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No. 791, Now Stria. 
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to eorretpond with the writer! of,\ refected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
3fe., may be addressed to the Pubijshbb, and 
not to the Editob. 


( LITERATURE. 

The English Church and its Bishops , 1700 — 
1800. By C. J. Abbey. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

Mb. Abbby’s work baa expanded to dimensions 
• which he little contemplated when he first 
began to collect its materials. It was his 
original intention to have confined his volumes 
to a series of sketches from the lives of the 
prelates of the Established Church during the 
eighteenth century; hut with him, as with 
many of his predecessors, the journey on 
which he set out has gradually led him into 
lands which he never purposed to tread. 
His review of the lives of Queen Anne’s 
bishops was not unnaturally supplemented by 
a narrative of the principal characteristics of 
Church life in her reign; and, for the sake of 
uniformity in his undertaking, the memoirs 
of the Georgian prelates were accompanied by 
a similar summary of ecclesiastical history 
under the rule of her successors. This is the 
plain story of the expansion of his subject. 
His labour has grown upon his hands until 
it has comprehended within its boundaries a 
full history of the English Church from the 
accession of the good Queen Anne to the 
close of the last century. 

Dr. Johnson, with the consuming partiality 
for Charles II. which he never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing, launched out on one 
occasion in terms of the warmest praise on 
the excellence of his favourite king’s Church 
,. patronage, and showed in the selection of his 
topic his usual sagacity for the strong points 
of a case. “ Charles II.,” he said, “ knew 
Lis people, and rewarded merit. The Church 
was at no time better filled than in his 
reign.” The merits of the bishops selected 
by Charles and the inferior character of the 
episcopal nominees of the Georges have been 
tersely illustrated by a recent Church his¬ 
torian. His statistics show that during the 
twenty-five years after the Restoration there 
were raised to the episcopal bench sixteen 
divines on whom the epithet of eminent may 
be conferred, and that the same laudatory 
expression can only be assigned to twenty-one 
occupants of the bench during the 123 years 
that intervened between the arrived, on English 
| shores of the first of our Hanoverian rulers 
and the death of William IY. In a com¬ 
parison of this kind theological tastes and, 
perhaps, prejudices may sometimes he brought 
into play ; and other ciitics might be tempted 
to enlarge the roll of distinguished prelates 

1 under the Georges. When every allow¬ 
ance is made for reasonable differences of 
doctrinal opinion, the second schedule should 
certainly include so famous a theological 
controversialist as Hoadly, such a reasoner as 
Conybeare has been deemed by the highest 


critical authorities, and so acute a critic as r 
Watson. Mr. Abbey, with more modera¬ 
tion, dwells on the strength of Queen 
Anne’s bishops in language which would find 
agreement in the minds of men of all parties. 
To his assertion that the list of bishops at that 
time “ is a distinctly stronger one than it was 
as a whole through many subsequent years ” 
no fair exception can he taken. The reason 
for this decline in the episcopal character lies 
on the surface. Under the rule of the Georges 
the vacancies on the bench were filled by 
divines «f one cast of thought in political and 
ecclesiastical opinions. They were, with 
scarcely an exception, Whigs in politics and 
Low Churchmen in doctrine; and the qualities 
of character which found favour in the eyes 
of successive prime ministers were moderation 
in opinion and in expression. They were all 
safe men, warranted not to set the Church on 
fire, and not to press too hardly on those 
outside its pale. During this period par¬ 
liamentary government became omnipotent, 
and with it the influence of borough patronage 
began to assert itself. The generality of the 
borough constituencies passed under the sway 
of patrons in the principal English families; 
and, if the seats were filled by the friends of 
the ministry, it was essential that the price 
of the purchase should he paid. It soon 
became clear to the ministerial wirepuller 
that the prizes of the Church afforded the 
means of conciliating the leading borough- 
mongers in the peerage; and during the 
eighteenth century many a younger son found 
his way through family influence to the epis¬ 
copal bench. 

The sketches of the bishops of this 
age are drawn by Mr. Abbey with suffi¬ 
cient fullness and with adequate appreciation. 
Two good instances of his system of por¬ 
traiture may he found in the delineation of 
Hurd’s mincing conceits and Newton’s smug 
complacency. His enquiries have brought out 
many amusing traits of character in the epis¬ 
copal mind. Bishop Compton, as is well 
known, showed a cheerful alacrity in accept¬ 
ing the position of commandant of the small 
force which safeguarded the Princess Anne 
when she deserted her father in 1688; and 
Mr. Abbey, when drawing his sketch of that 
prelate’s life, remarks on the curious circum¬ 
stance that the last bishop “ who appeared in 
arms and took the command of troops ” should 
have been succeeded by the last bishop (Robin¬ 
son) who in our country has held a high diplo¬ 
matic appointment. This love of martial or 
diplomatic life was not confined to these two 
prelates. Mews, who presided over the see of 
Winchester until 1706, had served under arms 
as a young man for Charles I.; and Talbot, 
the Bishop of Durham, appeared on horseback 
at a review so late as 1722, “ in a long habit 
of purple, with jack-boots, and his hat cocked 
and black wig tied behind him like a military 
officer.” It is even more strange to note the 
fondness of the occupants of the episcopal 
bench, whether high or low, for smoking 
tobacco. Bancroft’s usual breakfast consisted 
of “ two small dishes of coffee and a pipe of 
tobacco ” Burnet, to enjoy his pipe and bis 
pen at the same time, “ perforated the broad 
brim of his large hat, and, putting his long 
pipe through it, puffed and wrote, and wrote 
and puffed again.” Archbishop Blackburn, 
the jolly old Primate of York, around whom 


many stories gathered, is said to have ordered, 
while on a visitation tour, “pipes and 
tobacco and some liquor ” to be brought into 
the vestry of St. Mary’s Church at Notting¬ 
ham for his refreshment; but the offended 
vicar would not allow tiigmto be fetched. 
Perhaps the stronger .^^Mbpation ever 
pronounced on the bishop^Tithe Georges 
was that expressed by Macaulay when he 
defied any well-informed man to state in 
correct chronological order the names of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury during the last 
century. Who now remembers anything 
about Potter than that he was the father of 
the disreputable politician who at one time 
was considered a likely rival to the first Pitt? 
Even so much fame is denied to Hutton 
and Herring. Of Archbishop Cornwallis the 
only incidents impressed on the recollection 
are that his wife’s parties at Lambeth were 
suppressed by the order of George III.; and 
that he himself, although deprived by a 
paralytic stroke of his use of his right hand, 
showed marvellous dexterity in shuffling and 
playing his cards. The nepotism of many of 
these bishops has been unnoticed by Mr. 
Abbey. Brownlow North’s tenure of the 
see of Winchester was long remembered 
through his relation’s mastership of the 
hospital of St. Cross, near that city. A 
Thurlow held until recently a rich sinecure 
worth many thousands a year, conferred upon 
him byhis ancestor when Bishop of Durham; 
and a Randolph long enjoyed one of the best 
endowed prebendal stalls in St. Paul’s, the 
fruit of a Randolph’s bishopric of London. 

The memoirs of the bishops are the freshest 
part of Mr. Abbey’s labours; and we have 
preferred to deal in this notice with that 
division of his work rather than with his 
remarks on the Church history of the century, 
but -his views on the politics of the Church 
are conveyed in a commendable spirit of fair¬ 
ness. If we mistake not, the candour with 
which he approaches the consideration of 
ecclesiastical questions has not diminished 
sinoe the appearance of the joint volumes of 
Abbey and Overton nearly ten years ago. 
His treatment of the suppression of Convoca¬ 
tion after the death of Queen Anne stands 
out in welcome contrast to the attitude 
assumed by most Church historians. He does 
not overlook, and he is justified in laying 
stress on, the loss occasioned to the 
Church by the suppression of the sole 
body which adequately represented the views 
of the clergy; but he does not affect to 
ignore the provocation which the Lower House 
had given to the government of the day. No 
less fair are his comments on the action of 
Church politicians under the good Queen 
towards Dissenters. They were resolutely 
bent on what “ can hardly be called by any 
milder name than persecution.” The Schism 
Act which they promoted was “ a disgraceful 
bill.” On a number of side questions, in¬ 
teresting to students of Church history, Mr. 
Abbey has collected much novel information, 
or rearranged the old materials in a more 
effective system. Witness his summary (pp. 
42-44) of the contributions to theological 
literature during the first fourteen years of 
the century, and his graphic account of the 
self-denying labours of Dr. Thomas Bray in 
the foundation of parochial libraries at home 
and the spread of missions in the colonies of 
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North America. A generation later High 
Church mohs had ceased to rule the chief 
towns. The various classes of Dissent dwelt 
kindly together, and Church people ceased to 
look askance on their rival religionists. The 
condition of Nb^^fformity under George II., 
and the grovqtf||^i^rance toward all ranks 
of life, savin^ne Jews, are illustrated by a 
skilful selection of quotations from theological 
writers, and by numerous references to con¬ 
temporaneous occurrences. The spirit of the 
age possibly resembled too much the humour 
of the shrewd man of the world who, during 
the Gordon riots, saved his house by chalking 
over the door, “No religion here"; hut 
freedom from oppression came as a welcome 
relief to the turmoil of the preceding hundred 
years, and was justly characterised “ a redeem¬ 
ing feature of the time." When Methodism 
presented a novel form of religion, alien to 
the disposition of both the classes and the 
masses, the fury of the populaoe broke out 
again, and theological odium asserted itself 
anew. Such works as that of Bishop Laving- 
ton on The Enthusiasm of Methodist* and 
Papists compartd may he forgiven now; hut 
it was little to the credit of an English 
clergyman, dwelling in a county where he 
could not but observe the good effects of the 
Wesleyan movement, that the bishop’s scornful 
diatribe should have been reprinted under his 
editorship more than seventy years after its 
first appearance. 

There is much to admire in Mr. Abbey’s 
work; but in justice it must be added that 
greater attention should have been paid to 
the spelling of the proper names mentioned in 
its pages. W. P. CoraiNEr. 


The Orsat Silver River. Notes of a Residence 

in Buenos Ayres in 1880 and 1881, by Sir 

Horace Rumbold, Bart. (John Murray.) 
The author of this graphic picture of South 
American life and scenery has done himself 
great injustice by delaying its issue for six 
years, and by now publishing it without 
maps, without index, with so few illustra¬ 
tions, and especially with a title which con¬ 
veys a most inadequate idea of its varied 
contents and comprehensive scope. The 
“Great Silver River,” although somewhat 
hackneyed, may doubtless attract some readers 
by its glitter; but many more are likely to 
be repelled by the “Notes of a Residence in 
Buenos Ayres ”—a topic which, if anything, 
has rather been overdone of late years. 
Meantime a very large portion of the volume, 
about a third altogether, is occupied with a 
very much more interesting—because far less 
known—subject than either the Plate River 
or its great emporium. This subject, thus 
strangely kept in the background, is the 
little-frequented and rarely described Uruguay 
River, which the traveller ascended, under 
favourable conditions for studying its sur¬ 
roundings, as far as the old Jesuit station of 
Santo Thome, on the Brazilian and Argentine 
frontier. The trip was made partly by rail, 
partly by water, on board a steamer of the 
American type, built in England, and specially 
adapted for navigating the upper reaches of 
this great artery. 

At a distance of over 350 miles from its 
mouth, the Uruguay was found to be still as 
broad as, but much deeper than, the Thames 


above Windsor. As it here leaves the open, 
treeless pampas, penetrating, as it were, by a 
backdoor into the sub-tropical woodlands of 
South Brazil, a comparison was inevitably 
suggested between the sylvan charms of the 
two streams. 

“Though the woods that oast their purple 
shade across it, and left but a silver track in 
its oentre, were not to be oompared for loftiness 
or massive leafiness with glorious Cliveden, 
there was such an infinite variety in their 
foliage; each tree with its rioh drapery of 
creepers and twisting tendrils and swinging 
air-plants, formed such a vegetable wonder in 
itself; beneath there was such an intricate 
growth of flowering shrubs and underwood, 
such a wealth of humbler ferns and reeds and 
grasses, that nature seemed really to have 
exhausted every form of vegetation in clothing 
the banks that hemmed ns in on either side ” 
(p. 185). 

When in London last year, Dr. Schwein- 
furth, also fresh from sub-tropical lands, 
unhesitatingly declared English scenery of 
this olass to be the most perfectly beautiful 
on the surface of the globe. Even these 
lovely South Brazilian landscapes, though 
more gorgeous, with greater wealth of colour 
and variety, have less repose and majesty. 
Instead of the dreamy haziness that soothes 
and prepares for the renewed work of life, 
they diffuse dank vapours, a sickly steaminess 
suggestive of ague and sapping the energies 
of mind and body. Even the stout Teutonic 
settlers in the South Brazilian provinces are 
unable to resist these subtle influences; and 
conspicuous among the “dejected inelastic” 
groups met with along the river-side tracts is 
the “tall German doctor, with long Bandy 
hair and ragged beard,” who appears to have 
become as inert as the rest of the foreign 
settlers, and to have lost his self-respect, 
'to judge hy his linen, his tipsy talk in 
atrocious Spanish, and his general air of 
beeriness.” 

It is satisfactory to find that some at all 
events of our race still hold out, that the 
Scotch and Irish stockbreeders in Argentinia 
are conspicuous for their intelligence and 
industry, and that the indomitable British 
civil engineer is noted here, as all the world 
over, for his physical energy, his professional 
skill, and exuberant spirits. It was scarcely, 
however, in the best of taste to expend some 
of these exuberant spirits in practical jokes 
on those half-famished Italian strolling actors 
lost amid the South-American backwoods, who 
were brought on board and treated to 

“ ham sandwiches, with mustard half an inch 
thick, which they swallowed with watering eyes 
and beads of perspiration on their foreheads. 
Perfect internal sinapisms some of them must 
have been, all mustard and no ham! Poor 
wretches ! though they may have thought the 
food peculiar to these indiavolati Inglesi, they 
Beemed to appreciate its substantial qualities, 
and washed it down with so much beer that it at 
last became somewhat difficult to get rid of 
their uproarious cordiality ” (p. 176). 

Nor is this passage penned in quite the best 
of taste; and, although the author can write 
good English, he can also at times commit 
himself to the most startling vulgarisms, as 
when he speaks of people being “ struck all 
of a heap." He has also an unfortunate 
weakness for interlarding his sentences with 
scraps of French, Latin, and other foreign 


tongues, mostly without the least necessity. 
Instances are minauderie, cults, lenitier, 
chemin creux, capped by suoh tentative efforts 
at a mixed language as “ retrempe’d ” and 
“ echelonne’d." 

But perhaps these eccentricities are not 
meant to be taken seriously; and they are in 
any case amply compensated by the generally 
healthy tone of the book, which contains 
many amusing descriptions of the author’s 
personal experiences, as well as much sensible 
advice to intending emigrants to “ The Great 
Silver River." A. H. Kxaxx. 


A History of the Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By T. Dunbar 
Ingram. (Macmillan.) 

As one reads Dr. Ingram’s defence of the 
Union, one cannot help recalling the strong 
words of condemnation used by Mr. Lecky in 
his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. 
“ There are, indeed,” he says, “ few things 
more discreditable to English political litera¬ 
ture than the tone of palliation or even of 
eulogy that is usually adopted towards the 
authors of this transaction." Dr. Ingram has 
investigated the matter, and has found that 
the eulogists were right. He has gone to the 
original sources of information, and has con¬ 
vinced himself that the Union was “free 
from any taint of corruption.” In his opinion 
the only mistake was that it was not immedi¬ 
ately followed up by a general measure of 
Catholic emancipation; but this was not the 
fault of Pitt, Cornwallis, or Caatlereagh. Bis 
verdict is certainly startling. It is all the 
more startling that, with the exception of one 
letter from the Cornwallis correspondence, 
which he has completed from the Pablic 
Record Office, his original sources of informa¬ 
tion are those which have been open to every¬ 
body for the last thirty years. 

If Dr. Ingram had been morn moderate, he 
would have written a more useful book. It 
was quite worth while to show, as he has 
done, that Irishmen were not opposed to t 
union with England so long as the alternative 
was a state of dependence, and to argue 
that the form of partial independence which 
was attained in 1782 was not a good form or 
one likely to remain unchanged. It is un¬ 
deniable that in the last years of the century 
there were powerful reasons for reforming 
the constitutional relations between the two 
countries; though it is by no means so dear 
as Dr. Ingram evidently thinks it that an in¬ 
corporating union was the only escape from 
the difficulty. Union, however, was at any 
rate a perfectly intelligible and defensible 
policy; there is nothing unreasonable in the 
argument that it was a necessary 
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Pitt and Cornwallis, moreover, did sejirously 
desire that it should be accompanied not only 
by emancipation but by a settlement of the 
tithe difficulty; and but for the obstinate bigotry 
of the king they would have endeavoured to 
satisfy the hopes which they had raised. This 
defence could fairly have been maintained by 
Dr. Ingram, and in developing it he would have 
usefully drawn attention to a side of the con¬ 
troversy which, perhaps, has been unduly 
neglected. He might have urged that the 
object was so clearly good that we should not 
too carefully scrutinise the means. If he had 
been more anxious to write an impartial history, 
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he would frankly have admitted that the means 
were often discreditable. He would have given 
a faithful picture of the Cornwallis corre¬ 
spondence, warning his readers beforehand, 
as the editor of the Cornwallis correspondence 
warns his, that a mass of documents relating 
to the Union have been purposely destroyed. 
His picture, drawn from the evidence still 
remaining, would have shown the English 
ministers and the Irish executive engaged in 
a constant and anxious intrigue, discussing 
with one another how to win over this or that 
individual, what promises might be made to 
one class of the people without exciting the 
opposition of some other class, and often 
despairing of their ultimate success. There 
would have been ample opportunity of deal¬ 
ing with the exaggerations which have 
gathered round the subject, of showing that 
the grant of compensation to proprietors of 
disfranchised boroughs did not seem so 
immoral then as it does now, and of pointing 
out where the evidence as to the grosser forms 
of corruption breaks down. Eut in whatever 
way he treated the matter, an impartial 
writer would not have tried to make out, as 
Dr. Ingram does, that the Union was carried 
with the hearty assent and concurrence of the 
vast majority of the Irish people. Nothing 
is olearer than that the three great religious 
bodies had to be bought over—Churchmen by 
linking the Church of Ireland to the Church 
of England, and thereby guaranteeing the 
continuance of Protestant ascendancy; Pres¬ 
byterians by a promise (which was kept) of 
increasing the Regium Donum; and Catholics 
by a promise (which was not kept) of 
removing their disabilities. Even then, with 
the way thus gilded, the result was uncertain. 
In December 1799 Lord Cornwallis writes: 
“ I entertain every day more doubt of our 
success on the great question of the Union.” 
As late as April 1800 he writes: "I believe 
that half of our majority would be at least as 
much delighted as any of our opponents if the 
measure could be defeated.” Over and over 
again one meets with such expressions of 
doubt; and in face of them one wonders what 
Dr. Ingram can mean by the hearty assent 
and concurrence of the people of Ireland. 

The book is open to criticism on other 
points; but, if it thus fails in the chief point, 
in proving that the Union was freely accepted 
by Ireland, it fails altogether. There is no 
need, therefore, to measure the precise depth 
of corruption which was reached in the course 
of the negotiations. The only untenable 
position is that they were “free from any 
taint of corruption.” Why, if they were as 
pure as Dr. Ingram would have us believe, 
does Lord Cornwallis so often break out into 
lelf-reproaches, and excuse the baseness of the 
’ Beans by the greatness of the object to be 
' ttained ? “I despise and hate myself every 
our for engaging in such dirty work, and am 
’ ipported only by the reflection that without 
Union the British empire must be dis- 
ilved.” Why should he despise and hate 
^ imself if no unworthy arts were employed ? 

0 No one, it is to be hoped, will take a single 
'* page of Dr. Ingram’s history on faith. It is 
■ not, indeed, actual misstatement, but one- 
} sidedness, that the reader has to guard against. 

. A little independent examination will show, 
for instance, how incomplete and. therefore, 

' inaccurate is his account of the failure of the 
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commercial negotiations in 1785, how ludi¬ 
crously he exaggerates the importance of the 
local resolutions in favour of the Union, and 
how totally he misjudges the real strength of 
the Catholic vote after 1793. Dr. Ingram 
writes with evident honesty of purpose; but 
he has attempted to prove too much, and his 
case has run away with him. 

G. P. Macdonxll. 


Buddhism in Christendom. By Arthur Lillie. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Christianitt seems to act on many minds 
like a magic mirror in which they find 
reflected the habitual object of their own 
thoughts or desires. To the pious athlete it, 
of all religions in the world, is “muscular” 
and “manly.” To the British Philistine 
it is something between a mercantile trans¬ 
action, a legal fiction, and a political com¬ 
promise. To the dreaming revolutionist it is 
a system of communism; to the wakeful 
capitalist, a cheap insurance on property; to 
the classical scholar touched with agnosticism 
it is “ stoicism plus a legend ” ; to Hebraists 
like Ewald, Renan, and Kuenen it is the 
natural expansion, the ultimate efflorescence, 
of Judaism; to the rabbinical student it is 
only explicable through the Talmud; to Mr. 
Lillie, an old Anglo-Indian officer deeply 
interested in the religions of Hindustan, it is 
a rather corrupt form of Buddhism. 

The theory that Christianity has its roots 
in the teaching of Gautama is not now put 
forward for the first time. Primd facie the 
two religions seem to have many points in 
common. The founder of each is represented 
as an incarnation of the Supreme Being, who 
comes down to earth for the salvation of 
mankind, is born of a pure virgin, welcomed 
with rapture by aged prophets, distinguished 
for learning in boyhood, subjected after a 
long fast to diabolical temptations which he 
victoriously repels. Each inaugurates his 
missionary activity by a “ Sermon on the 
Mount,” and gathers round him a band of 
disciples, among whom there is one traitor 
and one especially beloved. Both work 
miracles, are persecuted, and transfigured. 
It is even maintained that the Gospel parables 
are derived from those of Gautama; but to 
judge by the specimens presented in this 
volume, the resemblance is that of Monmouth 
to Maoedon, or of She to the Epicurean. The 
Buddha was not crucified; but as the death 
of Christ is generally admitted to have been 
a historical event, Mr. Lillie and those who 
think with him probably regard it as one of 
those proverbial exceptions that prove the 
rule. According to a late legend, only found 
in Chinese souroes, the Buddha revived for a 
few moments in order to comfort his mother, 
and this, of course, has to do duty for the Resur¬ 
rection. Again, Buddhism as an organised reli¬ 
gion has its canonical scriptures, its general 
councils, monastic orders, creed, command¬ 
ments, confession, absolution, and places of wor¬ 
ship resembling Christian churches in their 
structure and arrangement. In Tibet there is 
even a hierarchy with something like a 
pope at its head. And it is argued that, as 
Buddhism is much the older religion of the 
two, the debt, if any, must be on the side of 
its Western rival. 


All this, as I have said, is well known, has 
long been known, yet the inference sug¬ 
gested is rejected by nearly every scholar of 
note, more especially by experts in Buddhism. 
Nor is the reason far^^eek. However 
numerous may be the supi^fc ol resemblances 
they are as nothing compared to the differ¬ 
ences of doctrine, amounting, if we are to 
trust the best accredited authorities on both 
religions, to diametrical opposition between 
them. To put the matter briefly, Buddhism 
believes neither in the creative power of God 
nor in the immortality of man. What Chris¬ 
tianity teaches on both points we all know. 
Moreover, of the five great Buddhist com¬ 
mandments, one forbids the taking of animal 
life and another forbids the use of alcoholic 
liquors, whereas both acts are permitted 
within certain restrictions - by Christianity. 
Mr. Lillie boldly faces these two difficulties, 
meeting them by a direct denial of the 
accepted views. According to him the true 
original Buddhism was a religion of theism 
and immortality; the true original Chris¬ 
tianity a religion of total abstinence from meat 
and strong drink. It is difficult for one who 
is not himself an Oriental scholar to form an 
opinion on the first contention. I must say, 
however, that the arguments and citations 
brought together by Mr. Lillie (pp. 215-221) 
seem to me most inconclusive in themselves 
and, above all, most inadequate to outweigh 
the unanimous verdict of such scholars as 
Profs. Rhys Davids, Oldenberg, and Kern. 

As regards Christianity, all educated persons 
can judge for themselves. Here, where one 
can check his statements, Mr. Lillie shows an 
amount of carelessness, rashness, and ignor¬ 
ance that excites no very favourable pre¬ 
sumption as to his fitness for dealing with 
more recondite topics. Speaking of the Mosaic 
law, he tells us that “slavery, polygamy, 
and the duty of private murder, as in Corsioa, 
were parts of this eternal covenant ” (p. 280). 
The prophets learned their advanced ideas 
from the Babylonian priests (»J). How much 
Mr. Lillie knows about the prophets may be 
j udged from the fact that he refers the descrip¬ 
tion of the women wailing for Tammuz 
(whom his printer calls “ Tummuz ”) to Isaiah 
(p. 317). There is a reference to “the exe¬ 
cution of Christ by the Sanhedrin ” (p. 287)— 
a fate which it seems he might have avoided 
by drinking one cup of wine in their presence 
(p. 267). “The Christians celebrated their 
Sabbath on Sunday, not Saturday. This was 
plainly done with Christ’s sanotion ” (p. 275). 
What is more he “ appointed rites " for that 
day (p. 276). According to Baur, “ St. Paul 
invented Christianity ” (p. 283). What Baur 
said was that St. Paul developed and made 
explicit the subjective side of Christ’s teach¬ 
ing. The Quartodeciman controversy is de¬ 
scribed as turning on “ the question whether 
Christ was crucified on the day [sir] or the 
day before the Passover ” (p. 286)—a most 
unwarrantable and misleading statement. But 
there is worse coming. “ Pope Victor pro¬ 
posed to change the day for oelebrating 
Christ’s death to the day of the Pass- 
over. By the change Christ was made 
the Paschal Lamb” (p. 288). But for 
certain references elsewhere, one would 
suppose that Mr. Lillie had never read 
8t. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, whioh no oritic 
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places later than the time of Hadrian, is 
knocked off as “a polemical pamphlet on 
Pope Victor’s side of the Paschal controversy ” 
(p. 302). Irenaeus, against whom the author 
cherishes a particular animosity, is repeatedly 
designated as a *^upk ” (see, inter alia, p. 237). 
As a slight t^Hnbution to the history of 
heresies we are informed that “ the Nestorians 
were Unitarians ” (p. 206). Finally, the forms 
observed in electing a pope are declared to 
be oopied from the analogous institutions of 
Lamaism (p. 229), in disregard of the fact 
that they are the result of an independent 
historical development, every step of which 
may be distinctly traced. A writer who in¬ 
dulges in such vagaries cannot expect to 
command much confidence when he is dis¬ 
cussing the Great and Little Vehicles, the 
edicts of King Asoka and the Lalita Vistara. 

These, however, are mere details. The 
great point with Mr. Lillie is to prove that 
Christ and His immediate disciplines abstained 
on principle from meat and wine; and he 
would probably admit that were the contrary 
established his whole case would collapse. 
He is, of course, aware that all four Gospels 
as they stand agree in representing Christ 
and the Apostles as wine-drinkers, while the 
Synoptics make the sacramental use of wine 
actually obligatory; but he rejects as an 
interpolation every passage supporting the 
acoepted view. Indeed, his ordinary canon 
of criticism is to reject whatever tells against 
him and to accept whatever teUs in his favour, 
quite irrespective of historical evidence. In 
one instance his recklessness leads him into a 
flagrant self-contradiotion. The First Epistle 
to Timothy is quoted as genuine on p. 148 and 
denounced as spurious on p. 299. Beally, 
Mr. Lillie should make up his mind as to 
whether the exhortation to “take a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake ” is evidence for 
or against his thesis. But to return. Mr. 
Lillie contends that St. Paul in describing 
the institution of the Eucharist, “ says not a 
single word of the cup containing wine” 
(p. 149). This is literally, but only literally, 
true. For St. Paul has previously complained 
that at the Corinthian love-feasts the richer 
members brought with them a copious supply 
of food and drink, offjwhich they made a good 
meal, thus insulting the destitution of their 
poorer brethren, who were not similarly pro¬ 
vided—“ so that one is hungry and another 
drunken ( ptOvti ) ” (1 Cor. xi. 21). Clearly 
the cup used on these occasions was a cup 
that inebriated, a cup the contents of which 
cost money, a oup of which all would gladly 
have partaken had the chance been given them. 
Again, Mr. Lillie makes much of the advice 
given by St. Paul to his disciples in the four¬ 
teenth chapter of Homans not to eat meat if 
it is against their conscience, or if by so 
doing they cause scandal to their weaker 
brethren. But on turning to 1 Cor. xii. 23 
tqq. we find an elucidation which Mr. Lillie 
altogether ignores. Much of the meat sold 
in heathen cities came from the victims offered 
to their gods, and was therefore regarded as 
impure by the more rigid monotheists. St. 
Paul respected without sharing their scruples. 
That there was no general objection to the 
use of meat as such in the early Church is 
indirectly shown by the Apocalyptic denun¬ 
ciation of “ those who eat things sacrificed to 
idols ” (Rev. ii. 14 and 20), while we look in 


vain for any condemnation of animal food as 
such, and apart from idolatrous associations. 
The Acts, a comparatively old and good 
authority, though probably dating from a 
later period than that traditionally assigned 
to it, is quite clear on the lawfulness of 
slaying animals for the purpose of eating 
them. When weighed against such evidence 
‘individual instances of asceticism prove 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Lillie, like others before him, finds in 
Essenism the missing link between Buddhism 
and Christianity. It is unfortunate that in 
this connexion he should draw so largely on 
the pseudo-Philonian treatise De Vita Con¬ 
templative, which scholars now agree in 
regarding as spurious and its contents as ficti¬ 
tious. If we must bring in foreign influence 
to explain the peculiar customs of the his¬ 
torical Essenes, Pythagorean ideas are far 
more likely to have been at work in Palestine 
than Buddhist missionaries. 

It may be mentioned that since the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Lillie’s book the whole subject 
of this alleged Buddhist propaganda in the 
West has been reviewed by Prof. Cbantepie 
de la Saussaye of Amsterdam in a very luoid 
and temperate style (see his Ileligiontgeechiohte, 
pp. 452-6); and that his conclusion is 
decidedly unfavourable even to the very 
modest claims put forward by Prof. Seydel 
on behalf of Eastern influences. 

Alfred W. Banff. 


THE AST OF WAX Iff THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Die Enticickelung dee Kriegewetens in der 

Ritteneit. Zweiter Band. Von G. Kohler, 

Generalmajor z. d. (Breslau: Koebner.) 
Geheral Kohleb is evidently a very rapid 
writer. It was only last year that we noticed 
the first of his ponderous volumes, and already 
the second is upon us. Its eight hundred 
pages take the art of war into the earlier 
years of the fifteenth century, Agincourt being 
the last battle described. 

The faults which we noticed in the first 
volume of the work appear again in the 
second, though not quite in such a marked 
degree. The former contained merely a dis¬ 
jointed series of topographical and tactical 
sketches, without plan or connexion; while 
in the latter General Kohler has condescended 
to give at least three dissertations on general 
subjects—the average strength of fourteenth- 
century armies, the constituent elements of 
English and French armies during the Hun¬ 
dred Tears’ War, and the organisation of the 
forces of the Teutonic order in Prussia. He 
perseveres, however, in his old error when he 
introduces us to the battles of Laupen and 
Nieopolis without giving any previous account 
of the growth and merits of the warlike 
systems of the Swiss or the Ottoman Turks, 
in default of which the story of those fights 
loses half its interest and becomes barely 
intelligible. 

In many respects this volume will prove 
more interesting to the English reader than 
its predecessor, for it contains General Kohler’s 
views on the four great English battles of 
Crecy, Poictiers, Navarette, and Agincourt. 
On each of these he finds something new to 
say; but we are bound to state that many of 
his discoveries seem to us to be grounded on 
a very insufficient basis of evidence. To take 
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Crecy as an example, we are glad to see that 
the general has adopted the right position for 
the English army, and placed it facing eait 
on the hill to the north of Crecy, not facing 
south on the hill to the east of Wadiconrt, st 
almost all the English plans have done. He 
has also something to say for his view that 
the second division of the Eoglish army, that 
commanded by the earls of Northampton and 
Arundel, was ranged to the Black Prince’i 
left, not to his direct rear, for Froissart's 
phrase, “pour reconforter la prdmiere bat- 
taile,” does not necessarily imply the latter 
position. It is also noticeable that the 
“battle” of the two earls contained 4,000 
archers—more than a third of the troops of 
that description in the army—who would 
have been utterly useless if not placed in the 
firing line; as also that the Prince of Wales’s 
force of 6,200 men was not sufficient by itself 
to ocoupy the whole mile of ground between 
Crecy and Wadicourt in any array which a 
mediaeval army was likely to adopt But 
here General Kohler’s suggestiveness is st an 
end, and he atones for it by some terrible 
blunders. The Welsh Kerne, with their darts 
and long knives, who stood behind the English 
first line, become in his aocount “pikemen 
stationed in rear to serve as a support to the 
archers” (p. 365)—are transformed into 
heavy infantry, though really the lightest of 
light troops. Again, in spite of Froissart’s 
direct statement that the French cavalry 
reached the English men-at-arms “by coast¬ 
ing, as it were, along the archers,” it is 
repeatedly stated that the dismounted knights 
and squires were stationed in the direct rear 
of the bowmen. Consequently, says General 
Kohler, the English archers must have been 
reached and driven in to allow the French to 
engage with their men-at-arms. So far is this 
from the truth that we should not shrink from 
saying that if the enemy’s horse had once 
penetrated the line of bowmen and rolled it 
up, the day must have been as fatal to 
England as were those of Bannockburn and 
Patay—the only two occasions we can re¬ 
member when hostile cavalry succeeded in 
closing with and routing our light troops. 
The 2,400 dismounted men-at-arms could not 
possibly have held their own against the 
12,000 French horse, if the English battle 
array had been destroyed and interrupted by 
charges which had broken up the firing line 
of bowmen and caused even a temporary 
stoppage in that hail of missiles which alone 
could keep back the gallant knights who 
swarmed around Philip of Valois. This 
passage, however, is only one among many 
where General Kohler underrates the English 
archery. Evidently he has judged of it* 
efficiency from that of its continental rivals, 
and thereby failed to do it justice. He even 
goes so far as to give Froissart the lie direct 
on this point. When the latter says that the 
bowmen won Crecy, we are told to give no 
attention to the “ unkritisehen Darstellung 
Froissarts, dem jede Einsicht in militarischen 
Dingen abgeht ” (p. 367). The battle, then, 
has to be rewritten from the general’s inner 
consciousness, and the whole tale rearranged 
so as to leave the credit entirely to the dis¬ 
mounted men-at-arms. 

We have also to protest against the fearful 
hash of English names with which we are 
presented aU through the chapters on the 
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Hundred Years’ War. It is easy enough to 
give the forms of Kentfort, Brubbes, Askesou- 
fort, Bercles, Whylby, Cormouaille, Canuse, 
and so forth, as they appear in the original 
documents, even if it is not worth while to 
turn them into their correct shapes as Hert¬ 
ford, Burghersh, Oxford, Berkeley, Willough¬ 
by, Cromwell, and Camoys. But it is far worse 
to combine a Percy of Northumberland and 
Oliver de Clisson into a single person through 
the misunderstanding of a line from the poem 
of the Herald Chandos, and so to produce a 
“Percy von Clisson, who commanded the 
English left wing at Navarette ” (p. 509). 

Of the parts of this book which deal with 
foreign battles we found the accounts of the 
Plemish fights of Courtray and Mons-en- 
Pevele the most instructive reading. Their 
meaning is very clearly explained, as also the 
reason which prevented the Flemings from 
becoming a really formidable power—their 
absolute inability to take the offensive. On 
the other hand, Lanpen and Bempach are 
described in a way which does not in the 
least solve the problem they suggest—how a 
force of infantry could defeat another of all 
arms and of far superior numbers in the open 
field. A vast amount of space is devoted to 
the campaigns of the Teutonic knights against 
the heathen savages of Lithuania, which does 
not seem to advance ns far along the road of 
military progress, though they may be interest¬ 
ing enough to the German reader. The account 
of the battle of Tannenberg (1410), on the 
other hand, is well worth giving. In spite 
of< Sir Edward Creasy’s omission of this 
engagement in his “ Fifteen Decisive Battles,’’ 
it was a fight of world-wide importance, 
settling as it did the boundary between 
German and Slav so as to render it impossi¬ 
ble for the former to carry out the subjection 
of the lands east of the Baltic. But for 
Tannenberg Poland must have ceased to exist 
350 years before the date of its actual fall, 
and would probably have been at this moment 
a German rather than a Bnssian province. 
The interest of its details suggests to us that 
General Kohler might have done well to give 
accounts of two other epoch-making battles 
of Eastern Europe—Liegnitz and Koulikov— 
for which sufficient material seems to exist. 

If we have seemed somewhat harsh in our 
judgment on this volume, we must do General 
Kohler the justice of saying that he has 
collected an enormous amount of material for 
history, and that his topographical studies 
are always dear and generally convincing. 
It is bis tactical deductions, and his proneness 
to go beyond his authorities in drawing con- 
dusions, against which we must protest. 

C. Oman. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Catarina. By the Author of “ Lauterdale.” 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett). 

A Leader of Society. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser. In 3 vols. (’White.) 

A Choice of Chance. By William Dodson. 
In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

locked up. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
(Blackwood.) 

Neck or Nothing. By Mrs. H. Lovett- 
Cameron. (White.) 


Wrecked in London. By Walter Fairlie. 

(Yizetelly.) 

Uncle Reuben's Secret. By Kate Wood. 

(Remington.) 

The Two Crosses. By J. W. Nicholas. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

A well-known writer once suggested in an 
apparently serious article that young men 
and, we suppose, young women also, who 
displayed a bent Inwards literature should 
pass through an apprenticeship, in the course 
of which they should be initiated by some 
master or journeyman into all communicable) 
mysteries of the craft. In the case of 
neophytes intending to devote themselves to 
fiction, special instruction would, of course, 
be given in the art of novel-building; and we 
cannot imagine that such instruction could 
fail to be followed by most beneficial results. 
The author of Caterina, for example, is in 
many respects an exceedingly competent 
workman, but in thiB special branch of his 
craft he seems to have everything to learn. 
In the first volume of his novel he lays down 
what is apparently an attractive ground-plan, 
and as his edifice slowly rises it displays a 
look of comely solidity; but no sooner does it 
reach the second storey than it suddenly falls 
to pieces, and though courageous and per¬ 
severing attempts are made to put things 
right again, the completed structure has a 
terribly make-shift appearance. The author 
does not seem to have made up his mind as to 
the centre of interest. As he gives to his 
novel the name of the singer Caterina, the 
natural inference is that she is intended to be 
the heroine; but a heroine should at any rate 
be indispensible to a story, and Caterina, so 
far from being a necessity, is a positive in¬ 
cumbrance. She is, we should say, meant 
for a fancy portrait of Catherine Hayes, the 
once celebrated Irish vocalist, who was such 
a national pet that Thackeray almost ran the 
risk of assassination at fervid Irish hands by 
giving her name to one of his most un¬ 
pleasant creations. Whether this be so 
or not she is a very charming person, 
but she has the grave disadvantage of being 
very much in the way. Unfortunately, the 
majority of the far too numerous characters 
are equally in the way; and the only per¬ 
sonages who are really essential to the evolu¬ 
tion of an extremely simple story are the 
irascible old colonel who is bent on ruining 
himself by amateur engineering, his plucky 
and altogether delightful niece who resolves 
to save the silly old man from himself, and 
the young professional engineer who is lucky 
enough to be chosen first as her ally and then 
as her husband. With a little assistance, 
which could have been rendered by a very 
few supernumeraries, these three characters 
would have served all practical purposes; 
whereas, instead, we are introduced to about 
thirty people, for whose sake —as they have 
nothing to do with the main story—endless 
musical performances and innumerable details 
of continental politics have to be dragged in, 
if we may so put it, by the hair of the head. 
The author is really an able writer, and he 
has a good grasp of character. Some of the 
Irish chapters are capital; and, had the tale 
been compressed into one volume, it might 
have been a very good one. As a three- 
volume novel it is—well, not good. 


Nothing could well be less difficult than to 
describe A Leader of Society in such a manner 
as to make the class to which it belongs 
recognisable by the least experienced novel 
reader. It is written throughout in the 
present tense; its chapters are headed by 
quotations from one or o f ber of those early 
poems of Mr. Swinburne's in which some 
woman’s physical charms and moral short¬ 
comings are eloquently celebrated; it is 
written in very shaky English, which is 
helped out by innumerable tags of French and 
occasional bits of Latin, the character of 
which may be judged from the fact that one 
of the masculine personages is described as a 
genus homo; and it opens with what the 
author calls “a picture of passion and poetry” 
—that is, a picture of the embraces of a Ger¬ 
man prince, who looks like a Viking, but has 
shifty eyes, and a young English adventuress 
with “ a finely-rounded lissom figure,” “ bigs 
passionate eyes,” and “lips that fire men’s 
souls.” In the intervals of their embraces 
the pair swear eternal fidelity; and the shifty- 
eyed Viking, whose “light blue eyes bum 
and scintillate almost into the intense velvety 
purple of hers," gives the young lady to under¬ 
stand that if she breaks her oath he will kill her, 
but in bis excitement omits to state what will 
happen if he himself becomes a defaulter. 
After this beginning it Beems quite natural— 
as the way of nature is in novels of this 
order—that when we next encounter the 
Viking he should be on the point of marriage 
with another woman whose “figure” con¬ 
sists of pounds, shillings, and pence; and 
that the young lady should be deeply in love 
with a man whom she has encountered in a 
gambling saloon much in the Bame way 
that Gwendolen Harleth encounters Daniel 
Deronda. Finally Heine Ferrers captures 
her Deronda, or rather her Capt. Alleyne, and 
then the trouble begins; for Prince Heinrich, 
the Viking, is a dog-in-the-mangerish sort of 
person, who, though he has himself deserted 
Reine, is determined that her charms shall 
not become the property of anyone else. 
Failing to shoot her, and shooting his own 
betrothed instead, he devotes himself to the 
amiable task of mining her reputation, first 
with her Deronda, and then with the world 
at large. In this he is successful, for he is 
better as a scandal-monger than as a shot; 
and the death of his victim, who has in the 
meantime married a marquis and become a 
leader of society, brings to an end a very 
silly and unwholesome novel. 

A Choice of Chance is a book with many 
merits, and what faults it has are of a much 
more easily pardonable character than those 
of A Leader of Society. Unfortunately, they 
are also less amusing, principal among them 
being a tendency to tiresomeness, arising, we 
think, from that accumulation of trivial 
details so often found in novels written in 
autobiographical form. The plot, too, is 
rather unduly complex; and when complexity 
of plot does not add to the interest of a story 
—as is the case here—it is apt to detract from 
it, and to worry the reader instead of exciting 
him. The first chapter warns us of a mystery 
ahead; but after the hint thus given the 
story jogs on for so long in a quiet, humdrum, 
non-mysterious manner that we forget all 
about it; and when the mine is finally sprung 
upon us it only startles us in the same un- 
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comfortable sort of way that we should be 
startled by an actual explosion in real life. 
And yet, in spite of all faults, we cannot but 
feel kindly towards a book written in good, 
pure English, and containing much that is 
interesting in both character and incident. 
Few of the portraits are more than sketches; 
but as sketches they are very successful. As 
is often the case, some of the subsidiary 
characters are by far the best. The medical 
Mitten is a humorous figure, and Sittie is a 
very winning little person. 

In Locked Up we have a Btory of plot 
interest, not too long to be got through easily 
in a couple of hours, and admirably adapted 
for railway reading, or, indeed, for reading at 
any time when we are not disposed to make 
large intellectual demands. During the course 
of his official experience Major Griffiths must 
have acquired considerable knowledge of the 
criminal classes; but Roopy Patch is a little 
too clever for credibility, and is clearly drawn 
from the major’s imagination rather than 
from his memory. Still, as he and his accom¬ 
plice, Mr. Eight, are ingenious and enter¬ 
taining rascals, the reader is not likely to 
trouble himself with questions concerning 
their genesis, but will be content to read 
without curious inquiry the story of their 
success in figuratively cutting each other’s 
throats. 

If Mrs. Lovett-Cameron had wished to 
describe the extent of her material she should 
have made a slight alteration in the title of 
her story. Neck or Nothing is a name that 
sounds well, but has no special relevance, 
while Next to Nothing would have been 
equally alliterative and a good deal more 
appropriate. Never was so little narrative 
matter spread over nearly 120 pages, and yet 
in spite of the extreme tenuity of the tale it 
is really very bright and readable from first 
to last. There is a little hunting, a little I 
scheming rascality, and a little love-making, 
in which, for the sake of variety, the hero is 
perfectly passive, while the heroine and her 
rival are alert and active; and all these littles 
are made the most of, and mixed together in 
a pudding wbi. h swells in the cooking and 
proves quite light and digestible. 

Mr. "Walter Fairlie’s somewhat crude story, 
Wrecked in London , seems to be intended 
mainly as an impeachment of the London 
police, who are represented as being in the 
habit of kicking up perfectly innocent and 
respectable girls, and then perjuring them¬ 
selves by swearing that their helpless victims 
have been drunk and disorderly. We have 
no doubt that there are black sheep in the 
force; but even black sheep do not, like Mr. 
Fairlie’s constables, commit Heartless cruelties 
without any motive supplied either by spite 
or by hope of possible advantage. The story 
of Maggie Wilmot’s abduction, though per¬ 
haps a little more credible, is decidedly un¬ 
pleasant; and we can find nothing in the 
manner of the story to atone for the very 
unattractive nature of much of its matter. 

Uncle Reuben's Secret is not properly a 
novel, but a pleasant wholesome story for 
young people, whose enjoyment will not be 
marred by recognition of the fact—obvious 
enough to their teniors—that Miss Kate 
Wood is hashing-up again one of the most 


familiar of the cold shoulders of fiction. The 
wealthy uncle who returns from America, or 
Australia, or India after an absence of many 
years, and who professes to be quite impecu¬ 
nious in order to test the disinterested affec¬ 
tion of his relatives, is a very old friend 
indeed, and in Miss Wood’s pages he retains 
all bis well-known peculiarities. To the 
readers for whom the book is intended he 
will, however, be a new acquaintance, and he 
is surrounded by a very lively and life-like 
group of young people. The twins are 
specially good, and the whole story is certain 
to please. 

In utter gruesomeness of revolting detail 
the wild literary nightmare entitled The Two 
Crones is, so far as our memory serves us, 
without a rival. Those who enjoy night¬ 
mares will find it abundantly soul-satisfying. 

James Asbcboft Noble. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Platonis Apologia Socratie. With Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Appendices by J. Adam. 

“ Pitt Press Series.” (Cambridge.) Even after 
tho late Mr. Riddell’s excellent Apology of Plato 
there was room for another edition, and 
especially for one intended to meet the wants 
of schoolboys and passmen at the universities. 
Mr. Riddell’s notes, good as their quality was, 
were too few and far between ; and it is pro¬ 
bable that his book has been bought rather for 
the sake of the wonderful Digest of Platonic 
Idioms which it contains than for its direct 
assistance in the text. But Mr. Adam’s little 
edition is just what was wanted. His notes 
are copious and to the point; and it will be the 
fault of students themselves if, after using his 
commentary, they do not know their Apologia 
well. The word inpt\S>s in p. 20b is altogether 
passed over by Mr. Riddell. Mr. F. J. Church, 
in his recent translation of the Apologia and 
other dialogues, translates “ could teach so 
cleverly,” which seems hardly what the context 
requires. But Mr. Adam probably gives the 
right sense, “ at a moderate fee,” comparing for 
this meaning of the adverb Plat. Legg. 760a. 
Occasionally Mr. Adam has the better even of 
Mr. Riddell in the interpretation of a passage. 
In p. 40e, for instance, the latter explains airbr 
as a resumption of ISittryr nvi. and Sam\ia, after 
the intervention of cvopifWovt hr tiiptiv. But 
no resumptive word is wanted after so short an 
interruption, and a&riv would be much more 
forcible if, with Mr. Adam, we make it = 
ipsum: "even the great king himself” 
(Church). In p. 41b there is an awkwardness 
about hrrtxapaftiWovTi, and the passage is 
variously punctuated. Gobel has a full stop at 
avrtOi and a comma at ritryicty. Mr. Adam 
follows other editors in putting a comma at 
abriii and a colon at ridryKsv, although he 
recognises the asyndeton which is the conse¬ 
quence. Would it not be possible to put a 
comma (or even a colon) at T e\ap&vos ? Then 
we should require no stop at rtOrriKtr, and the 
sentence w ould run smoothly without asyndeton. 
One other question. If “ the best MSS,” have 
fiaWov oithv in p. 18b, and if that yields a good 
sense (as rendered by Riddell or Church), why 
does Mr. Adam read and translate oitir pa\\or ? 

The Cyropaedeia of Xenophon. Books I.-II. 
With Introduction and Notes by H. A. Holden. 
(Cambridge: The Pitt Press.) What Dr. 
Holden caJls Xenophon’s “greatest work” has 
suffered no small neglect in tbis country. There 
is probably no complete edition of the 
Cyropaedeia with English notes except that of 
Mr. Gorham, now many years old; and only 
I fragments of the work have since been edited 
| (Bks. IV.-V., by Dr. Bigg, Bks. VII.-VIII. by 


Prof. A. Goodwin). We should be inclined to 
suggest, if Dr. Holden will pardon the remark, 
that the Cyropaedeia is the dullest of Xeno¬ 
phon’s writings, and that few editors have 
nad the courage to undertake what Dr. Holden 
promises us presently—a complete edition. The 
eagerness with which everybody who writes 
about this unfortunate work pounces upon the 
little romance of Pantheia and Abradates, 
suggests relief rather than admiration. The 
truth is, it is a moralising book, a book written 
with an object and without any genius; and the 
manners and customs which it incidentally 
describes are not an interesting picture of one 
nation, but are derived from a clumsy blending 
of Xenophon's Athenian education, his Asiatic 
wanderings, and his Spartan tastes. But Dr. 
Holden has done his part with characteristic 
thoroughness. His introduction and notes are 
very full and helpful, and so is his running 
analysis. Here, however, we dissent once or 
twice from his account of the course of events. 
Cyrus had not, we think, “passed the two 
youthful stages” of the Persian discipline 
(p. 113) when his mother took him to Media. 
He was only a boy, not an as Xenophon 

clearly tells us in I. v. 1. Nor does he “return 
to Persia ” in I. vi. 1 (p. 169). He was already 
in Persia. He merely “went home.” Ini. vi. 
12, by the way. Dr. Holden prints the old 
reading Oi pipniptu, but the reading with which 
his commentary deals is that of Hug and G. 
Jacob, E5 ptprripai. 

Homer's Iliad, xxii. By A. Sidgwick. (Riving- 
tons.) The merits of Mr. Sidgwick’s school¬ 
books are well known. "We only wish he had 
avoided two mistakes. In the introduction, 
which is repeated from Book xxL, the aooount 
of the Homeridae and of Pisistratus is wrong 
(p. 11), as any reader of Mr. Monro’s Iliad 
knows. And, secondly, Mr. Sidgwick’s phil¬ 
ology is—alas !—obsolete. The value of “ phil¬ 
ology ” to boys is dubious; but it is at least 
needless to teach them about “Ja” and 
“Bhiam” (1. 22) and other things they will 
only have to unlearn. With these reservations, 
we can thoroughly recommended the book, 

Selections f rom Martial. By J. R. Morgan. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Morgan has selected seventy- 
five easy epigrams of Martial “as a stepping- 
stone to higher things for boys who can do 
their twenty lines of Vergil at a lesson.” _ The 
idea is good, and the selection judicious; 
though the book is not long enough to fill °P 
a term’s reading. The scholarship of the notes 
sometimes requires revising, e . g „ the explana¬ 
tions of i. 70.5 and 17, iv. 13.7, vi. 28.7, vi. 
43.8, vi. 61.2, and one or two more, are rather 
doubtful. The translations, too, are sometimes 
paraphrases. If a boy is saved a lexioon, he 
should at least be told the literal sense of his 
word. But, nevertheless, we think that many 
schoolmasters will find the book serviceable. 

Cicero de Scnectute. By L. Huxley. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) We are afraid we cannot 
speak highly of this book. It has two 
main faults. First of all, the notes are not 
very accurate in point of scholarship. The 
words ut in gratiam cum voluptate redeamtu 
(§ 56) are renlered “ so that we ate restored at 
last to favour with pleasure to ourselves; 
prudentia is said to mean “ learning’’(§ 1) > 
chiasmus, the figure of speech, is explained a* 
“gaping” (p. 6, 1. 20). And these are only 
small specimens out of very many. Secondly, 
the notes are not well put. The quincunx is 
explained “ lines set diamond wise,” which is 
just the way the Romans did not describe the 
pattern. There are far too many cross refer¬ 
ences, which Mr. Huxley, as a schoolmaster, 
cannot imagine to be of muoh use. However 
much he may like the plan of explaining ® n 
author from himself, this is not the way to do 
| it. Some of the philological notes are no* 
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wasted (p. 17.3, ib. 17, &o.) The De Senedute 
has been already admirably edited by Dr. Reid, 
and Mr. Shuekburgk has produced a very use¬ 
ful little book. Mr. Huxley has not imitated 
them. The Clarendon Press seems unlucky 
with the Be Senedute. 

Cicero de Senedute. By E. W. Howson. 
(Rivingtons.) This little edition is intended as 
a companion volume to Mr. Sidgwick’s de 
Amicitia. The notes, on the whole, are 
scholarly; but there is an extraordinary 
blunder in the explanation of emancipate/, (§ 38). 
We are inclined to think that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the biographical notes, they are much 
too short. The de Senedute and de Amicitia 
contain a great many difficulties for a fifth- 
form boy, many more than Mr. Howson’s 
commentary recognises. We are sorry to have 
to add that the book seems to us to be in many 
parts nothing more than an abridgment of Dr. 
Reid's work, and that quite without acknow¬ 
ledgment. Even the note on emancipata is 
only a muddled abstract from Dr. Reid. We 
venture to think this is a little unworthy of a 
Fellow of King’s. 

Notes on Thucydides I. By B. Geare. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Geare’s notes are not bad, 
but we cannot say we think they were worth 
publishing in their present shape. They seem 
to have been thrown together a little after the 
fashion of a variorum edition; and, with much 
that is good, much that is bad has also crept 
in. The quotations, in the earlier part of the 
book, from Curtius’s Greek history are very 
unhappy. The first volume of Curtins is the 
least valuable and most uncertain of the four— 
at least, from a schoolmaster’s point of view. 
And the notes are not always worded very 
carefully. Some might have come out of a 
boy’s note-book. 

Anglice Reddenda. Selected by C. S. Jerram. 
Second Series. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
The success of his first series has induced Mr. 
Jerram to make a new collection, recognising 
that constant use at any school soon exhausts 
the usefulness of such compilations. Series II. 
differs from Series I. in several points. It is, as 
a whole, more advanced. It contains a larger 
number of extracts from Homer and Hero¬ 
dotus. The pieces are longer, and a useful 
table of references (pp. 19-24) has been added. 
The printing appears to be very correct, and 
the book as a whole is convenient for its pur¬ 
pose, to be used either for written exercises or 
for oral construing at sight. How and then 
the graduating seems doubtful or unsound, e.g., 
49, though from Caesar, is very hard, while 
156, though from Cicero, is comparatively easy. 
Still, on the whole, the book deserves the 
success of its predeoessor. 

The fourth edition of Madvig’s text of Livy, 
XXI.-XXV. (Hauniae: Gyldendal) does not 
differ materially from that which was issued in 
1880, except in greater dearness of typography. 
In xxii. 38.4, he would read aptandi for 
petendi ; and in § 9 of the same chapter for the 
corrupt quodne he gladly accepts the conjecture 
of Zachariae quid ni, reading below diem for 
d diem —a very neat restoration of a passage 
which has long been troublesome. In xxiv. 3.2 
a slight change of punctuation has greatly im¬ 
proved the sense, it is pleasant to find that the 
veteran scholar, even though he was dependent 
upon the eyes of others, continued to keep 
this edition of his favourite author up to the 
latest results of scholarship. 

Die Quellen der Odyssee. By Otto Seeck. 
(Berlin: Siemenroth.) Herr Seeck devotes his 
420 pages to an attempt to dissect the Odyssey 
in accordance with the methods of Kircnhoff 
and Wilamowitz-Mollendorf. We fear we can¬ 
not recommend his book, but a sketch of his 
results may be both instructive and amusing. 


He discovers three Urodysseen, a “ Telemachie,” 
a “ Transformation,” and a “ Contest with the 
Bow ”—the first two of late date, the third very 
old, but all intertwined by Pisistratus into 
one whole. Thus, in one book, 11. 1-50, 84-99, 
121-327, 444-453, and 627 belong to the Tele- 
maohia; 11. 51-80, 100-118, 330-384, 387-443, 
and 454-626 to the “Transformation”; the 
“Bow” is unrepresented, and the remain¬ 
ing nine lines are due to the Pisistratean 
editor. The proofs given for all this are very 
weak. As an example, we may quote the argu¬ 
ment for the Pisistratean recension. Briefly, 
itseemsto run as follows (p. 385 foil.). Dieuchi- 
daa, a Megarian writer, who lived, possibly, 
about 350 b.c. (Wilamowitz), mentions Pisis¬ 
tratus, and a corrupt and ambiguous passage in 
Diogenes (1.57) may possibly imply that he 
knew of a Pisistratean edition of Homer. How, 
Dieuchidas sometimes copies Hellanicus. He 
may possibly have done so here. Moreover, an 
interest in literature may possible have existed 
in the sixth century B.o. “ Was wissen wir,” 
exclaims Herr Seeck, “ vom sechsten Jahrhun- 
dert P ” Homer, having been thus edited, was 
placed in the state archives, and for a while 
forgotten. A popular Homer, very unlike the 
official one, was alone current. Hence it 
comes that the Attic dramatists seldom treat a 
Homeric subject (Paley). Finally, however, 
the official text became tne usual one, and it is 
that which we now have. In this string of im¬ 
possibilities one point only need be noticed. 
The passage of Diogenes mentioned is corrupt; 
but, as it stands, it may easily bear another 
sense than Herr Seeck’s. “Diogenes [so it 
can be rendered] rejects the view that Pisis¬ 
tratus inserted II. 2-546, and thinks, like 
Dieuchidas, that Solon did so.” This means 
only that Dieuchidas gave the usual account of 
Solon’s action in the Salamis quarrel. We 
have written thus much because the Pisistratean 
recension has hitherto been regarded as ex¬ 
ploded; and its renovation, whether by 
Wilamowitz or by some lesser light, is note¬ 
worthy. But the reflection with which we 
really leave Herr Seeck is different. A little 
while ago there was reviewed in the Academy 
a treatise on three books of the Iliad, filling 
1,800 pages. Dr. Seeck has written 400 pages 
on the Odyssey. Who pays—the writer, the 
publisher, or the customer—for this flood of 
dissertation f 

We have received Selections from Caesar, 
by the well-known editor of school-books, Mr. 
G. L. Bennett (Rivingtons), which deserves to 
be warmly recommended; Seledions from Ovid, 
by Messrs. Heatley & Turner (Rivingtons), 
comprising fifty-five elegiac pieoes, with notes, 
&c., for young boys; Easy Seledions from Ovid, 
by H. Wilkinson (Macmillan); and Easy Laiin 
Passages for Unseen Translation, by A. M. M. 
Stedman (Bell). 

Wk also have on our table Odysseae Epitome by 
Pauley and Wotke, and Vergilii Carmina seleda 
by Eichler, both belonging to the “ Sohenkl 
Series ” (Freytag & Tempsky). Both are 
“ texts ” only, but the latter tight be of use to 
schoolmasters wishing to read the best parts of 
Vergil quickly with a high form. It oontains 
a map of Hell, to illustrate Aeneid VI. 


NOTES 


NE WS. 


Messes. Chapman & Hall will publish 
immediately in a volume the series of papers 
on “The Present Position of European Poli¬ 
tics ” that have recently been appearing in the 
Fortnightly Review. The title page states that 
they are “ by the author of Greater Britain.” 

Messes. Macmillan announce two volumes 
of School Sermons—by Mr. Herbert A. James, 
now dean of St. Asaph, but lately headmaster 


of Rossall; and by Mr. E. C. Wickham, head- 
i master of Wellington college. 

Messes. Maecus Waed & Co. will publish 
1 early this autumn an important work, in two 
volumes, on the Canary Islands. The writer, 
Miss Olivia M. Stone, author of Norway in June, 
visited with her husband all the islands of the 
group, being the first English people to accom¬ 
plish the feat. Illustrations from photographs 
taken during the tour, and eight maps made 
from the author’s personal observations, will 
accompany the letterpress. 

Dom Odilo Wolpp, of the Beuron con¬ 
gregation of Benedictines, has in the press a 
work on the Temple of Jerusalem and its 
dimensions, in which several hitherto obscure 
points concerning its exact position and dimen¬ 
sions will be cleared up. An essay on the 
principles of the measures used in planning the 
temple, in which the geometrical fundamental 
rule of its construction is established, cannot 
fail to interest antiquaries. The author treats 
successively the tabernacle, Solomon’s temple, 
Zerubabel’s and Herod’s temple. The volume 
will be illustrated with a dozen lithographic 
plates. 

We are glad to hear that Sleeman’s Rambles 
and Recollections of an Indian Official—a work 
originally written in 1835-6, and now almost 
unattainable—is to be reprinted in India, by 
the Himalayan press at Lahore. It may be 
remembered that Prof. Max Muller, in his 
India: What can it teach us f expressed a strong 
desire for a cheap edition of this book, as being 
an authoritative account of native character by 
a most accurate and unprejudiced observer. 

Messes. M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin, will 
shortly publish a new novel, entitled Moy 
O'Brien : a Tale of Irish Life, by Miss E. 
Skeffington Thompson; also, Handbook of the 
History of Philosophy, by Albert Stockl, part 1, 
“ Pre-Scholastic Philosophy,” translated by 
Prof. T. A. Finlay, of University College, 
Dublin. 

MESSES. Cassell & Co., have made arrange¬ 
ments for the issue of a new and revised edition 
of The Sea: its Stirring Story of Adventure, 
Peril and Heriosm. The work, which will be 
brought down to the present time, will be issued 
in serial form; and Part I. will be published on 
July 25. 

Child's World Ballads is the title of a new 
volume of poems by Mrs. Sarah Piatt, an¬ 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate 
publication. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. will shortly 
publish a new novel by EsmS Stuart, entitled 
In His Grasp; the story is “respectfully 
dedicated ” to the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

Me. Beenaed Qttaeitch will have ready 
for issue this month a new edition of his 
“ General Catalogue ” of Books and MSS., in 
six volumes of about 4,500 pages in all, con¬ 
taining about 40,000 entries. A seventh volume, 
consisting of the index, will follow next year. 
A limited number of copies will be printed on 
large paper. Mr. Quaritoh announces that he 
will issue no more classified catalogues; but 
that henceforth he will confine himself to 
“ rough lists,” of which he has already sent out 
at various times more than eighty. 

Me. Chaeles Leland— Hans Breitman— 
will read a paper before the Royal Society of 
Literature on Wednesday next, July 6, at 
8 p.m., upon “The Literary Training of the 
Memory and of the Eye.” 

The Edinburgh Public Library Committee 
have appointed Mr. Hew Morrison, school¬ 
master at Brechin, as principal 1‘kranan. 
There were fifty-two candidates for the 
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and these included several practical librarians 
of recognised ability and long experience in 
library work. 

The Queen has signified to the Eev. C. T. 
Wilson her acceptance of a copy of his book, 
Russian Lyrics in English Verse. 

Correction. —In the announcement of the 
forthcoming History of Berwick, which ap¬ 
peared in the Academy of last week, it was 
stated that much useful material would be used 
from the collections of the late Mr. James 
Hardy. This should have been “from the col¬ 
lections of the late Mr. Bobert Weddell, of 
Berwick.” It is the revision of the MSS. that 
Mr. James Hardy has kindly undertaken. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. H. J. Mackinder, of Christ Church, has 
been elected to the new readership in geo¬ 
graphy at Oxford, on the joint nomination of 
the delegates of the common university fund 
and the Boyal Geographical Society. Mr. 
Mtackinder, it may be recollected, read a paper 
before the Geographical Society in January 
last upon “ The Scope and Methods of Geo¬ 
graphy,” which attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion. 

The little volume in preparation for the 
bazaar to be held at St. Andrews, towards 
the end of August, for the Students’ Union 
promises to be of more than ephemeral 
interest. It has been edited by two of the 
professors, and will contain contributions by 
Andrew Lang, B. L. Stevenson, Austin Dob¬ 
son, F. Anstey, E Gosse, J. W. Mackail and 
others, including students now in residence at 
the university, with illustrations by B. Lemon, 
H. Eiviire, W. Hole, and T. F. Patou. 

Among those upon whom honorary degrees 
were conferred by the university of Durham 
at the midsummer convocation were—Mr. 
Barclay V. Head, of the British Museum, 
author of Historia Numorum; and the Eev. 
John C. Atkinson, author of Cleveland Ancient 
and Modem, and many other archaeological 
and historical works. 

Mr. Henry White Wallis, the Hibbert 
student of 1884, whose essay on “The Cosmology 
of theBig-Veda” has just been published by 
the Hibbert trustees, has been elected a fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

The Cambridge University Reporter prints the 
names of all those upon whom the degrees of 
Doctor in Letters and Doctor in Science have 
been conferred up to the present time. The 
number is thirty, of whom the following four¬ 
teen are Doctors in Letters—Isaac Taylor, 
W. W. Skeat, H. Sidgwick, A. W. Ward, J. 
Peile, E. C. Jebb, H. Jackson, C. A. M. Fennell, 
J. E. Sandys, Percy Gardner, A. 8. Wilkins, J. 
Gow, J. P. Postgate, and J. S. Eeid. Of the 
total, thirteen are from Trinity, five from St. 
John’s, four from Christ’s, three from Caius, 
and two from Peterhouse. 

The annual report of the library syndicate at 
Cambridge contains the following paragraph 
regarding the principal additions recently made 
to the library: 

“ The presents made to the library in the year 
1886 are of unusual interest and value. They 
include the splendid library of Chinese books 
collected and presented by Sir Thomas Wade, Mr. 
Cecil Bendall’agiftof Sanskrit MSS. from Northern 
India, and the Badger collection of Syriac and 
Christian Arabic MBS. presented by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. The 
generous gift of Mr. Bradshaw’s representatives 
includes, besides minor items, his MB. note-books 
and papers, containing the record of many of his 
bibliographical researches, and an important series 
of books either printed in Ireland, or connected 
with that country, which was formed by the late 


librarian as a supplement to the Irish collection 
presented by him to the university in 1870. From 
Mr. Bradshaw's library the syndicate have also 
acquired by purchase the great Madden collection 
of ballads; and to the generosity of the subscribers 
to the Bradshaw memorial fund they owe the late 
librarian’s adversaria, his choice collection of Civil 
Warnewspapers, and a number of early pamphlets 
and other scarce pieces, which have been presented 
during the current term.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Open Court, of Chicago, “ a fortnightly 
journal devoted to the work of establishing 
ethics and religion upon a scientific basis,” has 
received permission from Prof. Max Muller to 
print in full the series of lectures upon “ The 
Science of Thought,” which he delivered last 
March before the Boyal Institution. One of 
these lectures has already appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, but we understand that 
neither of the other two—on “The Simplicity of 
Thought ” and “ The Identity of Thought and 
Language”—will be published separately in 
this country. In the number of the Open Court 
for June 9, we also notice contributions from 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Mr. E. A. Proctor, 
Prof. H. C. Adams, and Mr. John Burroughs, 
besides a London letter signed “ Hypatia 
Bradlaugh Bonner.” 

The Papyrus Club of Boston has contributed 
600 dols. (£120) towards the project for building 
a summer cottage for Walt Whitman, 
recently noticed in the Academy. The New 
York Critic states that Walt Whitman’s inoome 
from all sources last year amounted to 1,600 
dols. (£320). 

At the suggestion of Prof. Howard Crosby, 
of New York, the Eev. Dr. W. C. Winslow has 
begun to form a list of patrons for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, each patron being pledged 
to contribute not less than twenty-five dollars 
annually. The first patron who has entered his 
name upon Dr. Winslow’s new list is Col. 
Elliot F. Shepard, of New York. 

At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in Boston, the executive com¬ 
mittee were authorised to transmit to M. 
Naville the congratulations of the society upon 
the successful accomplishment of his great 
labour, the compilation and publication of the 
variorum edition of The Book of the Book. 

The American branch of the firm of Cassell 
& Co. announce a novel entitled A Tragic 
Mystery, written by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in 
collaboration with Inspector Thomas Byrnes, 
chief of the detective bureau of New York. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, announce 
for publication during the summer a thoroughly 
revised edition of Dr. Albert S. Cook’s transla¬ 
tion of Sievers’s Grammar of Old English ; and, 
later in the year, Zupitza’s Old and MidcUe- 
English Reader, translated by Prof. G. E. Mac- 
Lean, of the University of Minnesota. 

Messrs. Benjamin Bros., of New York, 
announce for publication, in the autumn, a new 
periodical, “ devoted to the interests of those 
who collect rare books, prints, and autographs,” 
to be entitled the Collector. 

The ninth term of the Concord school of 
Philosophy will begin on July 13. Twelve 
morning lectures will be devoted to Aristotle, 
and ten evening lectures to dramatic poetry. 

Mr. Edmund Eobertson’s little book on 
American Home Rule, recently published by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, has 
received the following commendation from the 
highest American authority, the New York 
Nation of June 16 : 

“Within the limits that the author has set 
himself, he has done his work with singular 
accuracy. . .. [He has] furnished us with a really 


excellent political text-book. We should hardly 
know where to turn for a clearer and neater account 
of our complicated system of government within 
an equal space.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A GERMAN JUBILEE ODE.* 

Zum 50 jahrigen Regierungs-Jubilaum Ihrer 

Majestiit der Kiinigin Victoria von Gross- 

Britannien und Irland. 

21. Jcxi 1887. 

Es to n’t ein Festgruss durch die Welt in tausend- 
faohem Wiederhall 

Und pflanzt sich fort von Pol zu Pol ala froher 
Kunde Jubelschall. 

So weit der Menschen buntes Yolk bewohnt daa 
weite Erdenrund, 

Bin Name klingt heut' herzensfroh durch Land 
und Meet von Mund zu Mund. 

Victoria! die Fahne flieg't be! schmetteradem 
Trompetenton, 

Victoria ! vom hohen Mast jauchzt es dee Meeres 
rauher Bohn. 

Victoria! die Trommel drohnt's von glauzendem 
Paradefeld, 

Victoria! es blitzt das Wort mit Donnerschlag 
durch alle Welt. 

Bei Waffenklang, im Pulverdampf, bei Hurrahruf, 
Oommandowort, 

Durch Sturm und Brans, Victoria ! Aufjauchzend 
klingt es fort und fort, 

Ein tosend Meer von Lieb und Treu umsch&umt 
Alt-England’s weiten Strand, 

Den Wall von Trotz und Manneemuth, erschiittert 
nie im Weltenbrand. 

Victoria ! Du Siegerin ! so weit dee Lowen Zeichen 
gilt, 

War Deines Namens hoher Slang stets Delnes 
Volkes Schutz und Schild ; 

Wo irgend eine Woge sch aumt, daflattert Albion’s 
Panier, 

Und in den Kampf fur die Cultur zieht seiner 
Sohne stolze Zier. 

Wo Tyrannei und Barbarei das Menschenthum in 
Fessein schlagt, 

Ist’s England’s Heldenvolk. das stets den Lorbeer 
des Befreiers tragt. 

Wo irgend ein geknechtet’ Yolk ringt muthig fur 
sein gottlich’ Becht, 

Hat noch des Briten starke Hand die rohe Willkur 
stets gesehwacht. 

Und wo nur je ein fliichtig Haupt als Schirmstatt 
England sich erkor, 

YergebUch nie hat es geklopft an dieses Yolkes 
gastlich Thor. 

Wo einst das Sklavenschifi das Meer geschandet 
mit lebend'gem Gut, 

Streicht heute friedlich, stolz und frei der Begler 
durch die blaue Flut. 

Ein Weltenreich, so gross und kiihn, in seinem 
Bau so meisterhaft, 

Dess’ Wurzeln trinken aus dem Bom von tausend- 
jahr'ger Heldenkraft, 

Das nie gewankt im schwersten Sturm, von Gott 
und seinem Becht nicht liisst, 

Ein Biesentempel steh’t es da, geschmiickt zu 
einem Weltenfest. 

So bringt, Victoria, Dein Beich Dir Heute seine 
Wunsche dar, 

Und flicht der Idebe grimes Beis Dir jubelnd in 
das greise Haar. 

Hell schimmert wohl das Diadem, mit dem Dich 
schmuckt des Eeiches Macht, 

Doch schoner prangt der Liebe Zoll, der Herscher- 
tugend dargebracht. 


* This ode, by Prof. Keller, was addressed to 
the Queen—and accepted by her—in connexion 
with the jubilee present from Germans resident in 
England, which consisted of a picture by Prof, von 
Wemer, representing the congratulation scene by 
all the members of the German Imperial family on 
the ninetieth birthday of the Emperor William. 
A sketch of this picture was submitted to the 
Queen on Wednesday of last week by a deputation 
consisting of Herr Oscar von Emsthausen, Prof. 
Max Muller, Baron von Stem, &c. 
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Victoria! (lurch fiinfzig Jabr' ziert Deine Stim 
des Beichea Glanz, 

Dutch fiinfzig Jahr wand Liebe Dir der Tagend 
duft’gen Bliitenkranz, 

Uud Macht mit Anmuth, eng vereint, halt ewig 
juDg den alt’sten Thron, 

In deiner Konigin erstrahlt dir ew’ge Jugend, 
Albion! 

Victoria ! dutch fiiufzig Jahr’ Btand’at Du getreu 
zu Deiner Pflicht, 

Nlcht eine Stunde deckte Nacht in Deinem Beich 
der Sonne Licht, 

Drum’ muss Dein Jubeltag auch heut’ ein Volkes- 
Jubilaum sein, 

Denn seinem Jubel leuchtet ja ein Halbjahr- 
hundert Sonnenschein. 

So weit des Briten Zunge klingt, so weit die Erde 
Menschen tjiigt, 

So weit der Grosse und der Kraft, der Tugend wo 
ein Here nur echlagt: 

Sturm’ ans der Milliooen Brust zum Himmel 
donnerndes Hurrah ! 

Brans’ iiber Land und Heere weit: Soil, tautend 
Sdl, Victoria.' 

J. B. Kelleb. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 
xx. 

Whet we now turn to the four editions of 
the Speculum, and observe that they are 
all anopisthographic (figures and text), and 
that the text of one of them is partly xylo- 
graphic and partly typographic, we meet again 
with difficulties when we assign them to the 
period 1471-1474. We must then assume that 
their printer continued to print, perhaps for a 
good many years, his books partly from wooden 
blocks (xylographioally) and partly with 
movable metal types, many years after the 
former mode of printing had been practically 
abandoned on account of the perfection to 
which the latter mode of printing had been 
brought. It is true that block-books were 
printed anopisthographically even so late as 
1475, but not by printers who practised 
the art of printing with movable metal types. 
To bibliographers like Dr. Van der Linde the 
peculiar _ and primitive condition of the 
Specula is no difficulty. As to their ano- 
pisthographic condition, they argue that that 
was natural and neoessary, since the mode by 
which woodcuts were printed rendered the 
versos unfit for further operations. Very well! 
But the art of printing woodcuts together with 
text set up in movable metal types on both 
sides of the paper was already understood in 
Germany so early as 1461, and it would be 
very strange indeed if this first Dutch printer 
(who, if he were not the inventor of printing, 
must have learned his craft in the perfect 
schools of Germany) should have been unac¬ 
quainted with that art. Moreover, the pages 
of the preface consist, in all the four editions, 
wholly of text, without any woodcut at all; and 
as this preface required in the Latin editions 
no more than five pages, it is difficult to see 
why the printer, if at the time that he printed the 
Speculum he understood the art of printing on 
both sides, should have printed this preface on 
three sheets or six leaves (= twelve pages), 
whereas, if he had printed on both sides two 
sheets or four leaves (= eight pages) would 
have been amply sufficient for his purpose. 
Even then he would have been able to leave (as 
he has done now) a blank leaf (two pages) at the 
beginning, and one blank page at the end of the 
quire to agree with and to meet the blank 
page with which the next quire would begin. 
And the way in which the preface of the 
Dutch editions of the Speculum is printed 


proves that their printer knew to be 
economical with his paper, for that preface re¬ 
quiring four pages only, he dispensed with the 
entire blank leaf at the beginning, which we 
find in the Latin editions, and simply left one 
blank page (the first) at the beginning, print¬ 
ing the four pages of text on the second and 
seventh, third and sixth pages of the quire. I 
believe we may infer from this peculiarity 
that the printer of the Specula did not under¬ 
stand the art of printing on both sides at the 
time that he produced the four editions. And 
as regards the other peculiarity of one of the 
Latin editions being printed partly from 
wooden blocks (text and all) and partly with 
movable types, it does not trouble some 
bibliographers in the least. They say that 
either the original printer must have run 
short of types, or must have had an accident 
with certain sheets, and so decided to reprint 
the wanting sheets xylographically rather 
than go to the trouble of casting new types ; 
or the original printer transferred his stock 
of printed sheets to another person, with some 
sheets missing, which the new proprietor 
supplied by printing them from blocks cut for 
the occasion. These explanations may do 
service (for one moment of argumentation) for 
the mixed Latin edition which has twenty 
xylographically printed leaves. But they are 
hardly applicable to the Dutch edition, which 
has two leaves (49 and 60) printed with types 
differing a little, but still materially, not only 
from those of the other leaves of the book and 
the other editions of the Speculum, but from 
all the other types of the Costeriana. Surely, 
neither an old, nor a new proprietor, if 
he did not think it worth his while to cast 
new types for twenty leaves wanting in one 
edition (and now supplied by block-printing), 
would have been so foolish as to undertake 
such a labour for no more than two leaves in 
another edition. Moreover, the argument that 
a new proprietor would have considered it a 
more simple process to cut blocks (which would 
be useless for any other purpose) for the text 
of no less than twenty folio leaves (= forty 
columns), than to cast a new type (which could 
be used for a hundred other purposes) for the 
printing of these pages, might impose very 
well on persons who are still under the erroneous 
impression that the early printers required as 
large a quantity of type as those of the present 
day; but it will hardly pass muster with those 
who have realised that the early printers really 
worked with a very small quantity of type, 
and only needed a small quantity, as they all 
printed their books page by page. 

All that has been said on these twenty 
xylographio leaves, and on the relative position 
in which the edition in which they occur 
stands to the edition wholly printed from 
movable types, as well as on the order in which 
the four editions of the Speculum have prob¬ 
ably been published, appears to me very un¬ 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, the copies of the 
four editions are so scattered up and down 
different places of Europe (and America?) 
that it is well nigh impossible to make an 
adequate examination of them. Some authors 
assure us that the Latin edition with twenty 
xylographio leaves (which I shall call A) is 
really later than the Latin edition, which is 
wholly typographically printed (and which I 
shall oall B). Ottley, who took considerable 
pains in examining the two editions, concluded 
from the breakages and cracks observable in 
the impressions of the woodcuts that A is 
later than B; and he considered his opinion con ■ 
firmed by the fact that he saw, or thought he saw, 
that the twenty xylographio leaves of A, were 
facsimiles of the corresponding (typographic) 
leaves in B. Ottley’s opinion, however, about 
the breakages and cracks, was declared unten¬ 
able by Bernard and Berjeau, who both took 


as much pains as Ottley to examine the two 
editions; but it was endorsed and adopted by 
Sotheby and Holtrop. When we examine the 
facsimiles of two identical pages of A and B 
which Mr. Holtrop has given in his Mon. 
typogr. (pi. 17 and 20), it seems (dear that either 
of the t-vo texts served as a model for the 
other; for in the first line we find mille printed 
as nulle in both editions, and in the second 
oolumn we have in 1. 10 tupiter without a con¬ 
traction for the first r, ana in 1. 21 mdei for 
iudei ; so that we shall perhaps not be wrong 
in saying that substantially A followed B, or 
that the latter followed A, and that the two 
editions have not been set up from two different 
MSS. When we further examine the differ¬ 
ences between the two texts, it would seem 
that the compositor of B has endeavoured to 
produce a more contracted text than the com¬ 
positor of A, and in one or two cases improved 
upon the latter, as, for instance, col. 2, 1. 1, 
daud. (for dauid) against dad. in A; and in 
1. 21 aqua, against aq, with two contractions in 
A. Mr. Holtrop {Mon. typ. p. 22 and 23) has 
collected twenty-four variations between the 
two texts, which prove, according to him, that 
the differences between them are not faults of 
the copyist. But it does not seem to have 
struck Mr. Holtrop that, in col. 2,1. 2, A has: 

“ Angeli ocoidiss 3 (occidisset) derisores Christi 
. . . ,” whereas B has correctly, “ Angeli occi¬ 
disset (occidissent),” &c. This correction of B 
seems to prove that it is later than A; for the 
compositor of the latter text seems to have been 
able to read and understand Latin, so that if he 
had copied B, he would hardly have deliberately 
altered the contracted but correct “ occidisset,” 
into a still more contracted and wrong 
“ oocidiss 3 .” 

I believe a farther comparison of the various 
readings of the two texts would yield a more 
trustworthy criterion as to the relative position 
of the two editions than an examination of the 
cracks and breakages in the engravings; for 
the latter, having been printed by a very im¬ 
perfect process, are liable to show defects where 
the blocks themselves might have been perfect. 
But I am unable for the present to mute such 
a comparison myself, as there is only one edition 
(A) within my reach in the British Museum. 
And as the question of the priority of the two 
editions does not effect my view as regards the 
priority of Haarlem printing, I leave it alone 
for the present. 

Therefore, in dealing with the peculiar condi¬ 
tions of the Costeriana described above, and 
trying to account for them, we must not forget 
that if we place them all in a period beginning 
with 1471, and ending, perhaps, 1480, and 
consequently decline to accept their printer as 
the inventor of printing, that is to say, as a man 
who had never learned the art of printing from 
anybody else, and had no other specimens of 
printing before him, we must inevitably come 
to the conclusion that he wandered either from 
France or from Italy or from Germany into the 
Netherlands, and that he, a disciple of one of 
the perfect schools of printing then existing in 
those countries, would, alone among the 
numerous other pupils of the same schools, have 
so badly learned his craft that he alone printed 
as none other of his fellow pupils. How could 
we believe, for one moment, in such a state of 
things ? It seems to me that we are driven to 
the conclusion that the printer of the Costeriana 
was a self-taught printer, who had never learned 
the art from anybody else, and, consequently, 
that he was the inventor of printing with 
movable types. 

But it will be asked how we can separate 
the dates 1458 and 1471-1474, afforded us 
by five of the Costeriana—the works of Pius 
II., printed in type V.—from the remaining 
forty Costeriana in such a way as to reconcile 
the latter group not only with the year 1404, 
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-when printing makes its appearance in a perfect 
condition at Mentz, but with a still earlier 
date, so as to establish the priority of those forty 
Costeriana over Mentz printing. Here I must 
first remark, what everybody else would remark 
also, that the five Costeriana which cannot be 
placed earlier than 1458, on account of their 
bearing the name of Pope Pius II., need not 
necessarily be placed so late as 1471-1474; for 
the fact that one of them was bought during the 
latter period is no evidence of their being printed 
during that period. The date of this bought 
copy, however, is of the utmost value, inasmuoh 
as it shows us that the printing had been 
accomplished at least before 1474. 

My second remark is that these five Costeriana 
(which we cannot date later than 1474, and may 
have to date, perhaps, so early as 1471, if not 
earlier) show a kind of superiority in type and 
workmanship over the forty other Costeriana, 
which compels us to place the latter group in 
an earlier stage than the former. This fact is, 
I believe, admitted by every bibliographer who 
has paid any attention to these books. It is 
true, Dr. Van der Linde is not of this opinion. 
He even places (p. 299 of his last work) the 
group of five Costeriana at the head of 
his list, and so makes the printer of these 
inounabula begin his career not before 1474. 
But the mere fact of his placing the various 
Donatutee (among which is one edition frag¬ 
ments of which were used as binder’s waste so 
early as 1474), and Doctrinales and Specula later 
than the five works of Pius II., oondemns his 
list as a piece of buffoonery to which we need 
not pay any attention. Therefore, I believe, I 
shall not be blamed by any fair-minded opponent 
of the Haarlem claims, if I say that 1474 is the 
very latest year that we shall have to consider 
for five of the Costeriana, and that we are at 
liberty to date the remaining forty works before 
that year. Perhaps it is unnecessary to add 
that the printing of forty different works was 
not accomplished in a day or two, and that, 
therefore, we shall be at liberty to work our 
way back with them a considerable number of 
years before 1474. J. H. Hessels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ CARFAX.” 

Cambridge: June 27, 1837. 

I have pointed out, in my Dictionary, that 
the etymology of “Carfax” is solved by the 
Middle-Engush carfouket, occurring in the 
Bomans of Partenay as a translation of Old- 
French carrefourg (Latin quatuor farcae), a place 
where roads fork off in four directions. 

In Mr. Plummer’s Elizabethan Oxford, just 
published for the Oxford Historical Society, we 
have an additional light upon the word. At 
p. 119 we find that it was spelt “Carfocks” 
and “ Carfox ” in 1566. 

LittrS points ont that the Provencal form of 
the word is carreforc, whereas the usual Old- 
French form is carrefor, though carrefourg also 
occurs; and he adds that the Provencal is the 
older and truer form. Starting from carreforc, 
the usual Old-French carrefor results from this 
by the loss of c, whereas the Middle-English 
carfouk or carfok results from the same form by 
the loss of r. Nothing but the Latin /urea can 
possibly produce the A:-sound which appears so 
persistently in the Oxford forms of the word. 

At the same time it is quite dear, from Mr. 
Boase’s delightful book on Oxford, that “ Car- 
fax” was also called Quatervois (pp. 87, 115, 
177); and at p. 251 of Mr. Plummer’s book we 
find that, in 1592, it was called “ Carfax or 
Gator Foyie.” This Cator Foyee or Quatervois 
represents a Latin quatuor vias. 

The net result is that the same place had 
two distinct names. “ Carfax,” formerly Car- 
fox, represents Latin quatuor furcas, while the 
alternative name Quatervois represents Latin 
quatuor vias. The latter name is now dead; but 
the reminiscence of it survives whenever we are 
told, by a natural mistake, that “Carfax” is 
“ derived from ” quatuor vias, which is simply 
impossible, Walter W. Skeat. 
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THE MYTH OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

Settilngtoii: June 28, 18S7. 
The exposition of this myth has excited so 
much interest that I would ask to be allowed 
to note some further details. 

1. Psyche, the new crescent moon, resembles 
Aphrodite, the old moon, so closely, that on her 
first appearance a new Aphrodite is reported 
to have appeared, and she is called and wor¬ 
shipped by that name. 

2. The nuptial palace where Cupid comes to 
Psyohe is olearly the star-decked heaven. It 
was built by divine, and not by human, hands; 
the crystal river is the milky way ; the beasts 
pictured on the walls are the signs of the 
zodiac; the figures on the floor are the con¬ 
stellations ; the innumerable jewels which give 
light like the sun are the stars; and the in¬ 
visible music is the music of the spheres. 
Psyche floats through the air into tbis celestial 
palace from the top of a lofty mountain, and 
m the morning Cupid flies off through the starry 
skies. 

3. The waxing of the crescent moon is 
repeatedly described. When the slender Psyche 
has been embraced by the dark bridegroom she 
inoreases rapidly in size. "She marvelled 
greatly that in so small a time her body should 
swell so big.” 

4. In the third quarter the moon begins to 
wane. Psyche is told how the dark serpent 
she has wedded will devour her, and that she 
will be “ swallowed up in the gulf of his 
body.” 

5. Psyche’s tasks are plainly meteorological 
labours. The stars, represented by grains of 
com of various sizes, have to be sorted and 
arranged according to their order. From the 
clouds, the great sheep of heaven, she is bidden 
to gather the shining wool; and this she does 
when the sun goes down, and the sunset clouds 
leave their golden fleeces hanging, within her 
reach, upon the thorns. Lastly, she has to 
draw water from the black storm-clouds over¬ 
head, which are guarded by the fierce and 
horrible demons of the tempest. 

6. In the fourth quarter the moon slumbers, 
having desoended to the under world mid 
received from Persephone a magic box which 
contains sleep. Cupid finds Psyche sleeping. 
He wipes the sleep from her face and puts it 
back into the box, and then brings his bride 
into the heavenly palace of the sky, where she 
tastes the cup of immortality, and takes her 
rightful seat among the celestial beings, while 
the child she bears, the next succeeding moon, 
is the image of his parents and of Aphrodite. 

The significance of the whole parable is so 
transparent that it is difficult to believe that 
Apuleius, who had been initiated into so many 
of the mysteries, was not aware of the esoteric 
meaning of the myth; while it is still more 
difficult to understand bow the tale should have 
hitherto escaped the keen analysis of modem 
mythological expositors. Isaac Taylor. 


London: June 18. 1887. 

It i8 a little difficultto understand why Canon 
Taylor and Sir George Cox take such exception 
to Mr. Lang’s interpretation of this story. It 
is quite possible to grant all that Canon Taylor 
urges—viz., that the tale told by Apuleius is a 
distorted form of a Babylonian nature-myth— 
and at the same time to accept Mr. Lang’s 
analysis, and to admit the relevance of the 
parallel which he draws between the Greek 
Mdrchen and other tales found mostly among 
savages. Canon Taylor misses the whole point 
of Mr. Lang’s contention by representing him 
as olaiming that the myth was “invented” by 
the Greeks; and his own argument is vitiated by 
the tacit assumption that it was the Babylonians 
to whom the “ invention” is due. Mr. Lang 
would, I think, say that tales suoh as that of 
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“Cupid and Psyche” are the outcome of a special 
mental and social state throngh which it is 
probable every race has at one time passed, and 
to which the ascertained condition of modern 
savages offers the nearest parallel. But it is 
part of his hypothesis, as I understand it, that 
MUrchen are not invented by or among any 
definite race or tribe. Whether a hypothesis 
•which attempts to recover from the mythologi¬ 
cal systems of the past traces of the mental and 
social condition of the men amoDg whom those 
systems were worked out, be “ barren,” as Sir 
George Cox asserts, is open to question. The 
majority of folklorists will not share Sir 
George’s opinion. Admitting, however, the 
correctness of Canon Taylor’s analysis, what 
follows ? Surely that the Babylonians were at 
one time in a state which led them to explain 
natural phenomena by analogies derived from 
their own social surroundings. Canon Taylordoes 
not mean that they would have made up a tale 
about the dark half of the moon being a bride¬ 
groom whom the bride might not see, unless 
they were familiar with the idea of husbands 
and wives forbidden to look upon each other. 
When primitive man piotured the natural forces 
as sentient beings, he must surely have lent 
them not only his own ideas, but his own 
manners and customs. For Mr. Lang, the 
facts of the story constitute its ohief interest, 
as they seem to him to establish a mental and 
social community between man at as early 
a period as we can trace him back and 
uncultured man of the present day. Canon 
Taylor, on the other hand, is most interested 
by the details of the mythological explanation. 
But there is no necessary antagonism between 
the two views. 

I would, however, point out to Canon 
Taylor that in basing his analysis solely npon 
the tale as found in Apuleius—a tale, upon 
his own showing, late and distorted—he 
is building upon a very insecure foundation. 
What does he make of the modem European 
variants of “ Cupid and Psyche” P Take, for 
instance, the Danish version, collected by 
Grundtvig (transl. Folk Lore Record, vol. iii., pt. 
ii., p. 225), “ Prince Wolf P ” Would he regard 
this as indirectly due to Apuleius P If so, how 
does he explain the many differences of detail— 
differences in which the Danish version is borne 
ont by variants collected from all parts of 
Europe ? If “ Prince Wolf ” is independant of 
Apuleius, it must still, according to Canon 
Taylor, be derived from the hypothetical 
Babylonian myth. But in this case the details 
upon which so much stress is laid, being 
different from those in “Cupid and Psyche,” 
the same mythological explanation will not fit 
both forms of, ex hypothesi, the same myth. 
One of the most marked features in stories 
of this class is that the heroine bears 
three children to her mysterious husband, 
that the latter carries them off immediately 
after birth, and that, at a later stage of the 
story, they help their mother in her search for 
the vanished husband. By what lunar pheno¬ 
menon does Canon Taylor explain this incident ? 
Another prominent feature, especially in the 
Teutonic variants, is the presence of special 
Teutonio mythical conceptions of the other 
world, such as the Qlassberg. Does not this 
imply that the tale was current among 
German races at a time when such concep¬ 
tions retained their full force P I cannot but 
think that if Canon Taylor will review the 
whole group of stories of which “Cupid and 
Psyche,” though the most famous, is neither 
the most beautiful, nor, as I believe, the most 
archaic, he will turn his back upon the interpre¬ 
tation which he now puts forth. 

Both Mr. Lang and Canon Taylor would 
probably agree in attaching importance to the 
details of stories of the “ Cupid and Psyche ” 
class, whether found among the people of 


antiquity, or in modern Europe, or among 
modem savages, however much they .differ as to 
the precise significance of such details. They 
would regard them, in common with other facts 
of folklore, as survivals of earlier beliefs and 
customs, and would make use of them in their 
attempt to reconstruct those beliefs. But there 
is a school which treats these facts in an entirely 
different way. The beliefs, customs, and fictions, 
roughly grouped together as “ folklore,” are, 
in its eyes, no survivals of an archaic past, tq be 
reached through them alone ; but are simply 
such misunderstood fragments of the higher 
learning of the race as have filtered down to 
the folk. However interesting they may be, 
their interest is of a nature diametrically 
opposed to that which the ordinary folklorist 
seeks in them. Hitherto, this school has 
turned its attention chiefly to MUrclien, and its 
main thesis has been that of the Indian origin 
of popular tales. Opponents of this school will 
consider it not the least among the services 
which Mr. Lang has rendered to the scientific 
study of folklore, that he has, in the preface 
to ms Cupid and Pytche and elsewhere, so 
demolished this thesis as to make it henceforth 
undeserving the slightest notioe. But an attempt 
is now being made, with considerable ingenuity, 
to prove that the great majority, if not the 
almost entirety, of medem European folklore 
has its origin, not in a pre-Christian heathen 
past, but in popular conceptions of Christian 
belief, legend, and symbolism. In his Ilohester 
lectures, the Eev. Dr. Gas ter has brought 
forward many arguments in favour of this 
view. Nor does he stand alone. In no field 
of folklore has the believer in the “sur¬ 
vival” theory felt on safer ground than in 
that of customs. Yet it is impossible to deny 
the force of the onslaught made by M. Fustel 
de Coulanges on the views which seek to 
connect certain mediaeval practices with hypo¬ 
thetical systems of land-tenure and family 
organisation among the early Germans. If I am 
not mistaken, an attack in force upon the ortho¬ 
dox folklorist position will shortly be made all 
along the line, and the lateness of much that 
we have been treating as survivals of primitive 
belief and custom will be boldly proclaimed. 
Under these circumstances it would seem more 
advisable to place beyond question the sound¬ 
ness of the views which the great majority 
of folklorists hold about certain facts, than to 
discuss which is the most interesting—the 
anthropological or the mythological—way of 
interpreting those facts. At,feed Nutt. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. July 4, B p.m. Boyal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8.80 p.m. Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition: 
“The Educational Work of the Anglo-Jewish 
Community,’’ by the Uev. S. Singer. 

Wednesday, July s. 8 p.m. 8odety of Literature: 
“ The Literary Training of the Memory and of the 
Eye.” by Mr. Charles Leland. 

Thursday, July 7,8 p.m. Carlyle Society. 

Saturday, July 8, to a.m. Geologists’ Association: 
Excursion to Sudbury, Suffolk, In association with 
the Essex Field Club. 

8.45 p.m. Botanio: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran. 
Comprising Sale’s Translation and Pre- 
limary Discourse, with Additional NoteB 
and Emendations. Together with a Com¬ 
plete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourses, and Notes. By the Eev. 
E. M. Wherry. Yol. IY. (Triibner.) 

The first three volumes of this work were 
reviewed in the Academy of July 29,1882, and 
August 21, 1886, where some elaborate notes 
will be found on the general make-up of Mr. 


Wherry’s “ Quran,” together with some free 
criticisms on his “additional Notes and 
Emendations.” The present, which is the 
concluding portion of the work, does not call 
for any detailed analysis, inasmuch as, in the 
maui, the compiler has treated its contents on 
the same system as that adopted in the 
preceding volumes. Nevertheless, a few 
supplementary remarks may not be out of 
place here. 

It would have been well had Mr. wherry 
restricted himself to giving, as does Sale, 
whose translation he professes to reprint, the 
English rendering of the Arabic titles, to the 
silraht, or chapters, of the Kur-au, since in 
his superadded English spelling of the latter 
he almost invariably disfigures them, as will 
be seen from the subjoined examples, culled 
from the volume under review, to each, of 
which I attach a correction in accordance with 
Mr. Wherry’s own system of transliteration: 


Examples. 
Sfitat al Shori. 

,, al Zuihr&f. 

,, alJ&siyah. 

,, al Fatah. 

,, al Hujrit. 

„ al Wkqia. 

,, al Saf. 

„ al TaghabUn 
,, al Abas. 

„ al Tatfif. 

,, al Aid. 

,. al Insbirdh. 

,, al Baiyana. 

,, al Hamza. 

„ al Abu Labab. 


Corrections. 

8b rat al 8hUra. 
al Zul-bruf. 
al Jdthiyah. 
al Fath. 
al Hujfirat. 
al Waqia (or Wa- 
qiah). 
al Saff. 
al Tagbdbun. 
Abas. 

al Mutafflfin. 
al Ala. 

Alam Nashrad. 
al Bayyina (or 
Bayyinah). 
al Humaza (or 
Humazah). 


99 

If 


99 

99 


>> 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 




I notice that Mr. Wherry, like many others, 
disregards in his transliterations alike the 
grammatical elision of the hamaah , when, in 
construct with the final vowel of a preceding 
word, and the euphonio tashdld , which is 
always used, in pronunciation, after the article 
al, when followed by a word beginning with a 
solar letter. The late eminent orientalist, E. 
W. Lane, as also the lamented E. H. Palmer, 
and the distinguished Arabist, Prof. William 
Wright, are conspicuous exceptions to this 
slipshod practice; and even Mr. Wherry him¬ 
self sometimes follows suit, as when he writes 
“ Dhu’l Hajja ” (p. 62), “ Abd-ul-Rahman ” 
(vol. ii., p. 804, note), and 11 az-Zaqqum ” 
(vol. iv., p. 35); albeit he also writes “al 
Zaqqum” (p. 112), and “Abd al Mutallib” 
(p. 68) for Abd ul Mu«alib. In my opinion, 
there seems to be no valid reason whatever 
for the non-observation of the two Arabic 
rules above referred to; and transliteration 
made in accordance therewith would un¬ 
doubtedly be more euphonic as well as more 
correct, and the English reader would cer¬ 
tainly be as well able to read SAratu'sh-ShUra, 
Suratu’s-Zukhruf, S&raiu’t-TAr, Suratu’s-Saff, 
Suratu’n-Nala, Sdratu’n-Nds, SAralu’lSrc- 
maiah, Suratu Abi-Ldhab, as the distorted 
forms given to those titles in the examples 
adduced in the foregoing list. The reader 
will moreover notice that in these trans¬ 
literations I have introduced the circumflex 
('*) to denote a long vowel, in lieu of the 
acute accent ('), which many Arabists, who 
are copied by Mr. Wherry, adopt for that 
purpose. Nevertheless, I do not hesitate to 
denounce such use of that accent, not only as 
antagonistic to the meaning involved m its 
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designation, bnt as opposed also to the general 
practice of our own lexicographers, who 
invariably mark a syllable on which the 
emphasis should fall with that accent. 
The French, in like manner, write 
dgalite, effrayi, Condi, deeori, armi, &o. But, 
further, this misuse of the acute accent 
deprives us of a familiar and most valuable 
aid for conveying tbe right pronunciation of 
transliterated Arabic words. Eighty out of a 
hundred ordinary English readers, pace Bur¬ 
ton, would probably pronounce the word 
Maskat (Muscat) Maskdt, whereas if written 
Masked, with the acute accent on the first 
syllable, they would read it correctly; and 
so of Sdnah, Sunnah, Salad, Fatah, Sddakah, 
and endless other cognate words, which an 
English reader unacquainted with Arabic 
grammar would be at a loss, without such 
accentuation, to enunciate accurately. I 
observe that Prof. "Wright adopts the 
grave accent (') as a substitute for the acute 
(') in the accentuation of transliterated 
syllables. Thus he writes “heraza,” “fetha,” 

“ Kesra,” which I should severally render 
“hamzah,” “fathah,” “ Kasrah,” albeit I 
am only referring here to the professor’s 
adoption of the grave for the acute accent, 
which I deem a novel and unauthorised use of 
tbe former. But as regards the use of the 
circumflex to denote a long vowel, my con¬ 
tention is supported by Sale, Pocock, 
Palmer, Bodwell, and Muir, and is, moreover, 
familiar to us through the French language 
in such words as me me, creme, preler, meler, 
gener, &o. Hence its use to that end by 
Caussin de Perceval, Perron, Fresnel, and 
other French Arabists. Prof. Wright, I 
see, and Dr. Bedhouse, use a horizontal mark 
over the vowels for the same purpose. To 
that substitute I have no objection to urge. 

Another noticeable default in the same 
category is that, like Sale, Mr. Wherry 
frequently omits the terminal A in his trans¬ 
literation of Arabic. Thus he writes Sura, 
Amina, Fatima, Madina, Tahdma; yet, in¬ 
consistently enough, he gives the A in Allah, 
Khadijah, Kaabah, Makkah, and many other 
words. This point deserves special notice, 
owing to Dr, Bedhouse’s letter, published in 
the Academy of November 22 last, in which 
he denounces as “ a very common European 
error” the addition of the A, or “final 
aspirate,” in the English transliteration of 
many Arabio words. Hence, as I read the 
eminent Orientalist’s criticism, when that 
aspirate is not sounded in pronunciation he 
omits it, writing “Fatima,” not Fatimah, 
lest, as I presume, the unwary reader may 
aspirate the A. But in our Bibles we find 
such names as Sarah, Hannah, Judah, Beulah, 
Moriah, Jehovah, in the enunciation of which 
no one thinks of sounding the last letter as 
an aspirate. I quite agree with Dr. Bed- 
house that in the construct case the final A 
assumes the sound of t, as in Fatimatu bint- 
Muhammad ; yet that does not strike me as 
a valid reason for eliding the final A, which, 
among other uses, is indicative of the feminine 
gender, as in Fatimah, Khadijah, Aminah, 
&c.; also of the nomina vide, of many abstract 
nouns, nouns of multitude and of quality, as 
well as of adjectives of intensiveness, all 
which important indications would be lost by 
dropping the final A. And, further, unless the 
vowel a, left after the elision of that letter, 


be furnished with some etymological mark 
of distinction, there would be great risk 
of its being confounded with the d, 
formative of the singular of many verbal 
nouns, such as bind, eafd, jald; with 
the masculine plurals ending in the same 
letter, such as h ukamd, djhniyd, kxifard ; and 
with the feminine plurals of many adjec¬ 
tives, such as kubra, sughra, hugna, &c. Dr. 
Bedhouse says that “many eminent Arabists 
avoid such errors”—a remark which rather 
surprises me, since Pocock, Lane and Palmer, 
and Fresnel and Perron among French Oriental¬ 
ists, as also Burton, all retain the final aspirate 
A, the latter taking special care to distinguish, 
by some adequate diacritical sign, those sub¬ 
stantive and adjective forms with which 
words ending in the final aspirate A might 
otherwise be confounded. 

In connection with this subject, I cannot 
help referring to a solecism on the part of no 
less an authority than the present Arabic 
lecturer at University College, London, a 
Syrian by birth, who signs himself “ Habib 
Anthony Salmon©.” The surname, so written, 
cannot be a correct transliteration of the 
Arabio, which is unequal to expressing it in 
that form, “ Salmona,” “ Salmoneh,” or 
“Salmonai,” being the nearest approach 
thereto of whioh it is capable. If, on the 
other hand, the word is a patronymic or a 
gentilic adjective derived, as is alleged, from 
the “Salmone” (SaA/iun;) of Acts xxvii. 7, 
then the name should be written, as all 
Syrians write it, and as we find it in the 
latest and best Arabic translation of the New 
Testament, “ Halmuny.” As regards the two 
prefixed Christian names, “Habib,” is un¬ 
questionably Arabic; but why the very 
familiar Arabic “ An tun,” which was doubt¬ 
less given to the lecturer at his baptism, 
should be transformed into the much less 
common English “ Anthony ” is beyond my 
comprehension. 

There is one other feature in Mr. "Wherry’s 
“ Quran ” which calls for remark. His 
English version is an accurate reprint of 
Sale’s translation, throughout whioh, how¬ 
ever, he has changed into italics an immense 
number of sentences which in bis exemplar 
are printed in Boman letters. His object 
was doubtless similar to that of the trans¬ 
lators of the authorised version of our Bible, 
namely, to distinguish between the verbal or 
precise rendering of the original and the 
words or phrases deemed necessary to convey 
the meaning of the idiomatic Arabic, or to 
supplement by glosses what may have been 
judged obscure in its diction. There can be no 
doubt that Sale—whose copious references to 
al-Baidhawy, Jalalu’d-Dio, Zamdkhshary, 
Ash-Shahrastany, and other famous Muslim 
commentators and jurists attest tbe depth of his 
researches into their writings—took infinite 
pains that his scholia on the text should be 
based on the best authorities. The same 
meed of praise may fairly be bestowed on the 
translators of the authorised version of our 
Bible; nevertheless, in my judgment, they 
often foist in italicised words and sentences 
where they are not only uncalled for, but 
where they even detract from the terseness of 
the original. To adduce one instance in 
point from Eccles. xii. 13: “ Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter; Fear God 
and keep His commandments, for this ie the 
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whole duty of man,” where the intercalated 
“ duty ” serves only to weaken the pithiness 
of the latter clause of the passage. But 8ale, 
as shown by Mr. "Wherry’s italics, goes far 
beyond such slight glosses, as will be seen 
from the following rendering of Surah oii., an 
example taken at random from a thousand 
others whioh might be adduced: 

“ In the Name of the most Mebcifot, God. 

“ (1) The emulous desire of multiplying 
riches and children employeth you, (2) until ye 
visit the graves. (3) By no means should ye 
thus employ your time : hereafter shall ye know 
your folly. (4) Again, by no means : hereafter 
shall ye know your folly. (5) By no means: if 
ye knew the consequence hereof with certainty 
of knowledge, ye would not act thus. (6) Verily, 
ye shall see heil: (7) again, ye shall surely see 
it with the eye of certainty. (8) There shall ye 
be examined, on that day, concerning the 
pleasures with which ye have amused yourselves 
in this life." 

Palmer renders the passage thus: 

“ In the name of the merciful and compas¬ 
sionate God. 

“ The contention about numbers deludes you 
until ye visit the tombs ! 

“ Not so ! In the end ve shall know! And 
again not so! In the end ye shall know 1 
“ [5] Not so! Did ye but know with oertain 
knowledge! 

“Ye shall surely.see hell! And again ye 
shall see it with an eye of certainty. 

“Then ye shall surely be asked about 
pleasure.” 

I do not indorse the latter version as wholly 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, it suffices to show 
the needlessness and inexpedience of mul¬ 
tiplying paraphrases on the Arabic original, 
and inserting them in an English translation 
of the Kur-an. Some glosses, owing to the 
different genius of the two languages, are 
indispensable, and may fitly be incorporated, 
in italics, or within brackets, into the text; 
but beyond these it is preferable that they 
should be relegated to foot-notes. 

In conclusion, I venture to submit for 
serious consideration two suggestions dedu- 
cible from the criticisms on Mr. Wherry’s 
“ Quran ” which have appeared in the 
Academy: 

1. The great want of a standard alphabet, 
or system, for transliterating Arabio into 
English. Unaided or isolated individual 
effort would be powerless to overcome the 
difficulties with which such an attempt is 
beset, mainly owing to the suum cuique rife 
amoDg existing partisans. But surely the 
combined energy, influence, and resources of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, the Boyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, the Biblical Archaeological 
Society, and some of the leading missionary 
societies whose agents are employed in India 
and the East, and who have possibly at their 
command a few scholars like the Bev. T. P. 
Hughes, would suffice to supply the much- 
needed authorised standard for the use of 
English Orientalists and students generally. 

2. The still greater desideratum of an 
authorised English version of the Kur-An. 
Sale’s translation was a prodigy of Oriental 
linguistic knowledge and research when it first 
appeared, now upwards of a century and 
a half ago; but the attempts which have 
since been made to improve upon it attest the 
wide-spread conviction that it required 
emendation. In our day it has been followed 
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by “ The Koran,” translated from the Arabic 
by Rodwell; “The Kur’an,” translated by 
the late £. H. Palmer; and by some 
“Selections from the Kur-an” by the late 
E. W. Lane. But as far as my knowledge 
extends, neither of these versions has secured 
the entire approval of English Arabists 
generally. In some respects one is preferred 
to the other; bat as a whole the result has 
been to make confusion worse confounded. 
Such is the unquestionable fact, albeit it is 
deeply to be regretted that it should be so; 
for when we take into consideration the 
broad extent of British interests in India and 
the East, the millions of Muslims who are 
our fellow-subjects, and the praiseworthy 
zeal which English scholars have manifested 
in mastering the religious systems of those 
countries, it seems passing strange that, thus 
far, we do not possess a standard English 
version of that book which is regarded by a 
third of the human race with the same 
veneration as Christians regard the Holy 
Bible. Surely it is high time that we should 
rid ourselves of this reproach; and it haply 
the learned societies above-named would con¬ 
sent to undertake that task also, its execution 
would redound to their imperishable credit 
and renown; and I would fain add that any 
support given by the Academy to this 
suggestion will certainly be hailed with 
delight and acknowledged with gratitude by 
every British Orientalist. 

Geobgb Pbbcy Badges. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tiie Geologists’ Association is about to visit 
Cornwall during its long excursion, which will 
commence on August 8. Arrangements will 
be made for examining the structure of the 
country between St. Austell and the Land’s 
End, and of gaining an acquaintance with the 
mineral industries of the county. At the last 
meeting of the association, a valuable micro¬ 
scope was presented to Dr. Foulerton, in 
recognition of his services for ten years as 
hon. secretary. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Thi English Gokthb Society.—( Wednuiay , 
June 15.) 

Schctz-Wilson, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. William 
Helnemann read a paper on “Goethe on the 
English Stage.’’ After defending Goethe's 
morality and philosophic views against, the 
many serious attacks which have at different 
times been made on him, and dwelling at some 
length on Goethe’s oelebrated theory of “Gott- 
Natur," he urged upon his listeners the desira¬ 
bility of a worthy English representation of 
Goethe's plays. By means of such a representa¬ 
tion Goethe’s titanic mind would become intelli¬ 
gible to those who at present saw in his views and 
doctrines the gosjwJ. of self-indulgenoe and 
immorality exemplified by a licentious life. The 
beauty, and truth, and loftiness of Goethe’s 
“ Man exists for culture; not for what he can 
accomplish, but for what can be accomplished in 
him” would then become evident and undeniable. 
He gave a sketch of the history of the 
several performances of “Faust” which had at 
different times taken place at various London 
theatres. As a curious fact, be mentioned that a 
version of “Faust” had actually been performed 
in England during Goethe’s life-time, and four 
years previous to the first Brunswick performance 
under Klingemann’s management. George Soane's 
curious spectacular play, “The Devil and Dr. 
Faustus,” founded upon the first part of Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” was acted at Drury Lane in 1825. In 
1842, Grattan’s “Faust; or, The Demon of the 


Draohenfels,” was produced at Sadler’s Well; and 
an English version of Carry's play, by Charles 
Kean, at the Princess's, in 1859. In 1866 the two 
Phelpses distinguished themselves in a stage adapta¬ 
tion, by Bayle Bernard, produced by Chatterton at 
Drury Lane; and in 1874, Mr. W. 8. Gilbertsignally 
failed in attempting to turn the “Gretchen” 
incident into a sentimental play of his own. Mr. 
Irving’s Lyceum “Faust,” which has been 
assailed so furiously by many admirers of Goethe, 
was described by Mr. Heinemann as having had 
the undeniable merit of popularising Goethe 
among the large and indifferent publio. Mr. 
Irving, he said, had aroused a phenomenal 
interest for Goethe in all who had been to the 
Lyceum. The lecturer characterised the present 
moment as peculiarly auspicious for producing to 
English audiences other of Goethe's plays—such 
as “ Egmont" or “ Goetz von Berlichingen.” He 
denounced the melodrama as trivial and common¬ 
place, the French social drama as immoral, and 
expressed his conviction that the production of 
Goethe's plays on the English stage would be a 
distinct advantage for audience and actors. On 
the other hand, he had every hope that a worthy 
performance of Goethe on the English stage 
would soon make the German poet as much a 
favourite with the English publio as Shakspere is 
with every educated German. 

Boyal Asiatic Society. — (Monday, Juno 20.) 

Sir Thomas Wade, president, in the chair.—Mr 
E. S. W. Senathi Baja, of Ceylon, read a paper on 
“The Pre-Sanskrit Element in Ancient Tamil 
Literature.” This literature, it was argued, 
seemed to have no definite origin. Unlike the 
languages and writings of other peoples, which 
pass through various stages of natural development 
before arriving at maturity, the high dialect of the 
Tamil had apparently sprung up into full growth 
from the Instant of its birth. Like the fabled 
Bishis, it had not traversed the intermediate states 
of infancy and youth. To the orthodox Hindus 
believer the solution was simple—the language 
was obtained by miracle. Different sects vied, one 
with the other, in claiming its inventions for their 
own particular divinities; all, however, accepting 
Agastya as the mouthpiece of revelation. Accord¬ 
ing to the Arhatas, Tamil is one of the eighteen 
languages revealed by the omniscient Jma. There 
was again another theory, which made this poetic 
I dialect only the miraculously revealed language. 
The lecturer was not content with any of these ex¬ 
planations, and proceeded to give his views by 
applying the comparative method, so frequently 
employed with successful results. One of his more 
important conclusions was that the ancient Tamils 
were in possession of an alphabetical system, and 
a certain amount of literature independent of 
Sanskrit. The age of Agastya, the historical pre¬ 
decessor of Tolkappiyan, was in reality a new era 
in the history of Tamil literature. Then Sanskrit 
influence first began to be felt; Northern religions 
and institutions were introduced; the Brahmanical 
priesthood, bearing in its tram rBuddhists, 
Ajmakas, and other sects, poured down upon the 
South; literature, before exclusively Drsvidian, 
became modified by the introduction of new heroes 
and new names gathered from the Brahmanical 
pantheism. This process of gradual change was 
completed before the second century a d., for in 
Ptolemy and the Periplus of the Bed Sea the most 
southern point of India was known by its Sanskrit 
name of Kumari.—After a few words from Prof. 
Terrien de Laconperie, the president tendered 
the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Senathi Baja— 
whose paper will appear at length in the October 
number of the Journal —and the proceedings of the 
session were declared closed. 


FINE ART. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE QREAT TEMPLE OF BTJBA8TI8. 

In the admirable paper on Excavations in 
Egypt which Marietta published in 1879, the 
eminent explorer says that, after all the inter¬ 
esting mounds of Egypt shall have been 
exhausted, then, in order to be quite certain 
that nothing has been passed oyer, “par 


suroroit de precautions,” one might attempt 
the mounds of Bubastis with the faint hope of 
finding some few monuments of later times. 

It is certain that, despite their great extent, 
Egyptologists have never given much attention 
to the mounds of Tell Basta. They have been 
abandoned to the dealers in antiquities, who 
have thoroughly rifled the large neoropolis of 
cats, from which they get the numerous bronze 
figures of that sacred animal which fill the shops 
of Cairo. It was one special point that directed 
my attention to Bubastis—the Pi Beseth of 
Scripture. In all the excavations which the 
Egypt Exploration Fund has made in the 
Delta, there is one remarkable fact to be 
noticed. Absolutely no monuments of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty have been found. At San, 
Khataaneh. Pithom, Nebesheh, Saft-el-Hen- 
neh, &c., there are monuments of the XIXth 
Dynasty, and sometimes much older ones of 
the Xlith and XIHth Dynasties ; but in that 
case the gap between the Middle Empire and 
the XIXth Dynasty is complete. We are 
thus led to the conclusion that under the 
Thothmes and the Amenhoteps a great part of 
the Delta was still in the possession of 
foreigners, and not under the dominion of the 
Pharaohs. How far did the XVIIIth Dynasty 
reign over the Delta ? This is a most important 
historical question, which our latest excava¬ 
tions have raised, and which must be kept in 
view in the future excavations in the Delta. 

During the winter I heard that some interest¬ 
ing tombs containing scarabs of Amenhotep III. 
had been found at Tell Basta under ruined 
houses. Besides, in previous visits which I 
made to Bubastis, I had seen others with the 
name of his queen. Perhaps there might be 
some monuments of the XVIIIth Dynasty more 
conclusive than scarabs. I settled there with 
Mr. Griffith in the month of April. We pitched 
our tents close to the mounds in the necropolis 
of cats, and we began working both under the 
houses and in the area of the temple. The 
result was to show that in the place where 
Mariette thought there was nothing left, there 
are the ruins of a considerable temple, which, 
on a smaller scale, bears some likeness to the 
temple of San, with which it may be compared. 

On the north-western side of the mounds— 
that aide, namely, which is visible from the 
station of Zagazig, there is a large depression 
surrounded on all sides by ruins of houses. 
This is clearly the site of the temple described 
by Herodotus as one of the finest in Egypt. A 
few weathered blocks of granite, unearthed in an 
unsuccessful attempt of Mariette’s, showed that 
there had been an edifice of some importance. 
The entrance was on the east, as stated by 
Herodotus. We began trenching with numerous 
workmen, in order to get an idea of the plan 
of the temple. As far as we can judge now, 
it consisted of three different parts: on the east 
a large building, which, from the inscriptions it 
contains, I shall call the Festive Hall; in the 
middle the Hypostyle Hall; and, towards the 
west, an edifice of later date, which, though it 
shows the name of Nekhthorheb, I will call 
Ptolemaio. We worked in the three parts at 
once; but we soon gave up the Ptolemaio temple, 
and devoted all our time and efforts to the two 
other parts. A great deal has been done; but 
in order to complete the excavation, it will 
require another campaign of two or three 
months. In that place where, a short time ago, 
a few blocks of granite only were visible, one 
sees now a field of ruins, which, as I said before, 
reminds one of San. Enormous granite blocks 
are piled above one another, intermingled with 
oolossal columns and architraves, and gigantic 
statues broken into many pieces. I believe that, 
when the whole place shall have been cleared, 
it will be very interesting for tourists to visit 
who cannot go to Upper Egypt. 

On the eastern side is the greatest amount 
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of blocks. There stood what I have called the 
Festive Hall—a large building without columns, 
but peopled by a crowd of statues in red and 
black granite. All bear the name of Raineses 
II., but many of them were probably usurped 
by the great Pharaoh of the XIXth 
Dynasty. A colossal head was the first we 
discovered. It was very soon followed by 
another, and by the remains of several colossal 
groups. Besides the cartouche of Rameses II., 
the name which occurred first was that of 
Osorkon II. of the XXIInd Dynasty. A few 
blocks only had been unearthed when we saw 
that they bore inscriptions of that king, which 
increased in number the more stones we 
laid bare. They all belong to a single tableau, 
representing a great festival given by the king, 
very likely on the day of his coronation. Long 
processions of gods are represented, priests 
bringing offerings, carrying sacred boats, or 
executing religious dances. Osorkon, either 
alone, or with his queen Karoama, is often 
represented in a sanctuary, face to face with 
the goddess Bast. It is curious that, although 
the XXIInd Dynasty is said to be Bubastite, 
we found no name of any other king belonging 
to it; especially nothing of Shishak. Judging 
from what he has done there, Osorkon II. must 
have been a powerful king. However, he may 
not have built the Festive Hall. He may 
have enlarged it, and he certainly usurped some 
of the monuments on which Rameses had 
inscribed his name. Of this, there are some 
curious instances. 

Besides the colossal monuments, there were 
others on a smaller scale, some of which have 
been sent to the museum of Boolak; as, for 
instance, a fine head in red granite wearing 
the atef crown, quite intact, which is, I believe, 
the only specimen of the kind. Others, such as 
a crouching statue of a son of Rameses II., will 
be soon seen in England. When we had 
uncovered a large space filled with blocks, we 
began turning them and looking for the inscrip¬ 
tions that might be underneath; a most 
exciting work which we could only begin, and 
which will have to be completed next winter. 
Under one of them we found a most valuable 
stone, now at Boolak. It bears the cartouche 
of Pepi of the Vlth Dynasty—a king whose 
name is also found at San, and who is said to 
be the founder of Denderah. The name of 
Pepi carries us to a very early period, and re 1 
minds us that Bubastis is spoken of by 
Manetho in connexion with the Ilnd Dynasty. 
The cartouche of Pepi is a long one, like that 
at San, and he is said to be “ Lord of On and 
Ant.” Another important name for history is 
Usertesen III. The XHth Dynasty has, there¬ 
fore, worked at Bubastis, and extensively too; 
for it is to those kings that we must refer the 
magnificent columns of the Hypostyle Hall, 
In that part of the temple there was a colon¬ 
nade which justifies the judgmentof Herodotus, 
when he says that the temple of Bubastis was 
one of the finest in Egypt. It consisted of 
magnificent monolithic columns in red granite, 
with capitals in the form of lotus buds, or 

C m leaves, or the head of Hathor, with two 
g locks. That they are older than Rameses 
II. is proved by the fact that on one of them 
the name of that king is cut across the orna¬ 
ments of the column. One of the lotus capi¬ 
tals is particularly beautiful, the cutting and 
polish being still perfect. The column, which 
was originally monolithic, is now in several 
pieces; but under the capital, where it is 
narrowest, it is still twelve feet round. Though 
Rameses II. aud Osorkon II. have inscribed 
their names everywhere, it is very possible that 
we must attribute this fine edifice to the Xllth 
Dynasty. The style of the work is decidedly 
too good for the XIXth Dynasty. If this 
opinion is confirmed by further excavations, it 
will furnish another instance of a temple in 


Lower Egypt having been respeoted by the 
Hyksos. Near the colonnade there were also 
several statues. One, of life-size, sitting, 
bears the cartouche of Rameses VI.—a very 
rare name in the Delta. 

The season was near its close, and Ramadan 
was approaching; we were, therefore, obliged to 
cease working, and we parted reluotantly from 
a place where we went with small hope, but 
which turned out to be one of the most interest¬ 
ing in Lower Egypt. The Egypt Exploration 
Fund has its work traced out for next winter; 
and I believe we may expect important results 
from a complete excavation of the temple of 
Bubastis, of which we have cleared only about 
one-third. 

Edwabd Naville. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The new rooms lately added to the National 
Gallery will be opened to the public on Monday 
next, July 4. Advantage has been taken of 
the increased space to rearrange also the pic¬ 
tures in the old rooms. 

Mb. Haynes Williams —who has returned 
to England after a year’s sojourn in Fontaine¬ 
bleau—has been occupied, and indeed is still 
occupied, with a series of Renaissance interiors 
which, wherever they come to be exhibited, 
will engage, we should suppose, a considerable 
share of attention from the artistic world. 

Mb. Van Haanen —who, when he is at his 
best, is so much the strongest of all the recent 
painters of Venetian life—has but just finished 
a perfectly masterly picture which was for a day 
or two, and may, perhaps, still be, in the hands 
of Mr. Maclean. The Royal Academy has 
never treated Mr. Van Haanen particularly 
well, and it is not surprising that he should 
never have destined this work for its show. 
Besides, this is a picture quite devoid of popular 
story. Nothing whatever happens in it, though 
a good deal may be happening outside of it; 
for it represents a vigorous Venetian brunette— 
the harmonies of whose dark hair and warm 
brown flesh tints are splendidly expressed— 
leaning over a temporary wooden partition in 
eager curiosity to witness a show. The 
girl has a domino, and is arrayed in 
dress of the eighteenth century. The vivacity 
of her outlook on the world—a true bit of 
characterisation, indeed—is yet not more strik¬ 
ing to the student of the picture than is the 
unsurpassed artistry with which Mr. Van 
Haanen has put upon canvas her form, her 
colours, her gesture. The work is an admir¬ 
able instance of the finer sort of realism. It 
is a pity that this picture, which makes no 
popular appeal by reason of its theme, but is 
painted for pure delight and as an exercise of 
the palette, should not be destined to be known 
more widely than will now probably be the 
case. 

Thebe are now on view, in the premises of 
the East India Art Manufacturing Company, at 
13 King Street, St. James’s, some interesting 
examples of Burmese carving from the palace 
at Mandalay. 

Mb. Henby Doyle’s two most recent 
acquisitions for the National Gallery of Ireland 
are valuable examples of Dutch masters. One 
of them is a Wouvermans — a charming 
picture of moderate dimensions, representing a 
halt in camp, in summer weather. In the dis¬ 
tance are the tents raised for the night. In 
the foreground riders and horses alike refresh 
themselves; and these—together with the 
covered haystack, which is likewise prominent 
in the foreground—are built into that harmo¬ 
nious composition of which Wouvermans was so 
conspicuous a master. The second and much 
larger picture is a dark landscape by Ruysdael, 


with figures by De Keyser. The scene la the 
skirts or the more open places of a thin wood¬ 
land—very likely, it is believed, near the 
famous “ House in the Wood,” at the Hague ; 
and in front a carriage with two illustrious 
occupants wends its way towards the residence. 
The gentleman’s sons ride behind the stately 
but somewhat funereal conveyance in which the 
father and a lady make for the house. Several 
questions of interest connect themselves with 
this picture. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell, of Melksham 
House, Wilts, has presented to the Shrewsbury 
Library and Museum 240 water-colour draw¬ 
ings of Welsh antiquities. The drawings are 
to scale, and chiefly represent prehistoric 
objects, as cromlechs, maenhirs, &o.; but they 
include many Romano-British inscribed stones 
and some mediaeval antiquities. The drawings 
were all made on the spot (with oamera-lucida) 
by Mr. Worthington G. Smith, of Dunstable, 
during the eleven years from 1875 to 1885. 


THE STAGE. 

“ Constance Fee be.” 

On Monday afternoon there was produced at 
the Vaudeville—at a special matinit given by 
Miss Alice Torke—a new play, in a prologue 
and three acts, by two writers not heretofore 
known to the stage. “ Constance Frere ” 
was the name of the piece. It was seen and 
listened to with much attention by an assem¬ 
blage consisting in great measure of theatrioal 
people. Of critics proper there were few; 
but, then, no one is so keen a critic as yonr 
player—so keen a critic of opportunities of 
effect, that is to say—the literary sense is as 
a rule denied him, and he never thinks of 
asking “Is that like life? ” but only “ Will 
that tell? Is that fetching?” And the 
theatrical people possessed their souls, we are 
bound to report, with a certain amount of 
patience through a good deal that was not 
“ telling ” in the prologue and the three acts 
—through a good deal, too, of what was 
somewhat ordinary talkee-talkee, such as 
does not specially commend itself to the 
student of literature—the somewhat too 
commonplace discussion of ethical and social 
questions. More than once, for instance, 
plainly accepted facts as to the inequalities of 
life and its hardships were stated as if they 
had been discoveries; more than once the 
current moralities of the day were expressed 
in what only appeared to be epigram and 
satire; nor were the authors wholly free from 
a suspicion of giving undue prominenoe to a 
fad of fussy women and of such men as abet 
them. So that the piece needs a certain 
pruning, and a certain braoing, to put it 
briefly; and the question is, when it has 
received these, will it have that in it which 
can obtain long life? Well, we think it pos¬ 
sible it may; and, if it is not a performance, 
it is certainly a promise. We are a little 
cool as to the actual success the piece can 
hope for, because the material of its intrigue 
is not new, nor are the character sketches 
particularly vivid or fresh. But, yet we 
say, at the very least, the piece has promise ; 
for the material, if old, is used often with 
distinct adroitness, and generally with a 
knowledge of stage effect. And, moreover, 
there are several passages of crisp dialogue 
—certain witty sayings, and here and there 
a touch of graoe. Another good thing to 
note—the authors have not told their story 
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too soon; the third act (which is the fourth, 
if one must count the prologue) is not an 
idle aot, a merely obvious reconciliation of 
what had got to be reconciled. There is yet 
some story in it. We are not sure but that 
the conduct of that story is the best pieoe of 
construction which the play affords ; and we 
are certain that the closing words, with their 
reticence and right suggestiveness, have about 
them a trace, though it may be but a trace, of 
literary feeling, of the sense of style, which 
the mere playwright goes without, to the day 
of his death. 

“ Constance Frere ” does not, on the play¬ 
bill, make any claim to be wholly original. 
It does not sound like an adaptation from the 
French, since, out of a company of several 
people, adultery is suggested by only one. 
Perhaps if we were better read in everyday 
English novels, we might be able to “ spot ” 
the particular romance which gave the 
dramatists their motive. Or, it may be only 
that, remembering how often the word 
“ original ” is used for dramatic work which 
has nothing whatever of real freshness, the 
authors have scorned to claim “ originality ” 
for their effort. The story we shall but 
briefly indicate. It is that of a heroine 
whose essential and continuous, or at all 
events repeated, weakness the writers of the 
piece do not seem to have understood. One 
may pity this young woman a good 
deal; one may even like her; but 
one cannot respect her very much, and 
the reader shall shortly see the grounds for 
this statement. Constance Frere is, in the 
prologue, very much in love with a man who 
proposes to quit her. He quits her because 
he is practically tired of her. He has seduced 
her with unreasonable facility when she 
thought she was going to be married to 
him. Her nature is of the kind in which 
love, disappointed or betrayed, turns only 
to hate. And Constance Frere proposes to 
hate very soundly, for the remainder of 
her days, the polished ruffian who has availed 
himself of her feebleness. A devoted person, 
thoroughly in love with her, she refuses, not 
because she has been seduced by another, but 
because she is not attached to the devoted 
person. Then, in the first act, there oomes a 
lord, very honest, very warm-hearted, very 
Radical—very muchamau of the moment and 
of a mesalliance ; and he, over head and ears 
in love with the young womai, in his turn 
proposes to her. She is a governess, and the 
bait is a tempting one. Instead of refusing, 
she accepts—accepts with likiug, instead of 
with love, and accepts, in the main, because 
she will be a woman of title. Weakness the 
first was the being seduced, weakness the 
second was loving the title, weakness the 
third was never thinking of making a clean 
breast of weakness the first. 

And while the heroine is so repeatedly 
feeble, the villain is so outrageously villainous. 
Is anybody really quite so bad as that, always 
threatening, as well as always deceiving, the 
woman over whom he has gained an advant¬ 
age ? The polite villain was tired of Constance 
Frere until she married finely ; then he again 
became enamoured of her; this time she was 
fairly strong—really there was no manner of 
room for weakness the fourth, if she was 
meant for a heroine—and so he exposes the 
first of her secrets to her husband before the 


guests in her drawing-room. And this re¬ 
minds us of an improbability—of a point in 
which (since we may now leave the villain) 
we may take leave to suggest that the 
husband was wanting. The wife has sum¬ 
moned him, along with his friends, and 
denounces the man who has insulted her. 
The husband declares that the insulter 
shall be shot. Then the insulter calls out 
to all the room that the wife had been 
his mistress before marriage. The wife 
does not deny it, and the husband lets the 
man alone. Now, if the question were put 
in proper form, in Vanity Fair , whether this 
should have been, surely the only answer 
“adjudged correct” would be that he should 
have horsewhipped the offender, even if, still 
in a rage, he had not carried out his earlier 
threat of shooting him ? How did the fact 
that the young woman had been the mistress 
of the brute before she had married the noble¬ 
man in any way affect the question then at 
issue ? 'Was the insult inflicted after her 
marriage less an insult on account of it ? 
And, if it did not warrant the insult, did it 
warrant the disclosure ? 

But we have analysed enough. The piece 
was mounted, in some respects, rather ridicu¬ 
lously ; but, for a single performance, for the 
moment, that mattered little. It was acted 
excellently by representatives of husband, 
villain, and devoted friend—Mr. Bassett Roe, 
Mr. Frank Cooper, and Mr. Cecil Ward; and 
with a certain measure of sympathy and skill 
—but with far too much gesticulation, and 
that gesticulation too little varied—by Miss 
Alice Yorke. 

Frederick Wedmobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

To the Vaudeville this evening there will be 
transferred Mr. Gillette’s highly successful 
drama, ‘‘Held by the Enemy.” Many of the 
original performers will, we believe, hold their 
parts; but Miss Rate Rorke, attached to the 
Vaudeville Theatre, will assume the part which 
has been played at the Princess’s with such 
grace and distinction by Miss Alma Murray. 

Mr. William Poel gives his matinSe next 
Tuesday. That, too, will be at the Vaudeville. 
He will appear in a one-act romantic piece, 
dramatising an incident in the life of Beeth¬ 
oven ; and so will Miss Mary Rorke, who made 
so picturesque and free a figure in Mr. Poel’s 
own adaptation of “ Mehalah ” last year. 


MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

The performance of “Faust” at Drury Lane 
was exceptionally fine, so far as cast was con¬ 
cerned, and exceptionally interesting, as it in¬ 
cluded part of the “ Walpurgis ” aot, never given 
before in this country, though the music has 
often been performed in the concert-room. When 
“ Faust” was produced at Paris at the Theatre 
Lyrique in 1859, the “ Walpurgis ” revel formed 
part of the fifth act, and it included an appa¬ 
rition of Margaret which was not included in 
the Drury Lane show. We do not know how 
far this portion of the opera was modified when 
the work was produced as a grand opera in—if 
we are not mistaken—1870. One is so accustomed 
to see the work without this striking and (as 
exhibited by Mr. Harris) gorgeous spectacle that 
it is difficult to say how far it adds to the merit 
of the work. It certainly comes as a bright 
piece of colour between the death scene of 


Valentine and the gloomy dungeon soene; but 
for all that it appears to us too large for the 
frame. M. Jean de Reszke’s Faust was in all 
respects admirable—splendid singing, finished 
aoting. His brother Edouard’s Mephistopheles 
was also full of finesse and power. M. Maurel 
distinguished himself greatly as Valentine. 
Miss Nordics was charming as Marguerite; 
and, probably, through being so well supported, 
acted and sang with more than usual animation. 
The house was crowded. 

" Lucia ” was given on Monday evening, and 
Mdlle. Gambogi appeared as the heroine. Her 
voice is not of particularly pleasing quality; 
but she sang the mad soene fairly well,, and 
was much applauded. 

The performance of Weber’s romantic opera, 
“ Der Freischiitz,” by the pupils of the Royal 
College of Musio at the Savoy Theatre on 
Monday afternoon was in its way as successful as 
the “ Deux Journ6es ” given last year. Weber’s 
music, however, is more exacting, and the singers 
were not always equal to their task. But the 
afternoon’s proceedings must not be criticised 
as an ordinary publio performance. The pro¬ 
fessors of the college merely wished to give to 
the pupils a most valuable practical stage lesson, 
and to their friends and to any of the public 
who took an interest in the matter an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing what work was being done, 
what progress made, at the college; and, 
viewed in this light, there was cause for great 
satisfaction. The fresh voices, excellent sing¬ 
ing, and dear enunciation of the chorus deserves, 
perhaps, first mention, and, next to these, the 
careful playing of the band—composed for the 
greater part of students—under the direction of 
Dr. Stanford. Miss Russell found the part of 
Agnes very trying. Miss Roberts interpreted 
with much spirit the “Annie” musio. Mr. Kilby 
and Mr. D. Price sang in a commendable 
manner; the former had plenty of hard work, 
and got through it very creditably. Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling, Prof. Visetti, and Mr. B. 
Soutten assisted in the preparation of the 
opera; and everything was managed carefully 
and conscientiously. The “wild hunt” in the 
wolf’s glen was wisdy omitted; even at its best 
it fails to make one shudder. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present at the per¬ 
formance. J. S. Shedlock, 


REGENT CONCERTS. 

Little Josef Hofmann played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in C (Op. 15) at the eighth 
and concluding Philharmonic concert last 
Saturday afternoon. It was a wonderful per¬ 
formance. So far as the mere playing of the 
notes was concerned, there was no special cause 
for surprise after the lad’s exhibitions of skill 
at his recitals ; but the intelligence and feeling 
which he displayed made a deep impression. 
A cadenza by Moscheles introduced into the 
first movement was given with remarkable 
vigour and aplomb; but, in our opinion, the 
most stricking feature of the afternoon was the 
lovely tone and tender gracefulness with which 
the slow movement was interpreted. And next 
to this the boy’s coolness. With royalty and a 
crammed house in front of him, surrounded by 
an orchestra of experienced players, with Sir A. 
Sullivan at their head, the boy seemed as quiet 
and comfortable as if he were merely surrounded 
by playmates. He has the knowledge and, 
apparently, the feelings of a man, though 
in stature and behaviour he is a mere child. 
We still have grave doubts as to the advisability 
of making such a “lion”of him; and cannot but 
think that a few more years in the schoolroom 
would better fit him for the exoiting career 
which is in store for him, should he be spared. 
His nerves may be strained rather than 
strengthened. We “ have doubts ” beoause it 
must really be perplexing to know what to do 
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with little Josef. It would be interesting to 
know whether some eminent pianist, such as 
Mdme. Schumann or Herr Rubinstein, has been 
oonsulted as to the best mode of developing 
his wonderful gifts. Concerning the rest of 
the concert little need be said. Mendelssohn’s 
“ Italian ” symphony was admirably given, and 
Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Nevada, and Mr. Lloyd 
helped to make the vocal portion of the pro¬ 
gramme unusually brilliant. 

On Monday evening Herr Richter gave his 
eighth concert, and for the third time this 
season a new English symphony was included 
in the programme. Dr. Stanford’s “ Irish ” 
Symphony is a work which will undoubtedly 
add to the composer’s reputation. Haydn, 
and especially Schubert, made use of “ folk ” 
music in their writings, and Dr. Stanford shows 
great wisdom in turning to the interesting old 
tunes of his native country. The second move¬ 
ment opens with a theme in the form of a 
hop-jig; in the Andante scraps of Irish airs 
are used or imitated, while in the Finale the 
principal subjects are the stirring tunes “ Re¬ 
member the glories of Brian the Brave ” and 
“Let Erin remember the days of old.” After 
a first hearing, we are disposed to think that 
the first and second movements might with 
advantage have been shortened, seeing that the 
work takes in performance no less than three 
quarters of an hour; but for the rest we can 
only speak in terms of high praise of the design 
of the work and the way in which that design 
has been carried out. The applause at the dose 
of the slow movement, and the numerous recalls 
after the performance, showed in a very decided 
manner how pleased the audience were with 
the work. It was admirably rendered under 
Herr Richter’s direction, and the eminent con¬ 
ductor was evidently delighted with the 
enthusiastic reception given to the composer. 
The programme induded some “ Wagner ” 
excerpts, Schumann’s “ Manfred ” Overture, 
and Mozart’s “ Parisian” Symphony, 
i. The London branch of the Wagner Society 
gave a Conversazione at St. George’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. The members of the German 
Liederkranz sang the chorus of sailors from the 
“ Flying Dutchman ”; and the ladies of Mrs. 
Trickett’s Academy, under the direction of Mr. 
H. F. Frost, the “Spinning” chorus from the 
same work. Mr. Walter Bache contributed a 
Liszt paraphrase on Walther's song from the 
“ Meistersinger.” Besides these pieces, the 
first scene from “ Das Rheingold ” and the 
second scene from “ Gdtterdammerung ” were 
given. The vocalists were Miss P. Cramer, 
Miss Friedlander, Miss Little, Messrs. Grove 
and Nicholl. The Wagner Sodety not being 
in a sufficiently flourishing condition to engage 
a full orchestra, were fortunate in securing the 
able services of Mr. C. Armbruster, a skilful 
pianist, who knows every note of the scores. 
A small orchestra, however, was engaged to 
play the “ Siegfried ” idyll. Mr. Armbruster 
conducted. There was a large gathering, and 
the performances were much applauded. 

Space prevents us noticing in detail many 
other concerts. Mr. A. Napoleon, a Portuguese 
pianist, gave a recital at Prince’s Hall on Thurs¬ 
day week. He has great command of the key¬ 
board, and as a player was heard to advantage 
in a pianoforte concerto of his own composition. 
Mr. Thorndike, the well-known vocalist, gave 
two interesting vocal recitals at Prince’s Hall 
on June 20 and 27, the programmes consisting 
entirely of works by English composers. Mdlle. 
M. Remmert, who enjoys a high reputation on 
the Continent, gave a pianoforte reoital at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, and Miss 
Cantelo one at Prince’s Hall on the following 
day. Mdme, Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig 
gave the last of their excellent chamber con¬ 
certs! at Prince’s Hall on Saturday evening, 
June_25. 
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LITERATURE. 

Reminiscences. By Thomas Carlyle. In 2 
vols. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
(Macmillan.) 

Carlyle as seen in his Works. By James 
Kerr. (W. H. Allen.) 

Thebe is no doubt whatever either as to the 
good intentions of Prof. Norton in publishing 
a second edition of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, or 
as to the care with which he has discharged— 
from his own point of view—his editorial 
duties. He has made these charges against 
Mr. Fronde, that the first edition of the 
Reminiscences “ was so carelessly printed as 
frequently to do grave wrong to the sense,” 
and that “the punctuation, the use of 
capitals and italics, in the manuscript— 
characteristic of Carlyle’s method of expression 
in print—were entirely disregarded.” Who¬ 
ever compares any one page in the first 
edition of the Reminiscences with what ought 
to be the corresponding page in the second, 
will find both charges made good. There is 
no longer any question that Mr. Froude sent 
the Reminiscences to the press with in¬ 
excusable haste; that he revised his proofs 
with inexcusable carelessness; and that his 
treatment of Carlyle’s capitals, italics, and 
other peculiar modes of expression, taken 
in connexion with his own nuda veritas or 
“warts and all” theory of portraiture, was 
altogether inexcusable. It is impossible to 
take but one view of Mr. Eroude’s memorial 
to Carlyle. He led bis readers to believe 
that it was as solid a piece of masonry as 
anything ever erected by James Carlyle. 
This belief, and this belief only, could be 
urged in defence of its ruggedness and its 
angularities. But The Reminiscences now 
stand revealed as a piece of jerry-building. 
The remainder of the Carlyle biographical 
literature, being of Mr. Froude’s handiwork 
to a far greater extent than The Reminiscences, 
is now suspect. For if Mr. Froude’s eyes 
and judgment have failed him in regard to 
Carlyle’s modes of expression, they are much 
more likely to have failed him when he came 
to deal with Carlyle’s treatment of his wife, 
and to look at various actions through the 
coloured spectacles of his own views of what 
Carlyle “ ought ” to have done. 

Prof. Norton says that— 

“In the first pages of the printed text there 
were more than a hundred and thirty correc¬ 
tions to be made, of words, punctuation, 
capitals, quotation marks, and such like; and 
these pages are not exceptional.” 

This is quite true, as the following parallel 
passages from tbe two editions of The 
Reminiscences, which, though not taken quite 
at random, are essentially typical, will suffice 


to prove. Here is Carlyle’s portrait of Jeffrey, 
according to Mr. Froude:— 

“ I seem to remember that I dimly rather felt 
there was something trivial, doubtful, and not 
quite of the highest type in our Edinburgh 
admiration for our great lights and law sages, 
and' poor Jeffrey among the rest; but I honestly 
admired him in a loose way as my neighbours 
were doing, was always glad to notice him 
when I strolled into the courts and eagerly 
enough stept up to hear if I found him 
pleading; a delicate, attractive, dainty little 
figure, as he merely walked about, much more 
if he were speaking; uncommonly bright black 
eyes instinct with vivacity, intelligence and 
kindly fire; roundish brow, delicate oval face 
full of rapid expression ; figure light, nimble, 
pretty, though so small, perhaps hardly five 
feet in height. He had his gown, almost never 
any wig, wore his black hair rather closely 
cropt; I have seen the back part of it jerk 
suddenly out in some of the rapid expressions 
of his face,” &c. 

Here now is Jeffrey according to Prof. 
Norton— 

“ I seem to remember that I dimly rather felt 
there was something trivial, doubtful and not 
quite of the highest type, in our Edinburgh 
admiration for our great Lights and Law Sages 
and for Jeffrey among the rest; but I honestly 
admired him in a loose way, as my neighbours 
were doing; was glad to notice him when I 
strolled into the Courts; and eagerly enough 
stept up to hear, if I found him pleading. A 
delicate, attractive, dainty little figure, as he 
merely walked about, much more if he were 
speaking; uncommonly bright black eyes, 
instinct with vivacity, intelligence and kindly 
fire; roundish brow, delicate oval face full of 
rapid expression; figure light, nimble, pretty, 
though small, perhaps hardly five feet four in 
height; he had his gown, almost never any wig, 
wore his back hair rather closely cropt—I have 
seen the back part of it jerk suddenly out,” &c. 

Mr. Froude has thus in a few lines con¬ 
trived to take four inches off Jeffrey’s 
stature—to convert him, in fact, from a little 
man into a dwarf—and to make Carlyle pity 
him as “ poor,” when he had no excuse for 
doing anything of the kind. Further, Mr. 
Froude takes the Carlylian significance out of 
this passage by suppressing the Carlylian 
capitals, one of which—in “Courts”—is, in 
any case, absolutely necessary. The substitu¬ 
tion of a semicolon for a dash in the final 
sentence spoils its picturesqueness entirely. 
In the same sketch of Jeffrey, Carlyle, 
referring to the uncles of a Dumfriesshire 
murderess, said that they “were maternal, 
and come of a very honest kin.” Mr. Froude 
substitutes “were’’for “come,” and spoils 
the sentence. Again, speaking of Craigen- 
puttock, Carlyle talks of “ our cosy little 
Drawing-room, bright shining, hidden in the 
lonely wildernesses.” Mr. Froude renders 
this “our cosy little drawing-room, bright- 
shining, hidden in the lowly wilderness.” 
Imagine Carlyle using such a Pecksniffism as 
“lowly"—especially of his wife’s property ! 
Jam satis. 

It is in omission, not in commission, that 
Prof. Norton fails as an editor of the Remi¬ 
niscences. He says that, 

“ in the present edition some trifling passages 
referring to private persons, calculated to give 
pain, and likely to be of no interest to the 
reader, are omitted, as they ought to have been 
at first.” 

it 


Whether these passages “ought" to have 
been omitted at first, it is too late to omit 
them now. They have been published, and 
readers of Mr. Norton will simply turn to Mr. 
Froude for the passages omitted, more espe¬ 
cially as they are all indicated in the new 
edition. Then on what principle does Mr. 
Norton decide that certain passages are 
calculated to give pain, and that others are 
not so calculated ? Why, for instance, 
should he refrain from giving sentences 
relating to Mrs. Irving’s relatives, and yet 
let it go forth that Badams, Carlyle’s Bir¬ 
mingham friend, took to “ drinking brandy 
instead of water,” and “ died miserably ” ? If 
pain has been given by the publication of 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences, the mischief cannot 
be undone by “ omissions ” at this time of day. 
Prof. Norton admits that he cannot give effect 
to all Carlyle’s injunctions to Mr. Froude; 
thus he prints the bulk of the paper on 
Mrs. Carlyle, in spite of Carlyle’s very 
peremptory injunction against publication, 
which he quotes. What Prof. Norton might 
have done, and what perhaps he ought to 
have done, was to have printed the Reminis¬ 
cences precisely as Carlyle wrote them; with, 
where necessary, footnotes showing that 
Carlyle was wrong in his estimates of certain 
persons, or, as in the case of the late Mr. 
Darwin, had repented and recanted what he 
had written in haste or with too few facts 
before him. The excellence and amplitude of 
Prof. Norton’s footnotes—they are ever so 
much fuller and better than Mr. Froude’s— 
justifies a belief that he would have 
performed this very important task in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. As things 
stand, however, the curious will go to Prof. 
Norton for Carlylian accuracy, and to Mr. 
Froude for Carlylian fulness and mis¬ 
chievousness. 

Mr. Kerr’s volume on CarlyU as seen in 
his Works'is a thin, honest, commonplace 
piece of criticism, fit to be read before a 
Young Men’s Society, and unimpeachable as 
regards tone. But was it worth Mr. Kerr’s 
while to print such a paragraph as this: 

“There is often a strain of cynicism in Carlyle’s 
humour. It is a caustic humour, and is more 
after the manner of Swift than of any other 
writer in our language. We miss in it the 
light, graceful, and amiable humour, entirely 
without gall, of Addison and Goldsmith. We 
miss in it the genial humour of Soott. As for 
the delicate and subtle humour of Charles 
Lamb, not only could Carlyle not imitate it, he 
could not even see it.” 


How very pupil-teacherish is all this, 
especially “the genial humour of Scott”! 
Discussing the question as to whether Carlyle 
will take his place among the immortals, Mr. 
Kerr mentions him in the same breath with 
Brougham. Nothing could more conclusively 
show that Mr. Kerr does not know the differ¬ 
ence between literature proper and journalism. 
Brougham, parliamentary orator, essayist, 
popular lecturer, or, as Mr. Kerr would say, 
“ writer of surpassing merit,” was, alike in 
his energy and in his “ slovenly omniscience,” 
merely a daily journalist of imposing intellec¬ 
tual presence. Mr. Kerr’s volume will be found 
useful chiefly as a judicious selection of 
Carlylian “beauties.” 

William Wallace. 
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Leaves from my Chinese Scrapbook. By 

Frederick Henry Balfour. (Triibner.) 

Mb. Balfour is not a novice in writing on 
Chinese subjects. In 1876 there appeared 
his Waifs and Strays from the Far East, con¬ 
taining twenty essays on topics connected 
with China, with which his position as a 
journalist in Shanghai had made him familiar. 
In 1881 he published his version of “The 
Works of Chwang Tsge, Taoist Philosopher,” 
the hardest nut to crack in all Chinese litera¬ 
ture, in commencing with which his labours 
as a translator he was perhaps more adven¬ 
turous than wise. Having made Taoism his 
special theme, Chwang Tsge was followed in 
1884 by a translation of Lao Tsge’s Tao Teh 
King and other Taoist texts; and now we 
have from him the present work, Leaves from 
my Chinese Scrapbook, containing, like his 
Waifs and Strays, twenty different articles, 
the chief of which are, more or less, of a 
Taoist character, though the author’s own 
views as to the nature of the system do not 
come into prominence. The other articles 
are all interesting. The writer of this notice 
might differ from him somewhat in his esti¬ 
mate of filial piety in China, and on some 
other minor points; but the whole book will 
well repay a careful perusal of it. 

The three chief subjects are in the first, 
tenth, and twentieth chapters, under the 
titles of “ The First Emperor of China,” “ A 
Philosopher who never lived,” and “The 
Flower Fairies : a Taoist Fairy Tale.” The 
first of these must have our principal attention. 

“ The First Emperor ” was the title 
assumed by Cbfcng, the King of To-’in, in 
221 b.c., the twenty-sixth year of his reign 
over his native state, or kingdom, when 
he had abolished the feudal dynasty of 
Cban, and reduced all the states which 
had been contending for centuries xor 
the supremacy under his sirg’j * sway. 
His ministers and partizanS felt that 
a new title must be taken to signalise the 
new epoch, and proposed that their sovereign 
should thenceforth be styled Thai Hwang 
(“ The Great Augustus ”); but he said to 
them, “ Away with your Great, but let the 
‘ Hwang ’ remain. I shall be styled Hwang 
*®r-( = Augustas Imperator, or, perhaps 
rather, Augustus Divus). I shall be Shih 
Hwang Ti, Augustus Imperator I, my son 
Augustus Imperator II., and so on in one line 
down to the ten thousandth generation.” 

We are glad that Mr. Balfour has given to 
Shih Hwang Ti the foremost place in his 
hook, for he has hitherto received but little 
attention from students of history. There 
are three men who stand out on the Chinese 
field conspicuous above all others by their 
grand proportions and distinct personality— 
“ Yu the Great,” who has been called “ the 
Chinese Noah,” the founder of the feudal 
monarchy in the twenty-third century b c. ; 
Confucius “the Sage,” “the Teacher and 
Pattern of ten thousand ages,” in the fourth 
and fifth centuries b c. ; and Ts’in Shih 
Hwang Ti, “the Chinese Napoleon,” the 
builder of the Great Wall, the destroyer of 
the Confucian books and scholars, with whom 
the feudal monarchy ended and the imperial 
system which still prevails began, and whose 
own meteoric career terminated in 210 b c. 

In Mr. Balfour’s monograph we have the 
longest and most discriminating account that 


has yet appeared in English of this remark- fell ill at a place called Sha-ch’ifi in the present 
able personage. It might have been fuller, department of Shun-teh in Peh-chih-li. He 


and critical decisions may be come to that 
will modify in some degree our estimate of 
the man. It is unfortunate that nearly 
everything about him has been transmitted to 
us by “the scholars” of China, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the class between which and 
himself there was an irreconcilable feud. 
The reproach of bastardy will be wiped away 
from his birth, and the foul stories of his 
mother’s profligate sensuality after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Ts'in may be cleared 
off. In general, however, the delineation of 
the man and his doings will remain much as 
we have them from our author. 

New light is thrown by Mr. Balfour on one 
interesting passage in the history of his sub¬ 
ject from the Japanese work Rok Shi Riak. 
Certain Taoistic views were, probably, one of 
the inheritances of Shih Hwang Ti en Ts’in ; 
and in 219 b.c., on a progress in the eastern 
parts of his empire, he heard much of the 
existence of “Three Isles of Fairyland,” 
some days’ voyage off in the “ North Sea,” 
peopled by “ Immortals,” and where was to 
be found “ the Herb [or medicine] of Immor¬ 
tality.” Fired with a desire to obtain the 
herb the emperor despatched an expedition, 
consisting of “ several ” thousand young men 
and women, under Hsu Shih (or Hsu FA), a 
celebrated mystic, to find the immortals and 
bring back to him the precious medioine- 
The quest, of course, was unsuccessful; nor 
have we any account in Chinese histories that 
the voyage of discovery was renewed. But 
what could those “fairy isles” be but the 
islands of Japan? And Mr. Balfour says, 
we now know for a fact(?) that Hsu F£i did 
arrive there. According to the Kok Shi Riak, 

“ In the seventy-second year of Kore Tenno a 
man named Hsii FA arrived in Japan from the 
state of Ts’in, accompanied by a thousand per¬ 
sons, consisting of men, women, and children. 
He also brought with him a certain book, and 
the object of his visit was to find the elixir of 
immortality. In this he was unsuccessful, and 
therefore he never went back. He took up his 
abode at Fusiyama, and his memorial temple is 
still to be found at Kumanosan.” 

We need not say how, if this account be 
accepted, it confirms the conjecture men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Mayers (under Hsii Shih) that 
the whole legend about the Fairy Isles has 
some reference to attempts made to colonise 
the Japanese islands. Was the first emperor, 
dissatisfied with the realm which he had con¬ 
quered and enlarged, looking out for new 
lands in the vast ocean which he might add 
to his dominions ? But his own death was 
not far distant from the date assigned to this 
attempt to obtain the herb of immortality. 
The years 215 and 214 b.c. were marked by his 
measures to repress the encroachments of the 
barbarians of the north, by a great extension 
of the limits of the empire in the south, and 
by the commencement of the “ Great Wall ” ; 
213 saw his edict for the burning of the Con- 
fuoian books; 212 his extravagance in build¬ 
ing the famous O-bang palace; his massacre 
of nearly 500 of the Confucian literati; and 
the banishment of his eldest son Fu Su, who had 
remonstrated with him on such a deed, to 
superintend the labours of the general Mang 
Thien on the wall. On his return from a 
progress in the south and east in 210, he 


hated, we are told, to speak of death, and 
none of his attendants dared to mention the 
word to him. As his end approached, hit 
resentment against his eldest son passed away, 
and he told a eunuch to write a short message 
as from himself telling FA 8A to meet him at 
the capital with a coffin and bury him. Before 
this message could be sent off, however, the 
emperor had died. The eunuch kept it back, 
and the premier weakly yielded to his coun¬ 
sels. They kept the death a secret, and the 
corpse was conveyed to the capital, where it 
was interred in the ninth month by the second 
son, whom, they said, he had appointed to 
succeed him. The interment took place in 
the mausoleum which the emperor had pre¬ 
pared for himself in mount Li, with nameless 
horrors, which Mr. Balfour does not relate. 

Our author does not try to whitewash the 
first emperor, which would be a vain attempt. 
The moral which he draws from the sketch he 
has given is that the epoch is, perhaps, the 
saddest in the whole of China’s history, and 
that the mischief which it wrought is well- 
nign irreparable, “having inspired in the 
Chinese mind a rooted and consummate horror 
of change, and made the very word reform 
hateful to the Chinese people.” To the pre¬ 
sent writer it seems that the impression left 
by the first emperor on the Chinese mind is 
not so much the dislike of change and reform, 
as the fear of tyranny and hatred of violence. 
More than thirty years ago, when the Thai 
Phing rebellion was running its coarse, many 
Chinese gentlemen used to call on me to ask, 
what intelligence I could give them of its 
progress; and all of them were confident of 
its speedy suppression. “You know the 
history of the Tsin dynasty,” said one of them 
one day. “ Thai Phing Wang is as ruthless 
as Shih Hwang Ti was. Fire and blood never 
built up a permanent rule in the world and 
never will.” 

We have said so much on Mr. Balfour’s 
first chapter that we can add but a few words 
on the tenth, which is occupied with the works 
of Lieh Tsze. Mr. Balfour calls him “a 
philosopher who never lived,” but it seems to 
us there can be no doubt of his existence at 
no long time after the death of Confucius. 
The collection of essays which bears his name, 
however, does not profess to have been 
written by himself, but to be the compilation 
of a disciple. Still, as Mr. Balfour says, our 
possession of the book is a f aot, and we have it 
with a commentary of the fourth century a.d. 
Our author commences his account of it by 
telling us that a nephew of Marquis Tsiing 
once said to a friend of his that the works of 
Lieh Tsze bore a close resemblance to our 
Bible. He does not endorse the young Chinese 
gentleman’s opinion, but says that in reading 
the book he found much that interested him, 
and m Jch that deserved recording. We have 
accordingly in this volume a fairly full digest 
of the contents, avoiding for the most part 
what is metaphysical and difficult to under¬ 
stand, but giving all or nearly all the stories, 
by which the speculations and teachings of 
Tao sm are illustrated, very carefully trans¬ 
lated, and many of them pleasant reading, 
entertaining and ingenious—often, where 
Confucius is introduced, captious and oynioal- 
As a specimen of them we quote one of ti 1 ® 
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shortest, called “ Confucius on Sageship,” 
which both Buddhists and Christians have 
foolishly tried to press into their service: 
“The premier Shang, during an interview with 
Confncins, asked him whether he was a sage. 
‘ A sage! ’ replied Confncius. ‘ How could I 
dare to claim to be a sage ? And yet my learn¬ 
ing is wide, and my memory is richly stored.’ 
‘ Well, were the Three Princes sages?’ ‘The 
Three Princes were virtuous, tolerant, wise, and 
brave; but whether they were sages I do not 
know.’ ‘ How about the Five Rulers ? ’ ‘ The 

Five Bulers were virtuous, tolerant, benevolent, 
and just; but whether they were sages I do not 
know.’ ‘The Three Emperors then?’ ‘The 
Three Emperors were virtuous and tolerant, 
and always acted in accordance with the times; 
but whether they were sages I do not know.’ 

“Then the premier, greatly astonished, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ If so, then, where is a sage to be 
found ?’ Confucius, with a change of coun¬ 
tenance, replied, ‘ In the West there is a sage. 
He governs not, yet there is no disorder; he 
speaks not, yet he is naturally trusted; he 
attempts no reforms, yet his influence has free 
course. Vast and far-reaching are his aims. 
The people can find no name for it. I suspect 
that he is a sage; yet I cannot be sure whether 
even he is or no.’ 

“ The Premier relapsed into silence, and 
pondered in his heart whether Confucius were 
not chaffing him.” 

James Legos. 


Shamrocks. By Katharine Tynan. (Kegan 

Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

The most ambitious poem in Miss Tynan’s 
new volume is her version of the old Celtic 
romance, “ The Pursuit of Diarmuid and 
Grainnil.” Portions of this poem, which is 
composed in a series of separate idylls, have 
already appeared in different Irish periodicals; 
but we now for the first time see the whole 
in its proper completion and sequence of 
parts. The result, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat disappointing. There is much of 
power and grace, though little pathos, in the 
telling of the story ; but as a whole the 
material does not seem to have lain long enough 
in the heat of the poet’s imagination—it 
has not been sufficiently fused to enable it to 
be struck out into a new and harmonious 
shape. Some such recasting seems necessary. 
The truth is that these old Celtic tales do not 
bear retelling in the form in which they have 
reached us. In prose, indeed, one reads them 
with a mixture of artistic and scientific 
interest. But a poet has no business to tell 
any story he does not believe in, either as 
fact or symbol; and unquestionably Miss 
Tynan cannot in any sense believe that 
Diarmuid Blew a giant whose heels scooped 
out valleys in his death agony, or that he 
leaped unseen over the army that encircled 
his lair, or that he slew single-handed 1,500 
of the 2,000 men sent by Fionn to seize him. 
This turgidity is a blot in the ancient Irish 
mythic poetry, and it is neither wise nor 
patriotic to reproduce it. We want the 
Irish spirit, certainly, in Irish literature; 
but we want its gold, not its dross; its 
spirituality, not its superstition; its daring 
fancy, not its too frequent recourse to 
mechanical exaggeration. 

But with all drawbacks Miss Tynan has 
unquestionably made an impressive work of 
her “ Diarmuid and Grainnd.” What can be 
better for her whole dramatic purpose than 


her conception of Fionn ? He is thus intro¬ 
duced : 

“ This was the bridegroom, Fionn, the king of 
Eir6, 

Gnarled like an oak, his face like lichened 
stone, 

Sullen and fierce, his red eyes sunk and weary, 
Towered o’er all men that giant frame alone. 

“ Like an old tiger that hath lonely lasted 
Years after all his kin be turned to clay ; 

Like a huge tree the thunderbolt hath blasted, 
Black and accursed it stains the face of day. 

“ Yet a great hero—famed in many a story, 

Victor on many a bloody field of fight, 

But fierce and drunk with blood and blind with 
glory, 

And, as men deemed, too old for love’s delight.” 
After this description of Fionn (who, by the 
way, was not, and should by no means be 
called “King of Eir6”), Diarmuid seems 
little more than a lay figure, a type of 
chivalry and devotion; while Grainne, with 
her white robes, and long neck, and “ great 
stormy eyes,” is a rather conventional heroine, 
as heroines go nowadays. But their story is 
told in strong and melodious verse, with many 
touches of natural beauty and fine feeling. 

Altogether better as a specimen of Miss 
Tynan’s powers is her “ Story of Aibhric,” 
embodying the legend of the singing 
swans, the transformed daughters of Lir. 
The young prince, Aibhric, has chased a 
mighty stag all day, and is seeking his home 
alone in the evening, when he hears the 
marvellous singing of the swans, to follow 
which becomes thenceforth the passion-mad¬ 
ness of his life. The sense of mystery and 
approaching doom could hardly be better 
rendered than in Miss Tynan’s description of 
the place where he first hears this fatal 
music : 


“ But now, at the eve, none answered my bugle’s 
call; 

Lord and lady were gone 
Back to the lighted board in the palaoe hall— 

I was riding alone: 

The stag had vanished; a long gold gleam in 
the west 

The grey pools mirrored all chill. 

And the shrieking water-fowl flew up from the 
nest, 

The wind in the reeds sobbed shrill. 

“ Dreary, dreary seemed the place and strange, 
The moon was barred with the drifts, 

And great cloud mountains rose stormily, range 
after range, 

And broke into rifts; 

An eagle sailed overhead with a flapping wing 
And a wild, long cry; 

I stayed my horse, and I mused with much 
questioning, 

In what strange country was I. 

“ The hounds looked up in my face and shivered 
with dread, 

Then cowered and were still; 

Only the moon’s wild face, like the face of the 
dead, 

Looked up from each marsh-pool chill; 

And the reeds and rushes shook and the wind 
wailed by, 

The flat land stretched on each side 
Down to the grey, sad line of the boding sky, 
The gold gleam flickered and died.” 

One misses to a certain extent the note of 
pathos in Miss Tynan’s “Diarmuid and 
Grainne.” But that she has the power to sound 
this string is amply proved by her rendering 
of the old popular legend, “ The Dead 
Mother.” This is certainly the finest of 
the shorter poems in this volume. It is 
written with a simplicity, tenderness, and 
intensity of feeling which must place it 


among the best of the renderings of this 
touching legend. It is unfortunate, how¬ 
ever, that the simplicity of this poem does 
not always prevail in Miss Tynan’s writings. 
Its absence is most conspicuous in her religious 
poetry. Religious poetry need not, indeed, 
always be simple; but if not simple it should 
be subtle; and Miss Tynan’s is generally 
neither one nor the other, but merely ornate. 
It is wanting, moreover, in one cardinal 
quality of sacred poetry—it treats of awful 
things without the smallest apparent sense of 
awe. The author is on just as familiar terms 
with the “Angel of the Annunciation” (not 
to speak of even higher themes) as with 
Diarmuid or Feargus or Mr. A. M. Sullivan: 

“ Oh, the marvellous eyes! 

All strange with a rapt surprise, 

They mused and dreamed as he went; 

The great lids, drooping and white, 

Screened the glory from sight; 

His lips were most innocent.” 

Unless Miss Tynan will give up writing 
sacred poetry, or can learn to write it dif¬ 
ferently, the final estimate of the value of 
her contributions to literature—an estimate 
which it is to be hoped may be deferred by a long 
life of work and growth—will be much lower 
than her power in dealing with secular themes 
gives her a right to expect. 

T. W. Rollestoh. 


“ Popular County Histories .”—A History of 

Berkshire. By Lieut. Col. Cooper King. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

The plan on which this series of county 
histories is made renders it impossible for the 
several writers to be seen at their best. The 
counties of England vary much not only in 
size, but also in historic interest. Some are 
crowded with memorable sites, others have 
done little towards the making of England. 
And yet, so far as the series has gone, it 
would seem that each is considered worthy of 
about the same number of pages. Col. Cooper 
King has done well, considering he had less 
than three hundred pages at his disposal. We 
should have had much fault to find had his 
space been less severely limited. As he has 
worked in fetters we are bound to say that 
he has made the best of his opportunity. 
His book reads like a highly condensed history, 
not, as at least one in the series does, like 
a guide-book, from which maps and en¬ 
gravings have been omitted. Our most serious 
grievance is that few references to authori¬ 
ties are given, and those few often appear in 
such a form as to render consultation well- 
nigh impossible. “Tanner MSS.,” for in¬ 
stance, is a most provoking entry, considering 
the bulk and varied nature of that great 
collection. It is, however, not quite so bad 
as the simple reference, “ Blackwood,” which 
occurs on p. 25. Is it possible that the author 
can be aware of the vast number of volumes 
of which Blackwood's Magazine consists? 
Neither of these are, however, so irritating 
as the reference “ Heame ” (p. 78). We 
should be the last person to disparage the 
labours of that illustrious Jacobite antiquary, 
who devoted the greater part of his life to 
editing and printing chronicles and historic 
evidences when few other persons cared for 
them, and many could see in our mediaeval 
historians nothing but monastio rubbish. 
Heame, however, had not the gift of order, 
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to use a phrase of Carlyle’s which, if we 
remember right, he applied to Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections. Heame’s works are 
a complete “ rag fair.” Everything that he 
printed was well worth preserving; but there 
is no sort of arrangement which any except the 
compiler can understand. We must beg that, 
if this book ever reaches a second edition, 
which its intrinsic merits render probable, 
the author will remove this great drawback 
to its usefulness. 

There is one feature in Col. Cooper King’s 
volume which renders it very valuable. He 
is aware of a fact of which most historians 
seem to be profoundly ignorant—that the 
geology of a district must be studied ere we 
can rightly understand its history. Before 
man arrived there, the hills and valleys of 
Berkshire were being moulded by the slow 
processes of nature. The river channels were 
being formed, and a place prepared where 
palaeolithic man could dwell. That this 
remote predecessor of ours dwelt by the side 
of the rivers and fished in their waters is 
proven; but the finds of the earlier forms of 
flint implements have not been numerous. 
The author is careful not to give any opinion 
as to whether the present race of Englishmen 
inherit the blood of their remote predecessors. 
Indeed, he carefully avoids all through that 
vainest of human pursuits—speculative archae¬ 
ology. We are glad to find that he is sound 
on one matter where so many have gone 
astray. He is fully aware that there were 
Teutons in Britain before the invasions which 
are recorded in history. 

The account of the Roman conquest and 
settlement in Berkshire is exceedingly good. 
It is quite true that the Romans occupied 
Britain as we do India. They were con¬ 
querors, not settlers, but the racial differences 
were not so marked as those between the 
Englishman and the Hindu. We think 
that evidence might be found to prove that 
there was some blending between the con¬ 
querors and the conquered. The great 
number of Roman houses that have been dis¬ 
covered from the Isle of Wight to the Roman 
Wall proves that there must have been a very 
large number of wealthy settlers, or that 
many of the native inhabitants had fully 
adapted the outward forms of Roman 
civilisation. 

The accounts of the Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman conquests are far too concise, but it is 
easy to see that they would have been valu¬ 
able had they not been so terribly compressed. 
We have no desire to enter into the thorny 
by-paths of theological controversy, but for 
the sake of historic accuracy we must pro¬ 
test against one of the effects attributed to the 
Norman conquest. “The power of the 
Saxon Church was crushed, its independence 
of Rome taken away.” It would be easy to 
demonstrate that the relations between the 
Roman pontiffs and the English episcopate 
were easier and more intimate before the son 
of Arietta of Falaise became king than they 
ever were at any subsequent time until the 
severance'occurred in the sixteenth century. 

The military^ history occupies two long 
chapters. It is all good; the latter part 
extremely*so.'^The author’s sympathies are 
evidently with Charles I. in the great struggle 
of the seventeenth century so memorable for 
England and the world, but he shows no 


bitterness towards the other side. In the 
chapter devoted to monastic and ecclesiastical 
affairs we do not find the same thoroughness. 
We have not noticed any mistakes of fact, 
but it is evident that ecclesiastical history 
does not appeal to Col. Cooper King 
so strongly as those secular events which 
seem to many people to act so much 
more directly in furthering human progress. 
We are sorry for this, for Berkshire was a 
great ecclesiastical centre. A history of its 
churches and abbeys would, if well done, be 
an important addition to our knowledge. 

Edward Peacock. 

TWO TOURISTS IN PRAIRIELAND. 

Cow Boys and Colonels. By Baron E. de 

Mondat-Grancey. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Saddle and Mocassin. By Francis Franois, 

Jun. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A distinguished statesman not long ago in¬ 
formed the world (and somewhat astonished 
those who were better informed) that since 
De Tocqueville wrote on democracy in the 
New World we have learned very little 
about the United States. As a matter of 
fact, Be la Bemocratie en Amerique, never 
more than theoretically right, has, for all 
practical purposes, been obsolete these twenty 
years. At best, it is one of those books 
which everybody quotes, and those who have 
never read it praise; but with the exception 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, the unappreciative 
reviewer has never yet met anybody who was 
prepared to pass an examination in its con¬ 
tents. Most of its admirers prefer to regard 
the book as one “ without which no gentle¬ 
man’s library is complete” ; and, on the 
whole, a generation that has enough to do 
with democracy in the concrete without 
wasting much oil over it in the abstract, will, 
by so doing, adequately perform their duty by 
the amiable author whom the world respects 
so much and reads so little. At all events, 
we have learned a good deal about America 
since Alexis de Tocqueville made a flying 
visit to a few of the Eastern States of the 
then youthful Union. 

Here, for example, are two volumes on 
parts of the country which were absolutely 
unknown and unsettled, and to a large 
extent not even within the bounds of the 
great Republio fifty years ago, and which 
describe manners and modes of thought, 
industries and amusements, of which the 
men of 1831 had not even conceived the 
possibilities. The people who penetrated 
the Western Prairies at this period were 
explorers, and wrote with the ponderous 
dignity befitting “ 2 vols., 4to, with en¬ 
gravings on wood and steel.” To-day they 
are tourists, and produce their impressions in 
the modest fashion befitting the hasty notes 
of a run-and-write trip. These two books are 
fair specimens of the literature that has been 
called into existence by the extension of rail¬ 
ways, and the destruction of the Indian by 
civilisation. 

The chief objection to Cow Boys and 
Colonels is its title. This senseless bit of 
alliteration, chosen apparently to catch the 
patrons of an American circus at present 
witching the London world with noble 
horsemanship, has really little to do with the 
subject of the volume, which contains not 


much about “ cowboys,” and no more about 
“colonels” than must any volume on a 
country where almost every other man has 
this military title. Nor do we see why Mr. 
William Conn, who is merely the translator, 
occupies so prominent a place on the title- 
page, and appears on the cover—where there 
is a variant of the title—as the author 
of the book. In reality the writer is Baron 
de Mandat-Granoey; and the original desig¬ 
nation of the work—which has received high 
commendation from the Academy—is “ Dans 
les Montagnes-Rocheuses,” facts which are 
acknowledged only in a line of small type. 
Otherwise, the book is an admirable one, and 
Mr. Conn has performed his task with praise¬ 
worthy accuracy, and, in addition, furnished 
a few explanatory notes whioh materially add 
to the value of the volume. The book itself 
does not contain anything absolutely new. 
M. de Mandat-Grancey does not posture as an 
explorer. He is merely a tourist, but an ex¬ 
tremely intelligent one; and, in his journey to 
the Black Hills of Dakota and back again, 
allows very little to escape his keen eye, or 
the play of his acute, though generally ban¬ 
tering, criticism. He deplores the astounding 
ignorance of his countrymen regarding every re¬ 
gion outside of France, and hence he thinks 
proper to note facts and enlarge on customs which 
an English author would regard as too well 
known to deserve a place in his pages. But 
this constitutes the great charm—we might 
almost say the value—of his volume. It is 
the impressions of a cultured Frenchman, who 
has mingled in the best society of the most 
polished cities of Europe, on men and their 
ways in the least civilised portions of the 
United States. He is generally fair, but 
rarely flattering. It is clear that M. le Baron 
was not taken by the life he saw, and that 
American immigration has not a great deal to 
gain by the latest narrative of the “ Euro¬ 
pean tenderfoot.” Still, we have met few 
books of the kind better worth reading, or 
with more graphic pen-and-ink sketches of 
the scenes witnessed and the adventures ex¬ 
perienced. 

Mr. Francis sees the West from another 
point of view. He is not an " Alpinist,” 
knows nothing about “ climbing circles,” and, 
if he cared anything about democracy and 
its lack of manners, does not possess the 
incisive touch of the gay good natured 
Frenchman. Mr. Francis, as becomes the 
son of his father, is a sportsman; and, when¬ 
ever he goes to the Yellowstone Park, to the 
Sierras, to Sonora, to the Pend d’Oreille 
Lake, to the Animas Valley, or to Northern 
Mexico, he sees the world mainly from its fish¬ 
ing and shooting aspects. He also imparts local 
colour to his pages; but we scarcely think the 
endless dialect conversations—some of which 
would scarcely pass muster with local critics — 
add much to the intelligibility of his pages. 
Most of the chapters have either apppeared 
in not very recent magazine contributions, or 
have done duty in some other shape; and, 
though not always of high literary value, they 
are worthy of preservation for the information 
they convey regarding sport in spots which, 
like the Pend d’Oreille Lake country, are very 
little known to the world at large. The 
“ Winchester Water Meads” (p. 87) is, how¬ 
ever, a little out of place, even in the way of 
padding, for it describes a fishing excursion 
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in Hampshire. Mr. Francis ought to be a A very good historical romance, though not not so satisfactory—as Andrew Fairaervice 
trifle more careful about his facts. For without its drawbacks, is that which Mr. said of Rob Roy, he is “ ower good for bann- 
instance (p. 10), it seems to us like speak- Coleridge has founded upon the story of the ing, and ower bad for blessing,” and leaves a 
ing at random to describe the Yellowstone false Bemetrius, the supposititious son of sense of unreality on the mind. Readers who 
National Park as “ 100 miles square,” and Ivan the Terrible, and his brief triumph and are in search of excitement may be advised 
containing over “ 10,000 active geysers, hot reign. In such a tale there is not, of course, to pass Anchorage by ; but those who can 
springs, fumaroles, solfataras, salses, and much Bcope tor imagination, as the author enjoy a pretty and rather pathetic story, 
boiling pools.” As a matter of fact, the park is necessarily fettered, to a certain extent, by quietly told, will like it. Of course, the 
is fifty-five miles by sixty-five miles, and recognised facts. But there is something so living in the “ slums ” is an idea that could 
includes, therefore, 3,575 square miles, or essentially dramatic in the details of the never be carried out successfully, but it 
2,288,000 acres; and, in Br. Peale’s official actual record that it would have been next merits the noblest praise that can be given to 
report to the Geological Survey, only 3,000 to impossible not to turn them to some good any noble conceit, viz., it is Quixotic. Br. 
hot springs, &o., are noted, 71 of these being end; and, on the whole, Demetriu* may be Watson seems to have had queer ethnological 
geysers. We may also take this opportunity praised as an exciting romance, likely to be views. Why should it have been any harm to 

• • 11 i ii /<i f i _J i.1__ -fix!_ mi_•__ j. _1 Tl _ Cl_i.. 1_1. . 5 _ i.. _ V « . • . 


of saying that the Grotto Geyser (p. 


spouts as well as “ simply churns and makes attempt at character drawing, for which Mr. 


read through at a sitting. There is not much Bertie Searle to have had “ a touch of gipsy 


blood somewhere” forsooth? As if the 
Romany were not as good as any other of the 


an uproar.” However, in spite of these little Coleridge possibly felt himself unfitted; still, Romany were not as good as any other of the 
slips of the pen, Mr. Francis writes in a lively the figure of the innocent adventurer is not Oriental tribes, and a great deal older than 
style, and is evidently in love with his subject, without the heroic element, and there is most of them! Perhaps the author confused 

Robkbt Bbown. 801,10 dramatic power shown in the last gipsies with tramps. 

desperate struggle, whioh ends in the murder The first thine that occurs to one on lavine 
======== of Bemetnus in the palace. There is sub- down Dr . Ebers’s late8t roma nce is that had 

nxw novet* “ ety ’ aho > i n 8 , oene whe . r0 ho chaUonges it been ball the length it would have been 

Ins supposed mother’s recognition in the tent, twice as eood: and the curtailment mieht so 


Robkbt Bbown. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The first thing that occurs to one on laying 
down Br. Ebers’s latest romance is that had 
it been half the length it would have been 
twice as good; and the curtailment might so 


T. . . , . f. — . V/ I. »vv mu gvvuj MUM uuv> vut W S MUI UUD UUgUU DU 

The Son of his Father. By Mrs. Oliphant. ^ one “*■}■ ln conception that easily have been made! It would only have 

In 3 voia. (Hurst & Blackett.) strikes the reader is this : the true prince is b oen a question of omitting all those long and 

Demetrius Bv Stenhen Coleridee (Kesran to have been ten years old when dreary conversations which are, possibly, 

PauTTiench& Col ^ (Keg “ ^rned m the castle of Ouglitch, the youth dear to the hearts of the Geraa/public 

Paul, Irene . & Co.) of gentle blood put m his place by Leo b(lt in the ^ of British readers have 

ochorage. By Mrs. Horace Field. In must have been of the same age, and, but one re8ult ^ to fo8ter the higbly 

2vols. (Sampson Low.) consequently, old enough to be, at least, reprehensible practice of skipping. Phillipus, 


Anchorage. By Mrs. Horace Field. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Bride of the Nile: a Romance. By 
Georg Ebers. From the German by Clara 
Bell. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 


Georg Ebers. From the German by Clara Is lt conceivable that, as is here represented, 
Bell. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) he should, in the course of adolescence, so 

utterly have forgotten all about it as honestly 
Tween Heaven and Earth : a Novel of our to believe himself the murdered prince ? We 
Bay. By Emilie L. Lancaster. (Reining- doubt it much, and think that Mr. Coleridge 


The (yjDonnelh of Inchfawn : a Novel. By the character of his hero. Again, it is diffl- 

L. T. Meade. (Hatchaids.) cult to understand, in the light of after occur- 

j W 77 - • e . rences, why Leo effected the substitution. 

A MxlUonavreofBough and Beady. By Bret 8tm the b( 4 ig worth readingi especially as 


must have been of the same age, and, but one re8alt> ^ to fo8ter tbe bigbly 
consequently, old enough to be, at least, reprehensible practice of skipping. Phillipus, 
capable of grasping the facts of the fraud. the (j r eek, was doubtless a most learned and 
Is it conceivable that, as is here represented, estimable man, but he was, as undoubtedly, 
he should, in the course of adolescence, so a fea rf u i Utro. One does not want to be 
utterly have forgotten all about it as honestly tricked, under the guise of a romance, into 
to believe himself the murdered pnnee ? We the study of questions which would be 
doubt it much, and think that Mr. Coleridge excellently in place in a philosophical 
has made an artistic mistake in so far idealiring treatise; and the dialogues to which we refer 
the chwacter of his hero. Again, it is diffi- do not further the action in the least. Beyond 


itau. (TO*) 

One is always certain of being amused and as being a practical protest against the wean- tbe 0 id- W orld characters of his drama as if 
interested on taking up a story by Mrs. some pseudo-psychology to which the readers they had been people of our own race and 
Ouphant, though there may be some of us of modem novels are too often condemned. It time. Because it is indisputable tb*t, how- 
rsl ? eIp ^ day8 0 tl JU9t a goodexciting story, and claims to ever archaeologically interesting Memphis 


this the novel is a good one, and increases in 
interest as it draws to a close. It is no slight 
praise to say that the author has the power 
to engage his readers’ sympathies as fully for 
the old-world characters of his drama as if 


who cannot help looking back to the days of is just a good, exciting story, and claims to 
Salem Chapel or Merkland. Her latest novel be no more. The style is not always to our 


is, taken altogether, as good as anything that 


■he has produced in recent years; but the put into the mouth of Sister Marfa at a 
ending is tantalising. We must confess to moment of almost tragic intensity—“ Or is he 


De no more, ine style is not always to our and its inhabitants in the seventh century 
taste.. We distinctly object to this passage, may b8( there is a certain difficulty in feeling 
put into the mouth of Sister Marta at a oneself quite in touch with the whole; added 
moment of almost tragic intensity—“ Or is he to which few but antiquarian readers can care 
the mad one who would dare command a much about the ancient heresies, based upon 

mnf VaI 1 f Kn wn.l /l nrn n mm a . ...... . . . . ' 1 . 


sympathising with the excellent MissMartha the mad one who would dare command a mnoh about tbe anc ient heresies, based upon 
Buskbody and feel inclined to resent being mother tell the world there was no boggle metaphysical definitions of which most people 
putoff with an assurance of Susie’s happmess when he burnt her son ? ” are ignorant, and which they would not 

w en we wmted to hear about Jack aa;i Elly. Mrs. Ei e ]d has not attempted too high a understand if they knew them—any more 
. 6 8 T6ry 80°“ one, and no part flight; and the result is that her story is than did ninety-nine per cent, of those who 

accoun ^ “*e , 0 8 child- distinctly readable, though there are passages were always ready to shed their own or, pre- 
e with which it opens. Most pleasant, too, here and there, chiefly when Theodore Watson ferably, other folks’ blood forthe sake of some 
010 t 10 .., , 8 °* the old Sandfords in their j 8 on the war-path, which make one just a crack-brained leader’s last new crochet. But, 

quie village life; and apinst these stands out little inclined to follow the example of the notwithstanding all drawbacks, the story is a 
in all the higher relief the figure of their doctor’s big dog, as recorded at p. 33 of the good one, and exciting to the verge of melo- 
’ 1u > 8 y™P a “ ie ^o daughter, who, with 8eoo nd volume. But when the author is drama, while Paula, Orion, Katharina, and 
er everlasting col dness and habit of pro- content to let religion and metaphysics alone, the others are intensely human. The contrast 
p esymg the worst of her son, certainly did and simply occupy herself with pretty Olga between the fair Melchite’s saintliness and 
erverjr best to goad him into evil courses, Vincent’s life-history, she is very agreeable, the almost preternatural fiendishness of her 
o y woman as she may possibly have been, if not wildly exciting, company. There is Jacobite rival is, perhaps, a trifle too strongly 
e episode of the conviot father’s return 8ome novelty in the conception of the marked; one feels a want of shade in the 
• » 8 ^^ oell ?f B 18 ® lever , w>d not wanting ignorant Georgian heiress thrown upon picture. A good many people would think that 

v . 08 ’ b“ t ^ rtnkes one Imat John must London life—as innocent of wrong as Eve Paula would have been rather a terrible person 

en the dullest of mortals not to have m Paradise—with no better advisers than to live with, notwithstanding her beauty, and 
guesse the truth years before, considering a true-hearted quadroon nurse, as guileless as that Katharine, under good strong guidance, 
e many scraps of incidental evidence in his bene ]f | u fl a fraudulent London solicitor, would have been the more eligible companion 
possession. Ihere seems to have twen some No wonder that she fell a willing prey to the for this work-a-day world. Sbe is very 
faint notaoa of introducing a purpose into the fi r8 t mem •with a handsome face and taking cleverly drawn as a study of an intense, ill- 

nnVA —V 17 .. r.nA rAmnnwannn rninotmn_Kn+ if . . . . ° . * . t. i,. • i . . 


the others are intensely human. The contrast 
between the fair Melchite’s saintliness and 
the almost preternatural fiendishness of her 


picture. A good many people would think that 
Paula would have been rather a terrible person 
to live with, notwithstanding her beauty, and 


*• 1 J • , 1 . , . W W VUUUS UUMV OUO t* nmuiK LUCY IU lino 

taint notion of introducing a purpose into the first man with a handsome face and taking 
• ° ^ em P eranoe question but it manner who came across her. Olga is, in fact, 

is not obtruded, very charming; but Gustave Be Launay is 


regulated nature. Br. Ebers might have 
intended the story of her treacheries and 
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crimes for a sermon upon Congreve’s old saw 
about “a woman scorned.” Tbe scene in 
which she tries to infect Heliodora with 
the plague, and unconsciously gives it to 
Susannah, is positively tremendous in its 
intensity; and the crowning act of self- 
sacrifice is quite in keeping with the 
character of Buch a woman. Considering the 
name of the author, we need not comment 
upon the accuracy of antiquarian detail 
which distinguishes the romance, nor upon 
its picturesqueness. Dr. Ebers has made the 
country and the epoch with which he deals 
especially his own. But particular attention 
may be drawn to such scenes as the death of 
the Mukaukas George, the sack of his palace 
by the Arabs, and the flight and pursuit of 
the Melchite nuns. The book as a whole 
is well worth reading, even in a translation. 

If it be true that dreams are. the outcome 
of our waking thoughts, it would appear that 
Miss Margaret Kingsdown entertained no very 
high opinion of her two suitors, Col. Frapply 
and Mr. Gilbert Jervoise, either morally or 
intellectually. Having, on singularly in¬ 
sufficient premises, arrived at the conclusion 
that the latter was faithless, she accepted the 
former, developed a talent for somnambulism, 
got into trouble on the rocks between 
Torquay and Paignton, and evolved from her 
internal consciousness a highly horrifying 
life drama for all concerned. It will be a 
relief to tender-hearted readers to learn that, 
just as Mrs. Frapply was about to drown 
herself from the Thames Embankment, 
Margaret woke up, had brain fever, jilted the 
colonel, married Gilbert, and lived happy 
ever after. The style of the book is as 
peculiar as was the gallant officer’s logic, 
of which the following is a specimen: 

“ He has served in Zululand, exchanged into 
the Guards, and was with Wolseley in Egypt. 
Consequently, he credits women as ambitious, 
and not insensible to the superior charms of 
such an one as Col. Frapply. Therefore, 
Margaret Kingsdown, girl as she is, isolated as 
she is, must likewise have a vein of like rea¬ 
soning with her, or she can be no woman.” 

Mrs. Lancaster seems to have been a little 
uncertain at times whether she should use 
the historic present or the past tense, and to 
have compromised matters by mixing the 
two. Her power of metaphor, also, is 
surprising. We must really give one passage, 
which is almost worthy of Lord Castlereagh 
himself : 

“Now this sudden awakening to her dreams, 
this cup of saddened gloom overshadowing all, 
sinks as a knell of warning into her soul, and 
censures her through the voice of conscience to 
her own utter misery.” 

Still, 'Tween Heaven and, Earth is not without 
its value as a source of original information. 
It is, for instance, interesting to learn that in 
Torquay society at the present day people 
commonly use such phrases as “Oh, think 
not ” and “ I pray you.” Also that “ barques, 
&c.,” can navigate the Thames between 
Cleopatra’s Needle and Westminster Bridge. 
We do not know what “ &c.” represents— 
ironclads, possibly, or Atlantic liners; and we 
should dearly like to know, inter alia, how 
they all got under Waterloo Bridge! 

It may be open to some question whether 
it is wise at the present juncture to publish 


stories dealing with the Irish difficulty ; 
granting the expediency, it may be allowed 
that it could hardly have been better treated 
than in The O’Donnell* of Inchfawn. The 
author is apparently not a Celt, but has much 
sympathy with the people of that race—more 
than it is common to find among Teutons; 
and the story is a very pretty and sympathetic 
one. It treats of the downfall of a grand old 
family, and the results thereof, with some 
details of secret societies, and an element of 
natural and wholesome sensation which 
brightens up the narrative. Ellen O’Donnell 
is a charming creation, but we cannot profess 
to care for her husband. The gem of the 
book is tbe character of poor young Brownlow 
—the lowborn lad who yet was a grand, true 
gentleman. His death is thoroughly and 
nobly pathetic—laying down his life not 
even “for his friend.” What knight of 
Arthur’s court could have done more for the 
love of his lady'? It is strange how impos¬ 
sible it seems to be for Saxons to understand 
the love of mother-country which militates 
against enforced emigration. And the oomedy 
occasionally trenches on burlesque. Miss 
Macnaughton, however provincial, was a 
gentlewoman, and it is absurd to represent 
her as not knowing that the world was round. 
Did it occur to the author that it is, also, 
slightly ridiculous to make a Catholic peasant 
devote the soul of his enemy to purgatory 
“ for ever ” ? Of course, one knows what he 
really said. 

In A Millionaire of Rough and Ready, Mr. 
Bret Harte once more takes us to California, 
but with a difference ; and tbe story is one oil 
the best that he has written of late years. 
The complication originally arising out of 
Alvin Mulrady’s discovery of the gold-vein, 
and Slinn’s conviction that he himself had 
the prior right, is good, and the denouement 
as dramatic as anything the author ever con¬ 
ceived. The chivalrous little Spaniard, Don 
Caesar, is a well-drawn figure, and contrasts 
well with his rough, though worthy neigh¬ 
bours. One feels that he was too good to be 
thrown away on Yashti Slinn. 

B. Montgomerie IUnxing. 


RECENT GERMAN THEOLOGY. 

Die Apostellehre und Die Jiidischen Beidcn 
H'ege. Von Adolf Harnack. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 
This pamphlet is an enlarged reprint of an 
article which appeared in the RmltncyclopUdie 
fur Protestautische Theoloyie und Kirche. It 
contains a succinct account of the present 
state of inquiry into the “ Apostles’ Teaching.” 
Little more than three years have passed since 
Bryennius brought the manuscript of the 
Didache to light. Barely a year has passed 
since Dr. Harnack published, in the second 
volume of “Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” a full 
historical and critical commentary on that book. 
But since then scholars have been very busy in 
Germany, England and America. Quite a 
literature has Bprung up on the Didache. The 
books, treatises and articles dealing with it 
amount to upwards of 200. The aim of Dr. 
Hamaek’s last publication is to bring the 
whole subject of investigation, with all its side 
issues, under a clear and comprehensive survey, 
and thus to mark exactly the point at which 
historical inquiry has at this time arrived. No 
more competent pen could have been found to 
perform such a task than Dr. Harnack’s. He 
shows in this last book all the qualities which we 


have learned to expect from him—wide reading, 
a perfect mastery of subject, subtlety and 
finesse of research, and fairness of judgment 
There are two questions on which he takes 
up a position entirely different from most 
English scholars. The first question refers to 
the relationship of the Didache to the Ep. of 
Barnabas. Dr. Harnack maintains that the 
Ep. Barn, was written before the Didache, and 
that the author of the Didache drew upon Ep. 
Barn. His argument, in short, runs as 
follows: Did. cp. i., 1-2; ii., 2-7; iiL, 7—vi., 
2, correspond to Bam. xviii.-xx. Not only the 
subjects, but the wording are in certain passages 
the same. The treatment, however, of the 
subject is very different in the two books. In 
Ep. Bam. we find confusion, in the Did. we see 
perfect order. The author of the Did. has, 
moreover, inserted into the text, which he has 
in common with the Ep. Barn., passages either 
taken from Scripture i., 3-6, or modelled upon 
its pattern, iiL, 2-6. If then the Ep. Bam. is 
later than, and dependent upon, the Did., its 
author would have gone out of his way to turn 
the fine order which he found in the Did. into 
confusion, and to eliminate carefully all the 
Scripture passages, quod absurdum est. Again 
Did., Cp. xvi., which is compiled from the 
Gospel and Sach. 14, 5, contains onlyone verse, 
which appears to be original, and this verse is 
also found in Ep. Bam., iv., 10 g. Now, is it 
more likely that the Ep. Bam. should have 
seized upon this one verse, which is the real 
property of the Did., and should have omitted 
all the Scripture verses, than that the Did., 
which is nothing but a compilation, should have 
taken this verse from Ep. Barn., as it took the 
others from Scripture ? These arguments, we 
must confess, appear to us conclusive. Equally 
strong are those which Dr. Harnack adduces in 
favour of a comparatively late date for the Did. 
English and American scholars date its compo¬ 
sition A.D. 80-100, Dr. Harnack a.d. 120-16o. 
The order of things, he argues, which is 
depicted in the Did., and which is more 
ancient than that given in Clemens Romanus, 
Polycarp and Hermas — not to mention 
Ignatius—may have maintained itself in some 
provinces to a later time, and may then have 
suddenly given way. The reference to a 
generation of prophets which had passed away, 
the manifest signs of decay in the ranks of the 
prophets then living, the toning down of moral 
precepts (Cp. vi.) and of eschatological 
prophecies (xvi.) point to a later age. Dr. 
Harnack fully accepts Dr. C. Taylor’s view, viz., 
that the original of tbe Did., at least of the 
first part (Cp. i.-vi.), was a Jewish • manual 
called The Two Ways, which was introduced at 
a very early time into tho Christian Church for 
the use of catechumens; and he traces in an 
instructive manner the different steps by which 
the original made its way to Ep. Bam., the 
Did. and to tho Apostolic Constitutions. There 
are two points on which we venture to differ 
from the author (p. 3). The passage (Did. i., 
3-6) t poafuxceBe vwip ruv tfAUV, &c., does not 

refer to the love of God, but to the love for our 
fellow-men and the duties we owe them ; again 
(p. 22), it cannot be inferred from Did. xv. i. 
that the prophets and teachers play the princpal 
part in the congregations, but that the “ bishops 
and deacons” are the original order of 
teachers, and for that very reason no detailed 
instruction regarding them need be given to the 
Church. 

Urchristliches Andachtsbuch. Die Lehre der 
Zwolf Apostel an die Volker. Deutsch heraus- 
gogeben und in Kiirze erklart von Gustav 
Voikmar. (Zurich: Schrbter & Meyer.) 
Prof. Voikmar reminds us by this work what 
should have been done in England long ago. 
He has made the Didache, the earliest Christian 
manual of devotion as he calls it, accessible to 
the general public by an excellent and idiomatic 
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translation. The sixteen chapters of the 
original are arranged under ten heads; the 
notes, though sparingly introduced, are most 
appropriate. Paper, type, and execution are in 
keeping with the general work. And the fact 
that the edition has gone through three editions 
shows that the public in Switzerland and 
Germany have appreciated the gift offered 
them. The only exceptions we venture to take 
are to the conventional view (p. 11), that 
cp. i. 3-6 is a comment on byawhaus t bv 
Sibv rbv nmitaavri at i. 2, whereas it refers 
to the second great commandment, by. rbv 
v\7ialov aov. The difficulty of the conventional 
view is illustrated by the long and somewhat 
laboured note (p. 13). The references to Bar 
Cochba, the composition of the Did. exactly in 
a.d. 134, and at Pella (p. 38 sq.) are very 
doubtful. The Did. (comp. xvi. with its 
prototy|>e Matth. xxiv.) does not leave the 
impression of having been written in troubled 
times. Again, it cannot exactly be called 
a m anual of devotion: it contains too much 
“teaching” for that. But the prayers which 
it enjoins to be offered at the Holy Commuuion 
(ix. 2, 3, 4, x. 2-6) evidently date from the 
apostolic age. In ancientness, in grandeur 
and beauty, they are second only to the Lord’s 
Prayer (viii. 2). There seems no reason why 
the “ Apostles’ Teaching ” should not be 
similarly made accessible to the English public, 
and its collects introduced into our liturgies. 

Das hohepriesterliche Oebet Jesu Christi. Yon 
P. L. Steinmeyer. (Berlin: Wiegandt & 
Grieben.) This book seems to us a model of 
what a monograph should be. It possesses the 
merits, which we expect in a German com¬ 
mentary, of minuteness and comprehensiveness 
of research; it possesses, moreover, the merits, 
which we do not always find in such works, 
of grace and dearness of style. In his treat- 
of St. John xvii., the author follows steadily 
the development of the main thought which 
runs through that chapter. It is only 
occasionally that he diverges into a side ques¬ 
tion, and then he invariably makes his way 
back skilfully into the main current. It is 
not possible to say anything new about a chap¬ 
ter on which so much has already been 
written. But it is quite possible to bring the 
results of modem investigation into the right 
point of view. This, we believe, the author 
has done. He maintains first, that the high- 
priestly prayer has the essential character of 
a prayer, against Chrysostom (p. 2), “ non tbxvv 
hoc caput continere, sed \a\tiv, informatoriam 
concionem sermonem, ad discipulos,” to which 
Calvin adds, “ ut certam haberet fidem apud 
discipulos.” His second point is, that in 
this prayer “ Christ renders account of His 
work here on earth. He has been faithful 
unto death. He prays for, nay He claims, Eds 
reward, namely the glory which He had had 
from the beginning.” We accept this point 
of view. It is omy in the division which he 
makes of the chapter, and occasionally in his 
exegesis, that we differ from the author. Verse 
20 does begin a new series of petitions, which 
are offered up for the outer and more distant 
circle of disciples. The point of departure is 
clearly marked by the oi pbvov —£aaA «al in 
the Oil Trffil roirruv 8c ipotrat fiivov, bWb Kcd 

rtpl, Ac. (p. 35). Again, to seek the explana¬ 
tion of verse 13, “ they (the disciples) may 
have their joy fulfilled,” in Matthew xxvi. 22, 
“theywere exceeding sorrowful,” seems far¬ 
fetched (p. 63). On the whole this is an ex¬ 
cellent book, and deserves a careful study. 

Die Lehre vom Oelet nach dem Neutn Testa¬ 
ment. Von Paul Christ. (Leiden: Brill.) 
The author does not show any lack of candour 
in defining his standpoint. He relies mainly 
on Banr and Volkmar. He accepts as genuine 
sources of the beginnings of Christianity only 


St. Mark’s Gospel and four Pauline epistles. 
In the Gospel, moreover, interpolations have 
been made, and the only criteria by which a 
genuine saying of Jesus may be known are the 
stamp of religious genius and freedom from 
all Pauline or Jewish influences. Such is the 
brief which the author holds (p. 9), and from 
this brief he tries to works out his case in a 
logical and consistent manner. If he fails in 
this attempt it is not from want of exegetical 
acumen or dialectical ability, but because the 
case cannot be possibly established upon 
such grounds. Thus his first proposition, upon 
which all the others rest, is that the New Tes¬ 
tament never speaks of prayer to Christ as a 
divine being. In Bom. x., 12, 13, and 1 Cor. 
i. 2, he maintains that ivucaXttaSai rb bvopa 'lgaov 
Xptarov may possibly mean not to invoke but to 
praise the name of Christ (Isaiah xliv. 5). In 
2 Cor. xii. 8-9 he pleads that Kuptas signifies 
Siit and not Xpiaris . But this interpretation is 
rendered impossible by the immediately follow¬ 
ing Tea lxia < T ] vd ' rJT ) ix ' ifib r? bbvapus rov Xptaro S. 
Bom. xiv. 6, which he cites, speaks, we think, 
against his arguments, for here, too, xipios 
means Christ, as is evident from v. 9. Granted 
that his argument has succeeded, it proves no 
more than that possibly Christ may not have 
been the object of the Apostle’s prayer. This 
is a slender foundation upon which to build the 
conclusion that “ the oldest books of the New 
Testament do not mention, in fact do not a)low, 
an invocation of Christ,” and to rest the demand 
“that all prayers addressed to Christ should be 
expunged from our liturgies and prayer-books ” 
(p. 40). A theory like the one proposed by the 
author can have only one virtue, to wit, self- 
consistency. And this virtue, we fear, is here 
wanting. For the author, after exhausting 
every art of exegetical science, is obliged to 
confess (p. 192) that there does exist a dis¬ 
crepancy between the “ supernaturalistic New 
Testament view of prayer as a power, which 
may interfere with the course of nature and 
change the fate of men,” and the modem view 
which he himself maintains. Taken merely as 
a piece of dialectic this book is worthy of the 
theological school from which it issues. And 
the remarks on those passages which the 
author allows to be genuine—the Lord’s 
Prayer, for instance, p. 52 sq., and on St. John 
xvii., p. 73 sq., are excellent. His historical 
sense has, moreover, kept him here from 
weakening, in any way, the force of the 
original. 

Paultis von Damascus bis xum Oalaterbrief. 
Von Gustav Volkmar. (Zurich : Meyer.) This 
volume consists of two essays which originally 
appeared in the Theologische Zeitschrift aus der 
Schweiz for 1884 and 1885, now out of print. 
Among the staunch adherents of the Tubingen 
School, Prof. Volkmar is one of the very few 
of any note who still survive. In the present 
volume the learned author endeavours, accord¬ 
ing to the principles of this school, to deter¬ 
mine the chronology of St. Paul’s life, from the 
time of the Apostle’s visit to Damascus to the 
year in which he wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Prof. Volkmar compares the rival 
accounts of the Apostle’s life, contained, on the 
one hand, in Acts ix. 19-30, xi. 25-30, xii. 25, 
xiii.-xxi., xxiv. 17; and, on the other, in 
Gal. i. 15, ii. 15, 1 Cor. xvi. 1-9, 2 Cor. viii.-ix. 
The Apostle’s own statements are regarded as 
the primary source according to which the 
account given in the Acts is corrected and 
modified. The ecclesiastical author of the Acts, 
who wrote in the beginning of the second 
century, tried to project into the apostolic age 
the amalgamation of the two churches—of the 
Jews and the Gentiles—which was taking place 
in his own time. He wrote with a distinct 
tendency ; he had original sources of informa¬ 
tion at his command; but he deliberately 
effaced all those marks which might have 


betrayed the division that had existed between 
the heads of the two churches. Such, in short, 
are the outlines of the position which Volkmar 
holds. And the task which he has set himself 
in this remarkable book is to remove the un- 
historical elements added by Luke, and to 
restore as far as possible the original account of 
the Acts. It is unnecessary to enter fully 
into the question, and to repeat the well-worn 
arguments which have been urged for and 
against the conclusions of the Tubingen School. 
Later research, as represented, for instance, by 
Wiesoler and Meyer, has pointed out a far simpler 
and more natural explanation of the chrono¬ 
logical discrepancies between the Acts and the 
Epistles than the elaborate hypothesis of Baur 
and Volkmar. What are we to say to the 
theory which maintains that Luke asso¬ 
ciated Saul with Barnabas when the latter 
brought the alms of Antioch to Jerusalem 
(xi. 30, xii. 25) A.D. 44, because it seemed so 
“ pleasing an idea” to connect the two friends 
on an errand of love (p. 13, 14), or that he made 
Paul visit Jerusalem four times (xi., xv., xviii., 
xxiv.), to show the more forcibly that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was in harmony with, 
nay dependent upon, the Church in Jerusalem ? 
But in his zeal the ecclesiastical unionist quite 
forgot that Paul distinctly said he had visited 
Jerusalem only twice (Gal. ii. 1, 10), the first 
time a.d. 53 (p. 62). According to Volkmar the 
passages in Acts ix., xi., xv., ought to be 
entirely expunged, or, so far as they are historical, 
placed after Acts xviii. 22. It is possible thus 
to bring the different accounts into harmony. 
But the cure wrought by such surgical opera¬ 
tions is worse than the evil. Among minor 
errors we note (p. 61) Gal. ii. 10 does not 
necessarily point to a journey distinct from 1 
Cor. xvi. 1-9. Again Acts xxiv. 17, refers to 
xxi., 1 Cor. i. 10 should be i. 12 (p. 4), Gal. 
ii. 5. should be ii. 8 (p. 26), ii. 3-6 should be 
ii. 6, 9 (p. 31). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that’the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore has in preparation a 
complete facsimile edition of The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles. The text will be accompanied 
by critical notes by Prof. J. Bendel Harris, 
and its issue may be expected in October. 

Sir Allen' Young, not Baron Nordenskjold 
as has been reported, will probably be the 
commander of the expedition to the South 
Pole, which the Australian colonies are pre¬ 
paring to send out. 

It is feared that, owing to the pressure 
of his professional duties, Mr. Oscar Lenz 
may not be able to fulfil his promise to visit 
England in the course of the present year and 
read papers on his recent African travels. No 
definite news, however, had up to the end of 
last week been received in London from him. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce Industrial 
Peace ; its Advantages, Methods, and Difficul¬ 
ties, being the report of an inquiry made for 
the Toynbee Trustees by Mr. L. L. F. Price, 
with a preface by Prof. Alfred Marshall, of 
Cambridge. 

Under the title of An Anthology of the Novels 
of the Century, Mr. H. T. Mackenzie Bell has 
edited a little volume containing a collection of 
choice reading from the best novels of the last 
eighty years, with critical and biographical 
notes. It will be published by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windua. 

A novel by a member of the Browning 
Society will shortly be published by.Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. The plot is based 
on Browning’s “ Waring,” The book will be 
entitled St. Bernardo : the Bomance of a Medical 
Student. The author takes the pseudonym of 
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“Aesculapius Scalpel”; but it is understood 
that his name is not unknown in the literary 
world. 

A popular Hindu story, by K. Yiresalingam, 
Pandit, entitled Rojasekhara, which has become 
a classic in South India, is being translated 
for English readers by Mr. J. B. Hutchinson. 

It is announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, and will hare an introduction 
by General Macdonald. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
during the present month a two-volume novel 
by Bret Harte, entitled The Crusade of the 
Excelsior ; a three-volume novel by J. Sale 
Lloyd, entitled 8camp ; a new edition of 
Garrison Gossip, by John Strange Winter; and 
also a cheaper edition of the novel, In a Grass 
Country, by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 

Digia : her Love and Troubles, is the title of 
a story of Venetian life to be published im¬ 
mediately by Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & 
Brother, of Olasgow. 

Mr. John Heywood has in the press Man¬ 
chester a Hundred Years Ago, being a reprint of 
a description of Manchester by a native of the 
town, James Ogden, published in 1783, edited, 
with an introduction, by Mr. William E. A. 
Axon. 

V Among the articles in the forthcoming 
number of The Scottish Review will be “ The 
Modem Cremation Movement,” by Dr. Charles 
Cameron; “ The Burning of Freudraught,” by 
Sheriff Bampini; and “The Coronation of 
Charles II. at Scone.” 

The Red Dragon having ceased to exist, the 
“ Notes and Queries ” section is being continued 
n the Cardiff Weekly Mail. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press are 
about to issue the sixteenth thousand of Prof. 
Buchheim’s large edition of Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell. It is a remarkable fact that that edition 
is far more popular than the “ school edition ” 
of the same editor, although the latter contains 
all the necessary information, and costs little 
more than half the price of the former. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell during next week 
several interesting books. On Monday and 
Tuesday, a portion of Mr. G. W. Smalley’s 
collection, which is chiefly noteworthy for its 
first editions—such as those of Buskin, Bossetti 
(in large paper), Wordsworth and Coleridge’s 
Lyrical Ballads (Bristol, 1798), and Walt Whit¬ 
man’s Leaves of Grass (Brooklyn, 1855)—as 
well as for the handsome binding and good 
condition of the volumes. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, a portion of “the 
library of a nobleman ”—whom it would not 
be very difficult to identify—which includes 
Caxton’s Boecius, several early Bibles, Ben 
Jonson’s copy of Daniel, Henry VIII.'s copy of 
Ptolemy’s Geographia, the first edition of Don 
Quixote (Madrid, 1605), and many curious 
MSS. On Saturday, the concluding portion of 
the library of the late B. P. BoupelL 

The Senatus Academicus of Griswold College 
and Theological Seminary, Davenport, Iowa, 
has conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
upon the Bev. Isaac Brock, President of the 
University of King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia; and upon the Bev. W. C. Winslow, of 
Boston, Vice-President of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund. This is the fourth academic degree 
which has been conferred upon Mr. Winslow 
within the last twelve months. 

The seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
Swedenborg Society was held on Tuesday 
June 28. Col. Bevington presided. The com¬ 
mittee’s report states that there has been an 
increase in the delivery of the society’s publi¬ 
cations for the past year of 491 volumes, the 
total number being 3,787, of which 54 were in 


Welsh, 98 in Latin, 7 in French, 40 in Bussian, 
and 7 philosophical. Presentations have been 
made to six free libraries, and some other 
institutions have received considerable grants. 
Ministers and theological students have received 
365 volumes gratis, of which 80 volumes have 
gone to Ireland. In addition to the annual 
subscriptions, a donation of £1,000 has been 
received from a friend, and a jubilee gift from 
the chairman of £50. The committee further 
state that during the Queen’s reign the large 
total of 157,511 volumes have been sold or 
presented. For ten years ending in 1847 the 
numbers were 17,576 volumes; during the last 
ten years these figures have been more them 
doubled, being 35,814. The prices of the 
volumes for the same period show a large 
reduction—in some cases 50 per cent, and in 
some others a still larger percentage. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BVQQEBTED BT TWO I’ICTCRES OF MB. 0. F. WATTS 
HOW OH EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 

Love and Death. 

Love filled each chamber with “his purple light,” 
And wreathed the porch with many a flow’ret 
g»y 

Smiling to see hie dove beside him play; 

While gracious guests passed in with presence 
bright, 

Making the house “ a palace of delight ”— 

Blue-vested Hope, and Faith chanting a lay 
Of joys unseen and glories far away, 

Pure Mirth, and Innocence in lily white. 

And then, a stately shrouded form drew nigh, 
That up the stair with stride majestic pressed. 
Love marked him come with speechless agony, 
And stemmed with wiug and palm his mighty 
breast; 

But he, whose face “men only see who die,” 
Strode on, unbidden, yet a kindly guest. 

Hope.* 

Her fair head bowed upon her broken lyre, 
Touching with wasted hand its one last string, 
She Btrains her ear to catch its murmuring; 
Alone, bright-haired, but clad in mean attire, 
Sweetest and saddt st daughter of Desire. 
Blindfolded she beholds not anything; 

Her sluggish senses taTdy service bring, 

Yet nought can move her high resolve or tire 
Her steadfast patience. Sorrows but enhance 
The gentle loveliness they cannot mar. 

Beneath her lies this sphere of circumstance 
Where all things false and evanescent are, 

And o’er her lovingly heaven’s pure expanse 
Bends, blue and limitless, with one white star. 

W. Taylor Smith. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In taking up a number of Blackwood we 
usually turn first to “ The Old Saloon ”—this 
being, for some reason that we have long ago 
forgotten, the heading given in that magazine 
to the very ably written reviews of books. This 
month the “Saloon” is of even more than 
usual interest. The books noticed include the 
biographies of Charles Beade, Mrs. Gilchrist, 
Lady Lytton, and the Margravine of Baireuth, 
the correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle, 
and Mr. William Canton’s poems. An anony¬ 
mous paper on “ The Hittites ” is remarkable 
for omitting all mention of Capt. Conder’s 
name, while it speaks of that gentleman’s 
ingenious speculations as if they were esta¬ 
blished facts. A story “ from the Chinese of 
Wu-Ming ” is amusing; and “A Sketch from 
Ilfracombe,” by Mr. A. Innes Shand, may be 
read with interest, though its attraction is 
rather in the subject than in the style. The 
papers on “Secondary Education in Scotland,” 
“ The War Office,” and “ The Balanoe of 


Military Power in Europe,” are possibly valu¬ 
able and certainly tedious, though the first of 
them is by Prof. G. G. Bamsay. 

The current number of the Political Science 
Quarterly Review contains articles on “ The 
Interstate Commerce Law,” by Dr. Seligman ; 
“Trades Union Benefit Features,” by Dr. 
E. W. Bern is; “The ‘ Cultur-conflict ’ iu 
Prussia,” by Prof. J. W. Burgess. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 
x. 

Now, as there is no direct evidence (if the 
testimony of Zell and Junius is not acoepted) as 
to the Costeriana being printed earlier than. 
1474, an argument as to their really being printed 
earlier would, practically, be impossible if we 
had no books whatever to oompare them with. 
But we have such books in the early products of 
Mentz printing, and these, therefore, shall be 
our guide in determining the approximate date of 
the Costeriana. Bemembering then how, in the 
case of Strassburg printing, books, said to have 
been printed circa 1471 to 1474, may just as 
well be placed eleven, twelve, or thirteen years 
earlier, we may begin by repeating that, in 
the case of the earliest incunabula, 1471 or even 
1474 does not mean more than 1460, when we 
consider that the condition under whioh printing 
was carried on during that period made it 
wholly stagnant, and does not afford us any sure 
criterion as to dates. And, certainly, when 
we place the forty Costeriana (leaving the five 
works of Pius II. out of the question) in point 
of workmanship side by side with the Catholicon 
printed in 1460 at Mentz, the latter work 
shows progress compared with the Costeriana. 
But again, the year 1460, round which we may 
group forty of the Costeriana, as certainly as 
the Catholicon and other works printed at 
Mentz, does not mean more than 1454, when 
we look at the wholly stagnant condition under 
which printing is earned on during that 
period. And certainly, when we place the 
forty Costeriana in point of workmanship side 
by side with the Letters of Indulgence printed 
in 1454, the latter show progress compared 
with some of the Costeriana. I therefore do 
not hesitate to remove the Costeriana still 
further back than 1454. But before I do so I 
wish to warn the reader that I am not specu¬ 
lating in the least. We have fragments of at 
least three editions of the Donatos printed in 
the well-known thirty-six line Bible type, which 
no worshipper of Gutenberg would hesitate for 
a single moment to put down to him as early 
as 1450 to 1454. I myself have described these 
editions in my work on Gutenberg (pp. 158 
and 159) from fragments preserved in the 
British Museum (press mark C. 18, e. Nos. 
2 and 5) and in the Town Library at Mentz; 
and I have no objection to their being attributed 
to the year 1450-1454, or even to 1448, as Dr. 
Van der Linde feels inclined to do. But when 
we allow Dr. Van der Unde and all other 
Gutenberg enthusiasts to place these Donat uses 
as Gutenberg’s experiments and products about 
or 6e/ore theyear 1454,1 donot see how they could 
possibly argue that the twenty editions of the 
Donatus printed in Holland should be dated one 
single year later, for a comparison between the 
Gutenberg Donatuses, preserved in the British 
Museum and at Mentz, with (some at least of) 
the Dutch Donatuses preserved in the British 
Museum, at the Hague, Haarlem, and else¬ 
where, makes it clear that, in point of work¬ 
manship, both sets of Donatuses stand on the 
very same stage, and that, if there be any differ¬ 
ence between them, the Dutch Donatuses are the 
more primitive. We have also at least four 
editions of the Donatus printed by Peter 
Schoeffer in the forty-two line Bible type. I 
have described them in my work on Gutenberg 
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i pp. 168-171) from fragments preserved at perience and knowledge of printing with metal 
fentz, Hanover, and Paris, and explained that, types and, no doubt, of block-printing, to re- 
on bibliographical grounds, we should ascribe present an inhabitant of Mentz as being in- 
them to about the same time as the forty-two spired by a xylographic Donatus printed in 
line Bible, that is to say, about 1456. But Holland, rather than by German xylographio 
when we allow Gutenberg enthusiasts to regard products, which he must have had at his 
these Donatuses as printed before 1456, I do elbow every day of his life. Or why should 
not s«e how they could possibly argue that the Zell have referred to Donatuset in particular, 


still see that Dr. Van der Linde continually 
argues, from a resemblance of types, that such 
and such a printer must have learned his craft 
in such and such a town from such and such a 
master—that Ulrich Zell must have been a 
pupil of Peter Schoeffer, as the former’s types 
resemble those of the latter; and that the 
types of Ketelaar and De Leempt. of Utrecht, 
remind us of those of Cologne ana Louvain. He 


twenty editions of the Donatus printed in when he could have made everything more clear remind us of those of Cologne and Louvain. He 
Holland should be dated one single year later ; by saying that the art of printing, as done in his even asserts that Gutenberg must have cut the 
for a comparison between the two kinds of time, originated simply from printing from types of the 1457 Psalter, because he finds cn 
Donatus makes it dear that in point of wooden blocks P leaf 142 a capital N and a crossed Z which 

workmanship the Schoeffer Donahues stand And when once we see that there is resemble the same characters in the thirty-six 
on the very same stage as (some at least of) truth in Zell’s account, and inquire in what line Bible. As if this resemblance were not 
the Dutch Donatuses, but that, if there be any town of Holland the Donahues might have found in the MSS. also! J. H. Hessels. 


Volkkaxit, B. Gottfried Berabardy. Zur Erinnerung 
an nein Leben u. Wlrken. Halle: Anton. S M. 
SOPf. 

HISTORY, ETO. 

DOlot, G. Note historique sur la Place Vendfime et 
sur 1’hOtel du gouvemeur militaire de Paris. Paris: 
Quantln. S fr. 

Grakmont, H. D. de. Histolre d’ Alger eons la domina¬ 
tion turque (1515-1830). Paris: Leronx. 8tr. 
JaffS. Ph. Regeeta ponrifloum romanorom. Faso. 18. 


the Dutch Donatuses, but that, if there be any town of Holland the Donahues might have found in the MSS. also ! J. H. Hessels. 

difference between them, the Dutch Donatuses been printed, we could hardly avoid, I _ 
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oould not possibly violate any bibliographical entirely on hearsay and on tradition. We VogeL* 1 iiM. lm Abendl ® ,llie ’ *■ Bd> LeIpzl * : 
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whole earth. that did not harmonise with his narrative. But 

And when, by comparing the Dutch Donatuses the tradition of that Haarlem invention, as 
and Doctrinales with the early Mentz Donatuses ““rated by Junius, has lived on for more than 
(of 1450-1456), we realise that the Dutch Dona- three centuries; and during that period book 
tuses and Doctrinales may be placed as early as al ter book, fragment after fragment, has 
1451 and 1446, we are reminded, in the first gradually and unexpectedly come to light, all 
place, of the entries in the Diary of the Abbat of printed in the very same types as the Speculum 
Cambray, who says that in 1451 and 1446 he ftnd Doctrinale mentioned by Junius, and none 
had bought for him, at Bruges and Valen- oi them showing either by their type or their 
ciennes, two copies of the Doctrinale of Alex- workmanship that they could not have been 
ander Gallus which were “ jete en molle”—-a produced by that same primitive printing 
term which can only mean (printed with types) office from which Junius asserted that the art 
cast in a mould, if we have regard to the way o{ printing had gone forth. And as those books 
in which that very term was, in several instances “““ fragments discovered since Junius’s time 
(not two, as Dr. Van der Linde loves to tell ns), ‘“ojode no less than six editions of the Donatus, 
applied to printed books for many years after- which are all printed in the same types as the 
wards. And, in the second place, we are re- Speculum and Doctrinale mentioned by Junius, 
minded of the testimony of the Cologne ““ d which may, with the utmost propriety, be 
Chronicle which (in 1499) tells us (on the ®“ d to he the Donatuses referred to by Zell, the 
authority of Ulrich Zell, a printer of Cologne aocou “ts of Junius and ZeU have been linked 


authority of Ulrich Zell, a printer of Cologne, accounte of Junius and Zell have been linked 
and a pupil of the early Mentz school) that “ the together in no casual way, but by an identity 
art of printing was first found at Mentz, of type® which proves that the Donatuses which, 
but [so it adds] in the manner as it was then according to ZeU, were the models of the 
[in 1499] practised: the first prefiguration, how- Mentz printing were printed by the same 
ever, being found in Holland [not from one printer who printed the Speculum, and who, 
Donatus, or some Donatuses, but] from the according to Junius, was the Haarlem inventor 


Donatuses, whioh had been printed in that 
country before.” And—seeing that we can 
actually point to several editions of typo- 
graphioaUy printed Doctrinales and Donatuses, 


of printing. 

We know, moreover, that no other town 
in Holland has ever put forth any claim 
in opposition to that of Haarlem. It is only 


which (by comparison with Mentz Donatuses < owing to the suggestions of a great bibUo- 


of 1450-1456) may be presumed to have been 
printed so early as 1446, and, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, by a printer in Holland, 


grapher (whom circumstances have prevented 
from testing the strict and general application 
of his own method), and the fanciful, but 


who printed, at least some of them, in a wholly untutored, writings of such authors as 
manner which was not customary in ZeU’s M. Madden and Dr. Van der Linde that, within 
time, and which had never been customary in the last sixteen years, public opinion has gone 
Germany since the year (1454) when printing astray, and Utrecht has been plaoed before our 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MYTH OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

Sera,Ingham: July 4,1887. 
Mr. Nutt has, I think, misunderstood me. 


Germany since the year (1454) when printing astray, and Utrecht has been plaoed before our Mr. Nutt has, I think, misunderstood me. 
®ade its appearance in a perfect state at eyes as the town where the Costeriana might When I spoke of Mr. Lang as maintaining a 
Mentz—we should be going oat of our way if have been printed. But it never seems to barren hypothesis, the proposition to which I 
we discarded these Doctrinales and Donatuses, have occurred to those who suggested Utrecht was referring was the assertion that customs 
and, moreover, distorted plain language and to examine Utrecht handwritings, to see suggest myths generally, and that the present 
historical testimo ny by arguing that the Abbat whether the types of the incunabula which they state of certain savages may be or must be 
of Oambray mid Ulrich Zell referred to xylo- wished to ascribe to that town were imitations taken as an index of the early state of all races. 
graphically printed Doctrinales and Donatuses. of them. Of course, we have always been If Mr. Lang does not maintain these proposi- 
Zell could hardly have referred to Donatuses labouring more or less under the idea that tion, then 1 have done him wrong, and I with- 
printed xylographically, as it would have been printers set up business with types wholly or draw the oharge with a hearty expression, of 
worn thus childish for a man of Zell’s ex- partly imitated from their masters’ types. We regret for having made it. Bat I have always 
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understood him to mean this; and if this be 
his meaning, then he seems to me to start with 
assumptions—a barren method. 

For myself, 1 do not mean to say, and I do 
not remember having said, that some customs 
may not have given rise to or shaped some 
myths. What I deny is the general proposi¬ 
tion ; and I deny it, first because there is, so 
far as I can see, no valid evidence adducible 
for it, and next, because it involves some 
gratuitously horrible conclusions. Of the Cupid 
and Pysche story Mr. Nutt says : 

“ Canon Taylor does not mean that they would 
have made up a tale about the dark half of the 
moon being a bridegroom whom the bride might 
not see, unless they were familiar with the idea of 
husbands and wives forbidden to look upon each 
other.” 

I will not take upon myself to say what Canon 
Taylor may, or may not. mean; I only ask, 
why should they do so, and whence the need of 
it ? I do not believe that there was any, and I 
am not to be dragooned into believing it by 
dint of mere words. Oenone bums herself on 
the funeral pyre of Paris. Am I to believe 
that this tale could not have sprung up except 
among people whose women were in the habit 
of burning themselves on the pyres of their 
husbands or their lovers ? I refuse absolutely 
to do so; and I further urge that the origin of 
the custom from the mythical incidents seen in 
the heavens is immeasurably more likely. What 
we do know for a certainty is that in India the 
rite was enforced on an unwilling and resisting 
people and that it was enforced by a deliberate 
forgery. On any other supposition the story of 
Oedipus and Jocasta is unintelligible. The 
ethios of Assyrians and Egyptians may have 
been none of the strictest; but why in their 
kingly families should mothers have been married 
to sons and brothers to sisters, and why should 
the custom, so far as it was one, have been 
confined to those families ? I must demur, 
further, to Mr. Nutt’s assertion that ‘‘when 
primitive man pictured the natural forces as 
sentient beings, he must surely have lent them 
not only his own ideas but his own manners 
and customs.” I may be here misunderstand¬ 
ing Mr. Nutt; but, if I construe his sentence 
rightly, I should say that it was not only with 
forces that primitive man had to deal in his 
words; and that in his talk about the things of 
sense he received ideas instead of lending them. 
The borrowing was all, or almost all, on his 
own side. 

I have no axiom or dogma to lay down. I 
only say that, while some customs may have 
suggested some myths or given to them a local 
colouring, other customs may have been sug¬ 
gested by mythical incidents; and that in the 
instances which I have cited, this is the only 
explanation for which we have even the faintest 
likelihood. I must repeat that the story of 
the marriages of Krishna is fatal to the opposite 
theory; and it is, perhaps, on this account that 
no notice is taken of it. 

Geobge W. Cox. 


THE STOWE MISSAL. 

London: June 27,1887. 

On returning to town, after a fortnight’s 
work in the Ambrosiana and the Bibliotheque 
Royale, I find the Academy of June 25 with a 
long and angry letter from Dr. MacCarthy in 
reply to my remarks on his edition of the Stowe 
Missal. I hasten to express my regret for 
having unwittingly caused him annoyance. 
How any one who loves his science more than 
himself can feel anything but pleasure and 
gratitude at having his errors corrected, or (to 
use the picturesque expression of an Irish 
schoolmaster) his ignorance scraped off, I cannot, 
and never could, understand. 


The matter stands thus. In the Academy of 
April 2 I pointed out sixty-eight mistakes in Dr. 
MacCarthy’s essay, classifying them under four 
heads: (1) misquotations of Latin words; (2) 
misreadings of Irish words; (3) mistransla¬ 
tions of Irish words; and (4) other errors; and 
in the Academy of April 23 Mr. Warren (whom 
Dr. MacCarthy politely calls one of my “ gaping 
admirers ”) exposed the fallacy of Dr. 
MacCarthy’s arguments as to the date of the 
missal, (1) from the absence of a calendar, and 
(2) from the absence of a proprium sanctorum. 
Dr. MacCarthy now grudgingly admits my 
corrections of his “irgnigde (sic),” “ indalaled 
the other half,” “ thuisten of incarnation,” 

“ ho shuidiu from that”; innlndide (the Jew) 
= tuididin (deductorium); and by his silenoe he 
must be taken to admit the justice of the large 
majority of my other criticisms, as well as the 
sufficiency of Mr. Warren’s answers. But he 
tries to maintain his position in the following 
ten cases, as to which (since most of them 
involve questions of some philological interest) 

I beg leave to lay my views before the readers 
of the Academy : 

1. Lelachaich “ postulant.” The MS. and 
Dr. MacOarthy’s photograph have lelacit. The 
i of it resembles the tall i of the preceding ind ; 
the horizontal part of the t is long and slightly 
curved. Similarly shaped t' s are frequent in 
Old-Irish MSS., and the first t of antcrist is so 
shaped in Harl. 1802, fol. 49, a MS. as late as 
the twelfth century. As to the correctness of 
my reading of lelacit, I confidently appeal to 
Mr. Maunde Thompson, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. 
Standish H. O’Grady, or any other experienced 
palaeographer. As to Dr. MacCarthy’s attempt 
to connect his imaginary lelachaich with do-ro- 
thlaichset, and his explanation of this verb as 
“ do-ro-od-laichset, root lack,” one can only 
sigh to think how little the ignorance of the 
Irish Celts of the phonetics and the older forms 
of their language has been ‘‘scraped off” by 
Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, and Thurneysen. The 
following forms clearly point to a root tluc : to- 
thluchur, Corm. s.v. arco; d-a-thluchethar, 
Ml. 30 a. 10; do-n-tlucham, Wb. 21 d. 9; do- 
tluchcstar, Broc. h. 47 ; to-thlugud, Trip. Life, 10; 
where it is compounded with the prep, tu (pre¬ 
tonic do) ; do-s-fo-thlaig, LL. p. 142 a. 46, where 
it is compounded with tu and fu, and the post¬ 
tonic u has become a ; and ad-tlugud, Wb. 28 c. 
18, where it is compounded with ad. 

2. Dr. MacCarthypersistsinreading“intrat,” 
though this makes no sense, and though the 
MS. has inturtar (the turtledove), the com¬ 
pendium for ur being written over each of 
the <’s. According to Dr. MacCarthy’s account, 
the MSS. has intt, with the compendium for ra 
over each of the t's. But this would yield, not 
“ intrat,” but intratra. Omne maius con- 
tinet in se minus. The bisector of a saint 
may well be the amputator of a syllable. 

3. Dr. MacCarthy persists in reading immabred, 
and in translating this by “that was inflicted,” 
though the MS. has immaber (with the common 
compendium for er) ; and “ that was inflicted ” 
would, in Old-Irish, be immambered, with the 
infixed relative (cf. ar-am-bere, ar-am-berar, 
G. C. 344, 345). laimm-a-ber (“ afflicts them ”) 
the a is the infixed pron. of the 3d pi., as in 
d-a-beir, d-a-berid (G. C. 332). The correspond¬ 
ing passage in the Lebar Brecc, p. 251 a, 
shows that this a (them) refers to the persecuted 
Christians. 

4. Bather than give up his argument in 
favour of the existence of choral service in the 
ancient Irish church, he sticks to his mistrans¬ 
lation of occo as “by them,” and tells 
me that I shall be “ glad to hear ” that 
occit occurs in the Wurzburg Codex Paulinus, 
13 c. rAauic’ ‘A0^a</. Of this occu I was 
well aware, having printed the word in my 
edition of that codex (p. 79), and translated 
it, ibid. p. 281. But occu is not occo, and, if it 

Diqitiz 


were, it could not possibly mean “ by them,” 
using “ by,” as Dr. MacCarthy here uses it, to 
express the agent. The prep, oc (= Gr. iyx®"-') 
corresponds in meaning and use with the Latin 
apud, prope. In the Wurzburg oodex, 13 c., 
occu means “ apud eos.” 

5. As to “ Psalm digrad," Dr. MacCarthy 
seems to cling to his rendering—“ bigradual 
psalm,” suggesting that di is a scribal 
error for da (he doubtless means dd). This 
could only signify “a psalm of two steps.” 
The expression in the Book of Armagh, 21, b. 2— 
xii. i^almi graduum—which I have lately 
noticed, leads me to revert to my former 
version, “psalm of degrees” (i.e. one of the 
fifteen psalms, from cxx. to cxxxiv. inclusive), 
and to regard digrad as the gen. pi. of an Irish 
loan from the Low Latin degradus, whenoe the 
French degre. As to gradum, misled by a 
quotation in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, I supposed it to be an instance 
of the Low Latin change from the fourth to 
the second declension,* just as Dr. MacCarthy, 
misled by Bishop Beeves, supposed sacrificalt to 
have been written by Adamnan for sacrificiale. 
Such mistakes are pardonable so long as our 
glossaries of the Latin written in and from the 
sixth century are so deplorably inadequate. 

6. Dr. MacCarthy seems also to cling to his 
explanation of trindoit “ Trinity,” aa an instance 
of nd for nn. Where is the nn in trinitas, 
from which he supposes trind6it to be bor¬ 
rowed 1 The Old-Welsh trintaut points to a 
Low-Latin trintas, gen. trintdtis ; and from 
this, not from trinitas, the Irish trindOit regu¬ 
larly comes. 

7. Atnopuir (= ad-dn-opuir) Dr. MacCarthy 
persists in rendering by “he offers them.” 
Grammar and the context show that the true 
translation is “ he offers it,” i.e. pacnem, whose 
gender accounts for the use of the masc. infixed 
pronoun (G. C. 360). I have now read every 
word of Irish in every MS. older than the 
eleventh century, and I can say with con¬ 
fidence that in Old-Irish n never means 
“them.” In hore arin~chrinat (quia deficiunt), 
to which Dr. MacCarthy refers; and which 
Zeuss quotes with a “ fortasse,” the infixed n 
is a relic of a relative pronoun, which oocurs 
also in the gloss amal arind-chrin den 7 asind- 
bail (ut fumus evanescit et perit), Ml. 57 b. 10. 

8. As to imnwrmus, I was well aware 
that it sometimes glosses scandalum. I 
was also aware that scandalum means, not 
“ scandal,” as Dr. MacCarthy supposes, but 
“stumbling-block,” “inducement to sin,” 
“cause of offence,” and that Irish glosses are 
often far from being literal renderings of the 
words over which they are written. But the 
question is, whether the phrase immarmus 
ludae should be rendered, as Dr. MacCarthy 
renders it, by “ scandal of Judas ” ? I maintain 
that it means “ sin of Judas.” The point is 
not one of much importance; and perhaps Dr. 
MacCarthy uses the English word “scandal,” 
as he uses “beseems,” in a sense peculiar to 
himself. 

9. Dr. MacCarthy’s explanation of the Latin 
stellae as a proper name he now seems to give 
up. But he clings to his connexion of sie ^ 
with stiall, which he asserts O’Donovan rendered 
by “ fragment.” O’Donovan was, indeed, a 
great scholar; but even he was not infallible. 
It is, however, tolerably certain that he never 
made such a blunder. He was the author of 
the translation of the Buie of the Culdees to 
which Dr. MacCarthy refers; and therein he 
correctly renders notlaic steill (not steill) by 
“Epiphany"— stell, m. (whence Stelldn), being 
a loan from stella, with the same change of 
gender that we have in penn, m., from penna. 
But the “Christmas of the Fragment,” on 


• Of this change we have traces in th# Italian 
plurals frutti (fructus) and mmi (manus). 
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which Dr. MacCarthy rashly relies, is in a note, 
which internal evidence shows to be from the 
pen of the editor, Dr. Reeves. 

10. As to Maile Ruen, the gen. of Mael Ruen 
(“Calvus Ruani? RuenisP”), Dr. MacCarthy 
says that Maile and Ruen are written one under 
the other. This I believe. But when he goes on 
to assert, “ The charge of having bisected them 
[i.e., the elements of the saint’s name] thus 
disappears,” I can only say that I never made 
such a charge. I charged, and do charge, Dr. 
MacCarthy with having, in order to maintain an 
untenable theory, split a single saint’s name in 
two, attributed one part to one saint (Mel) and 
another part to another (Ruadan), and, in making 
this attribution, disregarded the laws of Irish 
phonetics and grammar, and made assertions 
which a little care would have shown him to be 
groundless. He now alleges that in Old-Irish 
nomenclature Mael and Mel are graphic variants. 
This is not the case. I challenge him to pro¬ 
duce a single instance from any respectable 
M8. of Mael being written for Mel. He says 
that the first bishop of “Lortha” (he means 
Lothra) was called Ruan. This is not so: the 
bishop’s name was Ruaddn. If Dr. Mac¬ 
Carthy can produce from any Irish MS. 
older than the fifteenth century a single instance 
of Ruen as the genitive of Ruaddn let him do 
so. If not, it would be well for him to hold 
his peace and try to learn Old-Irish. I will 
only add that his inaccurate quotation from my 
Calendar of Oengus, as to the ignorance and care¬ 
lessness of one of the many scribes of Rawl. B. 
512, refers only to the three folios which con¬ 
tain the epilogue and part of the prologue to 
that poem. The older part of the codex, which 
contains the Tripartite Life and which I cited 
in the Academy, was written in the fourteenth 
century by a different scribe, who was, as will be 
seen from the Rolls edition of this work, a 
careful and learned person. When this scribe 
gives Mel (not Maile) as the gen. and Mel as the 
dat. and acc. sg. of the name of the first bishop 
of Ardagh, he may therefore be trusted. I 
may add that Melus (not Mailus or Maelus) is 
the Latinised form in the Book of Armagh. 
M41 was a Strathclyde Briton, a son of one of 
S. Patrick’s sisters. His name is Kymric, and 
is therefore undeclined. 

Whitley Stokes. 

P.S.—I accidentally omitted to mention in 
my former letter that for Dr. MacCarthy's 
inhabite (p. 189, 1. 2) the MS. has “inhabita 
that in his brief quotations (p. 189) from the 
Egerton copy of the Tripartite Life he has 
made eleven mistakes, one of which is the 
omission of eight words without notice; 
and that when he gives aedocht (p. 173) from 
the Book of Armagh, 17 a 2, as an example 
of ae for the umlaut ai, he proves that he does 
not know that here a is the possessive pronoun 
of the 3d sg. masc., written, as usual, as a 
proclitic before edocht “ bequest ” (also spelt 
aidacht and audacht) —a word of great interest, 
as tending to show that the Celts had, without 
aid from the Romans, evolved the notion of a 
Will. 


Krrnohay Rectory, Bristol : June 28,1837. 

There are many points in Dr. Macarthy’s 
letter calling for reply. Let me touch upon 
one of them. 

In the “ Commemoratio pro defunctis ” 
within the canon in the Stowe Missal thirty- 
six bishops are commemorated by name. 
These names are all in the genitive case, either 
in the Latin or the Irish form of it. The 
twentieth name has been erased, except its 
two concluding letters, probably being an 
accidental duplicate. All these names are the 
names of Irish bishops, except the first four, 
which are the names of Gallican bishops, and 
the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 


sixth, which are the names of the second, 
third, and fourth Arohbishops of Canterbury, 
who are curiously sandwiched in between 
Irish surroundings. The names are written in 
columns. Four perpendicular columns occupy 
a MS. page. Each proper name occupies a 
separate line of a column, except the six¬ 
teenth, which is written thus—™ alG , and the 

mssae 

thirty sixth and last, which is written thus— 

Now, if this last name be that of Mael- 
ruen ’ 

main, founder of Tallaght, who died in 792, 
the whole of Dr. Macarthy’s theory about the 
date of the Stowe Missal, and his proposed 
identification of Moel Caich, the writer of the 
later part of the MS., vanish into air. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance to him to 
combat such a view. He accordingly treats 
“ maile ” and “ ruen ” as two separate proper 
names, reading the first as the gen. sing, of 
“mail” or “mel,” the contemporary and 
supposed nephew of St. Patrick, and first 
Bishop of Ardagh, who died in 488, and “ ruen ” 
as a phonetic or abbreviated form of ‘ ‘ ruadain, ” 
the gen. sing, of Ruadan, Bishop of Lothra, 
who died in 584, with whose church the Stowe 
Missal has been associated. But the associa¬ 
tion is conjectural, and incapable of anything 
in the shape of proof. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has asserted that the 
name of the first Bishop of Ardagh was inde¬ 
clinable, giving some late Irish evidence for his 
assertion. Dr. MacCarthy now states that he 
has found this name in the genitival form 
“Maile” several times in the Book of Armagh. 
As the Book of Armagh exists only in MS., it 
is impossible, without a visit to Dublin, to 
verify Dr. MacCarthy’s references to it. How¬ 
ever, one is bound in courtesy to accept the 
veracity of his statement until it has b en dis¬ 
proved, and one looks to Dr. Whitley Stokes to 
substantiate or abandon his position on this 
point. 

“ Ruen ” for “ Ruadain ” seems improbable, 
with the Irish genitive “ Carthain ” imme¬ 
diately preceding it, and with “Sancta 
ruadani” invoked in the Missal Litany a few 
pages before. 

But there are two general considerations to 
which I could call attention as weighing heavily 
against Dr. MacCarthy. 

Firstly, the scribe who on the previous page 
had written Melchisedech, Machabeorum, Bar- 
tholomaei, thus: 

melch rnacha bartha 

sedech beorum lomae 

would naturally select for graphic bisection 
those two names of some length among the 
names of the Irish bishops which, having a 
naturally separable prefix, most readily lent 
themselves to such treatment, viz., “ maic- 
nissae ” and “ maileruen.” 

Secondly, there is, roughly speaking, a 
chronological order observed in the list. St. 
Patrick with his immediate disciples and con¬ 
temporaries is named first. [Why has Dr. Mac¬ 
Carthy no note of identification for the first 
“patrici” on p. 217?]. Then follow bishops 
of the “ sixth ” and seventh centuries, with the 
single possible exception of Ciannanus (if of 
Duleek). If St. Maelruain appeared anywhere 
on the list, as the latest in date he would 
naturally be placed, as he is placed, last in 
order; while, on the other hand, it is improb¬ 
able that a contemporary of St. Patrick (Mel) 
should bo named last but one, and that a 
bishop of the sixth century (Ruadanus)— 
especially if he was, as Dr. MacCarthy sup¬ 
poses, the Patron Saint—should be placed last 
of all, and without any use of capitals or of 
ornamentation to specially mark his name. 

Again, what does Dr. MacCarthy mean by 
scornfully denying that St. Maelruain was a 


bishop ? Hs is called a bishop in the Annals of 
Ulster, a.d. 791, and iu the Leabhar Breao (W. 
Stokes’s Calendar of Oengus, p. cxvii.). 

Palaeographically speaking, there seems to 
me to be no objection to including a bishop 
who died in 792 in this list. But on this 
point the further opinion of Irish experts is 
much to be desired. Dr. MacCarthy’s palaeo- 
graphical nomenclature and arguments (pp. 
143-148) are unintelligible to me, and reduce 
me to the attitude of “a gaping admirer.” 
Without being an oculis laudator, I cannot 
deny the truth of the impeachment that I am 
non menle cognitor. 

Let me repeat that all Dr. MacCarthy’s 
arguments for the extreme antiquity of this 
missal based upon its small size, with no 
Kalendar, no Proprium Sanctorum, a single 
Epistle and Gospel, &c., are fallacious. 

Is not the true explanation of these 
phenomena contained in the words with 
which M. Delisle opens his account of a very 
small eleventh-century sacramentary at Rouen ? 

“ 11 a cependant du exister, a toutes lea epoques 
du moyen age, de petits livres ou meme de simples 
cahiers dans leequels les pretres pouvaient trouver 
les prieres des messes les plus usuelles. On s’en 
servait dans les voyages et probablement aussi 
dans les eglises trop pauvres pour se procurer des 
recueils plus complets” — ( Memoirs tur d'anciem 
SacramtnUtirct, Paris, 1886, p. 292). 

F. E. Warren. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Wednesday, July 18 . 6 p.m. Athenaeum Society: 
•• Mesmerism: its Use and Abuse,” with Demon¬ 
strations. by Mr. W. R. Price. 

Saturday, July 16 . 2 p.m. Geologists’ Association: 
Exclusion to Plumstead and Bostal Heath. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Yol. IX. 
Nos. 2 and 3. (Baltimore.) Number 3 opens 
with the concluding portion of Mr.. Greenhill’s 
memoir on “Wave Motion in Hydro¬ 
dynamics,” and a further instalment of Prof. 
Sylvester’s “ Lectures on the Theory of 
Reciprocants.” There is no need to dilate 
on their merits. The class of readers ad- 
diessed know what to expect, and also that 
they must study these contributions by masters 
in their respective lines of research. Mr. 
A. S. Hathaway contributes a good paper, 
entitled “ A Memoir in the Theory of Num- 
1 bers,” which begins with an interesting intro¬ 
duction recounting what has been done in this 
direction by previous workers. The remaining 
brief articles are “A Theorem respecting the 
Singularities of Curves of Multiple Curvature,” 
by H. B. Fine—a generalised extension of a 
previous paper; “A Note on Pencils of 
Conics,” by H. D. Thompson ; and “ Observa¬ 
tions on the Generating Functions of the 
Theory of Invariants,” by Captain P. A. 
Macmahon. Number 4 is of a highly technical 
character. For instance, “ Symmetric Func¬ 
tions of the l4 lc ,” by W. P. Durfee, consists of 
some eighteen pages of tables, and nothing 
more. Prof. Cayley’s memoir on “ The Trans¬ 
formation of Elliptic Functions ” occupies 
thirty-two pages, and Mr. G. P. Young’s 
“ Forms, Necessary and Sufficient, of the 
Roots of Pure Uniserial Abelian Equations ” 
(fifty-four pages) fills the remaining space. 
As before noticed, the large-sized page is 
admirably suited for these high-class papers 
with their long formulae. 

A Treatise on Algebra. By Profs. Oliver, 
Wait, and Jones, of Cornell University. (Ithaca, 
New York: Finch.) This is the first instance 
we can call to miud of more than two authors 
being concerned in the production of a text- 
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book in algebra. A dual combination is a rarity. 
If a triple arrangement would always result in 
as good a book as this we should certainly 
vote for it. The writers of the ordinary school 
text-books need not be under any apprehension 
of losing their hold uponjboys ; for this is not 
a book for such, though it deals with the ele¬ 
mentary as well as the more recondite branches 
of the subject. It deals with them in a similar 
fashion to that recently put before us in Prof. 
Chrystal’s work, which is the only one we 
know on the same lines. 

“Many new things hare been introduced, not 
indeed, because they were new, but necessarily, 
either as definitions in giving larger meanings to 
old words, or as axioms andtheorems in stating and 
proving the elementary principles, or as problems 
nd notes in showing new uses of principles 
already proved— e.g., many fundamental principles 
were found to be omitted by elementary writers 
because too difficult for a beginner, and by subse¬ 
quent writers as already known. A typical case is 
that of logarithms: ‘ that the product of two 
powers of any same base is a power of that base, 
whose exponent is the sum of the exponents of the 
factors ’ is generally proved for commensurable 
powers, but assumed, without proof, for incom¬ 
mensurable powers; and the whole theory of 
logarithms, so important, and their use, so 
common, are thus left to rest on faith.” 

This extract will give some idea of the 
authors’ scope; and throughout we may say 
there is no shirking—indeed, the proofs strike 
us as being thoroughly sound. Besides treat¬ 
ment of the ordinary elementary parts, there is 
full discussion of permutations and combina¬ 
tions, continued fractions, logarithms, first 
principles of the calculus, and of complex 
numbers and of finite differences, interpola¬ 
tion, and the. computation of logarithms. A 
good and full collection of examples accom¬ 
panies each chapter. A higher work is in 
preparation: this is to treat of theory of 
equations, symbolic methods, determinants, 
probabilities, and insurance. This text-book, 
admirably turned out (we have detected but one 
arithmetical error—other errors, if they occur, 
are, we should think, easily corrected) can be 
recommended to teachers and advanced 
students who are revising their algebra and 
want explanations of principles. For school 
use it is not suited, as the major part would be 
quite over the heads of the boys. 

Practical and Theoretical Trigonometry for 
general use. By H. Evers. (Walter Scott.) 
Our title-page goes on further to say that the 
book is “ intended as an Introduction to that 
Study, with numerous Examples taken from 
E x a min ation Papers, with a very large number 
of Hints for Solution, especially to the more 
difficult Problems.” It will be seen from this 
long statement that the author’s intentions are 
admirable; the execution, we regret to say, falls 
far short of this high ideal. The work is 
further dedicated to Sir William Armstrong, 
and encompassed with a very attractive cover, 
i.e. tor a mathematical book; indeed, the 
get-up raises feelings which are doomed to 
disappointment. An inspection of our copy, of 
which we believe we have read and tested 
every word, would soon convince the author 
that he has not quite fulfilled the intentions he 
aimed at, A main source of complaint is due 
to the erratic punctuation. The “ stops ” are 
at high jinks. They play at hide-and-seek, and 
turn up in all sorts of unexpected places. Our 
usual sober full stop (.) does not terminate a 
Sentence, but appears anywhere. This fact 
supplies the key to much of the blame we have 
to charge the author with. In the preparation 
t of the text and in the correction of the 
“proofs,” he has done very frequently what 
old Homer did but occasionally, gone 
a-napping. Dr. Evers has, like ourselves we 
suppose, been applied to for solutions. At the 


end of his preface, "as a guarantee for good 
faith and to cover expenses,’"he states the terms 
on which he will supply worked-out answers to 
his questions. We ask him to turn to p. 203 
and say if his charge is a fair one for what is 
printed there as a solution of question 84. We 
do not care to dwell longer on this theme, the 
more so as the book is at bottom a good one; 
but its utility is utterly marred by these faults, 
which are the results of carelessness, not of 
the want of ability. We expect that a second 
edition, with corrections of false punctuation, 
re-adjustment of letters indicating angles, 
amendment of construction of sentences, 
pruning of a few expressions (to wit, ‘‘tops 
and bottoms ” for numerator and denominator), 
and a few similar alterations, would be a 
valuable work. As the work stands, we cannot 
recommend it to anyone who is not of adult 
experience in trigonometrical matters. 

My First Trigonometry. By M. H. Senior. 
(Sonnenschein.) The author’s intentions are 
excellent, but we do not think that they are 
fulfilled. “ Any boy who has done elementary 
algebra, as far as equations, and two books of 
Euclid, will be easily able tq master the whole 
subject of trigonometry to the end of the 
solution of plane triangles.” We do not agree 
with this statement; and in the text many 
statements are made which involve an acquaint¬ 
ance with proportion and six books of Euclid. 
In several places a slight alteration of the 
wording would remove many of our objections, 
especially in Chapter II. (Batios in the First 
Quadrant), which the author looks upon as a 
speciality of the book. No reference is made 
to extended definitions of the ratios, but 
properties of first quadrants are quietly assumed 
for the other quadrants. In a second edition, 
which the work deserves, the author, with the 
insertion of a few statements here and there, 
and modifications of others, may considerably 
improve the book, and make it serve as an 
introduction to the subject. Of absolute errors 
we note the following:—p. 64 (5) is wrong; 
p. 83, 1. 7, interchange 9 and 10; p. 88, > is 
not explained; pp. 98, 99, insert “ log ” before 
area; p. 106, 3 up, “ £ ” should multiply and 
not be an exponent. The arrangement of the 
matter could be improved, and we do not like 
points to be indicated by P J , P s , &c., in figures. 
A novelty in terminology is the proposed use 
of “ Radiangle ” for “ Radian.” 

A Manual of Practical Solid Geometry. Com¬ 
piled by W. G. Ross. (Cassell.) We have read 
this book, “ adapted to the requirements of 
military students and draughtsmen,” with 
some interest. The compiler, from his experi¬ 
ence at Woolwich, has made a good selection 
of matter and arranged it in lucid order. The 
figures have been carefully drawn, and had 
they been printed on better paper would have 
been more effective than they are even at 
present. The work in the main follows the 
lines of the Geometrical Drawing Course, as 
studied at Woolwich, and especial attention 
has been paid to the “Modification of Ortho¬ 
graphic Projection, known as the ‘ System of 
Vertical Indices.’ ” Another feature is the 
extended account given of Defilade. In an 
Appendix are hints and suggestions for 
draughtsmen, and problems. 

Hints for the Solution of Problems in the Third 
Edition of Solid Geometry. By P. Frost. 
(Macmillan.) This is a fulfilment of the 
author’s promise, made when the third 
edition of the text was published. We 
should like to see suoh companions to text¬ 
books freely issued. It will be noted that this 
is not a book of solutions, so that there is 
plenty of scope for the student, after he has 
got his hint or how Dr. Frost would attack the 
problem, to exercise bis genius in getting out 


the answer. These hints should certainly 
accompany the text. 

An Arithmetical Class-Book. Part I. Con¬ 
taining over 3,000 Examples in the Elementary 
Rules. By Rev. T. Mitcheson. (Bemroee.) 
This book can be used with any text-book. 
There is but little explanation, as the book is 
intended for pupils working under the eye of 
the master. The exercises are interesting and 
varied, and confined to branches of the subject 
which are of practical importance. 

Test Papers in Algebra for the Army, Navy, 
and Matriculation Examinations. By W. ML. 
Lupton. (Longmans.) These test papers are 
likely to be very serviceable to other candidates 
besides those for whom they have been 
specially drawn up. The answers are given at 
the end. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 

Oue Correspondent writes: “The number of 
the Revue dee Etudes Juives, which has just 
appeared contains a lengthy article upon Mr. 
Lowy’s essay on the Moabite stone, by ML 
Joseph Halevy. This author does not belong 
to the “ group of scholars who have long ago 
pledged their literary reputation to vindicating 
the authenticity of Mesha’s monument,” as Mr. 
Lowy states in the Academy of June 25, for, 
so far as mjr knowledge goes, he has never 
before written on the Moabite inscription. 
Perhaps it would be as well to state that 
M. Duval and Prof. Euting are in the same 
position. M. Halevy, as is well known, is 
rather conservative in Biblical matters; and I 
am sure that he would rather prefer that 
Mesha’s victories over Israel should be apocry¬ 
phal. But he cannot help recognising from 
palaeographio evidence the genuineness of the 
monument. After having complimented Mr. 
Lowy on his linguistics! exposition of the 
Moabitio lines—praise which is well deserved— 
ke says: 

‘ Or, la paleographie a et4 tout a fait oubliee par 
M. Lowy ; il ne sa donna mcme pas la peine de 
nous dire & quel monument ph6nicien le faussaire 
aurait emprunte le caraotire archaique dans le- 
qnel il a grave l’inscription, sans doute dans le but 
de rehausser la valeur de son factum. Cs n’est 
certainement ni l’inscription d'Eschmounazar, ni 
celles de Marseille, de Carthage et de Obypre, 
seulee connues avant 1870, qui aurait pu ltd 
reveler les formes antiques qu'aucun orientalists 
ne connaissait alors.’ 

This has been said by nearly all critics in 
English papers; but Mr. Lowy never tried 
even to touch the palaeographic details. M. 
Halevy then refutes point by point Mr. Lowy’s 
linguistic and mythological arguments against 
the authenticity of the inscription, and con¬ 
cludes with the following sentence: 

‘ En un mot, 1’authenticity de la cel5bre inscrip¬ 
tion de Dibon n’est pas ebranlee par la critique 
de M. Lowy, mala le savant h5braisant a, par ses 
observations incisives, aervi la cause de l’inter- 
pietation.’ 

“ With all respect for the late Dr. Zunz, hit 
opinion has no weight whatever against palae¬ 
ographic evidence. Prof. Kautzsch has given 
up his doubts on this acoount. So has M. 
Oppert, since he tried to explain doubtful words 
and passages, which he would certainly not 
have done for a forged inscription. As for 
Prof. Graetz, he certainly believed in the 
genuineness of the Mesha stele as far back as 
1875, when he wrote the second note to part i. 
of the second volume of his excellent History of 
the Jews. But should he be now convinced by 
Mr. Lowy’s “results of the analysis of the 
Mesha inscription,” it would have no effect 
against palaeographic evidence. Supposing 
Prof. Th. Mommsen to declare a Latin in¬ 
scription genuine, no grammatical or idiomatical 
anomalies could reverse palaeographio evi- 
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deuce, even for languages and dialects well 
known, much less for the Moabite dialect, ot 
which we know nothing except what we find 
on this monument. 

“I have no hope of convincing Mr. Lowy 
•gainst his hobby, and, therefore, I shall not 
give myself any more trouble about it.” 

TQblngen: July 4,1887. 

Will you kindly permit me to insert the 
following declaration in your valued paper ? 

In the Academy of June 25, p. 454, Dr. A. 
Lowy quotes an old publication of mine, dating 
from the year 1876, in which I held the view 
that the genuineness of the Mesa stone was not 
yet absolutely established beyond all doubts.' 
How one at that time, in the middle of the 
ardent disputes about the well-known Moabite 
forgeries, could have been induced to express 
suoh an opinion, everyone who retains a remem¬ 
brance of these disputes will easily understand. 
Dr. Lowy, however, in quoting me, has over¬ 
looked the fact that I soon after expressly 
retracted my doubts when I had seen a frag¬ 
ment of the stone at Dr. Niemeyer’s in Jeru¬ 
salem (see Wissenscha/tliche Beilage zur Augs- 
burger Allgem. Zeitung, 1876, No. 193). Besides 
that, I have repeatedly stated my present views 
about this question in the several editions of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar published by me 
(22nd-24th editions). Prof. Socin therefore 
was quite right in pointing out our agreement 
on this question. To me, also, it appears per¬ 
fectly unnecessary once more to enter, even 
with a single word, into a renewed discussion 
of the question of the authenticity of the stone. 

E. Kautzsch. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NAUKRATIS. 

Kunigsberg: June 16,1887. 

I chanced but a few days ago to see the note 
of Mr. Ernest A. Gardner (in the Academy of 
May 14), in which he has criticised the treat¬ 
ment of theNaukratis inscriptions by Kirchhoff 
and by myself.* Now, in my opinion, the 
epigraphic evidence against the existence of 
the Greek town of Naukratis before Amasis is 
so overwhelmingly strong that I do not think 
the most passionate or prejudiced opposition 
can do any serious harm in the long run, and I 
am afraid that many of those who know 
something about such matters will hardly 
think it worth while to reopen the discussion. 
Nevertheless, I beg to address to you a few 
lines, partly because of my esteem for Mr. E. A. 
Gardner as a zealous and successful explorer, 
and partly because his note is by no means cal¬ 
culated to give an adequate idea of my own 
and Kirchhoffs views. 

And, first of all, it is a question of quite 
secondary importance whether any, and (if so) 
what, kind of establishment existed at Naukratis 
before Amasis; on this point we may patiently 
await more light from subsequent publications. 
But, after what Herodotus says, there cannot 
be any doubt that neither a Greek city nor 
Greek temples had been founded at the place 
before that king. The fact of the Milesians, 
Samians, and Aeginetans possessing each their 
own sanctnary at Naukratis, I have en¬ 
deavoured to explain by assuming that these 
three transferred former establishments of 
theirs in Egypt to the new city; and tradition 
seems to tell in my favour (c/. Rhein. Mus. 
xlii. p. 219 foil.). Mr. Gardner is quite mis¬ 
taken in supposing me to have overlooked the 
remarkable isolation of those three corporations. 
His own suggestion is, in fact, only another 
version of my own. But I do not desire to 

* Recently Bechtel has pronounced his opinion 
to be similar to ours (DU Insehriften its Ionisthsn 
Diatekts, p. 153). 


trouble your readers any further with remarks 
already set forth in my paper, to which I would 
beg to refer them. I wish at this time merely 
to add several new details. 

Mr. Gardner has reoently drawn out a list of 
those forms of letters which have led him to his 
present palaeographical views (Journal for Hell. 
Studies, 1886, p. 221). If more closely examined, 
they turn out to be taken from seven, or at most 
eight, inscriptions—viz., Naukratis L, No. lb, 
3, 305; 4 (?), 68, 81, 135, 254. Those which 
contain the most curious forms—the » turned 
round, the y in shape of », the a lying down— 
are taken from Nos. lb, 3, 305. And what 
does Mr. Gardner himself tell us about one of 
these inscriptions (l.c. p. 224) ? “ The third 

form [of #t] given in the table closely resembles 
the Phoenician type; but as it, as well as the 
last form given under <r, occurs on a vase of 
somewhat later fabric, its importance must not 
be too highly estimated.” The inscription 
referred to is lb.* Consistently with this 
caution, I think it safer also not to lay too 
much stress upon either No. 3 or 305 (cp. the 
note). In No. 4, Hie form of y does not seem 
to me quite certain; the other four inscriptions 
contain nothing peculiar but the upright form 
of v. And it is out of these scanty and slight 
materials that Mr. Gardner proposes to con¬ 
struct a new history of the Ionian alphabet! I 
think I have only to state that these four 
inscriptions occur in an aggregate of 700 to 
make even Mr. Gardner himself perceive that 
his manner of dealing with them is wholly 
unjustifiable. 

In spite of all that he tells us, Mr. Gardner 
does not really seem to have a due appreciation 
of epigraphic evidence. As long as the fact 
remains that in the Milesian alphabet the 
closed form of v gave way to the open form 
in the first half of the sixth century B.c. (c/. 
my paper, p. 215 foil.), so long we are bound 
in consistency to maintain that Amasis founded 
Nauoratis, and that Herodotus is right in every 
detail of his narrative. The reason why the 
closed form of v became rapidly obsolete in 
those countries which exhibit any originality 
in their development of epigraphic forms 
(viz., especially Asia Minor and Attica) is 
obvious. It is, as in the case of 9, a 
technical one. The numerous corners of the 
letter were just so many risks to the letter- 
cutter of splintering the surface of his stone or 
his terra-cotta. So that wherever people had 
onoe decided that the open simpler form of ij 
would do equally well, they left the more 
complicated form to fall into rapid disuse.. I 
can but hint here at the importance of technical 
considerations like this in determining the 
changes of letter-forms. 

Mr. Gardner may be sure that it was 
not the “revolutionary character” of his 
theory that made me write my paper. 
On the contrary, it may, perhaps, interest 
him to hear that at first I was rather capti¬ 
vated by his views. But after doing so, 
upon repeated consideration of the whole ques¬ 
tion, I became convinced that his conclusion 
was erroneous and impossible, being based 
upon far too scanty arguments, and incapable 
of being reconciled with the general course 
of epigraphic development. Finding myself, 
therefore, on the right traok again, I wrote 
my paper, intending it as an acknowledgment 
of my warm thanks to the zealous explorers of 
Naucratis, and as my contribution to their 
work. My endeavour was, to bring together 
the various items of evidence that helped to 
fix (so far as possible) the date of the town’s 


• The third form of y and the last form of a 
do not occur in the same inscription; but the 
former in No. lb, the latter in No. 305. So if the 
author has not committed a blunder, both of them 
would be equally unreliable. 


foundation—an important point which had been 
but slightly touched by the excavators; and I 
felt that by publishing their results in so 
reliable a form they had fulfilled their duty 
most admirably. 

It matters little who is right in such 
questions ; but it matters very much indeed that 
the truth should be made out and acknow¬ 
ledged as such. Therefore, I am anxious that 
Mr. Gardner should free himself from this 
theory of his as soon as possible; for it is a 
pity that so gifted a scholar should waste his 
time and power on ill-grounded speculations. 
And for this reason I will not add the usual 
assurance that I will not enter into any 
further discussion ; on the contrary, I am quite 
w illin g to discuss the matter until Mr. 
Gardner is convinced; for it is important that 
both as to the elements of epigraphy and the 
weight of epigraphic evidence there should be 
no discrepancy of view among epigraphists. 

For the technical evidence—viz., of the 
pottery—I may refer to my paper, p. 214 folL 
Lastly, I must add, that my experience as an 
exoavatorhas taught me to prefer epigraphic 
evidence to any observation of levels, at least 
in the case of all articles which are easily and 
naturally scattered about. 

G. Hirschfeld. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that Mr. Francis Gal ton, as 
President of the Anthropological Institute, 
will deliver a course of three lectures on 
“Heredity,” some time in the early part of 
next session. By permission of the Lords of 
Committee of Council on Education, the lec¬ 
tures will be given in the theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Ludwig Mond has given £100 to the 
fund for the promotion of experimental re¬ 
search at the Royal Institution; and the 
Drapers’ Company have given £105 to the re¬ 
search fund of the Chemical Society. 

Prof. Ayrton’s Practical Electricity is now 
being translated into both German and 
Spanish. _ 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Terrien de Lacouperds has just 
corrected the last proof - sheets of his 
work on “The Languages of China before 
the Chinese,” which forms part of the Pre¬ 
sident’s address to the London Philological 
Society for 1886. A resume in French had been 
presented to the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Vienna last year, and met with 
a very favourable reception. At the last meet¬ 
ing of the Philological Society, Prof. T. de 
Lacouperie condensed into an address the sub¬ 
ject matter of the work, and the important re¬ 
sults obtained therefrom. It will be published 
separately, in a volume of about 150 pages, by 
Mr. David Nutt. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles : “The various Names 
of Sumer and Akkad” (concluded), by M. 
Arthur Amiaud ; “The Borsippa Inscription 
of Nebuohadnezar,” by Mr. S. Alder Smith; 

“ Glimpses of Babylonian Life,” II., “A Baby¬ 
lonian Wedding,” by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches; 

“ Pehlevi Notes,” II., “ A Parallel to the 
Pehlevi Jargon,” by Dr. L. C. Casartelli; 
“Some Euphratean Astronomical Names in the 
Lexicon of Hesychios,” by Mr. Robert Brown, 
jun. 

The Philologische Wochenscrift for July 2 
contains a very favourable review of Mr. By¬ 
water’s Prisci&ni Lydi Metaphrasis in Theo- 
phrastum, one of the new volumes of the Berlin 
edition of Aristotelian literature. 
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FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at redocrd frlct* (Engraving*. Chromna, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
ahoulil pay a visit. Vary suitable for wodding and Christmas present*.— 
GKO. Rees, 115, Strand, near Watcrloo-brldge. 


Kugler's Handbook of Painting .—“ The Italian 
Schools.” Fifth Edition. Thoroughly 
revised, and in part rewritten, by Sir 
Austin Henry Layard. (John Murray.) 

Kugler's Handbook of the History of Painting 
is, in the original German edition (Berlin, 
1837), nearly forgotten, while in England 
several revised editions have preserved for it 
the position of a standard work. In Germany 
it is looked upon as antiquated, because the 
results of the latest researches are wanting; 
whereas later compilers of handbooks on art 
have taken these results largely into account. 
Yet all these new compilations do not equal 
Kugler’s work, which, both for form and 
contents, may be called a classic—more 
especially with regard to the Italian schools 
of painting. Neither Liibke nor Woermann 
have had the courage to give up entirely 
obsolete theories and opinions, being guided, 
perhaps, rather by personal prejudices than 
by the result of their own studies. In the 
fifth English edition of Kugler, now before 
us, we find that the shortcomings of the 
original have been amended by a thorough 
revision; and—what to us appears to be of 
the greatest importance—that the work has 
been entirely remodelled on the basis of the 
latest researches. 

Sir Henry Layard has introduced a new 
arrangement of the subjects. The first two 
chapters treat of Early Christian and Byzan¬ 
tine art with more conciseness than in the 
previous editions. The local schools of Italy 
are discussed in as many separate chapters: 
first, the Florentines, from Cimabue to Gbir- 
landajo and Signorelli; then the Sienese school, 
from Duccio down to Girolamo del Pacchia; 
the Umbrian school, from Oderisi to Perugino 
and his scholars. After some short remarks on 
“the so-called Neapolitan school,” there follow 
comprehensive chapters on the Veronese school, 
from Aldichiero da Zevio to Paolo Farinato; 
the Paduan school, from Justus to Montagna 
and his pupils; and, finally, the Venetian 
school, from Semitecolo to Jacopo de’ Barberj. 
So ends the first volume. 

In order to effect these apparently rational 
divisions, Sir Henry Layard had to make an 
entirely new arrangement of the whole matter. 
In former editions, the principle of the 
aesthetic school had prevailed, which viewed 
art mainly from an abstract philosophical 
standpoint. The present edition has been re¬ 
modelled on the theory of the new scientific 
school, initiated by Morelli-Lermolieff—a 
theory which takes its start from the fact that 
in Italy local schools of painting not only 
existed independently of each other, but that 
also they made progress until they reached 
the summit according to the law of natural 
growth or evolution. Sir Henry Layard, in 
treating of the several Italian schools of 
painting from this point of view, has the 
merit of being the first who has suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying out this theory in all 
its details. The solution of the problem 
has not been an easy one, considering that 
until now very few writers have made it 


their task to investigate the development of 
the several schools of painting, and that 
therefore the present editor had very few 
literary sources at his command to draw upon. 

It is possible that by such researches more 
light may be thrown in future on the separate 
schools; but we may assert already that the 
broad outlines, such as we find them set forth 
in the present handbook, will continue to be 
considered as fundamental. 

The second volume begins with the history 
of the development of the schools of Bologna 
and Ferrara, and of the Lombard school. 
With the latter the history of the life and 
works of Leonardo da Vinci has been con¬ 
nected. on account of the fact that his art 
had a far greater influence in Lombardy than 
in his native country of Tuscany. Then 
follow separate chapters on the art of Michel¬ 
angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea del 8arto, 
and Raphael; and after these a chapter on 
Sodoma and Feruzzi, the Sienese school 
attaining its culminating point with these 
masters. The later Venetian school, which 
alone among the Italian schools continued 
to keep, during its course until the end, on 
the high level attained at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, has been treated, on that 
account, in greater detail. To Correggio is 
devoted the last chapter of the golden times 
of Italian painting. This is followed by 
chapters on the Mannerists, the Eclectic 
school and the Naturalisti, down to Tiepolo 
and Canaletto, the masters whose work was 
the last glory of Venetian art, and with it of 
Italian art in general. 

From this survey of the arrangement of 
the whole work the reader may form an idea 
of the comprehensiveness of this handbook, 
which is, we believe, by far the most reliable, 
and at the same time the most handy, among 
all the works lately published on the same 
subject. It is profusely illustrated, and has 
at the end carefully compiled and well- 
arranged indices. These will be specially 
welcome to those who may like to use this 
book as a guide to the galleries on the conti¬ 
nent, above all in Italy, and also to those who 
desire to become acquainted with the latest 
investigations on the Italian pictures in the 
National Gallery and elsewhere in England. 
We have no doubt that Sir Henry Layard’s 
Handbook will prove to be well adapted for 
such purposes, much better perhaps than the 
guide edited by Prof. Bruckhardt and Dr. 
Bode, which, even in its latest edition, con¬ 
tinues to propound antiquated opinions as in¬ 
disputable facts. 

In his preface Sir Henry Layard avows 
himself a follower of the principles of criticism 
which have been inaugurated by Morelli- 
Lermolieff. We may here mention that the 
lately published German handbooks by Woer¬ 
mann, Bode, and others show less inclination 
to give weight to this new method of Btudy. 
The occasional violent opposition of the latter 
writer against Morelli is, we believe, best 
explained by the fact that Morelli, in ex¬ 
pounding his system, has ventured to com¬ 
bine it with criticisms on the pictures in the 
Berlin Museum. Sir Henry Layard, who is 
a trustee of the National Gallery, has not 
hesitated to submit the picturss of that 
collection to the trial of the new method. The 
result is, in not a few cases, contradictory to 
the traditional naming of the pictures, but 
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it is certainly not detrimental to the reputa¬ 
tion of the gallery. 

The peculiar merits of this excellent hand¬ 
book will secure it a wide circulation. No 
doubt it will also be instrumental in making 
the new method of study better known, and 
in winning for it more students of art 
history. J. Paul Richter. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . 
Bv the election of Mr. Alfred Stevens, the 
eminent painter of Paris—whose writing, by 
the by, is almost as skilful as his brush-work— 
the Society of British Artists has followed up, 
we are glad to say, its recent steps of energetic 
advance. Rarely in the history of any artistic 
corporation have the changes wrought in a 
short time been so beneficial and distinct as 
those which have been accomplished under the 
newer regime in Suffolk Street. It is not very 
long ago, our readers will remember, when 
Suffolk Street hardly counted as one of the 
serious exhibitions. Then were delivered at 
the door, in shoals, on sending-in day, not 
works of art performed for the artist and the 
artistic man, but canvasses painted for High¬ 
bury and Clapham. At last someone had the 
energy to initiate the habit of refusing most of 
these pictures. Habit becomes second nature, 
and it is not unnatural that the refusal of 
commonplace pictures should have been followed 
by the refusal of commonplace candidates. 
Then came the election of Mr. Waldo Story, 
the sculptor—a young man of much promise 
and some performance. Then the inrolling, 
among the ranks of honorary members, of 
Mr. Charles Keene, whom, as a draughtsman 
in black and white—an artist who worked 
finely within limited inches and never by the 
square yard—it had not occurred to a more 
popular society to honour, notwithstanding— 
or was it, indeed, because?—of the subtlety 
and originality of his humour. And now the 
election of Mr. Alfred Stevens—a producer of 
graceful genre pictures—comes as the latest 
step, for the present, in the path of advanoe ; 
this artist’s “ frank willingness ” to ally him¬ 
self with the society beiDg, moreover, as we 
take it, a gratifying testimony to the position 
which Suffolk Street is acquiring on the 
Continent in the eyes of artistic men. 

The annual exhibition of ecclesiastical art 
will take place as usual during the forth¬ 
coming Church congress at Wolverhampton, 
in the Art Schools. The loans will embrace 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, ancient 
and modern, and ecclesiastical metal work in 
general, embroidery, needlework, tapestry, 
wood and ivory carving, ecclesiastical 
furniture, paintings, drawings, architectural 
designs for churches and schools, photographs, 
books, and MSS., and other objects of archaeo¬ 
logical interest belonging to the churches of 
the diocese. The collection of disused com¬ 
munion plate is always a special feature of the 
exhibition. 

Two Roman sarcophagi have recently been 
discovered at Laibach, the Roman Emona. 
Their date is said to be the second century B.c. 
If this be so, the find is of considerable 
interest. 


THE STAGE 

“ MONTE CRISTO" AT ISLINGTON. 
On Thursday night in last week we undertook 
a pilgrimage. The fates had been altogether 
against us in the matter of seeing “Monte 
Cristo, Junior” at the Gaiety. It had gone 
into the provinces already—we overtook it at 
Islington. t The neighbourhood of “the Angel” 
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—all that quarter of Upper Street and Penton- 
ville Hill and Bamsbury—is very much more 
provincial than are Liverpool and Cardiff; and 
it was an excellent test of how “ Monte Cristo, 
Junior” would be received in the provinces to 
play it at the Grand Theatre. The Grand 
Theatre is not unaccustomed to receive 
professional visits from people in the centre of 
things. A week before the advent of Mr. 
Leslie, Miss Farren, and all the pretty ladies 
who dance and sing through three long acts, 
it had received the visit of Mrs. Brown Potter. 
A year before, Islington had turned out on to 
the pavement one hot afternoon to see Miss 
Alma Murray and the Shelleyites, and Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Robert Browning who were 
going to the play. Yet the Grand is, on the 
whole, a too much neglected play-house. It is 
not a whit more remote than is the Court; and 
its prices are about a third of those demanded 
in suburban Chelsea. And it has quite the 
best companies, and its “ bill ” is changed once 
a week or once a fortnight. We paid three 
shillings for a very comfortable stall, and 
thought with deep regret of what prices used 
to be before Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Hollings- 
head became the costly benefactors of the 
London playgoer. And Islington and Barns- 
bury were as enthusiastic as it is possible to be. 
Miss Farren, with her cheerful nasal twang, 
was entirely appreciated; and there was no 
end of the encores for Mr. Leslie, for Miss 
Marion Hood, and for Miss Sylvia Grey. When 
the dancing came on—and it came on very 
early, and went off very late—we wished only 
one thing, and that was to enjoy the com¬ 
panionship of that very learned gentleman who 
writes in the Pull Mall about ballets every 
time a fresh effort of the genius of Jacobi and 
of Dewinne—we are not quite sure whether it 
ia Dewinne—is made at the Alhambra. He 
would have initiated us into so many mysteries 
of the measure and the step. But his presence 
was wanting. Let us then, in our own grossly 
ignorant way, describe what happened iu this 
nmatter. Of the ordinary ballet there was next 
tc» nothing at all. But Miss Sylvia Grey— 
who is so kind as to carry to completion 
what Miss Kate Vaughan deigned, of old 
time, only to gracefully begin — danced 
with a peculiar union of energy and grace; 
in flowing robes, countless, yet perfectly 
manageable; with the frou-frou of innumer¬ 
able pretty “chiffons.” An artist like Mr. 
Whistler was wanted to record that grace—its 
vivacity, its intense modernness. Yes, oertainly 
Miss Sylvia Grey is a dancer whom the gravest 
may behold with pleasure. Miss Marion Hood 
had her pleasant voice; Miss Farren—in whom 
the sedate discover a real talent in these matters 
—has a telling one, and the art to use it. She 
cannot exactly get younger every ten years, 
but certainly every decade she gathers about 
her a more unconquerable array of animal 
spirits. Her presence is a tonic to jaded youth. 
Mr. Leslie is an entirely remarkable and ver¬ 
satile artist. He imitates Mr. Toole about as 
well as Mr. Toole imitates anybody else. He 
knows all the resources of make-up and of 
stage business. He is such a linguist that he 
chatters, and always with precisely the right 
intonation, German, French, English, and 
broken English. An excellent comedian, he is 
capable of sentiment—though, to know that, 
one has to remember his Rip, for there is not a 
trace of it in the immense burlesque which Mr. 

“ Richard Henry ” has founded upon Dumas’s 
yet more immense novel. We have got to the 
weak point of the business now. The whole 
affair is just an hour too long. Three hours 
and a half of jest and dance and song and 
spectacle ought to be too much for even the 
most robust and best preserved provincial who 
lives between Highbury and the Angel end of 
the City Road. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Next Tuesday is appointed for the performance 
of Mr. Haddon Chambers’s and Mr. Stanley 
Little’s adaptation of a novel by Mr. Rider 
Haggard. 

It is likely, we are glad to hear, that the part 
of the heroine in the melodrama which is forth¬ 
coming at the Princess’s will be sustained by 
Miss Mary Rorke. 

We were present on Tuesday night at what 
was in reality the first performance—it was 
given entirely for the Benchers and their 
friends—of “The Masque of Flowers,” in 
Gray’s Inn Hall. We believe that we are right 
in saying that nothing of the sort has happened 
there since the days of Elisabeth or James. 
Lord Bacon, writing his dedications, if not 
actually his essays, from my chambers in 
Gray’s Inn,” had much to say on fetes and 
ceremonies and pageants, and his soul would 
have been rejoiced by the perfect order and 
good taste of this week’s Masque. Mr. Arthur 
^ Beckett was Master of the Revels, and he 
discharged his functions excellently. He and 
Mr. Dnnda8 Gardiner, Lady Cadogan, Mrs. 
Charles Thynne, Miss Evelyn Spring Rice, Miss 
Manisty, and many other ladies and gentlemen 
of gracious bearing and excellent gifts, took 
active parts in the festival; and Lord Bacon, 
who rated the beauty of “decent and gracious 
motion ” as above the other beauties which he 
chose to enumerate, would have smiled approval 
—or expressed it in stately sentences—as to the 
efforts of Mr D’Auban, the ballet-master. 
Many measures we had; many a dance and 
catch— 

“ Most dulcet giga, dreamiest saraband.” 

And the Morris dance—of course for men only 
—though making no pretence to grace, was 
perhaps the quaintest thing of all. The stage 
was necessarily very limited, and it is wonder¬ 
ful how successful were the evolutions of the 
dancers upon it. The dresses were brilliant 
and delightful. There was much interesting, 
because singular, music, from a well-trained 
amateur orchestra ; and their twang of the 
harpsichord—which used to send into dreamful 
ecstasies the heroines of the pictures by De 
Hooch, and Metsu, and Van der Moer of 
Delft—was heard effectively. The whole en¬ 
tertainment in all its details—from the overture 
which greeted us, even to the champagne cup 
which saw us depart—was a complete success, 
and it will be a long time indeed before there is 
another quite like it. 

WKhad been on Tuesday af temoon at Mr.| Poel’s 
matinee at the Vaudeville. The afternoon was 
devoted to three short pieces and a performance 
by the Neapolitan Quartett. The middle piece 
was a little duologue of Sir Charles Young’s, 
smartly enough written, but not essentially 
fresh either iu subject or treatment. More 
acceptable, we Bhould think, to the audience 
was “ Mrs. Weakly’s Difficulty,” in which Miss 
Haydon—and, indeed, all the players concerned 
—were distinctly funny. This is supposed to 
be from a German piece, with the action oom- 
pressed, greatly to its improvement. We were 
ourselves more really interested in the slender 
but tasteful serious drama, or serious dramatic 
episode, with which the entertainments began. 
This, too, was a piece from the German ; and it 
dealt with the love of Beethoven and Adelaida, 
formerly betrothed to him. The scene passed 
soon after his incurable deafness had declared 
itself. This was about the time of the C 
Minor Symphony. Adelaida, now a countess, 
more or less separated from her husband, met 
Beethoven, in his difficulty and trouble, only 
to succour and to part from him. We shall not 
be more explicit than this. It must suffice to 
say that, notwithstanding a little abruptness 
at the very end, the piece afforded occasion for 


the display of genuine and restrained pathetic 
acting. Mr. Foel had adapted skilfully, and 
played his part well—certainly, with feeling, 
understanding, and good taste. If Miss Mary 
Rorke had not at one or two moments spoken 
her lines a little too low to be heard all through 
the theatre, it might have been said with abso¬ 
lute accuracy that her performance was fault¬ 
less. As it was, with its momentary drawbacks, 
it was one of singular beauty and refinement, 
plaintive and poetic—within its unavoidable 
limits—to the last degree. No one could have 
played the part more effectively. Let us not 
forget to say, by way of postscript, that in 
supplying the dialogue Mr. Poel has not drawn 
wholly upon his imagination. Many of Beeth¬ 
oven’s recorded sayings —grave and significant 
ones, indeed—have been skilfully worked into 
the dialogue. Some of them are to be found in 
Sir George Grove’s famous article on Beeth¬ 
oven in his Musioal Dictionary. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Josef Hofmann gave his fourth pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall, on Monday afternoon. 
We have nothing new to say about the boy’s 
playing: the more we hear him the more do 
his wonderful gifts astonish us. To play, as he 
did at the Philharmonic Society, Beethoven's 
First Concerto was an extraordinary feat; to 
play, as he did on this occasion, the Third 
Concerto in C minor, by the same composer, 
was still more extraordinary; for the music is 
muoh more difficult. But, while fully acknow¬ 
ledging the child’s powers of execution, of 
interpretation, and of memory, we still hold to 
our opinion that he ought not to be giving 
pianoforte recitals, and playing long and 
fatiguing programmes. The performance of 
Beethoven s Concerto in C minor showed, 
perhaps, better than anything Hofmann has 
yet attempted, how wise it would be, not to 
force him—not to give him work beyond his 
powers. The concerto is at present too much 
for him; for, owing to the smallness of his 
hands, which cannot yet strike the 
octave, he was obliged to have recourse 
to many an artifice to get through passages in 
which octaves actually occur, or of which the 
octave stretch forms the basis. He could not, 
therefore, do full justice either to himself or to 
the composer. A long and fatiguing cadenza 
in the first movement was given with immense 
dash and sureness of finger. Pianists are in 
the habit of playing after a concerto one or two 
short solos, and that, too, in the second part of 
a programme; but little Hofmann, after the 
long Beethoven concerto, which he performed 
without book, proceeded at once to play pieces 
by Rameau, Rubinstein, &c. Too much for a 
man—far too much for a boy. We forgot to 
mention that the orchestral parts of the ooncerto 
were rendered on a second piano by the boy’s 
father; au orchestra of course is absolutely 
necessary to give colour and contrast to such 
a work. The hall was crowded, and the ap¬ 
plause most liberal. 

Mdme. Hermann gave a pianoforte recital 
at Prince’s Hall on Friday, July 1. A long 
programme of pieoes by masters of various 
schools served to show diligent study and 
catholic taste. Mdme. Hermann has a con¬ 
siderable power of execution and strong 
fingers, but she seems more oocupied with the 
letter than with the spirit of the music she in¬ 
terprets. This of course was less felt in some 
pieces by Paradies, Boely, and Handel, than in 
Beethoven’s romantic Sonata in C sharp minor, 
and in Schumann’s fanciful tone-pictures. The 
Beethoven sonata suffered indeed in other 
respects, for the notes were not always correct, 
the middle movement was muoh too fast, and 
the finale was blurred. The latter part of the 
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programme contained pieces by modern com¬ 
posers, and in these we think Mdme. Hermann 
would probably be heard to more advantage. 

Herr Bichter brought his series of concerts 
to a successful dose on Monday evening. The 
weather was extremely hot, but a splendid 
programme drew a large audience. After the 
“Tannhauser” overture, played as usual with 
immense spirit, came Bach’s Magnificat in D, 
one of the composer’s finest works belonging to 
the Leipzig period. While full of contrapuntal 
learning, there is freshness about the music; 
and it contains passages both of pathos and 
grandeur which show that Bach was not, as 
many imagine, a sort of fugue-machine, turning 
out specimens of the best kind, and in any 
quantity. Bach, in his way, was as much of a 
poet as Beethoven. The performance was a 
good one. The solo vocalists were Miss Mar¬ 
riott, Miss Little, Mr. B. Lane, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. The concert concluded with Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony. Everybody knows how 
admirable a performance of this great work is 
generally given by Herr Bichter; but we never 
remember a finer rendering of the three instru¬ 
mental movements than that of Monday even¬ 
ing. The oonductor’s engagements in Vienna 
will prevent him coming over as usual for a 
short autumn series, but the nine concerts will 
be given next summer. The season just con¬ 
cluded has been noteworthy in two respects: 
first, in the improvement of the band; secondly, 
in the prominence given to English music in 
the programmes. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The performances at Drury Lane during the 
last week or ten days have consisted entirely of 
repetitions of operas already notioed. With 
regard to “ Faust,” it may be noticed that the 
appearance of Marguerite in the Walpurgis 
scene has been effected, though scarcely in so 
visionary manner as might be desired. On the 
first night this episode, owing possibly to some 
hitch in the machinery, w.s omitted. One 
cannot pass away from this opera without again 
mentioning the general excellence of the 
performance, the very fine Faust of M. J. 
de fieske, and the equally satisfactory, though 
quite in a different way, Mephistofeles of 
his brother M. E. de Beske. Mdlle. Bigrid 
Arnoldson appeared as Zerlina in “ Don 
Giovanni ” on Friday week for the first time. 
That she would look well in the part, and also 
play it prettily, were, of course, foregone con¬ 
clusions. So far as singing was concerned, the 
young lady had not the same opportunity as in 
Bossini's light opera of displaying her skill as 
a vocalist. She sang well, but was heavily 
handicapped by the severe simplicity of the 
music. However, the public were perfectly 
satisfied with everything she did, and ap¬ 
plauded and encored with the utmost diligence. 
Last Saturday “ Carmen ” was substituted at the 
last moment for “Lohengrin.” With Mdme. 
Minnie Hauk in the title-rfile the opera is sure 
to succeed; but there were one or two things in 
the performance—as for example, the “ Haban¬ 
era” and the “ Toreador ” songs—not quite up 
to the usual standard of excellence. Mdlle. 
Marie Engle, in the part of Michaela, sang with 
much taste, and her acting was quiet and 
sympathetic. 

A conceet was given at the Steinway Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, by the pupils of the 
Hyde Park Academy of Music. The programme 
was, as usual, of a miscellaneous character, the 
first part concluding with Beineoke's graceful 
cantata, “Bose Bud.” Miss Mary Willis and 
Miss F. New, pupil of the late Mdme. Dolby 
contributed songs. Mr. H. F. Frost, conductor 
and trainer of the choir, showed his customary 
vigour and ability. 
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LITERATURE. 

History of the Papacy during the Reformation. 
By Mandell Creighton. Vols. III. and IY. 
(Longmans.) 

The two previous volumes of Prof. Creigh¬ 
ton’s History of the Papacy covered the 
period between the beginning of the Western 
schism—the point which the author chose for 
departure on his long inquiry into Reforma¬ 
tion history—and the publication of the Bull 
“Execrabilis” by Pope Pius II. in 1460, 
twenty-three years before Luther was born. 

Prof. Creighton’s brilliant and vigorous 
narrative showed us the rise of the conciliar 
principle, and contemporaneously with the 
conciliar principle the growth of the national 
idea, the support given to the conciliar prin¬ 
ciple by Prance, the establishment of the 
pragmatic sanction, and, in general, the com¬ 
pulsive and binding power which this prin¬ 
ciple exercised upon the papacy, forming its 
policy and giving unity and cohesion to the 
action of the popes. The failure of the 
Councils of Constance and Basel to reform the 
Church, the withdrawal of Sigismund from 
Basel after the settlement of Bohemia, and 
the consequent collapse of that council, led 
to the restoration of the papal prestige under 
Eugenius. A seal was set to this triumph 
when Pius II. published his bull “ Execra- 
bilis,” declaring appeal to a future council to 
bear, ipso facto, excommunication. Although 
the publication of “ Execrabilis ” was a death- 
blow to the value of councils as weapons 
against the papacy, the conciliar idea did 
not immediately expire. We find Heim- 
burg still arguing that, as the body of 
the Apostles was above St. Peter, so a 
council is above a pope; and that if appeal 
can lie to a future pope, tede vacante, it can 
also lie to a council not yet summoned. 
George Podiebrad, ef Bohemia, adopted and 
urged these arguments in his struggle with 
Paul II. ; Florentine canonists framed an 
appeal to a future council against Sixtus IV., 
after the Pazzi conspiracy end the papal 
interdict which followed it; Andrew, Arch¬ 
bishop of Krain, held a general council all by 
himself in Basel—an event which is chiefly 
remarkable as showing that the pope could be 
seriously alarmed by such a farce; and, 
finally, we have the ineffectual council of 
Pisa-Milan-Lyons summoned against the pope, 
and answered sufficiently by the Lateran 
Council summoned by the pope. But the fact 
remains that the power of councils against 
the pope was virtually destroyed by national 
separation, jealousy, and selfishness, which 
resulted in the triumph of papal prestige, 
whose monument is the bull “ Execrabilis.” 

The two volumes which are now before us 


cover the years 1464 to 1518, and take us 
through the papacies of Paul II., Innocent 
VIII., Sixtus IV., Alexander VI., Pius III., 
Julius II., and Leo X. They bring us down 
to the close of the Lateran Council and the 
abolition of the pragmatic sanction in France. 
The pragmatic sanotion was a result of the 
conciliar movement, and its abolition looked 
like the final triumph of the papacy over the 
hostile conciliar principle; but, as a matter 
of fact, it was the King of France, and not 
the pope, who reaped the solid advantages of 
that act. The period of fifty-four years 
dealt with in these volumes brings the reader 
to the threshold of the Reformation. The 
papacy has not yet come into collision with 
Luther—is in fact ignorant of the storm that 
is brewing beyond the Alps; and so these 
volumes belong to what may properly be 
called the introduction to Prof. Creighton’s 
great undertaking. 

The main thread upon which the history 
of these seven pontiffs is strung is described 
by Prof. Creighton himself. The triumph 
of the papacy over the conciliar principle, 
and the restoration of papal prestige, left 
the popes with no binding and unifying 
policy—no policy which was the policy of 
the Church they ruled as distinguished from 
the policy of the individual men who ruled 
it. The questions now were these—What 
attitude should the papacy assume, first 
towards the politics of the age; and, 
secondly, towards the new learning, the 
revival of the arts, the intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual movement of the age ? The answer to 
these questions is the subject of the volumes 
before us. The period is a difficult one. 
There is confusion present everywhere. Con¬ 
fusion wrought in Italian politics by the 
selfishness of Italian princes, and by the sub¬ 
stitution of cleverness for principle. Con¬ 
fusion wrought in Europe by the birth and 
growth of the national idea, and by the influx 
of the ancient, highly organised, and sceptical 
spirit of Italy upon Northern Europe, when in¬ 
vasion had broken the flask and liberated the 
perfume. Confusion wrought in the minds of 
men by the attack on the foundations of 
dogma and of ethics which resulted from the 
discovery and spread of pagan philosophy. 
In the political region the obvious tendency 
of the papacy during this period was towards 
secularisation. The popes sought to become 
Italian princes as well as heads of the Church, 
and used their spiritual position to forward 
their worldly aims. The whole of this process 
is admirably set forth by Canon Creighton. 
Indeed, nothing seems to us better in these 
two volumes than the author’s calm and clear 
grasp of external political movement. The 
kernel of the political situation is given to 
the reader briefly, lucidly, and with a pun¬ 
gency of diction which impresses it upon 
the mind. This secularising tendency made 
itaelf felt first in Sixtus IV. His predecessor, 
Paul II., was a strong though not a construc¬ 
tive pope. But Sixtus seems to have felt 
that the perpetual incapacity of the papacy to 
organise and carry out a crusade was the 
result of its lack of a temporal arm. He 
accordingly determined to create for the 
papacy a sovereign state. To simony in his 
election he added nepotism as a political prin¬ 
ciple. He did not hesitate to corrupt the 
college and to create a principality for his 


nephews. But Sixtus was merely tentative 
in his policy. He did not carry out his prin¬ 
ciple to its due conclusion. The states he 
created were created for his own family—for 
his nephews, not for the Church. Alexander 
followed the same lines in even bolder guise. 
His schemes for Cesare Borgia were far more 
ambitious than anything Sixtus proposed. 
But the greatness of Cesare wakened alarm. 
It showed the dangerous tendency of the 
Sixtine or family policy in the head of the 
Church; for Cesare inspired the belief that 
he contemplated making the pope dependent 
on the holder of the principsdity he was 
creating, not the principality dependent on 
the pope as head of the Church. The 
alarm which this policy aroused among 
the cardinals led to the election of the 
gentle and short-lived Pius III. 'When 
Julius II. ascended the throne the Sixtine 
or family idea of nepotism was abandoned; 
and the secularising tendency was directed 
to the creation of states for the Churoh, 
not states for the nephews or family of a 
pope. 

The result of Sixtus’s policy was three¬ 
fold. It induced, inside the Church, in¬ 
difference to spiritual things. Churchmen 
became too busy with the affairs of this world 
to be able to give much thought to those of 
the next. This indifference inside the Church 
induced and justified cynicism outside the 
Church—laid the Church open to attaok, to 
criticism of its spiritual claims, and frequently 
to scorn for its temporal attitude. Thirdly, 
Sixtus’s personal and family policy, pursued 
so eagerly by Alexander, tended to rob papal 
politics of continuity. The popes were mortfd ; 
and it was inevitable that a nepotising pope’s 
achievements should be undone by bus nepo¬ 
tising successor. This want of sequence 
makes itself felt in the disjointed history of 
the time. Jplius corrected the defect of 
excessive individualism which marked the 
policy of Sixtus and Alexander. Julius 
created the states of the Church; and it is 
probable that, had the Reformation not come 
to interrupt them, subsequent popes would 
have devoted their lives and their energies 
to the extension of those states. Prof. 
Creighton argues that the creation of the 
states of the Church was not an unmixed 
evil, “ was by no means an unworthy or un¬ 
necessary work ”; that a papacy corrupt in 
itself and without the prestige of temporal 
power and dominion might have been swept 
away in the storm of the Reformation, or 
reduced to the “primitive condition of an 
Italian bishoprick”; that the states of the 
Church were a rock to which the Church 
might cling until the tempest was overpast, 
by which it might steady itself until it was 
ready to undertake the counter reformation. 
The fact does not admit of dispute, but the 
necessity of it rests on fatalism. “The 
Reformation would have taken plaoe in some 
way or another, even if the popes had stood 
aloof from Ittflian politics.” Very likely; 
but the way in which the Reformation took 
place could not fail to be of paramount import¬ 
ance to the Church; and we think that the way 
in which it actually did take place was largely 
determined by the secularising policy of the 
popes. It seems to us probable that but for 
the states of the Church, but for the mun¬ 
dane attitude of the papaoy, the Church 
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would never hare been exposed to the losses 
of a schismatic reformation. If the popes 
had addressed themselves to the purification 
of the Church—and there was not wanting 
a party in the college ready to support them 
in such a policy—instead of devoting their 
attention to the acquisition of the Marches, 
Forli, Imola, Mirandola, Ferrara, Piacenza, 
the Reformation might have taken an Italian 
and not a foreign complexion, and that would 
have made an incalculable difference to its 
general results. For when the popes adopted a 
secular policy and became Italian princes, their 
universal and world-wide position as heads of 
the Church did much to call the attention of 
foreign princes to the politics of the peninsula. 
Foreign invasion took place, and our author 
has admirably summed up the general results 
of such invasion: (1) lowering the sanctity 
of the papacy; (2) proving Italy feeble, 
corrupt, and therefore an easy prey; (8) 
spreading the doctrines of balance of power 
and statecraft beyond the borders of Italy; 
(4) diffusing the Benaissance spirit of scep¬ 
ticism, free thought and enjoyment of life 
among the nations of Northern Europe— 
each and all of these results prepariug the 
way for the Reformation, and determining 
the complexion it should assume. Prof. 
Creighton might answer no doubt that 
events did not happen so, and we must not 
go beyond the events. The fatalist always 
has the enormous advantage of the facts on 
his side; but we are not convinced that 
speculation must be entirely forbidden to the 
historian. The creation of the states of the 
Church may have been no unworthy or un¬ 
necessary work judged from the standpoint 
of the moment; but it seems to us to have been 
a mistaken work. We have followed the 
general thread of history which runs through 
these two volumes; and the story is told by 
Prof. Creighton with such vigour, such bril¬ 
liancy, such fullness of detail, and such 
mastery of material, that we read it with a 
deep, and sometimes with a breathless, in¬ 
terest. 

The other question for the papacy, newly 
restored by “ Execrabilis,” was its attitude 
towards the intellectual and artistic move¬ 
ment of the time. Both branches of the 
subject are dealt with by our author. We 
prefer his treatment of the philosophers to 
his treatment of the artists; but we must 
remember that in a work of this nature it 
was not necessary to do more than indicate 
the artists in their proper places. The reader 
can always and easily supplement his know¬ 
ledge on that point from the copious histories 
of Renaissance art. Prof. Creighton justly 
points out that the root difficulty of the 
Church face to face with the Renaissance lay 
in the fact that the Renaissance had no 
dogmas, was not a creed, was an attitude of 
mind, and nothing more. This point is, of 
course, most apparent in the intellectual 
region. And on this subject we get an 
admirable account of Paul II. and his quarrel 
with the literary fraternity, which has helped 
to rob his character of that high appreciation 
which was its due. We are also given the 
story of Pomponius Laetus and the Roman 
Academy; an excellent summary of the Pla- 
tonists earlier and later, Gemistos Plethon 
and Ficino; and, finally, an analysis of Pom- 
ponazzo’s position, in the course of which the 


attitude of the Church towards philosophic 
scepticism is thus condensed: 

“ Provided that he [Pomponazzo] recognised 
the right of the Church to decide upon the true 
contents of Christian doctrine, he was at liberty 
to speculate freely upon the philosophic ques-' 
tions which those doctrines contained.” 

The criticism on this attitude given in the 
two following sections is admirable, as show¬ 
ing how the Church’s position cut at the root 
of enthusiasm on either side; and, separating 
faith from its demonstration and justification 
in acts, made the “pyrrhoniste accompli 
chretien soumis ” a possible attitude for the 
Christian mind. 

It is not possible for us to criticise Prof. 
Creighton’s work in detail that would require 
an erudition as profound and an acquaintance 
with authorities as extensive as that of the 
writer himself. Canon Creighton’s choice and 
use of authorities is admirable and critical to 
a high degree. He is far above any emotional 
bias, equally far removed from party preposses¬ 
sions. One of the most valuable lessons to be 
learned from the study of his work is the 
judicial method he adopts towards original 
authorities. He cites them to the bar and 
requires evidence in their favour. He will not 
accept in toto Platina against Paul II., or Bur- 
chard or Infessura against Paul’s successors. 
The consequence is that such popes as Sixtus 
IV. and Alexander VI. appear in a more favour¬ 
able light than they have ever done before in 
history. All that can possibly be said for 
them—and, perhaps, a little more—is urged 
in their favour. There is, however, a 
danger and a drawback in this criticism 
of contemporary, and frequently sole, autho¬ 
rities. If criticism destroys the weight of 
these authorities upon one point, that tends 
to weaken their weight upon all points. It 
leaves the historian open to eclecticism. He 
may pick and choose the information that 
suits him. This is a special temptation when 
the characters of actors in history, and not the 
facts of history themselves, are under discus¬ 
sion. We do not mean to say that Prof. 
Creighton has yielded to this temptation ; on 
the contrary, his judgments seem to us to 
carry conviction, to be unusually fair, 
balanced, and impartial in most cases. But 
one of the most remarkable features of 
his work is the restoration of character to 
so many of these popes, though we cannot 
help feeling, at times, a slight doubt as to the 
validity of such large rejections and such 
extensive rehabilitation. On the treatment of 
diplomatic documents the author lays down in 
the preface an admirable canon of criticism: 

“ Really," he says, “ an ambassador requires 
as much criticism, as a chronicler. The political 
intelligence of the man himself, the source of 
his information in each case, the object which 
he and his government had in view, the interest 
which others had in deceiving him—these and 
other considerations have to be carefully 
weighed." 

That is quite true. There is danger of 
a sort of idolatry of diplomatic documents 
springing up. Current popular opinion as 
expressed in a chronicle or a news-letter 
frequently takes a juster, because a wider, 
view of a situation than the view which pre¬ 
sented itself to the diplomatist, who was 
subject to prepossessions and liable to be 
purposely misinformed. 


It has been urged against Prof. Creighton's 
general method, against his attitude towards 
his subject, that he “cleaves to the outer 
husk of foot," and, “ abiding by things ap¬ 
parent, fears to insist on dim germs, or 
undercurrents and elements in solution, which 
are only visible to the discerning eye.” We 
hardly think that criticism is merited. Prof. 
Creighton is not writing a philosophical 
history of the spiritual movement which lead 
up to the Reformation. But we feel that in 
the calm impartial narrative of events which 
he lays before the reader, the undercurrent, 
of which those events are the evidence, is 
sufficiently made clear. It is quite true that 
the author seldom stops to reflect, to moralise, 
to draw philosophic deductions, but he makes 
his reader understand the moral and draw 
the conclusion all the same. Whether he 
has taken into account all the antecedents 
of the Reformation is another question. Per¬ 
haps it is too early to decide; but, under any 
circumstances, the events which he has chosen 
to narrate tell their own tale and prove their 
sequent connexion with each other as the 
story moves along. In fact, Canon Creighton 
has fulfilled the desideratum expressed by 
the brilliant author of Obiter Dicta : 

“ The true historian, seeking to compose a true 
picture of the thing acted, must collect facts, 
select facts, and combine facts . . .; and as 
for a moral, if he tell his story well, it will 
need none." 

This is just what Prof. Creighton has done 
He has told his story well, and the moral is 
there for those who read. Doubtless there is 
another kind of history; but this is the kind 
which Prof. Creighton has adopted, and we 
cannot quarrel with him for not being what 
he distinctly never aimed at being. 

The literary charm of this work is very 
great. There is a freshness and frankness in 
the style, a directness and vigour of diction, 
together with touches of dry humour every 
now and then, which delight the reader and 
carry him over the interminable ins and outs 
of papal and Italian intrigue. The book is 
as fascinating as a romance; and yet there is 
never for a moment a suspicion that strict and 
rigid accuracy has been sacrificed to pic¬ 
turesque effect. Prof. Creighton claims 
sobriety for his work. He has proved that 
sobriety is to the full as delightful as intoxica¬ 
tion. The brilliant character-sketches which 
are scattered through these pages form not 
the smallest attraction in the work. We have 
not forgotten the engaging personality of 
Cesarini, or the fascinating portrait of Aeneas 
Silvius, given to us in the previous volumes; 
and the power of portraiture is not less 
remarkable in the volumes now before us. 
The true and vigorous nature of Paul II.; 
the frank impetuosity, the eager zest, the 
capacious enjoyment of Alexander VI.; the 
headlong fierceness of Julius II.; the smooth 
suppleness of Leo X.—the smiling pope—all 
stand before us in strong outlines and vivid 
colour. 

Prof. Creighton has now reached the 
threshold of his main subject. We eagerly 
wait the continuation of his history of the 
papacy. As far as it has gone his book is a 
model of method, and a work of which Eng¬ 
lish scholarship and English literature may 
be proud. 

H. F. Bkowjk. 
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Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Long - 

fellow. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mb. Samuel Long fellow has supplemented 
with this volume of “ final memorials ” the 
valuable biography of his brother which he 
gave to the world last year. These memorials 
consist chiefly of journals and correspondence 
relating to the last fifteen years of the poet’s 
life—a period, the story of which, the editor 
explains, was not given in the biography with 
the same fullness of detail as the earlier 
portions “ through fear of unduly increasing 
the size of the work.” Letters and reminis¬ 
cences of earlier date, for which there was 
not room in the biography, are also given, 
together with other interesting items—frag¬ 
ments of verse, table-talk, and so forth. Several 
portraitsof Longfellowand pictures of his house 
and library add to the value of the work. 
These miscellaneous records will be welcome 
to Longfellow’s friends. They show him in 
all sorts of pleasant aspects, and in some ways 
give a truer idea, even than the biography 
itself, of the man as he really was: they 
seem to bring us nearer to him. 

Had ever any man so many friends as 
Longfellow—friends who knew him per¬ 
sonally, and numberless others who never saw 
or spoke with him, yet knew and loved him 
almost as well through his books as if they 
had been accustomed to meet him face to faoe ? 
Soon after Carlyle’s death an intelligent 
reading man, who knew Chesterfield’s Letters 
and Pope’s Essay on Man almost by heart, 
met me and asked for some information about 
“that Scotch philosopher” who had lately 
died, he could not remember the name. The 
story may be true of tho bookseller in Cali¬ 
fornia who wrote to a London publishing 
house to know if they had heard of some 
poems by a Mr. Milton that, he understood, 
had been lately published. It is even possible 
to suppose that there are persons somewhere 
who know nothing about Shakspere. But 
who has not heard of Longfellow, and not 
only heard of him. but read at least some of 
his verses? One instance of his popularity 
may be given from the memorials, as a type 
of many others recorded here and elsewhere: 

“ A lady relates that, passing one day a 
jeweller’s window in New York, her attention 
was arrested by hearing from a crowd gathered 
before it a voice in unmistakable brogue ‘ Shore 
and that’s for “Hiawatha.”’ The speaker was a 
ragged Irish labourer, unshaven and unshorn. 
She looked and saw a silver boat with the 
figure of an Indian standing in the prow. 
‘That must be,’ said the speaker, ‘for a 
prisintation to the poet Longfellow; thim two 
lines cut on the side of the boat is from his 
poethry.’ ‘ That is fame,’ said the friend to 
whom she told the story.” 

Sometimes the evidences of Longfellow’s fame 
were less gratifying. He met in the street an 
Irish mason who said, “I am glad to speak 
to a poet. I have meself a brother in the 
port who is a drunkard and a poet.” He 
must have been overburdened sometimes with 
visitors who came to see the object of their 
worship, or oftener, perhaps, to exhibit their 
own literary wares or to enable themselves to 
boast that they had spoken with him. Yet 
he was very tolerant. ‘ ‘ His simple and beauti¬ 
ful courtesy," writes Mr. F. H. Underwood, 

“ made every caller think himself a friend.” 


Then there was the autograph nuisance, an 
annoyance for which Longfellow had himself 
to blame to a great extent, by his too ready 
acquiescence. He Beems to have been always 
willing to comply with such requests, saying, 
on one occasion, “If so little a thing will 
give pleasure, how can one refuse?” One 
gentleman wrote for “your autograph in 
your own handwriting.” A lady sent him 
a hundred blank cards with the request that 
he would write his name on each, as she 
wished to distribute them among her guests 
at a party she was giving on his birthday. 
Whether or not he complied with this whole¬ 
sale demand is not recorded. The iron pen, 
the chair made from the “ spreading chesnut 
tree,” and other public tokens of his popu¬ 
larity are well known. Numerous other 
signs of regard reached him, in his later years, 
on every birthday from correspondents young 
and old, known and unknown. The very 
last letter he ever wrote was to a young lady 
to thank her for some verses she had written 
on one such occasion. 

Interesting glimpses of Longfellow’s literary 
tastes are to be had, here and there, in 
passages from his journals, such as— 

“ Bead Mrs. Eadcliffe’s novel The Romance of 
the Forest. Was this the sensation novel of 
the last generation ? How feeble it seems ! ” 

This was in 1867. A few days later he 
records: 

“ Bead Erckmann-Chatrain’s pretty novel Le 
Blocus. There is a great charm about the 
style ; very simple and sweet in tone. Always, 
even in depicting war, preaches the gospel of 
peace.” 

Another day he had been reading Rabelais, 
“ whioh, I confess, wearies me ”; and after 
reading the “Frogs” of Aristophanes he 
“was struck with the thought that it was a 
good introduction for the second part of 
‘ Faust.’ ” He notes about Hawthorne’s The 
Marble Faun that “it is a wonderful book, 
but with the old dull pain in it that runs 
through all Hawthorne’s writings.” Readers 
of his beautiful memorial poem of the great 
novelist will recall the lines in which he 
gives utterance to the same feeling: 

“ I only see—a dream within a dream— 

The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

“ I only hear'above his place of rest 
The tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 
The voice so like his own.” 

Longfellow had one or two sharp things to 
say about critics: 

“ Many critics are like woodpeckers, who, 
instead of enjoying the fruit and shadow of a 
tree, hop incessantly around the trunk, pecking 
holes in the bark to discover some little worm 
or other.” 

Yet even critics, he fbund, had their good 
points. “ Hiawatha ” when it appeared was 
attacked by them pretty severely; and Fields, 
his publisher, after reading something more 
than ordinarily savage, went in some excite¬ 
ment to see the poet. “ By the way,” said 
Longfellow, “ how is the book selling ? ” 
“Enormously ; we are running presses night 
and day to fill the orders,” was the reply. 
“Then,” responded Longfellow, “don’t you 
think we had better let these critics go on 
advertising it ? ” 

The letters here given include a few from 
Emerson, Clongh, Hawthorne, Dickens, and 


Dean Stanley; and many to and from Sumner, 
Fields, and Longfellow’s life-long friend, 
G. W. Greene. There is an extract from 
one written by Sir E. J. Reed giving 
the eminent shipbuilder’s opinion of the 
poem “ The Building of the Ship.” It is 
interesting to know that the practical man 
considered it “ the finest poem on shipbuilding 
that ever was or probably ever will be 
written.” Incidentally we learn that Haw¬ 
thorne regarded Thoreau as 

“ a man of thought and originality, with a 
certain iron-pokerishness, an uncompromising 
stiffness in ms mental character which is in¬ 
teresting, though it grows rather wearisome 
on dose and frequent acquaintance.” 

In another letter, written in England in 1854, 
Hawthorne says: “A man of individuality 
and refinement can certainly live far more 
comfortably here—provided he has the means 
to live at all—than in New England;” to 
which the editor appends a note—“ It must 
be remembered that this letter speaks of 
England thirty years ago ”; but he does not 
make it clear whether he means that England 
has since declined in this respect or that New 
England has advanced. 

The book, it will be seen, is very interest¬ 
ing. The only unsatisfactory part of it is the 
Index, whioh, being incomplete, is mis¬ 
leading. Walteb Lewis - . 


Scientific Theism. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. (Macmillan.) 

So many of our current systems of philosophy 
are deliberately negative or destructive that 
one which aims at being positive and con¬ 
structive ought, if only for that reason, to be 
hailed with satisfaction. So many, moreover, 
of our thinkers are Idealists and recognise no 
knowledge outside their consciousness that 
one which starts with the assumption of an 
external universe existing per se must be 
welcomed as, at least, a novelty. On both 
these grounds Dr. Abbot’s scheme of thought 
has a decided claim to recognition as a striking 
contribution to current philosophy. It is a 
protest against the extremes of Idealism, on 
the one hand, and a purely materialistic 
Realism, on the other. So far, it is compro¬ 
mise between antagonistic schools—a kind of 
via media in philosophy, aptly styled Scientific 
Theism. It attempts to take from contem¬ 
porary science much that it values, especially 
its blind, mindless, mechanical theories, and it 
gives to science, what philosophy will cer¬ 
tainly grudge it, objective reality inde¬ 
pendent of the thinking subject. Similarly, 
it gives back to theism the teleology and 
monistic character of which modem science 
has robbed it; but it takes from theism a 
personal Deity in any commonly received 
sense of personality. From this brief sketch 
of its purport, the reader conversant with 
philosophy will at once perceive that whatever 
other qualities may be lacking to Dr. Abbot’s 
scheme courage is not among them. His aim 
is nothing less than an entire reversal of 
commonly received conclusions in science and 
philosophy. Happily his task is facilitated 
by its opportune character. The world of 
thought it seems has long been in labour with 
his new doctrine, and awaiting Dr. Abbot’s 
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intervention as a skilful “ man-midwife.” He 
says: 

“ These principles will found a philosophy of 
science embracing not only a radically new 
theory of knowledge, but also a radically new 
theory of being. The rapid disintegration of 
old philosophies, the wide-spread and growing 
confusion of religious ideas, and the universes 
mental restlessness which characterises our age, 
are but the birth-throes of this new philosophy 
of science ” (p. 65 ). 

I cannot help fearing, however, that, in his 
zealous discharge of Mb maieutic function, Dr. 
Abbot has forgotten the alternative contin¬ 
gency as to its issue propounded by the 
greatest master of his craft — viz., wot tpov 
eiSuiXov kui ij/ev 80s curorticm . ... r/ Stdi'oia, 77 
yovifjLov tc sal oXtjOk. 1 suspect most of his 
fellow thinkers, after a close inspection of 
“ the little stranger,” will be inclined to 
place Mm in the former of these categories. 

The first great drawback of Dr. Abbot’s 
book is its needlessly severe form and its 
pedantic terminology. The semblance of a 
rigid mathematical problem, when, as in phil¬ 
osophy, every term employed is capable of 
more than one rendering, is an elaborate 
fiction, which may deter the unwary, but has 
no persuasive power on the veteran thinker. 
■When a reader, coming to the study of a new 
work, finds himself confronted by such pas¬ 
sages as this— 

“The Ground Principle of the Philosophised 
Scientific method is the Infinite Intelligibility 
of the Universe per ae. ., . Intelligibility is the 
possession of an Immanent Relational Con¬ 
stitution ”— 

he is naturally not a little alarmed. He may 
at once close the book as either beyond his 
comprehension or as rendering an interesting 
question needlessly obscure. The pity of it 
is in this case the greater because Dr. Abbot, 
spite of his harsh mannerisms and verbal 
jugglery, by wMch I mean his presentation 
of old ideas under new verbal symbols, is a 
genuine thinker, and has something worth 
saying on many moot points of science and 
philosophy. 

Another drawback is the hasty supercilious 
dogmatism which takes small account of 
opposing theories. Thus, as to the main 
basis of his system, Dr. Abbot declares: 

“ An external universe exists per ae —that is 
in complete independence of human conscious¬ 
ness so far as its existence is concerned, and 
man is merely a part of it, and a very subor¬ 
dinate part at that [sic].” 

Surely it is worse than futile to assert as 
an unquestionable axiom a proposition wMch 
every thinker knows to be one bristling with 
inconceivabilities. No doubt he w\ll carry 
the non-thinker along with Mm. Indeed, 
his aim often seems to be to propound the 
conclusions of the unidea’d vulgar as prin¬ 
ciples of philosophy. All unthinking persons 
believe that the world—the world of 
their consciousness, they can know no other— 
exists independently of them, and would 
continue to exist though they ceased to be; 
but as soon as thinkers try to project this 
thought-object outside of their consciousness 
they find the attempt as impossible as trying 
to discover its reflection behind the looking- 
glass. 

From this unproved and unprevable starting- 
point—the objective reality of Ms thought— 


Dr. Abbot proceeds to include within the same 
process of objectivisation the whole external 
universe. In the final result the thinker 
and his thought become a part of the objec¬ 
tive organism, self-originated, self-evolving, 
wMch he terms the universe. The theistic 
aspect of this universe he formulates in these 
terms: 

“ Because as an infinite organism it thus mani¬ 
fests Infinite Wisdom, Power, and Goodness, or 
thought, feeling, and will, in their infinite full¬ 
ness, and because these three constitute tho 
essential manifestations of personality, it must 
be conceived as Infinite Person, Absolute Spirit, 
Creative Source,and Eternal Homeof the deriva¬ 
tive finite personalities wMch depend upon it, 
but are no less real than itself.” 

Not without reason Dr. Abbot deprecates 
the accusation of Pantheism for this scheme. 
He is not likely to meet with much success 
in this endeavour. It not Pantheism pure 
and simple, it is that allied form of it which 
avoids the deification of matter by insisting 
on the supremacy of mind, reason, vital 
energies, &c., and which has been termed 
Pan-en-theism. In truth, however, Dr. 
Abbot’s scheme abounds with incongruities 
and self-contradictions of the most palpable 
kind. To take a single instance: he does not 
seem to have discerned that the objectivisation 
of the universe is, ipao facto, a materialising 
process, while the older theory of the sub¬ 
jectivity of human knowledge favours a 
rational and spiritual origin of the creation. 
A universe knowable solely by and in mind 
presupposes mind as its creative and sustaining 
basis. An universe existing apart from human 
consciousness may, eo far a* tee know, exist 
apart from all consciousness, and, so far, may 
be wholly material, and governed solely by 
those mechanical agencies which Dr. Abbot 
very properly deprecates. This is by no 
means the sole objection that besets Ms 
Bcheme of philosophy. Other discrepancies 
will readily occur to the thoughtful reader, 
who, however, will find matter for meditation 
in Dr. Abbot’s Scientific Theiem, provided he 
is not deterred from perusing it by its too 
technical form and its airily dogmatic spirit. 

John Owbn. 


The Poem of K. F. Relaieff. Translated 
from the .Russian by T. Hart-Davies. 
(Remington.) 

The author who ventures to publish a trans¬ 
lation into English of the poems of Reelaieff 
—or, as we prefer to write the name, Rileyev— 
is, in many respects, a bold man. To begin 
with, Russian poetry has never commanded 
much attention in England, and the writings 
of Rileyev are unfortunately not much read 
even by Ms own countrymen. He is now 
put on the back shelves with Batiushkov and 
others. And yet the story of the man’s life 
is so sad and interesting that it ought to 
draw attention to his poetry, even if it lacked 
merit, whereas it is far from being of the 
sort which neither gods nor men nor book¬ 
sellers’ shops tolerate. In 1825—when only 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, a little 
older than our own Shelley—he was hanged 
as a dekabrist, a -name given, as most of our 
readers will know, to the conspirators of 
December, who attempted a revolution in 
Russia when the Emperor Nicholas came to 
the throne. Rileyev belonged to the category 
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of political visionaries and enthusiasts. He 
paid with Ms life for the folly of this wild 
and fruitless outbreak, and caused the deaths 
of many others. The horrors of the scene in 
8t. Isaac’s 8quare at St. Petersburg are not 
likely to be forgotten. 

As a poet he belongs clearly to the Byronic 
school,once predominant through Europe. The 
longest of his pieces is on Voinarovski, the 
follower of the rebel Mazeppa, who was 
captured by Peter and condemned to death, 
but had his sentence commuted into banish¬ 
ment to Siberia, at the intercession of the 
Empress Catherine. There he lived many 
years, lapsing—as Mr. Hart-Davies reminds 
us in Ms notes—into a complete man of the 
woods and forgetting the elegant arts wMch, 
at one time, had made him the fashionable 
dandy of Vienna. It was in Siberia that he 
was visited by the German savant Gerard 
Muller, then making a tour in that country, 
in the pay of the Russian Government, to 
study its ethnology and geography. The 
poet introduces Voinarovski narrating the 
events of his past life to Muller, and thus 
gives us some vigorous Cossack pictures. The 
exile tells how his young wife made her way 
out to Mm, and was accidentally recognised 
by Mm, but came only to die from the severity 
of the climate on the shores of the gloomy 
Lake Baikal. 

“ Peace came again, while by my side 
Abode my faithful, darling bride; 

My fate seemed milder, sorrow’s smart 
More rarely tore my suffering heart. 

But, ah ! not long this joy could last. 

But like a dream it came and past.” 

But to us the most touching of the poems of 
Rileyev is the fragment entitled “ Nalevaiko,” 
telling the fate of the Cossack of that name 
who headed a revolt against the Poles, and was 
cruelly put to death by them in 1596. ik- 
Hart-Davies has rendered with much feeling 
tho words of Nalevaiko to the priest: 

“ I know full well the direful fate 
Which mnst upon the patriot wait, 

Who first dare rise against the foe 
And at the tyrant aim the blow. 

This is my destined fate—but say 
When, when has freedom won her way 
Without the blood of martyrs shed, 

When none for liberty have bled ? 

My coming doom I feel and know, 

And bless the stroke which lays me low, 

And, further, now with joy I meet 
My death: to me such end is sweet.” 

The lines in the original are deeply pathetic, 
and have as funereal an echo as one of 
Webster’s dirges. It is not a little curious 
that Rileyev published this fragment in the 
Poliarnaia-Zvieida (“ Polar Star ”)—an annual 
of poetry and prose which he edited—in 1825, 
the very year of the unfortunate outbreak. 
He seemed to have a presentiment of bis 
own fate, just as Pushkin had when be 
described the duel of Oniigin and Lenski. 

Mr. Hart-Davies has accomplished Ms task 
with spirit and fidelity; and he deserves the 
thanks of the English public for introducing 
to them a Russian author, who, although not 
in the front rank of poets, yet always writes 
with elegance and taste, and attaches a weird 
interest to his compositions by his strang e 
visionary life and terrible fate. Many of the 
dum't —a term borrowed from the legendary 
poems of the Malo-Russians—are good. Some 
of these Mr. Hart-Davies has translated, 
among others, the tale of Ivan Susanin, vho 
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is said to have saved the life of the Tzar 
Michael, by a noble act of self-sacrifice, when 
he was on the point of being killed by the 
Poles. This pretty story, however, which 
has also formed the subject of a well-known 
opera by Glinka, is considered by the historian 
Kostomarov to be fabulous. If so, a graceful 
tradition is lost to Bussian history; but 
Kostomarov was a sad iconoclast. We have 
had men of the sort among ourselves, and 
many of the grey morning legends of our 
history have disappeared in the full light of 
criticism. We observe, by the way, that the 
translator puts the accent in the name Susanin 
on the wrong syllable. We do not know 
why, for he is obviously a finished Bussian 
scholar. W. B. Mobmll. 


new novels. 

Love the Conqueror. By Sydney Carstone. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

An Ugly Buckling. By Henry Enroll. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Allegro. By Mary West. In 2 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

lea. By the Editor of the North-Eastern 
Daily Gazette. In 2 vols. (Bemington.) 

Badna: or, the Great Conspiracy of 1881. 

By Princess Olga. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Miss Lavinia’e Trust. By Vin Vincent. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Condemned to Death. By A. Wall. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

The tropical weather seems to have exercised 
an enervating influence in the sphere of 
fiction, for some of our novels this week are 
extremely limp and uninteresting. One or 
two, however, quite make up for the rest on 
the score of excitement, if not as regards 
ability. Mr. Carstone, a writer entirely new 
to us, endeavours to infuse some brightness 
and elasticity into Love the Conqueror ; but 
it is, on the whole, an olla podrida of inci¬ 
dents, with little attempt at cohesion or unity. 
There is a fiendish grandmother in the story, 
and there are also several male characters 
who, to put it mildly, are not a credit to 
the human race. One of these commits a 
murder; and as three persons are successively 
associated with the crime, there is some 
interest in waiting for the revelation of the 
real culprit, which does not take place till 
the close of the narrative. Edith Leng, the 
sole survivor of a family which passes through 
many and marvellous vicissitudes, is, perhaps, 
the best character in the book, and manages 
to awaken a genuine sympathy in the reader; 
but most of the other dramatis personae are 
little better than lay figures. The men are 
either evil or idiotio, and the women are con¬ 
tinually scheming to entrap the men. Our 
author regards falling in love as something 
like sickening for the measles, or any other 
infantile ailment; and if we do not get the 
attack in youth we suffer virulently for it at 
a mature age. There is a kind of Mrs. 
Bamsbotham, who enlivens the story by 
her constant lingual errors, speaking of the 
cataracts (catacombs) of Borne, and who has 
a daughter who plays the piano “ with very 
good execration." It would be well for Mr. 
Carstone to eschew politics, which should not 


be introduced into a novel intended presum¬ 
ably to be read by persons of different 
political complexions. There are some signs 
of ability in this book, and its writer could 
evidently do much better. 

An Ugly Duckling is very readable, and 
if the promise of the first volume had been 
sustained it would undoubtedly have been 
a most successful work. The earliest glimpses 
we have of the ugly duckling—an uncon¬ 
ventional, and apparently unattractive, girl, 
who develops into a superior woman—are 
excellent; and there are true and natural 
touches in the delineation of the forlorn 
heroine as she appears at the outset; but the 
whole thing ends somewhat disappointingly 
and with manifest weakness. Nevertheless, 
the author shows so much talent that he should 
be unquestionably heard from again. 

Those who like semi-historical novels will 
find one of the average type in Miss West’s 
Allegro. It opens with the Austrians in 
Lombardy in 1848; and, after describing the 
memorable events of that great year of 
revolution, closes with the deliverance of 
Italy from the Austrian yoke and the entry 
of Louis Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel 
into Milan. History, however, is not the 
motive, but only the pivot of the story. 
Miss West reveals a strong grasp of the 
Italian character, and her portraits of Signor 
Morelli and the Count di Villari are sketched 
with vigour and evident fidelity to life. The 
same may be said of two very different per¬ 
sonages—the sister-heroines, Allegra and 
Cecilia Winton—whose characteristics are 
well differentiated. The story is not without 
its passages illustrative of 

“ the infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 

It is so extremely difficult for any but the 
greatest writers to blend judiciously the 
historical and the romantic elements that it 
is a pleasure to be able to compliment our 
| author from this point of view for the no 
small measure of success she has attained. 

The morbid psychological school founded 
by the late “ Hugh Conway” finds its latest 
exponent in the author of Isa. But the new 
writer out-herod’s Herod. Isa Cleveland, 
the heroine—who is described as all that is 
beautiful physically—goes mad at the sight 
of blood; and as it is here a case of “ blood, 
blood, blood” all through the narrative, it 
may be imagined that she has not many lucid 
moments. It is a terrible awakening for her 
poor husband, soon after his marriage. Isa’s 
birthday, the 8th of June, is the special day 
when all the fearful events happen; and space 
would fail us to tell of the many tragedies 
which occur on that ill-fated day. Suffice it 
to state that they culminate in the haughty 
Isa’s attempt to slice off her husband’s head 
with a razor. Whenever the 8th of June 
arrived Isa Cleveland had such pleasant 
thoughts as these—“ I wonder what to-day 
has brought forth,” in the way of crime. 
“Perhaps at this moment some life is being 
taken; some deed of murder being enacted; 
some death-gurgle sounding.” If Mdme. 
Tussaud’s establishment were suddenly to be 
deprived of one of its chief attractions—the 
“ Chamber of Horrors ”—it needs only to 
represent a few of the episodes in this novel 
in wax, and the chamber might be started 


again in all its pristine glory and sombre 
ai tractiveness. Seriously, no good or useful 
end could possibly be answered by such a 
work as this. It is sensationalism run riot; 
and if it is intended to be a parody upon 
the ghastly psychological school of fiction, 
the joke is a very poor one. Some explana¬ 
tion is furnished of the heroine’s madness; 
but the whole story is too unrelieved to be 
good reading from any point of view, while 
it might completely unhinge the minds of 
young impressionable people. The author is 
an able man, and we are sorry that his first 
essay in fiction should be of this unpleasant 
character. 

Princess Olga furnishes a very graphic 
picture of the terrible system of Bussian 
bureaucracy in Badna; or the Great Con¬ 
spiracy of 1881. She shows how it separates 
the emperor from his people and, beginning 
at St. Petersburg, extends its evil ramifica¬ 
tions to the most distant bounds of the Czar’s 
dominions. It is more powerful than the 
sovereign himself, and is the cause of 
Nihilism and all the other conspiring elements 
against which the best forces in Bussia have 
striven in vain. The late emperor had a 
noble heart, yet for the oppression of the weak 
and the lowly, for the suspicion and punish¬ 
ment of the innocent, for the want of educa¬ 
tion and the darkness of the Bussian mind, 
for the seal placed on the lips of freedom, 
the chains which bind liberty, and for every 
misfortune resulting from bad government, 
he was held responsible by the masses. And 
maddened by their wrongs, in their blindness 
they at last assassinated him. Bussia will 
never be free and happy until the class which 
intervenes between Czar and people is crushed 
out or deprived of its power. This story has 
some charming lighter aspects in addition to 
its more serious purpose. But every one 
should read it, if only for the flood of light 
it sheds upon the dark and secret life of the 
Bussian capital. 

A girl’s faithful love, a hard-hearted 
father’s curse, and the death of a gallant 
young officer in the Crimean War, form the 
staple incidents in Miss Lavinia’s Trust. The 
grave brings reconciliations, though we do 
not quite see the necessity for such a high 
death-rate as prevails in this little volume. . 
At any rate, the stern parent and the fond 
lovers might, as it seems to us, have been 
amicably reunited in this world without 
waiting for the next. The tone of the sketch 
is good. 

The scene of Mr. Wall’s Condemned to 
Death alternates between Egypt and England. 
The Egyptian portion of the story, with its 
papyri and its strange discoveries, treads very 
closely upon the romances of Mr. Bider 
Haggard. There is even the being who lives 
twice, with ages between. 

“ When Chu shall have shaken off tho power of 
the Soul, then shall I know all things, the 
Present, the Past, and the Future; ana when 
the Soul shall once more encase Chu, my spirit 
shall animate the second body, and I will again 
instruct the children of men.” 

Again, 

“ I am all that was; that is; that will be; no 
mortal can raise my veil.” 

If this Egyptian mine is worked by too many 
writers, it will soon “ give out.” There axe 
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many improbabilities in this story; but then of transition from one language to another. If 
the probable has become very commonplace the style of the original be as finished as would 
nowadays. By the way, it may be a small appear from the translation, the author is un¬ 
matter, but when the aristocracy are brought doubtedly a fine artist in words; and Miss 

into a novel they might as well be designated W . h f lte “ th . 6 fortunate possessor of the greatest 
is mi. ; i j n i , D i 4 . jnft a translator can have—the power to preserve 

correctiy. The same lady could not be both flavour of the original . ^ if> M ig 

Lady Lucy Cartley and Lady Cartley. the excellence of this volume is due to Miss 

G. Baestbti Smith. white alone. we welcome her as a writer of 


of transition from one language to another. If are delightful company at an inn. They axe not 
the style of the original be as finished as would afraid of talking shop, and with a little 
appear from the translation, the author is un- encouragement give vivid narratives of their 
doubtedly a fine artist in words; and Miss military life. The best time of the year for 
White is the fortunate possessor of the greatest such a journey is that here chosen—from April 
gift a translator can have—the power to preserve to the middle of June; or from the middle of 
the flavour of the original. Or if, as is possible, August to October going southwards, avoiding 
the excellence of this volume is due to Miss the great heats of summer. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. may not be long in appearing. 

Letters from a Mourning City. By Axel Munthe. From the Pyrenees to the Channel in a Dogcart. 
Translated by Maude Valerie White. (John By 0. E. Acland-Troyte. (Sonnenschein.) 
Murray.) A dainty volume, daintily printed, This narrative of a drive from St. Jean de Luz 
with a charming frontispiece, these Letters from a to Cherbourg tna the Pyrenees and Central 
Mourning City contain the experiences, adven- France was well worth publishing, if only to 
tures, impressions, and reflections of a Swedish show how easy of accomplishment such a trip 
doctor in Naples during the great cholera is, and how much of interest in Central France 
epidemic of 1884. The letters were contributed awaits the tourist, especially if he have a taste 
to a Stockholm newspaper, and are written for archaeology and architecture. The route 
lightly, gracefully, naturally, with a running taken was to Bagneres de Luchon, keeping as 


White alone, we welcome her as ,a writer of Shooting and Yachting in the Mediterranean. 
very considerable stylistic gifts, and anticipate By A. G. Bagot. (W. H. Allen.) The best 
pleasure from her next volume, which we trust part of this little book consists of the chapters 
may not be long in appearing. on fitting out and provisioning yachts for a 

From the Pyrenees to the Channel in a Dogcart, lengthy cruise, together with the hints as to 
By 0. E. Acland-Troyte. (Sonnenschein.) the best hotels, the chief game, and the like, to 
This narrative of a drive from St. Jean de Luz be found at the ports in the Mediterranean 
to Cherbourg tna the Pyrenees and Central where yachtsmen usually land. The account of 
France was well worth publishing, if only to the author’s adventures is written in a wretched 
show how easy of accomplishment such a trip style, with many poor jokes, much slang, and 
is, and how much of interest in Central France not a few thinly-veiled oaths interspersed, 
awaits the tourist, especially if he have a taste recalling the rowdy books of sport which it 
for archaeology and architecture. The route was the fashion to admire fifty years ago. The 
taken was to Bagneres de Luchon, keeping as author and his friends sailed to Corfu, 
close to the mountains as the roads would per- Levitatza, Naples, Syracuse, and home by 


pen. In the course of the letters we get a close to the mountains as the roads would per- Levitatza, Naples, Syracuse, and home by 
fascinating picture of this speculative, courage- mit; thence to Toulouse, by Montauban to Corsica, Monte Carlo, Malaga, and Cadiz. They 
ous, warm-hearted doctor. He is passionately Cahors, onwards to Rocamador, the wonder- seem to have endured a good deal of diacom- 
devoted to Naples ; he feels for the city as only ful little nest of pilgrimage-churches around fort both by sea and land in their search for 
those of Northern blood can feel for their soul’s which Carolingian legends still linger; thence sporr, and by no means to have been rewarded 
city in this siren land of Italy; he loves Naples by the better-known towns of Limoges and for their trouble. Even in Albania, the head 
too well to desert her in her distress; he is Poitiers to Fontevrault, so closely connected quarters, as it may be called, of woodcock, their 
filled with unbounded scorn for those fair- with the history of our Angevin kings; thence bags were poor. One day four guns killed 
weather lovers who fly before the first breath by Angers, Craon, Avranches, and Coutances, seventeen couple; another day twenty-two 
of storm. Dr. Munthe knew Naples well, and to the final goal at Cherbourg. The time ducks were shot; in the marshes at the back of 
he came to help as far as he could her cholera- occupied was a little over ten weeks; of this Syracuse six ducks with twelve and a half dozen 
stricken poor. He attached himself to no only forty-four days were spent in actual of snipe satisfied the sportsmen after mnch 
society, he wore no ambulance cross, he went travelling, the drives averaging twenty-two annoyance from the prickly reeds and many 


society, he wore no ambulance cross, he went travelling, the drives averaging twenty-two annoyance from the prickly reeds and many 
about independently, quietly and bravely doing miles a day the whole distance traversed being immersions. Game may have become scarcer; 
what in him lay. His sole companions were 956 miles. The rest-days were devoted to sight- but in 1845 Colonel Parker, we find, killed at 


what in him lay. His sole companions were 956 miles. The rest-days were devoted to sight- but in 1845 Colonel Parker, we find, killed at 
his ragged little foundling Peppino, his big dog seeing in the larger towns, or to making short Butrinto (where Mr. Bagot’s party shot thirteen 
Puck, and, above all, bis donkey Rosina, with excursions in hired vehicles to spots of in- and a half couple of woodcock, a hare, a quail, 
whom he shares his speculations, his mental terest in the neighbourhood. The expenses and a couple of snipe, with some lost birds), in 
peregrinations around the insoluble enigma of averaged 18s. 6d. a day for two people, with two days, with seemingly three guns, 196 
life. They exchange passages from Dante, horse and dog; but experience brought about woodcocks one day, and 188 the next. Adding 
Leopardi, Heine, and Goethe; and the tendency a reduction to 14s. 6d. on the return journey, those procured by two days’ shooting on the 
of their speculations—as was natural under Comparatively few of those who hurry past it Acheron River, and two more on the Achelous, 
such gloomy surroundings—is pessimistic or by train are aware how beautiful in the softer the colonel’s total was 1,026 woodcocks. The 
rather stoic; but neither is a sentimental phil- kinds of beauty the middle of France is. The savage Albanian dogs do not remind Mr. Bagot 
osopher. The doctor is intensely Sympathetic, road here taken by no means exhausts its of the ancient Molossian mastiffs. Even at 
human, and practical; he likes the popolo ; he at-ractions. One, if not two, drives quite as Corcyra he never names, or apparently thinks 
has a good word for the monks; he can pardon desirable might be made from Toulouse tnrough of, the revolution and massacre which called 
the mad belief—a belief most deeply rooted in Albi, Rodez, Aurillao, Massiae (nearly all tue forth the eloquence of the great historian. So, 
the minds of the Italian poor—that all doctors old towns in ac in this part of France too, at Syracuse, Mr. Bagot sees nothing but 
are virtually the hired assassins of the Muni- are worth a visit), Mont Dore, through “ cocks.” There are a good many records of 
cipio; indeed, the only class for whom he 


Auvergne country, 


- —|- - 0 _ - 

too, at Syracuse, Mr. Bagot sees nothing but 

“ cocks.” There are a good many records of 


Montargis manful eating and drinking (although the 


shows no sympathy is the governing class and and Fontainebleau and so past Paris. There is “ Nix Mangiare ” stairs at Malta become Man- 
the organising committees. Here he seems to only one drawback to such a journey. It is gare), and much boisterous shooting and merri- 
us less than just; but perhaps he would have been absolutely necessary that the driver should look ment in this book. We trust that the actual 
more than human if he could have lived with and after the horse himself, and see that he eats, trip was more pleasurable to the actors than 
sympathised with the poor, and yet have given its not merely is presented with, his oats, &c., and its recital is likely to prove to most readers. 


due to the class whom the poor regard as their is made comfortable for the night. Now, to Cathedral Days : a Tour through Southern 
deadliest enemies. But he is manifestly unfair some men of delicate digestion, the odours of England. By Anna Bowman Dodd. Illustrated 

when he says that “ Italy of to-day has done the stable after a long day’s drive will take f r0 m sketches and photographs by E. Eldon 

no more for the people of Naples than Italy of away all appetite for dinner ; and to these, we Deane. (Ward & Downey.) The author—an 
the past.” Northern Italy, at all events, knows write from experience, such an excursion cannot American lady—and her husband drove in a 
what a heavy burden of taxes she pays for the be recommended. We fully agree with Mrs. chaise from Arundel to Exeter, passing through 
benefit of her southern sister. The speculations Troyte in her preference for the first-rate Chichester, Winchester, Romsey, Salisbury, 
of the doctor and his donkey are not always village inn to either the cosmopolitan or the Bath, Wells, and Glastonbury. They reached 
very profound. They were not meant to be so. commercial hotel on such a trip; only the their journey’s end in safety, after some adven- 
They took place usually at night, down by the company should not exceed three. These little tures indicating that the natural history of the 
seashore, when the moonlight streamed across inns have seldom more than two best bed- horse was a branch of science which they, 

the bay; and they served rather as a rest, a rooms, and if these are occupied the other had not previously had occasion to study. 


relief from the strain of activity, the oppression accommodation is often very indifferent. 


The result is a charming book, full of 


of happy 
irits, the 


of misery that daylight and the doctor’s service the company one may meet, we have never description and abundant high spirits, the 
of the sick brought with them. For the doctor’s feared sitting down with ladies among French contagion of which the dullest reader will 
courageous devotion led him into many terrible peasants, and have always found their presence hardly be able to escape. A critic sworn to be 
places; and his letters are full of pictures of respected. The only class we shrink from when rigorously just would have to say that Mrs. 
human degradation, woe, and wickedness, as with ladies in France—and the experience of Dodd is careless of her grammar, uses words 
appalling as any in Signor Villari’s Lettere friends agrees with our own—are the commie- in unheard-of senses, ana is now and then at 
Meridionali, which did so much to call public voyageurs ; these sometimes will talk coarsely, fault in her history. But even the faults of the 
attention to those hot-beds of disease and vice, If a peasant by chance offends, a hint to land- book lean to virtue’s side, inasmuch as they 
the fondaci and sotterrani of Naples. The style lord or landlady would procure his speedy are amusing and not exasperating. We do 
of the book is, as we have said, most admirable removal outside, or to the back premises; but a not know whether Mrs. Dodd has written 
—fresh, natural, sweet; and the translation is commercial traveller is too important a customer anything else, but we shall certainly make it 
remarkably good. We do not remember having to be thus treated, and unless he is shamed by our business to read the next book of hers that 
ever read a better translation—we mean one disgusted silence, there is nothing to be done, oomes in our way. The volume contains 
which bore about it fewer marks of the process French military men of all ranks and services about a score of extremely pretty woodcuts. 


in unheard-of senses, and is now and then at 
fault in her history. But even the faults of the 
book lean to virtue’s side, inasmuch as they 
are amusing and not exasperating. We do 
not know whether Mrs. Dodd has written 
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Three Yean of a Wanderer’s Life. By John 
F. Keane. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) If 
Mr. Keane has seen more of the world than 
most people, he has also taken an unusual 
number of volumes to tell us about it. His 
Six Months at Mecca deservedly won attention 
alike by the novelty and the audacity of its 
story. His second book— My Journey to Medina 
—suffered from the disadvantages that attend 
all sequels. Then came In Blue Water (if we 
have got the title right), which threw some 
strong light upon the hardships of a sailor’s life. 
And now he has found a publisher for the 
recital of incidents before omitted. We cannot 
recommend the book to all and sundry, for Mr. 
Keane’s plain speaking does not always tend to 
edification. But there are passages in it— 
notably the tramp from Liverpool to London— 
which are as realistic as anything in fiction. 

Mr. Edward Stafford has augmented his 
series of “ Tourists’ Guides ” by three new 
volumes, not to speak of new editions. Two of 
them are written by old acquaintances— Wilt¬ 
shire, by Mr. R. N. Worth ; and The Wye, by 
Mr. G. P. Bevan. The third— Suffolk —was 
entrusted to Dr. J. E. Taylor, of the Ipswich 
Museum, who has evidently taken for his model 
the Norfolk of Mr. Walter Rye. The result is 
a stronger smack of local flavour than in most 
of these volumes, which have no rival for 
portability and cheapness. 

From Dulau & Co. comes a new edition of 
Messrs. Baddeley and Ward’s North Wades, 
Part I., in the “ Thorough Guide ” series. For 
the walking-tourist these are indispensable, 
though we regret that their bulk should be 
increased by impertinent advertisements. 

Messrs. Joint Walker & Co. have issued, 
in very neat form, “ Pocket Atlases ’’ of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, each containing 
some sixteen maps by Mr. John Bartholomew, 
which have already been praised in the 
Academt. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to learn that the Bodleian 
authorities intend to publish facsimiles of some 
of their MSS. Our readers will remember that 
such a work was suggested by Mr. Haverfield 
in the Academt of May 6, 1887. 

We hear that Messrs. Macmillan have in pre¬ 
paration a little volume of selections from 
Tennyson, edited with notes for use in schools 
by the Rev. Alfred Ainger. 

Mr. Frank D. Millet, the American artist, 
has translated from the Russian Count Leo 
Tolstoi’s Sc-nes from the Siege of Sebastopol. 
The book will have a portrait of the author, and 
also an introductory chapter written by Mr. 
W. D. Howells. 

Under the title of Pagan Pearls, Mr. Elliot 
Stock announces a collection of precepts con¬ 
cerning the conduct of life taken from the 
writings of non-Christian teachers. 

A new volume of verse, entitled The Lyric 
of a Hopeless Love, by Mr. A. Stephen Wilson, 
will be issued shortly by Mr. Walter Scott. 

Messrs. Bemrose & Sons will shortly 
publish a sixpenny edition of the life of 
Catherine of Aragon, by the author of “De 
Nova Villa.” The profits of this edition will 
be devoted to the “ Catherine Window ” which 
is to be erected in Peterborough Cathedral to 
the memory of Catherine of Aragon, by sub¬ 
scriptions from ladies of the name of Catherine 
resident in all parts of the world. 

Lucifer is the title of a new monthly devoted 
to occultism or theosophy, the first number of 
which will appear on September 15. The 
“Lucifer” of theosophy, it may be advisable 
to explain, is not the Lucifer apostrophised by 


Isaiah, nor Milton’s “ demon of pride.” It is, 
say the promoters, “ the Latin * Luciferus,’ the 
light bringer, the morning star”; and the 
magazine is published with the avowed purpose 
of bringing “ to light the hidden things of 
darkness ” en both the physical and psychic 
planes of life. It will be under the joint 
editorship of Mdme. Blavatsky and Miss 
Mabel Collins, the latter of whom will give in 
the opening number the first chapters of " The 
Blossom and the Fruit: a Tale of Love and 
Magic.” 

Among the publications which the New 
Spalding Club, of Aberdeen, has undertaken 
are (1) a monograph on the emblazoned ceiling 
of St. Machar’s Cathedral, with coloured repro¬ 
ductions of the escutcheons and other illustra¬ 
tions, edited by Principal Geddes and Mr. 
Peter Duguid; (2) The Place-Names and Folk¬ 
lore of North-Eastern Scotland, by the Rev. 
Dr. Walter Gregor, of Pitsligo; (3) a history of 
the ancient baronial family of Burnett of Leys, 
by Dr. George Burnett, Lyon King-of-Arms; 
(4) The Register of the Scots College at Rome, 
by Monsignor Campbell; (5) a Calendar of the 
letters in the Aberdeen town-house, with a 
selection of the most important, by Mr. A. M. 
Munro; and (6) a bibliography of all publica¬ 
tions relating to the north-eastern counties of 
Scotland, by Mr. A. W. Robertson, of the 
public library, Aberdeen. 

The annual meeting of the Victoria Insti¬ 
tute will be held at the Society of Arts on 
Tuesday next, July 19, at 8 p.m., when an 
address will be given by Prof. W. Stokes, 
President of the Royal Society. 

The Royal Historical Society will hold a 
conference in the Hall of the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, on Saturday, October 22, to consider 
the question of historical teaching in schools. 
Prof. Mandell Creighton will preside, and an 
address will be delivered by Mr. Oscar Brown¬ 
ing, which will be followed by a discussion. 
Promises of co-operation have been received 
from the headmasters of Harrow, Haileybury, 
Marlborough, Rugby, Repton, Rossall, Shrews¬ 
bury, Westminster, Winchester, the City of 
London School, King’s and University College 
Schools, and Dulwich College. The attendance 
of all persons interested is invited. 

Among the papers to be read at the meetings 
of the Historical Society in the course of next 
session are: “ Nootka Sound and Reichen- 
bach,” by Oscar Browning ; “ Passages from 
the Unpublished Records of the Napoleonio 
Period,” by C. A. Fyffe ; “ Frederick the Great 
and the First Silesian War,” by A. R. Ropes; 
“Henry Hudson, the English Navigator,” by 
Gen. Meredith Read: “ Prince Henry of Mon¬ 
mouth’s Despatches during the War in Wales, 
1402-1405, and the Treaty of Surrender by the 
Welsh Chieftains,” by F. Solly Flood; “The 
Commercial Policy of Edward III.,” by the 
Rev. W. Cunningham; ‘ ‘ Historical Genealogy,” 
by H. E. Malden; “The Historical Value of 
Traders’ Tokens and the Minor Currency,” by 
George Williamson; “A Genealogical Table of 
the Mughal Emperors of India, with Notes on 
their Birth, Accession to the Throne, and 
Death,” by Kavi Raj Shyamal Das. 

A novel educational experiment is to be 
tried next winter in London. A number of 
short popular courses, of three lectures each, 
on literary, historical, scientific, and artistio 
subjects, will be given under the joint auspices 
of the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching and the Gilchrist Trustees. 
The courses will be quite distinct from the 
ordinary work of the former society. Steps are 
being taken to secure the services of distin¬ 
guished lecturers, and the lectures will be given 
in the largest halls available in certain selected 
working-mass districts. In some cases the 


admission will be free, and in other cases 'he 
charge will probably be one penny for eaoh 
lecture. The whole expense will be defrayed 
out of a special fund, to which the Gilchrist 
Trustees have largely contributed. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s sales next week comprise 
the following :—On Monday, a selection from 
the library of M. Eug. P * * *, of Paris—it is 
not very difficult to fill up the asterisks—con¬ 
sisting mainly of early Italian books and MSS., 
including the only block-book known to 
have been printed in Italy. On Tuesday 
the books, MSS., &c. of the late Joseph 
Mayer, of Liverpool, among which we may 
mention several of W. H. Ireland’s collec¬ 
tions relating to his Shakspere forgeries, and 
the original MS. of the Old English songs 
and carols, edited by T. Wright for the Percy 
Society in 1847. On Wednesday and Thursday 
the large collection of autograph letters, 
belongirg to the same indefatigable curiosity 
hunter, of which the most notable seem to be 
those of Nels :n, Bums, and Garrick. There is 
also a set of the catalogues of the Royal 
Academy from the beginning (1769) to 1844. 

MM. Forzani, printers to the Senate at 
Rome, have issued the prospectus of a grand 
Bibliografia di Roma, the life-work of the late 
Francesco Cerrotti, librarian for thirty years of 
the Corsini library, who died last February at 
the age of eighty. The work will be in four 
volumes, handsomely printed in large quarto 
form, and will be issued to subscribers at 20 
lire a volume. The following is the classification 
adopted: (1) topography and views ; (2) eccle¬ 
siastical history, with special reference to each 
pope and to the conclaves; (3) literature, in¬ 
cluding the libraries and academies; (4) art, 
including the churches, catacombs, obelisks, 
inscriptions, &c.; (5) civil history, including 
that of the municipalities and of the great 
Roman families; (6) physical, with special 
mention of the Tiber and the Campagna. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

PEGLI. 

Quae nuns alibis is loca f 

Morning after morning, in the bright Italian 
spring, 

I heard the steady hammers of the busy shipwrights 
nag. 

And plank to plank was added till ribs no longer 
gaped, 

And slowly grew the marvel—a ship was being 
shaped, 

Morning after morning, till there came at last a 
day 

When waves were softly plashing, but the ship was 
far away. 

’Twaa in the early twilight the ropes were cut, and 
swift 

Her strange new life she entered, and buoyant 
waves uplift 

And carry her afar on old Columbus’ track. 

Ah! who are we to hinder, or wish to call her 
back? 

We cling to earth so blindly, but the sees lands 
unknown, 

Her sails are wings to bear her; but we are left 
alone, 

Morning after morning, on that fair Italian shore, 

To watch the shipwrights working, and wonder 
evermore. 

B. L. Tollemache. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for July continues several inter¬ 
esting series. There is first the biography of 
eminent theologians. This time Dr. Maclaren, 
of Manchester, is the subject; and the editor is 
the biographer. There is next the discussion of 
the origin of the Christian ministry. Whether 
or no Prof. S alm on can be said to have contn- 
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buted much to tbe discussion, the statement of 
his personal views, opinions, and here and there 
“guesses” will command attention. There 
is lastly the survey of the Revised "Version of the 
Old Testament. Prof. Cheyne’s second paper 
on the Book of Psalms contains an examination 
of Ps. cxxxix., after which it is mainly occupied 
with an exposition of the marginal renderings 
and readings. DeaD Church contributes his 
fine sermon on “The Idolatry of Civilised Men,” 
Mr. G. A. Simcox a poem on ‘ ‘ The Latter Rain,” 
Dr. Dods a reproductive study on part of Ezra, 
and—last, not least—Prof. Driver a valuable 
review of Dr. Cheyne’s work on the Wisdom- 
literature of the Old Testament. Years ago, 
when English Biblical criticism was more 
fettered than it is now, the reviewer expressed 
a strong conviction of the linguistic necessity 
of a very late date for Ecclesiastes. It is 
gratifying that we are now favoured with full 
and interesting specimens of his exegetical 
results. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 

XI. 

It is admitted by every one that the Costeriana 
are the work of a Dutch printer, more par¬ 
ticularly of a printer who was settled in 
Holland proper. 

I have pointed out before, and it is moreover 
very well known, that the peculiarity of the 
eight types of the Costeriana consists in a 
perpendicular stroke attached to the horizontal 
cross-stroke through the t, and an upward 
curl or a down stroke attached to the r. I 
am aware that the same peculiarities are noticed 
more or less in German block-books, and in 
German and Italian writings. But as two 
editions of the Speculum (Spieghel) are in the 
Dutch language, this fact alone proves the 
Dutch nationality of the Costeriana beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Now, among all the 
facsimiles of Dutch typography (including the 
whole of the Netherlands, or, as we should say 
now, Holland and Belgium), published in 
Holtrop’s Monuments typogr., and ranging (if 
we excludb the Costeriana) from circa 1470 (or 
say 1473) to 1500, no trace whatever of these 
peculiarities is found, except in three cases 
only, namely, on Holtrop’s plates 57, 58, and 
111, where they appear in three woodcuts, and 
are clearly intended as imitations of antique 
models, as a kind of fancy, just as we see 
now-a-days Caxton’s types imitated. But the 
peculiarities of which I speak are found (not 
as imitations, but in a very natural way) in the 
Dutch block-books, and in Dutch manuscripts— 
a circumstance which shows, I think, that the 
eight types of the Costeriana stand next to the 
time of the block-books and manuscripts. 
Indeed, the resemblance between the eight 
types of the Costeriana (which we must regard 
as having belonged to one and the same office, 
until evidence to the contrary is forthcoming) 
and the character figured in the texts of those 
blook-books, of which we know that they are 
unquestionably Dutch, is very striking. If we 
compare the inscriptions of the Dutch Mary 
engraving, preserved in the Berlin Museum, 
and figured in Holtrop’s Monuments (first plate), 
and the texts of the two Dutch editions of 
the Ars moriendi (British Museum, pressmarks 
C. 48. 1, and 0. 17. b. 21), and that of the 
Dutch editions of the Biblia Pauperum, and 
that of the Dutch Cantica Canticorum, one 
feels almost inclined to say that the man who 
cast the types of the Costeriana engraved also 
the blocks for those block-books. 

I have already pointed out before that those 
who suggested Utrecht as the place where the 
Costeriana might have been printed never 
thought of examining Utrecht MSS. to see 
whether the types of the Costeriana, which 


have such a peculiarly national form, and could 
not very well have been imported from Germany, 
nor from France or Italy, resembled in any 
way Utrecht MSS. I have made some enquiries 
on this point myself, and I have been (provision¬ 
ally) informed that the MSS. written at Utrecht 
do not bear any resemblance to the types of 
the Costeriana. But I do not wish to lay any 
stress on this information, as I do not know 
whether my informant quite understood what 
I had in view. But this kind of negative is 
not without some importance in connexion 
with one or two facts which I have accidentally 
found myself, and which, most decidedly, point 
to Haarlem as the place where the Costeriana 
may have been printed. Namely, in the 
binding of a MS. Register of (strange to say) 
1446, preserved in the Haarlem Archives, I 
found last January a vellum fragment, the 
writing of which made me think for a moment 
that I had one of the Costerian printed Don- 
atuses before me. I would also recommend the 
inspection of the writing of slips bound in 
the MS. Register of 1440, and that in the 
Register for 1444. A comparison of the 
writings found on these slips will not, I 
think, be favourable to the Utrecht theory. 

There is, as far as we know at present, a 
total absence of colophons (if we except such 
words as explicit) in the Costeriana. This 
circumstance also tends to show that the 
printer of these works must be placed next 
to the period of the manuscripts and early 
block-books, and not after, or during the time 
when colophons (in verse and in prose) may 
be said to have become customary. I will, 
however, not dwell upon this absence, in 
confirmation of my opinion that the printer 
of the Costeriana was the first printer, because 
of most of the Costeriana we possess fragments 
only, and there are besides a good many other 
works, printed by other printers, without place, 
name of printer, and date. But I wish to point 
out that we have ten complete Costeriana, 
besides the last leaves of some others ; and I do 
not know that there exists, after 1471, any 
other group of so many books issued by one 
and the same printer, without having in one 
of them either a place, or the printer’s name, 
or a date. And even in the late blook-books, 
published (in Germany) after 1470, we do find 
initials of the printer, or his full name, or ( 
date. 

There is another circumstance to which ] 
must call attention in particular. Of the forty' 
five Costeriana which have been preserved 
to us, no less than thirty-three (counting 
among this number the edition of 8aliceto, of 
which only vellum fragments are found) are 
printed on vellum. And, from the fact that 
hitherto no paper copies or fragments of 
these works have come to light, it is, 
think, not unreasonable to conclude that no 
paper copies were ever printed. Of the 
remaining Costeriana, five (namely, the four 
editions of the Speculum, and, the two leaves 
of one of the Dutch editions of the Speculum , 
which have been printed in a different type¬ 
counting them as one work) are partly or wholly 
blockprinting, and were, therefore, necessarily, or 
as usual, printed on paper. And only seven of 
them are printed on paper in the ordinary way, 
as we see it done say from 1455 to 1470. Among 
the latter happen to be just those works which, 
as I have said before, cannot be placed earlier 
than 1458. When we now look at the printing 
in Germany from 1454 to 1475, we see that the 
first two dates (1454 and 1455) appear in two 
editions of Indulgences, of which no paper 
copies have ever been found, and probably 
were never printed. Besides these two In¬ 
dulgences (one of which I will put down to 
Gutenberg, the other to Schoeffer), we have 
also three editions, on vellum, of the Dcmatus in 
jthe thirty-six-line Bible type (which I will 


ascribe to Gutenberg); four editions of the 
Donatus in the forty-two-line Bible type; and 
an edition of the Psalter of 1457 (all done by 
Schoeffer). But in the year 1454 we find, 
already, printing done in Germany on paper, 
and, with the exceptions just mentioned, I do 
not think that any more early printers issued 
entire editions on vellum after 1457. If, there¬ 
fore, we tabulate the early printers acoording 
to the entire vellum editions known to have 
been issued by them, we are compelled to assign 
the first place to the printer of the Costeriana, 
with thirty-three works out of forty-five pub¬ 
lished by him; the second place to Peter Schoeffer, 
with only six (or seven, including the forty-two- 
line Cantica) works out of I don’t know how 
many; while Gutenberg comes in the third 
place with four entire editions on vellum out 
of eight printed by him, or at least ascribed to 
him. I know of no printer to be put fourth, as 
I know of no other early printer ever having 
printed entire editions of any of his works on 
vellum, though nearly every printer of any 
significance printed a few vellum copies of his 
more important works by the side of his paper 
copies. 

I have further to point out that the thirty-three 
vellum editions of the printer of the Costeriana 
include twenty editions of the Donatus, seven 
editions of the Alexander Oallus, two of Cato, 
one Abecedarium, one liturgical work, one 
Dutch edition of the Penitential Psalms, and 
one edition of Ouil. de Saliceto. Leaving the 
latter work out of aooount, it is precisely of these 
school books and books of devotion that other 
and later printers issued also apparently entire 
vellum editions, as no paper copies have as yet 
been found by the side of the vellum copies. 
For instance, Dr. Campbell, after having 
described the Costerian Domtuses, enumerates 
in his Annales (under numbers 642, 643, 64S, 
649, 650, 651, 652) seven other editions of the 
Donatus printed by various printers on vellum, 
close upon 1500. And of the Doctrinale of 
Alexander Gallus he mentions two editions 
(No. 110 and 111) besides those which concern 
us. Mr. Holtrop (Monuments, p. 18) says that 
there exists an edition of the liturgical work 
also printed on vellum at Leiden, about 1500. 
So it is possible that there was, as is alleged, 
an idea among printers and the public in 
general that books of this kind required to he 
printed on strong material. But just about the 
period 1471-1474, when the printer of the 
Costeriana is said to begin, or to be printing, 
paper editions of the Donatus had already 
appeared, for which reason this entire veEum 
printing at that date looks strange. 

But if we assume that the printer of the 
Costeriana commenced his work before 1454— 
that is to say, if we assume him to be the 
inventor of printing, then he was a man who 
had hardly any other except MS. vellum 
books before him, and his position at the head 
of the vellum printers becomes a natural one. 
We can then understand that he printed, and 
continued to print, on veEum because, exoept 
for blook printing, he hardly knew of any 
other material for the production of books, and 
also because he started with the idea of imita¬ 
ting, as closely as possible, his MSS. We can 
then also see that, after printing was brought to 
Mentz, nothing but veEum was used for a little 
while. But there, under fresh eyes, who see 1 
that another mode of printing could be devised, 
the printing on less expensive paper graduaUy, 
though slowly, took the place of that on 
vellum, the latter material being only reserved 
as a kind of luxury for the production of a few 
copies of certain works of importance, and 
perhaps also, by way of tradition, for the 
Domtuses and a few other school-books. 

As to the question that the manner in which 
the engravings of the Speculum have been 
executed, and the dresses, hats, &o., figured on 
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them, all point, as some say, to a period after 
1471,1 believe it may be met by the opinion of 
others who think that everything points to a 
much earlier period. The subject is too ex¬ 
tensive for me to feel competent to deal 
with it at this moment and in this series of 
articles. Suffice it to say, that so far as I have 
investigated the matter, 1 see oertainly nothing 
in the style of the engravings of the Speculum 
which is incompatible with a much earlier 
period, .in which the four editions of the 
Speculum must, in my opinion, be placed, on 
account of the primitive manner in which they 
were printed. J. H. Hessels. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Corpus antiqulsaimorum poetorum Polonlae latinorum 
usque ad J. Oochanovluxn. Vol. 8. Cracow: Fried- 
lein. 4 H. 

Donoisux, G. Le Pt're Bonhours: un Fsuite homme 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LATE MASTER OF TRINITY’S COPY OF THE 
PI8A “ ADONAIS.” 

Trinity College, Cambridge: July 9,1887. 

A few weeks since it was stated in the 
Academy that the copy of Shelley’s A donate 
• (Pisa, 1821), which belonged to the late Master 
of Trinity, had disappeared, and was not in¬ 
cluded in the catalogue of his library which 
was to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge. 

It is due to these gentlemen, who made 
every effort to discover the missing rarity, to 
announce that it has been found in the College 
Library, among a mass of miscellaneous pamph¬ 
lets, which were removed from the Lodge after 
the Master’s death, and until recently had not 
been examined. W. Aldib Weight, 


“COLLATION OF FOUR IMPORTANT MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS.” 

Dublin: July 11, 1867. 

I have just learned that M. l’Abbe Martin, 
in his brochure, Quatre Manuecrite Important!, 
&o., has brought a serious charge against me. 
On p. 11, referring to the Collation of Four 
Important Manuecripte, &c. (edited by me after 
the death of Prof. Ferrar), he says : 

“ Quant au Manuscrit de Milan, au cursit 346, il 
eet certain qu’il a ate examine aeulement dans 
quelquea passages: nous tenons le faitde la bouche 
mime de celui qui aurait du faire la collation, au 
dire des editeurs Anglais.” 

As this directly contradicts what I have stated 
in my Introduction, it involves a charge of the 
grossest falsehood. One feels some degree of 
humiliation in taking notice of such an accusa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, when it is made by a 
scholar like the Abbd Martin, it cannot be al¬ 
lowed to remain unnoticed. I, therefore, repeat 
(1) that for three of the Gospels Prof. Ferrar 
and myself had, not a collation merely, but a 
complete copy made under the direction of Dr. 
Ceriani; (2) that for the first Gospel the MS. 
was collated for Prof. Ferrar throughout; (3) 
that neither the copy nor the collation was 
trusted implicitly, but wherever any possible 
question could arise the MS. was again specially 
consulted; and (4) since the death of Prof. 
Ferrar the copy and collation, as well as the 
replies to subsequent inquiries, have been in 
my possession. T. K. Abbott. 


THE STOWE MISSAL. 

London: July 9, 1887. 

In the Academy for June 25, 1887, p. 451, 
eoh 2, Dr. MacCarthy writes thus : 

“ In Old-Iriah nomenclature, Mail (moel, mael, mil, 
are graphic variants), the name of the first Bishop 
of Ardagh, is of frequent recurrence. The nom., 
the Latin equivalent calvus, and the gen. maile, are 
found in the Book of Armagh (5 a 1; H b 1, 
12 b 1, 17 b 1 respectively).” 

In the Academy for July 9, 1887, the Rev. 
F. G. Warren, referring to the above quotation, 
writes as follows: 

“ Mr. Whitley 8tokes has asserted that the name 
of the first Bishop of Ardagh was indeclinable, 
giving some late* Irish evidence for his assertion. 
Dr. MacCarthy now states that he has found this 
name in the genitival form, ‘ Maile,’ several times 
in the Book of Armagh. As the Book of Armagh 
exists only in MS., it is impossible, without a visit 
to Dublin, to verify Dr. MacCarthy’s references to 
it. However, one is bound in courtesy to accept 
the veracity of his statement until it has been dis¬ 
proved, and' one looks to Mr. Whitley Stokes to 
substantiate or abandon his position on this 
point.” 

In compliance with Mr. Warren’s suggestion, 
I beg leave to say, very reluctantly, that Dr. 
MacCarthy’s assertions (1) that Mail is of 
“ frequent recurrence ” as the name of the first 
Bishop of Ardagh, and (2) that Mail and Mel 
are “ graphic variants,” are both wholly 
groundless. I will add that Mail or Mael, 
gen. Maile, is not found in the Book of Armagh 
as the name of any bishop.t 

The five passages referred to by Dr. Mac¬ 
Carthy are as follows: 

“ Fol. Sal. file magus Lucet mail J qui fuerat 
in noctuma conflictione, etc. 

Fol. 11 b 1. Audientes autem magi Loiguiri filii 
Neill omnia quae facta fuerant, Caluus et Oapito- 
lauium, duo fratres qui nutrierant duas Alim 
Loiguiri, etc. 


* I gave a fourteenth-century copy of an 
eleventh-century work. 

t Mail is found as the name of a bishop in the 
Martyrology of Donegal, December 26; bat he 
was a bishop of Tuarn. 
t This is spelt Lucetmael, fol. 2 a 8; 4 a 1. 


Fol. 12 b 1. Et frater illius uenit Mael, et ipse 
dixit: ‘ Frater meus credidit Patricio, et non erit 
ita; sed reuertam eum in gentfiitatem.’ 

Fol. 12 b 1. Similis est Caluus contra Caplit. 

Fol. 17 b 1. Do[ri]geni Cummen cetaig rith* fri 
Eladach maze Maile Udrie tigeme Oremthinne ar 
ech ndonn.” 


It will be seen that, in four out of the five 
passages referred to by Dr. MacCarthy, Lucet 
mael, Mael, and Calvus are the names, not 
of a bishop, but of wizards said to have 
opposed S. Patrick, and that in the fifth pas¬ 
sage the person referred to is a layman, 
Mael-odrae, the father of one Eladach, who 
bartered a brown horse for a mantle made by 
Cummen. 

I fear that Mr. Warren, and perhaps other 
readers of the Academy, will consider Dr. 
MacCarthy’s statement about the Book of 
Armagh to be an example of what the late 
Archbishop Whately, in the following passage, 
calls the fallacy of references : 


“ One of the many contrivances employed for this 
purpose is what may be called the ‘ Fallacy of refer¬ 
ence!,' which is particularly common in popular theo¬ 
logical [philological and palaeographical] works. It 
is of course a circumstance which adds great weight 
to any assertion that it shall seem to be supported 
by many passages of Scripture or of the Fathers, 
and other ancient writers [such as the authors of 
the Book of Armagh] whose works are not in many 
people’s hands. Now when a writer can find few 
or none of these that distinctly and decidedly 
favour his opinion, he may at least find many 
which may be conceived capable of being so under¬ 
stood, or which, in some way or other, remotely 
relate to the subject; but if these texts were in¬ 
serted at length, it would be at once perceived 
how little they bear on the question. The usual 
artifice therefore is, to give merely reference! to 
them, trusting that nineteen out of twenty readers 
will never take the trouble of turning to the 
passages, but, taking for granted that they afford 
each some degree of confirmation to what is main¬ 
tained, will be overawed by seeing every assertion 
supported, as they suppose, by five or six Scrip¬ 
ture texts, as many from the Fathers [as many 
from the Book of Armagh], &c.” (Logie, 8th ed., 
p. 208). 

For myself, my faith in Dr. MacCarthy’s 
veracity is so perfect that I believe, or 
strive to believe, that he merely meant to 
say that the Book of Armagh contained, in 
the passages to which he referred, examples of 
the word Mail or mael (Calvus), gen. maile. 
But what has this to do with the controversy 
whether the words maile men in the Stowe 
Missal refer to one saint or to two ? And why 
did such a master of English as Dr. MacCarthy 
express himself so as to mislead an intelligent 
and scholarly reader like Mr. Warren? 

I will conclude this letter (and with it my 
share in this controversy) by stating that the 
real name of the first Bishop of Ardagh occurs, 
in its Latinised form, twice in the Book of 
Armagh—once in the nom. Melue, fo. 9 b 1, and 
once in the acc., Melum, fo. 10 b 2, and that 
the same name occurs in its Celtic form, Mel or 
Mil, in the Trinity College copy of the Liber 
Hymnornm (a MS. of the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century), fo. 17 a, 
and in the Franciscan copy of the same 
collection (a MS. of the twelfth century), 
p. 40. In this latter codex (which Dr. Mac¬ 
Carthy can easily see in the convent, Mer¬ 
chant’s Quay, Dublin) the name occurs nine 
times in the nom., once in the gen. (win 
Ardachud epe coip Mel ala), and once in the dat. 

(dorala do epe cop Mel) —always, it will be seen, 
undeclined. The name borne by the Bishop 
of Lothra occurs in a Latinised form in the 
Book of Armagh, fo. lib 2, gen. Rodani, acc. 
Rodanum: 


“ In quo reliquit uiros sanctos Macet et Oetgen 
et Rodanum prespiterum” : . . . “Ah® ;• • 9““® 
tenuit pallium apud Fatricium et Rod anum , 
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. . . “ipsa fecit amicitiam ad reliquias sancti 
Rodani.” 

As to Ruadan of Lothra, the Calendar of 
Oengus has, at April 15. “ Ruadan locham 
Lothra.” In the Book of Leinster (about 1250) 
I find “ Ruadan aps tal Lothra,” p. 350 f, col. 6; 
and in the same MS., p. 358, col. 7, the Latin¬ 
ised genitive “ Ruadani Lothra.” Nowhere in 
any respectable MS. is there the slightest 

f round for Dr. MacCarthy’s assertions that the 
rst Bishop of Lothra was called Ruan, and 
that Ruain is “ the phonetic form of Ruadain.” 

Whitley Stokes. 

P.S.—In my letter in the Academy of last 
week (p. 26, col. 2, 1. 59), for “MSS.” read 
“ MS. 


Mltchelstown: June SO, J887. 

Having dealt with Mr. Stokes’s communica¬ 
tion, I come to that of Mr. Warren in the 
Academy of April 23. He begins by saying that 
he has no means of knowing whether I saw his 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. I have 
seen that compilation. The extent to which 
I have been aided thereby in the study of the 
Missal (I pass over the Sacramentary for the 
present) will appear from the following. 

In the structure and contents I failed to find 
the sixty-six folios and the Gospel of St. John 
which Mr. Warren informs us the M8. contains. 

In the transcript of the liturgical part, 
passing over some thirty minor misreadings, 
a text as plain as print is corrupted to this 
extent: 


Me. Wabkkt. US. 


P.226, sanctorum et 

nostrum intends 
chiiste eyrie elezion 


238-9, Sancte 


239, peccatori 
226, Oratio Augus¬ 
tin!—Profeta, etc. 


domine christe 

226*7, deus non vis 

227, caritatis 

228, dicitur qui culpa 
mi8ericordiae 

vel 

229, laudatio 
catholicaque a 

280, et poenitentibus 

nostris actibus 


Fol. 12 a, sanctorum con- 
fessorum, et 
meum-[et] reliqua 

12 b, christe, audi 
nos; christe, audi 
nos. eyrie elezion 

28 b, Sancta, pre¬ 
fixed to the names 
of the five Irish 
virgins 

29 b, pecoatorum 

13 a, Oratio An- 57 

gustini is the' 0 - 
title of Rogo, A 
etc. { 

13 a, ihesu ] a 
christe Pm 

qui non vis S. 
castitatis J S- 

14 a, Deus, qui culpa 

mis® [».«., 
missael. 

14 b, aut 

15 a, laudatio mea 

15 b, catholica, 
qu[a]e est a 

16 a, pro poeniten¬ 
tibus 

16 b, nolle nostris 
actibus 


231, Indpit lectio 17 b, incipit is last 

word of Gospel 
heading 

gregoriana Fragment of fol. 17, 


232, misericorer 

gregorii „ 

19 a, missericor \ d 
[diam tuam,] 1 A 

dabis 

et CM 

da [no]bis J v; 

236, petri, pauli 

24 b, petri et pauli ^ 

thomae, iacobi 

25 a, thomae et 


diesque 
ad te 

238, quoque 

240, non nonunarit 

241, iohanne 
estimatir 

243, Preata ut quos 


iacobi 

25 b, dies quoque 

26 a, et ad te 

27 b, [quojque 

31 a, nomina nomi- 
navit 

31 b, cum iohanne 
estimatis 

35 b, Quos, etc.; 
preata nt follow 
satiasti, the fifth 
word 


Mb. Wabbxk. 
enundemur 

244, et gloriosa 
quique 

spiritu sancti 

245, et omnipotentem 

246, S[anotus] 


247, conscientius 
iniquitate 
omuem 

248, plenus 
manifestandus 


MS. 

35 b, emundemur 

36 a, per gloriosa 

37 a, quasi (three 
times) 

37 b, spiritus sancti 

38 b. Te omnipo¬ 
tentem 

39 b, Per (a scribe’s 
oversight for 
8[anctus] 

42 a, conscientias 
iniquitates 

42 b, omnium 

43 a, plenas 

manifestandas 


Even now, with the correct form under his 
hand in my edition, he persists in Melch[i]sedeeh. 
In the MS., the i, as happens not unfrequently, 
is subjoined to the second stroke of h. 

The practised eye appears in the remark that 
the headings of the Missae are in later hand¬ 
writings (p. 201). 

In the redaction, the displacement of folios 
28-9 is not detected; “quorum ut dixit,” the 
concluding words of fol. 29 b, being con¬ 
sequently given up as unintelligible (p. 262). 
The following arrangement has probably been 
rarely matched (fol. 29 a): 


“ Propitius esto. Parce nobis Domine. Propitius 
esto. 

Libera nos, Domine, ab omni malo. 

Libers nos, Domine, per crucem tnam. 

Libera nos, Domine, peccatores.” (P.239.) 

In the textual notes we are told, for instance, 
that many of the names in the Litany (fol. 
28 a. b.) are “in the genitive case—a common 
occurrence in ancient martyrologies—the word 
festum being understood. The writer appears 
to have copied out the names, forgetting always 
to change the genitive into a vocative case ” 
(p. 261). Moelcaich, that is, was so ignorant 
as to see no incongruity in Sancte Patricii, ora 
pro nobis. 

Upon heremi sciti (fol. 30 b.) there is a 
query: “ Did the scribe mean to write 

‘tarum’?” (p. 263). Mr. Warren, namely, 
would change the desert of Scete into hermits. 

In original research, the “Order of the 
Gallican Service ” (p. 99), and an extract 
respecting the Benedicite (p. Ill) purport to be 
taken from the Expositio brevis of Germanus 
Parisiensis. Neither of them (as far as I can 
discover) is found therein. The consecration 
formula quoted (p. 109) from the pseudo- 
Ambrose de Sacramentis (1. iv. c. 5) varies in 
five places from the text of the Paris edition 
(1661, t. iv. col. 367). Two clauses given as 
Martene’s (p. 129), with “ Conf. Amalarius ” 
appended, are the words of Amalarius himself. 

Direptio organorum, a blundering version 
of the Irish orgain “destruction” (Ann. Ult., 
A.D. 814), is accepted as proof that “ Irish 
annals speak of the destruction of church 
organs ” (p. 126). 

In Liturgy we have noteworthy equations: 
Cursus Scottorum = Liturgy (p. 77); frangere 
panem = Christ! corpus conficere (pp. 95-6); 
periculosa oratio = Pater noster (p. 98); con- 
sueta deprecatio of Iona (presumably) = dip- 
tycha mortuorum of Arles (p. 106); Gospel of 
St. John, i. 29 = Agnus Dei of Pope Sergius 
(pp. 200-66); simul panem frangere = joint 
consecration (p. 129); Stellae (fol. 24 a.) = Epi¬ 
phany (p. 259). 

We learn, moreover, that there was a proper 
preface for St. Patrick in Tirechan’s time 
(p. 100); and that priests wero allowed to cele¬ 
brate twice on the same day in Iona, in the 
seventh century (p. 143). 

In hagiography, Bede’s Daganus episoopus 
(H. E. ii. 4) is made bishop of Ennereilly, 
which is changed from Wicklow to Wexford 
(pp. 41, 264). Cummian, compiler of the Peni¬ 
tential, is said to have been abbot of Iona (p. 


98); Ciaran of Seir Keiran, older than St. 
Patrick (p. 261); Finnian of Moville, a bishop 
(p. 264); and Fergal of Aghaboe, Virgilios of 
Salzburg (p. 45). 

As the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
“ will be thankful for hints,” the foregoing sre 
at their service, to show to what uses their 
funds are sometimes applied. 

Let us now see how my theory respecting the 
antiquity of B« is “ untenable and demonstrably 
false.” Because I say that the B-Recension was 
written in a character which may well be deemed 
older than the sixth oentury, the sapient con¬ 
clusion is drawn that I assign the copying to the 
fifth century. By Mr. Warren’s logic, if I say 
a writer employs Miltonian diction, I assign his 
work to the seventeenth century ! 

While proving that B was transcribed 
in the second quarter of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, I produced three criteria to show the 
composition of the a portion could be referred 
to the fourth 'century. One of these suffioed 
for Mone and every liturgist down to Mr. Ham¬ 
mond, to establish that the Reichenau Fragments 
belonged to “ a distinctly earlier stage” than 
the other published Gallican monuments. To 
this rigid logician, however, my conclusion is 
“ demonstrably false,” because the Corpus and 
Rosslyn Missals have, he imagines, no Calen¬ 
dar, and the Drummond possesses no Proper of 
Saints. 

But herein he shall perform the happy 
despatch upon himself: 

“ All these Missals [Corpus, Rosslyn, and Drum¬ 
mond] are mainly Roman or Sarum in their 
structure and contents, and throw no light on the 
liturgical useof the early .Celtic Church ” (lirwyy, 
&c., p. 269.). “It is obnous that the date at 
which a Missal was written in no way limits the 
earlinees (only the possible lateness) of the date at 
which this or that portion of it was originally 
composed” (Warren : Ctrput Missal, p. 46). 

After this it is perhaps superfluous to note that 
tbo assertion respecting the absence of a Calen¬ 
dar from the Corpus and Rosslyn is based on 
the elementary error of restricting Calendar to 
signify a synopsis of saints’ days. 

With reference to the abbot of Tallaght,I 
need only say for the present that Mr. Stokes, 
when dealing with the subject, will feel duly 
grateful for any reliable evidence Mr. Warren 
can produce towards proving Maelruain a 
bishop. 

Mr. Warren has one notable proof. The 
letter N, which occurs in the Stowe de¬ 
noting an unnamed person, he is certain is 
never found earlier than the tenth century. 
Well, the Book of Dimma and the Book of 
Mulling and the Oratio super agonizantem in 
the St. Gall Fragment, 1395, are all three con¬ 
fessedly earlier than the tenth century. The 
letter N is found in each of them. 

Finally, rather than “retirebackwards” (sit) 
with me to the seventh and eighth centuries. 
Mr. Warren would now follow " such a master" 
as Mr. Stokes in saying the Irish cannot have 
been composed before the tenth oentury, an“ 
would assign the whole MS. to the eleventh. 
But, litera scripts manet; Mr. Warren says the 
scribes of the older Latin part and the scribes 
of the Irish were contemporary, while Mr- 
Stokes thinks this Latin portion belongs to the 
eighth century. The master and the disciple 
thus force each other to follow me nearly all 
the way. 

Those conversant with the subject can now 
judge how far Mr. Warren is entitled to inter¬ 
vene in the present discussion. 

B. MacCarthV. 


“THE BLUE VASE” AND “THE PRUSSIAN 
VASE.” 

Cambridge : July 1», 1®^ 

As a matter of curiosity one would like to 
know where Mr. Baring Gould got the material* 
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for his story, “The Blue Vase,” in Belgravia 
for June, 1887 (p. 421). The plot of the tale 
and many of its leading incidents are identical 
with those of Miss Edgeworth’s story, “The 
Prussian Vase,” in her Moral Tales, vol. i, 
p. 167 (edit. 1832). Miss Edgeworth in her 
preface clearly claims this, as well as the other 
tales in the collection, as her own invention. 

Wm. Wright. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, July 19, s p m. Victoria Institute: Annual 
Meeting. Address by Proi. Stokes. 

Batobday, July 33, to a. m. Geologists' Association 
Excursion to Sheppey. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

OBITUARY. 

AUGUST FRIEDRICH POTT. 

The last of the triumvirs who founded the 
study of comparative philology—Bopp, Grimm, 
and Pott—has departed. Prof. Pott, as the 
papers inform us, died at Halle on July 5, in 
his eighty-fifth year. I have at present 
no books of reference at hand, and cannot tell 
where he was born, how he was educated, 
when he became professor, and what were his 
titles and orders and other distinctions. Though 
I believe I have read or consulted every one of 
his books, I cannot undertake to give even 
their titles. And yet I feel anxious to pay my 
tribute of gratitude and respect to one to whom 
we all owe so much, who has fought his battle 
so bravely, and whose whole life was 
consecrated to what was to him a sacred cause— 
the .conquest of new and accurate knowledge in 
the wide realm of human speech. I believe he 
never left the University of Halle, in which he 
first began his career. He knew no ambition 
but that of being in the first rank of harij and 
honest workers. His salary was small; but it 
was sufficient to make him independent, and 
that was all he cared for. Others were appointed 
over his head to more lucrative posts, but he 
never grumbled. Others received orders and 
titles: he knew that there was one order only 
thit he ought to have had long ago—the 
Ordre pour le Merite, which be received only last 
year, fortunately before it was too late. He 
never kept any private trumpeters, nor did he 
surround himself with what is called a school, 
so often a misnomer for a clique. His works, 
he knew, would remain his best monuments, 
long after the cheap applause of his friends and 
pupils, or the angry abuse of his envious rivals, 
had died away. What he cared for was work, 
work, work. His industry was indefatigable to 
the end of his life; and to the very last he 
was pouring out of his note-books streams of 
curious information which he had gathered 
during his long life. 

A man cannot live to the age of eighty-five, 
particularly if he be engaged in so new and 
progressive a science as comparative philology, 
without having some of his earlier works railed 
antiquated. But we ought to distinguish between 
books that become antiquated, and books that 
become historical. Pott’s Etymologische Forsch- 
ungen, in their first edition, contain, no doubt, 
many statements which the merest beginner now 
knows to be erroneous. But what these 
beginners are apt to forget is that Pott’s mis¬ 
takes were often inevitable, nay, even credit¬ 
able. We do not blame the early decipherers of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, because in some 
of their first interpretations they guessed 
wrongly. We admire them for what they 
guessed rightly, and we often find even their 
mistakes extremely ingenious and instructive. 

I should advise all those who have been taught 
to look upon Pott’s early works as obsolete to 
read his Etymologische Forschungen, even the 


first edition ; and I promise them they will gain 
a truer insight into the original purposes of 
comparative philology than they can gain from 
any of the more recent manuals, and that they 
will be surprised at the numberless discoveries 
which are due to Pott, though they have been 
made again and again, quite innocently, by 
later comers. In Pott’s time the most neces¬ 
sary work consisted in the collection of 
materials. Overwhelming proofs were wanted 
to establish what seems to us a simple fact, 
but what was then regarded as a most pestilent 
heresy, namely, that Greek, Latin, Teutonic, 
Celtic, Slavonic, and Sanskrit are cognate 
toDgues. It was Pott who brought these over¬ 
whelming proofs together, and thus crushed 
once and for all the opposition of narrow¬ 
minded sceptics. It is quite true that his work 
was always rather massive, but massive work 
was wanted for laying the foundation of the 
new science. It is true, also, that his style 
was very imperfect, was, in fact, no style at 
all. He simply poured out his knowledge, 
without any attempt at order and perspicuity. 
I believe it was Ascoli who once compared his 
books to what the plain of Shinar might have 
looked like after the Tower of Babel had come 
to grief. But, after all, the foundation which 
he laid has lasted ; and, after the rubbish has 
been cleared away by himself and others, 
enough remains that will last for ever. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Pott was really the 
first who taught respect for phonetio rules. 
We have almost forgotten the discussions which 
preceded the establishment of such simple rules 
as that Sanskrit g may be represented by Greek 
B, that Sanskrit gaus may be Bovs, and Sanskrit 
gam Balsa. We can hardly imagine now that 
scholars could ever have been incredulous as to 
Sanskrit ksh being represented by Greek *r, as 
to an initial s being liable to elision, and certain 
initial consonants liable to prosthetic vowels. 
The rules, however, according to which d might 
or might not be changed into l had to be estab¬ 
lished by exactly the same careful arguments 
as those according to which the vowel a is liable 
to palatal or labial colouring (e and o). And 
when we look at the second edition of Pott’s 
Etymologische Forschungen, we find it a complete 
storehouse which will supply all our wants, 
though, no doubt, every student has himself to 
test the wares which are offered him. The 
same remark applies to his works on the Gipsies, 
on Personal Names, and on Numerals; to his 
numerous essays on Mythology, on African 
Languages, and on General Grammar. Every¬ 
where there is the same embarras de richesse ; 
but, nevertheless, there is richesse, and the 
collection of it implies an amount of devoted 
labour such as but few scholars have been 
capable of. 

In his earlier years, Prof. Pott was very 
“ fond of fechting ”; and when we look at the 
language which he sometimes allowed himself 
to use in his controversies with Curtius and 
others, we cannot help feeling that it was not 
quite worthy of him. But we must remember 
what the general tone of scientific wrangling 
was at that time. Strong language was mistaken 
for strong argument, and ooarseness of ex¬ 
pression for honest conviction. In the days of 
tachmann and Haupt, no one was considered 
real scholar who could not be grob. Pott 
caught the infection; but, with all that, though 
he dealt hard blows, he never dealt foul blows. 
He never became the slave of a clique, and never 
wrote what he did not believe to be true. He 
must often have felt, like Goethe, that he 
stumbled over the roots of the trees which he 
himself had planted; but he remained on pleasant 
terms with most of the rising generation, and, 
to the end of his life, was ready to learn from 
all who had anything to teach. He cared for the 
science of language with all the devotion of a 
lover; and be never forgot its highest aims, 


a perfect whirlpool 
in his younger days, 


even when immersed in 
of details. He had, — — „ -... J 

felt the influence of William von Humboldt; 
and no one who has ever felt that in¬ 
fluence could easily bring himself to believe that 
language had nothing to teach us but pho¬ 
netio rules. Pott’s name will remain for ever 
one of the most glorious in the heroic age of 
comparative philology. Let those who care 
to know the almost forgotten achievements of 
that age of heroes study them in Benfev’s 
classical work— The History of Comparative 
Philology. F. M. M, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NAUKRATI3. 

GonvlUe and Cains College, Cambridge: 

July 9, 1887. 

I owe many thanks to Prof. Hirschfeld for 
his care in criticising my theory in detail, and 
especially for his offer to continue the dis¬ 
cussion till I am convinced. I accordingly 
venture to express once more the difficulties 
I still feel, and I should be very glad if he 
could finally dispel them. 

I much regret that I have in one small 
matter, as he suggests, committed a blunder 
that has complicated the discussion. On p. 224 
of my paper ( Journal of Hell. Stud., 1886) I 
meant that the fourth and last form of m was 
not to be insisted on. Insor. No. 305 in 
Naukratis, I. is the only one I mistrust; No. lb 
is as good and clear as any. 

Concerning the date of the foundation of the 
city, I cannot complain if I have been 
assumed to hold the same views as Mr. Petrie, 
since I had not expressed any difference of 
opinion. My view is in some respects inter¬ 
mediate between Prof. Hirschfeld’s and 
Mr. Petrie’s. But I must still hold that the 
Milesians were, as Strabo implies, at Nau¬ 
kratis before the time of Amasis. Now Prof. 
Hirschfeld makes the following statement: 

“ After what Herodotus says, there cannot be 
any doubt that neither a Greek city nor Greek 
temples had been founded at the place before 
that king.” I would only ask him one ques¬ 
tion. How then does he explain the fact that 
the scarabs, which belong, as he himself 
acknowledges {Rh. Mus., 1886, p. 219), to the 
time before the accession of Amasis, are not of 
Egyptian make, and were found mixed with 
fragments of early Greek pottery ? Unless 
some other explanation of this fact can be 
found, we must suppose that it points to a 
Greek settlement before Amasis. The evidence 
ot Mr. Petrie's extremely accurate and careful 
excavation is explicit on this point, and can¬ 
not be lightly set aside. 

I may as well say at once that I have no 
more materials in reserve to throw light on 
the time before Amasis. This is as might be ex¬ 
pected if none but Milesians were at Naukratis 
during that period. 

I come next to the purely epigraphio side of 
the question; for, though the presence of Greeks 
at Naukratis makes possible the occurrence of 
inscriptions earlier than Amasis, it does not of 
course prove that any of the inscriptions we 
possess are really so. 

In the first place, I do not “ perceive that 
my manner of dealing with them is 
wholly unjustifiable,” because the in¬ 
scriptions I regard as most ancient are very 
few, while 700 later ones have been 
found upon the same site. The earliest Attic 
inscription (also on a vase, Mittheil., 1881, 
p. 106 sqq.) is completely isolated, while many 
hundreds of Attic inscriptions are known of 
the sixth and fifth centuries; yet its authority 
for the earliest Attic alphabet is not generally 

S ated. The most characteristic of the 

est Naukratite inscriptions are distinguished 
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from the rest both by the fabric of the pottery 
on which they are incised, and by the position 
where they were found; Nos. 2 and 4 are from 
the bottom of an early well, and are on a ware 
more primitive in character than any other 
found at Naukratis, except an amphora from 
the charred stratum, which is certainly much 
older than Amasis, since it is at some depth 
beneath the scarabs; No. lb and the thick drab 
bowls were found near the bottom of the 
undisturbed trench in the temenos of Apollo, and 
are also of very early ware, No. lb resembling 
the pottery found at Daphnae, where no Greek 
inscriptions were discovered. None of the 
inscriptions for which I now claim a date earlier 
than Amasis contain any form, such as openH, 
which is usually later; and so I do not see 
that I can be in this matter charged with failing 
to appreciate epigraphic evidence. 

I cannot dose without once more acknowledg¬ 
ing how much I am indebted to Prof. Hirseh- 
feld and others for their valuable criticism. I 
yield to it so far as to acknowledge that the con¬ 
nected series of inscriptions, beginning probably 
with that of Polemarchus, may perhaps not be 
earlier than the reign of Amasis and the founda¬ 
tion of the Hellenion. I only daim exemption 
for some examples earlier in style and form; 
and this claim hardly seems unreasonable, since 
the testimony of excavation, as clearly ob¬ 
served and stated Mr. Petrie, shows 
that Greeks lived in Naukratis before 
Amasis. The assumption that those Greeks 
were Milesians is no more than is justified by 
history and tradition ; and, if so, their presence 
offers the easiest explanation for the abnormal 
forms of letters that are found. 

I do not wish to enter on a general discussion 
as to the value of epigraphic evidence, as 
compared with the observation of levels. But 
it should be noticed that the latter method has 
exceptional advantages upon a smooth and 
perfectly level surface of hard mud, while on 
rocky or hilly ground it is comparatively value¬ 
less. On a site like Naukratis there is no reason 
to expect that a thing once buried should ever 
change its position : and similar strata are 
found at the same level throughout the city. 
Mr. Petrie’s observations, as recorded in Nau¬ 
kratis, I., have been fully borne out in every 
detail by the results of the work that I con¬ 
ducted on the same site in the following season, 
Ernest A. Gardner. 


Bromley, Kent: July 8,1887. 

I trust Prof. Hirschfeld will not put me down 
as necessarily “passionate or prejudiced” when 
I object to his statement about Naukratis, that, 
“ after what Herodotus says there cannot be 
any doubt that neither a Greek city nor Greek 
temples had been founded at the place before ” 
Amasis; and to his declaration that “the 
epigraphic evidence against the existence of the 
Greek town before Amasis is so overwhelmingly 
strong,” &c. What the epigraphic evidence is 
I may well leave to Mr. Ernest Gardner; but, 
as being most familiar with the archaeological 
evidence, I must decidedly say that the Greek 
foundation of Naukratis, long before Amasis, is 
so clearly shown by the remains found that 
epigraphists would do well to pause and 
consider whether they have as good evidence 
from any other place to authenticate a different 
view. 

To take one point of the simplest kind : the 
scarab factory in Naukratis was clearly in Greek 
hands, for the Greek export trade to Rhodes ; 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions are continually 
blundered, and many of the designs are such as 
no Egyptian could have made. We are asked 
then—under pain of being “ passionate or 
prejudiced ”—to believe that Greeks in a town 
supposed to have been founded by Amasis 
continually made scarabs bearing the names of 
his predecessors, but never commemorated the 


king who was most important in their view. 
If Amasis first settled the Greeks there, we 
should not expect to find the names of deceased 
kings of the previous line, whereas their names 
often occur ; and we should expect to find his 
name, but it has never yet turned up. There is 
no question in this about levels, which Prof. 
Hirschfeld demurs to, but of tho occurrence 
and non-occurrence of names in exact con¬ 
trariety to his view. 

But this scarab factory is not the oldest thing 
in the town. Two feet beneath it—and two 
feet take half a century to accumulate, on 
an average—there is a burnt stratum which 
underlies all the south half of the town. 
Everything out of this stratum is distinctively 
Greek, and not Egyptian, and there is not a 
trace of Egyptian remains in the earlier parts 
in general. 

So much without regard to levels; but I must 
observe that levels at Naukratis are worth 
more than in almost any other site. The town 
was founded on a perfectly level mud-plain, and 
was added to very uniformly by waste of the 
mud-brick houses, so that its levels are remark¬ 
ably regular. To anyone who has stood in the 
excavated heart of the town, and seen in 
section the long white lines of road-mending 
stretching across it without a foot of rise or 
fall, the regularity is surprising. Of course, 
certain quarters accumulated (e.y., with potters’ 
burnt rubbish) at a different rate to others; 
but this I have been careful to notice, and no 
conclusions as to age have been drawn from 
comparing different districts. 

It is difficult to see how “ articles which are 
easily and naturally scattered about ” can have 
been scattered in ancient times far down in level 
layers under the surface, or up into unformed 
strata. If modem scattering is hinted at, I 
must say that levels were always carefully 
verified and measured at once, and no case in 
which any doubt existed was recorded. I 
must also lay to rest the fable about things 
sinking through Delta soil. To anyone who 
has chopped flake by flake through the hard, 
tough, old clays of the Delta, with their 
smooth polished fracture, and seen fragments 
light and heavy lying just as they were 
deposited, such a notion seems to need no 
refutation. 

The evidence from Daphnae as to ages of 
pottery is strikingly in agreement with that of 
Naukratis; but as that is still, after eight 
months, in the printer's hands, I will not 
yet adduce it. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

In view of the meeting of the International 
Congress of Geologists, to be held in London 
next year, a certain number of American 
geologists have undertaken to prepare reports 
on the various formations as developed in their 
own country. The Nomenclature Committee 
of the Congress will assemble at Manchester 
during the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association. Sir J. W. Dawson has recently 
suggested a scheme of federation among 
English - speaking geologists, whereby uni¬ 
formity might he secured on questions of 
nomenclature and classification. 

The Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, which has 
its headquarters at Leeds, will have ready for 
issue next month The Flora of West Yorkshire, 
by Dr. Frederic Arnold Lee. Prefixed to the 
catalogue of plants, which enumerates more 
than 3,000 species (including ferns, mosses, 
lichens, fungi, and freshwater algae), will be 
three preliminary chapters, dealing with 
climatology, lithology, and bibliography. 
There win also be a map, coloured to show the 
natural divisions adopted. The book consists 
altogether of about 800 pages, and will be 
issued to subscribers at fifteen shillings. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Thi Pivb-Roll Society.— (Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, July 1.) 

H. C. Maxwsil Lyte, Esq., vice-president, 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Bee ox da, in the 
chair.—Mr. H. 8 . Milman, Director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Mr. F. C. Bayard, Mr. W. J. 
Hardy, Mr. G. 0. Miall, Mr. William Page, and 
other members of the society were present. At 
the request of the chairman, Mr. James Green- 
street (the hon. secretary) read the report of the 
council for the financial year, 1885-6. The 
account of the hon. treasurer (Mr. Watford D. 
Selby) showed that after paying for three 
volumes, the Pipe Rolls for the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth years of Henry II., a balance 
of £10 remained to be carried forward to 
the next year. The report and account* 

were then unanimously adopted.—In moving the 
adoption of these reports, Mr. Lyte commented 
upon the comparatively large number of libraries 
announced in the report to have become subscribers 
to the society. He observed that such accessions to 
the members of a society were always peculiarly 
weloome, because the support of private individuals 
was of necessity more or less fluctuating in its 
character, while, on the other hand, the co-opera¬ 
tion of such institutions as All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, and the Athenaeum Club—to quote the 
two first names on the list of twenty-five accessions 
—once obtained, it was pretty certain that so long 
as the publications of the society gave satisfaction 
their support would not be withdrawn.—Mr. H. 8. 
Milman, in seconding the adoption, spoke at some 
length upon the value of the evidence recorded on 
the Pipe Rolls, as illustrated in a paper read the 
previous evening before the Society of Antiquaries 
by Mr. Page, a member of the Pipe-Roll Society. 
The speaker also enlarged upon the benefits likely 
to accrue to the society by the decision of the 
council to bring out, uot only a volume of our 
earliest and most valuable unpublished charters, 
but also another to include a large number of the 
Final Concords or Feet of Fines belonging to the 
reign of King Richard I. This would give, he 
said, yariety to the publications, and be likely to 
furnish matter of interest to a wider circle. The 
hon. secretary stated that the University oi 
Upsala had that morning applied to be enrolled 
among the subscribers to the society.—A vote of 
thanks to the Deputy Keeper, proposed by Mr. W. 
J. Hardy, and seconded by Mr. Miall, closed the 
proceedings. 

Royal Society op Literature.— (Wednesday, 
July G .) 

8 ix Patrick Colquhouk, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. C. Leland, on 
“The Literary Training of the Memory and the 
Eye.” Mr. Leland said, firstly, that the memory 
of any child could, by a process of exercise and 
reviewing, be developed to an incredible extent; 
secondly, that this would be balanced and aided 
by training the mind to quickness of perception. 
With this he included eye memory or visual per¬ 
ception, in which Mr. Francis Galton has made 
exteurive researches. Finally, he explained the 
system of developing the constructive faculties and 
of industrial art education, which he originally 
introduced into the public schools of Philadelphia, 
and which has since been extended to those of 
New York, Austria, and Hungary, and which is 
followed in the classes of the British Home Arts 
Association. This system includes the prepara¬ 
tion of boys for all pursuits, commercial, agricul¬ 
tural, ortechnical, andof girls for domestioduties.— 
The president, in commentiug upon Mr. Leland's 
elaborate paper, instanced several persons of 
remarkable memory who had fallen within his own 
knowledge. — Mr. Whitehouse confirmed the 
reader’s remarks as they referred to the teaching 
in Oriental schools.—Sir James Crichton Browne 
pointed out the results which had been 
attained by modern physiology in the investiga¬ 
tion of the brain centres and their control 
of the various faculties. — Mr. P. H. Newman 
contended that high art cultivation might be 
unattended by any extraordinary development 
of memory. — Dr. Douglas Lithgow deside¬ 
rated the differentiation of individuality in 
Mr. Leland’s paper.—Dr. Zerffl| (maintained 
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that the general development ot the Intel¬ 
lectual faculties ought to precede any technical 
instruction; and Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, the 
secretary, after expressing a cordial acquiescence 
in the educational methods expounded by the 
reader, intimated some doubt touching the precise 
character of the end sought to be obtained, since 
memory ought always to be controlled by judg¬ 
ment and experience, and as to art, general 
cultivation was only possible up to a certain 
standard without the possession of special gifts.— 
Mr. Iceland, in his reply, said that he had never 
meant to state that the summit of excellence could 
be reached without the possession of genius. 


FINE ART. 

THE STARK EXHIBITION AT 
NORWICH. 

The Norwich Art Circle have a very proper 
sense of their responsibilities as guardians of the 
traditions of a town so celebrated in the annals 
of English art. This is their sixth exhibition. 
The previous ones have been devoted generally 
to the works of living painters of the neighbour¬ 
hood ; but last year they had a gathering of the 
drawings of J. Thirtle, a water-colour painter 
whose name is not known so well as it should 
be outside of Norwich. He was a contemporary 
of Crome and Cotman, and deservos a place 
among the circle of painters of the great time 
of the Norwich School. This year it is James 
Stark who is honoured; next year, it is to be 
John Sell Cotman. 

One of the best of recent purchases for the 
National Gallery is a Stark; and judging it by 
the light of the Starks at Norwich, it is not 
only a good but a very good Stark, with an 
unusually fine sky, and a breadth of treatment 
and a sense of space he did not often manifest. 
Indeed, Stark at his best is good, and he is 
generally at his best when most closely following 
his master Crome. At his worst, nay even at 
his second best, 8tark is not strong, somewhat 
niggling in touch, opaque in shadow, dry in 
colour and hard in definition, especially in his 
figures. Taken all round, he is a second-rate 
painter, whose present fame may be said to be 
due to his alliance with his master Crome and 
his fellow pupil Vincent, to both of whom he 
was inferior. 

The finest pictures at Norwich are the 
“ Sheep-Washing—Morning,” lent by the Rev. 
H. H. Carlisle, and the Duke of Sutherland’s 
“ Penning the Flock.” The latter is Crome- 
like, the sky luminous, though uninteresting, 
the sheep well massed and lighted, the figures 
well placed but awkward; the former is richer 
in subject, with its well massed carefully drawn 
trees, its pool of water and its men, its sheep 
and its dog. Both these seem pure untouched 
examples of Stark at his best, and are worthy of 
a place in any collection of masters old or new. 
Richer in colour and effect are two pictures lent 
by Mr. A. Andrews, “ Near Stratton-Strawless 
Common,” and “The Grove” ; but their depth 
and brilliancy seem suspicious as we glance at 
their neighbours. 

The Norwich Art Circle issue very pretty 
catalogues illustrated with lithographs cleverly 
drawn by the members, which preserve an 
interesting record of the exhibitions. The 
examples of Stark are well chosen, which is not 
always the case with illustrated catalogues. 
The lithographs include two portraits of Stark : 
one as a good-looking young man with dark 
eyes, by J. Clover, seated in a landscape painted 
by Stark himself; another as a kind-looking old 
man, after a drawing by R. Hollingdale. Among 
the best pictures illustrated are a “ Landscape 
with Cattle ” belonging to Mr. George Holmes ; 
Mr. Thomas Wells’s “ The Keeper’s Cottage ” ; 
and Mr. Harvard’s “ Road Scene with Ford,” 
besides the two pictures already noted as the 
finest. 


The catalogue would be interesting if it were 
only for the copy of one of the very rare 
letters of “Old” Crome, in which he gives 
some excellent advice to his former pupil about 
skies and breadth and the importance of ‘ ‘ giving 
dignity to everything you paint.” 

Not the least attractive part of the exhibition 
is a number of water-colour sketches lent by 
Mr. A. J. Stark. These are free, unconven¬ 
tional, dexterous, frequently fine in colour, and 
happy in their seizure of transient effect. They 
seem on the whole the work of a more original 
observer and a freer draughtsman than the 

E ainter in oils, and enlarge our conception of 
tark’s natural gifts. Some interesting etchings 
by Stark are also shown by Mr. James Reeve. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE NEW ROOMS AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

The opening of the half a dozen new rooms, 
great and small, in the National Gallery—with 
all the re-arrangement of the pictures this has 
involved, with all the better display it has 
permitted—is by far the most important 
event of the later part of the art season. And 
the result is assuredly one on which the 
director, Sir F. Burton, and the keeper, Mr. 
Eastlake, are to be congratulated warmly. The 
architectural effect too of that which has just 
been added—whether by way of splendid cham¬ 
ber, or of staircase aglow with the reds of 
African marble—is immensely more to be com¬ 
mended than the somowhat pretentious effect of 
the alterations of nine years ago. It is fitting 
that these changes should have been made; but, 
as the unique object of a National Gallery is 
the display of the national pictures, it is still 
more satisfactory to be able to record that what 
has been done assists this first and last of 
worthy aims. 

Our National Gallery is rich—almost superflu¬ 
ously rich indeed—in that early Italian art of 
which Mr. Monkhouse has lately discoursed 
with so un-academic, with so human, a touch 
in a little handbook at this moment beside us ; 
and the gallery’s riches in this art of the 
primitive—of the babe and suckling of paint¬ 
ing—have never been so convincingly set forth 
as under the present system. Again, our repre¬ 
sentation of the Venetian school—of that full 
maturity of art, in which men uttered what has 
still its whole original meaning for us, and 
uttered it with mastery of means, with per¬ 
fection of style—our representation of that 
school, we say, has never until now seemed so 
dignified and so satisfying. But it is un¬ 
necessary to go through department after depart¬ 
ment. Suffice it to say, on this head, that what- 
everchanges have been made in the arrangement 
of the pictures are, in almost every case, im¬ 
provements. The classification is as convenient 
for the real student as for the most unlearned 
or least sympathetic visitor. 

Two things—as has been pointed out else¬ 
where—and, it may be, two things only, now 
require to be done in order that the gallery 
may be yet more worthily representative cf the 
different schools, and of the England that has 
made it. One is the enlargement, upon every 
conceivable opportunity, of the representation 
of English pictorial art, which is rising daily in 
the estimation of the wise, and which the future 
will rate so much higher yet. And English 
water-oolour ought to be represented, as well 
as English oil-painting, or how narrow a view 
will hereafter be said to have been taken of 
what were the real achievements of English 
art. The other thing is the bold and generous 
addition, to what the gallery at present con¬ 
tains, of some fitting representation of French 
eighteenth-century work. This thing, like the 
other, is now generally admitted—nay, has been 


repeatedly urged—by those whose knowledge 
and whose sympathies give them claim to be 
listened to. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Me. Mortimer Mexfes, whose artistic taste 
has always, like that of his master Whistler, 
had a Japanese turn, is now at Vokohama 
studying and sketching. From a letter 
recently received from him, he appears to have 
met with a very cordial reception from the 
Japanese in general, and Japanese artists in 
particular. Special entertainments have been 
arranged for him; and on one occasion thirty 
Japanese painters were invited to meet him, 
all of whom made sketches in his presence, and 
presented them to him. He, with the aid of 
an interpreter, gave the artists a little lecture 
concerning his views on art, and met with a 
very sympathetic hearing. As might have 
been expected, Mr. Menpes is charmed with 
the people, their costume, and their art, which 
they carry into every detail of life. Unusual 
interest will attach to Mr. Menpes’s pictorial 
records of his stay in Japan, some of which 
will be exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswells next 
season. 


We have received Mr. Frederick Keppel’s 
daintily issued translation of M. Lebrun’s cata¬ 
logue of “The Etchings and other Prints of 
Jean Francois Millet” (New York: Keppel.) 
Only two hundred and fifty copies are printed. 
There are some significant memoranda by way 
of illustration; and the literary interest of 
the little book—an interest which, in the ideal 
catalogue raisonne is never quite neglected— 
gains by the presence of Mr. Keppel’s intro¬ 
ductory notice, biographical and critical, 
founded, of course, a good deal on Sensier’s 
biographical volume, but likewise a good deal 
on Mr. Keppel’s own close observations and 
enquiries. Millet appears to have wrought 
only about thirty pieces, and these include a 
few lithographs and woodcuts. It should not 
therefore be difficult—were it not for the 
extreme rarity of a very few of these things 
—for the collector to possess himself of 
the whole engraved or printed work of the 
artist. Meryon’s important work—that which 
is accepted as the “art work of Mfiryon”— 
does not, it is true, include a greater number 
of pieces; but then there is his “ minor work,” 
which has to be taken account of also, perhaps 
even to be collected by the very industrious 
or the very devoted. Mr. Haden and Mr. 
Whistler, who are not only “ still with us ”— 
which is more than can be said for poor Millet— 
but in the fullest conceivable vigour to boot, 
have each produced about six or seven times 
the number of prints, Sir William Drake’s The 
Etched Work of Francis Seymour Haden con¬ 
taining a hundred and eighty entries, and Mr. 
Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings chronicling some¬ 
thing like two hundred and fifteen prints from 
the hand of the great American. On the other 
hand, Bracquemond and Jacquemart, among 
great masters of the needle, have done deci¬ 
dedly less ; and Millet’s contributions are not 
so scanty but that what is called “ immortality ” 
may yet be secured for him. The publication 
of this pretty little catalogue by Mr. Keppel 
occurs opportunely to the collector, but at a 
moment much too late for it to be necessary for 
the critic to discourse upon the characteristics 
of Millet’s manly and sincere art. Let us, on 
the other hand, occupy ourselves amiably in 
noticing the inevitable blunder. In print 14, 

“LesBccheurs” (“Two Men Digging”), the 
one can hardly fairly be described as standing 
“ nearly erect.” He is a little less bent than-Lis 
comrade, it is true ; but that is nearly aU ; Ijefc 
us add that M. Lebrun’s own 00 ^ 

Millet’s prints—the only quite complete on.® 
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existence—is now in America. It is the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. Keppel, it would seem, to whom 
we tender our acknowledgments for the pretty 
translation of the catalogue and for his own 
contribution as well. 

The new number of the Century Ouild Hobby 
Horae (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) does—what 
so many merely popular magazines entirely 
fail to do—justify its existence, and promises 
a yet more excellent performance in the future. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s early poem, “ Horatian 
Echo,” here appears of course for the first time. 
Mr. Selwyn Image writes on design, and Mr. 
Herbert Horne has some penetrating notes on 
Eosaetti—things well said, both of them. Mr. 
Borne Jones is an exquisite ornamentist, with 
as sure an instinct as that of a Japanese for the 
proper patterning of any given space ; and his 
frontispiece, in illustration of a passage from 
the “ Song of Songs,” which is Solomon’s, is as 
restful a piece of work as we have gazed on for 
a long while. The reproduction of a pen-and-ink 
drawing of Rossetti’s — which shows Miss 
Siddal making a portrait of the artist— is 
welcome as a bit of literary or art history, and 
is done, evidently, by an excellent process. 
The Hobby Horae will not be in great demand 
at the suburban railway station, but those who 
buy it will value and keep it, and they will, 
perhaps, prove to be among the wise. 

Messes. Bellman & Ivey, of 37 Piccadilly, 
have on view a collection of replicas from some 
of the principal works of sculpture now or 
recently exhibited in Paris and London. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

We shall next week be able to give some 
account of the play by Mr. Stanley Little and 
Mr. Haddon Chambers produced, with great 
success, at a matinee of Mr. Charrington’s at 
the Vaudeville on Tuesday. 

To-night Mr. Henry Irving bids adieu to 
the Lyceum audience until the spring of next 
year, as he goes into the provinces and then to 
America. The piece selected for performance 
is “The Merchant of Venioe,” in which the 
actor has always been seen to great advantage: 
indeed, he has made Shylock quite one of the 
most impressive of his parts. Again, Bliss 
Ellen Terry’s great reputation may almost be 
said to date from her personation of Portia at 
the old Prince of Wales’s. Thus the choice of 
play for a farewell performance could not 
possibly be improved upon. And the audience 
will wish to hear what Mr. Irving has to say 
to them when the play is over. What is to 
be the next thing done on his return ? Is it 
to be “Coriolanus” at last, or a revival of 
“ Macbeth,” or some wholly new play ? 

The old tradition that one weekly newspaper 
has always to behave as if no other existed 
having, we suppose, died out, it may be per¬ 
mitted to us to refer with cordiality to a series 
of articles on the safety or dangers of the 
London theatres now appearing in the Satur¬ 
day Review. They will please no manager, 
unless, indeed, the manager of the Adelphi or 
of the Grand Theatre at Islington. But they 
will be, we trust, of immense service to the 
public, both in strengthening the hands of the 
authorities and in administering to the play¬ 
goer a timely caution. They are very bold— 
very alarming, if the truth must be told; but, 
we doubt not, they are entirely accurate. And 
how soon—we shall proceed to enquire—will 
the authorities begin to act upon the informa¬ 
tion which journalistic enterprise and courage 
alone have successfully gathered and set forth ? 
After the publication of these articles, it will, 


indeed, be the very gravest and shamefullest of 
public scandals if the matter which they discuss 
goes unremedied. 


MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

Drury Lane was crowded on Monday even¬ 
ing. “Les Huguenots” was given with a 
strong cast, and with the fifth act partially 
restored. Of course numerous cuts were made 
in the work, which, if given in its entirety, 
would last to an unreasonable hour. Meyer¬ 
beer’s opera requires to be effectively mounted; 
and Mr. Harris certainly put forth his whole 
strength. There were new dresses and newly- 
painted scenes. In the matter of artists the 
manager made wise use of the excellent 
material at his command. Mdme. Nordica 
played and tang the part of Valentine with 
much skill and considerable dramatic power. 
She is not, however, fully equal to the r6le, 
though she was evidently stimulated to do her 
very best by the admirable singing and acting of 
M. Jean deReske as Raoul. Miss Maria Engle, as 
the Queen, made up in looks and pretty singing 
for what her voice lacked in power. Signorina 
Fabbri was the Page, but the tremolo spoilt 
some otherwise good efforts. The male portion 
of the cast was uncommonly strong. There 
were the two De Beskes, the one as Raoul, the 
other as St. Bris. M. Victor Maurel was 
admirable as Nevers, and Signor Foli looked 
well as Marcel. The minor parts, too, were 
creditably sustained. The chorus singing was 
admirable. The “ Rataplan ” chorus in the 
third act was rendered with much vigour, 
though the Huguenot soldiers would have done 
well to imitate the movement of their leader’s 
hands. The orchestra was at times too loud, 
and once or twice a little ragged; but, on the 
whole, Signor Mancinelli deserves greatpraise for 
the orchestral accompaniments. “ Les Hugue¬ 
nots,” as performed at Drury Lane, is likely to 
prove as great an attraction as either “ Don 
Giovanni ” or “ Faust.” 

Miss Arnoldson was unable to appear, as 
announced, in “Traviata” on the following 
night. “ Rigoletto ” was substituted, with 
Malle. Groll in the role of Gilda; and she met 
with much success. 

Glinka’s opera “La Vita per loCzar” was 
given for the first time in England at Covent 
Garden on Tuesday evening. It is more than 
half a century since the work was first produced 
at St. Petersburg. It has enjoyed considerable 
popularity in Russia, to which the plot, founded 
on an incident in the life of one of the Czars, 
and the music with its strong national flavour, 
have undoubtedly materially contributed. Con¬ 
sidering the time at which it was written, it is 
certainly highly interesting. The composer, 
born in 1804, visited Italy in 1830, and made 
himself acquainted with the Italian school of 
singing; and the influence of Italian composers 
is shown on many a page of his score. Then he 
was for some time a pupil of the famous con¬ 
trapuntist Dehn at Berlin, and studied hard at 
counterpoint and fugue. He turned the know¬ 
ledge thus acquired to good account; for, in 
some of the choruses and concerted pieces of his 
opera, there is fugal and canonic writing which 
is clever and interesting. It is not of a dry, 
pedantic kind, but fresh, and therefore pleasing. 
Glinka’s music is not remarkable for originality, 
and it is more or less patchy ; but one cannot 
but admire the honest way in which he ex¬ 
presses his thoughts, the earnestness with 
which he aims at producing dramatic effects, the 
skill with which he employs national melodies or 
successfully imitates them, and the boldness of 
his attempts at characterisation. In the first act 
we specially note the opening fugal chorus, and 
the concerted and choral music at the close. 


In the second act a “ Cracovienne ” and 
“ Mazurka ” served to introduce some genuu 
Polish dancers. The third act commences wit 
a charmingly plaintive song, sung; with muc 
effect by Mdme. Scalchi. This act contains soin 
of the best and most dramatic music. Certai 
Polish soldiers form a plot to carry off the Czai 
but this is defeated by the self-sacrificing; loyajt; 
of the Russian peasant, Ivan Susanin. Th 
interview between the peasant and the soldier 
is one of the most exciting parts of the opera 
We must not forget to mention a short an< 
quaint bridal chorus in 5-4 time. The fourtl 
act is, on the whole, dull. The fifth act, con¬ 
siderably curtailed, concludes with a vigorous 
chorus. We have not described the plot of the 
opera, for it does not possess any specia, 
interest; and we doubt whether the work, in 
spite of much merit, will ever become popular 
in this country. Musicians will, however, be 
glad of the opportunity given to them of hear¬ 
ing it. The performance was, with some 
few exceptions, very good. Mdme. Albam 
took the part of Antonida, and sang throughout 
the evening with brilliancy and fervour. Signor 
Gayarre, as the lover Sobinin, was much- 
plauded. Signor Devoyod (Ivan) sang excel¬ 
lently the bass music, but was not quite at 
home in his part. Of Mdme. Scalchi we have 
already spoken. Signor Bevignani proved a 
skilful conductor. The house was well filled. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss Pauline Ellice, eleven years of age, 
gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on'Thursday. 
July 7. By playing Beethoven’s Conoarto in t 
minor she forced comparison between herself 
and the youthful pianist, Josef Hofmann, who 
performed that work quite recently. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that she—or rather those having 
charge of her—did this in such a marked 
manner; for, although a remarkable child for 
her age, she cannot, even with the advantage 
of years and hands able to strike the octave, 
produce anything like the effect which hedoes. 
If, as we have intimated, it would be wise to 
withdraw Hofmann for a time from public life, 
this will apply with even greater force to Miss 
Ellice. Let her study and bide her time, and 
she may, one day, astonish the world. 

Mdlle. Jeanne Douste gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
The first piece in the programme was Beeth¬ 
oven’s Sonata in B flat (Op. 22). The young 
lady is clever ; but her rendering of that work 
showed very plainly that she has much to learn, 
and also certain things to unlearn, before she 
can do full justice to herself. She was more 
successful afterwards in pieces of various kinds; 
but the Beethoven Sonata was that from which 
one could best form an opinion of her powers, 
both as player and as musician. 

Mr. C. Hall6 gave the eighth and last of his 
series of recitals at St. James’s Hall last 
Friday week. There was an interesting pro¬ 
gramme, including Haydn’s Quartette in A (Op. 
20, No. 6); variations on a Schumann theme for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, by IwanKnorr; 
Schumann’s Fantasia (Op. 17)forpiano; and the 
ever popular “Kreutzer” Sonata, interpreted 
by Mdme. Norman-Neruda and the ooucert- 
giver. This series, just brought to a conclusion, 
has been, both with regard to the selection and 
performance of works, one of the best ever given 
by Mr. C. Halle. 

Josef Hofmann gave his fifth and final 
pianoforte recital at Prince’s Hall on Thursday 
afternoon. The chief piece of the programme 
was Mozart’s Sonata for two pianos, which he 
played with his father. He was heard besides 
in pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin, &«. The 
hall was crowded. 
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work, in Principles of Morals. Part II. By 
popular Thomas Fowler. (Oxford: Clarendon 
iver, be Press.) 

^ The first or introductory part of this work 
Albani last year, and was reviewed in the 

ughout -Academy of June 26,1886. It was announced 
Signor 118 the joint composition of Prof. Fowler and 
eh an- of his friend the lamented Prof. J. M. Wilson, 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford—the name 
of the latter standing first on the title-page. 
The present volume, forming the body of the 
work, although planned in partnership with 
Prof. Wilson and containing some passages— 
the extent of which is carefully pointed out— 
written either by or jointly with him, is as it 
stands substantially due to the pen of Prof. 
Fowler, who, therefore, although reluctantly, 
assumes the sole responsibility for its authorship. 
There seems no reason to suppose that had 
Prof. Wilson lived to share his friend’s labours 
to the end the result would have differed in 
any essential particular from what iB now 
placed before us. But the experiment of 
collaboration is so new in philosophy that, 
apart from other considerations, one would 
have liked to see it, for once, more completely 
exemplified. Nothing, indeed, seems more 
natural and fitting than that two friends and 
fellow-workers should be productively asso¬ 
ciated in a study whose very method, un¬ 
conscious or avowed, has ever been to combine 
and harmonise independent or even conflicting 
views. It has been too much the fashion to 
speak of philosophy, whether moral or meta¬ 
physical, as an aggregate of isolated theories 
possessing no vitality beyond the lifetime of 
their author and of his immediate disciples; 
or, again, as if the same sharp oppositions of 
thought had recurred in every age with no 
more hope of agreement than at the time of 
their first collision. Such a view receives no 
countenance from history, and must especially 
miss what is most characteristic in contem¬ 
porary speculation. 

Prof. Fowler has more than one illustrious 
collaborator among the dead. His work is 
the outcome of a long and high tradition. 
He is one of those who look on morality as 
something not imposed on man from without, 
but the resultant, the realisation of his whole 
nature. In reviewing the introductory volume 
I ventured to characterise the standpoint of 
its authors as utilitarianism modified in an 
Aristotelian sense. After reading the sequel 
I should be more inclined to call it Aristo- 
telianism developed on the lines of Bishop 
Butler, supplemented and corrected by the 
principles of utility and evolution. To put 
the same fact somewhat differently, the method 
is subjective and psychological, with frequent 
outlooks into the burger world of history and 


positive law. Prof. Fowler goes in detail 
through all the feelings, conoeived as springs 
of action, from the lowest to the highest, 
showing as he proceeds to what virtues they 
give rise. He refuses to brand as “selfish ” 
those feelings which have for their primary 
object the good of the individual who experi¬ 
ences them, and prefers the term “ self-regard¬ 
ing.” Salutary in themselves, the limits 
within which they should be exercised are to 
be determined by considerations of utility, the 
modern substitute for Aristotle’s somewhat 
vague and arbitrary appeal to the judgment 
of the wise. Care for one’s own welfare is 
generalised by sympathy into care for that of 
others, and carrieil on by experience and 
civilisation in ever widening circles from the 
family through the tribe, nation, and church 
to the whole of mankind, or even to the 
totality of sensitive beings. 

Again, the feelings are vertically divided 
into those having for their object some positive 
good, individual or social, and the “ resentful 
feelings ” whose primary function is to repel 
or avenge injuries received from others; and, 
as the first class are extended by sympathy 
into positive beneficence, so the second are 
converted by the same transforming agency 
into the virtue of justice. Headers of the 
Ethics may here be reminded of Aristotle’s 
antithesis between desire and anger; and, more 
remotely, of the quantitative method applied 
to retributive justice in his fifth book, by 
Prof. Fowler’s definition of an injury as a 
hart inflicted without provocation or in exoess 
of the provocation received. The “semi¬ 
social feelings,” typified by the love of appro¬ 
bation, contribute still further to the con¬ 
solidation of conscience. The function of 
reason in morals is to discover by what means 
desirable ends may best be attained, the 
determination of those ends themselves being 
exclusively a matter of feeling. What the 
school of T. H. Green would regard as the 
most characteristic work of reason, namely, 
the construction of moral ideals, is here 
assigned to the imagination. Finally, the 
will is studied chiefly in reference to the 
opposing theories of Liberty and Necessity, 
although our author agrees with Prof. Sidg- 
wick that the issue is of no practical import¬ 
ance for ethics. 

The vexed question of the ultimate end 
of actions was raised in the introductory 
volume of this treatise and answered by its 
authors, although not without some reserva¬ 
tions, in a utilitarian or hedonistic sense. 
The same position is stated and defended 
with more detail in the present volume. 
Prof. Fowler does not much like to use the 
words “pleasure,” “pain,” and “happiness” 
in reference to moral ends, and suggests that 

“ it would be a real gain to ethical nomencla¬ 
ture if we could, wherever there is any chance 
of misunderstanding, employ the words “good 
and evil ” rather than “ pleasure and pain ” to 
designate the measure of our actions; for in 
cases of conflict they seem to suggest the 
sacrifice of the transitory to the permanent 
rather than of the permanent to the transitory ” 

(p. 266). 

And he holds that “ happiness and misery ” 
are equally open to misunderstanding from 
their materialistic associations. Still, at some 
stage or other of the enquiry the terms of 
ethical nomenclature must be defined, and 


the inevitable demand for cash payment of 
moral bills must sooner or later be faced. 
For myself, I think there is much less danger 
of misunderstanding on this point than Prof. 
Fowler supposes; that is to say, outside the 
region of ethical controversy, where it seems 
unavoidable, no matter how carefully our 
terms may be chosen. In common conversa¬ 
tion, at least, pleasure and happiness are 
habitually associated with the most arduous 
studies or with the most complete devotion to 
the good of others, not less than with the 
most vulgar gratifications of sense and vanity. 

A more real difficulty is raised by the 
question whether we should admit a qualita¬ 
tive as well as a quantitative distinction 
between pleasures; whether they differ in 
kind as higher and lower, or merely in degree 
as more or less lasting and intense. Prof. 
Fowler accepts the former view, and uses it 
to enhance the stringency of self-regarding 
obligation: 

“If we were so constituted that one man’s 
actions had no effect whatever on another, we 
should each pursue exclusively his own interest, 

. . . but . . . the intellectual and aesthetic 
pleasures would still be as distinct as they now 
are from the pleasures of sense and appetite ; 
they would still be characteristic of man and, 
in their higher forms, of the higher races of man. 
Among competing pleasures, therefore, it 
would still be man’s duty to prefer some 
pleasures to others ; it would still be wrong to 
sacrifice the higher parts of his nature to the 
lower, or, for the sake of immediate pleasure, to 
entail upon himself a large amount of future 
pain and suffering ” (p. 236). 

Now it seems to me that, on the law of par¬ 
simony, if the facts are as fully explained by 
admitting only a quantitative distinction we 
should not encumber our position by any 
further assumption. Until it can be shown 
that our intellectual and aesthetic enjoyments 
yield a smaller surplus of pleasure over pain 
than the gratification of our animal appetites 
—and in my belief this never can be shown— 
it seems gratuitous, if not dangerous, to seek 
for some more recondite ground of preference 
than that which decides our choice between 
two pleasures, both belonging to the same 
class. 

I cannot help thinking that, in deciding 
between the two theories, Prof. Fowler’s judg¬ 
ment was swayed, perhaps unconsciously, by 
a weighty systematic interest. Hefusing as 
he does to admit conscience or the sense of 
right as an elementary irresolvable fact of 
human nature, and explaining it through the 
sympathetic feelings, he was called on to 
account for the binding force which distin¬ 
guishes those feelings when they act as 
motives on the will from the more urgent 
instincts of self-preservation or self-aggran¬ 
disement. So, in the spirit of antique phil¬ 
osophy, he seeks for an ally within the 
self-regarding sphere itself, and finds it in 
the superior motive power of feelings which 
are nevertheless at the moment less intense; 
and since the sympathetic feelings share with 
these the mark of being more highly evolved, 
more human, more civilised, by an easy tran¬ 
sition they are credited with the Bame 
controlling influence on the conduct of rational 
beings as such. Thus the humanistic method 
of Aristotle is carried into the heart of 
Butler’s philosophy, and the mystical con- 
| science which was an inheritance from sacer- 
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dotal tradition is replaced by the free self- 
determination of a Greek republic. 

To discuss Prof. Fowler's theory of moral 
obligation, involving as it does the whole 
psychology of sympathy, would carry me far 
beyond my present limits. It is, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory part of what is, in most 
respects, a highly satisfactory performance. 
But I am not sure that a much better theory 
could have been made out consistently with 
the psychological method adopted in this 
volume. For certain purposes that is a good 
and useful method; for the President of 
Corpus it was probably the best and most 
useful that could be applied to morals. 
With the experience, the opportunities, and 
the responsibilities of an educator it was 
natural and right that he should look on 
morals chiefly from the educational point of 
view—that is to say, that he should look on 
them as a gradual discipline and ultimate 
harmonisation of all man’s impulses and 
faculties. As an Oxford teacher, it was 
equally desirable that he should pay especial 
regard to the authorities and methods most in 
favour with his own university. The result 
is that he has produced what is, perhaps, for 
students the best existing work on the sub¬ 
ject. It will show them how the lessons of 
their old text-books can without any strain be 
so extended as to cover the vast and complex 
interests of modem life. And it will also 
bring their minds into vivifying contact with 
a whole world of new phenomena, but of 
phenomena interpreted throughout by reference 
to what is highest and purest in themselves. 

Annan W. Bxinr. 


Court Life in Egypt. By Alfred J. Butler. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mb. Bctlkr went to Egypt, in January 1880, 
in the capacity of private tutor to the sons 
of the present Khedive. For reasons not 
stated, he resigned his appointment early in 
the following year; but not before he had 
collected materials for that excellent work, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt , which 
at once, and deservedly, took rank as our 
standard authority on the subject. 

Short as was his term of office, Mr. Butler 
saw and learned much. He wintered in 
Cairo, spent the summer months with the 
court at Alexandria, and had the good fortune 
to be attached to the Khedivial suite during 
the vice-regal progresses of 1880, when his 
Highness visited Upper Egypt and the Delta. 
171116 thus exploring the land of the Pharaohs, 
Mr. Butler—in compliance with the expressed 
desire of his royal master—kept a journal. 
Even if he were not careful to state that the 
present volume omits “ most of the descrip¬ 
tions and events therein recorded,” while, on 
the other hand, it contains “ a good deal of 
personal matter ” not included in its pages, 
we should have divined that Court Life in 
Egypt has little or nothing in common 
with that official log-book. It needs no 
special gift of penetration to see that Mr. 
Butler kept a private commonplace book 
(protected, we may be sure, with a good 
patent lock), and that he has given us, even 
now, but a discreet selection from its very 
curious contents. Were we inclined, indeed, 
to quarrel with Mr. Butler for anything at 
all, it would be for his discretion. Too fre¬ 


quently he hints at mysteries which he does 
not reveal; and nothing is more tantalising 
than the “ Well, well, we know,” or, “ We 
could, an if we would,” long ago deprecated 
by a renowned Prince of Denmark. It is 
hard, for instance, to be told, on the authority 
of the Khedive himself, that “ a certain un¬ 
mentionable Pasha” caused several of his 
slave-girls and eunuchs to be bound hand and 
foot, tied up in sacks, and thrown into the 
Nile; and yet to be given no clue to the 
identity of this monstrous criminal. Of the 
same man we are told, on the same exalted 
authority, that he caused the murder of 
some eighteen or twenty members of the 
family of the former Sultan of Darfflr, and 
that the deed was done in cold blood, and in 
the city of Cairo. This massacre must evi¬ 
dently have been committed quite recently, 
as the only surviving heir to the throne of 
Darfflr is mentioned as “ a boy of twelve ” 
at the time when this particular conversation 
took place between Mr. Butler and the 
Khedive. It is not, perhaps, very difficult to 
hazard a shrewd guess at the name which 

should fill the “-” of Mr. Butler’s anec 

dote; but it would not be fair to brand even 
the infamous Zebehr with more crimes than 
are already laid at his door. 

If the atrocities of the “Thousand and 
One Nights” were possible but yesterday 
(are perhaps possible to-day!) in modern 
Egypt, it is no less clear that in unbridled 
luxury of living some other magnates of the 
court of Ismail Pasha outdid Aladdin himself. 
Not even the False Khalif, when he enter¬ 
tained Harun er-Bashid unawares, displayed 
more magnificence than a certain finance 
minister, or Mufettish, of whom Mr. Butler 
tells us that 

he had four hundred women slaves, all 
gorgeously attired in silks and decked with 
marvellous jewels. He had a set of twelve 
golden ash-trays encrusted with brilliants, 
each little tray worth £500. His kitchen cost 
£60,000 a year. When the present Khedive 
(then prince) went with the princess to pay the 
Mufettish a visit, they were dumbfounded by 
the lavish splendour of his palace ” (p. 195). 

Another notorious personage called Naib es 
Sultanah, who held some high office in the 
Treasury, possessed no less than seven 
hundred slaves, and was known to give 
£25,000 for a single Circassian beauty. This 
very man contrived in his day to pose before 
England and Europe as an ardent abolitionist of 
the slave-trade. The aforesaid Mufettish was 
his greatest friend; and there is no more 
tragical episode in Mr. Butler’s book than the 
story of how, why, and where he caused that 
unhappy Mufettish to be murdered. 

Of Ismail Pasha himself we are told some 
curious stories. His relations with Bussia, 
according to Mr. Butler’s showing, were of 
an extremely doubtful nature. His papers 
included many documents which proved that j 


miserably equipped, and the artillery had no 
horses. In excuse it was alleged that there 
were no horses then in Egypt to supply the 
deficiency. But even when properly horsed, 
the artillery, like the rest of the Egyptian 
contingent, did absolutely nothing. In fact, 
Hagsan had secret orders to remain as inactive 
as possible, and, if he saw an opportunity of 
secretly damaging the Turkish cause, to seize 
it, and make the most of it ” (pp. 208-9). 

Elsewhere, Mr. Butler says that from his 
(Ismail’s) accounts, 

“ which in the hurry of his departure were left 
behind, it appears that out of £100,000,000 
which he borrowed, only about £15,000,000 
was spent on public works in Egypt. Con¬ 
cerning the expenditure of the remaining 
£85,000,000, I shall relate neither what is 
known to me nor what is unknown ” (p. 203). 

Here, again, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Butler’s discretion is very trying. 

Of Tewfik he has naught but good to teU. 
Barely, indeed, has a more amiable, upright, 
and Bingle-hearted character been drawn by 
a'contemporary biographer: 

“ The Khedive lives with his wife and family 
at the palace of Ismailia, near the Nile bridge. 
He is a strict monogamist, loyal in his married 
life as any European, and detests slavery as 
muoh as polygamy. All his attendants are 
paid servants. He rises at four or five o’clock 
every morning, eats no breakfast, but takes 
two hours’ exercise, walking or driving, and 
between seven and eight o’clock drives in state 
to ’Abdin Palace, which is the usual plaoe of 
reception and ceremonial. Here the Khedive 
spends the day transacting various business, 
seeing ministers, reading letters and telegrams, 
and talking with his courtiers. At five o’clock 
in the evening he drives out again, aooompanied 
by bis guards, and dines about sunset at 
Ismailia ” (p. 39). 

In his personal habits he is simple almost to 
asceticism. He never smokes. He wears no 
jewels. Even his sword is like that of an 
ordinary pasha. If he plays at around game, 
it is for counters only. He earnestly desires 
to improve the social and mental status of 
women in Egypt, “ and has himself started 
a sort of high-sohool for girls in Cairo.” As 
for slavery, Mr. Butler emphatically says: 

If there is one conviction planted root and 
fibre in my mind, it is that the Khedive in his 
heart of hearts detests the system. ... He has 
never bought a single slave, though he bad to 
take over some of his father’s when he came to 
the throne. All his so-called slaves receive 
£2 a month as wages, besides food and oloth- 
ing ” (p. 150). 

In 1881, shortly before Mr. Butler’s departure 
for Europe, and mainly through Mr. Butler’s 
earnest representations, His Highness did away 
with the “doseh,” or trampling of the der¬ 
vishes—an act of brutal fanaticism which has 
been frequently described, though never 
better than by the author of Court Life in 
Egypt. To all that he says of the tortures 
inflicted by the passage of the Sheykh and 


at the very time when he was most warmly his horse over that “ road of human flesh,” 

» . , . . . . n , , . T_1__2x:____ 


cultivating the friendship of England and 
France, he was secretly intriguing with the 
Czar. 

“ His idea was that Russia would overthrow 
Turkey and declare Egypt independent. In 
the Russo-Turkish war he at first refused to 
send any troops from Egypt in aid of the 
Sultan; later, when he sent a contingent of 
15,000 men, under H&ssan Pasha, all were 


I can bear positive testimony. The Khedive 
had, it seems, always abhorred this ceremony, 
which he stigmatised as “ an inhuman rite ”; 
but he had hitherto doubted whether he eould 
venture upon so extreme a measure as its 
summary abolition. The result proved that 
his apprehensions were groundless. The 
scene of the festival was shifted from Bonlak 
to Abbasiah, on the verge of the desert; the 
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procession took place with the usual pomp; 
the Sheykh and his horse rode papt upon the 
bare sands, and “ there was not the faintest 
attempt or faintest sign of a wish on the part 
of any dervish to have his bones broken” 
(p. 295). 

Of the Khedive’s affection for his people, 
and of his untiring efforts for the improve¬ 
ment of their condition, Mr. Butler recites 
many interesting anecdotes. He attends to 
the petitions of the meanest among them, 
enters into their troubles, redresses their 
grievances, and gives liberally to those who 
are in distress. 

“ It is my aim,” he said, in the course of a me¬ 
morable conversation recorded at some length 
in Mr. Butler’s tenth chapter, “to be loved 
in the hearts of my people, as I have always 
striven to gain the goodwill of those about me 
in private life. I have no ill pride, and nothing 
leases me more than making other people 
appy. It was the same before I came to the 
throne. In those times all my household were 
well treated; if a man was ill, I went to see 
him in his room; if he was in trouble, I sym¬ 
pathised with him; and everyone was paid 
every month, even in those times when all 
pubnc salaries were long in arrear. Only once 
was there any difficulty, and then I sent for 
a French merchant, and sold him all my 
ostriches ” (p. 270). 

"Want of space compels me to omit many 
other passages which I had marked for 
quotation, including some vivid descriptions 
of scenery, sketches of native amusements 
and customs, and, above all, certain curious 
anecdotes of Gen. Gordon, which show the 
singular absence of tact which characterised 
that ill-fated hero in his intercourse with the 
present Khedive. Regarded as the spon¬ 
taneous and unbiassed testimony of an 
English gentleman, Court Lift in Egypt is 
undoubtedly of some political value. It places 
the Khedive before us precisely as he is, in 
his court and in his cabinet, in his strength 
and in his weakness. The book is not, per¬ 
haps, what one would describe as a volume 
for family reading, and it gives the impres¬ 
sion of being somewhat hastily written; but 
it contains muoh curious matter, and it is 
decidedly amusing. 

Amelia. B. Edwahds. 


The Historical Baris of Modem Europe. By 
Archibald Weir. (Sonnensohein.) 

This, with some marked omissions and defects, 
is a well-informed and instructive book. Mr. 
Weir examines the series of events which have 
made the western world what it actually is, 
and the various influences which have deter¬ 
mined the character of the civilisation we see 
around us. The political side of the work is 
its best part; and Mr. Weir has very fairly 
described the circumstances which have 
shaped the destinies of the different states 
and kingdoms of Europe. It is otherwise 
with the social side. The account of the many 
and complex causes which have given its form 
to modem society is not exhaustive, and is 
far from accurate. We dissent, too, from 
some of the author’s judgments; and, while 
he sets forth at excessive length the intel¬ 
lectual and material forces which have prin¬ 
cipally affected the modem world, he soarcely 
alludes to the strongest of moral forces 
—religion as it has affected the. nations. The 


book, nevertheless, is worth reading; and 
as a “ general view ” will repay study. 

The eighteenth century, Mr. Weir remarks, 
saw feudalism and all that was associated with 
it in permanent decay throughout Europe, 
and monarchy evidently in the ascendant. 
France had taken the lead in this revolution; 
Richelieu had made Louis XIV. supreme; 
and kingship at Versailles had extinguished 
the power of the old order of the ruling 
noblesse once omnipotent from the Garonne 
to the Rhine. The movement continued for 
many years, and manifested itself under various 
forms, in different lands, throughout Christen¬ 
dom; and one of the best parts of Mr. Weir’s 
book deals with the events that marked its 
progress. It was conspicuous in the king¬ 
doms of the North, and especially in the 
Russian Empire, where Peter the Great esta¬ 
blished his power and broke down that of a 
savage nobility ; it was illustrated in the ruin 
of Poland; it was seen in the reforms of the 
Austrian Joseph, and in the legislation of 
Frederick the Great; nay, in England itself, 
where 1688 had made the Whig aristocracy 
dominant for a time, it was exhibited in the 
writings of Hume and Bolingbroke, and in 
the attempt of George III. to become “ a real 
king.” By the middle of the century mon¬ 
archy had become the settled order of things 
in Europe. And, on the whole, it had been an 
influence for good, for it had established the 
supremacy of a general law; it had, in some 
measure, protected the weak, and it had 
counteracted, to some extent, the evils of 
superstition and of local tyranny. But just 
at the moment when it appeared all powerful, 
a set of causes were sapping a structure of 
government seemingly as strong as adamant 
Monarchy had left the decaying remains of 
feudalism in society, while it had destroyed 
its power; and these galled and harassed 
national life, and, being associated with king- 
ship, made it unpopular. Again, monarchy, 
though it had done much, had not, with all 
its boasted reforms, fully reached the people 
and the humbler classes. These, rising, year 
after year, in importance, were still largely 
ill-ruled and oppressed. The personages, too, 
who filled thrones in the eighteenth century 
were, with few exceptions, remarkable chiefly 
for gross vices or the absence of high qualities. 
In their case, in fact, unquestioned ascendency 
had produced its usual bad results; and the 
institution was in decline in opinion. Finally, 
the intellectual movement of which Voltaire 
was the most prominent champion—a move¬ 
ment of almost unequalled force—though not, 
except in the writings of Rousseau, avowedly 
and directly opposed to monarchy, sapped, 
nevertheless, its props and foundations; and, 
by exposing to destructive criticism much 
that seemed inseparably connected with it, 
insensibly made it despised and disliked. 

Republican freedom and all that is allied 
with it had, Mr. Weir correctly remarks, 
declined in Europe with the growth of 
monarchy. Venice, at all times an oligarchic 
commonwealth, had become a shadow of a 
mighty name; Genoa had lost her ancient 
glory and power; the House of Orange had 
acquired supreme authority in that cradle of 
liberty, the Seven Dutch Provinces. The 
revolt of America and the creation of the 
United States in a far distant continent 
ushered in the advent of the new era marked 


by the subversion of the old order of Europe, 
with its declining kingship and its worn-out 
feudalism. France was the scene of the 
portentous change—France whose monarchy 
had wom its most repulsive aspect in the 
reign of Louis XV. and Du Barri, whose 
sceptical criticism and wild theorising had 
taken possession of the national mind, where 
an enlightened middle-class, deprived of just 
rights, had beneath it millions of artisans and 
peasants either brutalised by oppression and 
misery, or in that state of slow social pro¬ 
gress in which the sting of wrong is most 
keenly felt. It must be pronounced an 
immense misfortune that the crisis came to its 
tremendous head in a nation, with all its 
splendid qualities, deficient in practical sense 
and judgment, carried away by specious and 
shallow ideas, and especially prone to run 
into excesses and to commit atrocious crimes 
in its passionate vehemence. Mr. Weir’s 
account of the Frenoh Revolution is too much 
a narrative of the mere facts, and is wanting 
in generalisation and philosophic insight. 
The tempest did great things as a work of 
destruction. It swept away noxious and 
cumbrous rubbish that injured and weakened 
the national life—nay, it prepared the soil 
for prolific germs that ultimately were to be 
rich with blessings. But as a work of con¬ 
struction the Revolution failed. The institu¬ 
tions it planted were barren and worthless; 
and it would probably have led to European 
anarchy had it not passed into the hands of 
Napoleon. Mr. Weir’s estimate of this extra¬ 
ordinary man is simply that of a brutal 
despot; but this is a ridiculous judgment on 
the restorer of order and law in France, on 
the author of the Concordat and the Code, on 
the Caesar who, tyrant as he was of the 
Continent, nevertheless has largely attracted 
the sympathies of the very races he had at 
his feet. Napoleon’s career of oonquest, too, 
produced results of extreme benefioence. It 
diffused ideas of equal law and of sooial 
equality from the Rhine to the Vistula; and 
it accelerated, if it did not actually cause, 
that movement of nationality which, in our 
day, has made Germany and Italy united 
peoples, and is the dominant force of modem 
politics. 

Like other commentators on what is before 
their eyes, Mr. Weir is not happy in his 
rieumi of the immediate antecedents of the 
present era. The settlement of Vienna in 
1814 was like a thundercloud running against 
the wind. It was opposed to modem ideas 
and principles, and the system it has estab¬ 
lished has passed away. Mr. Weir rightly 
points to “ nationality ” as a cardinal fact in 
the order of Europe. From the days of the 
Carbonari to the National League it has 
agitated and perplexed governments; and, as 
we have said, it has made the German empire, 
and established for ever Italian unity. Demo¬ 
cracy has not been, by any means, so general 
or so powerful a force. Unquestionably the 
great industrial movement—described minutely 
by Mr. Weir—whioh, beginning in England, 
has overspread the Continent, the diffusion of 
popular knowledge and culture, a free press 
and a cheap literature, have had a strong 
democratic tendenoy. But the “ militarism ” 
of the Continent has told the other way; and 
aristocratic Prussia, imperial Austria, and the 
half-barbarian despotism of the C?ar, are 
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supreme from the Rhine to the Frozen 
Ocean. > 

Mr. "Weir has wholly omitted to estimate the 
influence of religion—in most ages the most 
potent of moral forces—throughout the period 
he has passed under review; and his account 
of it here is extremely imperfect. Christianity 
has made immense ^ains through the failure 
of the Revolution in France. Atheism is no 
longer professed in high places; the philosophy 
of Voltaire is a thing of the past; and religious 
obligations are more deeply felt in every com¬ 
munity, through all its classes, than they were 
a century and a half ago. This, indeed, seems 
to us the decisive advantage the present has 
over the past age; and the growth of the 
religious spirit has been accompanied by a 
stricter sense of duty throughout society, and 
by a philanthropic and humane tendency, not 
devoid of evil, yet, in the main, beneficent. 
It is idle to deny that the modem world 
is exposed to danger from such forces as 
Socialism, Nihilism, and kindred faiths. Yet 
these are rather theories than dominant facts; 
and Europe—though we do not forget the 
Commune of Paris in 1871—seems scarcely 
threatened by such hideous portents as the 
triumphant Jacobinism of 1793, the growth 
of a polite, but a godless and an indifferent, 
age. William O’Cohwob. Mobbis. 


Through the Long Lay. In 2 vols. By 

Charles Maokay. (W. H. Allen.) 

Db. Mackat in a sub-title describes his book 
of reminiscences as “Memorials of a Literary 
Life during Half a Century”; but his life has 
really been that of a journalist rather than 
that of a man of letters in any strict sense of 
that term. He has been, and is, emphatically 
a newspaper man; newspaper work has ab¬ 
sorbed his best energies; and neither the 
books of prose which he has written to please 
publishers, nor the books of verse which he 
has published to please himself, have taken a 
permanent place in English literature. His 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 
lor which he tells us Mr. Richard Bentley 
paid him £300, is a readable book, and is 
probably still read; but we should imagine 
that everything else is already more than half 
forgotten; and, though Dr. Mackay speaks 
slightingly of his popular songs, it is not un¬ 
likely that he will be longest remembered as 
the writer of “ There’s a good time coming ” 
and “Cheer, bojs. cheer.” 

Still, though Dr. Maokay may not be 
the rose, he has lived near it, having 
been brought into fairly intimate relations 
with persons whose claims to be considered 
men of letters are beyond dispute. He 
enjoyed what would be generally considered 
the great privilege of being a frequent guest 
at the much talked of “intellectual break¬ 
fasts ” of Samuel Rogers, and his notes of the 
conversations at ten of these matutinal 
gatherings of the notables occupy a third part 
of the first of his two volumes. Young 
people of a reverential habit of mind, who 
are wont to regard great writers as persons 
living in an exalted sphere of intellectual 
interests in which they of the lower world 
have neither part nor lot, will be somewhat 
disappointed, but perhaps also somewhat 
reassured, by the discovery that the great 
ones are much less aggressively extraordinary 


than they have always supposed. Indeed, 
others than youthful hero-worshippers will 
incline to think that—assuming Dr. Mackay’s 
reports to be fairly adequate, and they have 
every appearance of being so—these break¬ 
fasts have won a fame very disproportionate 
to their deserts. A story is told of how 
Thomas Campbell, who had been pointed out 
to an old Scotch lady as “ the great ” Thomas 
Campbell, was mistaken by her for a locally 
eminent cow-doctor of the same name, and 
was implored to exercise his skill upon an 
afflicted •“ beastie ” of her own. We do not say 
that Rogers’s guests as a body could have 
been mistaken for oow-doctors, but they 
certainly did not wear their intellectual 
eminence upon their sleeves. No sensible 
person will think the less of them for this, 
though many sensible persons may doubt the 
advisibility of reporting the free-and-easy talk 
of distinguished people who had no idea that 
they were addressing posterity through the 
literary mediumship of Dr. Charles Mackay. 
In the chapters devoted to these breakfasts 
the passage which we have found most in¬ 
teresting is a quotation from a book entitled 
The Shipwreck of the Juno, whence Byron 
drew the episode of the two fathers and their 
two sons in the shipwreck scene in Don Juan. 
The book, which was written by Dr. Mackay’s 
great-uncle, William Mackay, who was second 
mate of the wrecked vessel, is known to have 
been read by Lord Byron as a boy; and Moore 
declared that Mackay’s prose narrative was 
“in its plain grandeur, if not sublimity, far 
superior to Byron’s poetry.” The passage, in 
our opinion, quite justifies Moore’s preference, 
though we should hardly choose his words as 
the best by which to describe it. It owes its 
impressiveness not to grandeur and sublimity, 
as they are generally understood, but to pure 
pathos, which is all the more effective because 
of the utter absence from the recital of any 
touch of literary artifice. Byron was too 
inveterate a rhetorician to compete success¬ 
fully with the simple seaman. 

When Dr. Mackay first went out to the 
United States on a lecturing tour he naturally 
fell in with some of the literary celebrities of 
the Western world, but their conversation, as 
reported here, is not more noteworthy than 
that of their English brethren; nor has Dr. 
Mackay anything that is specially interesting 
to tell us of Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
or the celebrities of the Boston Club. The 
record of his second visit, when he went out 
as special correspondent to the Times during 
the Civil War, is, of course, mainly devoted 
to matters political, and the tone is not quite 
so genial as elsewhere. As Dr. Mackay 
made no secret of his Southern sympathies, 
and as the Times, which was largely guided 
by him, was practically the English organ of 
the secession party and the most powerful 
and bitter foe of the cause of union, it is not 
surprising that some of his old friends looked 
askance at him, or that he resented the cool¬ 
ness and even the overt animosity which he 
had certainly provoked. 

Dr. Mackay began to write early ; and 
“verse—or worse,” to quote Douglas Jerrold’s 
very mild witticism, was his first love. At 
the age of thirteen he had a poem printed in 
a penny periodical ca±'ed the Casket, and was 
visited by the usual dream of poetio fame in 
life and a grave in Westminster Abbey; but 
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practical considerations drive many a young 
versifier from Parnassus to Fleet Street, and 
young Mackay drifted into journalism. His 
first engagement was on the Sun, a Liberal 
evening paper; his second, on the then 
famous Morning Chronicle, of which he be¬ 
came one of the sub-editors. His connexion 
with the Chronicle brought him into contact 
with some interesting people, and placed him 
behind the scenes at interesting, though 
in some instances, nearly forgotten events. 
Interesting is perhaps hardly the word to 
apply to the Eglinton Tournament—that 
reductio ad absurdum of mock mediaevalism; 
but Dr. Mackay’s account of the incidents of 
the wretched fiasco, the summons of the 
newspaper correspondents to dinner in the 
servants’ hall, and the appearance of Lord 
Londonderry clad in complete steel, with 
casque, plume, and—umbrella, is very enter¬ 
taining. 

Indeed, the book, as a whole, is the reverse 
of dull reading, though its contents hare 
certainly a look of having been shaken to¬ 
gether which is not pleasing to the artistic 
eye. Here and there are little repetitions, 
evidently due to imperfect revision of chapters 
which have clearly been written at widely 
separated times, and perhaps origioally 
published in different places. For example, 
after we have been told all about Mr. Charles 
Rice, the musical composer, we are introduced 
to him again as if he were a perfect stranger; 
while a story about Mr. George Dawson and 
Archbishop Whateley is not only told twice 
(vol. i., pp. 196 and 294), but is told in such 
diverse manners as to render it certain that 
one telling, at any rate, must bs grossly in¬ 
accurate. George Dawson, who is erroneously 
described as a Unitarian minister, went to 
Manchester to make a speech at the opening 
of the Athenaeum; and several bishops, who 
had also been invited, refused to meet a man 
who was supposed to be in some way heretical. 
Archbishop Whateley, however, was not 
frightened, and in telling the story for the 
first time, Dr. Mackay writes : 

“ After Mr. Dawson had delivered a set oration, 
rich in words but poor in ideas, the Archbishop 
turned to me and remarked that his reverend 
brethren on the episcopal bench, had they been 
present, would have received no shock to their 
feelings by [sic] Mr. Dawson’s discourse, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, the shock of knowing that so 
shallow and harmless a person had so large a 
following in so intellectual a hive of industry 
as Birmingham.” 

What is our surprise when we come to the 
second telling of the story to read the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

“ Mr. Dawson was at the time a very young 
man, spoke with great eloquence and power, 
and impressed the audience favourably, the 
archbishop included. 'I think,’ said Dr. 
Whateley, turning to me at the conclusion of 
the speech, 1 that my reverend brethren would 
have taken no harm from being present to¬ 
night, and that more than one of them whom 
I could name would be all the better if they 
could preach with as much power and spint as 
this boy has displayed in his speech.’ ” 

There is clearly something wrong here. 
Perhaps for the sake of his own reputation 
for accuracy, as well as for the satisfaction o 
George Dawson’s many friends, Dr. Maokay 
will kindly explain. 

James Ashcboit Nobis- 
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Diane de Breteuille. By Hubert E. H. 
Jerningham. (Blackwood.) 

Disappeared. By Sarab Tytler. (Chatto & 
"Windus.) 

Madame's Grand-daughter. By Frances Mary 
Peard. (Hatchards.) 

A Mere Accident. By George Moore. 
(Yizetelly.) 

Brotherhood. By David M'Laren Morrison. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

The Wild Curate. By J. M'Grigor Allan. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

A Wilful Young Woman. By Alice Price. 
(Frederick Warns.) 

Sir Hector's Watch. By Charles Granville. 
(John Murray.) 

“ V. R." By Edward Kose. (Bristol: 
.Arrowsmith.) 

Diane de Breteuille is a really exquisite little 
story—exquisite in its plot, in its style, in 
its combination of English frankness that never 
descends into brutality and French charm that 
never degenerates into chic. The central inci¬ 
dent of the book—a well-educated and obedient 
French girl making overtures to an English 
gentleman to aid her in escaping from a 
marriage with the man of her parents’ 
choice—is so delightfully improbable that Mr. 
Jerningham may be believed when he says 
that it is based upon fact. That incident, 
however, makes Diane de Breteuille what its 
author terms it—a love story, pure and simple. 
Diane having thrown out a signal of distress 
to Henry Yere, it is the most natural thing 
in the world that, from being her knight and 
protector, he should become ber lover. The 
two drift into love as inevitably as do Juan and 
Haydee; and, happily, there is so little of 
Lambro about the Marquis de Breteuille 
that, when his daughter declines at the 
eleventh hour, and in the Mairie itself, to 
accept the husband he had chosen, and in the 
most literal and public fashion rushes into the 
arms of another, he accepts that other with good 
feeling as well as French grace. Then the sur¬ 
roundings of the lovers are thoroughly in keep¬ 
ing with themselves: they are utterly free from 
vulgarity. The bewildered, but loyal, gover¬ 
ness ; the Comtesse de Chantalis, all lace and 
grace; her good husband, Baymond; even 
the disappointed suitor, M. de Maupert, are 
the impersonations of French honour and 
dignity in their respective spheres. They 
plot and counterplot, struggle with difficulties, 
and bear disappointments in a style which is 
irreproachable, but whioh is happily not 
marred by affectation. It is hardly possible 
to forgive Mr. Jerningham for the half- 
tragedy with which his little story closes— 
the snatching of Diane from her husband and 
children after Bix years of domestic happiness. 
It is a fact, Mr. Jerningham says; but, not 
being a realist, he ought to have kept the 
fact to himself. It is inartistic, to say the 
least of it, to place the cypress in such juxta¬ 
position to orange-blossoms. In spite of this 
jarring conclusion, Diane de Breteuille is so 
nearly perfect that it is to be hoped its author 
"will not be tempted by his success to write a 
three-volume novel. 

Miss Tyner’s new story is more ambitious 
and less satisfactory than anything she has 


published for three years past. In Disappeared 
she is, or professes to be, on English ground; 
and she tries to reproduce the coterie-talk of 
a university, and not the confidences of lovers 
or the tattle of village gossips. She does not 
quite fail—Miss Tytler is too laborious, has 
too much skill, even as an imitator, to quite 
fail in anything she undertakes. But Dis¬ 
appeared is not nearly so pleasant, or success¬ 
ful as, say, In Logie Town. St. Bernard’s 
College looks like St. Andrews trying to 
pose as Oxford. Tom Gage, the frivolous, 
brilliant, erratic, and conceited student of the 
“ there’s nothing new, and nothing true, and 
it’s no matter ” school has a “ got-up ” 
appearance. As for Hugo Kennett, the 
earnest professor, and his sister, they are 
really Miss Tytler’s ordinary, stalwart, enthu¬ 
siastic Scotchman and his “ sonsie ” Martha 
offa sister a trifle Germanised. The “ disap¬ 
pearance” of Tom Gage, who is “ accidentally ” 
pushed into the university river by Hugo 
Kennett while engaged in a controversy with 
him, is too trifling and improbable an incident 
to be the centre of any plot. Miss Tytler is, 
so far as this story is concerned, seen at her 
best in her sketch of Fetronella Gage, Tom’s 
sister, who is one of those simple, good- 
hearted girls that it is her mission to do 
justice to. Mr. Macnab, who illustrates 
Disappeared, has surely done his worst by it. 
Even if Hugo Kennett, a rough creature, who 
evidently does not know what to do with his 
hair, is not a caricature, Fetronella Gage need 
not have been represented very muoh as a 
pauper lunatio. 

Admirers of Miss Beard’s work, more par¬ 
ticularly of her Dutch work, will feel some¬ 
what disappointed with Madame's Grand¬ 
daughter. That may be because the scenery 
in the vicinity of Cannes is, in spite of sun¬ 
shine and the eucalyptus, not so plot-moving 
as that of which the Hague is the centre. 
Or it may be that Miss Peard is more at home 
in telling a simple, and on the whole, pros¬ 
perous love story, than in reproducing an 
old woman’s essentially Italian revenge. 
"Whatever be the cause, one feels exhausted 
when one has got to the end of the maze of 
rather petty intrigue and misunderstanding 
in which Madame de Merillon and her grand¬ 
daughter Mareelle, and Sybille Valette and 
Lambert Solignac, get lost. Solignac, too, 
although it may be allowed that he makes in 
the end a good choice of a wife, strikes one as 
rather too half-hearted and undecided a man 
to make a hero of. Borne of the minor 
characters in Madame's Grand-daughter are 
good, such as fat Bamabe, the notary; while 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, Lambert’s aunt and 
Marcello’s nurse, is shrewd enough and 
kindly enough to have been drawn by Mrs. 
Oliphant—as an elderly Scotch maiden lady 
of good family. 

A Mere Accident is the best written, and, 
on the whole, the least realistic of Mr. George 
Moore’s novels. There is, of course, a good 
deal of morbid sensuality in it. The hero, 
John Horton, who is composed, in about 
equal parts of fool, priest, and prig, talks sad 
nonsense, such as that “ Sussex is utterly 
opposed to the monastic spirit; why even the 
downs are easy, yes, easy as of [sic] one of 
the upholsterer’s armchairs of the villa resi¬ 
dences,” and that "Mr. E. L. Stevenson is "a 


charming writer” with “a neat, pretty style, 
with a pleasant souvenir of Edgar Poe run¬ 
ning through it.” He dreams asceticism, and 
bores his visitors with monasticism, but he 
can give them brandy and soda, and, if need 
be, absinthe; while on the walls of his rooms 
are French pictures, and on his shelves are 
French novels. Of course, also, A Mere 
Accident ends tragically; the heroine, poor 
innocent Kitty Hare, having been outraged 
by a tramp, goes mad and throws herself out 
of window. But there is in it none of the 
man-millinery, and comparatively little either 
of the gorgeousness or the suggestiveness 
which spoiled A Drama in Muslin. A Mere 
Accident also shows that, if Mr. Moore were 
so minded, he could draw healthy, virtuous 
people and their simple surroundings with 
more than ordinary ability. Probably he will 
take to this line of fiction when he has 
finished his studies of the skin-diseases of 
humanity. 

Brotherhood is a curious mila/nge of public 
school and university life and London gaiety (?), 
friendship and flirtation, self-sacrifice and 
adultery, cricket and boating, Italian scenery, 
Scotch whiskey and a Scotch mother’s goodness. 
The reader may learn if he chooses—but he 
may as well not choose—what is the exact 
amount of drapery that an Italian child, in 
training to be a prostitute or an actress, is 
expected to wear when she is dancing the 
can-can; that at Aldershot officers are in the 
habit of addressing barmaids in the language 
that, according to Shadwell’s Fair Quaker of 
Deal, such girls were a century ago in¬ 
sulted with by midshipmen and boatswains; 
and that “ Lady Pagoda remained pure, not 
from love of virtue, but because she possessed 
no strong animal passions which rendered vice 
pleasing,” &c. Yet Brotherhood is not a 
realistic noyel, but rather what its author 
styles “ a strange hotch-potch of humanity.” 
The writer is, we should say, an earnest, but 
somewhat juvenile, moralist, who has read 
and travelled a little, but has taken to writing 
novels before years have brought him a firm 
philosophy. 

Mr. McGrigor Allan’s A Wild Curate is 
almost as much of a hotch-potch as Mr. 
McLaren Morrison’s Brotherhood. It is a 
trifle worse; for it is distended to three 
volumes, and it contains pigeon-shooting, an 
attempted murder, raving politics, Bational 
Dress, Seneca, Keats, Dissent, and “ Lady 
Honoria’s rich soprano rising in unison with 
Captain Kasper's powerful baritone, in an 
exquisitely beautiful Italian duet, Una Notts 
a Venetia." Mr. Weatherall, the curate, is 
not so very wild after all, unless it be wild to 
twaddle on nearly everything under the sun. 
He is always ready to obey his mother like 
the hero of Tanered, develops into a rector, 
defeats the designs of his enemy, Blaokadder, 
and marries Lady Honoria when she is minus 
an eye. A Wild Curate is very absurd and 
very tiresome; and its plot is nearly as 
harum-scarum as its style. Yet it contains 
passages that are decidedly readable. 


A Wilful Young Woman is a very pretty 
and carefully executed story of an old- 
fashioned pattern. The young lady who 
never rests till she has atoned for the 
ruin brought on innocent folks by the 
weakness j rather than the deliberate villainy 
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of her father is an old friend; so is the young 
lady who makes a proposal of marriage to a 
blind genius, who worships her, but is 
ashamed and afraid to avow his devotion. 
Sydney Alwyn is the two in one, and the only 
wonder is that such a charming and resolute 
girl could have had such an unlovely and 
selfish mother as Mrs. Selwyn. Gilbert 
Hurst, the blind genius, is a strong, and, on 
the whole, original character; yet, for a man 
who has read and reflected, he is unduly 
sensitive to the wounds inflicted on his pride 
by a garrulous sister. Bichard Drayton— 
the good genius of the story, supplying the 
wants of file virtuous and needy, baffling the 
villains, and marrying Sydney’s bosom fnend 
—is an excellent example of the English rough 
diamond. There are some portions of A 
Wilful Young Woman that can hardly 
stand analysis. But, then, it is a story 
which, to be enjoyed, ought not to be 
analysed at all. 

No more careful amateur-detective fiction 
than Sir Rector's Watch has ever been pub¬ 
lished, at least in English. It is not so 
powerful as the average Gaboriau or Bois- 
gobey story; but it is much brighter and 
pleasanter. It does not exhibit so many wheels 
within wheels of crime as any of the in¬ 
numerable and curious volumes by the Ameri¬ 
can author of Shadowed by Three ; but it is 
incomparably more refined and artistic. Mr. 
Granville does not explain completely how, in 
his pursuit of Sir Hector Mackenzie’s watch 
and Miss Mackenzie’s hand, he and his 
wonderful servant Simmonds—such a servant 
as the elder Dumas or M. Jules Verne should 
have anticipted Mr. Granville in creating— 
are on such intimate terms with the fraternity 
of thieves. But the tracing of the watch, or 
rather of one of the two watches, in the 
story, besides other valuables, to Sir Hector’s 
secretary, Le Breton, is managed very cleverly, 
and with an ingenuity that is none the less 
likeable that it reminds one of Mr. Stevenson 
rather than of Lecocq. Plot and not character 
is, of oourse, the Btrong point of Sir Hector's 
Watch. Yet Lord Fitzroy deserves a word of 
notice as an admirable sketch of a stately 
beau and bachelor whose heart is quite as 
good as his head. 

“ V. R." is the preposterous and, in parts, 
rather silly story of an impossible young lady 
who, on account of her initials is, in 1837, 
mistaken by some incredibly gullible Norfolk 
rustics for the Queen. It is a Jubilee comedy 
of errors, which the Jubilee mania may excuse, 
but nothing else can. Mr. E. Bose, its author, 
would appear to have studied Douglas Jerrold, 
for some of his characters are, like Jerrold’s, 
not bo much possible individuals, as oddities 
more or less typical of a particular time. But 
Mr. Bose has not the playwright instinct of 
Jerrold. “ V. R.," alike in its many faults 
and its few excellences, suggests the idea that 
in writing it Mr. Bose had the theatre-going 
rather than the reading public in his eye. 
Bevised, reduced, and very greatly corrected, 
it might even yet be made to suit the less 
critical of the two audiences. 

William Wallace. 


SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Horace. Translated by T. Ruther- 
furd Clark. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
Mr. Clark disclaims any idea that, after so 
many versions, he can hope to “ reveal to 
the unlearned the treasures of the ancients ”; 
accordingly he addresses himself wholly to the 
small class that love Horatian versions per se, 
as exercises of ingenuity. (Pref., p. i.) He may 
fairly claim a higher position than this. His 
book is full of clever versification and very 
graceful turns of thought; nor can we recall 
any version better calculated to please those 
to whom the original is unknown. Horatian, 
in the strict sense of the term, the version is 
not. Too much of the form is sacrificed, and, 
with the form, too much of the poet’s 
weightier mood. For instance, the grand 
mysterious ode (Bk. i.. Ode 28) to Archytas, 
melts, in Mr. Clark’s hands, into a pretty wist¬ 
fulness, reminding one of Mir. Lang’s occasional 
verses: 

“ Into the halls on high 

What profit to presume P 
Or round the vaulted Bky 
On spirit wings to fly, 

Returning to the tomb P 
• • « • 

No novice he, you say, 

In nature’s verities; 

But all the sons of clay 
One night awaits, one way, 

And no man treads it twice.” 

This is elegant and graceful; but it lacks the 
solemnity of the original. Another defect is 
the use of conventional phrases where the 
Latin is purely metaphorical. “ The roar of 
battle ” is a good phrase enough; but, as a 
rendering for "proelia virginum sectis in 
iuvenes unguibus ncrium” {“the roar of 
battle waged by girl on boy ”), is wholly out of 
balance, and almost absurd. It comes of 
thinking more of English phrases than of the 
meaning of the original. Neither, in the same 
ode, do we like “Merlon” for Merionen; nor 
on p. 25, Ode 12, such a wholly alliterative 
line as: 

“ Fabricius, Furius frame ” ; 
nor (Ode xvii.), for the sufficiently ugly “ olentis 
uxores mariti,” the still uglier “ The odorous 
sultan’s harem.” Mr. Clark follows Mr. Oal- 
verley and the advice of Prof. Conington in 
rendering the weightier Alcaic Odes into the 
metre of “In Memoriam”; and these are all 
powerfully and effectively done— e.g., Ode iii. 3: 

“ Being more resolute to ban 

The gold best buried ’neath the soil 
TTngarnered, than to gather spoil. 
Plundering high Heaven to pleasure man. 

“ So shall her conquering sword attain 
Earth’s utmost bound, and overrun 
Dominions of a wilder sun, 

And cloud-wrapt kingdoms wet with rain.’’ 

Tho language is poetical throughout, reaching 
sometimes great felicity, as in Ode ii. 5: 

“ Dearer than thy young Pholou, 

And Chloris with her shoulder white, 

As pure and perfect as the light 
Of moonbeams on a midnight sea, 

“And Gyges, though, among the girls, 

The keenest eye might fail to trace 
The fair enigma of his face, 

The riddlo of his floating curls.” 

This is certainly delicately and beautifully ex¬ 
pressed. Horace might well cry “ Euge! ” to it. 
Nor is such grace uncommon in Mr. Clark's 
little labour of love. 

The Alcestis of Euripides. Translated by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.) The pathetic circumstances under which 
this translation has been completed will cause 
the preface to be read with sympathy and the 
translation itself with interest. We feel, with 


Mrs. Gibson, that the “ Aloestis ” must always 
interest a Christian student, in one point at 
least, beyond other Greek dramas. We hardly 
share her impression (p. v.) that “ it is curious 
to find the relation of stepmother deprecated 
in those early days.” It is a prejudice rooted 
in human character, not in Christian civilisa¬ 
tion. The “ iniusta noveroa” was as prominent 
in Rome as in modern literature. The blank 
verse, though somewhat stiff and monotonous, 
has at times a sedate beauty of its own, as, e.g., 
on pp. 14-15: 

“ And for these children, may I have in them 
The blessing from the gods I lose in thee. 

I will not mourn for thee a year or two. 

But to the utmost verge of this my life. 

In enmity with her that bare me, hating' 

My father, givers of lip-kindness only. 

But thou has given for me thy dearest self. 

And saved my life.” 

And the choruses, though studded too freely 
with short and weak lines, are in places grace¬ 
fully turned— e.g. (p. 24-5): 

“ Dappled lynxes 

Filled with joy, were with them fed; 

Herds of lions tawny-red, 

From the Othrys-valley sped. 

Spotted fawns were 
Dancing, Phoebus, round thy lute. 

From the tufted pines they throng. 

Springing with elastic toot, 

Joying in the merry song.” 

Eumelus’s childish complaint (p. 17) is some¬ 
what too childish. We do not like “ mamma ” 
for fuuain serious poetry; nor “all the tinged 
flood-tide of her eyes ” for tyflaA/aor^jfiny 
wXrinfivplSi (p. 8). There is nothing about 
“ tinged ” in the Greek. It is hard to make 
L 1145, p. 47 scan, either by ear or finger, as 
blank verse. 

Medea. Translated by W. J. Blew. (Riving- 
tons.) There is a pleasant interest in the 
ciroumstances of this little book. It is the 
work of a grandfather, dedicated to his grand¬ 
son. The dedicatory letter reminds its recipient 
that to read “ Medea ” in the old days, with no 
Mr. Sidgwick or Mr. Glazebrook at your elbow, 
was not a light task. It was lightened, how¬ 
ever—so the translator assures us—by the ring 
and fire of Campbell’s adaptation of the chorio 
Odes, which, accordingly, are here reprinted. 
Finally—to encourage an English boy’s 
natural love of boating—Mr. Blew translates 
the “ Pinnace ” of Catullus. Here is a 
specimen: 

“ Amastris, thou of Pontus, and Cytorus, tree on 
tree 

Box-kirtled (saith the pinnace), well hath this 
been known to thee. 

And is—that on this top she stood, from her 
first baby-shoot 

Till she dipped her maiden oar-blades in the 
sea-floor at thy foot.” 

“Homeward Bound” is an allegory of 
Christendom; “ The Ballad of Bacchus and the 
Rovers,” a spirited version of the Homeric 
hymn. The translation of the “ Medea ” seems 
to us a little stiff and monotonous, though the 
language is often well chosen. We dislike the 
recurrent “ Tyrsen ” for Tyrrhenian; for 
hrS/mr rvpiyyuy kt j Jot hfdcOr) Xafitiy we think a less 
affected rendering could be found than 

“ Kinship with kings was his inamorata.” 

But the sad scene (pp. 39-42) of the deaths of 
Glauce and Creon is given with great power 
and picturesqueness. This for instance, is good 
verse— 

‘ ‘ She took the tissued robe 
And foldod it about her, and put on 
The golden tiar round her curls, and trimming 
Her Hair at a bright mirror, laughs to see 
Therein the soulless image of herself ; 

Then, from her seat upstanding, through the house 
Paces, with dainty-stepping all-white foot, 

At the gifts over-gladdened.” 
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Few of ns will write so well as that, as grand¬ 
fathers, we opine. 

Le Bane di Arittofane. Tradotte in Yersi 
Italiani. Carlo Castellani. (Bologna: Zani- 
chelli.) Prof. Castellani has the one pre-emi¬ 
nent qualification for a commentator and trans¬ 
lator—an ardent enthusiasm for his author. 
His soul has been vexed—naturally, yet 
needlessly—at the long list of literary men who 
have disparaged Aristophanes. The neat 
comedian has, undoubtedly, been raked by a 
cannonade from right and left. Those who 
could have understood his humour have, too 
often, been scandalised by his licence; those 
who could comprehend that satiric revelry need 
not imply moral corruption have, too often, 
missed, in a cloud of pedantry, the radiance of 
his wit. But we would respectfully bid 
Signor Castellani not repine at the adverse 
j udgment of Plutarch; nor say regretfully that 
“la posterita generalmente confermb quells 
sentenza” (Introd. p. 2). As to Voltaire’s 
incredible dictum (p. 3 note)—“II me parait 
plus bas et plus meprisable que Plutarque ne 
le depeint ’’—let it be ranked with the same 
critic's estimate of Dante. Let them not be 
forgotten, but remembered as conclusive proofs 
of ue point where Voltaire’s insight failed him. 
They critioise the critic. It is said to be a weak¬ 
ness of Italians to overrate the literature and cri¬ 
ticism of France. In this case, at all events, the 
world confirms Prof. Castellani’s judgment and 
discards Voltaire’s. Whether the “ Frogs” is 
rightly accounted Aristophanes’s best comedy 
(see note, p. vi.) may be matter of argument: 
that Aristophanes is among the three kings of 
comedy is accepted, Voltaire notwithstanding. 
The introduction (pp. 1-62), though lucidly 
and even brilliantly written, seems to us rather 
too massive for the prelude to a poetical trans¬ 
lation. It is the result of Signor Castellani’s 
ambition. To acquaint Italy with Aristophanes, 
he thinks it needful 

“ Esplfcarlo atal segno cbe non rimanga nulla, non 
pure igmoto, ma dubbio o inawertito; bisogna fare 
in modo che il lettore rispetto all’ oggetto della 
sua lettura si trovi, quasi per dire, nolle oondizioni 
peicologiche in cui si trovava l’ateniese che 
asaisteva alia rappresentazione della comedia.” 

It is a generous enthusiasm, but the object is 
unattainable. We cannot so reach Dante, nor 
even Shakspere, much less Aristophanes. 
None the less, the introduction is good and 
useful reading. We note a very misleading 
sentence (p. 8), where we are told that the 
Sicilian expedition "termini con la totale 
distmzione delle forze ateniesi e con lamorte 
dei capitani Nicia, Lamaco, e Demostene.” 
Who would not suppose from this that 
Lamachus took part in the catastrophe P But 
he was slain by tne Anapus before the arrival of 
either Gylippus on the one side, or Demos¬ 
thenes on the other. On pp. 38-9, the trans¬ 
lator seems to have been misled by Aristo¬ 
phanes’s merriment into really supposing that 
Euripides justified the perjury of the tongue if 
the heart was unsworn—into thinking that his 
speculation, “ whether life be not death and 
death life,” was a pure paradox. But this is to 
mistake Tenniel’s cartoons for literal history. 
It would certainly be possible, and even easy, 
to give the argument of the “ Frogs,” in the 
most helpful form, in somewhat less than 
sixteen pages (46-62). But the notes are 
useful and readably short. On 1. 105, we think 
the more unlettered reader, perhaps, should be 
told wly the “beati,” yAxaptt, are 

identified with the “ conviti del re Archelao.” 
The jest is not brilliant, but without it the 
passage is pointless. Sometimes that is added 
in the notes which the mind should add for 
itself, e.g., on 1. 216, p. 95, when the dead man 
refuses to carry Dionysus’s luggage cheap, with 
the oath hyafiufny rvr nhv, we are warned 
that “ oon queste brevi e terribili parole d svelato 


il mistero della vita.” Nothing goes so near 
blunting the fine edge of Aristophanes’s thought 
as this sort of explanation. The hint in 
Heracles’s farewell, x a V* iiSe\<pi, is 

surely ignored in “ Ti saluto, o fratello ” (p. 92.) 
But often a really useful parallel is quoted: 
e.g., the local bearing of the phrase (1. 603) 
“ le titrasie Gorgoni,” is neatly expounded 
“ Cosi oggi dl un fiorentino potrebbe dire 
etreghe di Camaldoli .” Italian, no doubt, with 
its wealth of diminutives and humorous forms, 
lends itself particularly well to the translation 
of Aristophanes. Prof. Castellani is at his best, 
we think, in the mock-heroic passages, e.g., the 
address of Aeacus to Dionysus (p. 131): 

“ 0 audace abbo mine vole sfrontato, 

Ribaldo arciribaldo ribaldissimo, 

Tu che prendesti il nostro cane Cerbeio, 

Ch' era a mia guard ia, e strettolo alls faud, 
Fuggisti via menandol teco. Ha ora 
Sei preso in mezzo: cb& prigion ti tiene 
E di Stige la rape dal cuor nero; 

E d’ Acheroute il sasso che giu stilla 
Saugue; e 1’ errantl cagne di Cocito ; 

Non che l’Echidna dalle cento teste, 

Che ti lacererii tutte le viscere.” 

But the purely satirical parts— e.g., the 
murdering of Euripides’s cadence by the 
\riKv9iov —is capitally done. 

“ Bur. Egitto, come il grido ovunque suona. 

Per nave ad Argo co’ cinquanta flgli 
Essendo giunto— 

Aeteh. ruppe 1’ ampollina. 

Bur. Cos’ e quest’ ampollina ? non andril 
Alla malora?” 

And so on. The joke somehow seems to fit the 
Italian language more than another. Indeed, 
we confess to having found in this translation 
not a little reason for assenting to tike com¬ 
parison instituted by Mr. Browning as to the 
relative sonorousness of Greek and Italian. 
The defects of the translation and commentary 
—a tendency to amplify in the one, and to 
explain the obvious and suggest the inevitable 
in the other—may probably be ascribed to 
Prof. Castellani’s evident feeling that Aristo¬ 
phanes is not duly studied by his oountrymen. 
We confess to a feeling of surprise that such 
should be the case. Where should his sunny 
genius be appreciated so well as in the sun- 
bright land that knows the mood of Carnival ? 

Konig Odipus. tjbersetzt von Emil ‘Muller. 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer.) We are not acquainted 
with any English translation of a Greek drama, 
except Prof. Kennedy’s “Agamemnon,” that 
attempts the reproduction of the Greek iambic 
measure in facsimile, as Herr Muller does in 
this prettily printed German version. Prof. 
Kennedy’s alexandrines certainly do not 
attune themselves to the ordinary English ear. 
So far as we can judge, the monotonous pulse 
of the metre is less perceptible, yet still per¬ 
ceptible, in the German. In each alike, the 
form of the original is preserved; but its music 
seems to have floated away. Let anyone who 
can read Greek and German, or get them read 
to him, contrast the original and the transla¬ 
tion of Tiresias’s famous warning to Oedipus of 
the unknown horror, soon to be revealed to 
him in his guiltless pollution (11. 420-4). 

jBoiit Si Trjt cijs toToj ovk far cu \ipAiy, 
iroios KtSoi p6>v ot/xi eippuroi r&x a, 
tray Karala&rj rbr vptvaiov, by Sipois 
Syopnoy cl<rtTC\*ucas, tinervx^y i 
“ Dann vom Kitharon schallt zuriick dein Wehe- 
schrel: 

Von Berg zu Bergen hallt er und von Strand zu 
Strand, 

Wenn du begreifst, in welches Heim der Braut- 
gesang, 

In welcher Port dich jenes Windes Gunst 
gefuhrt! ” 

The translation is grave, admonitory, im¬ 
pressive ; but it is not rhythmical and musical, 
it is not solemn with prescience and awe, as the 


original is. Yet who will say that the lan¬ 
guage of “Faust” is incapable of these 
qualities, any more than is the language of 
“Hamlet”? It was, we think, a pity to annul 
the interrogative form of the original, a pity 
not to get nearer to the phrase tbieXolas rvxiy, 
a pity to amplify the woTos Ki8aipi>v into many 
mountains. Prof. Jebb will not allow that 
Ai/xV has here its maritime sense. It is ill 
arguing with the master of many legions, or 
we would fain urge the context against his 
conclusion. On the whole, we prefer the 
choric renderings to those of the dialogue. 
There is a grave and sonorous sadness, not 
unworthy of the original, in the first chorus, 
describing the pestilence of Thebes. It is not 
literal, but it is fine. 

“ Auf dem fetten Gefllde nun 
Hin welken die Halme, vergeblichen Wehen 
In Folterqual erliegen die sehnenden Mutter. 
TTnd Seel’ auf Seel’ eilenden Schwungs, un- 
aufhaltsam entfleucht mir. 

Schneller als fressendes Feuer hin sturmen sie 
Zu Hades’ Nachtgestade! ” 

But, to Sophocles, the souls passed away into 
the darkness like birds on nimble wing, more 
swiftly than unconquerable —not merely devour¬ 
ing —fire. 


NOTES AND NE.WS. 

There is every reason now to believe that 
the Life of Mr. Darwin, by liis sons, will be 
published in October. Mr. John Murray will 
also have ready about the same time M. du 
Chaillu’s work on the Vikings. 

Messrs. G. Bell & Sons have in the press a 
new volume by Michael Field, containing two 
plays, entitled “ Canute the Great ” and “The 
Cup of Water.” The latter is founded on a 
recently published prose fragment of Rossetti. 

A dramatic poem, entitled The Sentence, by 
Mrs. Augusta Webster, dealing with the life 
and times of Caligula, is now in the press. 
The publisher is Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers is passing 
through the press two more volumes (v. and 
vi.) of his History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, covering the period from 1583 to 1702. 
He intends ultimately to continue the work 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

There is some talk, in .Scotch geographical 
circles, of an expedition to Lake Chad, at the 
cost of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and to be com¬ 
manded by Mr. Joseph Thomson. 

The printers (in Benares ?) are occupied with 
Sir Richard Burton’s third volume of Supple¬ 
mental Nights, which will before many weeks 
be issued to subscribers. They contain the 
ten tales in Galland, beginning with “ Zayn 
al-Asnam ” and “ Aladdin.” These two have 
been translated directly from the Arabic MSS. 
in the Bibliotheque Nationals, lately aoquired 
by M. Hermann Zotenberg (see Academy, 
January 22, 1887). This distinguished Orient¬ 
alist, by-the-by, is now printing the text 
of “Aladdin” with prolegomena and anno¬ 
tations, which will bis most interesting and 
novel to students. Sir R. Burton has been 
compelled, through the impediments placed in 
his way by the Bodleian authorities (see 
Academy, November 13, 1886) to modify his 
plan, and to substitute Galland for the Wortiey 
Montague MSS., of which he has as yet trans¬ 
lated only half of the fourth volume. 

Messrs. Chatto & Wendus will publish 
shortly a new volume, by Mr. W. Clark Russell, 
entitled A Book for the Hammock. 

A BOOK likely to cause some sensation in 
clerical ciroles is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It is 
entitled, Only a Curate; and the writer died 
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'while his book was yet in the press. The hero 
of the story is a young Canadian, who, on 
taking orders in England, is much astonished 
by the machinery—if so it may be called—by 
which the Church of England is worked. 

Messes. Trubner & Co. have in the press, 
for immediate publication, A Guide to Alassio: 
a Pearl of the Riviera, by Dr. Joseph Schneer, 
containing a chapter on its history, an account 
of the town, the people, their manners and 
customs, trade and industry, excursions and 
meteorological observations. 

An Old World Story is the title of a new tale, 
founded on the times of the Commonwealth, 
that will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock very 
shortly. 

The City of London Publishing Company 
will almost immediately issue a volume of 
poems, entitled Roses and Thoms, by C. W. 
Heckethom. 

The next volume in the series of “ Camelot 
Classics,” published by Mr. Walter Scott, will 
be Mazzini’s Essays, Literary and Political, with 
an introduction by Mr. W. Clarke. 

Me. Aaron Watson' has made arrangements 
to contribute to a number of provincial news¬ 
papers a series of studies in Bohemia, under the 
title of “Characters of the Day.” 

Me. Arthur Symons’s Introduction to Robert 
Browning's Works (Cassell) has sold out its 
first edition of two thousand copies within four 
months. A revised edition will be ready next 
month, with Mr. Symons’s comments on 
Browning’s Parleyings. 

The Browning Society—of which Dr. 
F. J. FurnivaU was elected president 
at the late annual meeting—has more mem¬ 
bers than ever. Mr. Henderson has accepted 
the post of secretary for New Tork. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
next week Messrs. Sotheby will Bell an un¬ 
usually interesting collection of books, MSS., 
and autograph letters, the bulk of which come 
from the library of the late William Brice, of 
Bristol. Mr. Brice’s books include many county 
histories on large paper, and are all well bound. 
He also possessed all of the four folios of 
Shakspere, what is known as the Shakspere 
edition of Holinsbed, Purchas with the almost 
unique map, and the first edition of Hakluyt 
with the scarcely less rare map. Among the 
other lots we can only mention several holo¬ 
graph MSS. of Pope’s poems, and—what is 
still more attractive—similar holographs of 
some of Rossetti’s ballads and sonnets. It will 
be very curious to learn the comparative market 
prices of the originals of the “ Essay on Man ” 
and “ The Bang’s Tragedy.” 

By the death of the Rev. Dr. W. Maturin, 
of Dublin, the post of Marsh’s librarian in that 
city has become vacant. Marsh’s library has 
a curious history. It was founded in 1707 by 
Archbishop Marsh, who presented, as the 
nucleus of the collection, the books of the 
famous Bishop Stillingfleet, and endowed it 
with a good estate in the county Meath. At 
present it comprises about 20,000 volumes, 
besides some valuable MSS. The post is worth 
about £250 a year, with a residence. It is 
open to M.A.’s of any university in Great 
Britain or Ireland, and is not confined to 
clergymen, though hitherto the appointments 
have been notorious for unblushing jobbery. 
For more than a century—from 1773 to 1875— 
the librariansbip was held in succession by 
three clerical members of the Cradock family, 
descended from a former Dean of 8t. Patrick’s, 
and collaterally from an archbishop of Dublin 
of the same name. The duty of appointment is 
vested in a body of official governors, of whom 
two now happen to be Roman Catholics. 


Applications should be addressed to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, M. Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire called attention to Mr. H. J. S. 
Cotton’s little book on New India (Eegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.)—which (we may mention) has 
been translated into some half dozen of the 
vernacular languages. M. Saint-Hilaire com¬ 
mended the information given about the caste 
system, the joint-family Ufe, and the influence 
of education; but, while he agreed that Chris¬ 
tianity was destined to make no progress, he 
doubted the probability of the spread of Posi¬ 
tivism in India. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

An important series of papers by Mr. David 
A. Wells, the Amerioan economist, on the 
present “Great Depression of Trade,” will be 
commenced in the next number of the 
Contemporary Review, which will also contain 
a continuation of Mr. Holman Hunt's auto¬ 
biographical papers, and articles by M. Cler¬ 
mont Ganneau on “ The Moabite ritone,” by 
Lord Thring on “ Irish Alternatives,” by Prof. 
Stokes on “Alexander Knox and the Oxford 
Movement,” and by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen on 
“The Progress of Popular Music.” 

Princess Louise has placed at the disposal 
of the editor of the Lady's World the original 
drawing of the screen designed by herself and 
executed by members of the Lady’s Work 
Society, of which she is president. The design 
is being reproduced by lithography, and will be 
given in the Lady's World tor August. 

Me. G. A. Sala’s house in Mecklenburg 
Square will form the subject of a special article, 
with illustrations, in the August number of the 
Magazine of Art; Mr. Richard Jefferies will 
contribute a paper entitled “Nature in the 
Louvre ” ; the frontispiece will consist of a 
steel engraving of “The Daughter of Palma,” 
from the painting by Palma Vecchio. 

Lady Sophia Palmer will contribute to 
the August number of the Quiver a paper on 
“ Jerusalem as it is,” containing her experi¬ 
ences of the city during a recent visit to the 
Holy Land. 

“A Treacherous Calm” is the title of a 
new serial story by Thomas Keyworth, the 
opening chapters of which will appear in the 
August number of Cassell's Magazine. 


A TRANSLATION. 

APRIL DEINKINO SONO. 

{From the Italian of Giosue Carducci, “ Leiria 
Gravia," I.-IX.) 

Now from the leafy closes— 

Dark holm-oak, almond pale— 

Dances upon the gale 
The blithe birds’ nuptial song; 

And the shy, sweet primroses, 

On sunlit hills unfold; 

Eyes of the nymphs of old 
That watch the mortal throng. 

And sunbeams softly glowing 
The orchards white salute; 

And o’er the landscape mute 
The sky bends low with love; 

And April’s warm breath blowing 
Swayeth the com in flower; 

Like veil of bride in bower, 

Which her soft love-sighs move. 

With throbbing and leaping pulses, 

Feel the sweet influence both 
The vine’s rough trunk uncouth, 

The tender maiden’s breast; 

In odorous air of spring-tide 
Buddeth the tree-trunk cold; 

The love htr heart doth hold 
Is in bright blush confest. 


The warm air breeds a ferment, 

And in a seething flood 
Leaps in the veins the blood. 

Leaps in the cask the wine ; 

Ah. for thy native hillside, 

Red prisoner, dost thou fret? 

Is it thy strong Tegret 
That shakes that tun of thine ? 

Here of the vine-shoot joyous, 

The jocund spirit see; 

How better now employ us. 

Than set the captive free ? 

From where he is prisoned darkling. 

Free to the glad sunlight; 

Alive and brilliantly sparkling, 

Here in the wine cup bright. 

In sight of the hills that miss him, 

Again to see the day. 

Let the soft south wind kiss him 
That ushers in the May. 

Thou smil'st on him, O Sun, from thee he springs. 
Begot when thou sink’st low on Ops’ * deep 
breast. 

And this thy gift comfort to sad life brings. 

Ardent as thou art, yet serenely blest. 

When thou recedest prone, himself he flings. 
Celestial thrall in earth's dark jail oppreet. 

Then steep thy beams in heavenliest vermeil glow, 
And kiss, immortal sun, thy child’s bright brow. 
Vermeil is Mu—But that of golden hue, 

As thy bright hair, Apollo, lord of light; 

Or the fair nymphs’, that from Olympus drew 
Thee, to pursue through Tempo's vale their 
flight. 

What time the Ionian spirit joyous grew, 

And named thee lord of all things fair and 
bright. 

Alas, the fairest shapes are banisht now — 

Yet kiss, immortal sun, thy child’s bright brow. 

Of them he only doth to us remain ; 

And well I love him whether white or red; 
White, he’s the light that flashes from the brain, 
And sparkles into song in poet’s head. 

Red, he’s the true heart’s blood, strong to sustain. 
That leaps to high-souled deeds and conquers 
dread. 

Steep then thy beams in gold and vermeil glow. 
And kiss, immortal sun, thy child’s bright brow. 

M. R. Weld. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The “Smith and Wright” is the title of a 
very short paper in the Antiquary, by Mr. J. F. 
Hodgetts. It is instructive, but we feel that 
a great deal more information ought to have been 
given. So very much of what we call modern 
civilisation has been the direct result of the 
labours of the men who work in iron, wood, and 
stone, that we cannot but wish that the early 
and mediaeval history of these “ crafts ” should 
be dealt with in an exhaustive manner. 
“ Mellifont Abbey ” is the subject of a paper by 
Mr. F. R. MaoClintock. Though we have 
suffered more than any man can tell by the 
destruction of the remains of our monastic 
architecture in this island, the damage has 
not been so relentless as in Ireland. It is 
probable that, except in a few places on the 
eastern side of the island, the architectural 
glories of the green isle were never so great as 
those of England and Northom France. The 
long continued wars and rapine by which 
Ireland was tortured hindered the growth of 
architecture as it did the sister arts ; but that 
there was much that was beautiful we know, and 
of that much but a few precious fragments 
remain. Enough, however, exists, to show that 
in Ireland as elsewhere, architectural beauty 
was a strong passion. Mellifont was a Cisteroian 
house. Its founder was an Irish prince, but it 
really owes its origin to the great Saint Malachi, 
Archbishop of Armagh, the friend of Saint 

* Ops—the Oscan earth goddess; the meaning 
is that the wine is generated when the sun hangs 
low over the earth in winter. 
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Bernard. Mr, MaoClintock tells ns that 
“ monkish annals ... do not, as a rule, furnish 
very profitable matter for reflection.” In this 
we do not agree with him. How much should 
we know of the middle ages had it not been for 
the monastic chroniclers ? We conoede, how¬ 
ever, that the storm-time of the Reformation, 
■when the religious houses were secularised, is 
also important. Richard Conter, the last 
abbot, surrendered his house to King Henry 
VIII. in 1540. The abbey lands seem not to have 
been given away until 1566, when they were 
bestowed on Sir Edward Moore, an English 
soldier of fortune. The abbey was then con¬ 
verted into a dwelling house where the Moores 
resided until they removed to Moore Abbey, 
the present seat of the family, early in the last 
century. The work of destruction has not been 
so complete here as elsewhere; we gather 
from Mr. MacClintock’s paper that the 
chapter-house is still in a nearly perfect state. 
The series of papers on “ Old Storied Houses ” 
progresses well. The Oaks, West Bromwich, 
is the one treated of now. From the engraving 
here given, it seems to be an excellent specimen 
of those half-timbered structures of which 
England once possessed so many fine examples. 
Mr. Peacock has contributed a paper on John 
Hodgson,” author of the History of Northumber¬ 
land, which draws attention to the fact that 
Hodgson, as well as being a learned antiquary, 
assisted Sir Humphrey Davey in those researches 
which led to the invention of the safety-lamp. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for July contains 
another article on the date of the prophecy of 
Joel by Dr. Matthes, with reference to recent 
writers, especially W. L. Pearson, whose ill- 
thought-out tractate derives special importance 
from the assistance which the author states that 
he received from Prof. Dillmann. Dr. van 
Manen renews recent attempts to raise the 
credit of Mansion. This first paper contains a 
historical survey; in the next, a detailed dis¬ 
cussion will be given relative to the Epistle to 
the Galatians. Dr. van Leeuwen notices W. 
Wason’s edition of Plato’s “ Symposion,” taking 
a higher and, as it seems, worthier view of that 
charming work. Dr. Hugenholtz draws atten¬ 
tion to some points in Wundt's important work 
on ethics. Dr. Bal jon criticises the treatment of 
the text in Heinrici’s excellent commentary on 
2 Corinthians. Dr. Tiele notices recent issues 
of the 11 Sacred Books of the East." 

The July Livre is as interesting as usual in 
its minor and oontemporary articles ; but the 
part destined for posterity is not so good as it 
might be, and as it often recently has been. A 
review of Mr. Rogers Rees’s Pleasure! of a Book- 
warm, and an account of “ Les Grands Editeurs 
d’Allemagne ” are, no doubt, both things which 
may very properly find a place in such a pub¬ 
lication. But we hardly think that either is up 
to the level of chief piece of resistance in Le 
Livre-, and other there is none. Something 
the same may be said of the illustrations—a 
portrait of Herr Paul Lindau, and a rather 
commonplace sketch of the Rouen Typographi¬ 
cal Exhibition. They oertainly “ do not over- 
stimilate”; indeed, they do not “stimilate” 
half enough. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING, 
xu. 

I have now endeavoured to demonstrate that 
when we place the printer of the Costeriana 
and his products in a period commencing with 
the year 1471 and ending several years after¬ 
wards, we find him and them cut a very strange 
figure indeed among the other printers and the 
other products of that period. But when we 
place him and some, at least, of his works 
about and before 1454, that is to say, if we 
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acknowledge him as the inventor of printing 
and some of his works as the firstfruits of the 
art of printing, we are able, forthwith, to 
reconcile a variety of circumstances, tradi¬ 
tions, and accounts, which otherwise remain 
hopelessly at variance with each other, and 
with a period of 1471 to 1474, and later. If 
we place the Costeriana about and before 1454, 
we make them (in accordance with the state¬ 
ment of the Cologne Chronicle) the first pre¬ 
figuration of Mentz printing, and have the key 
to the perfection of the Mentz products which 
we already observe at the moment that the 
art of printing made its appearance there. If 
we refuse to date the Costeriana so early, and 
to accept them as the models of Mentz 
printing, this perfection of Mentz printing must 
always be regarded as an inexplicable fact. 
And if we refuse to date the Costeriana so 
early, and to accept them as the models of 
Mentz printing, we are compelled to act in the 
most extraordinary manner. In the first place, 
we should have to say that (though biblio- 
graphically speaking the Dutch and the Guten¬ 
berg and the Sohoeffer Donat uses oannot be 
said to differ in point of time, yet in order to 
satisfy some theory) we declare the Dutch 
Donatuses to have been printed circa 1471-74, 
therefore about twenty or thirty years later 
than the Mentz Donatuses. Our next step 
would be, of course, to declare that the Specula 
and the Dodrinales, and all the other Costeriana 
which cannot be separated from the Donatuses, 
were likewise not printed before 1471-74. And 
when once we have satisfied ourselves that 
these arguments are perhaps not usual, but 
demanded by the exigencies of the Gutenberg 
theory, and have, accordingly, brushed the 
Dutoh Donatuses, and the Specula, and the 
Dodrinales completely out of our sight, we 
smilingly say to anyone who dares to call our 
attention to Ulrich Zell’s testimony in the 
Cologne Chronicle of 1499: “ But, my dear 
sir, there are no Donatuses printed in Holland 
that Zell could possibly refer to as having been 
the ‘prefiguration’ for Mentz printing, for 
those that you are thinking of were printed 
long after the invention of printing had been 
made at Mentz. Zell was mistaken in every 
one of his particulars; he meant Donatuses 
printed from wooden blocks, not from 
movable types, and when he spoke of Hol¬ 
land he meant Flanders! ” And if anyone 
should have the courage to refer to Junius's 
account of the Haarlem invention, we simply 
declare that his whole account is a fable, 
a legend, a myth from beginning to end. 
And if anyone should hesitate and murmur 
that, though some of Junius’s particulars appear 
doubtful, and even wrong, yet a good mauy of 
the genealogical and bibliographical particulars 
mentioned by him have turned out to be abso¬ 
lutely true, and that this could not have been 
the case if everthing had been a falsehood—we 
reply that Junius also relates particulars about 
a mermaid, and tells us that a woman had 
given birth to 365 babies at one and the same 
time, and that therefore everything else men¬ 
tioned in his Batavia must be a fable also. 

In other words, if we refuse to date (some at 
least of) the Costeriana before Mentz printing, 
we are compelled to deal with Zell’s account in 
the Cologne Chfonide in a manner which 
would not be allowed in any other case. We 
should have to say that this man, whose 
utterances as regards Gutenberg and Mentz 
printing are regarded as Gospel-truths, went 
completely off his head the moment he spoke of 
Dutch Donatuses, and said something quite 
different from what he meant, or, rather, referred 
to something that he omitted to say. In fact, 
desperate attempts to distort and discredit 
Zell’s aocount have been made at all times, and 
by various authors. As long as no typographi¬ 
cally-printed Donatuses had been discovered, 


the opponents of the Haarlem claims pointed 
exultingly to this want of evidence in proof of 
Zell’s allegation, who, therefore, so they said, 
could only have meant xylographieally-printed 
Donatuses. Now that we have the very 
Donatuses, whioh were formerly (when people 
fancied that they did not exist) emphatically 
demanded as the only means of substantiating 
Zell’s assertion, the opponents of the Haarlem 
claims turn round and say: (1) that Zell must 
have meant Flanders when he spoke of 
Holland; (2) that he could only have meant 
xylographio Donatuses, as otherwise his ac¬ 
count would be contradictory in itself, ascribing 
the invention of printing to two persons and to 
two different places; (3) that he was a pupil of 
Peter Schoeffer, the rival of Johan Gutenberg, 
and, therefore, wished to detract from the 
latter’s glory; and (4), lastly, some ingenious 
editor of the Cologne Chronicle professes to 
have discovered that Ulrich Zell, though he is 
expressly named as the author of the substan t ial 
part (the beginning and progress of printing) 
of the celebrated passage in the Cologne 
Chronicle, did not suggest it, after all. Explana¬ 
tions and applications of this astounding feat 
of interpretation may be read in Dr. Van der 
Linde’s last two works on printing, and his 
explanations and interpretations are echoed by 
all those who wish to acknowledge Gutenberg 
as the inventor of printing. There is, of course, 
contradiction in the account of the Cologne 
Chronicle if we were to take it as a whole, 
because it apparently tells us in the first instance 
(1) that the art of printing was invented at 
Mentz in 1440; and it then goes on to say (2) 
that from 1440 to 1450 the art and all that 
belonged to it was investigated; and it 
continues to say (3) that in 1450 people began 
to print, the first book that was printed being 
the Bible in Latin; then follows the important 
contradiction (4) that, although the art was 
discovered at Mentz, as is said before, in the 
manner as it is now [1499} o us tomary, yet the 
first prefiguration was found in Holland out of 
the Donatuses, which had been printed there 
before that time [1450], and from and out of 
them was taken the beginning of the aforesaid 
art, and it has been found much more masterly 
and more exact (subtilis) than that [other = in 
Holland] manner was, and has become more 
and more artistic; then follows (5) a contra¬ 
diction of Nic. Jenson being the inventor of 
printing; then, again (6), an assertion that the 
first discoverer ( vinder) of printing was a 
citizen of Mentz, who was bom at Strassburg 
and named “ jonker Johan Gudenburoh "; then 
(7) an assertion that the art of printing spread 
from Mentz to Cologne, Strassburg, and Venice; 
finally (8), the information of the oompiler that 
the beginning and progress of the aforesaid art 
had been verbally related to him by the up¬ 
right man, master Ulrich Zell, of Hanau, still 
a printer at Cologne in 1499. 

Now, it is admitted (in fact, it is dear from 
the wording) that statement No. 1 was oopied 
by the compiler of the Cologne Ohronide from 
Hartmann Sohedel’s Chronide, published in 
1493; that statement No. 2 was written by 
the same oompiler as a transition from state¬ 
ment 1 to 3; that the latter statement was 
made by Ulrich Zell. And rational people 
would come to the conclusion that statement 
No. 4 was also made by him. But no; state¬ 
ment No. 4 is declared to have been written down 
by the compiler, just as if the latter himself did 
not distinctly say that the beginning and pro- 
gress of the art had been told him by Ulrica 
Zell. 

I think it must be plain to everybody that if 
we remove statement No. 1, which is aiuaitted 
to have been copied from Sohedd’s Chronicle, 
the whole passage in the Cologne Chronicle 
becomes quite clear; in fact, it is not in e 
least obscure, unless we decline to liave any- 
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thing to do with the Haarlem tradition. We gee 
that the compiler of the Cologne Chronicle 
took counsel with Ulrich Zell as to the art of 
printing, and that Zell told him certain things 
which he would not, or could not, reconcile 
with the statements which he found printed in 
the historical books at his disposal. So he 
copied first Hartmann Schedel’s statement (1), 
and inserted No. 2 in order to reconcile state¬ 
ments Nos. 1 and 3. But when we remove Nos. 

1 and 2, and also regard Nos. 6, 7, and 8 as 
the compiler’s statements, as they certainly 
appear (even to Dr. Van der Linde) to be, 
what is there to prevent us from accepting 
statements 3 and 4 as Zell’s utterances P They 
actually relate the beginning and progress of 
the art of printing, which the compiler, as he 
says, had heard from Zell. 

We should, of course, have to reject Zell’s 
statements if we had no Donatuaes which could 
be said, to have been printed in Holland before 
people printed at Mentz. I, for one, should 
even feel inclined to reject Zell’s statement, if, 
after nearly four hundred years, we had found 
only a single Donatos printed in Holland, because 
Zell speaks in the plural. But we have several 
editions of Donatuaes, which have undoubtedly 
been printed in Holland. These two circum¬ 
stances (the plurality of the Donatuaes and the 
fact that they were printed in Holland) agree, 
therefore, with Zell’s statements. But those | 
who wish to reject his testimony tell us that 
the Donatuaes printed in Holland were not 
printed before people printed in Mentz. I have 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the Donatuaes 
printed in Holland may be said to be at least 
as old as the Gutenberg and Schoeffer Donatuaes ; 
and that, if we grant so much, the Dutch 
Donatuaes may then be said to be older than 
the Mentz Donatuaes, for there is no difference 
Detween the printed books of the period 1454 to 
1477. It is clearly the duty of the opponents 
of Zell’s testimony to say why the Dutch 
Donatuaes should be dated even a single year 
later than the Mentz Donatuaes. 

We should, of course, have also to rejeot 
Zell’s statements, if the Donatuaes, which 
we may fit into his account, differed, even 
in the minutest particular, from the books 
on which the claims of Holland (—Haar¬ 
lem) are based by a tradition handed down 
to us by Junius, and which cannot be said 
to have derived, in any sense of the word, its 
particulars from Zell or -from the Cologne 
Chronicle. If, for instance, the Speculum and 
the Doctrinale, on which Junius based the 
Haarlem (=Holland) claims, could be declared, 
with any degree of certainty, to have been 
printed not earlier than 1480-1490, I, for one, 
should certainly abstain from saying one word 
more. But when we see the opponents of the 
Haarlem claims themselves admit that the 
printing of those works cannot very well -be 
placed later than 1471-1474, then we may be 
allowed to ask them what difference they\[ 
can point out between the printing and 
workmanship of these Dutch and German 
incunabula produced between 1454 and 1474, 
which would compel us to date the former later 
than the latter. Or I for one should abstain 
also from saying one word more if the types of 
the Speculum and the Doctrinale, on which 
Junius based the Haarlem (= Holland) claims, 
differed, even in the minutest particular, 
from the types of the Donatuaes which 
we may fit into Zell’s account. But 
we know that the types of the three works 
mentioned, independently, by Zell and Junius 
are identical, and, therefore, forbid _ us to 
separate Zell’s account from that of Junius. 

But, really, the opponents of the Haarlem 
claims have realised themselves the difficulties 
of rejecting Zell’s account, or of not ascribing 
it to rum; otherwise they would not suggest, 
at the very moment that they deny that Zell 


wrote the statements, that Zell meant xylo- I PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 
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would they have suggested that Zell had been 
a pupil of Peter 8choeffer, the rival of Johan 


Gutenberg, and, therefore, wished to detract 
from the latter’s glory. Here I really feel 
inclined to agree most heartily with Dr. Van 
der Linde and all other opponents of the 
Haarlem claims; for if Zell had actually 
been animated with such a feeling against 
Gutenberg he could not have chosen a surer 
basis for his opposition to his enemy’s glory 
than the Donatuaes printed in Holland before 
people printed at Mentz. They surely not 
only detract from Gutenberg’s glory, but they 
destroy his claims to the invention altogether. 
Dr. Van der Linde and other opponents of the 
Haarlem claims, in suggesting this enmity on 
Zell’s part, forget to tell us why Zell, the so- 
called pupil of Peter Schoeffer, in wishing to 
injure Gutenberg’s reputation, should have 
ascribed the first prefiguration to non-German 
Donatuaes, or to any Donatuaes, or xylographie 
Donatuaes in particular. Why should he not 
have said (if he meant xylographie Donatuaes) 
that Gutenberg took his inspiration from block 
printing? Or, when he set about making a 
false statement, and wished to injure Guten¬ 
berg, why should he not have said that 
Schoeffer’s Donatuaes were the first prefigura¬ 
tion ? I believe there is only one answer to all 
these questions, and a good many others that 
may be asked. Zell was speaking the truth to 
the compiler of the Cologne Chronicle, and the 
truth of his account is proved by the Donatuaes 
which we possess, and which were printed in 
Holland before people printed at Mentz. 

J. H. Hessels. 
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pflege im 18. Jahrh. Ein Beitrag snr Gesobichte d. 
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Luckhardt. * M. 40 Pf. 
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9fr. 
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2 M. 
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deutscho Bearbeitg. der Oavallari - Holm'eohen 
tdpografla arcbeologica di Siracusa. Btrassburg 
HJltz. 10 M. 

MaschSOAt, P. Oorrespondanoe de Louise de Ooligny, 
princeesed’Orange. (1868-1620.; Paris: Doin. lOfr. 

MullenhSM- Rkohbkeo. H. Frbr. v. Die Annexion 
d. ElsasS dnrob Frankreioh u. Rllokblloke anf die 
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bis sum Byswioker Frieden (1648-1697). Straas- 
burg: Heltz. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
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u. der Bohwelz. Btrassburg: Noiriel. 8 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCEB'S NUN’S PBIEST’S TALE. 

Cambridge: July M, 1887. 

Tyrwhitt has pointed out how cleverly 
Chaucer has expanded his Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
out of one of the fables of Marie de France. 
He quotes the fable, in the original Old French, 
from the Harleian M8. No. 978, fol. 76. The 
same fable appears as No. 51 in Roquefort’s 
edition of Hie fables of Marie de France 
(Paris, 1820), where it is printed from another 
M8. I think many readers would be glad of 
a translation of Marie’s fable, as it enables one 
to make the comparison with Chaucer much 
more easily. I, therefore, subjoin one, follow¬ 
ing Tyrwhitt’s text mainly, as it seems to be 
the better of the two: 

“ THB C0CX AND TUB POX. 

“ A Cock our story tells of, who 
High on a dunghill stood and crew. 

A Fox, attracted, straight drew nigh, 

And spake soft words of flattery. 

‘ Dear sir! ” said he, * your look’s dirine ; 

I never saw a bird so fine ! 

I never heard a voice so clear 
Except your father’s—ah! poor dear! 

His voice rang clearly, loudly—but 
Most clearly, when his eyes were shut! ’ 

‘ The same with me! ’ the Cock replies, 

And flaps his wings, and shuts his eyes. 

Each note rings clearer than the last— 

The Fox starts up, and holds him fast; 

Towards the wood he hies apace. 

But as he crossed an open space, 

The shepherds spy him; off they fly; 

The dogs give ebaselwith hue and cry. 

The Fox still holds the Cock; but fear 
Suggests his case is growing queer— 

1 Tush! ’ cries the Cock, ‘ cry out, to grieve ’em, 
“ The Cock is mine! I’ll never leave him! ” ’ 
The Fox attempts, in scorn, to shout, 

And opes his mouth; the Cock slips out, 

And, in a trice, has gained a tree. 

Too late the Fox begins to see 
How well the Cock his game has play'd; 

For once his tricks have been repaid. 

In angry language, uncontroll’d, 

He ’gms to curse the mouth that’s bold 
To speak, when it should silent be. 

* Well,’ says the Cock, ‘ the same with me; 

I curse the eyes that go to sleep 
Just when they ought sharp watch to keep 
Lest evil to their lord befall.’ 

Thus fools contrariously do all: 

They chatter when they should be dumb, 

And, when they ought to speak, are mum.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH EDITION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT IN GREEK. 

Ulm: June #,1887. 

May I call attention in the Academy to the 
fact that it is now exactly 300 years since the 
first edition of the New Testament in Greek 
was printed in England ? Such, at least, is the 
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statement of the well-known editor Reuss, of 
Strassbnrg, and of all bibliographers whom I 
have read. On p. 91 of his Bibliotheca Novi Teata- 
menti Oraeci (1872) E. Reuss describes an 
edition “ Londini, excudebat Thomas Vautrol- 
lerins, 1587, 16°, of which he says: 

“ Editio omnium in Britannia procnratarum prime. 
Typogiaphi e Gallia oriundi nomen Le Long et 
Maaohlus p. 224 perperam Wantrollerium scri- 
bunt.” 

According to an indication on the title-page, 
which is confirmed by the collations of Reuss, 
the text was taken from H. Stephanas (sine loco 
1576, 16°, or rather from the later reprint 1587, 
16°) and diligently collated with the last 
edition of Beza. Even the types of H. Ste¬ 
phanos were followed by the English printer. 
Renss adds: 

“ Union m quod nandsci potui exemplar possidet 
Bibliotheca ad S. Genovevae Farisiensis.” 

Nor was there a copy in the famous collection 
of Pastor Lorok, now in the Royal Public 
library of Stuttgart. 

Dr. 0. R. Gregory mentions in his Prolego¬ 
mena to Titchendorf (iii., p. 218), that Scrivener 
(Introduction , 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1874, p. 390, 
n. i.) speaks of an edition “Londmii anno 1565 ”; 
but Gregory adds: “quae haec sit, nescio.” 
And he has also the statement: “ Bibliographi 
omnes N.T. Gr. in Anglia primnm anno 1587 
editum esse docent.” 

It is a remarkable fact that it took so long a 
time till the want of the Greek Testament was 
general enough in England to encourage an 
English printer to undertake an edition of it. 
This fact may be compared with the similar 
statement, which I happened to read the other 
day in Kapp’s Oeechichte dee deutachen Buch- 
handele, that during the whole of the fifteenth 
century no edition of the Bible appeared in 
England, but between 1526 and 1600 no less 
than 306. And nowadays it is from England 
that we receive not only the reprints of the 
textae receptue published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society—editions which we would 
rather miss—but also such standard editions of 
the Greek Testament as that of Westcott and 
Sort, not to speak of such minor, but none the 
less valuable, contributions towards the textual 
history of the Bible as those on the Codex 
Amiatinus which appeared lately in the columns 
of the Academy. 

I ought to add that I have no means of 
ascertaining in what English libraries and col¬ 
lections copies of this edition are to be found. 
Perhaps in England it is not so rare as it 
seems, according to this statement of Reuss, 
to be on the Continent. At all events, I hope 
to be excused, in this time of centenaries, for 
having called attention to what we must for 
the present consider as the first English edition 
of the New Testament in Cheek. 

E. Nestle. 


THE STOWE MISSAL. 

Waimer: July 18,1887. 

Invalided, away from home and books, I am 
not well placed for re-arguing the various 
points raised in the latter half of Dr. MacCarthy’s 
letter in the Academy of July 16. I still join 
issue with him on the more important of them, 
while accepting his corrections on some points 
of detail, to which he now draws my attention 
for the first time. 

With regard to the symbol N, the dates 
usually assigned to the books of Dimma and 
Mulling are extremely problematical, and rest 
on _ proposed identifications of their writers 
which may be as unfounded as Dr. MacCarthy’s 
proposed identification of Moel Caich. Apart 
from this, the small liturgical portions of those 
volumes with which alone we are now con¬ 
cerned are, if I remember right, not coeval 


with the bulk of the text, and may, like the 
St. Gall MS. 1395, be at least as late as the 
ninth, and possibly as the tenth, century. 

The list of errata in my printed version of 
the Stowe text I accept as provisionally and 
presumably correct. Scholars will be generous 
enough to accept my explanation of them for 
what it is worth. My work was accomplished 
under difficulties. The Stowe Missal was at 
that time private property. There was no 
apparent probability then of its ever ceasing to 
be such, otherwise I would gladly have waited. 
Through the kind courtesy of the present Lord 
Ashbumham, I was practically the first person 
to have access to it. I travelled down from 
London to Ashbumham Place by the newspaper 
train in winter, starting about 5 a.m., and was 
engaged for thirty-six hours continuously (meal 
times excepted) in transcribing about one 
hundred pages of the MS. I worked through 
the whole mght by candle light, and my eyes 
have not yet quite recovered from the strain. 
I was permitted to pay a second visit to Ash¬ 
bumham Place to correct the proof-sheets, 
which I took with me. There were numerous 
misreadings of my own as well as printers’ 
errors to correct. The MS. is not “ as plain as 
print.” A glance at Dr. MacCarthy’s plate, as 
well as the long discussions in your columns 
about certain readings, prove this. It pre¬ 
sented, and still presents, many unsolved diffi¬ 
culties, partly due to its palimpsest character, 
partly to the dislocation of two leaves, to which 
I have called attention on p. 261, note 62, 
partly to the carelessness of the scribes and the 
corruptness of the text. Frequently neither 
grammar nor sense helped one to the true 
reading. In a text where a collect is headed 
“ In sollemnitatibus Petri et Christi ” (p. 227) 
by error for “ Petri et Pauli,” one need not be 
surprised that Stellae (= Epiphany) should be 
placed as a heading to words which refer to 
Maundy Thursday (p. 235). 

Such rapid work in a limited time is very 
different from working at the MS. at leisure in 
the library of the Royal Irish Academy at 
Dublin, with another person’s printed transcript 
and notes, though unacknowledged, by one’s 
side, and with Irish experts at hand to consult 
in case of difficulty. 

With this apologia I will stop. In the face 
of Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter in last week’s 
Academy, your readers will agree with me that 
discussion is difficult with a controversialist 
who can only escape from the charge of frau¬ 
dulent references if he is willing to admit the 
charges of ambiguity and irrelevancy, and the 
gist of whose arguments it is sometimes im¬ 
possible to catch, because they are not conducted 
upon the ordinary lines of English or of any 
other, save possibly Irish, logic. 

F. E. Warren. 

[In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter in 'the 
Academy of last week, p. 42, coL 1,1. 5, for 
“ 1250” read “ 1150.”] 


DIVINATION BY THE WINNOWINO BASKET. 

July 8,1887. 

In the Gentleman '« Magazine for July, is a 
paper by Mr. Sharer under the heading 
“Mystica Yannus,” which gives some interest¬ 
ing particulars connecting the Eastern method 
of winnowing wheat with that practised in 
Prance during the middle ages, and, doubtless, 
long before. The writer also refers to the 
ancient Greek and Roman reverence for the 
Van, and to its mention in the Bible. He 
gives a curious account of the sanctity of the 
implement, and shows that it is still used in 
India as a babe’s first cradle, in the same 
manner as is represented on Grecian bas- 
reliefs of great antiquity. Finally, he offers 
some speculations on the use of the epithet 
“ mystica ” in the mention of the “ vannus 


Iaochi ” in the first Georgic of Virgil. “ Re¬ 
flection will show,” says Mr. Sherer, “ that 
there was a sacredness attaching to the winnow- 
ing-basket.” 

It is perhaps a dim reminiscence of this 
ancient cult that prompts some of the lower 
classes in Hindustan to use the sup as an in¬ 
strument of divination. It should be men¬ 
tioned that this primaeval winno wing-engine is 
nothing but a flat basket with one side higher 
than the next two, the fourth being entirely 
open. It thus lets the grain fall, while at the 
same time it serves as a fan. Its form, there¬ 
fore, resembles that of the modern English 
dust-pan. Through the wicker-work of the 
raised side, or back, a strong T-shaped twig is 
driven, one end of the cross-piece resting lightly 
on the finger. A question is then asked, ana 
“Yes” or “No” is augured according as the 
basket, thus suspended, turns to left or right; 
an archaic anticipation of the oracles of 
“ Planchette.” This description is given 
from memory, after the lapse of years; per¬ 
haps Captain Temple, or some other Indian 
folklorist, can correct or amplify it. In any 
case it appears to point to a mystery and 
reverence hanging over the efip. 

I may add that Mr. Sherer’s attempt to con¬ 
nect the word with tip —“ a bivalve-shell”— 
does not seem tenable. The two words are 
derived from two different Sanscrit roots. 

Be this as it may, the article is full of in¬ 
teresting suggestion, and the subject deserves 
to be worked out as an old dereliot of the 
common ancestors of Europe and Asia. 

M. A. 


“THE BLUE VASE” AND “THE PRUSSIAN 
VA8E.” 

July 19, 1887. 

Prof. W. Wright has called attention to the 
faot that my story, “The Blue Vase,” in 
Belgravia for June, 1887, closely resembles 
Miss Edgeworth’s “Prussian Vase,” in her 
Moral Talet, vol. i., p. 167 (edit. 1832). I was 
quite ignorant that Miss Edgeworth had told 
the story till it was pointed out to me. It was 
given in 1817 in the Niederrheiniache Archiv, 
vol. i., and thence was quoted repeatedly in 
Germany in the controversy which raged 
against the secret system of trial, and in favour 
of the introduction of trial by jury; and, as 
Dr. Loffler says, “without the slightest sus- 

S icion that the story was not authentic.” At 
«t Dr. Loffler, editor of the Berliner Gerichta- 
Zeitung, disputed the facts. He showed that 
there were improbabilities in it, which made it 
impossible to accept it, without further evidence, 
as genuine history. As it was so uncertain 
where fact ended and fiction began, I gave the 
incidents a romantic colour, and rounded them 
off as a story, without any suspicion that Miss 
Edgeworth had done the same long before. 
There is, probably, some substratum of fact. 

S. Baring- Go uld. 


SCIENCE. 

DELITZSCh’s ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. 

Aaiyrischee Wbrterbuoh zur gesammten biaher 
veroflentlichten Keilschriftliteratur unter 
Beriicksichtigung zahlreicher unveroffent- 
liohter Texte. Von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. 
(Leipzig: Hinricha.) 

An American humorist has said that “ it is 
better not to know so much than to know so 
much that aint so.” The remark conld 
nowhere be better applied than to Assyrian 
lexicography. The greatest harm has been 
done to Assyriology by the pretensions of 
some of its students to so much certain fcnow- 
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ledge on philological questions. A few years 
ago, when Assyrian scholars were more 
moderate, their work commanded the respect 
of the learned world. 

"When the lamented George Smith dis¬ 
covered the deluge tablet, creating a revolu¬ 
tion in Oriental study, public attention was 
directed anew to the value of Assyrian for 
Semitic philology and the history of the Bible. 
Smith’s translations, after the lapse of a 
numborof years, may still be studied with profit. 
The first attempt at an Assyrian dictionary 
was made by E. Norris, three volumes of 
which were published. The many references 
given made it an invaluable help to scholars. 
More recently a fairly oomplete concordance 
of words and of the passages where they 
occur has been issued by the Rev. J. N. 
Strassmaier; and the accuracy of Mr. Pinches 
has rendered available a large number of addi¬ 
tional texts in the invaluable series issued by 
the British Museum. Notwithstanding this, 
Assyrian lexicography has but made a 
beginning. When we know how many 
thousand contract tablets still lie untrans¬ 
lated upon the shelves of the British Museum, 
in which a vast number of unknown words 
occur, and when we remember how small a 
part of the Assyrian and Babylonian litera¬ 
ture we possess, we are bound to grant that 
we must be still a long way from finality 
in our knowledge of that very difficult 
language. 

The published books, however, of Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig, convey to 
the reader a very different idea. His works, 
The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of 
Assyrian Research and Prolegomena z u einem 
neuen Hebraisoh - Aramdischen Worterbuch 
Alten Testaments, claim far too much for 
Assyrian. Upon him rests the responsi¬ 
bility for a large share of the disrepute into 
which Assyriology has fallen, and he deserves 
the rebuke which he has received at the hands 
of such scholars as Th. Noldeke, D. H. 
Muller, and others. The idea which Delitzsoh 
advances, that Assyriologists have arrived, in 
so short a time, at foregone conclusions on so 
many points of Semitic philology, is justly 
set aside by the best Arabic and Syriac scholars 
everywhere. 

The most recent contribution to Assyrian 
lexicography, whioh is the subject of this 
review, was announced at least eight years 
ago; and scholars have waited impatiently 
for it, hoping that thereby the study of 
Assyrian would be made much easier. But 
how sadly have we all been disappointed! 
The book is neither fitted for the beginner 
nor for the scholar. For the beginner it is 
too bewildering and indefinite. He needs only 
to know the result at which Assyriologists 
have arrived, without being troubled with the 
processes by which these results have been 
reached. It is of no interest to him to learn 
when Delitzsch copied the texts he quotes, or 
how large or how small some of the unimportant 
tablets quoted are. In fact, these things do 
not properly belong to a dictionary at all. 
The beginner also is unable to appreciate the 
long discussions which are found all through 
the book. The scholar, on the other hand, 
has no use for them. The passages upon 
which they are based are all familiar to him, 
as likewise are many others which he wonders 
not to find mentioned. Every thorough 


student of Assyrian will be struck with the 
very few letters and documents of which 
Delitzsch seems to have any knowledge. The 
same is true as to the contract tablets. Hence 
the dictionary is of no value for this class of 
inscriptions, and this is where the scholar 
would most desire such a work. What is the 
value of a dictionary which does not solve any 
of the difficulties of the language ? 

One qualification which is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the preparation of such a work is the 
ability to copy Assyrian inscriptions correctly. 

In the publications of earlier years there are 
frequent errors, and these must be carefully 
corrected, or the lexicographer will be dis¬ 
cussing words and giving references which 
in reality do not exist. Certain unpublished 
texts are so well known that they must be 
used in any dictionary. Furthermore, Strass¬ 
maier, in his concordance referred to above, 
published a great many unedited texts. 
Delitzsch, therefore, felt himself bound to do 
the same. This he has attempted; but with 
what success? In a small Assyrian docu¬ 
ment containing forty-four lines (K. 525) 
he has made twenty mistakes of copying. In 
his copy of K. 646 I have noticed several 
mistakes, besides many characters badly 
drawn. Even in the fragment of a tablet 
belonging to the creation legend (which is 
given twice on the same tablet) he has made 
several mistakes, such as reading ut for lit, &c. 
This text is beautifully clear, and no trouble 
to a good reader of Assyrian. In fact, so far 
as I have observed, not even the smallest and 
most clearly written fragment of the texts 
that Delitzsch has published for the 
first time is without mistakes. Moreover, 
the method followed must inevitably lead to 
mistakes. To attempt to publish unedited 
texts in transcription can be of no advantage 
to science, for they must all be published over 
again. Why then should so large a space be 
occupied by these untrustworthy transcrip¬ 
tions? 

There are also many undoubted mistakes 
in the explanation of words. Delitzsch 

separates adannu (p. 135) and adannis (p. 160), 
putting them under different roots. Now, 
the former is an adjective and the latter is 
the adverb from the very same root. The 
same word occurs in Arabic and Aramaic, 
and means “time.” The word Aba is used 
for an official of some kind, and is of frequent 
occurence. Delitzsch gives us the conjec¬ 
tures of others as to its probable meaning, 
including his own, and then begins bis dis¬ 
quisition by saying that it is undoubtedly 
“ good Semitic.” But it is quite certain that 
the word is not Semitic at all, but Accadian. 
Delitzsch himself shows that he realises 
the weight of the argument against himself. 
This is, however, a weakness of his entire 
method. He considers almost everything 
Semitic. He tries to ignore the existence of 
anything else but Assyrian. One must 
everywhere be struck with the paucity of 
comparisons made with the other Semitic 
languages. Where are the many Arabic and 
Syriac words which ought to have been 
placed side by side with their Assyrian 
equivalents in any work professing to be an 
Assyrian dictionary ? Have these languages 
no longer a place in Semitic philology ? One 
would think so, if one had no other informa- 
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tion than that supplied by the works of 
Delitzsch. Has Assyrian advanced so far, 
and is the published literature so complete, 
that it can take such an independent posi¬ 
tion ? We venture to think not. Xt is cor¬ 
rect to dwell upon the light that Assyrian has 
thrown on the Hebrew language, for Hebrew 
undoubtedly owes much to Assyrian research ; 
but it would certainly be more sensible to 
point out what Assyrian has become with the 
aid of and under the leadership of Hebrew and 
Arabic. What a pitiable condition Assyriology 
would be in now if it had not had the assist¬ 
ance of these languages, which were already 
well known before the first Assyrian text was 
deciphered! 

Now, there is need of an Assyrian dic¬ 
tionary on quite a different plan from that of 
Delitzsch. Some scholar ought to prepare 
a pocket dictionary, containing eight or ten 
thousand words, giving the principal meanings, 
and, in case of unfamiliar words, adding one 
or two passages illustrating their uses. Such 
a work would meet the requirements of 
students, and could be published at a price 
within reach of those for whom it would be 
intended. The subscription for Delitzsch's 
book is about £15, whioh is as much above 
its merit as it is beyond the reach of most 
Assyrian scholars. S. Aldbbt Smith. 


THE "ARCHIV FUR QEXCHICHTE DER 
PffILOSOPHIE .” 

In this age of specialist periodicals, it may 
seem strange that so important a subject a s 
the history of philosophy has hitherto had no 
recognised organ of its own, and that students 
should have had to turn to numberless reviews 
dealing not only with philosophy proper, 
but also with the classics and with theology. 

This want is now to be supplied by the issue 
of an Archiv fiir GeschicMe der Philosophic, 
which has already obtained the support of the 
best names in other countries as well as in 
Germany. The editor in chief is Dr. Ludwig 
Stein, dozent at Zurich, who will take as his 
special department post-Aristotelian Greek 
philosophy, Roman philosophy, and the philo¬ 
sophy of the fathers, the schoolmen, and the 
renaissance. The other editors of special 
departments are—Prof. Hermann Diels, of 
Berlin, for pre-Socratic philosophy; Prof. 
Eduard Zeller, also of Benin, for the period 
from Socrates to Aristotle; Prof. Benno 
Erdmann, of Breslau, for modem philosophy 
down to Kant; and Prof. Wilhelm Dilthey, 
of Berlin, for the period since Kant. 

A special feature of the Archiv is to be a 
Jahresbericht or annual summary of the current 
publications on philosophical subjects according 
to the classification just given. While in tins 
summary Prof. Felice Tocco, of Florenoe, will 
be responsible for Italy; Herr P. Tannery, of 
Tonneins, for French; Mr. Ingram Bywater, 
the Greek reader at Oxford, for all works in 
English relating to ancient philosophy; Prof. 
J. Gould Schurman, of Ithaca, New York, for 
English works on mediaeval and modem 
philosophy; and Prof. H. Oldenberg, of Berlin, 
for all oriental philosophy, whether published 
in German or other languages. . , 

Besides those already mentioned, the list of 
contributors includes the names of Prof. 
Wallaee and Mr. J. A. Stewart, of Oxford; Dr- 
H. Jackson and Mr. R. D. Hicks, of Cambridge; 
Prof. G. Groom Robertson and Mr. B. "• 
Archer Hill, of London ; Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
of St. Andrews ; M. Paul Janet, of Paris; Prot 
Gompertz, of Vienna; and Dr. A. Harnwck, of 
Marburg. 

:ed by CjOCH^Ic 
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Articles may be written either in German, 
Latin, Italian, French, or English. The first 
number will appear early in Ootober; and the 
mode of publication will be quarterly, each 
number containing about 160 pages. The 
annual subscription is fixed at twelve marks. 
The publisher is Herr George Reimer, of 
Berlin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. jebb’s “introduction to homeb.” 

Serayingham : July 19,1887. 

I have already in the Cambridge Chronicle 
made a solemn protest against the method 
adopted by Prof. Jebb in his recently published 
Introduction to Homer. The matter is so 
serious as to make it my duty to bring the 
question to an issue. 

Prof. Jebb has stated that our Iliad and 
our Odyssey have come down to us sub¬ 
stantially unchanged from the ninth century 
b.c., and that therefore our Iliad and our 
Odyssey formed the Homer of the Greek lyric 
and tragic poets. He has done this, without 
making any attempt to rebut the evidence 
which proves this theory to be absolutely un¬ 
tenable—the fact being that, in Dr. Paley’s 
words, it is 

“ utterly impossible, from Pindar or any of the 
very numerous dramas or their titles (not less than 
100) bearing on the Troica, to prove the existence 
of the Iliad or the Odyssey till the time of 
Plato." 

I am bound to say again, as I have already 
said, that this challenge must be taken up, and 
the controversy decided not by citing the 
opinions and fanoies of Aristotle, but by a 
thorough examination of the facts; and that to 
reason from the assumed antiquity of the poems 
to their present form, ignoring all the evidence 
which demonstrates that the idea of this an¬ 
tiquity is a delusion, is merely to spin a web of 
more or less plausable fiction and falsehood. 
I use these words advisedly and deliberately; 
and I have no hesitation m saying that the 
determination which dearly exists in some 
quarters to keep the truth about this question 
carefully out of sight is a most discreditable 
fact. In these quarters Prof. Jebb has been 
lauded as having “ rendered a signal service to 
the scientific study of Greek literature.” I 
assert, that, instead of doing this, he has 
written a book which from beginning to end 
can only mislead and deceive. The matter 
affects Prof. Jebb’s personal veracity; and it is 
in the name only of common honesty and 
English truthfulness that I repeat this protest. 

George W. Cox. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It is proposed to form a museum of objects 
of ethnological interest in connexion with the 
Anthropological Section of the British Associa¬ 
tion at the forthcoming meeting at Manchester, 
of which section Prof. Sayce is president. 
This exhibition will include a remarkable series 
of casts taken from squeezes recently obtained 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie during his work in 
Egypt on behalf of a committee of the British 
Association. The casts are of much value in 
enabling the anthropologist to determine the 
racial characteristics of the people represented 
on the Egyptian monuments. 

The Clarendon Press will publish, within the 
next few weeks, the first number of a new 
scientific periodical, to be called Annale of 
Botany. The papers will be on subjects per¬ 
taining to all branches of botanical science, 
including morphology, histology, physiology, 
palaeobotany, pathology, geographical distri¬ 
bution, economic botany, and systematic botany 
and classification. There will also be articles 
on the history of botany, reviews and criticisms 


of botanical works, reports of progress in the 
different departments of the science, short 
notes, and letters. A record of botanical works 
in the English language will be a special 
feature. The editors are Prof. Bayley Balfour, 
of Oxford; Dr. Tines, of Cambridge; and 
Prof. W. G. Farlow, of Harvard. The form of 
the publication will resemble that of the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science; and 
every effort will be made to secure for it the 
same excellence in the illustrations. 

Coal Tar and Ammonia will be the titlq of 
the enlarged and more fully illustrated edition 
of Prof. Lunge’s “Treatise on the Distillation 
of Coal Tar,” which Mr. Van Voorst’s successors, 
Messrs. Gurney & Jackson, have in the press, 
nearly ready for publication. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have to congratulate Mr. Jago on the 
publication of another Cornish book. The 
previous volume was entitled A Glossary of the 
Cornish Dialect, of which a short account was 
given in the Academy of February 20,1886. The 

S resent work is nothing less than an English- 
omish Dictionary, compiled from the best 
sources, and published by Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. It consists of 230 pages quarto, and contains 
various interesting things besides the dictionary, 
such as Prince Bonaparte’s letter accusing 
Pryce of plagiarism. As only a portion of the 
literature of the old Cornish language has 
come down to our time, the labour of making 
an English-Comish Dictionary is not so great 
as a corresponding dictionary dealing with any 
of the other Celtic languages would be; and, 
as the author did not undertake to coin or com¬ 
pound new words, his task was confined to 
registering, under their English equivalents, the 
Cornish words which occur in the Cornish 
literature extant and in diverse vocabularies, 
together with what Cornish words still survive 
in the English dialect which has taken the 
place of the old language. Mr. Jago is proud 
of the extent of the Cornish vocabulary which 
he has thus been able to bring together; and 
he has, we think, a right to be proud of it. 
His words are to the following effect: 

“ It has been said that the husbandman expresses 
all his thoughts by using four or five hundred 
words, and Shakspere used about 15,000 words. 
Thus it may be seen that the ‘ remains ’ of Celtic 
Cornish stand far beyond the vocabulary of the 
rustic, and rival in their amount the words of 
Shakspere.” 

Mr. Jago has prefixed to the dictionary an 
account of these remains of Cornish literature. 
They consist principally of Mysteries or Miracle 
Plays based on biblical stories or the lives of 
Cornish and Breton saints, and their treat¬ 
ment of biblical and saintly characters is 
frequently very quaint. Mr. Jago’s dictionary 
will be invaluable to all Welsh and Breton 
scholars who wish, without waste of time, to 
see at a glance what the Cornish word may 
have been which corresponds to any given word 
in those languages. This old Cornish Dialect 
of Bythonic speech stood just half-way between 
the languages of Gwent and Brittany. 

We have received, in the form of a doctor’s 
dissertation, an able essay on Welsh grammar, 
by Max Nettlau, by whom it was offered 
recently to the Philosophical Faculty in 
Leipsio. It is the first part of a muoh larger 
work, as it only consists of an introduction and 
the phonology of the vowels. One of its 
special features is that the author has paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the various dialects of 
Welsh. There is one drawback to his study of 
them, and that is that Dr. Nettlau has not yet 
been nearer Wales than the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library; but the quantity of 
materials he has been able to accumulate from 


books is very remarkable, considering the com¬ 
paratively short time he has been working on 
Welsh, and how little help he could get, seeing 
that the Celtic scholars of Germany are mostly 
devoted to Irish and the other dialects of the 
Gaelic language. We hope this instalment 
of Dr. Nettlau’s studies in Kymric grammar 
will soon be followed by the publication of the 
rest of his MS. 

The Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for 
July 16 contains full reviews of Dr. Sandys’ 
Orator (by Dr. Heerdegen) and Mr. Jevons’ 
Greek Literature (by H. Miiller). Both receive 
praise, the former particularly so. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

British 8chool at Athens. —{First Annual 
Muting, Wednesday, July 6.) 

The Earl op Carnarvon in the chair.—Mr. Mac¬ 
millan read the report, of which the following are 
the most important passages:—At the last meet¬ 
ing, on October 19, 1886, it was announced that 
the school building was complete, and that a 
director had been found for the first year in the 
person of Mr. F. 0. Penrose. It was further 
stated that an inoome of £400 a year had been 
provisionally secured for three years. Mr. Penrose 
went out to Athens early in November; and about 
the middle of December Mr. Ernest Gardner, of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and now 
Craven University student, was admitted as the 
first student of the school. Two months later the 
Oxford Craven fellow, Mr. David G. Hogarth, of 
Magdalen College, was admitted. Later in the 
session two more students, Mr. 0. J. Jasonides, of 
Athens, and Mr. Rupert Clarke, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, were added to the number. In accord¬ 
ance with the rules drawn up by the committee, 
Mr. Penrose, besides directing the work of the 
students, has delivered three public lectures on the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the Temple of 
Olympian Zeus, and will deliver three more in the 
course of October before he lays down his office. 
He has, moreover, at the expense of the Dilettanti 
Society, conducted excavations on the site of the 
Temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens, which have 
established the important fact that the temple 
was octastyle, not decastyle, as has hitherto 
been generally supposed. Before closing this 
brief record of the first year’s work of the school 
mention must be made of the very cordial welcome 
given to the director and students of the British 
School both by native Greek archaeologists and 
by the members of the other foreign institutes. 
Special mention is due of the extreme friendliness 
ol the relations between the British and American 
Schools. The American director and students did 
their utmost to smooth the way for their English 
colleagues, generously throwing open their excel¬ 
lent library. Representatives of the British School 
were present at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the American School building, which is now in 
course of erection on the adjoining site. The two 
properties have been surrounded by a single fence 
at the joint cost of the schools, and will, it iB 
hoped, be to a certain extent enjoyed in common. 
It is obvious that for the work of a school at 
Athens one indispensable requirement is a good 
library of archaeological and classical books. The 
committee are happy to be able to state that a 
very good beginning has been made in this,'direc¬ 
tion during the first year. In the first place, valuable 
gifts of books have been received from the dele¬ 
gates of the Oxford University Press, from the 
syndics of the Cambridge Press, and from many 
publishers. Mr. F. F. Tuckett, Mr. Barclay Head, 
and other private individuals have also made 
valuable gifts to the library, and it is hoped that 
their example may be widely followed. In the 
next place, the committee have expended a sum 
not far short of £250 upon the purchase of 
the books which it was considered most 
important for the school to possess. Turn¬ 
ing to the financial position of the school, 
the managing committee regret to say that the 
appeals for aid made for last year after the meet¬ 
ing of subscribers in Ootober did not produce 
very much results. The new donations amounted 
to no more than £115; new annual subscriptions 
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were promised to the amount of £70 15s. a year. 
Donations towards the establishment of a capital 
fund or annual subscriptions will be gladly 
received by the hon. treasurer, Mr. Walter Leaf, 
Old Ohange, E.O. Finances apart, the committee 
feel that there is every cause for satisfaction in 
tho progress made by the school in this the first 
year of its existence; and the outlook for the 
future is no less promising. As Mr. Penrose’s 
successor the committee have been fortunate in 
securing, for two years at any rate, the services of 
Mr. Ernest Gardner, who is a thoroughly trained 
archaeologist, and has had the great advantage of 
working under Mr. Penrose as a student during the 
past season, so that he will take up the work with 
full knowledge of wbat is required. It is proposed 
next session to provide board and lodgings at a 
moderate rate in the school building for a limited 
number of students. Information upon this point 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
George Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Oovent 
Garden, W.C., to whom all applications for 
admission to the school should be addressed.— 
Mr. Penrose gave an account of his work during 
the past year. He had been able to visit and 
collect objects of art from Palermo, Oropus, Sicyon, 
and other plaoes, and m his labours the American 
and German arch seologists had afforded him much 
valuable help. He had, unfortunately, contracted 
a fever, but had been able to give lectures on the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and other subjects, 
and had been honoured by the presence of Sir 
Horace and Lady Bumbold, and Mr. Watte, the 
artist. Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Olarke, and the other 
students had been doing good work, and had 
achieved valuable results.—Sir C. Newton, as a 
veteran, was not disappointed at the number of 
students, as the qualities of a real student were 
difficult to find in combination, and the gentlemen 
who were now students of the school had shown 
themselves to be possessed of those qualities. 
Great results were to be expected from their 
labours—such as those which the French archaeo¬ 
logists had already obtained in Delos. He desired 
specially to refer to the Greek journal E$»ni«/>lt 
'ApxwoXoyiici), which was a model of what a paper 
devoted to such subjects should be, and ought to 
excite the emulation of English scholars. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prioea (Enffrawlnia, Chromoe 
and Oleofrapba), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purehaae ploturea 
should pay a vlelr. Very suitable f»r wed^mg aud Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REEE, 113, Strand, near Waterloo-brldge. 


Notes on the National Gallery. By "Walter 

Armstrong. (Seeley.) 

These papers, which originally appeared in the 
Guardian, would deserve notice if only for 
the rarity of publications which take any 
serious notice of our great national collection. 
With the exception of Dr. J. P. Richter’s 
learned book on Italian art in the National 
Gallery, this small pamphlet is almost the only 
independent work in English which has of 
recent years been devoted to the National 
Gallery. Mr. W. Armstrong is beginning to 
be well known as one of the best equipped 
of the few serious students of art; and it is 
to be.hoped that this rather slender con¬ 
tribution to the literature of the National 
Gallery is only an instalment of what he 
proposes to do in the same direction. 

He begins with an interesting account of the 
growth of the institution, whioh includes a 
testimony to its value which is well deserved. 

“In the total of its pictures the National 
Gallery is about half the size of the museums 
of Dresden, Madrid, and Paris, the three 
largest in the world, and considerably less than 
those of Berlin, Munich, and St. Petersburg. 
But in quality it is surpassed by none of its 
rivals.” 

This is a very important fact whioh redounds 

greatly tq the credit ot Sir Charles Eaatlafce, 


Sir William Boxall, and Sir Frederiok Burton. 
They have all been subject to criticism, they 
have bought what (in the opinion of others) 
they should not have bought, and have left 
unbought what they ought to have bought; 
but, on the whole, they have spent the public 
money well, and the gifts and bequests have 
been very extensive and valuable. These are 
facts which are not sufficiently recognised, 
and cannot he repeated too often. 

The greater part of Mr. Armstrong’s pam¬ 
phlet is devoted to a description of pictures 
about which there is little dispute, and he 
shows throughout a grasp of art history and a 
catholic appreciation of the merits of various 
artists of various schools. There is little 
other cause for remark except in regard to 
a few points of connoisseurship. To record 
his opinions on these points appears to have 
been one of the motives for the publication. 
We agree with him in doubting whether “ The 
Rape of Helen ” (591) is by Benozzo Gozzoli. 
We think he takes it too much for granted 
that Piero della Francesca was a pupil of 
TTccelli, though there are strong points of 
resemblance in the work of the two masters ; 
and also that the fine “Rhetoric ’’ (755) and 
“Music” (750) are undoubtedly by Melozzo 
da Forli; nor can we agree with him in 
giving to Catena the pretty Madonna and 
child in a landscape now ascribed in the cata¬ 
logue to Basaiti, still less the “Death of 
Peter Martyr,” generally accepted as a Bellini. 
Though there is some resemblance in the 
landscapes of these two pictures, the drawing 
of the trees and the foliage can scarcely be by 
the same hand. Mr. Armstrong here, as in other 
opinions, follows Dr. Richter. Mr. Armstrong’s 
suggestion that the much-disputed “ Madonna 
with Angels ” and “ Tobit and the Angel,” 
ascribed to Antonio Pollaiuolo, are really by 
his brother Piero, is one which must have 
occurred to many—to Signor Morelli, for 
instance, who thinks they came out of Piero’s 
workshop, but does not venture to say they 
are by his hand. Mr. Armstrong, we think, 
insists (with Dr. Richter) too much on what 
he calls the “ childish mistakes in proportion ” 
in the figure of the Virgin. Abnormal length 
of body was traditional in the seated figure 
of the Virgin. If it existed in the other 
figures the argument would be more forcible. 
The recent opening of the new galleries 
makes it possible to easily examine what we 
take to be Mr. Armstrong’s most important 
suggestion—viz., that the little “ Last 
Supper ” (1127), bought at the Hamilton col¬ 
lection as a Masaccio and now assigned to the 
“ North Italian School,” is by Ercole Roberti. 
Mr. Armstrong is unusually, but not, we 
think, too, positive on this point, when 
he declares that “ a glance is sufficient 
to convince one that its author was he that 
painted the ‘Israelities gathering Manna.’” 
The latter is a small work recently added to 
the gallery from the collection of the late 
Earl of Dudley. 

But Mr. Armstrong’s intelligent survey of 
the pictures is not confined to the Italian 
schools. "We think he is mistaken as to the 
pictures ascribed by Mr. W. M. Conway to 
Bouts. Mr. Conway ascribed the “Deposi¬ 
tion” (664) to Bouts, but Mr. Armstrong 
gives it to Rogier van der Weyden the 
younger. He is also mistaken in saying that 
there aw four pictures ascribed to this master 


in the catalogue. That most interesting and 
beautiful picture by an unknown artist, “ The 
Adoration of the Magi” (1079), is the sub¬ 
ject of one of Mr. Armstrong’s most interest¬ 
ing notes. To him is due the interesting 
discovery of the word “ Ouwater ” written low 
down in the left-hand corner. Other parti¬ 
culars might be noticed to establish the strong 
affinity between this picture and Gheeraert 
David’s beantiful picture in the same room.; 
but Mr. Armstrong has been the first, we 
think, to point out the likeness between the 
St. Joseph in the one and the beggar in the 
other. It would be pleasant to find that we 
have a real example of the great unknown 
Albert van Ouwater. Whether we agree or 
not with Mr. Armstrong, all his remarks 
show the care of the student and the 
eye of the critic ; and we hope that he will 
himself carry oat some of the schemes for 
investigation which he generously suggest a 
to others. Cosmo Mohxhouse. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

The second ot the Royal Scottish Academy’s 
exhibitions of Water-colours and Works in Black 
and White is now being held in their galleries 
in Edinburgh. The display of current art has 
been supplemented by a few drawings repre¬ 
sentative of the water-colour art of the past. 
Among the works by English artists that are 
shown are three small, but typical and ex¬ 
quisite, subjects by Turner—his sunset view of 
“ Shoreham ” ; his lovely little “Streetan,” 
from the celebrated Famley Hall oolleotion; 
and his vignette of “ Berwick-on Tweed,” 
executed for the illustration of Sir Walter 
Soott’s poetical works: and among the ex¬ 
amples of David Cox is a road-scene in Wales, 
a very simple and beautiful work in the 
painter’s earlier manner. The water-colours by 
deceased Scottish artists include representative 
examples of Sam Bough, H. W. Williams, 
J. C. Wintour, E. T. Crawford, and J. Cassia; 
and there are some good drawings by the 
modern Dutchmen, among the rest B. J. 
Blommers’ excellent rustic subject of “ Gossips”; 
Albert Newhuys’ freely handled and admirably 
lighted “At the Window”; and P. Sadee’s 
noble study of a peasant woman at her cottage 
door, “ Working and Waiting ”—a work full of 
refined and dignified form, and of restrained, 
but complete and satisfying, colour. Among 
living Scottish painters Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, is very fully represented by a selec¬ 
tion from the delicate landscape work in water¬ 
colours which, during recent years, has ex¬ 
clusively oocupied his brush. Mr. W. E. 
Lockhart, who has been honoured bv Her 
Majesty’s commission to paint the Jubilee 
Thanksgiving Service in the Abbey, sends an 
imposing flower-piece and two life-sized por¬ 
trait heads. Mr. Tom Scott contributes some 
of the most attractive work in the exhibition 
in his small Italian subjects, distinguished by 
their orisp and subtle draughtsmanship, and by 
their vivid rendering of sunlight and atmos¬ 
phere ; and from Mr. A. Melville we have two 
important and telling, if rather forced, subjects, 
representative of his work in landscape and in 
figure-painting. 


ROTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The following are the arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, to beheld this year at Salisbury. On 
Tuesday, August 2, after the inaugural meet¬ 
ing, at whioh Gen. Pitt-Riven will deliver tho 
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presidential address, the members will inspect 
the cathedral, the bishop’s palace, and St. 
Nicholas’ hospital; and in the evening the 
Bishop of Salisbury will open the antiquarian 
section. On Wednesday, August 3, Old Sarum, 
Amesbury, Vespasian’s Camp, and Stonehenge 
will be visited; and in the evening the Dean of 
Salisbury will open the historical section. On 
Thursday, August 4, the annual business meet¬ 
ing will be held, after which Precentor Venables 
wm open the architectural section; and in the 
afternoon Britford and Downton will be visited. 
On Friday, August 5, the members will go by 
rail to Bradford-on-Avon, and afterwards drive 
to South Wraxall and Great Chalfield. On 
Saturday, August 6, Wardour Castle, Tisbury, 
and Wilton House will be visited. On Monday, 
August 8, Longleat, Warminster, and Heytes- 
bury. On Tuesday, August 9, the Bomano- 
British village at Bushmore will be inspected, 
under the direction of Gen. Pitt-Bivers. After 
the dose of the meeting, some of the members 
will cross over into Brittany with the objeot of 
examining the megalithio remains. 

Messrs. T. & A. Constable have in pre¬ 
paration an illustrated catalogue of the very 
remarkable collection of examples of modern 
French and Dutch art, which was brought 
together by Mr. Hamilton Bruce last year in 
the Edinburgh International Exhibition. The 
letterpress, consisting of a description of each 
picture and critical and biographical notices of 
the various painters, is to be from the accom¬ 
plished pen of Mr. W. E. Henley; and the 
illustrations will consist, in addition to numer¬ 
ous reproductions of pen croqu.it, of a series 
of etchings by Mr. W. Hole, and Mr. A. 
Zilcken. Judging from a series of proofs by 
the former etcher, transcripts from Corot, 
Matthew Maris, Monticelli, and others, now 
induded in the Boyal Scottish Academy ex¬ 
hibition of water-colours and works in black 
and white, these illustrations will be of very 
unusual excellence in the spirit of their hand¬ 
ling, and the fidelity with which they repro¬ 
duce the feeling of their originals. 

Mu. McLean has now on view, at his gallery 
in the Haymarket, a large picture by Mr. C. 
Kay Bobertson, called “ Leading Conservatives. 
1887.” 

At a recent meeting of the French Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, M. Bertrand read a report 
upon the Gallic cemetery recently discovery at 
St. Maur-les-Fossds, near Paris, by M. Ernest 
MacJ, who has presented most of the objects 
to the Museum of National Antiquities. They 
are identical with those found hitherto in that 
part of Gaul which Caesar allotted to the 
Belgians. The tombs are dug to the depth of 
about 3 ft. 6 in.; they vary inlength from 6 to 
7 feet, and in width from 2} ft. to 3 ft. Most 
had been walled round to a height of from 12 
to 14 inches to keep back the sand at the sides, 
and the body is placed immediately upon the 
sand and covered with a row of large fiat 
stones. In every case the bodies are laid with 
the face upwards, the sword in the right hand, 
fastened by a jointed iron belt near the head. 
On the right hand side is the point of a lance, 
the handle of which is placed between the legs, 
having probably been broken as a token of 
mourning. Among the other objects discovered 
is a sword in good preservation, with the chain 
still attached to it. This sword is 32 inches 
long, the sheath being of iron, while the hilt and 
the guard are ornamented with three heavy 
nails representing a sort of shamrook. 

Prof. Georoe Stephen writes from Copen¬ 
hagen of an important “find” lately made 
near Bergen, in Norway. A bone stylus with 
a Runic inscription was discovered, together 
with a little book in red Latin letters, evidently 
written with the stylus. The date seems to be 

twelfth century. 
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THE STAGE. 

“DEVIL CARESFOOT.” 

Mr. Rider Haggard —from whose first story 
of Baum Messrs. Stanley Little and Haddon 
Chambers drew the play which, as excellent 
efforts of the dramatists’ art, we applauded at 
the Vaudeville on Tuesday week—is, as 
everybody knows, the sensational novelist of 
the moment, holding to-day the crown and 
sceptre which were Hugh Conway’s three or 
four years ago, and destined, perhaps before 
the fulness of time, to pass them on to another. 
For the public will not be as faithful to Mr. 
Rider Haggard as, doubtless, Mr. Andrew 
Lang will be. The public will take up with 
a new favourite—some humourist, perhaps, 
freshly declaring himself, or some realist who 
shall study London—or it may be even it will 
remember, with more than its present enthu¬ 
siasm, accepted men of genius in letters, like 
Stevenson and Hardy. Anyway it can 
hardly be expected to be entirely faithful to 
the author of She. She excites something of 
that wonder and curiosity which the hero of 
“ Fifine at the Fair” by no means begrudged 
to 

“ DortS’s last ploture-book.” 

But, with a fire in the house—that hero went 
on to observe—Dore’s last picture-book would 
very probably get chucked to the wall. The 
rush would be to save the Raphael. And so 
with those who, whether in fiction, verse, or 
essay, have won popularity a little oheaply. 
The moment is for them. What lasts, of 
course, is literature—the writing you can 
return to and dwell upon. 

But the writing you can return to and 
dwell upon is not needed as the groundwork 
of a successful play. What you want now¬ 
adays for that is a powerful story. Baum, in 
its own fashion, is quite a powerful story. 
Mr. Haddon Chambers and Mr. Stanley Little 
have treated it excellently. Their dialogue 
has crispness, directness, smartness, style in 
it. And doubtless the characters—where life 
and individuality were laoking to them—have 
gained by coming on the stage; gained 
as second-rate or as impossible characters 
do sometimes gain on the boards, by the 
mere fact that henceforth we can asso¬ 
ciate each one of them with some definite 
personality. Devil Caresfoot, for instance— 
that must henceforth be Mr. Charles Char- 
rington, looking as ugly and vicious as his 
art can make him. When Mr. Charles 
Charrington acts him it is possible to believe 
in him. The performance impresses you by 
its grim power; but the coficeptioh of the 
character—a scoundrel so absolute, so un¬ 
reasoning, so superfluously mischievous—we 
do not, looking at it calmly, find that very 
full of the subtlety which is genius. Devil 
Caresfoot has the qualities which help the 
novelist to carry on the reader to number the 
next. Such a character is a convenience; 
but, when we have done with numbei the 
next, he is not a permanent possession. 

How much of the impressiveness of the 
piece as it goes is owing to the dramatists and 
to the actors—who yet were far from being 
equal in excellence—is shown by the fact 
that the very strongest scene in the play is 
the love-scene with which the first act ends, 
the love-Bcene brought about by the com¬ 
pelled departure of Arthur Beaumont from 
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Angela. This is the strongest love-scene we 
have seen on the stage since Miss Alma 
Murray’s in “ In a Balcony.” It is written 
with vigour and unconventionality. It soars 
above the spoony. It has what, in love 
affairs, we must venture to describe as the 
interest and virtue of passionateness. And, 
really, it was acted remarkably well by 
Mr. Fuller Mellish and Miss Achuroh. Pre¬ 
ceded to some extent by that whioh had not 
been very moving, and followed, if not in the 
next act, yet certainly in the third, by some 
commonish and familiar effects of melodrama, 
it had the character of a page torn, for once, 
from la vie vietie. It had the air, at all 
events, of a chote vue. Yet here, perhaps, 
Mr. Stanley Little and Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
watching it oarefully from their private box, 
may have recognised what seemed to us t 
mistake. The curtain should have fallen on 
the aotual parting, and Miss Achuroh—who 
had comported herself admirably to that point 
—should not have been left with any words 
whatever to say after it. The risk of anti¬ 
climax may here surely have been perceived. 

The stolen document business of the third 
act plunges us into full melodrama. Here 
it is question of compromising love letters, 
penned by Lady Bellamy, ages ago, to Devil 
Caresfoot, who is now about to marry Angela 
against her will, and who has employed Lady 
Bellamy, as his agent to win Angela, under 
threat of exposure, should she decline to 
assist him. A little wicked mean old man— 
Sir John Bellamy—has been on the track all 
the while. He possessess himself of the 
letters just when Lady Bellamy is of opinion 
that her services to the blackguard have at 
last ransomed them. And there comes to be 
a fight between the great blackguard and the 
little rascal, the blackguard acted still power¬ 
fully by Mr. Charrington, and the rascal 
somewhat too obviously rascal and monkey 
besides, through Mr. Dodsworth’s abuse, I 
cannot help thinking, of his distinct faoulty, 
which I have elsewhere recognised, for 
“making-up” and “character-acting.” Now 
the “ character-acting” of Mr. Eric Lewis, as 
one Lord Minster, is, on the present occasion, 
seen to much greater advantage. In the 
fourth act—to do the dramatists justice— 
and especially as that act proceeds, the 
interest is regained which had been a little 
lost. There is a scene necessarily unpleasant, 
but I will not say untrue, between Devil 
Caresfoot and Angela, recalling a little in 
its action a scene in M. Sardou’s “ Nos 
Intimes.” Lastly, the young lover—Arthur 
Beaumont, who had been banished—-comes 
back, and Devil Caresfoot, married for a day, 
dies of heart disease increased by excite¬ 
ment. 

Thus are the innocent delivered, and the 
play closes in happiness. If the characters 
are not in themselves original, they conduct 
the intrigue, upon the whole, with skill. I 
suppose it Would have been perfectly impos¬ 
sible to have dramatised the piece better, 
{he dialogue, it has been said already, is 
such as one cah listen to with satisfaction; 
and the play holds the attention of the 
audienoe. It will certainly be seen again. 
And when it is in the “ evening bill,” it will 
successfully invite the attendance of the large 
public, 

Bkxperick WxDJt°R*- 
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STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. Ib vino’s farewell performance, last 
Saturday night, was one of the finest he has 
given. Never, certainly, has his Shylock been 
more intense, more vivid, or fuller of significant 
detail. It is now some few years since we last 
saw it. Are we right in thinking that the 
actor has to some extent modified his concep¬ 
tion of the character, laying stress again where 
stress was wont to be laid by his great pre¬ 
decessors in the part, from Macklin down¬ 
wards ? At first, if we remember rightly, Mr. 
Irving was wont to sacrifice something to 
rouse our sympathies for the sufferings of the 
Jew and for his character; but now, all that 
is mean in Shylock and all that is savage—the 
“ lodged hate, and a certain loathing ’’—are 
brought into a prominence whioh we seem to 
remember they were once without. The per¬ 
formance is one of extraordinary power and 
completeness, and is not open in the slightest 
degree to the charge that it succeeds in in¬ 
vesting the Jew with undue dignity; indeed, 
Mr. Irving’s Shylock is, in many passages, as 
unattractive and unwholesome an elderly 
gentleman as one could easily meet. What are 
called the “mannerisms” of Mr. Irving are 
distinguished but slightly in this part, while 
one of the true characteristics of ms acting— 
variety, delicacy, and foroe, in facial ex¬ 
pression—is peculiarly manifest. Miss Terry’s 
Portia gains, if anything, in earnestness, and 
has never needed to gain in grace. In the 
casket scene, on Saturday night, she was the 
very image of picturesque anxiety; in the trial 
scene she was of noble carriage and of expres¬ 
sive speech. Indeed, in this trial - scene, there 
were some onriously admirable illustrative 
gestures to prepare the way for the remark that 
was coming. It was with real art that the 
actress made the famous and always difficult 
address about the “ quality of mercy ” seem to 
flow directly from a question of Shylock’s, and 
to succeed almost inevitably the gesture which 
was her first answer to that question. One 
reason why Mias Terry’s Portia—especially in 
its most celebrated scene—is among the finest 
things that she can do, is because it makes no 
call upon her for the absolute passion whioh 
she oannot display. Two deficiencies it 
seems, nevertheless, bound to have, though in 
presence of its qualities of graciousness and 
justice it is not difficult to forgive them. Miss 
Terry continues to show but little feeling for 
the rhythm of blank verse; and, in the matter 
of sense, as well as of sound, her emphasis is 
sometimes wrong. On Saturday night for 
example, instead of 

“ Whioh is the merchant here, and which the Jew? ” 
we had 

“ Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew?" 
"The performance of the “Merchant of 
Venice” over, Mr. Irving came before the 
curtain and said some interesting things to the 
audience. First as to his plans for the autumn 
and winter. He goes to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, to Manchester and Liverpool, from 
abont the middle of August to the second week 
in October. Then, after a three weeks’ interval, 
he opens in New York; plays likewise at 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, and ends 
his third American tour with a Becond visit to 
New York. Then as to his plans for England. 
He opens at the Lyceum in April—it will be 
tenanted till then by Miss Mary Anderson; 
and, though we did not gather oertainly 
whether “Faust” would once more appear on 
the bill on Mr. Irving’s return, there is no 
doubt of the intention to give another chance 
to “ Werner,” and to place Mr. Calmour’s 
“Amber Heart” in the repertory, because of 
the admirable and even extraordinary use whioh 
Miss Terry has already shown she can-make 
of what we confess we should have thought its 
somewhat scanty opportunities. _ 


“Theodora.” is the only new piece—or 
piece new to England—in which Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt appears during the brief 
engagement whioh began last Monday. And 
“Theodora” is an immense and repulsive 
melodrama—Sardou quite at his worst. But 
M. Sardou is a very clever tailor of parts for 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt. He cuts and he fits 
to a T. He produces precisely that garment of 
words which permits the best of sensational 
effect. And the sensational effeot is obtained 
to perfection, no donbt, by an actress whose 
powers time seems only to have matured. 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt can now hardly say 
that she is “ not a show ”—the public, at all 
events, take her for one—but she is at all events 
an artist into the bargain. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The season now coming to an end has been an 
unusually busy one, and it has been impossible 
for us to notioe all the concerts as they 
deserved. Every week we have received the 
programme of the students’ concerts at the 
Royal College of Music, but some engagement 
or other has prevented us from going. On 
Thursday week, however, we were able to 
attend the last concert of the summer term, 
and record with pleasure that the college 
orchestra greatly distinguished itself. Men¬ 
delssohn’s overture to “ Kuy Bias” was per¬ 
formed with immense spirit. The tone of the 
strings was excellent, and light and shade were 
carefully observed. The audienoe tried hard 
to have the piece encored. Formerly it used to 
be marked on the programme that encores were 
not allowed, and yet they were accepted. Now 
the notice is withdrawn; but Sir George 
Grove has evidently determined to abolish 
them. The players had a more difficult task 
in the performance of Goetz’s fine symphony 
in F; but here again they passed through the 
ordeal successfully. Dr. Stanford, the con¬ 
ductor, has laboured with good results, and 
these cannot have been obtained without much 
patient work. The programme included 
Mozart’s Concerto for Pianoforte in D minor 
(with cadenoes by Mr. J. F. Barnett), played 
by the accomplished student, Mr. Barton; 
Bennett’s “ Parisiua ’* overture, and some vocal 
music. The concerts will be resumed in October. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music 
also gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday evening. The singing of 
the choir in Brahms’ “ Song of Fate ’’ was very 
good. The soft introductory movement was 
rendered with smoothness and delicacy, and the 
more agitated section with its difficult intervals 
and rhythm came out most effectively. The 
last time we heard the choir was in Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, and then we were not able to speak 
in such favourable terms. There has therefore 
been great improvement, for which thanks are 
doubtless due to Mr. Bamby, the conductor. 
While praising the choir we must not forget to 
note that the orchestral accompaniments were 
effectively rendered. A symphony in E minor, 
by a student, Mr. J. E. German, is a work of con¬ 
siderable merit. The opening Allegro Spiritoso 
answers well to its name. It is Mendelssohnian 
in character, and shows a good knowledge of 
form and orchestration. The Andante pleased 
us less, but the Menuetto is exceedingly grace¬ 
ful. The Finale is bright. Mr. German knows 
well how to express his thoughts, and we shall 
probably hear of him again. The programme 
included an Allegro Moderate from Mr. Prout’s 
organ concerto, neatly rendered by Mr. H. J. 
Wood; and the Intermezzo and Finale from 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, interpreted by 
Mr. G. W. F. Orowther in an intelligent 
manner. Miss Norman was very successful in 
1 “ Una voce.” J. S. Shedlock. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1887. 

No. 795, Note Strut. 

Turn Editok cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writer* of, rejected 
manutcript. 

It it particularly requated that all hutinett 
lettert regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Jfc., nay he addrttted to the Publishbb, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Juvenilia. By Vernon Lee. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Thb eleven essays contained in these two 
beautiful little volumes seem to me, all things 
considered, among the very best things their 
author has given us. Quite apart from the 
more familiar and personal setting, she is 
here more unaffected, closer, and even more 
candid with her reader than in any book of 
hers that may have fallen into his fortunate 
bands. To suoh books one must needs come 
with pen or pencil, and be thankful for a 
broad margin to write on; for, let us say 
here, though not for the first time, that the 
best service Vernon Lee does for us is not 
merely to suggest new subjects of thought, 
which anyone can do, but to make us review 
and revise the judgments that have already, 
may be, hardened into convictions. It is 
almost needless to say that Juvenilia is 
written with the luminousness, the choice 
wealth of illustration, the entire absence 
of fioriture, that have made the author notable 
among modem English writers for equal grace 
and strength of style. We naturally expect 
much, and we are not disappointed; for 
the essays run on without a trick or 
caper to distract one from the business in 
hand. 

As for the essays themselves, it is im¬ 
possible to pass from one subject to the other 
without allowing oneself an interval for 
readjustment. We must think, and the 
thought must be fruitful So, without the 
faintest tendency to cheapen her themes, the 
author deals with such really momentous 
perplexities of contemporary life (or thought, 
if you like) as call on all of us for some 
practical solution as soon as ever we become 
conscious of them. - This makes it a little 
hard to understand why a stumbling-block is 
placed at the very threshold in the curiously 
misleading title. For these Juvenilia are not 
what is usually understood by the name; and 
I venture to quarrel with the author over 
this with less hesitation, as I freely confess 
that it is the single point of opinion on which 
I do not feel sure her judgment is as sound as 
her authority is weighty. Just in the same 
wav Mr. Ruskin’s “ Notes on the Construction 
of Sheepfolds ”is a good sub-title; but a good 
sub-title is poor consolation to the farmers 
who bought the tract with an eye to the com¬ 
fort of sundry quadrupeds. The title, then, 
will not be understood till we have examined 
the introduction—itself a discourse of great 
interest and excellence. The book is a series 
• f essays on art. The author hints a belief 
that such things are mere playthings, not at 
all the realities of life, which, indeed, call on 
us first of all for an answer to the serious 
question, “ In which direction shall our grain 


of dust’s weight be thrown ? ” We are not 
all leaders, we must learn, be led, 

“ As tender, surely, for the suffering world, 

But quiet—sitting at the wall to learn, 
Content henoeforth to do the thing I can.” 

“ Therefore it behoves us to know what the 
world is; ... what we think, and why we 
think it.” But who is to decide on the 
relative pertinence of the several subjects of 
contemplation to “ reality ” ? Surely we 
have no right to regard any serious play as 
mere juvenility. How do we know—to put 
it in another way—that there is not, as there 
is in Mrs. Ewing’s story, a land of lost toys, 
where our playthings will exact from us in 
a clearer daylight hereafter as much as we 
have inflicted on them in this ambiguous and 
misty present ? 

The Lake of Charlemagne, Botticelli at the 
Villa Lemmi, Apollo the Fiddler, Perigot, and 
Christkindchen—all of these are essays of 
extreme interest. The first four are very 
closely connected, though they do not profess 
to be strictly coherent. They deal mainly 
with the relations of archaeology and art, or 
(better) of archaeology and life. The first, 
“an apology of association,” is an examina¬ 
tion of what that faculty (may we still call it 
a faculty, I wonder ?) brings us of good or 
evil. It interferes, as the author shows, with 
the simple enjoyment of a work of art; and 
yet, without it, the same work would mean 
nothing to us. Sometimes we see sentimental 
or psychological qualities where the artist 
expended himself solely in “a hundred 
beauties of line and curve and boss”; but 
sometimes the work of art acts as a nucleus 
for the collection of so much precious flotsam 
else entirely lost to us. Indeed, works of art 
themselves are such aggregations from the 
chaos of the experience of the men and 
women who produced them. “ Botticelli at 
the Villa Lemmi" tells us how a certain 
fresco was removed from the villa for which 
it was painted and in which it lived to that 
fearful cemetery at the Louvre. This trans¬ 
action is the text for reflections on the value 
of modern “ appreciation ” of art, which the 
author thinks actually makes it harder and 
harder to assimilate art into our lives. It is 
surely true, as she writes, that “ we love the 
elements of the work before the work itself 
is dreamed of.” Who does not know that 
beautiful things per se cannot create a love 
for themselves? Yet each beautiful thing 
that we see or feel may make some micro¬ 
scopic contribution to our sympathies and 
ejects some ugly old idol. Nothing so well 
shows how fragmentary and capricious and 
gradual is the growth of what we call taste 
as the fact that people may live within reach 
of the loveliest things brush or chisel ever 
left, and yet, as a glance at a Florentine 
sculpture-shop is enough to prove, may be 
more than content with the merest harlotries 
of art. “ Apollo the Fiddler ” claims for art 
a 11 pageant ” character. Why else is so much 
of its very best anachronistic ? Its “ form,” 
indeed, is permanent; but the materials it 
uses may be differently adapted by each 
generation. The people who are indignant 
“at such hotch-potch things as operas,” 
twitted by the author in the essay on the 
Botticelli of the Villa Lemmi, will, perhaps, 
not be convinced by this essay Quit they 
are unreasonable, if, indeed, they are not 


provided with the means of answering 
their critic out of her own month. It is, 
perhaps, all a question of degree. Some of 
us, the least musicianlike, no doubt, are not 
“refreshed” by the ridiculous jumble of a 
“serious” Italian opera; some people eat 
sweets, as they did when Aristotle was a boy, 
at the theatre; some like to hear Beethoven 
in a gilded restaurant, over lamb and green 
peas, or (rather) like their lamb the better for 
the Beethoven. But we can easily imagine 
that our author is fastidious in the concoction 
of the hotch-potch, as she herself calls it, that 
is to serve as the vehicle of her pleasure. It 
is all a question of degree, we may say. I am 
sure that I have never seen a Raphael that 
one would put in a pork-butcher’s shop; but 
I can put my finger on an Ostade that is fit 
for no other place. So with operas; the 
Fan’s pipe and Punch and Judy were made 
to be married, and are delightful taken 
together; but let it be permitted to us still 
to think that music can be desecrated by 
idiotic acting, attitudinising, or libretto. The 
more complicated and refined an art becomes, 
the greater its need of isolation. The simple 
majesty of Greek tragedy (which, observe, 
represented fact to the spectator) was not 
affected by the doubtless rude music of the 
choruses. Titania and Miranda are rightly 
waited on by dainty melodies; but Lear in the 
rain and lightning with the finest music in the 
world is a conception no nobler, perhaps, than 
Nahum Tate’s. 

On page 185, of vol. i., in “Apollo the 
Fiddler,” we read of a common type of cruci¬ 
fixion picture: 

“ The gentlemen in furred robes and ladies in 
high coifs, who knelt at the foot of the cross, 
the pages holding the caparisoned horses, and 
the half-naked St. Johns and red-hatted St. 
Jeromes of Van Eyck’s and Memling’s pictures 
were not supposed to be really coexisting with 
the fainting Virgin, the sobbing Magdalen, the 
bleeding Redeemer; the cross was not really 
supposed to be erected in front of a Dutch 
castle farmhouse, with fowls cackling by its 
barn-door, palfreys crossing its drawbridges, 
and ducks swimming in its moat. . . . For the 
agony on the cross, the anguish of the Virgin 
and her attendants, touched people’s hearts; 
the knights and ladies and horses impressed 
their imagination; the barn-door, the draw¬ 
bridge, the ducks, the rabbits, the twenty 
familiar irrelevant details, tickled their fancy ; 
the singing angels sounded delightful; and 
the whole—to us so incongruous—picture was 
enjoyed like some great play, in winch there is 
tragedy and comedy, and pastoral and allegory, 
all mixed together, and the whole effect of 
which is delightful.” 

The common and familiar background 
brought the story home. Is it not a mere 
truism to say that we do not feel things 
unless they are fitted into our lives? “ Know¬ 
ledge by suffering entereth ’’—our own suffer¬ 
ing, of course. Now the hearts of even Van 
Eyck’s contemporaries were more easily got 
at than are ours. Nor is it doing our genera¬ 
tion much injustice to suppose that the story 
of Christ’s agony was true to them in a sense 
in which it is not to common folk in these 
days. We dare not imagine a background for 
the Crucifixion consisting of some part of 
Trafalgar Square, with Mr. This, Mr. That, 
and Mrs. So and So at the foot of the Cross. 
It is not merely humility that would make 
us shrink from finding our own faoes pictured. 
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at the foot of the cross. We should feel 
something more, perhaps, than Bimply archaeo¬ 
logical incongruity. So, too, we laugh at the 
pioture of Apollo fiddling, though Sarasate, 
to be sure, is acceptable enough. But Apollo 
came home to Raphael’s contemporaries in 
nearly the came degree as the group at the 
Cross. There was room for stories of both; 
and in neither case did these poor superstitious 
people see any anachronism when they painted 
the things of their own time as backgrounds 
for things true for all time. 

It is impossible to do more than hint at the 
interest of this book. To discuss it properly 
would require more space than a single number 
of the Academy could afford. To say that it 
leaves one unsatisfied is to give it the highest 
praise such a book can receive. It will be 
read and re-read with pleasure; and, although 
it treats of “ Juvenilia,” they are such 
youthful things as are, even if they do not so 
appear, of as much interest to the old, who 
think they must engage in matters of greater 
concern, as to the youths and maidens who 
have no doubt of their infinite importance. 

P. A. Babnett. 


The Silver Pound. By 8. Dana Horton. 

(Macmillan.) 

Me. Dana Hobton was justly ranked by 
Jevons “ quite apart from ordinary bimetal¬ 
lists.” He commands a peculiarly respectful 
attention as the most learned and one of the 
ablest champions of a cause in favour of which 
so much ability and learning are now being 
enlisted. The historical research and the 
dialectical acumen by which he is distin¬ 
guished are conspicuously manifested in the 
work before us. Monetary history—a field 
neglected by most economists—has been culti¬ 
vated by Mr. Horton with a rare diligence. 
His labours have been rewarded by the dis¬ 
covery of hidden treasures. He has brought 
to light documents illustrating the views of 
Locke and Newton. He is in a position to 
describe the various stages of opinion through 
which the unfettered mind of Locke passed. 
He extracts from this new-written page of 
history the following lesson: 

“The final outcome of Locke’s activity in 
speculation and action in monetary affairs is 
that his authority makes for the concurrent use 
of the two metals as money, and for the power 
and duty of the state to maintain them in that 
function.” 

The views of Newton are interpreted in a 
similar sense. Continuing the monetary 
history of England, Mr. Horton shows 
in what sense silver, or gold, has been 
“ the standard ” at different times. He 
traces all the downward steps which 
form what he calls the “ Descent to 
Gold.” He throws a new light on the epoch 
of Lord Liverpool, exhibiting the unfavour¬ 
able conditions under whioh the celebrated 
Treatise on the Coin* of the Realm was pro¬ 
duced. Mr. Horton does not spare the father 
of monometallism. It is part of his design 
to prove that those who made monetary his¬ 
tory were themselves lamentably deficient in 
historical knowledge. He regards Lord 
Liverpool as a sort of non-conductor, isolating 
the present century from the historical past. 
The ignorance and negligence which he fixes 
upon the authorities to which monometallists 


look up are astounding. We do not venture to 
join issue upon details with one whose special 
knowledge is unmatched. Bat it may be 
permissible to doubt whether the general im¬ 
pression conveyed by Mr. Horton’s criticisms 
is not a little exaggerated; whether the 
author of the classical Treatise was quite suoh 
a driveller as the following passage imports: 

“. . . Lord Liverpool’s cardinal proposition— 
that the principal measure of property can be 
made of one metal only—acquires an air of 
Hibernian simplicity. The subject contains 
the predicate quite as explicitly as in the 
proposition ‘ the larger of two apples can only 
be one apple.’ A short cut to final judgment 
upon the matters in hand will, perhaps, be 
found in the remark that if we proceed ... to 
argue that, because the larger of two applos 
can only be one apple, therefore it follows the 
smaller apple is not an apple at all, or at least 
ought not to be so regarded, we shall have 
sounded the depth and completed the circuit of 
Lord Liverpool’s reason.” 

These historical researches have a direct 
bearing on the author’s thesis. According to 
him, the prejudice in favour of monometallism 
is founded upon the sentiment Nolumus leges 
Angliae mutari. Now ho contends that the 
earlier historical precedents make for the con¬ 
currence of the two metals ; while the laws 
by which in later times the “disinherison of 
silver ” has been decreed were made by legis¬ 
lators not entitled to the respect of posterity. 
We have already quoted his opinion of Lord 
Liverpool. Peel he describes as “ praising 
Newton to the skies for supposed anachronistic 
opinions from which Newton would probably 
have recoiled, not merely as an imputation 
upon his judgment, but upon his honour.” 
Mr. Horton thus points the moral of this 
incident: 

“The entire statement, so far as it attempts to 
justify the exclusion of silver, is baseless ; and 
yet it is through the intervention of Peel that 
the exclusion of silver was transmitted to the 
present generation, and it is by favour of his 
mistake that people in England to-day believe 
that the gold standard necessarily implies the 
exclusion of silver as full money.” 

Misinterpreted history is not the only idol 
of the market-place which Mr. Horton under¬ 
takes to clear away. The prepossession 
against a fixed par between silver and gold is 
largely due to an erroneous theory concerning 
the relation of law to the value of money. 
Mr. Horton combats the doctrine of non¬ 
interference with his usual warmth. Aris¬ 
totle’s dictum that a king ought to know 
“ what coin should be raised or lowered in 
price and when ” is shown to be by no means 
so absurd as it appears to some moderns. One 
of the instances by which our author proves 
that even in a monometallist regime the state 
does regulate the value of money will be new 
to most readers. He cites from a return 
made by the Bank of England the statement 
that “ the ounce of gold—equal in weight to 
£3 17s. 10J- of ideal coins—was worth in 
1827 £3 17s. 6d.,” and in subsequent years 
different amounts varying to the extent of 5d. 
At many other points the bimetallist leader 
attacks successfully the monometallist in- 
trenchmenta. Nor can it reasonably be 
denied that he has carried at least the out¬ 
works of those defences—all the loose mass 
of unfounded prejudices by which it has been 


sought to bar even the approach to a con¬ 
sideration of the subject. 

It is another question whether he ^ makes 
muoh impression on the interior lines of 
defence occupied by picked champions— 
upon the position which an eminent econo¬ 
mist has recently thus indicated: “ There is 
agreement [between the ablest monometallists 
and the ablest bimetallists] as to the qualities or 
general tendencies of the causes under discus¬ 
sion, but not as to the relative quantities of 
those tendencies.” What is required for the 
practical decision of the matter is to estimate 
rightly the degree of certain probabilities 
and utilities. What is the probability 
of nations being induced to form a monetary 
convention ? What is the probability that 
such a convention would (as Jovons thought) 
be set at nought by paper issues; or, 
that if it were maintained, there would 
occur an inundation of silver ? Problems 
suoh as these do not admit of demonstration, 
and we may properly defer to the opinion of 
experts. In the delicate* balance of autho¬ 
rities what weight should we assign to our 
author’s judgment ? It is an invidious duty 
to have to point out that the prestige attached 
to so great ability and learning is somewhat 
impaired by the appearance of a certain want 
of measure and moderation. The writer’s 
tone is too often that of an advocate brow¬ 
beating a jury, rather than of a judge 
impartially summing up the case. The 
following passages are characteristic : 

“ Of course, casuistry and special pleading can 
have full exercise in the game of hide-and-seek 
between causes and conditions. It would be 
a dull and barren age which, after having set 
on foot an inter-continental outlawry of one 
of the money-metals of man, should make 
default of sophistry in self-defence.” 

“ The ancient and well-invented bull of the 
witnesses, who sought to prove a defendant’s 
innocence of stealing by swearing that they did 
not see him steal, has at last appeared in the 
flesh. So fatal is the Nemesis that pursues 
science when she is untrue to her better self.” 

“ For the rest, we can close this seotion by 
recommending to whom it may concern [a cer¬ 
tain argument] as a cucumber, more likely than 
any in the field, to yield sunshine : 

“ One who should put forth speculations upon 
the desirability of there being but one sex 
. . . would meet with little sympathy in this 
common-sense world. . . . And yet how far 
is the ‘ monometallist ’ with his one-metal 
doctrine . . . free from exposure to the re- 
ductio ad abeiirdum which must haunt the 
monosexuist . . . ? ” 

This slap-dash style of argumentation will 
no doubt be effective with a large class of 
readers. The sort of person who takes his 
opinions on political unionism from the leader 
of a party newspaper may approve of dis- 
oussing monetary unionism in a similar style. 
On the other hand, those who consider that 
the decision of the matter' turns upon fine 
questions of degree may doubt whether the 
case is quite so clear as our author represents. 
They will remember that, as Lord Liverpool 
says, in a passage whioh our author has quoted, 
but does not seem to have laid to heart: “ Many 
persons of acknowledged abilities and great 
authority have entertained different opinions 
on this subject.” Those who approach the 
subject in this spirit will, perhaps, not find 
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much in this volume to modify the conclusion 
of Jevons : 

‘ ‘ To wade through the interminable discussions 
on bimetallism is about as useful as to wander 
through a forest in a mist, the happiest result 
of which is usually to find yourself back again 
at the point you started from.” 

F. T. Edgeworth. 


TWO GERMAN BOOKS ON BULGARIA. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg. By A. 
Koch, Court Chaplain to his Royal High¬ 
ness. (Whittaker.) 

The Kidnapping of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. By A. von Huhn. Trans¬ 
lated by Captain F. Beaufort. (Stanford.) 
Major von Huhn’s book in its German form 
has already been noticed in the Academy of 
January 15, 1887. Little need be added 
here. The author in his preface disclaims 
the notion of writing “academioal books.” 
We must, therefore, not expect style either 
from him or his translator; but he has a most 
interesting story to tell, and he tells it truth¬ 
fully and well. His book should be read by 
all who take an interest in Russia’s foreign 
policy in the Balkans. Mr. Koch’s book deals 
•with a far longer period of Bulgarian history, 
and practically covers the entire reign of 
Prince Alexander. If the German soldier 
writes with a sword rather than a pen, it is 
difficult to describe the substitute for a pen 
with which the German chaplain writes. The 
following is a fair instance of his style: 

“How, therefore, is it possible that there 
should be a confederacy of the Balkan peoples 
against their over-powerful neighbour, when, 
for the reasons just given, one Balkan state 
cannot even meet another in the stadium of 
preliminary conferences; when each one of them 
is only on the watch to blacken the other to 
a powerful neighbour, in order that it may pose 
as the good child; when every success of the 
one oalis forth a storm of indignation on the 
part of the other; and in this way envy and 
ill-will towards the other determines the policy 
of each ? ” (p. 48). 

If those who most desire to see a Balkan 
confederacy must mournfully admit that there 
is much truth in this remark, surely Mr. Koch 
goes too far when he states that “ the states¬ 
men in the other Balkan states are for the 
most part exactly like those in Bulgaria.” 
No one in his senses would oompare Zankoff 
and Karaveloff with Tricoupis and Gara- 
schanine; although, Btrange to say, these four 
prime ministers, differing in everything else, 
have one good quality in common—they have 
not enriched themselves at the expense of the 
state they served. But even in this respect 
Mr. Koch does not do justice to the Bul¬ 
garians. Prince Alexander, he says, 

“had become acquainted with the fact that 
among the Bulgarians, and in their party dis¬ 
putes, money is a great factor; that to secure 
a minister’s post, with the pay attached to it, 
and to pocket high salaries, form the pivot of 
domestic politics ” (p. 27). 

It would have been more generous in Mr. 
Koch had he not made Prince Alexander the 
vehicle for this opinion of Bulgarian public 
men, unless, indeed, the prince actually ex¬ 
pressed this opinion, which it is difficult to 
believe. On the other hand, Mr. Koch is 
more fair is his estimate of Bishop Clement 


than the major. Perhaps this is natural in 
speaking of a brother clergyman. The major 
speaks of Clement as a “depraved and 
ignorant voluptuary ” (p. 59); but the chap¬ 
lain, while referring to his “rather dis¬ 
reputable private life,” mentions the fact that 
he has made a name for himself in Bulgaria 
as the author of two popular dramas. For 
Zankoff, Clement’s civilian partner in the 
kidnapping, Mr. Koch has not one good 
word. Dragan Zankoff is indeed a 
“ gipsy ” by nature as well as by descent. 
The prince called Zankoff in 1880 “a 
thoroughly depraved man,” and this de¬ 
scription was deserved. At the time of the 
Danubian conference, Zankoff assured the 
Austrian consul-general that Bulgaria would 
vote unconditionally for the Austrian presi¬ 
dency of the river. At the same time he 
assured the Roumanian consul-general that 
Bulgaria would vote against it When the 
matter was put to the vote in the Danube Com¬ 
mission at Galatz, the Bulgarian representa¬ 
tive, Kyriak Zankoff, a nephew of the 
minister, recorded his vote against the 
Austrian presidency. The Austrian govern¬ 
ment was naturally indignant at this duplicity 
of one who held in the cabinet the two 
portfolios of prime minister and foreign 
minister; but Zankoff merely resigned these 
posts and took over the Home Office. This 
mere exchange did not satisfy the prince, 
who wrote to Karaveloff, the new prime 
minister, demanding Zankoff’s removal from 
the cabinet “for the preservation of the 
dignity of the Bulgarian government ” (p. 66). 
Zankoff resigned on December 29, 1880. The 
prince’s coup d'itat took place in the following 
spring. That a parliamentary majority should 
have given him Zankoff and Karaveloff for his 
ohief advisers forms the prince’s best excuse 
for abrogating the constitution. Mr. Koch 
shows, however, the weakness of his case by 
taking refuge in metaphors. The prince, 
he says (p. 87), “ dared not rob his people of 
the right of free disposition of themselves— 
only such over-luxuriant tendrils and ex¬ 
crescences were lopped off as threatened to 
attract all the healthy sap to themselves.” 
The first to suggest to the prince the 
abrogation of the constitution was Gen. 
Ernroth, the Russian war minister. It 
was the irony of fate that made Emroth 
the instrument of the Czar for suspending 
the Bulgarian constitution. Ernroth had 
always himself adhered to the letter of it. 
As the constitution forbade anyone wearing 
arms to enter the chamber, Ernroth used 
always to divest himself of his sword before 
doing so. But it was not only in anise and 
cummin, but in the weightier matters of the 
law that Ernroth was unlike his Russian 
brethren, and gained the good opinion of the 
Bulgarians. On his own motion his salary 
was cut down by one half. 

Sobobeff, in Her erete Filrst von Bulgarien 
(see Acadbmy, January 15, 1887) states that 
the prince abrogated the constitution by the 
advice of Austria and Germany in order to 
excite enmity between Russia and Bulgaria. 
This statement has been contradicted by 
Ernroth in the Russian press, and is contrary 
to the facts. When the elections on the 
proposed suspension of the constitution were 
being held, the entire influence of Russia was 
exerted cn the side of the prince, “The 


Czar’s government wishes that the Bulgarian 
people should remain indissolubly united with 
their prince, and should repulse all the lures 
of the traitors who are working against him.” 
So ran the telegram which the Russian 
consul-general caused to be posted through 
the streets of Sofia. The Panslavist party of 
Russia, as well as the Czar, supported the 
prince’s coup dtitat. The letter of Aksakoff 
to the prince of July 30, 1881, is most 
instructive (p. 76). A recently published 
pamphlet thus expresses Bulgarian public 
opinion on the matter: 

“ So long as the Prince of Bulgaria listened to 
the insinuations of suoh people as Katkoff, and 
worked against the interests and freedom of 
his people, he was a saint for those Moscow 
Slavophiles; and Katkoff proclaimed from 
Moscow, with might and main, ‘the prince 
is even more than a Slav.’ Yes, in those days he 
was the right man for them, in those days he 
was their ideal. But when—seeing that the 
road he had struck into was a wrong one, and 
that by proceeding in it he only placed a new 
yoke of slavery round his people’s neck, and 
merged his princely crown in the title of vice¬ 
gerent—he consequently arranged his govern¬ 
ment otherwise, he suddenly turned from a 
saint into the scum of humanity for those 
Moscow gentlemen. And they all began to 
impute to him as a crime his endeavour to 
preserve the freedom, autonomy, and independ¬ 
ence of his country” (p. 89). 

By the side of his rival Karaveloff, Zankoff 
assumes almost heroic proportions. In the 
minds of all Bulgarians, including the par¬ 
tisans of Russia, Karaveloff is, of all men, the 
most despicable. “You are a loathsome 
wretch, a.our not worth a thought. I am 
ashamed that I ever believed in you.” These 
were the words of burning indignation, 
addressed by Stambouloff to Karaveloff, in the 
ministerial council, after the return of the 
prince. Karaveloff, who crouched on his 
seat as if crushed, only replied: “I can’t 
defend myself now ’’ (p. 254). It was owing 
to Stambouloff that in the summer elections 
of 1884 Zankoff was thrown out, and suc¬ 
ceeded by Karaveloff. Stambouloff has him¬ 
self never sought office, and this is the secret 
of his unbounded influence over his country¬ 
men. Stambouloff is the Cincinnatus of 
Bulgaria. Had Karaveloff reversed the 
Chauvinist foreign policy of Zankoff towards 
Servia he would have deserved the gratitude 
of his country, but unfortunately he only 
intensified it. The result of the Zankoff- 
Karaveloff policy was the Serbo-Bulgarian 
war. As I have stood alone among English 
writers in pronouncing the conduct of the 
Serb government natural, though not gener¬ 
ous, I cannot refrain from quoting from a 
letter written by the prince to his parents 
immediately before the outbreak of that war 
on November 13, 1885 : 

“ With Servia the case is different. Here the 
Bulgarians can only smite their breasts, and 
confess that they have themselves to blame for 
this state of things. They [the Bulgarians] have 
unfortunately always been really bad neighbours, 
and especially during the last two years. From 
political shortsightedness and propensity to 
factious intrigues they have continually ran 
foul of Servia and her king in the most un¬ 
justifiable way. Certainly Servia would have 
behaved more generously in the moment of 
danger if it had forgiven as an elder the mis¬ 
behaviour of a younger brother. Milan’s policy 
is not according to my taste, as it is a policy- of 
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revenge; but it is not undeserved by Bulgaria ” 
(p. 242). 

Mr. Kooh makes no mention of the attempt 
of Kaulbars and Soboleff to kidnap Prince 
Alexander—a singular omission. Nor is his 
book deficient in padding: chapters i. and xii. 
might -well have been spared. He has nothing 
new to tell ns about the Philippopolis revo¬ 
lution of 1885 ; but his pages throw much 
light on the interesting and little known 
period of Bulgarian history between the meet¬ 
ing of the Second National Assembly in 1880 
and the formation of Karavelofi’s second 
administration in June 1884. This period 
exactly covers the career of “old Father 
Zankoff ” as a minister. On his fall in 1884 
he resumed the more congenial role of con¬ 
spirator. The result of his consummate 
abilities for intrigue is fully described in 
Major von Huhn’s book, which should be 
read as a complement to Mr. Koch’s. 

J. G. Cotton Min chut. 


Introduction to the Catholic Spittles. By 

Paton J. Gloag. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 

Clark.) 

Than Dr. Gloag there could not easily be a 
more fair-minded controversialist, or a more 
judicial and impartial critic; and the present 
work will certainly add to his already well- 
established reputation as a Biblical scholar. 
It may be that Dr. Gloag has no absolutely 
new light to throw upon a subject which has 
been so abundantly discussed as the Catholic 
Epistles—in dealing with the alleged obliga¬ 
tions of second Peter to Josephus, for example, 
he is oontent to refer to the trenchant criticism 
of Dr. Abbot’s theory by Prof. Salmon; but 
he brings to his task not only the thoroughly 
judicial temper to which I have referred, but 
sound judgment, accurate scholarship, and a 
seemingly exhaustive acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject. He possesses, more¬ 
over, the power of clear statement and logical 
arrangement in a remarkable degree; and the 
result, accordingly, is a volume which is a 
distinct gain to Biblical learning. 

But Dr. Gloag is nothing if not orthodox; 
and so great is his fairness that he does not 
even pretend to be entirely unbiassed. “ The 
truth, and the truth only,” he says, “ ought 
to be the great object of our pursuit: all other 
considerations must yield to this.” But he 
adds, “ It is impossible to read [these Epistles] 
without some prepossession. . . . There is, 
we believe, a divine harmony in the books of 
the New Testament, because we regard them 
as all inspired by one Spirit.” Now, the man 
who believes that the books of the New 
Testament are divinely inspired, and who 
assumes that the particular books under dis¬ 
cussion belong to that category, cannot be 
considered entirely free; and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that Dr. Gloag, while 
apparently giving all due weight to adverse 
considerations, settles down at last, in each 
case, into the orthodox conclusion. The 
check, it may be, operates unconsciously. Dr. 
Gloag, indeed, is too sound a Protestant to 
rest the authenticity of the New Testament 
books on the authority of the Church; and he 
Btoutly repudiates as of dangerous consequence 
the opinion that because a book has been 
pronounced canonical it must be inspired 
Scripture. “ No divine superintendence,” he 


tells us, “ was promised to the Chnruh in 
determining the canon of Scripture; each 
writing must stand or fall on its own 
evidence.” If this means that although a 
book be included in the canon it may not¬ 
withstanding be a forgery, it is as much as 
the freest investigator could ask. For this 
plain statement, therefore, even though it 
may not quite harmonise with what has been 
quoted above, Dr. Gloag is to be thanked. 
If, after all, he is wholly unbiassed, it can, 
of course, only be noted as a remarkable fact 
that out of so many works of doubtful 
authenticity he does not find sufficient grounds 
for the rejection of even one. 

Dr. Gloag’s work, it will be observed, is 
entitled an Introduction, and this word defines 
its scope and limits. It discusses in order the 
authenticity and authorship of each epistle, 
its readers, its design and contents, and the 
time and place of writing, balancing the argu¬ 
ments on either side and noting the leading 
authorities for each opinion. As may be anti¬ 
cipated, Dr. Gloag does not acknowledge any 
opposition between James and Paul, though 
he admits different points of view, and that 
they use the word ‘ ‘ faith ” in different senses. 
The early date which he assigns to the Epistle 
of James—prior to the council of Jerusalem 
—however inadmissible otherwise, is, it must 
be confessed, the only one consistent with the 
assumption of its non-polemicai character. It 
is, of course, unnecessary for me to say 
whether Dr. Gloag is successful or not in his 
defence of the two Epistles of Peter. It is 
certain, at least, that he argues the case with 
great ability and commendable moderation. 
It speaks well, too, for his common-sense that 
he perceives the explanation whioh would refer 
the resemblances between second Peter and 
Jude to inspiration to be uncritical. Dr. Gloag 
has no doubt that either writer was indebted 
to the other; but which was the first is a 
point on which, he confesses, it is “almost 
impossible to come to a distinct and definite 
conclusion.” Of his treatment of the Epistles 
of John, I will only say that, with regard to 
the second and third, it seems a little beside 
the mark to speak of forgery. Dr. Gloag 
says a forger would have called himself the 
apostle, which is probably true. But the 
writer does not even call himself John, and it 
surely does not follow that he was the apostle 
because he docs not call himself so. Perhaps 
the real point requiring explanation is how it 
comes to pass that two private letters having 
no lesson—or no very profitable one—for the 
Church, and which, it must be said, breathe 
very little of the spirit of the Master, have 
been included in the canon of Scripture. 

Besides the matter more strictly pertaining 
to the subject of the work, Dr. Gloag intro¬ 
duces a number of interesting dissertations—on 
the Book of Enoch, for example, the Assump¬ 
tion of Moses, &c.—all of which are dis¬ 
tinguished by the same qualities of clear 
statement, nice balancing of evidence, and 
strict impartiality, which characterise the rest 
of the work. Still, in some cases, it must be 
confessed, the conclusion arrived at is more 
safe than profitable. In treating of the 
“ spirits in prison,” Dr. Gloag says, “ The 
meaning of the passage must be left in un¬ 
certainty. It is one of those obsoure state¬ 
ments of Scripture on which it is impossible 
to dogmatise, and any inference derived from 


which must be extremely problematical.” It 
is difficult not to believe that a further 
exeroise of common-sense and a really free 
criticism might have led to some more satis¬ 
factory result. Robert B. Drummond. 


THE 8TUDST OF OLD FRENCH. 

La Languc »t la LittSraturc Franpaitc*. Par 

Karl Bartsoh et Adolf Horning. (Paris: 

Maisonneuve et Leclerc.) 

W e can conceive but one unfavourable 
criticism being passed on this excellent book, 
and that is of a mainly technical kind. Herr 
Bartsch might have distinguished it rather 
more clearly from his admirable Ohrutomathic, 
of which it is neither a sequel nor a new 
and enlarged edition, while, on the other 
hand, it is not entirely independent of it 
This, however, matters very little. The 
book is larger and on a more elaborate scale 
than its forerunner, the choioe of texts is 
wider, the apparatus criticu* given with each 
is much more extensive, the glossary is pro¬ 
portionately fuller, and the prefixed grammar 
by Herr Homing is. in its scale and measure, 
nearly complete. Indeed, except so far as 
literary history goes, it may almost be said 
that the student has his whole requirements, 
in at least the earlier stages of his study of 
Old French, bound up together here. The 
extracts are taken from more than a hundred 
different works and authors, and are in each 
case not mere snips, but solid chapters, if we 
may so call them. And it may, perhaps, be 
as well to add that the objections often, 
and in our own opinion not unjustly, made to 
extracts in the study of both ancient and 
modem languages do not apply here. The 
range of dialectal and even of grammatical 
variation in the five centuries of what is 
usually called “ Old French ” (that is to my 
the centuries from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth) is very considerable, and requires 
illustration from, if not the complete study of, 
a large number of works. But it is impossible, 

' from the length, the repetition, and the 
frequently diffuse style and plan of much 
of this literature, that many of its books 
should, by younger students at any rate, be 
studied as wholes. In the present volume 
the difficulty is met and solved, and it is most 
sincerely to be desired that it should be intro¬ 
duced largely in the upper forms of English 
schools. None of the objections made to the 
study of merely modem languages applies to 
Old French, which has at least something 
both of the unfamiliarity and of the method 
of the classical tongues; while until it is 
studied to some extent as a part of secondary 
education, the establishment of schools or 
triposes in it by the universities is, in a great 
degree, lost labour, or, rather, labour whose 
expense is defeated by the neglect of others 
to do their part. We do not say that it is 
quite as absurd for a third or fourth year 
man of ordinary education at either uni¬ 
versity to plunge into half-a-dozen old French 
books, without a ghost of a previous acquaint¬ 
ance with the grammar or the vocabulary or 
the history of the subject, as it would be 
for a boy from one of the upper forms 
of the modem side of a school to plunge 
into half-a-dozen books of Greek; but the 
absurdity is the same in kind if not in 
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degree. There are some of ns who, how¬ 
ever fond we may be of modem languages, 
believe that the merely educational value of 
their strictly modem forma is not very large. 
But the older forms have, even according to 
these heretics, a value less indeed than that 
of the classical languages, but approaching to 
it. This value can only be got out by 
methodical and regular study, to which, in 
the case of Old French, no single help so 
convenient as this book has yet been given. 

Geobgx Saimtsbuky. 


hew KOVELS. 

The Crusade of the Excelsior. In 2 vols. 

By Bret Harte. (White.) 

Her Son. In 3 vols. From the German of 
E. Wemer. (Bentley.) 

Thraldom. By Julian Sturgis. (Longmans.) 
An Exile's Romance. By Arthur Keyser. 
(Yizetelly.) 

Friend Sorrow. By Mrs. Austin. (Bums & 
Oates.) 

Moy O'Brien. By E. 8. Thompson. (Dublin: 
Gill.) 

An Iceland Fisherman. From the French of 
Pierre Loti. (Maxwell) 

My Brother Yves. From the French of 
Pierre Loti. (Yizetelly.) 

It is a pleasure to encounter Mr. Bret Harte 
elsewhere than in a silver mine in the Sierra 
Nevada or on a Californian ranche. Not but 
that he is the most charming of companions 
either in the mining gully or round the 
prairie camp fire, but one can become as 
satiate with these as Amael with the milk of 
Paradise. As a sketcher of the life of the 
Far West he is still unrivalled, but even suoh 
masterpieces as The Luck of Roaring Camp 
or Flip have no claim to be considered com¬ 
plete romances. They are brilliantly coloured 
fragments of a fragment, glimpses of lives 
momentarily all the more vivid from the 
abrupt darkness which envelopes their past. 
But in The Crusade of the Excelsior the 
author has not been content with character¬ 
isation, description, and startling incident: 
plot has allured him from his beaten way and 
drawn him far afield. Mr. Bret Harte’s new 
story is a tragi-comedy of a kind which is 
unfamiliar in English fiction. In this romance, 
if he prove his affinity to any one it is to the 
humorous author of The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshins. The Excelsior 
is a vessel bound from Boston to San Francisco, 
via Cape Horn. The passengers are a queer 
set—mostly every-day personages, and yet 
each with distinctive traits. Chief among 
them are the fascinating and aristocratic Mrs. 
Brimmer, who believes that the husband 
whom she is about to rejoin is known and 
revered wheresoever the human tongne 
waggeth; the strong-minded Mrs. Markham, 
whose mission is to enfranchise her sisters in 
bondage; the acute Yankee merchant Banks, 
who loveth not sentiment or romance; the 
lovely Miss Keene, journeying westward to join 
her brotherthe saturnine Hurlstone, whose 
strange actions as the vessel nears the West 
Mexican Coast puzzle his fellow passengers 
extremely; the mysterious, ever complaisant, 
poetry-quoting Senor Perkins, who, in the 


cabin, is considered a benevolent bore, but 
whom the reader at once recognises as a 
principal motor in the tragi-comedy which is 
to ensue. The story opens as the vessel 
is off Cape Corrientes and the passengers 
are eagerly looking forward to touching at 
Mazatlan. Mysterious circumstances disap¬ 
point them. Senor Perkins affords Capt. 
Bunker the benefit of his knowledge of the 
coast further north, and guides the ship into 
the eternally fog-shrouded straits of the 
harbour of Todos Santos, an old - time 
Mexican stronghold and an advanced station 
of the Catholic Church. Each passenger goes 
ashore, and is amused, charmed, or disgusted 
by the backward state of the inhabitants, who 
from the Commandante, Alcalde, and Padre 
downwards appear entirely ignorant of aught 
that has occurred for several generations. 
While enjoying their new experiences they 
learn that the Excelsior has disappeared, and 
that it has been seized for the Central 
American Free State of Quinquinambo by 
Senor Perkins, who turns out to be the 
Liberator, Generalissimo Leonidas Bolivar 
Perkins. This eccentric individual (vaguely 
akin to the genial “ Count ” in Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s The Woman in White) is as 
passionately enamoured of revolution for 
revolution’s sake as any aesthete of art for 
art’s sake. But though dexterous with either 
knife or pistol when the occasion occnrs, he 
prefers bloodless surprises: hence his deser¬ 
tion of the Excelsior passengers at fog-bound 
but hospitable Todos Santos. Mr. Bret 
Harte’s readers will greatly enjoy the amus¬ 
ing account of the travellers’ life at the 
Mexican outpost; the absurd revolutionary 
fiascos; the love-episodes, the restless energy 
of the Americans among the indolent and 
ignorant Mexicans; the strange end of Gene¬ 
ralissimo Perkins, and the very clever way in 
which at last the castaways are extricated. 
In this story the author shows a faculty of in¬ 
vention and aliterary tact so noteworthy that we 
may even venture to expect another romance as 
superior in permanent value to the delightful 
Crusade of the Excelsior as the latter is to its 
lengthy predecessor, Oabriel Conroy. 

The author of Her Son is one of the most 
popular of contemporary German novelists. 
Ho Surrender and Under a Charm are already 
known in an English guise in this country; 
but neither book was so interesting nor so 
artistically worked out as the ably written 
romance which Mias Tyrrell has very satis¬ 
factorily translated. As a rule, the transla¬ 
tions of German books are better than those 
from the French; the effervescence is not so 
collapsed, the draught not so stale. On the 
other hand, the novels of Deutschland are apt 
to be as little entertaining as a Scotch clergy¬ 
man’s harangue in the noon of a summer- 
day. There is a terrible conscientiousness 
about the Teuton romancist. The baking of 
a scone, the knitting of a stocking, must be 
chronicled with as diffuse veracity as the fall 
of Hector or the ruin of Troy. Village gossip 
and commonplace loquacity are as worthy of 
record as the oratory of Demosthenes or the 
wisdom of Solon. Her Son is a pleasant 
contrast to much German fiction of this kind. 
The story is interesting, the plot consistent 
and well developed, the dialogue natural and 
the characterisation distinctly good. Haughty, 
intolerant, domineering, but not hard-hearted 


Count Steinriick and his unacknowledged 
grandson, Michael Bodenberg, are the pro¬ 
tagonists representing intolerable pride and 
passionate determination conflicting in an 
eager life drama. The author of Her Son has 
sought to delineate the power of consan¬ 
guinity — how ill-treatment, indifference, 
neglect, absence, and a hundred other ills of 
life are incapable of arresting the manifestation 
of the characteristics of a dominant race. By 
slow degrees Michael Bodenberg forces his 
way in the world, under the very eyes of his 
antagonistic grandfather; and in the end he 
comes into his own again (and another’s also) 
and marries his beautiful cousin. A skilful 
plot has been woven for the evolution of this 
motive; and, though the book would certainly 
not lose by condensation, it may fairly be said 
to justify its length—a rare thing with three- 
volume novels. 

Thraldom is an improvement upon Mr. 
Julian Sturgis’s last romance, which was 
clever rather than interesting. The title 
refers to the spiritual bondage of Gabriel de 
Courcy to one of the female personages in the 
book—to whom it would hardly be fair to 
say, as a clue would thereby be afforded 
which would spoil the interest of the story. 
If Mr. Sturgis had restricted himself to 
mesmerism Thraldom would have been a 
stronger romance than it is. The mumbo- 
jumbo, giant negress, Obeah-horrors business 
is anything but impressive, and quite dis¬ 
counts ths narrative of the wonderful mag¬ 
netic power possessed by the strange woman 
who so effectively pulls the strings in the 
background. The Fanes, father and son, are 
excellently delineated. Tom Fane is the 
hero, and is as foolish, vain, good-natured, 
and worthy a fellow as most heroes would be 
if recruited from ordinary humanity. He 
and Gabriel de Courcy are both desirous to 
win the hand of Sibyl Mervyn; but the one 
is checkmated and the other successful by 
means of strange doings beyond their control. 
Like so many books of this kind, one feels 
that Thraldom might have been made a 
really remarkable story. This it is not; 
but it is an amusing and interesting conte 
well worthy of a spare hour’s devotion. The 
author seems to have written more hurriedly, 
though not less brightly, than usual—at 
least, his present critic noticed one or two 
slips, such as “ from whence.” But in his 
next story Mr. Sturgis should not allure the 
reader with visions of blood-curdling terrors, 
and ultimately offer him only second-rate and 
rather stale conclusions. 


Mr. Arthur Keyser’s story would not suffer 
from the removal of its sub-title, “ Bealities of 
Australian Life.” Arthur Dacre’s experiences 
“ up-country ” and elsewhere—south, east, 
and west—suggest a vivid imagination on the 
part of the author of An Exile's Romance, 
rather than convince the reader of their 
veracity. Arthur Dacre goes forth from 
London, unable to marry the girl whom he 
loves, owing to his shameful folly in squander¬ 
ing away his fortune among gamblers. In 
the deserts of Australia he encounters in the 
most natural manner a French gentleman 
who had helped to ruin him in London, and 
who now puts him on the track of a quondam 
friend, who will restore much cash, if not the 
girl of whom also he has deprived Arthur 
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Dacre. The latter goes to and fro upon the 
earth, his journeyings being narrated with 
a brevity and abruptness which must charm 
the raider if he should be at all bored. 

It is necessary for Dacre to find Darrell’s 
accomplice, a certain Comte de Deauville. 
This gentleman has experienced a reverse of 
fortune, and has been sent as a convict to 
New Caledonia, on a charge of forgery and 
murder. Dacre does find him—tarred and 
feathered, he rules as king of the Cannibal 
Islands! Finally, of course, all comes right. 
The lady goes out to Australia, and finds her 
lover on the plains about to be devoured by 
earrion crows. The story is not uninterest¬ 
ing, despite its improbabilities and unskilful 
evolution of episode. It is, however, poorly 
written; and there are many wearisome pages 
of commonplace padding. Surely it is time 
for novelists, even of the Hugh Conway type, 
to cut dissertations ou that ill-used word 
“good-bye.” “There is no other word in 
the English language which contains as much 
as this ” (and so on, for sentence after sen¬ 
tence, in the usual hackneyed style), writes 
Mr. Arthur Keyser. "We have all also heard 
of the buoyant little craft, called Mope, 
which wrecks itself against the rocks of life 
in the seas of time. 

Friend Sorrow is an unpretentious story, 
well-told. The musician, Luigi Pasturini, is 
the real hero. The woman who has the long 
companionship of “ Friend Sorrow ” is Ethel 
Merton; but at last, after much suffering, 
she and Luigi find out that they love each 
other. Even when a book does not strongly 
interest, it is always worth reading, if it be 
a faithful mirror of life, and be well written. 
Such a book is Friend Sorrow. 

Moy O'Brien , as the title conveys, is a 
story of Irish life. Presumably there are yet 
many people who are not bored to death by 
Irish novels. That “ most distressful country ” 
has been as prolific of romances as of potatoes 
or patriots, and of none of these does there 
seem to be any lack. Miss Thompson’s story, 
however, is distinctly above the average; 
and even those who have a wary eye on Irish 
fiction and the politics therein inevitably 
broached, may take up Moy O'Brien with a 
light heart and with an assurance of interest 
in the narrative of how Moy O’Brien and 
Denis Oilmartin at last, after the usual devious 
course, reached the goal of marriage. 

Pierre Loti is one of the ablest and most 
noteworthy of living French writers. He 
may be called the Clark Bussell of France, 
except that he is less of a story-teller and 
more of a literary artist than our popular sea- 
novelist. He is so admirable a writer, indeed, 
that, young as he is, academical honours are 
erelong certain to be his. His Fecheur 
d’Islande and his Frere Yves have already 
been noticed in the Academy in their original 
guise, so here I need only mention that Miss 
Cadiot and Miss Fletcher have accomplished 
their respective tasks most creditably. These 
books should find many readers in this 
country. They represent the best achieve¬ 
ments of contemporary French fiction; and 
either iB worth a hundred of the sensational 
vulgarities put forth by Gaboriau and F. du 
Boisgobey, whose badly translated pro¬ 
ductions are being so widely disseminated 
throughout England. It is to be hoped that 


either Messrs. Maxwell or Messrs. Yizetelly 
will enable readers to enjoy some others of 
Lieut. Yiard’s (“Pierre Loti’s”) romances, 
especially that exquisite Tahitian idyll, he 
Manage de Loti , his Turkish story, Aziyade, 
or his admirable Roman d'un Spahi. 

'William Sharp. 


REGENT LITERATURE. 

The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 
(Macmillan.) To those—and their name is 
legion—who are just starting on their holiday 
rambles and need some literary provender on 
the way, we heartily recommend this portable, 
well-printed volume. It is emphatically a 
small book on great subjects ; and it would be 
difficult to find two better essays—more happily 
expressed and more suggestive of thought-— 
than those felicitously entitled “ The Duty of 
Happiness” and “The Happiness of Duty.” 
Again, Sir John Lubbock deserves to be heard 
upon the Choice of Books, for it is quite evident 
that he knows their contents at first hand, and 
is not afraid to speak his mind about them. 
It is just what we should expect that Plato 
occupies a somewhat lower place than Aristotle 
in his estimation, while among moralists he 
gives the highest place to Epictetus. He 
considers the Enchiridion one of the noblest 
1 books in the whole of literature, and expresses 
his surprise that it is so little known. This 
remark may, perhaps, induce the thoughtful 
traveller to add it to his well-chosen store, 
and assuredly he will not regret the addition. 
If we have any fault to find with what Sir John 
says about the Pleasures of Travel, it is that he 
says too little. His quotations are, indeed, 
apt and interesting; but one would rather have 
had more of his own personal experiences, 
which, we believe, have been considerable. In 
one of them, at least, many have shared—“ No 
one who has not travelled can realise the 
devotion which the wanderer feels for Domiduca, 
the sweet and gentle goddess who watches 
over our coming home.” We hope this charming 
little volume will find many readers, for it will 
whet the appetite for wholesome reading as well 
as for calm reflection. Sir John will, in any 
future edition, correct the spelling of the great 
schoolmaster’s name (pp. 185-0), which is not 
that of the metropolitan magistrate. 

The Theory and Practice of Archery. By 
Horace Ford. Revised and re-written by W. 
Butt. (Longmans.) This re-issue of the late 
champion's work on archery, thoroughly 
brought up to the level of practice at the 
present day, is a gratifying sign to all lovers of 
the bow. No man in modem times has made 
better scores than Mr. Ford, and shown what 
it was possible to accomplish with that weapon. 
His book on archery, originally published in 
1856, at once became the standard authority. 
The second edition, published in 1859, has long 
been out of print. No other work ou practical 
archery can be named by the side of Mr. Ford’s 
book; and when all the recent improvements 
and the experience of Mr. Butt, who has for 
many years been the secretary of the Royal 
Toxophilite Society, are added, it is superfluous 
to commend the present work, which is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable to an archer. It may be 
broadly divided into a full account of all con¬ 
nected with the bow, and the position in which 
it should be used, and a list of the different 
public archery meetings with details of the 
scores of the chief shooters. The old rule 
which prevailed up to the middle of the 
century, or a few years later, was to draw the 
arrow to the ear. Mr. Ford’s improvement, 
which has revolutionised qaodem archery, is to 
draw the arrow below the aiming eye and 
suffer it to lie in the same vertical plane as the 
line between the eye and the object to be hit. 


A good deal of variation, however, in this rule 1 
may be observed among archers. In the , 
palmy days of the Royal Sherwood Archers we 
once saw a lady win all the three prizes—for j 
greatest score, greatest number of hits, and i 
most central gold—who drew her arrows, with¬ 
out effort and apparently without aiming at 
all, to her waist. This society, established in - 
1833, under the patronage of the Duke of 
Sussex, to which all the most celebrated archers 
of the midland counties belonged, recently ex¬ 
pired, after an existence of half a century. ; 
Lawn tennis, frivolous though it may seem to | 
the scientific archer, has proved a formidable 
rival to his sport. Anyone can play at the 
former pastime without a tithe of the practice 
necessary to make even a fair figure with the 
long bow. Many of the appliances needful for 
archery—arrows, bracers, shooting gloves, and 
the like—are here figured. Their use is also 
described with the utmost care. A portrait of 
Mr. Ford, who was champion for twelve years, 
will please those who remember his prowess; and 
it is well matched by a photograph, taken by 
Mr. C. E. Nesham, the present champion, of 
Major Fisher, champion archer during 1871-4. 
The book is retained within moderate dimen¬ 
sions by the omission of much historical matter 
relating to the use of the English long bow in 
mediaeval warfare. This can be conveniently 
found in other works. Mr. C. J. Longman 
(himself champion in 1883), to whom is due the 
preface of Mr. Ford’s book, may be congratu¬ 
lated on its appearing in time for the Grand 
National Archery Meeting at Cheltenham on 
August 3. The soores of all the leading archers 
at mis meeting, from its commencement in 1844 
to last year, can here be found at a glance. 

Letters from Ireland, 1886. By the Special 
Correspondent of the Times. (W. H. Allen.) 
These letters deserve the careful perusal of 
Home Rulers and Unionists alike. While quite 
free from the bitterness which at present marks 
the Times, they go far to carry conviction by 
their calm and temperate tone. The writer is 
not only manifestly a truthful man, but prob¬ 
ably a lawyer, as he appears experienced in 
weighing evidence. The letters, too, exactly 
cover the long vacation of 1886. They are 
written from the point of view of a fair- 
minded Unionist. The writer is no horror- 
monger, but he gives authentic instances of boy¬ 
cotting for the gratification of private spite. A 
man who was refused by a girl used his influence 
with the League to have her and her family 
boycotted, aud they are now suffering under the 
ban of ‘ exclusive dealing ” solely because she 
rejected his suit. There is, however, evidence 
even in these pages that the Irish have made 
material, if not moral progress. One of his 
car-drivers had lived with “ould Martin” (of 
Ballinahinch), and remembered when Martin 
paid a hundred labourers in the week, and he 
“ couldn’t say one of them had a bit of bread or 
a cup of tea from Monday to Saturday.” 

“ And now they all have it,” he went on, “ and 
won’t look at stirabout or milk at all. Every 
shilling they get goes to the shop for tea and 
bread, that’s no food for labourin’ men, and 
its ruinin’ them.” In another part of Galway 
the correspondent found that the landlord 
had got for a tenant (who kept a small 
shop) a chest of the same Indian tea that he 
was using himself at 2s. a pound; but the 
tenant brought it back in great distress, saying 
that her customers would never buy such a 
coarse leaf—“in fact they will have none but the 
finest China tea at 3s. and 3s. 6d. a pound.” It 
is only fair to add that the drinkers of this 
aromatic tea all pay their rent without any re¬ 
duction (in 1886). The book (which only con¬ 
sists of 181 pages) is mainly full of facts, but 
a few specimens of Irish humour are given. 
Mr. Ashley’s residence on the exposed promon¬ 
tory of Mullaghmore was thus described by 
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the car-driver: “ It is a nice place in summer, 
hut a terrible place in winter, without a stick 
or straw between you and the parish of New 
York.” “ Coercion,” said another Irishman to 
the author, “ sure, what is it but allowing a 
decent man to walk the road? ” “In God’s 
name, sir, when are they going to put us 
down?” is another remarkable saying. The 
writer considers there are more people in Ireland 
than the soil can support, and that from in¬ 
terested motives the priests try to keep them 
there. The result is (according to him) that, 
though the Irish are “the finest nation that 
ever grew on a fruitful soil,” they are still 

“ Fightdn’ like divils tor conciliation, 

And hatin’ each other for the love of God.” 

The Round Table Series. Edited by H. 
Belly se Baildon. (Edinburgh: William Brown.) 
The six essays that compose the present 
volume appeared originally in separate numbers, 
and the editor was well advised when he 
gathered them together in this more permanent 
form. For, taken altogether, they are ably 
written and interesting. The subjects, too, are 
well-chosen. They are Emerson, George Eliot, 
Buskin, Whitman, Darwin, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. The object, says the editor in his 
brief preface, “ was to secure a critical estimate 
positive and cordial, rather than negative or 
coldly impartial.” Perhaps, the best essay in 
the book is that on Bossetti, by the late P. W. 
Nicholson, the artist. The author has just 
that sympathetic appreciation which is necessary 
for a proper understanding of the life and work 
of the man he seeks to exhibit. He is able to 
value both the poet and the artist. “Had 
jRossetti not been a painter by nature,” he 
says, “his poetry would have been vague, 
thin, visionary.” For his mind was of “so 
mystioal a nature that, had he not been very 
strongly aware of the symbolical form of expres¬ 
sion, his verses would doubtless have been very 
intangible.” Comparing Bossetti with other 
poets of the time, Mr. Nicholson writes: 

“ He has not the direct force of religious or 
philosophical teaching so openly evident in the 
work of Browning, nor the swift, strong insight 
which gives value to the critical quasi-pessimism 
of Arnold; not the agnostic hopelessness of Clough; 
nor the comparatively firm faith which informs 
with fervour and with light the verse of Mrs. 
Browning or of Tennyson; but he has that quality 
present m all their poetry: that sympathy, that 
pity for the foiled, circuitous wanderer, for Hie 
ever-eluded grasp of eager, human souls.” 

Mr. Patrick Geddes is hardly so able an 
exponent of Buskin as Mr. Nicholson is of 
Bossetti. His essay has too large an element 
of what he doubtless considers slashing criticism 
—not, to be sure of Buskin, but of those 
terrible “orthodox economists” who have 
vexed the soul of Buskin. If Mr. Geddes has 
failed to grasp thoroughly the teaching of 
those “orthodox economists” he has only 
repeated the defect of his master; but he would 
have been better employed if, instead of 
weakly imitating his master’s insolenoe of 
language, he had explained dearly what Mr. 
Ruakhrs own economic theories really are. He 
admits that Mr. Buskin’s “ chief services ” as 
an economist are “ constructive,” and adds: 

“Exceeding all other economists in clear vision 
of physical realities, in insight and criticism of the 
quality of production and of life, he is more than 
any other writer the legitimate oontinuator of the 
Fhysiocratic School and the forerunner of its 
complete re-systematisation by Hie aid of physical 
and biological science.” 

The editor, who contributes the paper on 
Emerson, shows that he has a fair under¬ 
standing of the great seer. Mr. John Robert¬ 
son displays good crirical judgment in his 
paper on Whitman. The essays on George 
Eliot and Darwin are careful and discriminating. 
On the whole the book is welcome, and we hope 


editor and contributors will be encouraged to 
continue their work. 

American Literature , 1607-1885. By Charles 
F. Richardson. Vol. I. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
In this volume of his elaborate work Mr. 
Richardson treats of “The Development of 
American Thought,” discussing, first of all, 
what he terms the race-elements in American 
literature, and then the writers, ancient and 
modern, on theology, politics, and philosophy. 
He promises that, in a second and concluding 
volume, to be issued next year, he will deal 
with poetry and fiction. We have it on the 
authority of the writer himself that his work is 
a modest endeavour to aid readers to decide 
what has been and is the environment of 
American literature; what have been the 
relations between cause and effeot, between the 
Saxon mind in England and the Saxon mind 
in America; what American writers have thus 
far done worthy to be mentioned beside 
Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, and all the great writers 
of this and previous centuries; what American 
books are “ world books ” and why; how and 
why American writers have succeeded and 
failed. There is much in Mr. Richard¬ 
son’s book that will command general 
assent, for instance, that “if we go to Poe 
for what he cannot furnish we shall be dis¬ 
appointed.” Elsewhere we cannot agree so 
readily, as, for example, when, in pointing out 
the difficulty he feels in discussing “the work 
and relative rank of contemporary writers in 
the same historical field ” as his own, he says 
that praise might seem to be the puffery of 
mutual admiration. Again, some of Mr. 
Richardson’s critical judgments may fairly be 
questioned. Speaking of Lowell, he says : 

“ No argument is needed to show that Lowell is 
the most conspicuous American critic—the writer 
whom he would instrucHvely [?] name as occupy¬ 
ing a representative position like that of Mr. 
Arnold in England. Lowell represents indigenous 
American culture as Arnold represents English.” 

In saying this he may understand Lowell; but 
evidenHy he does not understand Arnold. To 
link, as he does, Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain together seems to point to the critic’s 
own deficient sense of humour—a deficiency 
which probably accounts for the existence of 
his present work. On the other hand, the book, 

; though it disappoints the expectation it creates, 
is far from worthless. The author has not 
spared pains in gathering his materials together, 
and there is much information of a use¬ 
ful and interesting kind to be found in these 
pages. Mr. Richardson is quite capable of 
forming an independent and intelligent judg¬ 
ment on men and things. There is good critical 
discernment in such a passage as this: “He 
[Thoreau] knew nature, and loved it; in his 
descriptions of his life there is no affectation 
or attitudinising of the Walt Whitman order.” 
The oomplaint against Mr. Richardson is that 
he has not understood his limitations. We 
may be permitted to say, without offence, of 
him, what he says of Emerson, that “he is at 
times superficial and, what is worse, speaks 
authoritatively on subjects concerning which he 
has no deep knowledge.” The idea of his 
present book is preposterous. A century hence, 
at the earliest, will be soon enough to make 
such estimates of the American literature of 
to-day as he has attempted. The wisest man in 
the world could not do it now; but, being wise, 
he would not have attempted it. Mr. Richard¬ 
son is a young man in a hurry. Let him possess 
his soul in patience, and put forth his efforts 
within the realms of the possible, and he will 
produce something worthy. We shall hope to 
meet him again under better conditions. 

Struggles for Life. By William Knighton. 
(Williams & Norgate.) “ Invention is learning 


digested; quotation is learning vomited up 
raw.” This severe dictum of Bentham’s 
occurred to us as we read this volume; and yet 
we can express neither surprise nor regret that 
it should have reached a second edition. The 
book is exceedingly readable, and its tone of 
happy optimism is a fault on the right side. It 
is literally Btuffed with quotations from writers 
of every age and language. Coleridge and 
Azurara, Buskin and Raffles, Mr. Mulhall and 
Moses, Bishop Latimer and Tacitus, are found 
cheek by jowl with correspondents of the 
Times, the Daily News, and the Standard. This 
is just one of those books that we should ex¬ 
pect to find popular, for those who read it can 
learn so much with so very little trouble to 
themselves; nor has Dr. Knighton been 
“ sleepless himself to give his readers sleep.” 
With judicious skipping the book is very 
pleasant reading. The skipping becomes 
necessary when Dr. Knighton appears and 
pleads in his own person. The following is 
taken at random as a sample of the author’s 
own work,\unadulterated by quotation: “ If we 
could make the people free from the many 
bonds that impede them, it would of course be 
a great blessing; but the task is a very diffi¬ 
cult one ” (p. 64). The author, after deliver¬ 
ing his soul of this truism, proceeds to declaim 
iu a mild fashion against party government. 
But we have no wish to argue with one who 
has so crowded his pages with the witticisms 
of the wise and the wonders of nature. Chap, 
ii., entitled “Struggling with Nature,” is 
especially interesting, and' a healfhy tone makes 
itself felt throughout the volume. 

Then and Now ; or, Fifty Tears of Newspaper 
Work. By William Hunt. (Hull.) Mr. William 
Hunt has been president of the Provincial 
Newspaper Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and is undoubtedly a man of great experience 
and ability; but we cannot congratulate him 
on having written a book that will interest the 
general reader. The small volume before us 
hardly tells those who are not journalists the 
amount and the value of Mr. Hunt’s own work. 
It is too full of trivial details; such as his account 
of the Times correspondent opening his bed¬ 
room window at night (p. 50), or of events so 
generally known as the results of the Hull elec¬ 
tions (p. 182). Nor is Mr. Hunt always accurate, 
as he speaks of “ the two elections which 
preceded the passing of the great Reform Bill ” 
of 1832 as “ the last elections in Honiton.” The 
last election in Honiton was held in 1863, and 
not in 1832, as Mr. Hunt, an old Honiton man, 
should have known. No journalist would, 
however, find the book tedious, and we can 
recommend it as the modest record of a useful 
and honourable career. 

The Story of the Life of Queen Victoria. By 
W. W. Tulloch. (Nisbet.) This is indeed a 
story for boys and girls all over the world, 
and it has had the advantage of having been 
revised—with the exception of the last chapter 
—by Her Majesty herself. Not mere gossip, 
or exaggerated stories, but a truthful record. 
The last chapter deals with the wonderful fifty 
years of progress and good works. The author 
says the Queen has always, dining her reign, 
been asking herself the question, “Are my 
people happier?” “And in looking back 
there can only be one answer,” he adds—“ Yes 
they are.” 

Ernest Jones. By Frederick Leary. ( Demo¬ 
crat Publishing Office.) Few probably 
remember that this renowned Radical took his 
name from his godfather, Ernest, King of 
Hanover. Ernest Jones was unquestionably 
the most disinterested and the most interesting 
English democrat of this century. It is for his 
moral even more than for his intellectual gifts 
that he deserves to be held in remembrance. He 
was one of the few men who emphatically had 
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not got his price. He not only beggared him¬ 
self by his politics, but he refused £2,000 a 
year which was offered him on the very cheap 
condition of holding bis tongue. 'Whatever, 
therefore, may be thought of his political 
opinions, there can be but one opinion of his 
life. As the Saturday Review said of him : 

“ Such men elevate the standard and purify the 
atmosphere of public life. He has the gratification 
of giving up ail that men hold dear, in order to 
promote what he believed to be political truth.. .. 
There is no going to heaven as a reward for political 
usefulness; and as political usefulness is a rare and 
precious quality, even in a free country, we cannot 
but regard Mr. Jones as one who is a national 
benefactor.” 

We were therefore prepared to welcome a life 
of Ernest Jones, but we can give no welcome 
to the pamphlet under review. It is written in 
the style of a penny-a-liner, omits important 
matters, lays stress on what is unimportant, 
and is disconnected and uninteresting. Ernest 
Jones deserves, and (let us hope) will yet find, a 
biographer more worthy of the noble life he 
led. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that there is some pro¬ 
bability of a collection of estays and other 
miscellaneous writings by the late Hector of 
Lincoln being published shortly. 

The work upon which Prof. Mahaffy has 
been engaged for some time—and to which his 
little book on Alexander's Empire, in the series 
called “The Story of the Nations,” and also 
his recent lectures before the Royal Institution, 
were in the nature of “ chips ”—may be ex¬ 
pected early in the autumn. It is entitled 
Greek Life and Thought from the Macedonian to 
the Roman Conquest ; and the publishers are 
Messrs Macmillan. 

The most interesting announcement already 
made for the Christmas season is an edition de 
luxe of all Randolph Caldecott’s “ Picture 
Books,” printed on the finest handmade piper, 
from the original blocks, by Edmund Evans. 

We hear that the volume of poems by Mr 
Edwin Arnold, to be published by Triibner & 
Co. in the autumn, will contain several original 
pieces. “ In an Indian Temple,” which con¬ 
sists of a dialogue between an English official, 
a Nautch-dancer, and a Brahmin priest, 
embodies some deep Hindu metaphysics and 
moral questions in a lyrical Oriental setting. 
"A Casket of Jewels ” introduces us in a recon¬ 
dite manner to legends connected with precious 
stones. The book will also contain many minor 
poems. 

Messes. Macmillan will publish immediately 
a book in two volumes, entitled Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty : their Development, Causal 
Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. 
The author is Mr. Herbert T. Finck, the musical 
critic of the New York Evening Post ; and the 
tendency of his researches is to show that 
“ romantic love (as distinguished from conjugal 
affection) is a modem sentiment, only about 
600 years old.” 

TnE new volume of the “ Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine Library ” will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock 
immediately. It will contain the completion of 
the section on Roman-British Remains. In it 
will be found a record of the discoveries of 
Roman remains in all parts of the country, 
classified under counties. The usual introduc¬ 
tion and notes by the editor are given, besides 
a copious index to this section of the work. 

The American Dante Society are now passing 
through the press the concordance of the 
Divina Commedia prepared by Prof. Fay, of 
Washington. The text followed is Witte’s 
(Berlin 1862), with the addition of suoh words 


of the edition of Niccolini, Capponi, Borghi, and 
Becchi (Florence 1837) as differ from Witte’s. 
The Concordance will make a volume of from 
eight to nine hundred pages. Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. are the London agents. 

The next volume in the series of “Great 
Writers ” will be Adam Smith, written by Mr. 
R. B. Haldane. 

The City of London Publishing Company 
have in the press a novel entitled Gerald 
Grantley's Revenge, by Dr. Tanner. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a cheap 
edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s The Wood- 
landers, which (we may add) seems to have met 
with a greater success in America than any of 
his recent novels. 

On Saturday last a meeting of the Selden 
Society was held in the old hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn, for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the provisional committee appointed in January 
last, electing a council ana other officers, and 
settling the rules of the society. The chair 
was taken by Lord Justice Lindley. The 
council will consist henceforth of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of 
the Rolls, the President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division, the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor-General, the treasurers of Lincolns 
Inn and Grays Inn and of the Middle and Inner 
Temple, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the president of the 
Incorporated Law Society. The above are 
members ex officio. To these were added the 
names of Mr. Phelps, Minister of the United 
8tates, Lord Derby, Bishop Stubbs, Lord 
Herschell, Lord Thring, Lord Aberdare, three 
of the Lords Justices (Cotton, Lindley, and 
Bowen), eight other members of the judicial 
bench, Mr. Justice Gray, of the United States, 
and about eighty leading lawyers in England 
and America. The provisional committee were 
able to announce the early publication of a 
volume of thirteenth-century Pleas of the 
Crown, from the Eyre Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office, to be edited by Mr. F. W. 
Maitland, Reader in English Law at Cam¬ 
bridge, with full indices both of subjects and 
of persons and places. This volume will throw 
considerable light on the history of the petty 
jury. It is proposed next in order to print a 
series of records of real actions and of cases 
illustrating villein status and villein tenure; 
but how soon these may appear will depend on 
the number of subscribing members who may 
join the society. The annual subscription is 
one guinea, ana the secretary is Mr. P. Edward 
Dove, of 23 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The Century for August will contain another 
instalment of Lincoln’s biography, by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay; the first part of a new 
tale, “ Azalia,” by Joel Chandler Harris, with 
illustrations; a paper on the cause of “ Low 
Prices, High Vages, Small Profits,” by Ed¬ 
ward Atkinson; and “ An Episode of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition,” by Lieut. Greely. 

Me. G. J. Holyoare, President of the Co¬ 
operative Societies, will contribute an article to 
the Fortnightly for August on “ The Growth 
and Development of Co-operation.” 

The August number of St. Nicholas will con¬ 
tain “An Idaho Picnic,” by Mary Hallock 
Foote; “ The Boyhood of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,” by W. H. Rideing; “Fiddle John’s 
Family,” by Hjalmar 11 j alt Boyesen; and 
“The Brownies Fishing,” by Palmer Cox. 

Messes. Care & Co., of 26, Paternoster- 
square, have made arrangements for the pub¬ 
lication of Outing, the well-known illustrated 
American magazine of sport and travel, in 


England. Mr. Alfred C'. Harmsworfch will 
edit the English edition ; and among the con¬ 
tributors are Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. -T. D. 
Dougall, “Rookwood,” Gen. Marcy, Mr. 
Methven Brownlee, and Dr. Darbishire. The 
first number will appear on October 1. 

The August number of The Scottish Church 
will contain “The History of a Vain Young 
Woman,” an article on “ West Highl and 
Sports,” and “Facts and Fallacies of the 
Crofter Question.” 

The forthcoming number of the Central 
Literary Magazine, the quarterly organ of the 
Birmingham Literary Association, will _ contain 
an article, by the Rev. 6. Fletcher Williams, on 
“Heinrich Heine.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. - 

LONDON IN JULY. 

What ails my senses thus to cheat ? 

What is it ails the place; 

That all the people in the street 
Should wear one woman’s face F 

The London trees are dusty-brown. 

Beneath the summer sky; • 

My love, she dwells in London town, 

Nor leaves it in July. 

O various and intricate maze, 

Wide waste of square and street; 

Where, missing through unnumbered days. 
We twain at last may meet! 

And who cries out on crowd and mart F 
Who prates of stream and sea F 

The summer in the city’s heart— 

That is enough for me. 

Amy Levy. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for J uly. 
Jimenez de la Bspada prints the first portion of 
his notes on the History of the New Kingdom 
of Granada, by Juan de Castellanos. Sen or 
Pidal writes with enthusiasm on the poetry of 
his friend, the late Duque de Almeriara. Don 
J. S. de Toca finds the best remedy for the 
agricultural distress in agricultural banks, 
syndicates, and associations, like those of the 
Bauernverein in Germany. Maria Sanroma 
gives a genial aod amusing account of his 
visits to Paris and London in 1851. There is a 
further chapter of “ Brihuega and its Fuero,” 
by Juan Catalina; and Becerro de Bengoa 
begins a careful study of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for June contains reports on Jose 
Montero’s El Archipielago’ Filipino y las Isias 
Marianas, &c., by Javier de Salas; on M. 
Castan’s La Cronica General de Gonzalo de 
Finojosa, Bishop of Burgos (1313-27), by 
Fernandez Duro; on Stoppani’s “L’Ambra,” 
by Antonio Fabie; and on a MS. History of tbe 
Colegio de San Gregorio de Valladolid, by 
Vicente de la Fuente. All are favourable, and 
the publication of the last work is recommended. 
Fernandez-Guerra fixes the sites of two cities of 
Bastelania: the one, Asso, at Las Cuevas de 
los Negros, near Caravaca; the other, Argos, at 
Vereda, on the river Argos. Padre Fita prints 
a detailed description of the Juderia of Xeres, 
in 1266. Several newly discovered Moorish 
coins, inscriptions, Latm, Keltic, and other 
remains, are described in various papers, and in 
the Noticias. 

No. 2 of Tomo V. of the Revista de Cicncias 
Ilistoricas begins with a contemporary account 
of the three Hieges of Gerona in 1808, by the 
Franciscan Friar Manuel Cundaro, who him¬ 
self took part in the defence. The Conde de 
la Vihaza publishes important additions to Cean 
Bermudez’s Dictionary of Artists in Spain. The 
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present instalment covers the whole of letter A. 
The wood-work of the choir of the Church of 
Quetaria, said to have been brought from 
England, was really done by Andres de Aravz 
of Vitoria, who was paid for it December 30, 
1562. Don J. Ixart tells the history of the two 
tJocieties of Excursions in Catalonia, and of the 
excellent work which they have done. JosJ 
Brunet shows that the game of chess really 
existed in Ancient Egypt, and gives illustrations 
of pieces found in the tombs, and of pictures 
on the monuments. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 

XIII. 

IT will have been observed that in trying to 
assign a date to the Costeriana I have not 

laced them earlier than 1446. This I have 

one on account of the Doctrinalea mentioned 
by the Abbat of Cambray as having been 
bought by him in that year and in 1451. And 
as 1 am not aware of any of the titles of the 
Costeriana being mentioned earlier with some 
additions which might suggest to us that there 
was question of printed works, I do not think 
it necessary to inquire whether the Costeriana 
(or some of them) might not be earlier. We 
read, indeed, of a MS. Catalogue that belonged 
to Jean des Roches, who wrote an essay on the 
origin of printing in Memoirea de VAcadhnie de 
Bruxtllea, i., pp. 536 and 540, and who regarded 
this catalogue as of the fifteenth century. 
Among its titles was “Item Dominicalia in 
parvo libro stampato in papyro, non scripto,” 
while at the end of the M8. he read : “ Anno 
Domini 1340 viguit qui fecit stampare Donatos.” 
Bernard, who quoted these entries (i. 91), 
thinks that we must read 1440 instead of 1340, 
as the Catalogue is said to be of the fifteenth 
century, which is, moreover, plain from the use 
of Arabic numerals. But not having acoess to 
this MS. Catalogue, and being unable to 
examine it, I merely draw attention to these 
entries in order that they may not be forgotten, 
and be verified if the MS. is still in existence. 

It is a singular thing, which deserves to be 
noticed, that when we work our way back to 1446, 
we touch not only the year in which the Abbat 
of Cambray bought printed Doctrinalea; but, 
what is still more remarkable, the very year in 
which Laurens Janszoon Coster is asserted to 
have “ brought the first print into the world.” 
This assertion and the year are found in an old 
pedigree of Coster and his family preserved at 
Haarlem. It was made for an inhabitant of 
Haarlem (Gerrit Thomaszoon), who claims to 
be a descendant of L. J. Coster, and who died 
in 1563 or 1564. Dr. Van der Linde professes 
not to understand the phrase in the pedigree, 
though it is plain to anybody who desires to 
understand it. Nor does he attach any weight 
to the document; and at one time says that it 
was forged in the nineteenth oentury, at another 
time that it originated late in the sixteenth 
century, while in his last book he asserts that 
it could not have been written later than 1520. 
(By the way, this last assertion is made by the 
same Dr. Van der Linde who invariably tells us 
that the Haarlem tradition is not older than 
1561.) 

It is curious to notice with what learning Dr. 
Van der Linde discusses the pedigree, notwith¬ 
standing the enormous difference in the dates 
which he assigns to the document shows that 
he has no knowledge of such things. And it 
is an open secret that what he says about it has 
all been suggested to him by others, and he 
changes his dates just as it suits his purpose. 
However, the date 1520 seems to have been 
suggested to him by persons who ought to 
know, and, what is of still greater value, it 
seems to agree with the internal and external 


circumstances connected with the document. 
Therefore, the Haarlem authorities will do well 
to preserve the document carefully, and we 
ought to bear its date and statement in mind 
whenever we deal with the tradition of the 
Haarlem invention of printing. 

In working our way back to 1446, we touch, 
moreover, the year which we obtain by deduct¬ 
ing the 128 years which Junius mentions in his 
text—“ habltavit ante annos centum duodetri- 
ginta Harlemi Laurentius Joannes cognomento 
Aedituus Custosne ”—from the date (1575) of his 
prefaces to the Batavia. But on this circum¬ 
stance I can lay no stress for the present, 
because those who have examined the MS. of 
Junius’s Batavia, whioh still exists at Haarlem 
and the Hague, say that the account, of the 
Haarlem invention must have been written in 
1568, and that the prefaces dated 1575 are a 
later addition. 

It behoves me to say a few words as to the 
man, or men, who have been regarded as the 
Haarlem inventor of printing. Since 1870, Dr. 
Van der Linde has endeavoured, in three 
different works, to create the impression that 
Laurens Janszoon Coster, mentioned by Junius 
as the inventor, was altogether a myth; and he 
has succeeded so well that I am constantly 
asked by otherwise well-informed persons (1) 
how I could think of setting up a person who 
was entirely legendary; (2) could I show, 
from any genuine document, that such a person 
had ever existed ? &o. In fact. Dr. Van der 
Linde has even succeeded in persuading himself 
that this Coster was a myth, as he always uses 
this word in speaking of Coster. But if he can 
be said to have proved anything, he has proved 
that Coster was certainly not a myth. It 
is true that, if his figures are correct, 
the Haarlem people and the authors who 
have written on the subject before 1870 
have dealt with the tradition of the inven¬ 
tion and the reputed inventor, in a very 
reckless manner, by mixing up two totally 
different men. On the other hand, it would 
be worse than useless to base any arguments 
or speculations upon such works as that of 
Koning of 1816, and least of all upon those of 
Dr. Van der Linde published from 1870 to 1886, 
which latter I have shown to be simply a re¬ 
production of the old errors of 1816, with some 
new ones of his own added. But if we accept 
so much of Dr. Van der Linde’s figures as 
have been corroborated to some extent by 
other writers, it would seem that there lived 
at Haarlem a “ Lourens Janszoon ” from 
about 1380 to 1439, who is duly authenticated 
by entries in the original Haarlem Registers 
and other documents. This man began to be 
regarded by the Dutch authors as the person 
indicated by Junius as the inventor of print¬ 
ing, when they considered that the invention 
had taken place so early as 1423. This man 
is, moreover, regarded as the “ lou janssn ” 
whose burial is recorded in a Haarlem Burial 
Register of 1439. But “ Lourens Janszoon ” 
was a very important personage in Haarlem 
history ; and I nave shown in my third chapter 
(Academy of May 14) that the burial entry of 
1439 has hitherto been misunderstood, and 
points to a man whose relatives were unable to 
pay the costs of his burial, which makes it 
doubtful whether the man who was buried in 
1439 is the same who has been traced back as 
far as 1380. 

But, however this may be, it seems certain 
that this man was never called “ Lourens Jans¬ 
zoon Coster,” and Junius oalls the Haarlem 
inventor by this name. That there was such 
a man living at Haarlem, from 1436 to 1483, 
therefore, exactly at the time that printing 
may have been invented there, is established by 
Dr. Van der Linde himself, if he can be said to 
have established anything. He professes, 
moreover, to have established that the 


genealogy of this L. J. Coster perfectly agrees 
and tallies with the chief person (Gerrit Tho- 
maszn) mentioned by Junius as a descendan 
of Coster. Under these circumstances, one feels 
inclined to ask what objection Dr. Van der 
Linde can have against this man ? 

Ah! says Dr. Van der Linde, though 
all this is in perfect historical and genea¬ 
logical order, yet this Coster could not have 
been an inventor of printing or a printer, be¬ 
cause he was a chandler and an innkeeper. I 
do not see that we need trouble ourselves much 
about such an argument, because the inventor 
of printing had necessarily to be something 
else. Dr. Van der Linde would, probably, 
not feel disposed to argue that printing could 
only have been invented by a printer. We 
have seen, moreover (Academy, May 21), that 
a Bishop of Liege and his sister, a nun, 
possessed, in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, instruments for printing images and 
pieoes of texts, from which we may infer that 
“printing” (that is, block-printing) at that 
time was done more by private persons than by 
ord inary mechanics (printers, prentera). 

It would be a more serious objection to 
Junius’s account, if we were absolutely bound to 
pin him to all his dates and biographical par¬ 
ticulars, that this Lourens Janszoon Coster 
resided (I can only quote Dr. Van der Linde) 
at Haarlem from 1436 (when he occurs as 
inheriting a chair in a dub) till 1483, when be 
was not yet too old to depart from Haarlem. 
Such a man could hardly have been a grand¬ 
father already in 1440 when he invented print¬ 
ing, according to Junius, by attempting to 
instruct his grandchildren. And it seems that 
Junius had really the year 1440 in his mind ; 
because he asserts that the thief who stole 
Coster’s types printed with them in 1442 (a 
year after tne theft) at Mentz. If Junius had 
said “ 1452,” and if we could date the inven¬ 
tion of printing according to the date of his 
preface, there would be nothing against his 
account. But, without a further investigation 
as to the ciroumstances under which Junius 
wrote and the transcripts of his work were 
made, I scruple to make any suggestions. I 
only wish to remark that we shall, perhaps, 
have to deal with Junius’s dates and statements 
very much in the same way as with those in 
the Cologne Chronicle; that is to say, those 
which were derived from Chronicles and printed 
sources will have to be sifted from those derived 
from more trustworthy sources. 

J. H. Hessels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DE. ICAOCAETHY’S " FKAGMENTA HIBEENICA.” 

London: July 16,1887. 

“ When one Irishman is on the spit, another 
is always ready to turn the handle.” Now that 
Dr. McCarthy is before the fire of public 
criticism, 1 have been reminded of this old say¬ 
ing by the alacrity with which one of his Celtic 
fellow-countrymen has brought to my notice 
the doctor’s “ Fragments Hibemica,” published 
in the eighth volume of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record —a monthly journal conducted under 
episcopal sanction, and having, I am told, a 
large circulation in the Catholic world. These 
Fragments comprise the text of a Middle- 
Irish tractate on the incredulity of S. Thomas 
found in the Lebar Breec (pp. 191-6 of the 
facsimile), together with a translation and notes. 
As this tractate, in which every Irish sentence 
is either a translation or a paraphrase of the 
preceding Latin sentence, had not previously 
been edited, the following corrigenda will 
supply some material for judging how Dr. 
MacCarthy would have dealt with the treatise 
on the Mass in the Stowe Missal, if a transcrip¬ 
tion and translation of the greater part of that 
difficult document had not appeared in Kuhn’s 
Zcitschrift. For Dr. MacCartny’s convenience, 
I will arrange these corrigenda under three 
heads, viz.: (a) misreadings of Latin words, 
(6) mis readings of Irish words, and (e) mis¬ 
translations of Irish words. 


(ti) Misreadings of Latin Words. 


Da. MacCarthy. 

P. 129,1.14 mannus 
130,1.16 flxturam 

131.1. 9 Vidistis 
1. 26 Tibraitis 

132.1. 23 renuit 
133, 1. 24 virtutem 

135.1. 1 Ad hoc via 
237, 1. 11 contrectan- 

dum 

237,1.15 incerdulus* 


Facsimile. 
manuus (>.«., maniu) 
flxuram 
Videtis 
Tibriatis 
rennuit 
ueritatem 
Ad hoc enim uia 
contractandum 

incredwliM 


(a) Misreadings of Latin Words {cord.). 


Dr. MacCarthy. 

238, 1. 24 Hille uere 
credidit 

265,1. 19 possinus 
1. 26 dandant[ur] 

265.1. 27 obtrectoris 

266.1. 3 maledicum • 
pro maledico 

1. 24 Hocta 

267, 1. 16congrega- 
bunt 


Facsimile 

Hille etenim uere credit 

posimus (*.»., poesimus) 
claudant[ur] 
obtractoris (».#., obtrec- 
tatoris) 

maledicfum pro male- 
dicfo 

Hocto ().«., Octo) 
congrcgabuntur. 


Such errors—like his Noster erat Boetaenus 
for the Notus uir erat Berachue of the 
Antiphonary, and others mentioned in the 
Academy for April 2, 1887, p. 238, coL 1— 
justify a certain amount of hesitation in accept¬ 
ing Dr. MacCarthy’s readings of the Stowe 
Missal when they differ from Mr. Warren’s. 


(6) Misreadings of Irish Words. 
Dr. MacCarthy. Facsimile. 


P. 129, 1. 8 na haspalu 


129,11. 12, 19 I 
131,1. 7 ) 

129, 1. 22 Isse 


ise 


23 itchonarcais 
130,1. 1 Bonsa 
130,11. 2, 3, 4 aspalu 
ocus descipla Isu 
dobeth itegdais fori- 
ata do demniugad 
anirse .1., acretem 
imonesergi cotarus- 
tar etarra 


130, 1. 7 inasonsa 

11 Isse 

12 aspalu 

18 molaim ina- 
thaeb, nichretub 
32 iambdiultad 

131, 1. 1 tancatur 

11 tectamsea 

13 ise roraidsim 

17 indi aspalu 

18 chatharmela 
20 in ba lor 

23 na haspalu 
28 donaspalu 

132, 1. 3 indaspalu 

6 nobatar 
7Iudech 
9 intreit 

13 indaspalu 
cen anatbar 
ocaremeni- 

thus 

15 indi aspalu 

20 in ain 

28 athaeb ocus 
a lamu dia tur 

133, 1. 8 nanaspalu 

13 iar nhdichar 

29 do chuirp 

134, 1. 3 nemthruail - 
luide 

134,1. 14 imainmain- 
sea 

15 ocbennachar 

19 laiderite 

21 ainim 
27 dono 

135, 1. 5 liag 

237, L 5 indhorchaib 
ainirsi 

7 file feg 

9 do chuunta- 
bert ochian 

12 minethid- 
naicend diathur 

21 innisis 

22 nhdes 


na haspaii (nom. pi.) 
is td 
Is he 

itchonnarcais 

eoserla 

aspat'i ocus descipwil Isu 
dobeth itegdais for- 
iatta 7 Tomas immalle 
friu iainochtmad 16 
iameeergi Crist ocus 
Crist do thide«A< IA- 
dochum doirsib foriata 
do demniugud anirse 
(.1. cretdm) imonesergi 
cotarustar etarru. 
ina soscela, 

Is ed 

asp ail (nom. pi.) 
molkim inathoeb, ni 
chretiub 
iarhd Suited 
ten cater 
tecAtaimsea 
issd roraidsium 
indi aspal [dec] 
crlatbar mela 
ni ba 16r 

na haspaii (nom. pi.) 
dona aspalu 
indaspail (the d dotted) 
robater 

I'adai* (gen. pi.) 
intret (nom. 3g.) 
indi aspal [dec] 
cen anathair 
ocaremimthus 

indi aspal [dec] 
isin 

athoeb ocus album dia 
t6r 

nanaspal (gen. pi.) 
iar ndichor 
do churp (dat. sg.) 
nemthruaillnide 

imanmaimsea 

ocbennachod 

laindite 

ainm 

dona 

liaig 

indorchaib (the d dotted) 

amirsi 

file ocus tig 

do chunntabairt oohian- 
aib 

minethidnaiced diathfir 

indises 

ndes 


* This is no misprint. Dr. MacCarthy quotes it 
(p. 127) as proving “ the early use of metathesis.” 


(b) Misreadings of Irish Word* ( cant .). 


Da. MacCarthy. 

Facsimile. 

24 iae 

i sed 

30 Cubad 

cubaid 

238, 1. 2 diadat 

diadooAf 

4 coma ain- 

comaineium 

aium 

4-5 dodocaide 

todochaide 

15 rocreris 

rochretis 

16 mogenar 

magfinar 

21 narabater 

narabater 

239, 1. 2 anives 

anires 

3 na timna is 

na timna iidiada 

diada 

4 codling euro- 

nocfa 

codligtAocA curb nech 

5 isin [fh] in- 

iain[/]fnfed (.i. isinfect. 

fed ocus ieintshoch- 

naige) ocus isintsoch- 

radacht 

raidecAf 

15 Ise 

bud 

16 forraside 

forruside 

18 is amal sin 

isam laid sin inorebaither 

inorchather 

21-22 is imlo 

isinlo 

27 scriptrai 

scripttiri n6ibe 

noibe 

30 Nadisdsplu 

Na dead pail (nom. pi.) 

32 Bidamal 

sidamail 

33 iar nbdicher 

iar ndichor 

Judaige 

hidaid* 

240, 1L 3,13, 24,26 ise 
1. 6 denta 

is sd 

data 

16taruster 

tariuter etarra 

eterra 

24 ocbennachar 

ocbmnachmf 

30 boberim 

doberlm 

265, 1. 2 imorchai g- 
ond 

4 saiter 

inorchaigend 

skint 

8, 11 a nhdenam, 

andenast, andochu»> 

anhdochum 

23 descairdechu 

d6escatre 

266, 1. 5 doescair- 

doescaire 

dechu 

26 dofometisin 

dofornet sin 

31 scara 

sea rad 

32 oes fhuigell 

oes iuigill bratba. Poet 

bratba. Din bedit 

illnd or go futurum 

desciplu Crist arme¬ 

tempus erunt discipali 

don 

Christi intus, id e«t 


uniuersalis wcleeia et 
plenitudo oorporu 
Chris ti in regno ce- 
lesti. XAr fnigell 
brathadidiv beditde- 
Bcipuil Crist armedon 


267, 1. 6 ifhuis 

iiuss 

11 docha 

dorcha 

28 aindraicc 

iundraioc 

268,1.12 ionenteidsin 

inoentaidsin 


The knowledge of the Irish vocabulary pos¬ 
sessed by one who believes in the existence of 
sonsa (account), chathar (comb), Iudech (Jew), 
remenithus (providing), bennachar (blessing), 
ainirsi (of unbelief), diadat (divinity), dodochaide 
(unending), rocreris (thou has [stc] believed), 
denta (teeth), anives (faith), codling (with per¬ 
severance), boberim (I give), saiter (zeal), descair- 
dechu (uncharitable), genar (blessing), &c., can 
only be equalled by the knowledge of the Irish 
grammar displayed by one who gives cuirp »s 
the dat. sg. of corp (body), oes as the gen. sg. of 
oes (age, body), ainmain as the dat. sg. of atom 
(name), athar as the acc. sg. of athair (father), 
aspalu as the nom. pL and also as the gen. pt 
of aspal (apostle), r&in as the acc. pL of n* 
(mystery), and discipla and discisplu as the nom- 
pi. of descipul (disciple); who gives tectam-ta, 
nobatar, cretub, and the infinitives bennachar , 
bennacher as genuine verbal forms; who trans¬ 
lates doraga as a present; and who, lastly, 
insin as the combination of the prep, in 
the article. Such barbarisms and blunders 
fitly pair with the “ coland ” and “ immabred 
in his edition of the Stowe Missal, as well as 
with his lam given in the same work as a dst 
sg. and graith as an acc. 
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(c) Mistranslations of Irish Words. 

Tfara, wherever Dr. MacCarlhy has misread 
the MS., I shall give the reading of the 
facsimile. 

Db. MacOabthy. 

P. 129 tamutar “ were ” 


ancretmeeh “faith¬ 
less” 

mogmar “ my 

blessing ” 
brundalta ‘ ‘ beloved 
disciple ’’ 
oomorba “protec¬ 
tor” 

130 tarustar “ ap¬ 

peared” 

dianecid remaind in 
a soscila “ which 
preceded, gives 
this aocount” 
tarustar “were” 

131 bratan “ fish” 

132 oc fresgabal “ car¬ 

ried up” 

anotgaire “ the 

shepherd ” 
tairise “ careful ” 
analhair boid oca- 
furtacht 7 ocarem- 
imthus “ their 
father who was 
wont to protect 
and provide for 
them” 

din ttir “to be 
felt” 

133 roherailsd “ was 

preached” 
tria thtir “ by feel¬ 
ing ” 

stime “ penetrat¬ 
ing” 

imfhulang ‘ ‘power’ ’ 
rogenair hi colaind 
marbda in iig 
“ He was begot¬ 
ten in a mortal 
body of the 
Virgin” 

134 dia dmlemain “to 

the Oreator'of tile 
elements” 
sand “there” 
ftrcoemnacar “ is 
preached ” 

237 dia thtir “to be 

felt” 

tairisss cohoentadach 
“who is com¬ 
posed in unity” 

238 todochaide “ un¬ 

ending ” 

mag mar “ my 
blessing ” 
chomaillss “ who 
practices ” 
fochraice “ remu¬ 
neration ” 

239 eoimet na timna 
hdiada cosonairt ocus 
codftythech eu to nech 
triasin irsssin cusin 
firgni “ to keep the 
most divine precepts 
with fortitude and 
perseverance, until 
through that faith 
the true appearance 
is reached” 

chomaillss “ prac¬ 
tises” 

ailbsim, ailbem 

“ obstacle ” 
ina niime ocus ina 
hinnracus “inher 
sanctity and 
bliss.” 

togacthach “ false ” 


stood 

unbelieving 

he was happily bora 

bosom-fosterling 

inheritor 

stood 

of which he previously 
spake in his Gospel 

stood 

salmon 

ascending 

their shepherd 

steadfast 

their loving father help¬ 
ing them and guiding 
them 


to examine them 
was enjoined 
by examining 
slender, fine 
operation 

He was bora of the 
Virgin in a mortal body 


to its Creator 
here 

came to pass 
to search him 
consists unitedly 

future 

he was happily bora 
who fulfils 
rewards 

to keep the divine com¬ 
mandments firmly and 
lawfully until one 
shall attain through 
that faith to the true 
appearance 


who fulfils 
offence 

in her sanctity and in 
her worthiness 

deceitful 


(c) Mistranslations of Irish Words {cont.) 
Dr. MacOabthy. 


who explain the pure 
mystery of the noly 
scripture 


desire 
to abide 

buffoons 

persons 


and vulgar 


falsehood, 

speech, 

words 


pious 


or 

or 


rude 

vulgar 


that we may strip off 

after completing 
ages 


six 


will come 

the age of the judgment 
of Doom 


240 minigit glanrdin na 
screptra noibt 

“ who explain 
the pure mys¬ 
teries of the 

oc furtacht ocus os helping and succouring 
foiridin, “pro¬ 
tecting and 

guarding 99 

in tid nerehradcch the perishable peace 
“the very cor¬ 
dial peace” 

265 saint “zeal” 
do fhedliugud “to 

rejoice us” 
furseori ocus ddins 
dotscaire, “ flat¬ 
terers and un¬ 
charitable per¬ 
sons” 

266 breicc no borhtrlabra 

no briatra doss- 
cairc "falsehoods 
or proud or un¬ 
charitable" 
craibdtcha “ chari¬ 
table ” 

condergcm “ that 
we may avoid” 
iar forba .ui. note 
“ after the com¬ 
pletion of the 
sixth age” 
doraga “ comes ” 
oes fhuigill bratha 
“ the age of wait¬ 
ing for the judg¬ 
ment ’’ 

267 na firian “of the of the righteous 

faithful” 
oireraib “ honours ” 
fireoin, firenuib. 

Jirenu, 11 faithful ’ ’ 
til gstar or. “it 
shall not, be re¬ 
fused to” 

I oould add much more; but I remember a 
saying, which, as it is not in Irish. Dr. 
MacCarthy will, doubtless, understand— Vince, 
sed ne nimis vincas. It is a venial sin for an 
Irishman, even a Celtic Irishman, to be ignorant 
of the ancient language of his country. But 
for one to publish Irish texts, and to speak 
authoritatively on questions of Celtic philology 
and palaeography, without being able to trans¬ 
late easy Irish words, to decline ordinary. Irish 
nouns, or to copy a legible Irish MS., this is a 
treason to the commonwealth of letters, calling 
for prompt and severe punishment. In the 
present case, the only mitigating circumstances 
are, first, that the crime was committed fifteen 
years ago; secondly, that the criminal is no 
worse than his neighbours in Dublin and 
Cork, who edit Brehon laws and compile 
Middle-Irish glossaries; and, thirdly, that, 
like some others of his countrymen, he has 
inherited the mental and moral defects of which 
a Saxon poet thus sang in the last century: 

“ Nature denied them common-sense, 

But gave them legs and impudence.” 

Whitley Stokes. 

P.S.—Let me add to my letter in the 
Academy (July 16, 1887, p. 41, col. 3) that 
the name of the first bishop of Ardagh occurs 
in the gen. sg. as Md in the Lebar Brecc, 
p. 64 b, 1. 15; MU, ibid., 1. 20; in the dat. sg. 
as Mel, p. 64 a, 1. 65; in the acc. sg. as Mel, 
ibid., 1. 46. This Kymric name is as inde¬ 
clinable in Irish as ™f<rx a > ^'P a > and other 
foreign words are in Greek. Let me also say 
tw. in the Academy for July 9, p. 26, col. 3, 
1. 25, the words “ the Low-Latin ” should come 
before sacrificiale , and that in 1. 48, after n, the 


pleasures (dat. pi.) 
Just, righteous 

it shall 
from 


not be taken 


UWUIC 01*0/ ytvmiu, 7-' , 

words “or rather in ” should be inserted^ 


8 . 


SCIENCE. 

PKTEBSON’s EDITION OF THE “ HIT0PADESA.” 

mtopade&a by N&r&yana. Edited by Peter 
Peterson. Sanskrit Series, No. xxxui. 
(Bombay.) 

In these days, when every Sanskrit scholar, 
whether in Europe or in India, thinks of 
nothing but editing texts that have not been 
edited before, when, in fact, no one calls him¬ 
self a Sanskrit scholar who has not published 
one “ Anecdoton” at least, a new edition of 
the Eitopadeaa seems at first sight almost an 
anachronism. No text, I believe, has been 
edited and translated more frequently than 
these fables. It is the first book which 
every student of Sanskrit wades through with 
grammar and dictionary by his side, but 
which he hardly ever looks at again when he 
has once entered on a serious study of Indian 
literature. Even for a study of the migra¬ 
tion of fables the Eitopadesa has been sup¬ 
planted by the PahVatantra, from which it is 
professedly taken. A new edition, therefore, 
coming from Bombay, and from the pen of 
Prof. Peterson, who has proved himself one of 
the most courageous explorers of the unknown 
tracts of Sanskrit literature, is, at first sight, 
somewhat perplexing. 

And yet this edition will be welcomed, not 
only in India, where there was a demand for 
it, as it is still the most popular textbook used 
in schools and colleges, but also in Europe. 
Scholars have hitherto not troubled them¬ 
selves much about the MSS. of the mtopade&a. 
It is a compilation to which every reader 
might add to his heart’s content. Its age 
was unknown, the very name of the compiler 
was forgotten. Most editors were, therefore, 
satisfied with producing a readable text. The 
edition which Schlegel and Lassen brought 
out in 1829 professed, indeed, to be a critical 
edition; but it was an eclectic, not a diplo¬ 
matic criticism which guided these scholars m 
establishing their text. I followed the same 
principles both in my translation of the 
Eitopade&a, published in 1844, and in my 
edition of the text, published in 1866. 

Prof. Peterson, however, thought that the 
Hitopadcm deserved a better fate. First of 
all he shows that this compilation is by no 
means so very modern as is commonly sup¬ 
posed. Of the three MSS. on which he esta¬ 
blished his text, one (B) was written in a.d. 
1541, while another (A) is declared to he 
considerably older —Prof. Peterson adds, 
“ perhaps as much as two huQured years 
older ” ; but he leaves us in the dark as to his 
reasons for this “ perhaps.” A Sanskrit book 
of which we have a MS. written in the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century cannot certamly 
be called quite a modern compilation. But 
while Prof. Peterson was printing his text, 
and the sheets to p. 57 had actually been 
struck off, he received another MS. of the 
Eitopaiesa , which Mr. Bendall had discovered 
in Nepal; and which he, with the permission 
of the authorities of the British Museum, most 
generously lent to Prof. Peterson. This MS. (N) 
is dated a.d. 1373, and it was found to agree 
on all important points with the old MS. A. 
This was a most valuable discovery, for it 
showed that even before that time some text 
of the Eitopade&a had become a kind of 
textus reeeptue, such as might serve a 
foundation for a critical edition. It m a p y 
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that Prof. Peterson was not allowed to cancel 
the first fifty-six pages of his edition. He 
haa done, however, what was possible under 
the circumstances, and has given us in his 
apparatus critieus all the important readings 
of MS. N. 

In speaking of his predecessors, and more 
particularly bf Schlegel and Lassen, whose 
edition of the Hitopadssa appeared in 1829, 
Prof. Peterson, like most young scholars, is 
far too severe. He has no idea of the diffi¬ 
culties under which these first explorers of 
Sanskrit laboured. To be able to construe 
a Sanskrit text was at that time a great 
achievement. Questions as to spelling, as to 
grammar, metre and syntax, whioh are now 
answered in every elementary grammar, were 
then discussed as questions of high scholar¬ 
ship. Few had even seen Sanskrit MSS., 
still fewer had used any; and as to the age, 
the localities, the families of MSS., all was 
darkness. Still it was fortunate that some 
of our first Sanskrit scholars had passed 
through the best schools of classical philology, 
and that they treated Sanskrit texts with the 
same minute care with which a Hermann 
treated Greek texts. We know now that the 
rules of conjectural criticism have often done 
harm, and that in Sanskrit, more than any¬ 
where else, diplomatic criticism is our only 
safety. Still, as a discipline, the principles 
followed by Schlegel and Lassen have proved 
really beneficial to Sanskrit scholarship, and 
even now they are bearing good fruit among a 
small but ever increasing class of Sanskrit 
scholars. 

Prof. Peterson is particularly severe on 
Schlegel and Lassen for having suppressed 
the last verse. They thought it was a late 
addition, possibly they did not quite under¬ 
stand it. But certain it is that it contains 
the name of the compiler of the Hitopade so, 
namely Nitrayawa, and of his Maecenas, 
Dhavalaiandra. Prof. Peterson is justly 
proud of his discovery; still, like most dis¬ 
coverers, he will find that he has been 
anticipated. In the preface to Shii Lalluji 
Lai Kab’s RojnUi we read: 


“ At a certain time Shri Narain Pundit made 
a collection of stories from moral philosophy 
into Sanskrit. Having made one book, he called 
its name Hitopadeaa. Then, in the year 1869, 
Shri Lalluji Lai Kab, a Guzerati Brahman, of 
the Sahasr Awdich family, resident at Agra, 
extracting the meaning thereof, and putting it 
into the Brij language, gave the book the name 
Rojntti.” 

Prof. Peterson has not only established the 
name of the author of the Hitopadeta, but he 
has likewise established a text which bids 
fair to remain the permanent text. His notes 
are decidedly valuable. On looking at some 
of the contested passages, we find that in i. 
24 (p. 4) the expression K&lcatdllyavat , “ like 
the crow and the cocoa-nut,” is better ex¬ 
plained than by Schlegel and Lassen. They 
thought it referred to a story of a crow who 
alighted on the ground in the nick of time to 
be killed by a nut falling from a tree. Prof. 
Peterson shows that what is meant is that a 
crow alighted on the tree at the very moment 
that a nut fell, and that the mistake we 
are thus taught to guard against is to mistake 
the post hoc for the proptor hoe. 

I am less convinoed by Prof. Peterson’s 


interpretation of verse i. 14. There we 
read: 

If in beginning to count the list of virtuous 
men, the chalk does not fall full of surprise at 
a son—».e., full of admiration of a son’s virtues 
—then a mother may hardly be called a mother 
by such a son.” 

Prof. Peterson appeals to the system of 
counting usual in India. Either the fingers 
of the open hand are brought down one after 
the other on the open palm, or the fingers 
of the closed hand are raised one after the 
other. In either case the little finger leads 
the rest, and it is the custom to give to the 
little finger the name of the individual to be 
honoured. This is perfectly true, and the 
verse quoted by Prof. Peterson fully esta¬ 
blishes the fact. The verse means: 

Formerly when poets had to be counted 
Kalid&sa resided in the little finger; now, as 
a like poet is not to be found, the little finger 
is rightly called nameless.” 

Bat though the little finger is called andnikd, 
“ nameless,” or Lnsishthtia, “ the youngest,” 
hathtnd has never been met with as yet as a 
name of the little finger; and for the present, 
therefore, we must keep our judgment in 
suspense. 

Prof. Peterson, by his valuable edition of 
the Sitopadesa, has earned the thanks of all 
Sanskrit scholars, and more particularly of 
myself—to whom he has done the honour 
of dedicating his latest work. 

F. Max Muller. 


of “ Parallax ” concerning the fi gore of _ the 
earth. This, according to Sir G. Cox, is a 
matter which “affects the personal veracity” 
of the astronomer royal. 

Dr. Paley is so highly esteemed, and ia in his 
own department so eminent a scholar, that one 
would infinitely have preferred to be allowed 
to keep a respectful silence as to his unfortunate 
wanderings into other fields. But if his friends 
insist upon utterance, it is no longer possible to 
mince words. His Homeric hypothesis has been 
refuted again and again till it haa not a leg to 
stand on. After the effective execution worked 
by Dr. Hayman and Prof. MshafEy little has 
been left to do beyond the ungrateful task of 
slaying the slain. Prof. Jebb's pages are far 
too valuable to be wasted on work such as this; 
and Dr. Paley’s friends would have been well 
advised if they had been satisfied at Binding in 
his book a mere statement of the theory without 
the explicit condemnation which it might well 
have received. 

No scholar of repute, so far as I know, thinks 
Dr. Paley's arguments worthy of further atten¬ 
tion. The one such scholar to whom he might 
at one time have looked for support has now 
wisely left his side for the far more plausible 
hypothesis of Prof. Pick. The opinion of 
Fiance and Germany, for once harmonious, 
may be gathered from M. Pierron and Dr. von 
Christ in the introductions to tbeir respective 
editions of the Iliad. 

If any one should venture to assert that Dr. 
Paley’s theory has not received fair and con¬ 
scientious examination from those whose busi¬ 
ness it is to give it, he would indeed raise s 
question of personal veracity—but' not of Prof. 
Jebb’s. Walter Leaf. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY WHITE WALLIS. 

University of Gottingen: July 22, 1887. 

It is with the deepest regret that I have read 
to-day in the papers the news of Mr. Wallis’s 
death. I trust you will allow me to express 
my great sorrow at the loss which the 
University of Cambridge and English scholar¬ 
ship had suffered by this most sad event. Mr. 
Wallis had attended my lectures for only six 
months; but I have seen enough of him to be 
able to say that he was a most earnest and 
successful student, and that he certainly would 
have become a first-rate Sanskrit scholar had 
he lived. F. Kielhorn. 

[Mr. Wallis graduated at Cambridge with 
honours in both the classical and the Semitic 
triposes; and he was elected to a fellowship at 
Gonville and Caius College so late as last June. 
In 1884 he obtained a Hibbert studentship; 
and his essay on ‘ ‘ The Cosmology of the Rig- 
Veda” has just been published (Williams & 
Norgate) by the Hibbert trustees. Mr. Wallis 
died at Cambridge on July 18. He was the 
youngest son of the late Rev. Joseph Wallis, of 
Btockwell.] 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Geologists’ Association has just issued s 
neat little pamphlet intended as a guide to 
those members who are about to join in the 
long excursion to Cornwall. It contains, in 
addition to the illustrated programme or daily 
itinerary, a long paper by Mr. J. H. Collins on 
the structure of Central and West Cornwall; * 
description of the igneous rocks of the western 
promontory, by Mr. J. J. H. Teall; and a note 
on the pliocene beds of St. Erth, by Mr. Robert 
G. Bell. The ai sociation is fortunate in having 
secured the co-operation of the Royal Institn- 
tion of Cornwall, the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall, and the Royal Cornwall Poly¬ 
technic. The excursion will last from August 8 
to 13. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. JEBB’S “ INTRODUCTION TO HOMER.” 

London: July 23,1887. 

The tone of Sir G. Cox’s letter fortunately 
carries its own condemnation in the eyes of all 
sensible men, or it might be regarded as a 
serious degradation to English learning. No 
one could expect a gentleman against whom 
such a challenge is directed to stoop to pick it 
up. But the attempt to make a matter of 
evidence and opinion into one of personal 
veracity is not without its value as throwing 
light upon the writer’s qualifications for rational 
controversy. The Nautical Almanac is not in 
the habit of discussing at length the vagaries 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Gopala Chandra Chattopadhyaya is pub¬ 
lishing at Calcutta a new edition of the 
Bhagavadgita, with Sridharasvftmin’s com¬ 
mentary and a Bengali translation. By putting 
figures over the words in Sanskrit and the 
corresponding words in Bengali he has made 
it very easy for those who know Bengali to 
read and understand the Sanskrit origin*!- 
The book is chiefly intended for native students; 
but it will prove useful to English students 
also, and would have done so still more, if I( 
had been printed with Devanftgari letters. 

The important Lapp lexicon by Prof. J- L 
Friis (Christiania: Dybwad) will extend to a* 
parts instead of five as originally promised- 
The sixth fasciculus, however, containing tie 
conclusion of the dictionary and an outline ot 
the grammar, will be delivered to the sub¬ 
scribers without extra charge. The work « * 
marvel of cheapness. It will contain 950 psge® 
of the size blown in England as impel 1 * 
octavo, and the price complete will be only i 1 

The first volume of the Oiornalc ddla 
Asiatica Italiana contains—besides origin 
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articles by Profs, de Gubernatis, E. Schiapa¬ 
relli, Teza, Pizzi, and reviews by the veteran 
orientalist, Senator Amari, and Prof. Guidi (on 
Mr. Budge’s The Book of the Bee)—a, review by 
Prof. David Castelli of Dr. Lowy’s article on 
the Moabite Stone. The learned reviewer con¬ 
cludes as follows: 

“ Non 6 certo con argomenti di tal genere che pud 
essere seriamente compromessa, e molto meno 
assolumente negate l’autenticitii della stela 
moabitica. Polranno forse muoversi dubbi for- 
vati sopra altre ragioni; ms, flno a che non se ne 
avranno altre che quelle del Liiwy, davvero che 
questa stela non sara, come egli dice, uu pietra 
d’inciampo, a stone of stumbling , e rettera per gli 
stud! biblici e per i semitici una pietra angolare.” 

Thus Dr. Lowy stands isolated in his attack 
upon the Mesha inscription! 

FINE ART. 

MAJOLIQA AND HISPANO-MORESQUE 
AT THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 

The exhibition of Majolica and Hispano- 
Moresque ware, which has now for some 
weeks been on view at the Burlington Pine 
Arts Club, is a logical and instructive sequel to 
last year’s magnificent gathering of Persian, 
Rhodian, and Damascus pottery. The decora¬ 
tive art of the East, as seen in pottery, seems 
to have found its way into Europe in two streams 
—one from Syria and Asia Minor to Venice, the 
other passing through Africa with the Moors 
to Spain and Southern Italy; hut what is 
generally termed majolica, that gorgeous 
flower of Italian pottery, seems to have been 
little influenced, except, perhaps, in technique, 
by the Southern stream. The colouring, with 
its striking yellows, greens, and blues, its 
decoration with dramatic scenes from Scripture 
and mythology, even its bold floriated patterns 
and its caprioious arabesques, have little in com¬ 
mon with the perfect but gentle harmonies of 
blue and silver and gold with the simple but 
effective diaperings of the Moors. Even the 
Italian lustres, with their gorgeous rubies and 
emeralds, are not in tune with the delicate 
opalescent shimmer of the best Hispano- 
Moresque. Unfortunately we know very little 
about the history of these remarkable wares; 
and we are not likely to learn much more, 
except by means of such exhibitions as this, 
and continued patience in description and 
comparison of specimens. But such exhibi¬ 
tions as this ought not to be without their 
value to the student, especially when accom¬ 
panied by such Ja carefully written cata¬ 
logue as that which has been prepared for 
its visitors by the Burlington Club. Seeing 
how rare fine majolica is, except in public 
museums, the club is fortunate in obtaining 
a collection of such high average quality, and 
containing so many specimens of unusual 
interest. Most of them are, indeed, lent by 
its members, especially by Mr. Drury Fortnum, 
whose name is so well known as an authority 
on the subject; by Mr. Salting, whose.collec¬ 
tion of Chinese porcelain is the latest wonder 
of South Kensington Museum; and by Mr. God- 
man, who sends most of the best Hispano- 
Moresque. But valuable help has been received 
from outside. The Queen nas graciously lent 
a magnificent dish of Venetian majolica, with 
grotesques, &c., in grisaille on a blue ground 
(HO), which it is interesting to compare with 
Mr. Drury Fortnum’s somewhat smaller speci¬ 
men (174), dated 1540, which is the earnest 
dated specimen of this fabrique; and valuable 
contributions have been obtained from about 
twenty other non-members, including Lady 
Hay, of Kinfauns; Mr. A. Andrews, the 
Baron de Cosson, Mr. S. G. Hollond, and the 
Marquis of Santuree. 

It is not easy, in an assemblage of pieces of 


such various interest, to select specimens for 
particular mention. Some are specially im¬ 
portant by reason of dates and signatures; and 
among these are specimens (all duly noted in 
the preface of the catalogue) of Maestro Giorgio 
and Maestro Cencio of Gubbio, of Orazio Fon¬ 
tana and other artists of Urbino, and of the 
wares of Pesaro, Castel Durante, Faenza, and 
Caffaggiolo. But it is not always these pieces 
which arrest on account of their beauty. In 
spite of its gold and ruby lustre and its rich 
colouring, its curious landscape and more 
curious figures, Mr. Salting's very important 
dish by Maestro Giorgio (245) is as unprepos¬ 
sessing an achievement as one could well see. 
But perfection in majolica is hard to find, or, 
at least, its perfection has a more artificial 
standard than almost any other art-product. 
You may get good design or fine colour, there 
is rich and splendid lustre now and then, and 
sometimes an approach to really good draw¬ 
ing ; but to find all these qualities united in one 
piece is, to say the least of it, exceptional. On 
the other hand, there is nearly always some¬ 
thing to attract or amuse in the least important 
specimen. These plates and dishes reflect with 
the greatest impartiality the designs of all 
nations and schools of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. It appears to have been a 
matter of iudifference to the artist whether it 
was a painting by Mantegna or Albert Diirer, 
a drawing by Raphael, or an engraving by 
Marc Antonio, that he selected for the decora¬ 
tion of his dish or plate. In no other class of 
art, perhaps, is the spirit and movement of the 
Renaissance in Italy and the life of the time so 
fully and vividly reflected. Besides his numer¬ 
ous specimens of what is usually called majolica, 
Mr. Drury Fortnum exhibits a bust of St. John 
of the school of Donatello, and two fine ex¬ 
amples of Della Robbia ware: one a tabernacle, 
(69) with a Virgin and Child, a beautiful early 
specimen (catalogued by mistake among the 
Hispano-Moresque ware); and the other a 
basrelief (182), which is a replica of one of 
Andrea della Robbia’s panels in the altar-piece 
at the Duomo of Arezzo—a work of singular 
grace and fine expression. Mr. Fortnum's 
contributions are too numerous and fine for us 
to do j uatice to all of them; but among the most 
important or interesting are the perfect candle 
cup and cover (134) of Urbino, the vases (146 
and 150) made in Rome in 1600, the Casa Pirota 
plate with arms (155), the Tazza with the 
portrait of Jerolima Bella (159), the fine 
examples of Gubbio lustre (160-62), including 
the remarkable “ Hercules and Hydra,” with 
the blood effectively painted in ruby lustre; the 
fine Faenza Tazza (165), with Marc Antonio’s 
Cupids; and that with a bull in a landscape 
(167). But to mention these alonfe’is almost to 
insult others equally rare and beautiful. It 
is also impossible to do justice to the large 
and singularly fine collection of Mr. Salting, 
which, besides many choice examples of Faenza 
Castel Durante, Urbino, &c., contains some flue 
Gubbio of the richest lustre, of which 206 is 
one of the best. In the central vitrine there are 
a grand cistern, some fine jugs, bottles, and 
dishes, lent by Sir Francis Cook, Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Pfungst and others; and the walls are 
enamelled with a rich display. But we must 
leave it to the visitor to pick out, if possible, 
for himself, with the assistance of the catalogue, 
what in this magnificent show is most interest¬ 
ing and attractive to his own taste. 

The collection of Hispano-Moresque is the 
first of any importance which has been got to¬ 
gether outside of a museum. For those whose 
eyes are sensitive to the more delieate effects of 
colour, and who prefer decoration of pure and 
simple patterns, this portion of the exhibition 
will be most attractive. There are few things 
here which give such perfect artistic satis¬ 
faction as the dishes (21 and 25), with their 


beautiful mingling of gold and cream and 
their glimmer of mother of pearl. Others 
may prefer those in which blue is introduced, 
like the lovely pair (23 and 26) also belonging 
to Mr. God man; others, again, the bolder 
patterns and richer colours of such pieces as 
the Baron de Cosson’s Plateau (14). Though 
the collection is small compared with that of 
majolica, it contains specimens of nearly allthe 
kinds and shapes of this beautiful but limited 
class of ceramic art, from the silver and gold 
of the more delicate and earlier specimens to 
the oopper lustre of coarser and later fabrics. 
It contains plates and plateaux, albarellos and 
eweis, bowls and vases, beakers and benitiers, 
many mode for, and by, Christians, but all rich 
with the lustre of the Moors and governed by 
their genius of decoration, and the best afford¬ 
ing a luxurious rest for the eyes which few 
other artificial things of this world can provide 
with equal success. 0. M. 


OBITUARY. 

MISS MARGARET GILLIES. 

"With regret, but hardly, indeed, with surprise, 
must we record the death of Miss Margaret 
Gillies—who may be styled the doyenne of the 
old Water Colour Society. She was in her 
eighty-fourth year—would have attained that 
age, in truth, had she lived till August 7. 
Hardly even can a painter of the importance 
and character of Ingres retain to the age of 
fourscore years his influence with the younger 
generation; and by the younger generation 
Miss Margaret Gillies was very slightly known. 
Yet her’s was a figure not without importance 
in the records of EngUsh Art, and her’s a per¬ 
sonality distinct and impressive almost to the 
very end. Her energy was such that she con¬ 
tinued to work—at intervals, at least—until 
the present year; and this very summer she 
was attending Hampstead garden parties, and 
seeing her friends as usual at her house in that 
artistic quarter of the town. Those who know 
the story of her life will honour the persever¬ 
ance, the energy, the self-denial, the cordiality 
of feeling which were with her from first to 
last. Miss Gillies was the daughter of a 
Scotchman, settled as a merchant in London. 
She was bom in Throgmorton-street. He 
suffered reverses, and she was placed under 
the care of her uncle, Lord Gillies, the 
well-known judge in Edinburgh. There, 
as a girl, she had the best society of 
Edinburgh in its great day. Erskine, 
Jeffrey, and Sir Walter Scott were of those 
whose acquaintance she enjoyed. But pleasant 
ease little suited the activity of her tempera¬ 
ment ; and she determined to be an artist at a 
time when that choice of a profession was, for 
a gentlewoman, to say the least, extremely un¬ 
usual. Miss Gillies quickly gained a reputation 
as a miniature painter. She was but twenty- 
four when Wordsworth summoned her to 
Rydal. She remained there many weeks, and 
was ever afterwards sincerely interested in all 
that concerned the poet and his life. Before 
miniature painting went out of fashion she had 
managed to become more or less the pupil of 
Henry and of Ary Scheffer. She lived a 
while in Paris for this purpose. Then, devot¬ 
ing herself to water-colour drawings, chiefly of 
domestic, romantic, or sentimental themes, she 
became, in or about 1853, the first lady mem¬ 
ber of the old Water Colour Society; and for a 
long while her contributions—some of which 
were engraved—were among the most popular 
of the drawings in the annual show. It is the 
customary fate of artists who live to be old to 
find themselves, ere they leave us, long past 
the moment at which they were most highly 
esteemed. Nor was Miss Gillies a stranger to 
this depressing experience. Yet her works— 
coming less frequently, of course, as time 
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advanced—still sold; and when her art, by 
reason of her fourscore years, had to take but 
the second place in her life, she was yet able to 
give pleasure to others by her friendship and 
to value its return. F. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“NOTES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY.” 

Bedhill: July SB, 1887. 

One or two mistakes have crept into the 
very kind review, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
of my small pamphlet on the National 
Gallery, in the Academy of last week. As they 
relate to facts of some little interest to students 
of early art, I venture to beg for space to 
correct them. 

1. I do not ascribe the “Deposition (No. 
664)” to Roger van der Weyden the younger, 
who is to me no more than a name. 

2. Mr. W. M. Conway does not ascribe it to 
Bouts. The plate (p. 280) in his Early 
Flemish Artists is so lettered in error, as the 
words of his text are enough to show, and as, 
moreover, he himself told me. The pictures 
he assigns to Bouts are those I say, Nos. 774 
and 943, and to me the ascription seems well 
founded. 

3. Mr. Monkhouse will see, on a further 
reference to the Gallery catalogue, that I made 
no mistake when I said four pictures were 
ascribed to Roger the younger; their numbers 
are 653, 654, 711, and 712. Three different 
men seem to be represented by them. The 
other points of difference between Mr. Monk- 
house and me are matters of opinion. 

Walter Armstrong. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In the International Exhibition which is to 
be opened in Glasgow next May, under the 
patronage of the Queen, and with the Prince 
of Wales as hon. President, it is intended to 
give special prominence to the fine arts 
department. This will include both a loan and 
sale collection of works in oils, water-colours, 
and black and white, and of architectural 
drawings and photographs. In the British 
loan section a gallery will be devoted to the 
productions of living and deceased Scottish 
painters; and in the formation of the foreign 
loan and sale section the committee have 
secured the advice and assistance of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema. It is believed that a good repre¬ 
sentative gathering of works of sculpture will 
be brought together, including examples of 
the modern French school. The president of 
the fine arts section is the Marquis of Bute; 
and its corresponding secretary, Mr. Robert 
Walker, the secretary of the Glasgow Institute. 
Works of art will be received for exhibition in 
March next. 

The hon. degree of Doctor of Philosophy has 
been conferred upon M. Naville, in recognition 
of his eminence as an Egyptologist and ex¬ 
plorer, by Hamilton College, U.8.A. 

During next week, from Tuesday to Satur¬ 
day, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a great number 
of coins from several collections. The most 
interesting series is that of Indo-Scythic, Hindu, 
and Mohammedan pieces, which is sent—pre¬ 
sumably as duplicates—by the Indian govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. John M. Gray has wisely caused to be 
reprinted for private circulation a series of 
notes of his on Lord Lothian’s treasures at 
New Battle Abbey, which first saw the light in 
a Scottish newspaper. Here are six and forty 
pages—for those fortunate enough to get them 
—elaborately descriptive of some early Italian 
and other foreign art, and of some of the finest 
portraiture in Scotland. What an excellent 
modern Waagen Mr, Gray could be, all over 


the country, if he only chose, so well does he 
know its treasures, and so thorough are his 
investigations! He does, too, what Waagen 
comparatively rarely ventured to do, and what 
the modem German does too much—he sets 
people right. See, for instanoe, his really 
learned and judicious notes on the portrait 
hitherto known as that of the first Duke of 
Hamilton, in which he recognises a portrait 
of that duke’s brother William—and tells us 
plainly why. The aurator of the new Scottish 
Portrait Galle ry—now ouriously trained to 
observe faces as well as to amass facts—here, 
and often, speaks with authority. Nor has he 
forgotten to speak, from time to time, with the 
charm of style. 


THE STAGE. 

THE PRINCESS’S MELODRAMA. 

In “Shadowsof aGreatCity”—playednowatthe 
Princess’s Theatre—we see a strong melodrama, 
in the authorship of whioh an exquisite actor, 
not of melodrama at all, but of comedy, has 
had some part. Probably, however, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson’s collaborateur has had more 
to do than Mr. Joseph Jefferson with the piece 
which, on the Princess’s play-bill, bears the 
names of both. If not, then Mr. Jefferson's 
taste in writing is notably less fine than his 
taste in acting. For though “ Shadows of a 
Great City ” is in its own way a worthy, it is 
essentially a rough, production. It tells us no 
very new story. But that matters little. It 
presents us—and that is more to the point— 
with scarcely a fresh character. Its dialogue is 
on the whole not bad; but in oertain places it is 
decidedly redundant—to wit, the speeches of 
Biddy, the Irish girl, are long and irrevelant 
past all bearing. Let us chronicle with honesty 
the fact that the audience—or a very great 
part of it seated aloft—laughs at them; none 
the less are they insufferably tedious and con¬ 
ventional. The acting is fairly good all round; 
the scenery is good, and one or two of the 
scenic effects novel. Thus there is a diorama 
of New York Harbour—the East River at 
least: the Haarlem River, as it is elsewhere 
called. But at the Princess’s—and especially 
at the Princess’s under the rule of Mr. Barrett 
—we have been accustomed to excellent scenic 
effect. The efforts of Miss Hawthorne, the new 
manageress, though sufficient, do not cause us 
to forget those of her principal forerunner. Of 
the ctuef characters and of the manner in which 
they are acted we will speak a little more par¬ 
ticularly. The hero is one unjustly accused.—a 
convict who did not deserve to be one. He ] 
escapes. He saves a child’s life. He brings 
her up and falls in love with her. He is re¬ 
minded of his past, and compelled to separate 
from her. And all these phases of his career 
Mr. Barnes illustrates in an approved manner ; 
nay, more, he is natural and sympathetic. The 
chief plotter against the happiness of the young 
woman, and of the man who saved her, is a 
polite villain acted extremely well by Mr. 
Abingdon; in a way, it is true, that recalls a 
little, at times, the method of Mr. Willard—but 
the younger aotor is presumably none the worse 
for following a good model. Miss Catherine 
Lewis represents the popular Biddy on a stage 
which had just before witnessed, night after 
night, the extraordinary skilful and original 
comedy of Miss Annie Hughes. Comparisons, 
however odious, are sometimes very instructive; 
and it is useful that the public should be in¬ 
vited, not to disapprove of Miss Lewis’s per¬ 
formance—which indeed is quite good in its own 
way—but to recognise the difference between the 
competent and clever following of a stage tra¬ 
dition and the brilliant inventor of a new thiug. 
The pleasant and long-suffering heroine of 
“ Shadows of a Great City ” is played by Miss 
Mary Rorke. The more poetic and passionate 


a part you give this actress, the better is she 
suited. Here, however, the words oount for 
but little, and the emotions are those of melo¬ 
drama. Still, even melodrama —> with its 
suggestions of romanoe — affords to Min 
Mary Rorke a better opportunity t h a n 
does conventional modern comedy, snch as 
that she lately played in at the E&ymaiiet. 
And in the new piece this lady acts with, tact 
and delicacy, and makes an appearance 
that is thoroughly picturesque. The play¬ 
bill is not by us as we write, or there is one 
other actor we should like to name. That is 
the gentleman who plays so very well, in the 
last scene of all, the aged person who sits on 
“ the prompt side,” and is half paralysed and 
wholly grotesque at the failure of his not very 
virtuous schemes. Altogether the piece, though 
a little lacking in novelty, does manag e to 
command one’s interest. When it is withdrawn, 
sometime during the autumn. Miss Hawthorne 
will appear as Theodora. We thank the Globe 
for reminding us that the play has been seen 
before. 


STAGE NOTES. 

We hear with interest that, on the opening of 
the Haymarket by Mr. Beerbohm Tree im 
September, the part in “The Red Lamp,” 
which has been played at the Come ly by Lady 
Monckton, will be played by Mrs. Tree. Either 
while “ The Red lamp ” continues to be acted, 
or else on its withdrawal, there will be pro¬ 
duced at the Haym»rket a version of “Ghrin- 
goire.” In it Mr. Beerbohm Tree will play 
what is, perhaps, almost his first quite serious 
and sympathetic part “Gringoire,” if we 
remember rightly, is by M. de Banville, and 
at the Theatre Fran^ais it was one of the 
earliest of the serious parts of Coquelin. 

It is said that there will be repeated shortly, 
for the benefit of a charity, the performance of 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which was 
given in a private garden near London a few 
evenings ago, and in which the acting of Miss 
Norreys, as Puck, was accounted to be quite 
remarkable. Let us suggest that the repre¬ 
sentation take place in a regular theatre, in 
which the interesting young comedienne, from 
old habit, would be oertain to be quite as gay, 
and nobody need have rheumatism afterwards. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Lectures on Musical Analysis. By H. C. 
Banister. (Bell.) The author of the well- 
known Text Booh of Music has certainly added 
to his reputation by these published lectures. 
He modestly attributes the interest awakened 
by them when delivered at Dr. Campbell’s 
College for the Blind to “ the charm of the 
subject ” ; but, subject apart, Mr. Banister's 
easy diction, clear statements, and happy 
musical illustrations, could not fail to give 
pleasure. And we can scarcely agree with him 
when he speaks of the subject as having charm. 
Musical analysis—the study of form—is a mere 
valley of dry bones; but Mr. Banister has clothed 
them with flesh, and breathed into them the 
spirit of Haydn, of Mozart, and of Beethoven, 
so that they are no longer dry bones. Take, for 
example, the second lecture. He is consider¬ 
ing the mode of proceeding from the first to 
the second subject, and the second subject 
itself in a movement in sonata-form. The plan 
of operation is soon described ; but when giving 
examples he points out an important chord, 
some contrapuntal device, some characteristic 
feature, all of which kindle an interest in the 
music itself, and help the student to enjoy it 
as well as to understand its structure. In 
quoting from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
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he finds points for comment “ upon which I had 
better dwell at once, even though I digress 
from the matter which we are specially con¬ 
sidering.” Such digressions give to the leotures 
a free-and-easy style: it is not a master 
teaching, but a friend talking. The illustra¬ 
tions are drawn principally from Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. We think we are correct in 
saying that, of modem composers, Mendelssohn 
is the only one quoted. Mr. Banister is quite 
right. In these masters one finds all that is 
necessary for the discussion of fugue, sonata 
and rondo forms; and, if the student fully 
understands the lines on which they are con¬ 
structed, he can easily examine for himself modern 
works. Our author’s enthusiasm about Haydn 
is refreshing. In speaking about modulation, 
he gives three illustrations from Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. The one by Haydn is as 
discursive, extraneous, non-relative as any of 
them; “although,” he adds, “it is sometimes 
thought that he is old-fashioned, conventional, 
and un-daring.” Mr. Banister says that in 
early writers—Haydn and Mozart—the seoond 
subject was similar to the first. There are, 
however, also traces of that old custom in 
Beethoven, as for example in the first movement 
of Op. 57. Again, in speaking about the second 
subject of a sonata-movement in the key of 
dominant when the piece begins in a minor key, 
instead of, as is usually the case, in the mediant, 
he says he oannot recall any instance of this 
structure prior to Beethoven. There is, how¬ 
ever, a very clear instance in Em. Bach’s sonata 
in P minor in his third “ Sammlung ” of 
sonatas and rondos. The second subject and 
the remainder of the exposition are in the 
key of the dominant (0 minor). Once more, 
Mr. Banister refers to a sonata of Haydn’s in 
which first and last movements are in E flat, 
but the middle one in an “ unrelated ” key. 
E major is certainly not related to E flat; but 
did not Haydn think of it as the key of F fiat 
major, writing for obvious reasons the move¬ 
ment in E ? Between E flat and F fiat, the 
minor second of the key, a relationship may be 
traced. And, again our author finds, in the 
adagio of Beethoveifs “Waldstein” sonata, 
a foreshadowing of the subject of the succeeding 
rondo. If a foreshadowing at all, it seems to us 
extremely faint. His remarks about this matter 
on the first movement of Op. Ill are extremely 
interesting. We have made these few observa¬ 
tions on Mr. Banister’s book notin any oarping 
spirit, but principally to prove to the author 
that we have looked well into it. 

The Song of Jubilee. By J. Bradford. 
(Novello.) The composer has taken his degree 
of Doctor of Music at Oxford, and hence we are 
not surprised to find an excess of fugal writing; 
even “ God Save the Queen ” is made to do 
duty as the subject of a fugue. The counter¬ 
point, by the way, at the end of this number, 
is far from strong. The composer lacks the 
gift of melody; and henoe the cantata, with all 
its show of learning, must be pronounced a 
dull work. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Part 75. 
Vol. X. (Novello.) Mr. W. Mullineux’s 
"Pastorale” is extremely light in character, 
and the subject-matter possesses but small 
interest. The first movement of a sonata in G, 
by Mr. E. T. Driffield, is also light, but 
contains some good workmanship. Two other 
movements are announced to appear in subse¬ 
quent parts. Mr. E. Hake’s “ Evening Song ” 
is calm and inoffensive. W. Conradi’s "Trio 
with Inversions of the Theme ” is more curious 
than pleasing. The volume concludes with a 
short prelude by Mr. T. Downes. 

Daily Technisal Studies for the Pianoforte. 
By O. Beringer. (Stanley Lucas.) Mr. Berin- 
ger, in a short preface, gives some very good 


reasons for publishing a new work of this kind. 
Czerny wrote some “ Daily Studies ” ; but, ex¬ 
cellent as they are, they do not contain all that 
is necessary for a player who wishes to master 
the difficulties of modem pianoforte music. 
Our author, indeed, does not even mention 
them. Tausig’s “Daily Studies ” are for very 
advanced players ; and Mr. Beringer has endea¬ 
voured, most successfully, to provide an intro¬ 
ductory course to them. Tausig, considering 
Kullak’s “ Octave School ” all mat could be 
desired, wrote no special octave studies. Expe¬ 
rience, however, has taught Mr. Beringer that 
Kullak’s work frightens students by its length 
and difficulties; hence he has written a few 
studies embracing what is most essential. 
Other interesting features of the scheme are 
the exercises and fingered scales in thirds and 
sixths. We cordially recommend this volume 
both to teachers and students. 

The Sleeping Beauty. Madrigal. By G. F. 
Cobb. (Weekes & Co.) A Message to Phyllin. 
Glee. By G. F. Cobb. (Novello.) Mr. Cobb 
is an industrious composer—now it is a piece of 
church music, now a suite for the pianoforte. 
This time he has chosen—as the above- 
mentioned pieces show—forms of art little 
cultivated at the present day. The madrigal 
is set to some excellent words by the poet 
Rogers, and the writing is as smooth as it is 
skilful. The glee is also good, though not so 
homogeneous. The glee proper has no piano¬ 
forte accompaniment; but Mr. Cobb, following 
the example of Bishop and others, has added 
one. 

The Empire Flag. A Patriotic Song for Solo 
and Chorus. By Dr. Mackenzie. (Novello.) 
The composer has here aimed at simplicity. 
The melody is, for the most part, diatonic, and 
the accompaniment does little more than 
support the voice. He evidently felt that the 
music had to yield to the patriotic words of 
Messrs. Reid and W. A. Barrett. But if 
simple, it is not, in any way, common¬ 
place. 

Heart's Devotion, Ballad, by M. W. Balfe ; 
Nocturne, vocal duet by L. Denza; In Arcady, 
song, by A. Hervey (Ascherberg); and Songs of 
Childhood, by H. Klein (Klein), may be recom¬ 
mended to singers who like light, soothing, 
sentimental music. 

Twelve Songs to Old English Words. By E. 
AUon. (London Music Publishing Company.) 
Mr. Allon has, at times, some very good ideas 
and considerable knowledge of harmony. But 
his writing is unequal. He is too apt, especially 
with regard to the melodic part, to fall into 
the commonplaoe. Of the twelve songs, the 
best are Nos. 7, 8 and 11. He may be com¬ 
mended for his choice of words. 

Three Romances. For the Pianoforte. ByM. 
Bourne. (Ascherberg.) Three unpretentious, 
but exceedingly well-written pieces. The 
composer knows how to write effectively for 
the pianoforte. 

Evening Thoughts. For the Pianoforte. ByT. 
Gibsone. (Ascherberg.) Easy, graceful, and 
smoothly written. The second pieoe, “The 
Shepherd’s Prayer,” reminds us not unplea¬ 
santly of Heller. 

A Waltz Whim. For Pianoforte. By Tobias A. 
Matthay. (Ascherberg.) The title is undoubtedly 
well chosen. The music is whimsical. The 
composer, however, has talent, and we shall 
wait to judge of it in something more 
serious. 

Andante and Allegro Scherzo. For the Piano¬ 
forte. By M. Watson. (Ascherberg.) A long, 
rambling, and uninteresting piece. We 
have seen better things from Mr. Watson’s 
pen. , 
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WEEPING FEBBY: a Novel. By 

GEORGE HALSE. 1 volt. 

COULD HE DO BETTEB ? By 

ARTHUR A. HOFFMANN. 3 volt. 

Mr. Hoffmana bu an aye for the bamoroaa aspects of eh*raster, and a 


area to hla •torj."—Scotsman. 

* Mr. Hoffmann's three volumes have the rare quality of not oootainlne 
A wearisome chapter."— Morning Post. 

THE SON of HIS FATHEB. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of "It was a Lover and his Lass • “Amm" 
ftc. 3 vols. 

"No previous work of Mrs. Ollphanl’s better Justifies her high position 
among English novelists than bar new book. It Is dlflloolt to speak too 
highlv of the truth, power, and pathos of this tale."— Morning Post 
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St. Janus's Oasttte. 
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JACOBI’S WIFE. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of “ No Baint,” “ An Open Foe." Ac. 3 vols. 
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A powerful novel, fnll of strong sensation.”— Scotsman. 

LADY MARGARET MAJENDIB’B NEW STORY. 

ON the SCENT. By Lady Margaret 
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1 voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A bright and wholetomt story."— St. James’s Gazette. 
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Literary tforld. 

Now ready, at all tha Libraries, In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
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of tb. Dmp- Bjr W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ Tb. Wreck of tba 
Groevenor, " Ac. 

. “Mr.Clark hnaaell is at his best In ‘The Golden Hors.’ which means 


language.”— Academy. 

44 As vivid and vivacious as the best of his books .”—Daily Telegraph. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each in a Single Volume. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 

By EDNA LYALL, Author of " We Two," Ao. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 

of " Donovan," Ac. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of " Donovan," " We Two,” Ac. 

WON by WAITING. New and 

Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Anther of " Donovan," Ac. 
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to oorretpond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

If it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ipc., mag be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Great 'Writers .”—The Lift of Charlotte 

Bronte'. By Augustine Birrell. (Walter 

Scott.) 

It may be doubted whether there was any 
clearly audible demand for a new life of 
Charlotte Bronte, but tbere is always a 
demand for writing like Mr. Birrell’s. Pew 
of us may think it faultless, some of us may 
at times find it a little irritating, but none of 
us, except the very superior or the very 
stupid person, will deny that it is singularly 
refreshing and exhilarating. There must 
necessarily be something of life and individ¬ 
uality lost where thought is poured into the 
mould of literary form, for even ,if a clever 
man be a poor talker there will be in his talk 
a certain piquancy of personal savour which 
evaporates in his “ works ”; and Mr. Birrell 
is a specially pleasant writer because he 
manages so to preserve the note of colloquy 
that in reading his books we feel that we do 
not merely read but, as it were, overhear. 
This peculiarity is naturally most noticeable 
in the papers which with a certain charac¬ 
teristic courage he has called Obiter Dicta, 
for the essay is a form of literature in which 
personality has free play; but it is by no 
means absent from this Life of Charlotte 
Bronte. Mr. Birrell has hardly anything 
new to tell us, as the additional particulars 
concerning the early life and love of the Rev. 
Patrick do not count for much ; but there is 
just one thing that is better than a good new 
story, and that is the retelling of an old one 
in such a fashion as to give it the freshness of 
novelty. 

Happily, this freshness is not achieved by 
the artificial and tiresome process of building 
up a new Charlotte Bronte who is warranted 
to be entirely different from all Charlotte 
Brontes previously presented to the public. 
This kind of thing has been done pretty 
frequently of late, and we know the manner 
of the performance. Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson 
has painted a vulgar liar and sensualist, and 
has called him the real Shelley; on another 
canvas Mr. Hall Caine has shown us the 
picture of a well-poised, firm-willed nature 
whom we are told is Coleridge. Both works 
of art are ingenious, and the latter is 
attractive ; but they are not portraits, they are 
creations — the outcome of the painter’s 
“ moral consciousness,” and are in their way 
quite as good as those avowed fictions, Lice it 
Down and the Shadow of a Crime. It may 
he that Mr. Birrell, not being a novelist, 
distrusts bis creative powers, or he may hold 
the antiquated opinion that biography is not 
the region in which to display them ; at any 
rate, he sticks to portraiture, and, therefore, 
does not astonish or startle us. He even dares 


to give longish quotations from Mrs. Gaskell’s 
memoir—an act which, though it may be a 
confession of weakness, is not unpleasing to 
those of us who believe that when a thing 
has once been done perfectly it is best to 
accept it as having been done finally. 

We are, therefore, brought again into the 
presence of a familiar figure—a woman 
courageous, self-reliant, loyal, sternly con¬ 
scientious, and rich in varied nobleness, but 
not, I think, in any way winning—one might 
almost say repellent, did not the word seem 
too crudely harsh to be applied to so finely 
touched a spirit. Charlotte Bionte was, 
probably, a woman not to be honoured merely, 
but to be loved, for there is something 
lovable in all sorts and conditions of good¬ 
ness ; but one cannot help feeling that her 
goodness turned its unlovable side out¬ 
wards, and to get to the other side it 
was necessary to scale a cheveaux de frise 
calculated to appall the boldest. She was 
clearly wanting in one thing which the 
novelist of all people can least afford to lack 
—catholicity of sympathy. She has produced 
certain characters of whom it is surely safe to 
say that they will live as long as English 
literature; but all of them—Jane Eyre, 
Rochester, Lucy Snowe, M. Paul Emanuel— 
are on one plane. They are Charlotte Bronte 
“ writ large ” and in a disguised caligraphy ; 
but the disguise is one which does not deceive 
even the ’prentice expert, for it consists only of 
an occasional reversal of the slope. Her hand 
preserved its cunning only so long as it was 
occupied with a character standing in some 
definite relation to her own. It might be 
either a relation of similiarity or of direct 
contrast, but the personal nexus must exist. 
It may be said that the imaginative insight 
and sympathy of Charlotte Bronte’s first 
biographer was wider in range than her own, 
though Mrs. Gaskell belongs assuredly only 
to the second rank of novelists. Still, while 
we remember the disparity, we may be none 
the less certain that if the author of Cranford 
and Wives and Daughters had had to deal with 
the curates who cut such a poor figure in 
Shirley Bbe would have made more of them 
than Charlotte Bronte has made. We should 
have seen all their weak points as clearly as 
we see them now, for the satire in becoming 
more genial would not have become less 
effective, but we should have seen their 
essential humanity as well. We should have 
felt, as Mr. Gladstone felt with regard to the 
sometime unenfranchised, that they were 
“ our own flesh and blood,” which at present 
we certainly do not feel. Lack of vital sym¬ 
pathy with curates is, however, a more 
pardonable offence than lack of vital sympathy 
with children, and here also Charlotte Bronte 
was defective, for the simple reason that she 
herself was always grown-up. As Mr. Birrell 
writes: 

“ Miss Bronte had not, on her small but wonder¬ 
opening bunch, the tiny key that unlocks the 
heart of childhood. As she glances upon 
children she seems to say: ‘ Wait, little one, 
wait awhile, till your eager heart has been 
bruised in the ceaseless strife of the affections; 
till the garden of your soul is strewn with 
withered hopes ; till you have become familiar 
with disappointment, and know the face of 
sorrow; and then, if you seek me out, we shall 
have much to say to one another; not of foolish 
sentiment or Byronio gloom, but downright 


vigorous good sense and pinching of each 
other’s delusions.’ ” 

I will make no comment on these sentences 
beyond saying that they are unfortunately 
true, and truth is apt at times to be some¬ 
what repellent. Nothing but stupendous 
power within her own range could compensate 
for Charlotte Bronte’s limitations. Goethe 
has an often-quoted remark about the im¬ 
possibility of jumping off one’s own shadow. 
In life it is true that the jump cannot be 
made; but in dramatic art—and the novel is 
a modified form of drama—one of the fixed 
conditions of supreme all-round success is 
that it shall be made, and Charlotte Bronte 
never makes it. The illuminating sentence 
in which Mr. Birrell says that “had Miss 
Bronte been a greater novelist than she was 
Villette would not have had the biographical 
interest it has,” applies not merely to the 
story mentioned, but to all her books. They 
are simply crammed with biography, which, 
curiously enough, Beems to have been written 
quite unconsciously. Charlotte Bronte was 
one of the most rigorously truthful persons, 
and yet she made the utterly astounding 
statement that Jane Eyre resembled herself 
in nothing but in being little and plain. 
When a shrewd and veracious woman does 
manage to deceive herself, how great is the 
deception! 

Of Mr. Birrell’s criticisms it is not neces¬ 
sary to speak at any great length, though 
they do not deserve to be dismissed hastily, 
for they have the somewhat rare charm of 
writing which is at once solidly sensible in 
matter and vivaciously fresh in manner. 
His estimate of the absolute and comparative 
merits of the poems of the Brontb sisters 
seems to me specially good, for the simple 
reason that it is sane and truthful; and amid 
the rhetorical subtleties of much contem¬ 
porary criticism sanity and truth fare some¬ 
what badly. Indeed, most of his separate 
judgments are likely to commend themselves 
to unsophisticated readers; and not until they 
reach the last chapter, in which Mr. Birrel 
begins to philosophise at large, will such 
readers have the feeling that their guide is 
getting a little too far beyond them. Here he 
speaks more oracularly than it is his wont to 
speak; and his words, like those of other oracles, 
are impressive, but vague. In endeavouring 
to fix the place of Charlotte Bronte among 
novelists he indulges in the dangerous luxury 
of formulating general principles; and though 
they sound well—sounding well is the strong 
point of most general principles—I cannot 
for myself be sure either that I understand 
them or that I know how to apply them. 
Mr. Birrell says, for example, “The test of- 
merit for a novel can be nothing else than 
the strength and probable endurance of its 
pleasure-giving capacity.” At first there 
does not seem anything wrong here; but we 
soon perceive that the clause “ and probable 
endurance ” must be abandoned, because this 
is a matter in which we have no canons of 
probability. Mr. Birrell is quite sure that 
Miss Austen will be read with pleasure a 
century hence, and he gives good reasons for 
his belief; but then literary fashions are 
independent of good reasons. Miss Perrier's 
novels have lately been republished after 
being out of print through two generations 
of men and women who cared not to aak lot 
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them. Sir Walter Scott and his contem¬ 
poraries found in them a “pleasure-giving 
capacity.” Our contemporaries will probably 
re-find it, for it is certainly there as in the 
books of Miss Austen; but in the intervening 
time they were things of nought. And so, 
when we are told that the test of merit for a 
novel is the strength of its pleasure-giving 
capacity, it seems inevitable that we should 
ask—“Pleasure-giving to whom?” This 
question Mr. Birrell never answers; and his 
final chapter, though full of good quotations, 
good counsels, and other good things, is 
therefore a little ineffective. Mr. Birrell’s 
theorising must seem thankless work even to 
himself when he knows that people do exist 
who honestly feel that Middlemarch is as 
pleasure-giving as either Villette or Pride and 
Prejudice, and that there are even some who find 
great enlargement of spirit in King Solomon’s 
Mines who could not without weariness read 
any of the other three. Of course, Mr. 
Birrell is not blind to this very obvious fact— 
indeed, he explicitly admits it; the difficulty 
is to square his admission with his general 
principle. 

The discussion of general principles, espe¬ 
cially principles of taste, is, however, a some¬ 
what profitless occupation; and happily the 
new Life of Charlotte Bronte contains little 
matter for discussion and much for enjoy¬ 
ment. It is full of good things, by which I 
do not mean merely things well put, but well 
thought So thoroughly pleasant is it that 
it has half persuaded me to forgive its writer 
for his essay on Emerson, and to say this is 
to say much. James AsncBOFr .Noble. 


Rhodes in Modem Times. By Cecil Torr. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

This book is a worthy sequel to the author’s 
former work, Rhodes in Ancient Times, the 
merit of which has been recognised both in 
England and in Germany; and it is no slight 
credit to any writer that he should have 
shown himself so competent to treat the 
mediaeval as well as the ancient history of 
the island. The work fills a vacant place in 
literature, since the time of the occupation of 
Rhodes by the Knights of St. John is the only 
part of its annals that has attracted attention ; 
and even their story remains to be fully and 
accurately told. It covers the period from 
the third century of our era to the Turkish 
occupation; and, though it does not profess 
to be exhaustive, yet the author claims the 
merit of having critically compared the 
primary authorities, and having derived in¬ 
formation from sources which had not 
previously been investigated. These, we may 
add, are very various and recondite, and the 
examination of them involves a wide know¬ 
ledge of the general history both of Eastern 
and of "Western Europe. One result of Mr. 
Torr’s straightforward method is that his 
work frequently takes the form of a chronicle 
of events, and, therefore, is not light reading. 
There is an absence of light and shade in the 
narrative, in consequence of the smallest 
facts requiring to be introduced as well as 
the greatest. It is also truly ascetic in its 
disregard of all attempts at interesting 
methods of statement and )<race of style. But 
this feature has its favourable side, since it is 
evidently the autnor’s object to bring together 


well-ascertained facts, and to explode erroneous 
views; and, in securing this, graphic treatment 
would be only an impediment. Row and then 
he springs a mine under his reader by un¬ 
expectedly . introducing absurd legends, or 
dryly humorous comments of his own, in the 
midst of matter-of-fact narrative. The follow¬ 
ing notice of the gardens of the Grand Master 
is an instance: 

“ They were irrigated by water pumped up 
from a well by a windmill. In 1496, an old 
ostrich and two young were kept with their 
wings clipped in a walled enclosure here. 
They laid their eggs in sand and hatched them 
by simply looking at them; they fed on iron 
and steel. There was also a sheep from India, 
and various other strange animals; particularly 
a hound given to the Grand Master by Sultan 
Bajazet. It was about the size of a greyhound, 
mouse coloured, with no hair at all except 
about the mouth, and it had claws like a bird. 
From this last fact comes the story that the 
Grand Turk had a bird that every year laid 
three eggs, and from two of the eggs came 
birds, but from the third a puppy. It was 
necessary to remove the puppy as soon as it 
broke its shell, otherwise the birds pecked it.” 

Mr. Torr has grouped his facts under the 
heads of Public Affairs, 8ocial Life, Religion, 
Art, and Learning; and to these subjects 
separate chapters are devoted. This arrange¬ 
ment is of necessity somewhat artificial, so 
that, for instance, the history of the building 
of the city walls is brought under “ Social 
Life ”; but much confusion of statement is 
avoided by this means. "We thus obtain 
valuable notices of the commerce, the money 
transactions, the commercial jurisdiction, and 
the pawnbroking that were carried on in the 
island in the time of the Knights. During 
this period it seems frequently to have been 
a resort of pirates, and also of fugitive 
debtors from Western Europe. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the city seem to have been as motley 
as they are at the present day; for we are 
informed with regard to the sale of a house 
that the vendor was a Cypriot, and the 
adjacent buildings belonged respectively to a 
Venetian, a Florentine, and a Jew. The 
friendly relations which have existed between 
the Jews and the Turks since the capture of 
the city—for the Jews are the only non- 
Mussulman population that are allowed to 
live within the city walls—are easily ex¬ 
plained by the following passage : 

“ On the 9th of January, 1502, the order was 
given that all adult Jews of either sex, in the 
dominions of the Knights in the Levant, who 
refused baptism, should be shipped off to Nice 
on the Riviera within forty days. During that 
time they might realise their property in land 
or goods; but if any remained longer their 
property would be confiscated to the treasury, 
and they would themselves be sold as slaves. 
And the Grand Master was empowered to 
baptise Jews of either sex, who were minors, 
in spite of their parents’ protests. The Jews 
were sent to the West to prevent them giving 
the Turks information about Rhodes. On the 
capture of the city in 1522, the Turks compelled 
all the baptised Jews there to return to their 
old faith.” 

The Order of the Knights of St. John 
existed nominally for the service of the poor 
and the defence of the Catholic faith, and its 
members were subject to the vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience; but there is ample 
evidence in this volume of their neglect of 


these. In Rhodes they lived in a luxurious 
manner, and the wealth of the order was 
reputed to be as great as that of die 
rest of the Church together. Still, it was 
said that the hardships and dangers in warfare 
and at sea were such that not one Knight in 
twenty attained the age of fifty years, sod 
this is corroborated by the shortness of the 
average tenure of office by the Grand Masters, 
notwithstanding that they were appointed for 
life. Concubinage was generally prevalent 
among them; and one result of this remains 
in the collection of amatory poems in Greek, 
addressed by them to the ladies of Rhodes, 
and vice versa, whioh was found in the British 
Museum and edited by the late Dr. W. 
Wagner, under the title of “The Alphabet 
of Love” (o dA<^>d/3//ros ttj% ay amp;). The 
literary value of these, we think, Mr. Torr 
unreasonably depreoiates. In respect of com¬ 
merce and general well-being the Rhodians 
gained greatly by this occupation. They 
were secured from the attacks of enemies, and 
were well supplied with commodities, while 
justice prevailed in the market-place and the 
law-courts, and extortion was almost un¬ 
known. 

In a few pregnant sentences Mr. Torr dis¬ 
poses of the view, which has been entertained 
by several writers of late- years, that the 
explosion which destroyed St. John’s Church 
at Rhodes, the church of the order, in I85S, 
arose from gunpowder that was treacherously 
concealed in the vaults beneath by Andrea 
d’Amaral, the chancellor of the order, who wm 
the rival of the last Grand liaster, l’lle Adam, 
in order to hasten the capitulation of the city. 
Here, as in some other places, our author 
hardly does justice either to the fulness of 
his own investigations or the intricacy of the 
subject, owing to the conciseness with which 
he has stated his conclusions and the omission 
of authorities. He says that the complaint 
against Amaral was, not that he had con¬ 
cealed any powder during the siege, but that 
he had been remiss in bringing in powder 
beforehand. We have no doubt that this is 
correct; but as M. Guerin, in his book L'lk 
de Rhodes, states, also without authorities, 
that there is contemporary evidence for the 
story of the concealment of the powder, we 
should like to have seen the question more 
fully discussed. Mr. Torr goes on to say that, 
if Amaral had concealed any, this treachery 
would inevitably have been discovered in the 
interval between his execution on Novembers 
and the evacuation of the city on January 1 
following; and that powder could not hare 
been concealed by any one in such a well- 
known place as the vaults below St. John *• 
He does not touch on the further question, 
whether gunpowder could retain its explosive 
power for more than three hundred years- 
This, however, has been submitted to a high 
authority on explosives, and has practically 
been determined in the negative. Gunpowder, 
if kept perfectly dry, might retain its explosive 
power for an unlimited period : but tne chances 
of any magazine which existed in the sixteenth 
century being so proof against moisture are 
infinitesimally Small. H. F. Tozeb. 
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JEssays and Addresses. By the Rev. James 
M. Wilson. (Macmillan.) 

The head master of Clifton College has 
achieved considerable distinction both as a 
bold and independent thinker and as a 
popular expounder of religions subjects. 
This collection of essays seems likely to 
increase his fame in both these particulars. 
It consists of a number of papers, lectures, 
&c., -whose general drift is described by him¬ 
self as “ an Attempt to treat some Religious 
Questions in a Scientific Spirit.” No fault 
can be found with this description, if we 
except two papers which might be more fairly 
described as “ an Attempt.to treat Scientific 
Questions in a Religious Spirit.” Probably, 
however, Mr. Wilson would say that such a 
distinction signified little, science needing to 
be qualified by religion as much as religion 
to be harmonised with science. The book may 
indeed be described as a kind of Eirenicon, 
and the author as unavowedly a mediator 
between science and theology. Taking his 
place between the belligerents he displays the 
theological side of his shield to scientists and 
negationists and the scientific side to his 
fellow theologians. In this respect the book 
is equally opportune and noteworthy. That 
men of thought and culture are turning away 
from traditional presentations of Christianity 
is a fact as lamentable as it is undeniable. 
That the clergy as a class are doing nothing 
to avert this defection is unhappily no less 
true. The complaint of the Mayor of Bristol 
to Mr. Wilson, on this head would probably 
be re-echoed by hundreds of intelligent lay¬ 
men in all our large centres of population : 

“ Paroohial sermons,” he said, “do not meet 
our intellectual needs. They seem intended 
for the young or for the uninstructed; they 
rarely touch the points on which men want 
guidance as to principles or information as to 
facts. We do not know what you clergy really 
think on some of the most important and 
fundamental questions of religion, questions 
which underlie what are commonly called 
doctrines. . . . That important questions 
should be avoided universally by the clergy 
produces the impression that you shirk awkward 
facts and awkward questions, and that at 
bottom you are as sceptical as we are. . . . 
We read the reviews, which are full of appa¬ 
rently well-reasoned papers which seem in¬ 
compatible, or at least incommensurable, with 
much that we hear in church; and we cannot 
tell what you, our professional advisers, think 
on these questions. They are rarely touched 
on at diocesan or church congresses,” &c. 

With characteristic courage Mr. Wilson hot 
only admits the justice of this damaging 
impeachment, but enforces it in language no 
less cogent and striking, e.g. : 

“ I think the church ought to provide meat for 
her strong men as well as secure that her babes 
shall get milk. ... A church which declines 
to recognise the right of the few who are fond 
of wisdom not only to be tolerated, but to be 
respected, must become stagnant. . . . No 
army will conquer which dismisses its pioneers, 
and no church will conquer which not only 
deprives itself wilfully of the services of those 
who are most anxious to serve it in cutting 
new paths and letting in new light through 
the wilderness of ignorance and superstition, 
but stones ' its prophets, wise men, and 
scribes.’ ...” 

I have transcribed these passages at some 
length, because they convey better than any 


words 1 could have chosen the mptive and aim 
of the book. Mr. Wilson is determined to 
have no share in the guilt of “shirking 
awkward facts and, awkward questions ” 
which Sir Joseph Wepton rightly charges 
against the clergy. He discusses with an 
admirable mixture of freedom and oaution 
most of the burning questions which have 
come up for solution sinqe the publication of 
Essays and Reviews. He has his say on 
Inspiration, the Limits of Authority and Free 
Thought, Secularism, Church Authority-Chris¬ 
tian Evidences, Miracles, Evolution, Funda¬ 
mental Church Principlesand on all these 
topics his remarks will be found deserving of 
attention by all thoughtful and ingenuous 
persons. Perhaps the paper which best 
displays the characteristics of Mr. Wilson’s 
thought and his method of dealing with 
extreme Negationists. is his “Letter to a- 
Bristol Artisan.” Here we have extreme ! 
tenderness in dealing with intellectual error, 
sympathetic insight into the better instincts 
and principles often found in combination 
with it, blended with a firm, straightforward 
statement of what he himself regards as 
fundamental truth. Such a letter must have 
produced on the feelings of an honest, and 
thoughtful man a beneficial effect, whatever 
influence it exercised on his conviction. On 
the latter point it would, however, be espe¬ 
cially interesting to learn its actual result 
not only in the case of the Bristol artisan to 
whom it was written, but of other similarly 
minded Secularists who chanced to read it. 
To me, I confess, it seems, with all its un¬ 
doubted excellencies, not to lay sufficient 
stress on the chief cause of Secularism and 
Negation. The ordinary Atheist and Secularist 
suffers from overweening intellectualism— 
hypertrophy of reason, if such a term be 
allowed. He manifests the ostentatious 
omniscienoe which is the invariable accom¬ 
paniment of aggressive ignorance. Judging 
from his treatment of this somewhat favourable 
case, Mr. Wilson thinks it best to meet these 
symptoms with an appeal to their owner’s 
sentiments—to the aesthetic and emotional 
side of his nature. But this appeal pre¬ 
supposes the existence of that aesthetic 
material, which may be, and often is, wholly 
lacking. Besides, the plea is liable to be 
misunderstood by its objects as an appeal ad 
miserieordiam. In my opinion this plethora of 
intellectualism would be best met—as similar 
symptoms in the physical frame—by a 
judicious system of depletion, such a method, 
e.g., as Socrates applied to the dogmatic 
arrogance of young Athenians. In other 
words, the infallibility of the reason must be 
questioned. Its numerous errors and vacilla¬ 
tions in human history should be insisted on. 
The high place which a judicious suspense in 
speculative matters has oocupied in the minds 
of the greatest thinkers should be pointed 
out. Impartial self-analysis should be recom¬ 
mended, and persistent and reverent enquiry 
(truth-search) should be inculcated. But the 
subject is by no means free from difficulty, 
and probably no uniform corrective would 
serve to meet all diversities of mental dis¬ 
order. 

In a book treating such a great 
variety of topics, addressed to such different 
audiences, and presenting diverse views of 
! the self-same subject, seeming imperfec¬ 


tions and inconsistencies might easily be 
discovered. , I cannot find, eg., that Mr. 
Wilson’s utterances on authority and its 
kinds and limits can always be harmonised. 
There is, to take a specific instance, an apparent 
inconsistency in his “Letter to a Bristol 
Artisan ” and his paper on Authority and Free 
Thought as to the consideration and respect 
which “ spiritual giants,” &c., are entitled to 
receive. He seems occasionally to speak of 
scepticism, i.e., negation, as if it were in all 
cases an avoidable defect, whereas negative 
dogma is as much constitutional in some 
mental natures as positive dogma is in others. 
Although admitting the indemonstrable nature 
of certain speculative truths, Mr. Wilson 
does not seem to me to lay sufficient stress 
on probability, both as a mode of con¬ 
viction and as an incentive to action. In 
this respect he has something still to learn 
from the author of the Analogy. Further, 
when he incidentally subordinates aspiration 
to conviction he manifests, for one who 
appreciates so fully the scope of emotion in 
religion, an unexpected lack of spiritual 
insight, as well as a marvellous ignoring of 
familiar phenomena in religious history. 

But these, after all, are comparatively 
slight defects, perhaps inseparable from a 
work which covers so large an area of con¬ 
troversial thought. Taken as a whole, the 
book must be said to meet admirably one 
conspicuous want of our churoh and time. 
It is a thoughtful, cautious, well-balanced 
attempt to solve the difficulties which intelli¬ 
gent men find in our popular theology. Mr. 
Wilson is dear-sighted enough to perceive, 
and courageous enough to avow, that Chris¬ 
tianity must share, to a certain extent, the 
evolution which is the common law of the 
universe. He aspires to a “new Reforma¬ 
tion,” 

“ in which spiritual truths will be more precious, 
while we shall feel that our expressions of 
them are less adequate ; and in which conduct 
and charity and heavenly grace will be thought 
the truest evidence of the possession by the 
soul of those spiritual truths independently of 
the selection of the intellectual form in which 
those truths may be deemed least inadequately 
expressed ” (p. 302). 

Though “one swallow does not make a 
summer ” in the moral and religious any more 
than in the material world, vet the publica¬ 
tion of this book so soon after that of Dr. 
Abbott’s striking and thoughtful work. The 
Kernel and the Husk, must be regarded as a 
significant sign of the times. Both are 
pioneers in the New Reformation of which 
Mr. Wilson speaks; and to both a fellow- 
worker for more than a quarter of a century 
in the same field heartily wishes “God 
speed.” John Owen. 


TWO BOOKS OS RECENT IRISH HISTORY. 


Eighty-five Years of Irish History. By W. J. 
O’Neill Daunt. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Irish Wrongs and English Remedies. With 
other Essays. By R. Barry O’Brien. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Is literature, as in politics, Ireland demands 
special treatment. Of the two books 
above named it is absolutely impossible to 
write a purely literary review. I should like 
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to see an average English critic take in hand 
Mr. O’Neill Daunt. He would point out that 
the book has the defects as well as the 
excellencies of what is understood as Irish 
writing—a tendency to go off on side issues, 
to interpolate matter (the career of Fergus 
O’Connor, for instance, and the sad story 
of Tom Steele) not directly connected with 
the subject, to bring to the front evidence 
(like that of chef de bataillon Miles Byrne, 
about ’98), which, though almost certainly 
true, fails to convince English readers, because 
it is not backed up with the array of proofs to 
which such readers have grown accustomed. 
But, it he were a critic with a heart, desiring 
(as most Englishmen, even critics, do) to deal 
fairly with Ireland, he could not stop there. 
He might regret, from a literary point of 
view, the form of Mr. Daunt’s book; but, at 
the same time, he would confess that in any 
other form it would have been less tell¬ 
ing. That picture of pre-Union society, 
grouped round “King” Bagenal, is surely 
a plea, stronger than any argument, for 
Catholic emancipation. A system under which 
the mass of the people had the manhood 
crushed out of them, so that (as used to 
be said) “ you could tell a Catholic by 
his walk,” and a Catholic merchant’s son 
would account it an honour to be allowed 
to play marbles with the son of a Pro¬ 
testant attorney, proves more conclusively 
than any amount of argument the folly of 
government by Ascendency. The ugly story 
of the Union shows the hopelessness of ex¬ 
pecting anything but disappointment from a 
connexion so brought about. The whole 
sketch of the Old and Young Ireland parties 
reminds us that the cry for Home Rule, 
though sometimes only whispered, has never 
once ceased. Even O’Connor’s eccentricities, 
we feel, are to some extent chargeable on the 
hopelessness of the Irish political horizon 
before the dawn. Our critic would, therefore, 
sum up by admitting that, after all, a series 
of graphic pictures, though it may leave 
something to be desired from a literary point 
of view, is, for the majority of readers, 
the u most suggestive way in which the sub¬ 
ject can be presented. People like to read 
between the lines; and between such lines as 
Mr. O’Neill Daunt’s they can scarcely read 
wrongly. For, having taken part in a great 
deal of whan he describes, Mr. Daunt writes 
with that fervour of conviction which is 
better than any amount of argumentative 
skill. Mr. O’Brien’s style is more compact 
than Mr. Daunt’s, because he was writing for 
English reviews; and, moreover, he has 
schooled himself in that abstention from 
rhetoric which is becoming such a feature in 
the Irish writing of the day. They both 
simply set forth facts, though facts of a 
different class : the latter gives us facts of social 
life resulting more or less directly from the bad 
system which is in process of removal, the 
former brings forward facts of legislation con¬ 
nected with the various attempts to remove 
this bad system. And these facts are so 
monstrous that Mr. O’Brien’s calm judicial 
way of simply stating them is as astonishing 
as it is admirable. A Catholic, a Nationalist, 
fully alive to past and present wrongs and to 
the needs of the future, deeply sympathising 
with all that Irishmen are striving for, he is 
yet content to let his facts of “remedial” legis¬ 


lation tell their own sad tale with even less 
oomment than that supplied by Mr. Daunt. 
And he is right. He feels, for instance, that 
the education difficulty could not be better 
illustrated than by pointing out how Arch¬ 
bishop Whately struck out of the class-book 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead?” 
and Campbell’s “ Irish Harper,” and put in: 

“ I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child.” 

The suppressed pieces had been inserted by 
the Scotch Presbyterian minister, Mr. Carlile, 
to whom Goverment in its inscrutable wisdom 
had committed the arrangement of the educa¬ 
tion scheme. But his Grace improved on 
Mr. Carlile. He feared lest some fourth- 
standard child might for Caledonia read Erin, 
and he struck out Scott’s lines as well as 
everything else that savoured of patriotism. 
I am not now quoting Mr. O’Brien. He 
merely states the fact, and caps it with the 
following exquisite attempt at training the 
young in the way in which they should go : 

“ On the East of Ireland is England, where 
the Queen lives. Many people who live in 
Ireland were born in England, and we speak 
the same language and are called the same 
nation.” 

Young “ Pat” is generally thought to be not 
wanting in shrewdness. Were he the dullest 
clod imaginable, he could scarcely avoid think¬ 
ing: “ True, the Queen certainly never lives 
here; and the gentlemen who are kind enough 
to govern us were nearly all born in England.” 
Not only in education, however, but through¬ 
out there has been the same determination on 
England’s part “ to ignore Irish public 
opinion, and to give Irishmen not what they 
want, but what Englishmen think they ought 
to have.” It was so with the Poor Law. The 
report of the Commission, made up of Irish¬ 
men and Englishmen of Irish experience, 
which had been three years at work, was 
disregarded, and Lord John Russell acted on 
the report of a Scotchman, Mr. Nicholls, 
whose knowledge of the country was derived 
from a flying tour of six weeks. Till Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent legislation, it has been 
the same with the land. Any measure so 
ruinous as the Encumbered Estates Act could 
not have been planned even by the most 
imbecile of native parliaments. Such is a 
fair Bample of Mr. O’Brien’s facts. He does 
not enlarge on the chronic insolence which 
has treated every national demand as the 
voice of a pack of children crying for the 
moon. He leaves the irony of his extracts 
from the Times of 1842 and 1850—when 
that newspaper was roaring against Irish 
landlords, comparing them to Turkish pashas, 
and conjuring the Legislature to interfere 
and to replace such a worthless Bet by men 
of capital and intelligence—to speak for itself. 
He leaves his readers to draw the parallel 
between Lord Melbourne in 1837 vilified by 
Lord Roden and the Orange leaders “for 
maintaining a conspiracy fatal to the integrity 
of the empire, and by his league with 
O’Connell endangering British rule and the 
Protestant religion” (p. 102), and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, in 1887, subjected to even more viru¬ 
lent abuse from tne self-styled Unionists. 
Then, as now, the tranquillity which could 
only be denied by a quibble was attributed to 


the undisputed triumph of “ anarchy.” Lord 
Melbourne fell, as Mr. Gladstone has fallen; 
but there the parallel ends. Mr. Gladstone 
will rise all the stronger for his fall, for Eng¬ 
lish opinion is far more intelligent now than 
it was fifty years ago; neither is it now, as it 
was then, “bitterly hostile to the Irish 
people” (p. 13). This is the most hopeful 
change of all in the varied panorama of Irish 
affairs. 

Very instructive are Mr. O’Brien’s papers 
on the Lichfield House compact and on 
Thomas Drummond. Very interesting is his 
suggestion that Mr. Gladstone supported the 
Irish Church so long, and only so long, as he 
believed it to be Protestantising the Irish 
people. More practically important just now 
is the remark (p. 211) that “in Ireland there 
are not two nations, but a nation and a 
colony. ... The Orange descendants of the 
Scotch settlers who occupy a comer of Ulster 
can no more be called a nation than can the 
* Dutch Palatines ’ of Munster.” These men, 
though “ English to the Irish,” have always 
been “ Irish to the English ” whenever the 
executive has not given them their own way; 
and yet Mr. O’Brien is sure that “it the 
Ulster colonists could only be persuaded that 
Home Rule does not mean Rome Rule they 
would fall into the national line before a 
twelvemonth.” To those who really believe 
in local boards and such like, with or without 
coercion, I recommend the remark (p. 30) on 
“ grudging concessions spoiled for lack of the 
sympathy that crowns a gracious deed.” Nor 
should I be right in omitting almost the only 
bit of dogmatism in the book; it puts the 
case so clearly: “ Ireland is in trouble because 
her material grievances have been but slowly 
and unwillingly redressed, and because the 
national sentiment has never been respected.” 

From Mr. Daunt’s two volumes it is less 
easy to pick yvwpac. They deserve to be 
widely read and pondered over, not without 
a sense of humiliation that such treatment 
was possible at the hands of free and enlight¬ 
ened England. Everyone (now that the time 
when England deemed she could profit by 
Irish rivalries is for ever gone by) will join 
in the wish “that Irishmen of all creeds 
could recognise and rejoice in each other’s 
good qualities”; and those who still have 
a lingering dread of the “ Rome Rule ” bogey 
will be glad to hear from the Protestant Sir John 
Parnell ( Historical Apology for Irish Catholics) 
that “ the Irish Catholics are the only sect that 
ever resumed power without exercising ven¬ 
geance ”; and from Dr. "W. Cooke Taylor {His. 
tory of Irish Civil Wars) that “ it is but jus¬ 
tice to this maligned body to say that on the 
three occasions of their obtaining the upper 
hand they never injured a single person in 
life or limb for professing a different religion.” 
Mr. Daunt has done a good work by bringing 
out indisputable authorities like these. 

Henbx 8tuart Faoas. 


SPANISH FOLKLORE, 

Bihliatsca de las Tradiciones Populates Espa- 
nolas. Tomos YII.-XI. (Madrid.) 

Thf. volumes of this excellent collection of 
Spanish folklore show no falling-off as they 
advance. Nay, in some respects, the interest 
becomes greater. Yols. vii., ix., xi. are 
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occupied with the “ Cancionero popular 
Gallego y en particular de la provincia de 
la Coruna," by Don Jose Perez Ballesteros. 
Vol. viii. contains (1) a charming essay in 
Portuguese on “ The Bose in the Life of the 
Peoples,” by Cecilia Schmidt Branco; and 
(2) “The Folklore of Proaza in the Asturias," 
by L. Gener Arivau. The contents of vol. x. 
are “ Popular Tales collected in Estrem- 
adura," by D. Sergio Hernandez de Soto. 
It will be seen at once that such a series is 
of no little value for philological purposes as 
well as for folklore. We have, too, a most 
pleasing variety of matter in the separate 
volumes. The ‘' Cancionero Gallego ” consists 
wholly of verses and couplets improvised or 
composed by the people, stanzas which pass 
orally from mouth to mouth without any one 
demanding who is the author of them. The 
volume of Senor de Soto contains fairy tales 
only; while Senora Branco’s contribution is 
a delightful resume of whatever the super¬ 
stition or fancy or poetry of many peoples 
have associated with the rose in literature. 
Senor Arivau’s “ Folklore of Proaza ” is 
gathered chiefly from one narrator, a native 
of the place, in service at Madrid. It includes 
traditions, legends, tales, superstitions, copies, 
and romances. 

The “Cancionero Gallego” of Senor 
Ballesteros is introduced by an excellent 
prologue by Theophilo Braga, in which he 
claims Galicia as the true fountain-head of 
Spanish song. He giveB proof of the richness 
and complexity of its many forms by quota¬ 
tions—some of which are singularly beautiful 
—from the Cancionero of the Vatican (saec. 
.XIII.). He remarks on the likeness to Keltic 
poetry in the Triads; but the chief distinction 
of the verse is the skill and telling effect with 
which repetitions and refrains are managed, 
recalling in this some of the older forms of 
French versification. The form of the coplas 
has evidently been moulded by the compass of 
the instrument to which they were sung; 
or by the dance to which they lent, or 
from which they caught, their rhythm. 
Speaking generally of these Gallegan coplas — 
for we have not space to go into detail—they 
have neither the exquisite tenderness, nor the 
graceful fancy, nor the almost frenzied passion 
of the Southern Spanish. They are the pro¬ 
duction of a harder race. They deal more 
with outward life, with agricultural scenes, 
or with the daily lot of the fisher and the 
mariner. They are often satirical: the priest, 
the miller, the dressmaker, and the step¬ 
mother, are the classes which most often fail 
under the lash. The morality indicated in 
them is not high. On the other hand, they 
often evince a true feeling for nature—as 
love of trees, and an affection for cattle— 
not often found among rustics. “ My god¬ 
mother,” says one, “if I die, don’t bury 
me in the churchyard; bury me in the 
green field, where the cattle go to graze.” 
Rmerias — i.s. pilgrimages—seem to hold as 
large a place in Galician life as do the 
Pardons in that of Brittany. The nursery 
songs are numerous and good. There is 
plenty of rustic wit and repartee. Occasion¬ 
ally we have reminiscences of far older ways 
of thought, as in vol. ix. 181, where Venus 
is addressed as the star of abundance; and 
another on p. 199, where the couvade is 
possibly alluded to. In one the manufac¬ 


turing supremacy of England is commemo¬ 
rated: 

“ D’os panos que hai n-a tenda 
Moito me gusta o Manchesie, 

D’os fllbos que ten teu pai 
Tarnen me gusta Silveetre.” 

“ Of the cloths there is in the shop 
I much prefer the Manchester, 

Of the sons your father has got 
I also do like Silvester.” 

A note to the final word of 1. 2 tells us that 
it is “ an English cotton which formerly bore 
this name.” 

The Asturian coplas , and especially the 
ballads and romances, given by Senor 
Arivau are far more poetical than the 
Gallician; but they are not so rich in rhyth¬ 
mical forms. They are given in Spanish, not 
in the Asturian Babel, and have not so much 
peculiar to the soil. The religious folklore 
is rich, and some of the Christian symbolism 
very pretty. One superstitious practice is 
curiously opposite to Protestantism. “ One 
ought never to pray for a person living, for 
that attracts death to him.” But perhaps the 
most useful part of this collection is the proof 
that it gives, in the ballad of the death of 
Prim, and in the Carlist coplas, that folklore 
is Btill being formed among us. “ The Death 
of Prim ” is a legend entirely in the old style. 

This collection, as we have said above, was 
formed from Asturians in Madrid, and taken 
down in Spanish. Had Senor Arivau taken 
his Cuentos from the lips of Asturians in 
their own country and in their own dialect, 
I think he would have modified his statement 
that “ belief is no element in them.” Among 
the Basques, who have told me variations of 
these tales, some certainly most fully believed 
that there was a time when animals, and even 
trees, spoke; others, who from wider inter¬ 
course had lost their faith, assured me that 
once they really believed this. The legal 
precedent of the pleadings of the man and the 
serpent in the Fueros of Navarre and Aragon 
was certainly not believed in at the time it 
was written down or printed; but it points 
back (like our John Doe and Bichard Boe) 
to a time when men could think and express 
themselves only in concrete terms; when 
both thought and language in the effort to ex¬ 
press abstractions were compelled to humanise 
external nature; when to the confused con¬ 
sciousness of sentient man everything else 
was sentient, and he could not believe it to 
be otherwise. Modern society is still some¬ 
what like a vertical geological section. How¬ 
ever rich and complex may be the forms in 
the upper strata, as you descend they become 
simpler and less complex, till at last we reach 
the remnants of the simplest rudimentary 
organisms. And these rudimentary forms in 
thought and language are still to be found 
throughout Europe. There are still those 
whose thoughts really dwell wholly in the 
concrete, even though their lips may repeat 
the abstractions which they have learnt by 
rote or caught parrot-wise from their superiors. 

Wentworth 'Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 

James Hepburn. By Sophie Yeitch. (Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner.) 

Could he do Better? By A. A. Hoffmann. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Autobiography of a Slander. By Edna Lyall. 
(Longmans.) 

Scamp. By J. Sale Lloyd. (White.) 

Walter Ellithome. By A. S. Melville. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Passages in the Life of an Undergraduate. By 
Bee Bee. (Sonnenschein.) 


James Hepburn is a story of very unusual 
power, promise, and desert. It is not, indeed, 
altogether easy to read. The workmanship is 
too close, the threads too firmly knit together, 
the thought too terse for any lazy lady to 
gallop through it with her feet on the fender. 
There is in it no marrying and giving in 
marriage and no love-making; and it deals 
with the mental history of two very dissimilar 
persons, neither of them the hero—lovely 
Lady Elinor Farquharson and Bob Blaekwood. 
The story of Lady Elinor is exceedingly 
pathetic; and all her moods, as she gradually 
progresses along a path of peril, are described 
with a hand at once sure and delicate. The 
young and beautiful wife of a stiff and formal 
old husband—a sort of animated and respeot- 
able ramrod in shoulderstraps and belts—she 
is thrown much upon the society of a gay, 
fascinating and generous young man of her 
own age, Sir Maurice Adair. She had 
married General Farquharson with feelings 
merely of respect and esteem; and she soon 
begins to pine for genuine love and sympathy, 
which is just what her husband is restrained 
from offering to her from a fear of appearing 
uxorious and absurd. He masks his really 
passionate devotion to his wife under a calm, 
immaculate propriety of demeanour, which 
gives him in her eyes the appearance of 
indifference, and iu the reader’s of an ex¬ 
asperating formalism and punctilio. How 
under these circumstances she passes from 
girlish pleasure in Adair’s frank admiration 
to a startled dread of his influence; how, 
unable to avoid his company, she bravely 
battles with her own weakness and his 
growing passion; how again and again she 
reaches safe ground, only again and again, as 
if by fate, to slide into peril; how at last she 
is swept away on the stream of her lover’s 
passion, and of her own yearning for some 
affection to take the place of that which 
her husband had never shown her, is told 
with intense interest, much psychological 
insight, and perfect delicacy. Bobert Black, 
wood’s, on the other hand, is a wild warped 
nature; a strange mixture of talent, loyalty, 
and vindictiveness, with a curious moral 
twist in it, which makes him act as a 
villain without a villain’s motives. The 
fight in which the minister knocks him 
senseless and wins his devotion, the crisis at 
which he surrenders himself to justice on a 
charge of murder to save the minister his 
friend, and his escape from gaol, are most 
vividly described. Both to Lady Elinor and 
to Bob the Minister Hepburn is a kind of con¬ 
fessor and saviour. A man of unconventional 
habits, and of a bluntness which is skilfully 
made to verge upon boorishness, he is a 
paragon of unselfishness, who bewitches the 
people in the book without offending the 
people who read it. The tragedy of the 
tale is relieved by the picture of his petty, 
pestering, tattling congregation. It is true 
the tragedy is rather too psychological. The 
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minuter preaches at times till he nearly 
proses; and, skilful as is the birth of a 
mountain of gossip out of a molehill of fact, 
the tattling of the congregation is rather 
trite and trivial. The railway accident, too, 
which concludes the drama, is both wanting 
in originality and hardly adequate to work such 
a change in Rob as it does, consistently with 
the previous history of his mind. The minor 
characters are well done. Mrs. Munro and 
Hr. Laing are especially sharp and fine in 
their drawing. The plot is unusually coherent 
and veil constructed. So far is the book 
from having superfluous incident that the 
full force and effect of each incident is almost 
more than a memory of ordinary power can 
carry away in the course of the tale. On 
the whole, Janet Jfepburn is an excellent 
noyel, and ope which it is a satisfaction to 
have read. 

Could h« do Bettor? is a novel which 
improves very much as it goes on. The first 
volume consists mainly of a rambling and 
unskilful introduction of the personages and 
a commonplace picture of the society of a 
small country town. Now, whatever may be 
the value of realism, it does not justify every 
observer of parochial society in jotting down 
a semi-humorous description of it and calling 
it a study from nature. But when the plot 
and passion has had time to expand Mr. 
Hoffmann shows that ho has a real talent for 
weaving a complicated plot and that he can 
interest his readers in his personages. Often, 
indeed, his plot is too complex. Three or 
four of the characters play at a kind of hide- 
and-seek of proposal and refusal of marriage; 
and the air is darkened with rumours of 
engagements, and the fate of the hero and 
heroine, with their consequences. The heroine, 
poor Judith Topham, a sweet and only too 
conscientious girl, is kept on the rack—duty 
warring against affection—to the very last 
page of the last volume, until one rises in 
Mrms at the prolongation of her sufferings. 
True it is all undergone for the redemption 
of the hero—a gentleman, who, under the 
chastening influence of crosses in love, is 
brought to exchange his trade of politician 
for the comparative honesty of the manufac¬ 
ture of patent varnish. This is the theme 
of the hook, and the fault of the process is 
that it is too full of stratagem. The young 
man shilly-shallies with a lovely widow so 
fond of diamonds that she sleeps in them. 
He proposes to her, or rather to her bankbook; 
and when he is accepted, he most incon¬ 
sistently “ shuddered as if a corpse had risen 
to life and embraced him. A horrible giddi¬ 
ness and nausea overtook him,” which, being 
in Park Lane, in the drawing-room of the 
proprietor of the bankbook, he fortunately 
controls. He gets out of this; and, strange 
to say, by means of a contested election, is 
brought to his better mind, and at last 
does poor Judith justice. If Mr. Hoffmann 
would not aim at quite suoh high Jineste in 
his conversations, in which he misses his 
mark, and would not manoeuvre his pawns so 
adroitly that he forgets they ought not to be 
pawns at all but creatures of flesh and blood, 
he would do much better. No doubt he has 
the talent to do so, and it is to be hoped he 
wUl. 

Miss Lyall is a little hard on gossip in her 
Autobiography of a Slander. The design on 


the cover, which typifies her treatment of her 
subject, represents a small serpent coiling 
round a cup of tea, and trying without much 
success to sting the tea-spoon. Miss Lyall ex¬ 
aggerates the poisonous qualities of this sort 
of reptile. The slander in question is merely 
the statement that a Polish merchant, who 
loses his temper in a drawing-room about 
Russian despotism, must be a Nihilist in 
disguise. Anyone might have said that. 
This simple remark, uttered in September, 
kills the Pole with consumption in a Russian 
gaol on the following New Year’s day. This 
is a portentous game of Russian scandal. In 
print gossips usually get the scourge. They 
are kicked and have no friends; but really to 
belabour them with the knout in this fashion 
provokes a recoil in their favour. Apart, 
however, from its intrinsic exaggeration, the 
tale has the merit we have learned to look 
for in Miss Lyall. It is very slight and 
hardly worthy of her; but it is skilful and 
fluent, and is well worthy the thirty minutes 
it takes to read. 

What woujd novelists do without lover’s 
misunderstandings? Given “ Scamp,” a young 
lady with “ two coral-red Cupidon lips and a 
row of pearl-like teeth ” (why two lips and 
but one row of teeth?) and ‘‘a high-bred 
instep,” who gets engaged at fifteen to a 
warrior of five and thirty ip the boughs of 
a walnut tree; given the confirmation of this 
engagement at the age of eighteen at vol. i., 
p. 126; the problem is to keep the yonng 
things apart, unhappy and interesting, till 
vol. iii., last page but fifteen. The thing is 
simple, though it is doubtful if a mere man 
could have done it. “ Scamp ” has under¬ 
taken to play guardian angel to the love 
affairs of an amorous solicitor and the daughter 
of a wicked baronet, who forbids such a 
misalliance. The warrior catches the solicitor 
and “ Scamp ” by night in a summerhouse, and 
misinterprets Pyramus talking to the wall 
into Pyramus talking to Thisbe; and there¬ 
upon he vanishes for a volume or so, in haste 
and wrath, to India and waste spaces of 
jealousy and desolation of heart. Thereupon 
ensues a perfect carnival of love-making. 
“ Scamp ” gets six proposals of marriage—one 
from the baronet, and three from a nobleman, 
who afterwards crowns the edifice with a 
seventh to someone else. Still Adela, alias 
“Scamp, ” behaves nicely and pathetically .with 
a tendency, however, to address rejeoted 
suitors as “ my friend.” After her father’s 
death, “ etherealised, but equally lovely,” 
she encounters her warrior near her father’s 
tombstone, which was “ very chaste and pure 
looking and massive too,” just as the lover 
was placing on it “ a rarely beautiful wreath 
of white flowers.” “ A spasm of uncontrol¬ 
lable joy swept through her heart; ” but the 
warrior, colder than the tombstone, takes 
himself off, “ gnawing the ends of his brown 
moustache fiercely,” and muttering “ Fool 
that I was to come here.” After so promising 
a conjuncture, no experienced novel-reader 
will doubt that marriage and happiness cannot 
be far off. Though Miss Lloyd has hammered 
out a very small nugget of gold into a very 
large surface of gilding, still there is gold in 
her nugget. In spite of a strong dose of the 
conventional absurdity of novels, the book is 
a pleasant and refined one, and may well be 
read. 


Di 


For a stranger to point out which way the 
genius of the author of Walter EUithomo lies 
would be presumptuous, since he who ought 
to be no stranger to himself has lamentably 
mistaken its direction. Clearly, however, 
it never will make him a novelist. His sub¬ 
title, “ A Country Parson’s Facts and 
Fancies,” is a very good description of his 
book, so far as it goes; for the book consists 
of the fancy of some one who is not a man of the 
world, and who avenges the peacefulness of 
his country life by the lurid character of his 
imaginings. Gambling, forgery, a brace of 
suicides, child stealing, apoplexy, and heart 
disease are the minor links in the chain of 
events. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
book is exciting. It would not ruffle the 
tranquillity of a convent. The conversations 
consist largely of that class of talk which 
adorns the specimen conversations of etiquette 
books. The English language, too, has 
difficulties for Mr. Melville. He writes: 

“ I would advise that to whichever of you he 
proposes, to say yes without any hesitation,” 
and “she and her stepdaughter were after 
having an unpleasant interview with the 
young lady’s father,” when what he means is 
that they had just had one; and with uncon¬ 
scious pleasantry he remarks that “ if Captain 
Sharp did not meet Miss Winton within the 
walls of her father’s house, he met her very 
often in the city at concerts and other places.” 
When any of the male characters falls in love 
he always buys new hats and collars, which 
trait, with other things, suggests that the 
writer is a lady and not a parson, and is 
better acquainted with some suburb than even 
with the country. 

Passages in the Life of an Undergraduate is 
a misleading title. It should be passages in 
the lives of three or four undergraduates, a 
parcel of their “lady friends,” and some 
irrelevant old fogeys, with selections from 
tourist handbooks to Spain, Norway, and 
other unknown regions. If there is a plot, it 
lies in the awful consequences of a boy-and- 
girl flirtation at a Commemoration ball. The 
girl, without telling mamma, writes the boy 
a letter and sends him a knot of riband— 
doubtless a gross impropriety, and worthy of 
condign punishment, though there are still 
some of us who walk the streets—whited 
sepulchres that we are—with similar crimes 
on our conscience and a smirk of respectability 
on our lips. More lethal than the shirt of 
Nessus, the riband kills a child, conducts the 
girl to the brink of the grave, and deafens a 
naval lieutenant. To tell how this is 
managed would be to squeeze what little 
juice flee Bee’s orange contains. The story is 
brief, and the accounts of Oxford briefer, bat 
they are not brief enough to avoid errors; 
which fact, with the entire freedom of the 
book from the detestable vices of youthful 
cynicism and affectation of worldly wisdom, 
goes far to prove that the author, who clearly 
is young, cannot be an undergraduate, and 
probably is a young lady who visited Oxford 
for a week during the Commemoration of 
1886. J. A. Haxiltox. 


SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 

View of the Political State of Scotland in the 
Last Century. Edited by Sir Charles Elphin- 
stone Adam. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
This is a statistical and political curiosity, being 
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a confidential report by some unknown person 
or persons on the political opinions, family 
connexions, and personal circumstances of the 
2,662 individuals who alone had the franchise 
in Scotch counties in 1788. It was intended 
to assist William Adam and Henry Erskine, 
the Whig managers in Scotland a century 
ago, in their campaign against Pitt and 
Dundas. The main thing that it proves is that 
it must have been quite as easy a matter to 
canvass the whole of Scotland then as it is to 
canvass a single county now. The notes 
attached to the names of the voters reported 
on are characterised by worldly shrewdness 
rather than by malice. Here are three speci¬ 
mens : 

“ James McHarg. writer iu Edinburgh, wishes for 
a small office. Unmarried. Not rich. Thought 
will vote for Sir Andrew Cathcart; swayed by 
John Hunter, W.S. . John Bushby, 

Sheriff-Clerk of Dumfries. An able, sharp man. 
Wishes for preferment and business to his son at 
the Bar. . . . John Oarruthers, of Holmaina. 
This estate and vote sold to James McOrae, Esq., 
cousin of the Earl of Qlencaim, who will have in¬ 
fluence with him.”' 

Occasionally these notes tell odd stories, e.g.: 

“ Henry Kankine, of Knockdow. An oddity. 
Begs on the high way. Has amassed money. . . . 
John Christie, Baberton. Old man. Dying. 
Made his fortune by a lottery ticket. Arthur 
Forbes, of Oalloden. Very independent fortune. 
Got a sum from Government for a monopoly of 
making whisky, duty free. . . . Hercules Sosa, 
of Bosaie. Anew proprietor. Very rich. Made 
his money by privateering in the West Indies.” 

This report was decidedly worth printing. 

A Short Border History, by Francis Hindes 
Groome (Kelso: Rutherford), is an admirable 
little book, and supplies a much-felt want; for, 
as the anthor says, "rich as is Border litera¬ 
ture, there has till now been no short Border 
history to slip into the pocket, and be read on 
the actual battle-fields of Otterburn, Flodden, 
and Ancrum.” Mr. Groome loves his subjects, 
knows thoroughly the story of every inch of the 
110 miles which, following' the Border and 
starting from Berwiok-on-Tweed, one has to 
travel before one reaches the Solway Firth. He 
has also a nimble fancy, and is as opinionative as 
Prof. Blackie himself, occasionally waving his 
arms and shouting out such views as “The 
drama * Monarchy ’ is all but finished, and the 
‘ gods ’ are growing impatient for the end ; 
for is it not te be followed by the grand new 
harlequinade ‘ Democracy,’ in which all the 
fine actors shall heigh ! presto! be turned into 
clowns ? ” But Mr. Groome’s book is, perhaps, 
all the better, and it is certainly none the worse, 
for outbreaks of this kind. It contains all that 
the stranger, or the tourist at all events, needs 
to know of the history, the social life, the 
geography, and the ethnology of the Border. 
There is scarcely a superfluous, and not one 
uninteresting, line in it. 

St. Kilda and the St. Kildians, by Robert 
Connell (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), is based on 
certain articles which its author contributed to 
the Glasgow Herald in October, 1885, and Jnne, 
1886, in the character of a “ Special Corre¬ 
spondent.” Mr. Connell does not add much to 
the information recently supplied on the sub¬ 
ject of St. Kilda, with its fulmars and its Free 
Churchism, its tetanus and its intermarriages, 
by such writers as Mr. Sands and Mr. Seton; 
but he saw its inhabitants when they were in 
deep distress, and he writes clearly, graphically, 
and vigorously. Occasionally, indeed, he seems 
too vigorous, as when his topic is the Free 
Church clergyman on the island. His recom¬ 
mendations for the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion of the St. Kildians deserve careful and 
prompt attention. Plainly something must be 
done for them. It is to be regretted that the 


sentimental yachtsman and other folks who 
have recently been paying some attention to 
the St. Kildians have—so says Mr. Connell— 
rendered him a “ fibreless ” creature. 

My College Days (Paisley: Gardner) purports 
to be the autobiography of a defunct Scotch 
student, and to he only edited by Mr. R. 
Menzies Fergusson, who is known already as 
the author of Rambles in the Far North. 
But it is, to say the least, eminently probable 
that Mr. Fergusson relates his own experiences 
in Edinburgh and St. Andrews. He does so in 
a sufficiently lively and “ freshman ” style. 
To judge from what Mr. Fergusson says, Scotch 
students, more particularly in St. Andrews, 
drink a good deal of beer and whisky, 
and have sufficient leisure on their hands to 
write a large quantity of jovial verse, in which 
they hit off the peculiarities of their professors. 
As some of this verse is rather indifferent, 
Mr. Fergusson might have given his readers 
a little less of it. One regrets to hear that 
“ many Scotch students who go up with scholar¬ 
ships to Oxford become in the course of time * so 
much Anglicised that they are anything but 
favourable specimens of their class. They get 
snobbish, and think it a proper thing to run down 
the university Which they have left.” 

It is evident that this latter mistake is not one 
that Mr. Fergusson will ever commit. He has 
a good deal to tell of Scotch professors and 
Scotch landladies, as well as of Scotch students. 
We oonfess to being somewhat surprised to 
learn that Prof. Fraser, the eminent Berkeleian, 
is a humourist. So it seems, however. At all 
events, 

“ a student who sent in an essay of 160 pages, 
finished up his production by saying that as it was 
Saturday night and very near the Sabbath, he 
would now bring his remarks to a conclusion. 
‘Gentlemen, I never felt so thankful in my life,’ 
said the professor, ‘for the Christian institution 
of the Sabbath.’ ” 

My College Days is, on the whole, as readable as 
any book of the kind that has recently been 
published. 

The anonymous author of Law Lyrics 
(Paisley: Gardner), which, we see, is in its 
second edition, cannot be placed on a footing 
of equality, as regards either ability as a ver¬ 
sifier or intimate knowledge of Scotch feelings 
and character, with either Outram or Neaves. 
These “lyrics” laok finish and suggest the 
criticism of “ coorse kintra wark,” which the 
Edinburgh beadle, an expert in sermons, was 
in the habit of applying to the lucubrations 
of provincial preachers. But the subjects they 
dew with are sufficiently varied, including love, 
law, lakes, wigs, and crofters. Their author has 
the power of condensation, too, as in lines like 
these: 

“ Farewell! to Oraigmore, his bare forehead 
erecting 

O’er hills, streams, lochs, islands, and fens, 
a full score, 

Where Achray and Katrine He sweetly reflecting 
Bens Vane, Ledy, A’an, Venue, Voirlich, ana 
More.” 

Unkempt enthusiasm and rollicking good 
humour are the chief features of this little 
volume. 

The Captive King, and other Poems. By 
James Sharp. (Paisley: Gardner.) It would 
be unfair to criticise these poems too sharply, 
as they are the productions of a Glasgow mer¬ 
chant, although some of them were written 
after their author had retired from business. 
The most ambitious of them—“The Captive 
King,” illustrating certain passages in the life 
of James I. of Scotland, and “ Tullebardine’s 
Bride,” which is a sort of Scotch version of 
“The Lord of Burleigh”—flow smoothly, and 
. are agreeably free from sentimental twaddle. 

| Occasionally, indeed, Mr. Sharp becomes too 


prosaic, as when, in “Tullebardine’s Bride,” 
he tells us that 

“ The patient bad in lucid interval 

Flora to see, a strong desire exprest. 

The doctors urge upon the family all, 

The policy of granting this request.” 

Mr. Sharp is seen at his best in his shorter 
poems. In these, as a rule, healthy sentiment 
is expressed in unpretentious verse. 

Early Songs and Lyrics. By Ebenezer Black. 
(Edinburgh: Brown.) The type and paper of 
this book are rather attractive ; and Mr. Black 
has carefully polished his rather thin verses, 
which, some in Scotch and some in English, 
trudge along the road that Bums strode before 
their author. Mr. Black’s ecstacies in Scotch 
are not very inspiriting. There is not much 
contagious passion in 

Oh the glory o’ that nicht, 

When the moon was at her heicht, 

And through the wud iu her braw licht 
I gaed hame wi’ Bella! 

Occasionally he strikes out a happy conceit, as 
in 

I loved her once, I love her yet, 

While round my heart entwine 
The tendrils of the wild regret— 

She never will be mine. 

There is some promise in Mr. Black’s book, and 
almost no nonsense. 

Border and other Poems. By Robert Allan. 
(Kelso: Rutherford). The author of these 
poems writes a flowing style, and has an easy 
command of the Scotch dialect of to-day. 
His ethical and religions sentiments are irre¬ 
proachable. That is all that need be said of 
him and his poems. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. John P. Prendergast, 
the author of “ The Cromwellian Settlement,” 
has just ready for publication with Messrs. 
Longmans another work on Ireland from the 
Restoration to the Revolution —an interesting 
period of Irish history in relation to the Act of 
Settlement and its consequences. 

Next month Mr. George Allen, of Orping¬ 
ton, will publish Hortus Inclusus, being a 
volume of selections from Mr. Buskin’s Letters 
to Miss Beever, with a preface and notes by 
Mr. Ruskin. The book has been edited by Mr. 
Albert Fleming, and will form a companion 
volume to Frondes Agrestes. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has made a selection of 
the poems of Goldsmith, which will be pub¬ 
lished later in the year by the Clarendon 
Press. 

Prof. Roberts, of St. Andrews, is preparing 
for publication a volume entitled Creek, the 
Language of Christ and His Apostles. The work 
is expected to be ready in the course of a few 
months. 

The second and concluding volume of Dean 
Plumptre’s translation of Dante will be pub¬ 
lished in September. Besides translations of 
the Paradiso and the minor poems, it will also 
contain several essays on subjects of interest to 
Dante students. 

An edition of Macaulay’s Lays of Rome is 
being printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand¬ 
made paper, for Messrs. White & Allen, of New 
York. The impression is limited to 1,250 copies 
and 350 large paper, of which numbers. 250 
and 100 respectively will be consigned to 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., who will issue 
them for sale in England, with autotype 
medallion portrait, in calf and morocco bindings. 

The demand for the new edition of part i. of 
The Sea : its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, 
and Heroism, has been so large that Messrs. 
Cassell & Company are now reprinting it, and 
a second edition will be ready in a few days. 
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Under the title of the Story of Creation Mr. 
Edward Clodd will shortly issue a plainly written 
resumi of the theory of evolution. 

How to write the History of a Family, by Mr. 
W. P. W. Phillimore, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock as shortly to be issued by him. 

Our Church Manual: a System of Suggestions 
for Prayers and Devotions at Home and at 
Church, arranged by the Rev. A. Hunter Dunn, 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Roper 
& Drowley. A special feature of this manual 
is that, while complete for use as issued, the 
first sixteen pages can, at a trifling expense, 
be filled with any local matter desired by the 
arochial clergy. Canon Maclear, warden of 
. Augustine’s, Canterbury, contributes a com¬ 
mendatory preface. 

Last Monday Miss Bennett, the principal of 
the well-known Ladies’ College of Ogontz, 
Philadelphia, started in a four-horse coach, 
with several of her old pupils and their friends, 
for a drive to Canterbury and back, to see the 
road and scenes they have long known so well 
in Chaucer’s Canterbury Prologue. They in¬ 
vited the founder of the Chaucer Society to go 
with them; but he, being near Henley-in-Arden 
for his holiday and Shakspere work, was unable 
to go. 

At Prof. Arber’s request the Early English 
Text Society has agreed to supply certain of its 
books at a much reduced price to students 
preparing for the matriculation and honours 
examinations at the University of London. 
Thus Prof. Skeat’s edition of Havelok the Dane 
(for the matriculation, 1889) is to be had, post 
free, for half price, 5s.; and the professor’s 
edition of the three parts of Barbour’s Bruce 
(for the B.A.), with its seven indexes and glos¬ 
saries, is to be had for 7s. 6d., though published 
at 47s. In every case prepayment to the 
society’s printers, Clay & Sons, Bungay, Suffolk, 
is indispensable. Any profit the society may 
make out of the sale will be applied to reprint¬ 
ing its out-of-print texts of 1866, though the 
fourth of these, Dan Michel’s Kentish Ayen- 
bite of Inwyt, edited by) the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Morris, is already at press. But seven more 
need reprinting, and three for 1867. 

Two American girls—Miss Gertrude Baxter 
and Miss Hussey, of New Bedford, Massachu¬ 
setts—have made an index to seventy-eight of 
the volumes of the Early English Text Society. 
They are willing to complete the society’s 
other fifty volumes if the society will print the 
index. This the committee will, of course, 
gladly do, if the specimen of the work to be 
sent meets with their approval. The index can 
then include the books of 1888, and thus com¬ 
prise the society’s first twenty-five years’ work. 

The Froebel Society offers prizes to the 
amount of twenty guineas for the best essays 
on the following subject: “ The Ethical Teach¬ 
ing of Froebel, as gathered from his 'Works." 
Essays must be sent in not later than Novem¬ 
ber 1, addressed Froebel Secretary, office of 
Journal of Education, 86 Fleet Street. The 
judges will be the Rev. R. H. Quick, Prof. 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, and Miss Snell. 

Arrangements have been made in Man¬ 
chester for the celebration of the phonographic 
jubilee and tercentenary of modem shorthand, 
both of which anniversaries occur in 1887, by a 
series of meetings on August 29 and 30. A 
committee, of which Mr. W. E. A. Axon is 
chairman, and which numbers among its 
members the Bishop of Manchester, the Bishop 
of Salford, Principal Greenwood, and others, 
with Mr. A. W. Croxton, editor of the Short¬ 
hand Monthly, as hoc. sec., have now issued a 
programme of arrangements for the meetings. 
The meetings are to be inaugurated by a public 
conference upon the present position of short¬ 


hand, to be presided over by the mayor (Aider- 
man J. J. Harwood). Papers will be read by 
Miss Reynolds, Messrs. W. E. A. Axon, E. J. 
Baillie, E. J. Cross, and Henry Pitman. In 
the evening a dinner will be given to Mr. Isaac 
Pitman by the Vegetarian Society, of which 
Mr. Pitman is a vice-president, to be followed 
by a social reception, at which an exhibition of 
shorthand rarities, type-writing machines, &c., 
will be held. The meetings will conclude on 
Tuesday, August 30, by a public meeting, at 
which an address will be delivered by Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of phonography. Sir 
Edward W. Watkin, it is expected, will preside 
on this occasion. Arrangements have also been 
made with the authorities of Chatham's College 
and the Free Reference Library for an exhibi¬ 
tion of shorthand works and MSS. at the 
respective libraries. 

Mr. CnARLEs Marvin has been elected 
corresponding member of the Imperial Russian 
Technical Society in recognition of his writings 
on petroleum. 

TnE following were the prices paid at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale last week for the holograph MS. 
of some of the late D. G. Rossetti’s poems, 
&c. : “ Rose Mary," £22 ; “ The King’s 

Tragedy.” £17 ; “The White Ship,” £21 10s.; 
“The House of Life,” sonnet (signed), £11; 
Lyrics, £8; Sonnets, including five in Italian by 
Proserpine—La Bella Maro—£11 5a; “Welling¬ 
ton’s Funeral,” and sonnets, £8; various 
sonnets, £10 15s.; Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calyilon, original edition, with Rossetti’s sig¬ 
nature on fly-leaf, £7. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DRIVING IN WINTER: ENGLAND. 

Where brown-clad hill and wold ascends 
With delicate crests against the sky, 

Glassed in the wandering river-bends, 
Ice-fringed, we hasten by. 

Along the ridges sombre-flrred 
The girdling blue is clear and cold; 

Shy melodies of morning heard 
From dewy field and fold. 

From rusted bough the last leaf drops 
Reluctant as a hidden sigh; 

Along the purple-hearted copse 
Soft trains of shadow lie. 

We haste by lonely quarry huts, 

Their lintels green and dark with rain, 

And from the roadway and its ruts 
The blue sky glints again. 

Our swift wheels, splashing left and right, 
Grate on the stones. All else is still, 

Save when a wood-dove takes its flight 
Across, from hill to hill. 

A beat of wing, a rushing air— 

Thy shadow’d bough is gain'd, 0 dove, 

To find thy gentle fellow there; 

But I am far from her I love. 

Frederic Herbert Trench. 


THE TEACHING OF GREEK IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The head masters of Marlborough, Winches¬ 
ter, and Harrow have addressed the following 
letter to masters of preparatory schools:— 

“July 25, 1887. 

“ We think it well to inform you that we pur¬ 
pose shortly to make certain changes in our school 
course, with the object of encouraging masters 
who are preparing boys for our schools to begin 
Greek at a later age than is usnal under existing 
circumstances. At present, masters of preparatory 
schools are frequently induced by the requirements 
of the public schools to start boys in Greek before 
either their knowledge of Latin or their mental 
growth has qualified them to enter on the study of 
a second dead language. Our experience shows 
that the minds of young boys are confused by the 
[ multiplicity of subjects taught at the same time; 

Diqiti; 


and all the more, when they are taught Greek 
before they have aoquired the power of reading 
an easy Latin author, and are still grappling with 
the rudiments of Latin Grammar. 

“Boys who began at a later age would be able 
with more rapidity and less confution to assimilate 
the grammar of a language which has many 
features in common with Latin. 

“ And there would be other considerable advan¬ 
tages in beginning Greek at a later age. Time 
would then be set free for the study of French, 
geography, and the outlines of history; and above 
all for gaining such acquaintance with English as 
would both stimulate interest and thought, and 
promote a more intelligent study of Latin and 
Greek. 

“ We are persuaded that such a plan as is pro¬ 
posed would tend to diminish the number of boys 
who leave school at sixteen or seventeen with a 
confused and inaccurate knowledge of the classical 
languages, and too ignorant of subjects which 
should form part of a liberal education. 

“The conference of head masters has already 
taken up this subject; and their committee have 
lately issued a report (a oopy of which is enclosed; 
showing their unanimous opinion that the evidence 
submitted to them proves that boys who begia 
Greek before the age of eleven might, as a rule, 
have spent their time on other subjects without 
any loss to their Greek. We should be prepared 
to go even further. While we fully recognise that 
the age test is rough and unscientific, and can 
only be provisionally acoepted as a convenient 
mode of fixing a definite idea, we hold that the 
evidence whicn has been brought forward shows 
that Greek scholarship would sustain no loss, and 
in many cases would gain, if even boys with some 
gift for language did not begin Greek till twelve: 
while, in our opinion, backward boys might 
profitably wait till later. To meet the needs of 
such boys we are prepared to make arrangements 
for teaching Greek in our own schools ah initio, and 
to admit boys on the classical side up to a certain 
standard in the school without a knowledge of Greek. 

“ We are most anxious to do nothing that 
will diminish the range and influence of classical 
education in England. But we believe that a 
change of method on the lines here indicated would 
lead to a higher average of intellectual attainment 
in public schools, and that, so far from injuring 
the cause of classical education, it would 
strengthen it by removing reasonable objections, 
and by establishing the study of both Latin and 
Greek on a more scientific basis. 

“ G. 0. Bell, 

“ W. A. Fsaron, 

“ J. E. 0. Wblldon.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 
xrv. 

Let us now see whether the assertion of the 
Gologne Chronicle “ that the Donatuset 
printed in Holland were printed before there 
was any printing in Mentz [consequently, that 
the invention of printing was made in Holland, 
not at Mentz],” and the assertion of Junius, 
“ that it was made in Haarlem,” and my own 
contention (based on what I venture to call the 
very strong circumstantial evidence which I 
have detailed above) that both the Cologne 
Chronicle (= Ulrich Zell) and Junius are in 
the main correct, and that printing was 
invented at Haarlem, are in any sense 
of the word, contradictory to the so-called 
documentary evidence that we have regarding 
Gutenberg, and the assertion that he invented 
printing at Mentz in Germany. Those who 
believed this to be a fact always point out to 
us that up to 1561 the whole world was unani¬ 
mous on that point. So it was, when we except 
such a trifle as the contradiction in the Cologne 
Chronicle. But when we trace this unanimity 
to its origin and its source, it begins to 
look very suspicious. The earliest document 
which allows us to connect Germany, Guten¬ 
berg, and Mentz with the art of printing is the 
Notarial document of November 6, 1455, reoord- 
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inf? the decision in the lawsuit between Johan 
Gutenberg and Johan Fast. By the mouth of 
Johan Fuat it speaks of “the work” ; by the 
mouth of Johan Gutenberg it speaks of “tools” 
in preparation, of “servants’ wages, house- 
rent, vellum, paper, ink, &c.," and of “the 
work of the books” ; while by the mouth of 
the judges it speaks of “the work to the 
profit of noth of them,” of “ their common use,” 
and of “their common work”; but none of 
the persons concerned in the affair say a 
single word about an “ invention,” or about a 
4 4 new mode ” of printing. And yet the 
occasion was such as to make it almost impera¬ 
tive on _ Gutenberg to say at least one word 
about his 44 invention,” if he had made any, 
for he had spent 1,600 guilders (no trifle in ms 
days) of another man’s money on the affair, 
and waa on the point of being robbed and 
having taken away from him all that he had 
made and done to give effect to his “ grand 
idea.” In the next document, the colophon of 
the Psalter of 1457*, published by Fust and 
Schoeffer, the art of printing is plainly indicated 
and its importance fully realised; for it is said 
that the Codex was “ venustate capitalium 
decoratus, rubricationibusque sufficienter dis- 
tinctus, adinventione artificiosa imprimendi ac 
caracterix mdi absque ulla calami exaratione sic 
, effigiatus,” but not a word is said of an inventor, 
nor of the place where it was invented. On the 
other hand, the colophon speaks not of an 
, 4 4 inventio,” but of an “ adinventio,” which may 

be taken to mean that the “ invention ” itself 
! had already been made, but that now some¬ 
thing additional, some “ new mode ” of print- 
' ing, had been effected. The same colophon is 
■ repeated by the same printers in 1459 twice 

• (Psalter and Durandus), in 1460 (Clementinae), 

: in 1462 (Bible), and in several later publications. 

In 1465 we find a variation introduced and 

• used in some books: “non atramento [com- 
muni, added in 146S] plumali canna neque 
aerea, sed artificiosa quadam adinventione im¬ 
primendi seu caracterizandi for, after sed, 
simply : arte quadam perpulcraj ” ; but, what¬ 
ever variation is made, there is never a single 

c word about an inventor or a place of invention. 
In 1460 there comes a new testimony, namely, 
the colophon of the Catholicon, in which the new 
mode of printing is still more fully indicated, 
and its importance still more fully realised, for 
it says that the book in 1460 

“ impreuus atque confectus eat alma in urbe 
maguntina nationis indite Germanice. Guam [the 
German nation] del clemencia tarn alto ingemj 
lumiue donoque gratuito ceteris terrarum nacioni- 
bus preferre lllustrareque dignatus [dignata] eat. 
Non calami, stili aut pennae suffragio sed mira 
patronarum formarvmque concordia proporcionc ft 
modulo.” 

Here Gutenberg himself speaks, according to 
the advocates of his claims. He had been 
robbed and wronged in 1455 by his 
former partner Fust, in conjunction with 
Peter Schoeffer. He had, it is alleged, 

1 succeeded in obtaining fresh money from a 
certain Dr. Homery, a 8yndio of Mentz, to 

- establish a new printing offioe, and now, in 
t 1460—after he haa seen his two cruel rivals 

publish book after book with colophons loudly 
! proclaiming the importance of the new art “ in- 

- vented and perfected ” by himself—he (Guten¬ 
berg) issues a grand product of his own, with a 

1 long-winded and verbose oolophon about the 
new mode of printing and the blessed German 
nation, without mentioning his own name or 

* An earlier document would be the Lonatut 
published .by Schoeffer with the oolophon, “arte 
nora imprimendi seu caracterizandi per Petrum de 
Gemsaheym in urbe Moguntina cum suis capitali- 
bus absque calami exaratione effigiatus,” for it may 
be presumed to have been issued about, or before, 
1456. But it has no date, and can, therefore, not 
be placed in a strictly ohronological sequence. 


his “invention” with one single word. Dr. 
Van der Linde and others have considered it 
necessary to explain this silence, this extra¬ 
ordinary silence, which indeed has struck every¬ 
body. This silence was necessary, it is argued, 
otherwise Gutenberg’s creditors would have 
seized the copies and his printing-office into the 
bargain. This explanation is, indeed, as extra¬ 
ordinary as Gutenberg’s silence itself. It may 
be supposed that the publication of such a 
book as the Catholicon —a large folio volume of 
nearly 400 leaves—would excite attention even 
at the present time among the ocean of large 
and small publications that are issued daily. 
But in 1460 such works did not appear every 
hour of the day. And as the colophon says 
distinctly that it was printed and perfected at 
Mentz (the very city where Gutenberg’s chief 
creditor resided) in the year 1460, by an art 
which is described with most remarkable 
details, I do not see how its printer could 
possibly have expected to escape being found 
out. Fust and Schoeffer, who printed in that 
very same city of Mentz, at the very same 
time, could hardly have lost sight, since 1455, 
of their interesting former colleague. They 
must have known it if there had been another 
printing-office established at Mentz besides 
their own, as printers were not then so 
numerous; only one other at Strassburg, 
leaving the Haarlem office out of the question. 
They must have known, moreover, who was 
the owner of that third office. But even if 
they did not know, the appearance of such a 
work, printed on vellum and on paper, and 
provided with a colophon in which every detail 
connected with the book, except the printer’s 
name, is trumpeted about with great minute¬ 
ness, could not have escaped their attention. 
And it is incredible that Fust and Schoeffer, or 
any other person, if Gutenberg owed him any 
money, would have been so guileless as to leave 
Gutenberg alone simply because he did not 
publish his name in the colophon. 

I think if we examine further documents we 
shall find another and a more satisfactory ex- 
lanation of Gutenberg remaining silent while 
is rivals were proclaiming aloud that they 
produoed books by some “by-invention,” and 
even copied afterwards expressions from his own 
colophon. In 1465 (17 January), eleven years 
after printing had been going on at Mentz, the 
Archbishop of Mentz issued a decree whereby 
he rewards Gutenberg for “ his services ” ; but 
not a word is said about his “ invention,” nay, 
not even of his career as a “printer.” On 
February 26, 1468, Dr. Homery (the man who 
had helped Gutenberg, it is said, to a new 
printing-office} wrote a letter of obligation to 
the same Archbishop of Mentz, acknowledging 
to have received from the archbishop “several 
forms, letters, instruments, implements, and 
other things belonging to the work of printing, 
which Johan Gutenberg had left after his death, 
and which had and still belonged to him [Dr. 
Homery], and undertaking to use them, but in 
no other town than Mentz, nor to sell them to 
any person but a citizen of Mentz, even if a 
stranger should offer him a higher price for the 
things.” Here, indeed, we see that Gutenberg 
had been in possession of things “belonging 
to the work of printing,” but there is, again, 
nothing about him as an “ inventor.” 

Again, in this same year, 1468, this long 
spell of silence about an “invention” of 
printing in Germany is broken; but it is not 
broken by Germany, nor by Mentz, nor by 
Schoeffer, nor by any other German printer, 
but by Italy, by an Italian bishop; and the 
testimony that we receive from thence is silent 
about an “ inventor.” And as the first two 
printers of Italy (who are supposed to have 
inspired this testimony) were Germans, who 
may be, or are, presumed to have learnt their 
art at Mentz, under the very eyes and presence 


of the so-called inventor, it looks as if this 
Italian testimony, as regards this German in¬ 
vention, is simply derived from the colophons 
I of the Mentz books, without the bishop and his 
I informants knowing anything, or feeling 
justified in saying anything, of an “inventor.” 

At last, in 1472, the long spell of silence 
about the “ inventor ” is broken ; but, again> 
not by Mentz, not by Germany, not by any 
German printer, but by France. I allude to 
the letter of Gul. Fichet to Bob. Gaguiu, dis¬ 
covered at Basel, by Dr. Sieber, the librarian 
of the Basel University, in a copy of Gasparini 
Orthographia, printed at Paris circa 1472, in 
which Fichet speaks of Johannes Bone- 
montanus as the inventor of printing. This 
testimony has attracted a good deal of 
attention during the last two or three years. 
Some people have gone so far as to say that 
this early testimony finally settles the dispute 
in favour of Gutenberg. Dr. Van der Linde 
prints it with a shout of triumph. But, as the 
letter was apparently written and printed in 
1472, it comes only two years before the 
publication of the Chronicle of Philippus de 
Lignamine (Borne, 1474), which speaks of 
Gutenberg as printing in 1459, but not as the 
inventor of printing. And as this latter testi¬ 
mony has never been considered conclusive, it 
is hard to see how a difference of two years 
could make the Gutenberg tradition more 
weighty. Fichet, moreover, tells us that his 
story is a rumour current in Germany ("ferunt 
enim illic ”). But Fichet’s letter, though it is 
useless to those who wish to regard Gutenberg 
as the inventor of printing, is of considerable 
importance to those who, like myself, feel 
forced to deny that he was the inventor. Let 
me explain. It is, perhaps, not unreasonable 
to say—in fact everybody admits—that Fichet 
must have heard the rumour about Gutenberg 
from the first three Paris printers (1470), two 
of whom are known to have resided at 
Basel, and to have most likely learned their 
craft there, before they settled at Paris. 
This circumstance leads us back to Berthold 
von Hanau, who was printing at Basel in 1468, 
and who is presumed to be the ‘ 4 Bertolff von 
Hanau we” who appears in the Mentz lawsuit 
of 1455 as Gutenberg’s servant. To this chain 
we may link on the facts told us by Dr. Van 
der Linde ( Gesch. der Erfindttng, iii. 895, on the 
authority of the Liber fratemitatis), that 
Gutenberg was a lay member of an ecclesiastical 
fraternity established in the collegiate church 
of St. Viotor, near Mentz, and that of this 
church his relative, Ivo Wittig, who, in 1504, 
erected a memorial stone to Gutenberg, was a 
canon and the custodian of its seal. This same 
relative of Gutenberg, Ivo Wittig, wrote, or at 
least is presumed to have written, the dedication 
to the Bmperor Maximilian of the German 
translation of the Livy, published in 1505, bv 
Johan Schoeffer (the son of Peter Schoeffer, ana 
grandson of Johan Fust), in which he ascribes 
the honour of the invention to Johan Gutenberg, 
whereas the same Johan Schoeffer, when he is 
left to himself, invariably ascribes that honour 
to his father (Schoeffer), or to his grandfather 
(Fust). And when we remember (1) that the 
Heidelberg professors, who wrote epigrams 
in 1494 in honour of Johan Gensfleiseh 
(«= Ansicarus), which were published in 1499, 
were inspired by Adam Gelthui, another relative 
of Gutenberg, and (2) that Franz Behem was 
established in the collegiate church of St. Victor 
(mentioned above) as a printer, and, in 1541, 
printed there the well-known poem(“ deChaloo- 

f raphiae inventione ”) of his press reader, Arnold 
ergellanus, in which the invention is ascribed 
to Gutenberg—we cannot fail to see that the 
assertion that Gutenberg was the inventor of 
printing was made and propagated in an off¬ 
hand and unofficial way by no other persons 
than those who either were related to him , or 
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bad stood in connexion with him or the St. 
Victor Church. Hence, we may say, perhaps 
without the possibility of a doubt, that the 
tradition that Gutenberg was the inventor of 
printing originated from no other person but 
Gutenberg himself. No doubt, during the hours 
which Gutenberg spent among his convivial 
fellow-members of the St. Victor fraternity, 
he indulged in some talk about his “ invention,” 
perhaps, in order to obtain a fresh loan, or, 
perhaps, in order to account for the total 
disappearance of the 1,600 guilders lent him by 
Johan Fust, without his having published any 
books. But, however loquacious he and his 
friends may have been within the safe precincts 
of the monastery, they were, apparently, 
very careful not to say anything about their 
“ invention ” in public, at the time that such 
an assertion could have been contradicted or 
affirmed. His servant Berthold seems to have 
spoken of it at Basel as a rumour; the Arch¬ 
bishop o [Mentz seems to know nothing about 
it; and Dr. I^omery—one of the founders of a 
merry, gastronomical fraternity at Mentz (Van 
der Linde, p. 897), therefore, one not likely to 
be silent if he knew anything about it—is silent 
on the point, though he had to speak of 
Gutenberg in connexion with almost everything 
“ that belonged to printing.” Surely, such 
testimonies regarding Gutenberg being the 
inventor of printing would be instantly 
rejected, if they came before a court of justice 
and were confronted with what has been said 
in favour of another party ? 

J. H. Hessels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EVANGELISTARIUM OF ST. MARGARET, 
QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 

St. Hary’s Entry, Oxford: July 80,1887. 

In the sale of the library of William Brice, 
Esq., of Bristol, at Sotheby’s on the 26th of this 
month, lot 104 * was thus described : 

“Evangelia iv. Generatio Jesu Christi. Manu¬ 
script on vellum, withintitulation in letters of gold 
ana 4 Figures of the Evangelists, illuminated in 
gold and colours, from the Brent Ely Library, old 
oalf, gilt edges, Saec. xiv.” 

The Bodleian Library purchased this manu¬ 
script for a moderate sum, and it is found to be 
the identical “book of the Gospels” which 
was the daily companion and prized possession 
of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, sister of 
Eadgar JEtheling and mother of Matilda, the 
wife of King Henry I.; and the very volume 
which was the subject of a miracle described in 
the Lives of St. Margaret. Many of your 
readers will remember the principal facts of the 
Queen’s life: her flight to the Court of Malcolm 
III., King of Scotland, their marriage in 1070, 
and the mild and civilising character of her 
influence on her court and oountry until the 
death of both husband and wife in November 
1093. She was the foundress of Dunfermline 
Abbey; and St. Margaret's Chapel in the Castle 
at Edinburgh is one of the most venerated, as it 
is almost the oldest, of existing buildings in 
Scotland. We are fortunate in possessing a 
detailed and authentic biography of her by a 
priest closely attached to her person, whether 
the author be Theoderic of Durham, as is stated 
in one of the two surviving MSS. of the life, or 
as most suppose Turgot the Bishop of St. 
Andrews. It may be noted also that St. 
Margaret is a link in the genealogical chain 
which joins the Plantagenet line with the 
English kings before the Conquest. 

A short account of the volume may precede 
the proof of its history. It is a Latin copy of 
all those portions of the Four Gospels which 
were used in the Mass, and was called from 
early times by the names of Evangelium, Evan - 
gelistarium, and Evangeliarium. Its English 
name appears to be Gospelar or Book of the 
Gospels (W. Maskell, Dissertation on the An¬ 
cient Service Books of the Church of England 
[Oxf., 1882], also prefixed to the second edition 
of his Monumenta Ritualia, pp. lvii., lix., cl.; it 
seems to be called “ liber evangelicus ” at p. 
ccxxix). The liability of such a title to con¬ 
fusion with the full text of the Gospels is ob¬ 
vious. The passages contained in the volume 
are Matthew i. 1-21, ii. 1-12, iii. 13-17, iv. 1-11, 
18-22,xx. 17-19, xxvi.-xxvii., xxviii. 1-7, 16-20; 
Mark i. 1-8, vi. 17-29, xiv.-xv. 46, xvi. 1-7, 14- 
20; Luke i. 1-4, 20-38, ii. 1-14, 21, 22-32, x. 
38-42, xxii.-xxiii. 53, xxiv. 1-12; John i. 1-14, 
xiv. 23-31, xvii. 1-11, xviii.-xix., xx. 1-9. The 
book measures 7 by in., and consists of 
38 leaves (A 2 BCDE S F'GH, but G 3 is only a strip 
£ in. broad; there are no signatures in the 
volume). The writing and illuminations 
appear to be of about the year 1000. Of the 
latter the principal are four full-page pictures 
of the Evangelists, seated, writing in a book, 
of the general type so common in Byzantine 
MSS.; but the details are no doubt English. 
The outer border is of gold and orange, and 
the npper part, in the case of the two first Evan¬ 
gelists, is occupied by two curtains looped back; 
in the other two by a semicircular arch resting 
on pillars, with two figures of buildings in the 
upper comers between the arch and border. 
St. Luke is writing on a roll; St. John 
is in a chair with high square back. The 
colours most used are gold, pale green, blue, 
orange, and red; but the details of these 

* This lot, however, seems to have been only 
“ added ” to the Brice collection for the purposes 
i of this sale. 


and other particulars must be left to the sku_ 
ana sagacity of Prof. Westwood to describe- 
These pictures are on foil. 3", 13', 21', 30’; at 
fol. 4' there is a peculiar and characterisu. 
capital L (in the word Liber), the comer banc 
rounded and the ends spreading into interlace: 
work with four mouths of dragons; the whok- 
is gold except the mouths of light red, and a 
band running lengthwise in the middle of the 
letter of light orange, edged with dark red. 
and bearing a series of dark red pellets sur¬ 
rounded by white circles. Many of the caprtak 
are entirely of gold, and the rubrics in gold or 
red. The writing is in general Carol! ne minis¬ 
cule of the period I have suggested, with 
rubrics in half-uncial; but a discussion cf 
further det ails is perhaps too technical for th- 
Academy. The binding is perhaps of the early 
part of the seventeenth century—ordinary 
brown calf or leather, with plain gilding ani 
an oval stamped ornament on each side. 

The identification of this MS. with. St. Mar. 
garet’s Gospel-book is as follows. On foL 2* c: 
the MS. is written a Latin poem, here tran¬ 
scribed, in a hand which might be as early as 
1090 or so, but would strike one aa some¬ 
what later: 

“ Christe tibi semper grates persoluimus o qua 
T empore qui nostro nobis miracula pandis. 
Hunc librum quid am inter ee iurare uolente* 
Bu mpaerunt nudum sine tegmine nonquf 
ligatum. 

5. Presbyter aocipiens ponit sinuamine nestis: 
Flumine transmisso codex est menus ii 
amnem: 

Port! tor ignorat librum penetrasse prof nu¬ 
dum, 

Bed miles quidam cemens post multa mo¬ 
menta 

Toilers iam uoluit librum de flumine menus, 
10. Sed titubat subito librum dum uidit apertua 
Oredens quod codex ex to to perditus esset. 

At tamen inmittens undis corpus cum uertice 
summo [tie, hypermstrice] 

Hoc euangelium profert de gurgite apertum. 
O uirtus clara cunctis, O gloria magna! 

15. Inuiolatus enim codex permansit ubique, 
Exceptis foliis bints que oemis utrinque. 

In quibus ex an dis pzret oontractio quedam, 
Que testantur opus Christi pro codice aancto. 
Hoc opus ut nobis mains mirabile oonstet 
20. Pe medio libii pannum lini abtulit unda. 
Saluati semper sint Rex Reginaque sancta. 
Quorum codex erat nuper saluatus ab undis. 
Gloria magna Deo, librum qui ealuat evm- 
dem.” 

Now observe the following extract from the 
life of St. Margaret* by her own confessor, who 
would presumably have ch arge of the volume: 
“ Vita S. Margaritae Reginas Seotiae, caput 3, } 25. 
(Aeta Sanctorum, Jun., tom. ii., p. 333 (Antr. 
1698). Vitae Sanctorum Sootiae, ed. J. Pinkertos, 
p. 348 (Lond. 1789).) 

“ Habuerat librum Euangeliorum, gem mis k 
auro perornatum, in quo quatuor Euangelistarnm 
imagines picture auro admixta decorabat; sed k 
capitalis quaeque littera auro tota rutilabat. Hunc 
codicem, prae ceteris, in quibus legendo atudere 
oonsueverat, carius semper amplexata fuerat. 
Quern quidam deferens, dum forte per vadum 
transiret; liber, qui minus caute pannis fuerat 
obvolutus, in medias aquas oecidit; quod ignorans 
portitor, iter quod inceperat securus peregit: cum 
vero postea librum proferre veUet, turn prim am 
quod perdiderat agnovit. Quaerebatur diu nec in- 
veniebatur. Tandem in profundo fluminis apertus 

•The reference to St. Margaret, which is the 
key of the whole matter, was supplied by Miss 
Lucy Hill [guam honoris causa nomino), daughter of 
the editor of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, to whom, 
on July 29, while I was engaged in cataloguing the 
volume and lamenting that there was no clue to 
the rex reginaque, I mentioned accidentally the 
story of the miracle. She instantly remarked that 
the same incident occurred in the life of St. Mar¬ 
garet. To her is due much of the credit of the dis¬ 
covery—which is here recorded in a note, and not 
in the text, only because it is a personal matter. 
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j ace re reperitur, ita ut Illius folia impetu aquae 
sine cessations agitarentur, ft panniculi de aerico 
violent! ft flumints abetraherentur, qui lltteras 
aureaa, ne follorum contactu obfuscarentur, con- 
toxerant. Quia ulterius llbrum valere putaret? 
Quia In eo vel unam litteram pardre orederet ? Certe 
integer, Incorrnptua, illaeaus, de medto fl uniin is 
extrabitur, ita ut minime ab aqua tactuevideretur. 
Candor enim foliorum, ft integra In omnibus for¬ 
mula Utterarum ita permanait, sieut erat antequam 
in fluvium cecidisset; nisi quod in extremis folils, 
in parte, vix allquod humoris signum videri poterat. 
Liber simul ft miraculum ad Beginam refertur: 
quae, reddita Christo gratiarum actions, multo 
carlus quam ante codicem amplectitur. Quare 
alii xideant, quid inde aentlant; ego propter 
Keginae venerabilis dilectionem, hoc signum ik 
Domino (fuisse opinor).” 

No one can compare these accounts together 
and read the description of the volume which I 
have already given, without a conviction that 
we have before us the very subject of the 
miracle. Before considering the points of 
interest in the two narratives, let me add the 
only other original description of the event: 

“ Vt la S. Margarita* Regina* Scotia*, quam quidem. 
H. Adelredus [Adelred, Allred, Edelred, of 
Rievaulx] abbas primo conscripelt, sed haec, 
quam nos edimus, ab alio quodam incerto 
authors, ex illo brevins descripta est. (Dt pro- 
batis Sanctorum historils, ed. L. Sarins, tom. iii., 
p. 580.) 

"Codex quidam Euangelicus, gemmis ft auro 
ornatus, in quo studere ft legere solebat, custodis 
negliges *-: > in aquam cecidit, ft per diem ac 
noctem sine aliqua ini aria vel laesione inuiolatus 
permansit.” 

It is templing to suppose that we have 
in the poem the composition and even the 
handwriting of Turgot himself, who, after 
the queen, had most interest in the book 
and the miracle. The poem seems to be the 
earlier, soberer, less ornamental account, but it 
may be doubted if there are any discrepancies. 
The "sinuamine vestis” is not inconsistent 
with the “panni8 obvolutus”; nor, on the other 
hand, need the “ profundum fluminis ” of the 
prose account—which might appear not to 
agree with “vadum”—be a misunderstanding 
of the word “profundum” (hardly more than 
“ water”) of the poem. It is clear that when 
we find such phrases as “gemmis ornatus” 
applied to precious volumes, the terms may be 
taken to refer to the “theca” in which the 
book is deposited. We need not suppose that 
the book was tom from its binding for the 
purpose of transmission to have an oath taken 
upon it. 

Were the words “ Salvati semper sint rex 
reginaque sancta ” written before the death of 
the king and queen in 1093 ? I think not. 
The use of “ salvati,” and not “ salvi," and of 
“ sancta ” as applied to the queen (who was not 
canonised till 1251, and to whom the author of 
her Life never ventures to apply the term, so 
far as I have noticed) point to this conclusion, 
the prayer referring to the intermediate state 
between death and judgment. On the other 
hand, the phrases "nostro tempore,” “ nobis,” 
and especially “ nuper,” preclude the idea that 
the poem can be later than 1100. 

It is interesting to notice that the proper 
title of the Evangelistarium was at that time 
Evangelium, and that it was the custom to insert 
loose pieces of linen or silk between the leaves 
of an illnminated MS. The liturgical and 
textual points I must leave to be treated by 
others. 

To return to the M8.: the last leaf but one 
shows signs of contraction and crinkling from 
the action of water; but with respect to the 
miracle itself, one would like the opinion of 
Mr. Maunde Thompson, whether the immersion 
of an illnminated parchment MS. for a few 
hours (the “per diem ae noctem” may be 
regarded as an unauthorised expansion of ‘' post 


mult a momenta ”) would necessarily affect its 
condition, if carefully dried, without the applica¬ 
tion of heat. It might be thought no other¬ 
wise miraculous than was the bursting out of a 
spring through the prayers of St. Frideswide, 
at the well of another St. Margaret, at Binsey, 
in a water-meadow so low-lying that the later 
pilgrims to the scene had to construct a cause¬ 
way in order to approach it. 

The marks of ownership in the M8. are the 
following:—“ Ceraelh [l and h perhaps doubt¬ 
ful] eli” scratched with a stylus on fol. 30' at 
an early date: “ Linguo Quax ranis, crooke 
oorvis, vanaque vanis Ad Logicam pergo quae 
mortis non timet ergo” and “ Claytoun Sudlaw,” 
and “John Stowe” (the Chronicler ?), both ap¬ 
parently sixteenth century; “William Howard”;* 
and a name which Bodley’s librarian reads 
as “O’Reilly,” of the seventeenth century; 
“Liber Ihois this ys bouke,” seventeenth 
century (?); “Fane Edge,” and “Brent Ely 
Library, L. i. 30,” eighteenth century; and, 
quite modern, “ No. [9 altered to] 8.” 

I trust your readers will help to elucidate 
these and other points which suggest them¬ 
selves in dealing with the* MS. Enough has, 
perhaps, been said to draw attention to a relic 
which must always have an interest for students 
of the Latin text of the Gospels, of palaeo¬ 
graphy and illumination, and of the early 
history of the English and Scottish churches. 

F. Madam. 

P.S.—Prof. Westwood, who is unable to 
write himself this week, allows me to say that 
in his opinion the style and ornamentation of 
this oodex are of the same period as the Canute 
Gospels in the British Museum (Royal MS. 
I. D. 9)—that is early in the eleventh century. 
He has no doubt that it was written and 
ainted in England; hut few distinctively Anglo- 
axon forms of letters are found, except in N, | 
where the first perpendicular stroke is continued I 
below the line, and the cross stroke is hori¬ 
zontal and very low. In general the writing is 
fine Caroline minuscule. The gold is not bur¬ 
nished, but consists of thick gold leaf laid on 
the parchment, and is either dull in tint or, 
where brighter, of a reddish colour (“rutila- 
bat ”). Beneath the figure of St. Luke is a 
representation of the earth as a ragged surface. 
St. Mark and St. John are represented as 
bearded. F. M. 


SHYLOCK AMD HIS PBEDECES80BS. 

Glasgow; July it, 1887. 

In my former letter (Academy, June 18, 
p. 434) I cited what I believe to be the earliest 
European version of the bond-story, from the 
Latin Dolopathos. I omitted to mention that 
a -writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review (No. 
xxxv., p. 193), remarking that the scene of 
many mediaeval European legends is laid in 
Denmark, refers, among other instances, to 
“the oldest form in which we have yet met 
with tiie story of Shylock—an Anglo-Latin 
MS., where it is said to have occurred 
in Denmark.” The version here referred to I 
do not know, but it is not likely to be of earlier 
date than Dolopathos ; at all events, the writer 
could only have known the latter from the 
French metrical rendering made by a Trouvire 
in the thirteenth century, the original Latin 

* The words “ William Howard ” are un¬ 
doubtedly in tile handwriting of Lord William 
Howard of Naworth, who died in 1640. In the 
Catalogue MSSrum. Anglia* et Hibsmiae (Oxford, 
1697), vol. 2, p. 14, is a list of the MS3. possessed 
by Oharles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, collected by 
hla great-great-grandfather, whose signature is in 
the book; but the MS. seems not to be in that 
catalogue, unless it he miserably represented by 
“637.27. Officium B. Yirginis. Fragm. de Miracu- 
lis.” Lord Howard may have obtained it from 
Stowe, and probably gave it its present binding. 


work having been discovered, at Vienna, by 
Dr. Mussaffia, in 1864. 

It is very amusing to find—as we do frequently 
—old-world tales and fictions reappearing in 
different countries and ages as historical occur¬ 
rences; thus in the Jewish World, 1863, the 
following carious version of the bond-story is 
given; 

“In Rome, during the pontificate of Sixtus V. 
(1585-90), a wager like that of the “ Merchant of 
Venioe ’ ’ was actually made between a noble and a 
Jew, only in this case it was the Jew who was to 
forfeit the pound of flesh if he lost the wager. He 
lost; the noble demanded the forfeit; the Jew 
offered money instead in vain. The cause was 
brought before the Pope, and Sixtus decided for 
the noble, with the provision that he should ent off 
exactly a pound of flesh, and no more or less, on 
pain of being hanged. The noble declined to take 
this riBk, and the Pope fined both parties in heavy 
sums for making snob a wager.” 

There can be little doubt, I think, that this 
is a modem rechauffe of a Persian version of 
the bond-story, reversing the relative positions 
of the parties, probably to make it tell against 
the Christian, and introducing the novel conclu¬ 
sion, in which both are fined. The Persian form 
of the story to which I refer—found in Glad win’s 
Persian Moonshee, and also existing in several 
of the vernacular languages of India—is the 
only one at present known in which the cutting 
off the pound of flesh depends on the result of 
a wager, not on failure to repay money lent, as 
in the other versions.* And this brings me to 
speak of the Indo-Persian story of the “ Kazi 
of Emessa,” where several amusing incidents 
are interwoven with the “ pound of flesh ” 
business—incidents which are passed over in 
the abstract of the story given in Malone’s 
edition of Shakspere, but which, as we shall 
see, are of some interest to students of the 
genealogy of popular fictions : 

A Mohammedan merchant, seeing an opportunity 
of trading to advantage, went to his neighbour, a 
rich Jew, and begged aloan of 100 dinars, promising 
half the profits in return for the obligation. The 
Jew had long been enamoured of the merchant’s 
beautiful and virtuous wife; and he now thought 
that, could he but contrive to involve her husband 
in a difficulty, she would intercede for him, and thus 
be brought to gratify his passion. So he told the 
merchant that he would lend him the money he 
wanted, without interest, on the sole condition 
that he would allow a pound of flesh to be out 
from his body if he did not repay it by a given day. 
The merchant at first refused to take the money 
on such terms; bat, pressed by his necessities, 
ultimately agreed in presence of a number of 
respectable Mohammedan witnesses, and with the 
100 dinars set out on his trading journey. In good 
time he sent the money to his wif e, who, not knowing 
of her husband’s engagement with the Jew, applied 
it to her household purposes, and thus the 
penalty of the bond was incurred. Some 
time after this the merchant was returning 
with large gains, in full confidence that he had 
escaped from the snares of the Jew, when he fell 
among thieves, who plundered him of all his pro¬ 
perty, and he reached home even poorer than he had 
left it. The Jew, hearing of his arrival, called and 
blandly inquired after his health, and on the 
following day returned to claim the paymentof the 
bond. The unlucky merchant told him how he 

* Prof. Palmer, in his Desert of the Exodus, pp. 
306, 307, states that among the tales related to 
him at night over the camp fire by “ old Salem,” 
he “ was struck with a Bedawe version of Shylock, 
the main facts of the story agreeing in every 
particular with those of the well-known European 
version, except that the Portia in this case was the 
debtor’s own wife, who appeared before the C&dhi 
in the guise of a Turkish soldier to plead her 
husband’s cause ; and having nonsuited the Jew, 
proceeded to thrash him well with her own fair 
hand, after which the Cadhi obligingly passed him 
over to the executioner.” It is significant that in 
the Dolopathos version the debtor is also defended 
in court by his wife, disguised as a soldier. 
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had lost Us all; bat the Jew replied, “My money 
or the forfeit! ” They went before the looal 
k&zi, who gave his decision in favour of the Jew. 
Bnt the merchant insisted upon referring his case 
to the k&zi of Emessa, to which the Jew con¬ 
sented. both parties binding themselves to accept 
his judgment as final; and they set out together 
for Emessa. On the way they saw a runaway 
mule, with its master in pursuit, who called out to 
them to stop the animal or turn it back; and the 
merchant flung a stone at it, which knocked out 
one of its eyes. Upon this the owner came up, and, 
seizing the merchant, accused him of blinding his 
beast, and demanded compensation. The Jew 
objected to this, as he had a prior claim, but told 
the man he might come with them if he pleased 
and submit his case to the k&zi of Emessa. So 
the muleteer joined them, and all three pursued 
their journey together. At night, when they 
reached a village, they went to deep on the (flat) 
roof of a house, and being suddenly roused by an 
uproar in the street, the merchant jumped from 
the roof, and falling on a man who was sleeping 
below, caused his death. The dead man’s two 
sons seized the merchant, and would have killed 
him in retaliation, but the Jew insisted on their 
laying their complaint before the k&zi, to which 
they agreed, and the four proceeded towards 
Emessa in the morning. As they journeyed on, 
they came up to a man whose ass had stuck in the 
mud, and he begged them to help him to extri¬ 
cate the animal. While the man tugged 
at the bridle, and the others took hold 
each of a comer of the load, the un¬ 
lucky merchant pulled the beast by the tail, 
which came off in his hands. The peasant was 
enraged, and declared he must be paid for his 
animal; but the others bade him be quiet and come 
with them and tell his story to the k&zi. When 
they came to Emessa, they saw a man tossing 
about on a bier, whom the people were carrying 
to his burial; and when he protested against the 
measure, appealing to the bystanders to say 
whether he was not alive, they assured him that 
he was certainly dead, and the poor man was 
buried. 

Next morning they presented themselves before 
the k&zi, and began all to make their complaints 
but the k&zi told them to cease their clamour ant 
to speak one at a time. So the Jew began: “ My 
lord, this man owes me 100 din&rs, upon the 
pledge of a pound of his flesh. Command him to 
pay the money or the forfeit.” Now, it happened 
that the khz! and the merchant were old friends; 
so when the k&zi asked the merchant what he had to 
say, he frankly confessed that what the Jew had 
alleged was all true, but he was utterly unable to 
pay the debt, hoping, no doubt, that the contract 
would be declared null. And he was astonished 
to hear the k&zi declare that if he could not 
return the money be must pay the penalty; and, 
when the officers were commanded to prepare a 
sharp knife for the purpose, he gave himself up for 
lost. Then the kazi, turning to the Jew, said: 
“ Arise, take the knife and cut off the pound of 
flesh from his body, but so that there be not a 
grain more or less, otherwise I will make you over 
to the governor, who will put you to death.” The 
Jew replied: “It is not possible to cut it so 
exactly; ” and being frightened at the k&zi’s words 
he added that he would forgive the debt altogether. 
“Very well,” said the k&zi;“ but since you have 
brought this man so far on a claim which you 
cannot maintain, it is but reasonable that you 
should pay him for his time and the support of 
his family* during his absence.” And the Jew 
was compelled to pay 200 din&rs as compensation 
to the merchant. 

Next came the muleteer and stated his case. 
In reply to the k&zi, be said that his mule was 
worth 1,000 din&rs before it lost its eye. “A very 
simple matter this,” said thekfizi. “Take a saw 
and cut the mule in two parts from head to tail, 
give the man the blind half, for which he must pay 
you 500 din&rs, and keep the other half to your¬ 
self.” To this the muleteer objected, because he 
said the beast was still worth 750 din&rs, so he 
preferred putting up with his loss. The k&zi 
admitted he was at liberty to do so, but he must 
make amends to the man for such a frivolous and 
vexatious suit, and pay him 100 din&rs. 

The two sons of the man whom the poor 
merchant had unwittingly killed then stated 


their case. The k&zi decreed that the merchant 
was to place himself on the ground outside the 
court-house and the young men were to get upon 
the roof and jump down upon the merchant as he 
had jumped on their father *; but they would not 
risk such a kind of retaliation, and, in their turn, 
had to pay 100 din&rs to the merchant for the 
trouble they had given him. 

Last of all came the owner of the ass, and 
related how the merchant had deprived his 
valuable beast of its tail. The k&zi ordered 
his own ass to be brought, and told the man 
he might pull off its tail if he could. He 
exerted all his strength ; but the k&zi’s ass soon 
showed its resentment by such hearty kicks that 
the man begged leave to decline further satisfac¬ 
tion. The k&zi replied that he might take his 
own time; but the more the man pulled the 
harder the vicious creature kicked, till at last, all 
bruises and blood, he declared that he had accused 
the merchant falsely, for his own ass never had a 
tail. The k&zi said that it was contrary to 
practice to allow a man to deny what he had once 
alleged, and ordered him to pay the merchant 100 
din&rs. 

When all the plaintiffs had left the court, the 
k&zi, collecting the different sums in which he 
had mulcted them, divided the whole amount into 
two equal shares, one of which he reserved for 
himself, and the other he gave to the merchant, 
who then desired the k&zi to explain to him the 
reason of the living man being carried to his grave, 
as he had seen on entering the town. Said the 
k&zi : “ I assure you the man was really dead. 
Two months ago his wife came into court, pleaded 
that her husband had died in a distant country, 
and claimed legal authority for marrying again. 

I required her to produce evidence of his death, 
and she produced two creditable witnesses, who 
deposed to the truth of what she had said. I gave 
decree accordingly, and she was married. But 
the other day he came before me, complaining 
that his wife had taken another husband, and 
requiring an order that she should return to him. 
As I did not know who be was, I summoned the 
womanbeforeme and ordered her to account for her 
conduct. Upon which she said that he was the man 
whom she had two months ago proved to be dead, 
and that she had married another by my authority. 

I then told the man that his death had been 
established on evidence which could not be refuted ; 
that my decree could not be revoked; and that all 
the relief I could afford him was to give orders 
for his funeral.”+ 

The merchant expressed his admiration of the 
kazi’s acuteness and wisdom, thanked him for his 
impartial judgment in all his causes, and then 
returned to his own town, where he passed the 
rest of his days in the frugal enjoyment of the 
wealth which he had gained at Emessa. 

I suspect that this is not the actual original 
of the bond story, but rather think it likely to 
have been adapted from some Sanskrit variant, 
not yet discovered, of one of the Jdtakat, or 
Buddhist birth-stories, namely, No. 257 of the 
P&li text of the J&taka-Book edited by Prof. 
Fausboll, of Copenhagen, a translation of 
which, by Dr. Bichard Morris, is found in the 
Folk-Lore Journal, 1885, p. 339 if., of which the 
following is the substance : 

A farmer named G&mani borrows two bullocks 
of a neighbour, ploughs with them all day, and 
then goes to the owner’s house to return them. 


•This shrewd judgment reappears in the chap- 
book collection of jests ascribed to George 
Buchanan, “commonly called the King’s Fool,” 
where a Flemish tyler looking out of his window 
at a street brawl falls on a Spaniard and kills him 
on the spot. 

t Bear akin to this is the tale of “ Eraclius the 
Wise Emperoure,” in one of the Old English 
versions of the Oesta Romanorum (Harl. MS. 7333, 
Tale lviii.—p. 241 of Herrtage’s ed., E. E. Text 
Soc.), taken out of Seneca, from whom Chaucer 
has also borrowed it in his Sompnoures Tale—see 
Harl. MS. text of the Canterbury Talee, printed for 
Oh. Soc., p. 253, 1. 2017 fl. According to the law 
of Islam, evidence cannot be received in support 
of a negative; so that a fact legally established 
cannot be refuted. 


Entering the house, accompanied by the trallodc 
G&mani sees the owner and his wife e at ing ha. 
and chagrined at not being asked to join. then, 
he leaves the animals without formally ha n dn ; 
them over to the owner. During the night tie 
bullocks are taken away by a party of thievee, an: 
the owner, on discovering his loss, determines t 
hold G&mani responsible, though he well knew 
they had been stolen. So he goes to Gamani and 
demands his bullocks. " Did they not ente I 
your house last night P” asks G&mani.. “Butwes 

they formally delivered to me? ” retorta the owner I 
“I admit they were not,” says G&mani. “We" ’ 
then,” quoth the owner, “ here’s a lriegt • 
messenger for you.” Now it was a custom amoer ‘ 
these people to take up a pebble or po;- 
sherd and say, “Here’s a king’s messenger is 
you ” ; and, whoever refused to go, was panisbe: 
by the king, so off G&mani starts along with tk 
owner of the bullocks. 

On the way to the king’s court they came to i 
village where lived a friend of G&mani, who enter? 
his house, telling the other to await his return 
His friend happens to be from home; and his wife 
sets about preparing some food for him, and it 
hastily ascending the steps leading to the granary 
she slips and falls to the ground, and bemr 
pregnant the fall causes a miscarriage. Just thee 
the husband returns, and seeing what has happened, 
he accuses G&mani of being the cause of tie 
calamity, and saying, “ Here is a king's measenge- 
for you,” takes him prisoner, and sets off for tit 
king’s court. 

As they journey on, they meet a man who can': 
turn back his horse, and who calls to G&mant 
desiring him to strike the beast with something or 
other. G&mani throws a stone, which strikes tin 
horse on the foot and breaks it in two, as if it were 
a castor-oil plant. Quoth the groom, “ You’re I 
broken my horse’s foot, here's a king's messenger I 
for you.” Bo he was led off now by the three ' 
men. 

G&mani, in despair at all the serious claim 
against him. resolves to put an end to hie life, ark 
seeing a bill near the road, with a precipice on one 
side, he obtains leave of his captors to retire 
thither for a short space. Having climbed the hill 
he throws himself down from the precipice and 
falls on an old basket-maker seated below with his 
son, and causes his death on the spot. The sod 
accuses him of killing his father, and the four met 
proceed with the poor fellow to the king's court. 

One should suppose that G&mani had quite 
sufficient cares of his own without being troubled 
with those of strangers; but after this he h 
successively accosted by a number of men and 
animals who desire him to submit to the king 
certain matters which trouble them. Thus the 
headman of a village says to him, “ I used to be 
handsome, rich, honoured, and healthy; but nov 
I am very poor and a leper also. Ask the king 
what's the cause of this.” And some Brahmas 
students say, “ Formerly every passage we com¬ 
mitted to memory was clear to us, but now itdoei 
not remain in our minds, but runs out like water 
in a leaky pitcher; neither is it intelligible or 
clear to us. Ask the king the reason of this." 

When the party entered the king’s court of 
justice, the owner of the bullocks oharged Ghmani 
with having failed to return his two bullocks. 
Quoth the king, “Is that true, G&mani:” 

“ Well, sire, just listen tome"; and Gamani told 
the king the whole affair. Then the king asked 
the owner of the bullocks whether he saw the 
bullocks when they entered his house. He replied 
that he did not see them. “ What! ” said the 
king, “ have you not heard people call me King 
Mirror-Face ? Speak the truth.” “ I saw them, 
sire.” “0 G&mani, because you did not restore 
the bullocks formally to their owner you most 
pay for them; but since this man saw them and 
told a deliberate lie, saying he did not see them 
enter the house, do thou tear out the eyes of this 
man and give him four-and-twenty kah&panas, 
the value of the bullocks.” Having said this, they 
put the owner of the bullocks outside. He fell at 
the feet of G&mani, saying, “ What is the use of 
money to me if I have my eyes tom out! 

O G&mani! take the money at which the bullocks 
are valued and also all that I have here.” So 
giving G&mani the money he had with him he 
went away. 

The man whose wife had a miscarriage then 
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lakes his complaint; and the king roles that 
amam should take the woman into his own house. 

"k® bears a child give it to her husband.* 
The owner of the horse whose foot was broken 
aving stated his case, and denied that he had 
squcBted G&tnani to strike the horse, but after- 
’aras confessing he had done so, the king gives 
ramani liberty to cut out the man’s lying tongue 
at he must pay him 1,000 kah&panas, the price of 
as animal. The man saves his tongue by giving 
,11 b is money to Gfimani, and takes to flight. 

Finally the son of the basket-maker comes 
or ward and relates how his father had been killed 
»y Gimani falling on him. The king says, “O 
liimani, this man must have a father; but we 
sannot bring back the dead, so do thou take his 
nother and place her in thy house, and be a father 
» him.” But the basket-maker, being unwilling 
vo break up his house,. gives all bis money to 
3amani and goes home. 

Having thus gained all his law suits, G&mani 
oegina to deliver to the king the several *' cases 
for opinion ” entrusted to him as he journeyed to 
the court. The king said regarding the case of 
th 0 village head-man that “ he used to decide cases 
with impartiality, and was, therefore, beloved and 
popular, and men, being pleased with him, brought 
him many presents ; so he was handsome, wealtny, 
aQ d respected. But now he takes bribes and 
decides cases unjustly, wherefore he is poor, miser¬ 
able, and afflicted with leprosy. If he again acts as 
a just judge he will be in the same position as 
before.” The case of the Brahman students the 
king thus ezplaimed: “ There was formerly in 
their abode a crowing cock that knew the time. 
At cock-orow they rose up, learnt the sacred 
texts, and repeated them right up to the dawn of 
day. Consequently, they did not forget whatever 
they learned. But now they have in their dwelling 
place a cock that crows at the wrong time—that 
is to say, either very early, long before daybreak, 
or very late. If it crows too early, they rise up at 
the noise it makes and learn their texts; but, 
being overpowered by sleep, they lie down without 
repeating them ; whereas if it crows too late 
after sunrise) they get no time for repetition, and 
so they do not know what they have learned.” In 
like manner the king explained twelve other 
“cases,” and, after bestowing on G&mani much 
wealth, dismissed him. 

Although the main question in this Jataka 
is not the “pound of flesh” but that of 
responsibility for the loss of two bullocks, yet 
its general resemblance to the Persian story of 
the Kazi of Emessa can hardly be considered 
as merely fortuitous. In both tales the un¬ 
lucky man meets with additional mishaps on 
his way to the judge, two of which are 
virtually similar in both, namely, the killing 
of the man by falling on him, and the injury 
done to the runaway animal by throwing a 
stone at it. The questions submitted to the 
king, through Ghimani, by the village headman, 
the Br&hruan students, and others, And parallels, 
or analogues, in Boccaccio and the Talmud. In 
tho ninth novel of Day ix. of the Decameron 
two young men go to Jerusalem to consult 
Solomon. One wants to know how he may be 
well liked, the other how he may best manage 
a shrewish wife. Solomon advises the first to 
love others, and the second to repair to the 
oridge of Oca. From this last counsel neither 


* In the great Sanskrit collection, Katha Sarit 
Sdjara (“ Ocean of the Streams of Story ”) the ass 
of a washerman Btrays into the backyard of a 
Biihman’s house, and is playing havoc among the 
vegetables, wben the good wife runs out with a 
stick and belabours the ass, which falls into a ditch 
and breaks a hoof. The washerman, coming up 
and finding his beast thus injured, beats the 
woman so severely that she, being pregnant, 
miscarried. The Brahman and the washerman 
bring their counter cases before a sapient judge, 
whu decrees that the Brfihman must carry the 
washerman’s load until the ass is again fit for 
work, and the washerman must put the woman 
in the same condition she was in when he beat 
her. No wonder the Brkhman went forthwith 
and hanged himself 1 


can extract any meaning, but it is explained 
on their road home; for when they come to 
the bridge of that name they meet a number 
of mules, and one of the animals being restive, 
its master forces it on with a stick. The advice 
of Solomon being now understood, it is 
followed with complete success. (Dunlop.) In 
the Talmud a man whose life is embittered 
with a froward wife sets out to seek counsel of 
Solomon, and on the road overtakes another 
man whose business results in loss every year 
instead of profit. The sage Hebrew king tells 
the first to go to the mill, and the other to get 
up early in the morning. The man learns how 
to subdue bis wife on seeing corn threshed 
near the mill; and the other, by getting up at 
daybreak, discovers his servants loading a cart 
with his goods, which they are stealing. 
Whether the Talmudic story be a comparatively 
modem interpolation derived from some Italian 
source, we have in both these versions interest¬ 
ing examples of the transformations which old 
Asiatic tales and legends have undergone in 
their wanderings. W. A. Clouston. 


“ INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS.” 

London: Aug. 3, 1887. 

A book has lately been published in America 
in which English books of the same class are 
freely made use of without the slightest acknow¬ 
ledgment. One of mine is of the number. I 
wrote to the English agents for the book com¬ 
plaining of the piracy. They communicated 
with the author, who denied it. As I was 
prepared to prove my oase, I thereupon com¬ 
menced an action for an injunction against the 
agents, who then rendered me an account, 
showing that if they sold all the copies they 
had bought when in America they could not 
repay themselves the money they had laid out. 
Not wishing to punish them, as they had aoted 
with good faith in the matter, I have allowed 
the sale to go on for a time. 

The title of the book is Initials and Pseu¬ 
donyms: a Dictionary of Literary Disguises, 
and the name given on the title-page as the 
compiler is “ William Cashing, B.A.” He has 
taken every pseudonym in my Handbmk of 
Fictitious Names, not only without acknowledg¬ 
ment, but under “ Olphar Hamst ” the title 
of my handbook is suppressed, and the title 
Aggravating Ladies only given. I am not quite 
sure whether this is the result of suppression 
or incompetent editing. For under “ Max 
O’Rell’s ” name I find entered John Bull's 
Womankind ; but the work that made the name 
of “ Max O’Rell ” famous is omitted ! 

If Mr. Cushing had admitted the fact, or 
made some slight acknowledgment to previous 
bibliographers, his offence could have been 
condoned. No ; his book is to be treated as the 
first and only one on the subject. Halkett’s 
and Laing’s dictionary has been used in like 
manner. Every little pseudonym or article 
under initials not likely to be met with in 
England, much less in America, has been taken 
from the Bibliotheca Gornubiensu of Messrs. 
Boase and Courtney. It will be observed that, 
like mine, the book treats only of pseudonyms; 
bat no doubt as soon as Halkett and Laing’s 
great work is completed there will be sufficient 
matter for Mr. Cushing to issue another original 
compilation, consisting of the purely anony¬ 
mous books in that work. 

As a book of reference, I am quite ready to 
admit that Initials and Pseudonyms may be of 
great use for the American portion. The 
English part is so full of errors that it might 
almost be the work of a foreigner. Mr. Albert 
R. Frey assisted Mr. Cushing. In fact, a year 
or two ago he published a prospectus of a work 
to be entitled Masques, which is incorporated in 
Initials and Pseudonyms. Mr. Frey’s ideas of 
literary honesty, it would appear, are on a par 


with Mr. Cushing’s; for the very first pseud¬ 
onym in his prospectus is taken from my 
Handbook of Fictitious Names without aoknow- 
ledgment. Mr. Cushing gives, on p. 579, a list 
of Voltaire’s pseudonyms prepared by Mr. 
Frey, who, of course, never heard of a celebrated 
French bibliographer named Querard, who did 
something of this kind some years before Mr. 
Frey. Ralph Thomas. 


SCIENCE. 

ARE THE AINOS THE ABORIGINES 
OF JAPAN? 

With great appropriateness the Literature 
College of the Imperial University of Japan 
has devoted the first number of what promises 
to be a valuable series of memoirs mainly to an 
examination of the much-debated question 
whether the fifteen thousand or so of fishers 
and hunters who roam over the desolate shores 
and wilds of the Hokkaido ought to be re¬ 
garded as the remnant of an Urvolk that once 
eopled the entire Japanese group from 
atsuma to Saghalin. Much, it is true, has 
been written about tho Ainos and their 
language, characteristics, and customs, since 
they were first visited by a Catholic missionary 
in 1617—their existence had been previously 
indicated by the Jesuit Froes in his book pub¬ 
lished in 1574—by Dr. Schenke, Dr. Baelz, the 
Chevalier von Siebold, Pfizmaier of Vienna, 
who may justly be regarded as the pioneer in 
the thorny ways of Japanese scholarship, by 
Davidoff and others, and by that most enter¬ 
prising of travellers, Miss Bird; while hundreds 
of volumes are extant to attest the interest 
felt by the Japanese, both of Baknfn and later 
times, in their northern subjects. Neverthe¬ 
less, little accurate knowledge of the structure 
of the language, as isolated, apparently, from all 
other tongues as the speakers of it are from all 
other races of men, had been attained; and it has 
been reserved for two of our countrymen to 
make the most important contribution that has 
yet been furnished to the philology of the 
north-eastern tract of the great Altaic province 
The volume before us opens with a mono¬ 
graph on the relations between the Urvolk and 
I the present population of Japan, illustrated by 
a comparison of the languages and mytho¬ 
logies of the Ainos and Japanese, and by an 
investigation of the geographical nomenclature 
of Japan, now for the first time attempted. The 
remainder of the volume is taken up with a 
treatise on the Aino language, which entirely 
supersedes all previous work on the subject. 
Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, lately appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Japanese Philology in the Imperial 
University, contributes the essay; and the Rev. 
Mr. Batchelor, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who has for many years laboured 
among the Ainos, is the author of the grammar. 

I propose to summarise the main conclusions 
arrived at by both these excellent and pains¬ 
taking scholars. 

The phonology of Ainu—as Mr. Batchelor 
prefers to term the subject of his studies— 
presents a general similarity to that of Japanese. 
The vowel-systems in both languages are alike, 
and of a simplicity that leaves little if any 
scope for umlaut or ablaut changes. In both, 
again, sonant consonants are only found in 
compounds, never in roots or stems. But in 
Ainu surds constantly terminate the word, 
while in Japanese words invariably end in a 
vowel or the nasal n—in archaic Japanese the 
» is replaced by mil. This difference seems to 
negative decisively any community of origin 
between the vocabularies of the two languages. 

It is certain that at no period did final con¬ 
sonants exist in Japanese, otherwise some traces 
would have been found of them, at least in tho 
archaio tongue, just as in modem Pekingese 
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the final consonants of old Chinese, still pre¬ 
served in Cantonese, have left their mark in 
certain of the tones. On the other hand, the 
resemblance in structure between the two 
languages is exceedingly close; and it may be 
doubted whether, in view of the recent advances 
made in philological science, the grammatical 
or etymological differences noted by Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain ought to be regarded as really in¬ 
compatible with some degree of relationship. 
What he well terms the “ iron rule ’’ of Altaic 
speech—the absolute relegation of the verb to 
the end of the aentenoe, the pre-position of the 
attributive and the post-position of the pre¬ 
dicative adjective in relation to its substantive 
—obtains with as much rigour in Ainu as in 
Japanese; while the fifteen points of difference 
between the two tongues which Mr. Chamber- 
lain enumerates as salient might well turn out 
—did we know anything of absolutely unsini- 
cised Japanese—to be of comparatively minor 
linguistic importance. The difference in pho¬ 
nology, however, seems to me, as I have 
already said, decisive; and my own belief is that 
Ainu belongs to an earlier form of speech than 
Altaic—a form of which traces will be found, if 
anywhere, in linguistic areas so widely separated 
as those of the Eskimo and Melanesian 
languages. 

Ainu, like Japanese, has no accidence. Sir. 
Batchelor indicates what he regards as traces 
of an inflexional system in the language ; but 
these are very few, and of doubtful quality. 
On the other hand, it is well provided with 
compositional affixes and suffixes, which 
might give great range and extension to 
the language as a vehicle of thought. A 
few examples may be subjoined, proving 
Ainu to be, in some respects, more capable of 
evolutional development than Japanese, which 
is almost wholly destitute of compositional ele 
ments. Abstract nouns are formed from verbs 
and adjectives by adding i or ambe: wen “bad,” 
irm-i, or wen-ambe; yninu “think,” yainu-i 
“ thought.” The addition of p (pe =“ a 
thing”) oonoretes a verb: ese “to answer," 
esep “an answer”; e “ to eat,” ep “food.” So 
katu (reminding one of the Japanese koto) con¬ 
verts verbs to nouns: an “to be,” an katn 
“ existence.” An katu, however, has a sus¬ 
picious resemblance to the Japanese aru koto. 
The vowels a e i o u are extensively prefixed 
to verbs, and variously modify the meaning 
Thus, a gives a passive sense —nu “ to 
hear,” a-nu “to be heard”; e turns intran¬ 
sitive into quasi-transitive verbs —kira “ to run 
away,” e-kira “to run away with”; i has 
an intensive power— nu “to hear,” inn “to 
listen; u adds the idea of mutuality (like the 
Japanese at)— raige “to kill,” uraige “ to kill 
one another.” Various suffixes are also used 
with powers akin to those of these prefixed 
vowels. The latter seem rather vocalic differ 
entiations preserved through some sort of 
selective process than worn-down word-ele¬ 
ments. In addition, a number of auxiliary 
forms exist, by the aid of which continuance, 
conditionality, time, negation, and desire can 
be perfectly expressed; and compound and 
reflective verbs seem possible to any extent. 
Sometimes these are agglutinative sentence- 
words of considerable complexity, both as to 
form and meaning, as, for instance, the verb 
uweyairamikashure, which means “ to bestir 
oneself with the view of obtaining the mastery.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s researches into the rela 
tions of Ainu to place-names in Japan s 
exceedingly interesting. Some years ago 
gave an account, before the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, of a visit I made to Ainu-land in 1865 
and I took the opportunity of pointing out the 
need there was of some such investigation 
being undertaken as Mr. Chamberlain has so 
admirably conducted, t specially indicated 
the common termination be of many Japanese 


place-names—Ishibe, Hamabe, &c.—as possibly 
being identical with the Ainu pets (pet) river. 

It was a perusal of the Rarafuto Nikki, a diary 
of two Japanese officials in Saghalin, under the 
Shogunate, that led me to suppose that some 
place-names ip Japan might be of Ainu origin. 
Mr. Chamberlain, after a right good fashion, 
which it were well philologists more commonly 
followed, enters upon his task with an examina¬ 
tion of the positive material at his disposition. 
This consists of place-names in Yezo and their 
Japanese transliterations, ample lists of which 
are drawn up by Mr. Chamberlain. We thus 
learn what sort of names the Ainus are in the 
habitof bestowingupon places, and what changes 
these suffer under Japanese manipulation. 
Criteria are thus established that both authen¬ 
ticate and facilitate the detection of the Ainu 
element in Japanese place-names. The task 
was no easy one. The Japanese write down 
their place-names upon the how-not-to-do-it 
principle carried to an extreme. They use 
Chinese characters for the purpose, which may be 
read by their Chinese names (8inico-Japanese), 
or by one of their many Japanese meanings. 
There is nothing, in any case, to show which 
mode of reading ought to be adopted; and, in 
fact, each place-name must be separately learnt 
independently of the characters with which it is 
written. Very often the name can only be 
accurately ascertained upon local inquiry. 
When read by the Japanese meanings of their 
compound characters, these meanings may be 
used significantly—if I may use the expression 
—or evidently as phonetic attempts to render 
some non-Japanese name. Thus, Nagasaki is 
written by characters, read and meaning naga 
“ long,” and saki “ cape,” and the whole name 
may be regarded as a significant one. But 
hundreds of names read significantly make pure 
nonsense. Such are (among others adduced by 
Mr. Chamberlain) Izumo “ issuing-clouds,” Naki 
“ name-tree,” Ai-no-mura “ mutual-moors- 
village.” It is principally among this latter 
class of names that traces of an Ainu origin 
must be sought. Thus, Izumo in Ainu means 
“ the bay near the promontory,” naki “ stream,” 
and Aino of Ai-no-mura (mura is Japanese for 
“ village,” literally “ swarm,” “ cluster ”) “ the 
Ainu people.” It is much more in accord¬ 
ance with probability that names of this 
kind are really Ainu names, than that they are 
Japanese names of absurd derivation. And it 
is almost certain that they must be so when the 
differences between them and the Ainu words of 
which they are alleged to be corruptions are 
exactly paralleled by those which obtain 
between modem Ainu names and their Japanese 
renderings. Lists of these Ainu place-names, 
taken from every province in Japan, from 
Aomori to Satsuma. are given by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with their derivations and explanations so 
far as he has been able to make these out; and 
they prove, in my opinion decisively, that the 
Ainu race at one time extended over the whole 
Japanese group. They were the Urvolk who 
immediately preceded the Japanese, being, 
there is reason to believe, themselves preceded 
by—or contemporaneous with—a race of 
Malayo-Polynesian origin. 

An elaborate bibliography at the end of the 
volume gives the titles, with brief indications 
of contents, of 465 books upon Yezo, Saghalin 
(Karafuto). and the Ainus, nine-tenths of which 
are, of course, of Japanese authorship. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


after quoting my “ 
of Plagiarism,” Mr. 


Letter 

Jag. 


At p. 205, 
accusing Pryce 
says: 

“As the above letter of Prince L.-L. Banafirtt 
contains only a part of Pryoe’s preface, it will he 
more fair to Pryoe to give the whole. A verbatim 
[*w] copy of the preface to the ArcAoeefeye 
Cornu-Britanniea is, therefore, inserted here ti 
serve as Fryoe's defenoe, and also because of the 
information the preface contains. It is veer 
probable that there were more words and phrase 
of tne ancient language of Cornwall knows, am 
used about a century ago, than Prinoe L-L 
Bonaparte seems to be aware of. This may be the 
reason why Pryce felt justified in appropriatayr 
what Tonkin wrote to Gwavas. applying the 
words to his own time, about 1790," &c. 

The verbation (read verbatim) copy contain* 
nothing in Pryce’s defenoe, as any impartial 
judge will admit; and how can Mr. Jagj 
impartially say that Pryce may have felt 
justified in appropriating to himself what 
Tonkin wrote to Gwavas about sixty years 
previously, for the strange reason that there 
were more Cornish words than in Tonkin's 
(not, I insist, Pryce’s) Dictionary, about a cen¬ 
tury ago, as if Pryoe’s shameless plagiarise 
were not a mere copy of Tonkin’s Dictionary' 
In fact, Mr. Jago himself, at p. viii., admits 
that Pryce used Tonkin and Gwavas’s MS- 
written about fifty years before, and yet he per¬ 
sists in asking whether my charge of plagiarise 
be just or not ? But do not Pryce’a self¬ 
praising words—a copy of those that Tonkin 
employs towards Gwavas—sufficiently show 
the plagiary’s bad faith ? (See and compare 
the words of pp. 204 and 205.) 

With regard to the assertion that it seems 
that I was not aware that there were men 
words and phrases of the ancient language 
known and used about a century ago, I neve 
said a word on this subject, my only aim 
having been to punish, even after his death, 
an unscrupulous author, by making known to 
the scientific public the names of the true 
authors of the Cornish Dictionary, which esc 
no longer, without injustice, be called 
Pryce’s. 

At p. viii. I find : “ Prince Napoleon’s letter 
[I am not Prince Napoleon, my exclusive 
names are Louis- Lucien), in which Pryce is 
called a plagiate,’’ &c. This gives me occasion 
to oonfess that I was guilty of a gallicism 
in using this word instead of “plagiarism”: 
but I did not certainly use plagiate for 
“ plagiary,” as Mr. Jago gratuitously asserts. 
My words are these: “As the production of 
the evidence of the plagiate of Pryce is by it¬ 
self,” &o. With a very small amount of re¬ 
flection any one can perceive that my wrong 
word plagiate for “plagiarism” is not 
applied to Pryce himself, but to his “plagiar¬ 
ism,” as the preposition “of” clearly indi¬ 
cates. 

I do not know, neither do I care to knov, 
whether Gwavas was a reverend or not; but, 
as at p. xii. Mr. Jago, in quoting my “ observa¬ 
tions on the Bev. E. Williams’s preface to his 
Lexicon,” says : “This work contains a copy of 
a letter from the Rev. [si'c] IT. Qwavas to T. Ton¬ 
kin,” I must demur to that “sic ” which cannot 
refer to me, as I have never given this title to 
Gwavas. My words are these: “I conclude 
these observations with the following letter 
from Gwavas to Tonkin.” It is impossible for 
me to guess to what that “ sic ” applies. 

L.-L. Bonaparte. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

JAQO’S “ ENOLISH-CORNISH DICTIONARY." 

London: Joly 46,1887. 

Allow me to correct some slight inaccuracies 
which have crept into this very useful work 
compiled by Mr. Fred W. P. Jago (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1887.) 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF NAUKRATIS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: July 60,19B7. 
As a discussion has been raised in regard to 
the inscriptions of Naukratis, it may be worth 
while to quote the evidence afforded by two of 

I the earliest of the multitudinous Greek graffiti 
which I copied four years ago at Abydos. 
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■>ne of them reads : NavKpJnis n' typatyt. The 
liaracters have the early Milesian forms—the 
•.jnailon is written v, the eta has three, bars, the 
t'f/ma is four-lined, the upper part of the gamma 
rlopes upwards, the rho has a long tail, while 
lie three lines of the.pst end in a single point, 
cielow this graffito was another, the first few 
letters of which were unfortunately obliterated, 
-t ran—M(P ). ... vs heitri (sic). Here the 
to, has three bars and the signia consists of four 
inea (which are rounded, however, and not 
•.ugpilar); but the epsilon has almost the same 
orm as the corresponding letter in the Karian 
'll phabet. It is represented by an oval, through 
centre of which runs a horizontal line. The 
: h via has the Milesian form. The proper name, 
>Taukrates, reminds us of Naukratis. The other 
i&rly Greek inscriptions of Abydos osnnofc be 
put in evidence, as the dialects employed in 
them are not Ionic. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE OLDEST MS. OF THE “ HITOPADEQA.” 

British Museum: August i, 18S7. 

"With reference to the loan of my Nepalese 
MS. of the “ Hitopade^a ” for Prof. Peterson’s 
•new edition, as to which Prof. Max Muller 
epeaks in such kind terms in the last number of 
the Academy, I think it will prevent misunder¬ 
standing, if I state that Prof. Peterson and, 
consequently, Prof. Max. Muller, are mistaken 
fin supposing that the MS. was lent by permis¬ 
sion of the “ authorities of the British Museum.” 
My journey to Nepal, though permitted by the 
trustees of the Museum, was at my own risk and 
expense, aided by the University of Cambridge. 
Consequently, my MSS., of which I have been 
glad to lend, some dozen already to fallow- 
scholars both on the Continent and in India, 
remained my own on my return, though nearly 
all have now been presented or sold to the 
university or to the national collection. Folk¬ 
lore. both Buddhistic and Brahmanical, was 
evidently popular in Nepal from early times. 
I am, at present, endeavouring to edit the 
“ Tantrakhyana,” a short collection of tales, 
which has much in common with both the 
“ HLitopade^a” and “ Pailca-tantra.” Three 
Newari translations of this have been brought 
from. Nepal to Europe, but my own Nepalese 
palm-leaf copy is the only Sanskrit original 
known to me. I take this opportunity of 
enquiring of scholars, especially those in India, 
whether anything further is known of this 
book ? 

Cecil Bendall, 


PROF, JEBB’S “ INTRODUCTION' TO HOMER.” 

Pcrayloghjm : July 80 , 1887 . 

If Mr. Leaf thinks that, in the letter which 
appears in the Academy of to-day, he is 
adopting a method likely to convince those 
who wish merely to know “ the truth about 
Homer;” he is, I believe, mistaken. Nothing 
is gained by referring to cases which are not 
parallel. “ Vagaries ” about the figure of the 
earth do not stand on the same footing with 
facts concerning the Homer of the lyric and 
tragic poets. It has not been shown that this 
Homer was our “Homer”; aud the evidence 
which shows that it was not has not been met. 
It is kept out of sight. I repeat my protest, 
adding only that 1 am unconscious of having 
said anything more than what has been said by 
Dr. Paley. Seekers after truth are not to be 
put down by browbeating; and I can see little 
more in Mr. Leaf’s letter. 

George W. Cox. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the folio win* articles: “ Zoroastrian Deities on 
jndo-Scythian Coins,” by Dr. Mark Aurel 
Stein; “A Legal Term in Contract Tablets,” 
by Prof. Eberhard Schrader; “Some Euphra- 
tean Names in the Lexicon of Hesychios” 
(concluded), by R. Brown, jun.; “A Baby¬ 
lonian Wedding Ceremony,” by Theo. J. 
Pinches; “A new Hittite Seal found near 
Tarsus,” by T. Tyler; “A Season’s Results in 
Egypt,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Dr. W. Vibtor’s new periodical, Phonetische 
Studien (Marburg: Elwert), begins its career 
with considerable spirit. Besides reviews of 
books and short papers, the first number con¬ 
tains three long artioles by J. A. Lundell, Paul 
.Passy, and Max Walter. M. Paul Fassy’s 
article on the phonetic system of the French 
language is especially valuable for the careful 
observations which it contains respecting the 
varieties met with in educated usage with 
regard to the rendering of some of the 
elementary sounds. Among the minor con¬ 
tributions the most generally interesting is the 
lively discussion between Drs. Engel and 
Lohmeyer as to the pronunciation of Greek— 
the former vigorously assailing, and the latter 
as vigorously defending, the method at present 
followed in German schools. Both papers are 
worth reading, but that of Dr. Lohmeyer is 
decidedly the more effeotive. By way of 
illustration of the practical inconvenience of 
adopting the modem Greek pronunciation of 
the classical language, he gives the following 
ingeniously constructed sentence; *H« &p.a rp 
boi up, b olu t b oil b ul (b oiij loin), b T b v xp !)a|j 

HBpoxov JioT»\fV«iu; which, he says, a modern 
Greek would have to pronounce as follows; “ In 
ama- ti ii ii i ii i ii i ii iii i i(j)i so tin chroan 
awrochon dhiatelesin.” If this is not irresistible 
as an argument, it is at any rate amusing. 


FINE AftT. 

GREAT RAT.R at PICTURES, rwdwoed prices (Engrsvtnrs, Chrome*, 
•ad < Heofrraphsi. hand* .rn«lv Everyone about to purehwae pictures 

should pav a vl«tr. Very suitable t *r wedding aud Christmas presents.— 
GKO. Kkks, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL SEALS OF DENMARK. 

Danske Geistlige Sigiller fra Middelalderen. 
Ved Dr. Henry Petersen. Folio. (Kjd ben- 
ha vn : C. A. Eeitzel.) 

Sphbioistics is a noble study and a captivat¬ 
ing. It goes far, far back to famous lands and 
empires, and still flourishes, though with 
diminished splendour. , Accordingly, it has 
been widely treated by distinguished men and 
artists, and is pourtrayed in scores of costly 
tomes, often richly illustrated. 

In Scandinavia, in spite of partial efforts 
by zealous pioneers, it is only of late that the 
national perishing seal stores have been 
fittingly gathered. Till to-day, Sweden alone 
was properly chronicled in this respect. The 
valuable folio of the late accomplished Swedish 
Riks antiquary, Bror Emil Hildebrand, 
Svenska Sigiller frdn Medeltiden, Was 
published at Stockholm in 1862-7. We 
have now the equally satisfactory instalment 
of Dr. Henry Petersen for Denmark. Pro¬ 
pitious fates will also, doubtless, one day 
give to Norway its own seal enthusiast. 

Seals, as the legal. insignia of bishops, 
abbots, and chapters in Denmark, begin in 
the twelfth century, shortly after their use in 
the neighbouring German sites. But the oldest 


Danish signet now known—that of the Abbot 
of Om (Petersen’s, fig. 788)—is . from the 
year 1219, while in the thirteenth cenfury, 
these vouchers spread to all classes. The 
oldest Swedish sigiilum is that of Archbishop 
Stephan of Upsala, between 1164-67 (Hilde¬ 
brand’s Ser. 2, pt. 1, fig. 1). The oldest 
Norwegian stamp, Bishop Henrik’s, of Stavan¬ 
ger, is between the years 1208 to 1224. 

Of course few of these Danish seals belong 
to the Romanesque period. Mostly they are 
Gothic in style; their material as a rale copper 
or brass, a few of lead. One, the RoBkilde 
Chapter stamp, is of walrus bone. Almost 
all were of Danish workmanship, well executed 
by native goldsmiths. The round seal rapidly 
gives way to the almond-shaped. The oldest 
impressions are on loose parchment slips let in 
on the document. First, at the close of the four¬ 
teenth century, when paper deeds appear, is the 
stamp on the script itself impressed on thin 
paper over the wax. Sometimes the signet of 
the deceased was not broken or thrown into 
the grave. In that case the name of the 
bearer was re-cut. 

The curious types and their gradual 
changes offer a most interesting study, 
as do the figures of local saints. We also 
often find the contrasigillum or secretum. 
In one instance (Archbish. Esger, 1324, fig. 
16) it is an antique gem, Antinoua. The 
oldest episcopal type is a sitting bishop, 
which we see in France as early as 1067. 

Here, as in other lands, a crowd of valuable 
details as to costume, arms, pastoral staff, 
canopy, the marks gradually adopted for sees, 
the shape of the shields and mitres, the 
transition from majuscules to minuscules, and 
so on, offer food for wide research, often of 
great importance as to the testing of dates 
and documents. The majuscules die out in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, but 
re-appear with the Renaissance at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth. 

The mass of these Danish seals give only 
the name, with or without the office; but 
some of high antiquity add Leonine verses, 
or now and then a short prayer. The earliest 
stamps date from the Angustinians, Cister¬ 
cians, and Benedictines; thereafter come the 
Dominicans and Franciscans. All the monastic 
seals are round. In the fifteenth century Bir r 
gittine and Carmelite seals come iq, with 
minuscule letters. The sigilla of the Knights 
of St. John naturally stand apart, as having a 
secular character. 

The publication of this beautiful monu¬ 
mental work, printed by Thiele in his best 
style, commenced in 1883 and ended last 
year. The whole volume contains 1,039 
carefully drawn and delicately, lithographed 
examples, executed by Th. Bergh; to these 
are added in the text thirtyrsix others, drawn 
and chemityped by Prof. Magnus Petersen. 
Not only is every seal carefully described by 
the learned and hardworking Danish archae¬ 
ologist, who has devoted many years to this 
special study, but in a long introduction he 
enters into fruitful details as to the various 
historical bearings of these characteristic pro¬ 
ductions of the olden time. 

That so costly a contribution to Northern 
seal-lore could be produced in Denmark is 
owing to the large grant in aid from the 
princely fund so generously endowed by the 
well-known patriotic Danish Maecenas, Capt. 
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Dr. 8. C. Jacobsen, and called the Carlsberg 
Fund, from the name of his world-famed 
brewery in the Danish capital. 

Ere I close, let me add the hope that Dr. 
Henry Petersen may be enabled to add yet a 
second volume exhausting the subject. In 
that case he will work out, doubtless with 
the same care and minuteness, the secular 
seals of Denmark, from the earliest period to 
the Reformation. Gkoeoe Stephens. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We hear that M. Vereschagin, the Russian 
painter, has taken the Grosvenor Gallery for a 
general exhibition of his works during the 
coming winter. M. Vereschagin is, perhaps, best 
known for his series of historical pictures re¬ 
presenting the conquest of Central Asia; but it 
will also be remembered that his “ Nativity of 
Christ” fell under the ban of the Archbishop of 
Vienna, when exhibited there last year, on the 
ground of its realistic irreverence. 

A selection of the antiquities found in the 
excavations of the Egypt Exploration Fund at 
Tell el Vehudiyeh, Zagazig, and other sites in 
the Delta, is in course of arrangement at Oxford 
Mansion, Oxford Circus, W., in rooms kindly 
lent for the purpose by the Archaeological 
Institute. The exhibition will be open to sub¬ 
scribers to the fund and to members of the 
Institute and their friends on presentation of 
card, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
for three weeks, from next Monday, August 8. 

It is long ago now since wo called attention 
to Mr. Frederic Shields’s fine designs for the 
decorations of the Duke of Westminster’s 
Chapel, at Eaton Hall. He had then completed 
the cartoons for the Btained glass windows of 
the chancel and north wall. The south wall is 
unlighted, and is to be decorated with marble 
mosaics, for which Mr. Shields has just finished 
the last picture. The whole of the designs for 
the chapel are in illustration of the Te Deum; 
and these last represent the series of the 
prophets—twenty-six in number—figures all 
little short of life size, each with a mosaic 
beneath, representing some incident memorable 
in connexion with the prophet above. The 
limited and very broken scale of colours 
afforded by the marbles have required the 
exercise of much ingenuity on the part of the 
artist, and may be said to have developed in a 
remarkable manner his natural sense of colour. 
This is shown in nothing more than in his 
treatment of nude flesh, as in the Jonah, where 
the prophet is just released from the open jaws 
of the monster, and the pale yellows and greys 
at the artist’s command are made to tell with 
the force of flesh and blood against the slate 
and pink of the whale’s skin and palate. In 
most of the designs Mr. Shields has had no 
tradition to guide him; and where he might 
have borrowed from ancient art, as in the 
cases of the greater prophets, he has preferred 
to follow his own fresh invention. It is in 
some of these—such as the noble figure of 
Isaiah, the profoundly intellectual Ezekiel and 
the lordly ideal of David (with a nobly elegant 
Queen of Sheba in the panel beneath)—that he 
has achieved his greatest successes. Whether 
we regard Mr. Shields’s decoration of the Eaton 
chapel from an intellectual or an artistic point 
of view, there, can be little doubt that it is by 
far the greatest work of the kind ever executed 
by an English artist. The mosaics will be 
executed in Paris; but the cartoons are now on 
view for a short time at Mr. W. H. Burke’s 
marble works, 17 Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, where they should be visited by all who 
care for art inspired by spiritual imagination. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Sckumann’t Symphonies, Quartette, and Piano¬ 
forte Works. (Leipzig: Peters.) All these 
six volumes have been edited by Herr A. 
Dorffel, who has been long and honourably 
connected with the publications of the Peters 
firm; and the general correctness of the music 
shows how conscientiously he has acquitted 
himself of his task. We ought also to call 
attention to the remarkably clear printing, and 
to the very cheap price at which these volumes 
are issued. There was a time, and that not so 
long ago, when full scores were luxuries; and 
now a student must be poor indeed who cannot 
afford to buy the principal orchestral works of 
the great masters. In noticing the present 
edition of the four Schumann symphonies in B 
flat, C, E flat, and D minor, and also of the sym¬ 
phonic work (Op. 52), entitled “ Ouverture, 
Soherzo, Finale,” we feel that there is nothing 
new to say about the compositions themselves. 
They have passed the ordeal of criticism, and 
already take rank among the masterpieces which 
the world will not willingly let die. And so also 
with two of the three quartette (Op. 41) which 
the composer dedicated “ in inniger Verehrung ” 
to his friend Mendelssohn. But it is different 
with the pianoforte volumes. Here we must 
say a few words about the fingering of Herr R. 
Schmidt. Chopin excepted, there is no great 
composer whose pianoforte writings present so 
many technical difficulties as Schumann. The 
musio is written in an original style, de¬ 
manding fingering of quite a peculiar kind. 
Herr Sohmidt is of the Tausig-Bulow school. 
We perceive this in the changing of fingers on 
the repetition of a note, as in the simple “ Sol- 
daten Marsch ” (Op. 68), and in the first 
Etude (Op. 13). For clearness of utterance 
this is often of immense advantage in such 
pieces as “ Pantalon et Colombine ” in Op. 9, 
or in No. 2 of the jNovelleten; but we think 
the sysiem has been carried somewhat to 
excess in the “Traumes Wirren” and in No. 
3 of the Etudes Symphoniques. Another 
modem feature is the fiugering of many octave 
passages which formerly were played with 
the thumb and little finger. Herr Schmidt is 
fond of helping the player in difficult passages 
(as in “ In der Nacht,” "Vogel als Prophet,” 
Praludium in B flat minor) by dividing a 
passage, intended for right or left hand, be¬ 
tween the two. Such a method, however, ex¬ 
cept in the hands of a very expert pianist, 
is apt to result in a jerky rendering. 
There is a section in the Humoreske (Op. 20) 
which calls for notice. It is written on three 
staves, the middle one being marked as “ Innere 
Stimme ” (“ Inner Voice ”). We agree with 
Mdme. Schumann, who says that this middle 
line should not be played; but Herr Schmidt, 
being of a different opinion, has fingered it. 
The latter is quite entitled to his opinion, only 
it must be remembered that Mdme. Schumann 
must best know what her husband really in¬ 
tended. But, while mentioning one or two 
things which have struck us in looking 
through the volumes, we must cordially acknow¬ 
ledge the ingenuity and industry displayed. 
No difficult passage has been left to take care of 
itself; and, just as the skilled chess-player’s 
move is the final choice of many mental moves, 
so here the marked fingering is the result of 
much deliberation. This is a very complete 
edition, for it contains the pianoforte part of 
the Concerto in A minor (Op. 54), of the Con- 
certstuck (Op. 92), and of the Concert Allegro 
(Op. 134), with many orchestral indications; 
and also the posthumous pieces—the interest¬ 
ing “ Anhang ” to Op. 13, the Scherzo which 
originally formed part of the “ Concert sans 
Orchestre ” (Op. 14), a Presto, (and a curious 
little Canon, “ An Alexis.” J. S. Shed lock. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Rife of John Colet. By J. H. Lupton. 
(Bell.) 

“ Fxiends and scholars ” of Dean Colet ■will 
open this volume with very special pleasure, 
for in it is summed up and completed the 
labour of many years. Mr. Lupton published 
the De Sacramentis Ecclesiae in 1867; and 
since then he has edited all the extant works 
of the dean, translating the more important, 
and prefixing to each of his five volumes a 
valuable “ Introduction.” These “ Introduc¬ 
tions ” have acquainted us with the character 
of Mr. Lupton’s work, and taught us its 
value. His care and patience in investiga¬ 
tion, the conscientious thoroughness with 
which he masters his subject and accepts no 
information at second hand, inspire us with 
a full confidence in his guidance; and this 
confidence becomes only the more convinced 
when we find Mr. Lupton writing with a 
cautious diffidence and anxious humility, rare 
indeed among those who have earned the 
right to speak with authority. Mr. Lupton 
shrinks from rapid generalisation even after 
the most exhaustive collection of facts; he 
obstinately refuses to regard probable con¬ 
jectures as quite proved; on matters as to 
which his own opinion is authoritative and 
valuable he has a knack of quoting someone 
else, and leaving us in doubt whether his own 
mind is quite made up; frequently, indeed, 
his mind is evidently not made up, and he 
has the courage and candour to say so. It 
would seem as if nothing but good could 
result to the public from such qualities as 
these; but till recently they threatened to 
deprive us of the Life which at last we 
possess. When Mr. Seebohm, in 1867, pub¬ 
lished his Oxford Reformers, Mr. Lupton 
declared that beside this “ finished portrait ” 
there was no room for another life of Colet; 
and apparently he held to this opinion down 
to 1883, when, in the preface to his transla¬ 
tion of Erasmus’s Letter to Justus Jonas, he 
said that “ an entirely fresh biography” was 
“beyond my ambition.” We are delighted that 
Mr. Lupton’s ambition has at length prevailed 
over his humility; for although we love Mr. 
Seebohm 'b book on this side idolatry as much 
as any, it by no means tells us all we would 
like to know about Colet. It does not profess 
to be au exhaustive biography, and it leaves 
us very anxious to know whether an exhaus¬ 
tive biography would in any way modify its 
conclusions. It is the essential charm of Mr. 
Seebohm’s volume that he presents his subject 
to us from a very modern point of view. 
We complain that men so exactly suited to 
guide us in the nineteenth century were most 
unprovidentially born in the fifteenth. We 
feel that Mr. Seebohm sympathises with 


certain views of his hero, and we ask whether 
these views would be quite so emphatically 
the hero’s if they were not also Mr. 8eebohm’s. 
The Oxford Reformers in short, needs to be 
complemented by just such a book as Mr. 
Lupton has written. The mental qualities 
which we have already noted fit him specially 
to be Mr. Seebohm’s fellow-worker, and 
minimise the danger of rivalry. 

Considering, therefore, Mr. Lupton’s Life 
from this point of view, we find with pleasure 
that on the whole it entirely endorses Mr. See¬ 
bohm’s presentation of Dean Colet’s work and 
character; and yet by a careful filling in of the 
background of the portrait, and a treatment 
of the subject historical rather than philo¬ 
sophical, introduces us to a Colet more real 
even than Mr. Seebohm’s. In two points 
Mr. Lupton distinctly modifies Mr. Seebohm’s 
portrait. Colet, in his views on marriage and 
on the study of classical authors, was in Mr. 
Lupton’s view almost reactionary, and cer¬ 
tainly less advanced than his friend Erasmus. 
It is in the De Sacramentis Ecclesiae and the 
Lectures on Corinthians that Colet expresses 
most decidedly a contempt for the married 
state. But these were written before 1500 ; 
and, in 1505, we find Colet advising More to 
marry, and apparently aiding him in the 
choice of a wife. Moreover, in the Right 
Fruitfull Monicion he declares a good wife to 
be of God’s sending, though the declaration 
is somewhat weakened by the addition—not 
quoted by Mr. Seebohm—that an evil one is 
of the devil’s; and, finally, he chooses married 
men as schoolmasters, and leaves his school 
to the care of married citizens, because “ he 
has nowhere found less corrupt morals than 
among married people”—this, at least, is 
Erasmus’s explanation of the fact. Against 
this we have a passage by Colet in his 
Collection of Statutes of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
quoted by Mr. Lupton on p. 135, very plainly 
and definitely asserting the earlier views of 
the Lectures on Corinthians, and providing 
that vergers shall be celibate. This summary 
of the evidence will suggest to us that when 
Mr. Lupton and Mr. Seebohm disagree on a 
point it is a very knotty one, which, 
perhaps, even Dean Colet himself was not 
quite clear about. There seems no other 
explanation of the conflicting nature of the 
evidence. Mr. Lupton is at his best in 
his minute and loving description of Colet’s 
educational work; elsewhere, notably in his 
account of the summaries of tbe Hierarchies 
of Dionysius, his book suffers somewhat 
from his unwillingness to say over again 
what he has already said in the above-men¬ 
tioned “Introductions.” Chapters 8 and 11, 
on the life at the deanery, and chapter 10, on 
the three great sermons, are nearly as good as 
the chapter on the founding of the school; 
and every page of the book shows how 
exhaustive, accurate, and patient has been 
Mr. Lupton’s study of his subject, and of 
everything that could throw light upon it. 
The concluding remarks are excellent, but 
only too short. 

It is impossible not to speculate on the 
reason of Colet’s growing reputation, and 
to inquire what special charm or power 
in his work and character has led such 
men as Mr. Lupton and Mr. Seebohm to toil 
so lovingly and so assiduously in his service. 
Colet was the Socrates to two such Platos as 


Erasmus and More; and Erasmus, when¬ 
ever he speaks of Colet, makes it plain to us 
that it was the vehement reality of the dean’s 
religious faith which gave him his in¬ 
fluence. Erasmus’s interest was at once 
aroused when he heard an Oxford scholar 
discussing religious questions, not with 
logical subtleties, and not merely for dis¬ 
cussion’s sake, but earnestly, and even 
passionately. Colet’s devotion moreover was 
peculiarly a devotion to Paul and Christ—to 
the men rather than the doctrines of the Hew 
Testament. It is no Anglican Lutheran or 
Popish dogma that Colet is excited about, 
but the wonderful courage or pure love of 
Paul or Christ. This, we take it, explains 
in part Colet’s influence to-day, and a further 
explanation is to be found in the alliance in 
him of fiery fervour with a peculiarly patient 
wisdom. The scene at the shrine of Thomas 
k Becket, described so excellently by Mr. 
Lupton, affords the best illustration of the 
stern common-sense which Colet possessed in 
common with other reformers of his time; 
but in his case it was guided and modified by 
a patience and humility which most reformers 
have lacked. As we read the history of his 
foundation of St. Paul’s School, and note the 
immense pains he concentrates on the task, 
the care with which he considers every 
smallest detail, we reoeive a lesson in patience 
and thoroughness very rarely given us by the 
leaders of reformations, and specially impres¬ 
sive when it is so given. His rule, 

“ if your child after reasonable season proved 
be founde here unapte and unable to lemynge, 
than ye warned thereof shal take hym awaye, 
that he oocupye not here rowme in vayne ” ; 
and his remark, 

“ for in the begynnynge men spoke not latyn 
byoause suche rules were made, but contrari- 
wyse bycanse men spake suche latyn upon that 
folowed the rules were made,” 
contain educational principles we have scarcely 
mastered yet. The exquisite tenderness of 
his feeling towards “ lytel babys ” indicates 
how thoroughly human-hearted it is possible 
for educational reformers to be. Faith and 
common-sense were the two things which 
brought about the Reformation both within 
and without the Roman Catholic Church; but 
the Reformation suffered in many ways, 
because the faith was too often dogmatism, 
and the common-sense brutality and im¬ 
patience. As we find out the flaws in the work 
of more hasty, and more famous reformers, 
we become willing to listen to quieter and 
less clamorous voices, and the teaching and 
example of such men as John Colet finds 
resurrection in the minds of men. 

Mr. Lupton has not given us in full the 
letters which passed between Colet and 
Erasmus, and artistically, perhaps, his book 
is the better ; but, in considering Mr. Lupton’s 
work as a whole, we cannot look upon it as 
quite finished till these letters have been 
rescued entire from the ocean of Erasmus’s 
correspondence. Perhaps they could be added 
to a second edition of the Letter to Justus 
Jonas. In a second edition, too, Mr. Lupton 
should translate the De Sacramentis Ecclesiae. 
We make these suggestions only because Mr. 
Lupton has taught us to look for perfection. 
We ask for more because we appreciate so 
fully what we have had already. One large 
request we have kept till the end, but it must 
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be made. Where is tbe Hercules who shall de 
for Erasmus what Mr. Lapton has done for 
Colet ? We know of none unless it be Mr. 
Lupton himself. Ronald Bayne. 


For a Song's Saks, and otksr Stories. By 

Philip Bourke Marston. With a Memoir 

by William Sharp. (Waiter Scott.) 

In the carefully written and excellent memoir 
which is prefixed to this volume, Mr. ShaTp 
has told us all that we need to know of the 
short and terribly sad life of his friend its 
author. Philip Bourke Marston was born in 
1850, the only son of Dr. Westland Marston, 
the dramatist At the age of four his eyes 
began to suffer—as it was believed, from the 
effects of belladonna, which had been ad¬ 
ministered medicinally ; and the mischief was 
further increased by a blow accidentally 
received at play. Soon symptoms of cataract 
manifested themselves; and, in spite of the best 
surgical treatment, blindness crept slowly 
but steadily upon the boy. The hours of his 
loneliness were solaced by literary pursuits ; 
and before he was twenty Marston had pro¬ 
duced much excellent and individual work in 
poetry, aided by his devoted mother and his 
younger sister, each of whom acted as his 
ready and willing amanuensis. He was for¬ 
tunate, too, in his intercourse with the 
talented circle who frequented his father’s 
house; and he Beems to have drawn to him¬ 
self, with quite a peculiar closeness, the 
friendship of many of the most gifted younger 
writers of the time. But fate had other 
terrible blows in store with which to smite 
the blind poet. The company of those who 
brought a measure of sunlight into his dark¬ 
ened days was thinned by death with startling 
swiftness. First came the death of his 
mother, then the death, by consumption, of 
his betrothed, then the death of his sister 
Cicely— 

“ More than any sister ever was 
To any brother.' ” 

and Oliver Madox Brown, Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy and his wife, Marston’s elder sister, 
Rossetti, and James Thomson of The City of 
Dreadful Night, all followed on the dark 
way, till he came to believe that his friend¬ 
ship was a deadly thing. “ Every friend,” he 
bitterly wrote, “ every friend whom I love 
seems to be brought within the influence of 
my unhappy fate.” And day by day his own 
strength began to decline, till at length, 
early in the present year, he was seized by 
paralysis, and passed away into the rest for 
which, in his weariness, he had often longed. 

After reading the pathetic record of their 
author’s life, we turn with interest to his 
collected stories, which form the bulk of the 
volume, tales—composed at his type-writer 
during his saddened later years, and for the 
most part published in American periodicals— 
of which many will be new to English 
readers. 

The story from which the volume is titled, 
one of the longest and best in the book, tells 
how Herbert Montague, a Loudon painter, in 
a tqood of irresistible pity, gave shelter to an 
Italian orphan girl whom he had fouod sing¬ 
ing in the streets on a wild February night, 
tended her with parental care, and finally 
wedded her, keeping his marriage secret, 


however, lest his wealthy father, who had 
been sufficiently scandalised by his son's 
Bohemian ways, should be hopelessly alienated. 
For three years all goes well; but at length 
Montague meets in society Mrs. Heather, a 
fascinating widow, a woman of wide culture 
and superb beauty, in whom he finds a fuller 
appreciation of his art and his aims in life 
than was possible to the poor little Mabel at 
home. Gradually the wife feels that his love 
has taken wing and fled. Montague struggles 
hard against his infatuation, finally discloses 
to Mrs. Heather the faot of his marriage—an 
announcement which is received by the lady 
with contemptuous scorn and astonishment— 
and then returns home to find that his wife 
has put an end to her life by poison, leaving 
a letter declaring that she has done so to free 
him from the irksome yoke of her presence 
and her wifely claims. 

The next story, “The Lady of the Graves,” 
is a weird piece in the manner of Poe; and 
in “ Trapped ” we have observant character¬ 
painting in the portrait of Albert D’Aurelles, 
the cruel and sensual French poet, whom the 
English heroine of the tale marries and 
endows with her fortune. In “ The 
Actress and her Drama ” the husband 
of Mrs. Brakehill, a popular trage¬ 
dienne, is, with her connivance, murdered 
by her lover, and Featherstone, a young 
dramatist, is drugged and placed in circum¬ 
stances which lead to his arrest as the assassin. 
Driven to frenzy, which ends in actual mad¬ 
ness, by the infidelity of her lover, the actress 
denounces him from the stage as the murderer. 
Featherstone in the end is acquitted, and 
marries the bride who has believed in him 
and been faithful to him in his time of trial. 
“ Her Price ” is another wild tale o! love and 
crime; and among the slighter pieces of the 
book are “Sir Charles Godfrey, Biro net,” 
“ Miss Stotford’s Speciality,” and “ A Letter 
to Eva ”—the last a particularly delicate and 
beautiful study of unwearied and self-forgetful 
affection. 

It cannot be said that these stories contain 
their author’s best work. Philip Marston 
was essentially a poet; and he has expressed 
himself in most fitting and final fashion in 
his verse, in the volumes entitled Song Tide, 
All in All, and Wind-Voices. But the stories 
are thoroughly readable, well worthy of re¬ 
publication, sufficiently good to make us 
regret that their writer was never able to 
undertake some such more sustained and 
lengthened effort in the direction of fiction as 
was often in his thoughts. These brief tales 
are skilfully composed, and the reader’s in¬ 
terest is well sustained. They deal with the 
intense and passionate things of life, with the 
overmastering power of love, with the pathos 
and tragedy of death. They abound in telling 
and vivid situations; and, if they frequently 
verge on the sensational, the improbable, and 
even the whimsical, they are not wanting in 
touches of true poetic beauty. 

J. M. Gbit. 


TWO VOYAGES TO BBOBUlnUNAO. 

Shores and Alps of Alaska. By H. W. Seton- 
Karr. (Sampson Low.) 

The Queen's Highway from Ocean to Ocean. 
By Stuart Cumberland. (Sampson Low.) 

Tub student of the adventures of Hr. ^eqmel 


Gulliver, of Emanuel College, Cambridge, ml 
latterly of the kingdom of Lillipat, but 
remember that when that veracious voyager, 
abandoning a “ long lease of the Black Boil 
in Fetter Lane,” shipped on board the A den¬ 
ture, Captain John Nicholas, of Liverpool, cob. 
mander, he came, after a series of nauticA 
manoeuvres which have ever since ptmled 
seafaring men, to the land of Brobdinpuf 
In other words, the vessel which set out lx 
Surat reached tbe north-west coast of Amelia 
in a mythical region occupied by what is nor 
the territory of Alaska and the province ol 
British Columbia. A good portion of this 
oountry is still not much better known thu 
it was when Swift evolved it from the depth 
of his inner consciousness, and the entire 
stretch has undergone changes almost « 
strange in their reality as was the fictitioss 
life which Gulliver described. Alaska, indeed 
when I first sighted its ragged shores, mis 
fief of the White Czar. Since then a good 
deal has been written on that still half- 
explored. territory, so that Mr. Seton-Ktrn 
book has to bear the brunt of compariio: 
with those of my old travelling compsm 
Mr. Frederick Whymper, Mr. Dali, Mr. 
Schwatka, and of Mr. Elliot, whose sumpto- 
ous volume was recently reviewed in tik 
Academy. The result is not unfavourable 
It is possible that those who heard the author 
paper at the Geographical 8ociety on Marti 
14 might have been led to expect a somewhat 
more substantial narrative than this rathe: 
“thin” journal of 243 pages. However,:! 
Mr. Karr’s book is not very monumental, 
neither is it pretentious, which is a merit, it 
any case, and almost a phenomenon when « 
remembers the order of travel literature t» 
which it belongs. 

The writer is what I believe is known asa- 
“ Alpinist," though it is evident, from the 
modest manner in which he refers to hi 
“insignificant mountaineering,” he does not 
rank high in “ climbing circles.” He i 
however, something of an enthusiast, for 
left England for the express purpose of vint- 
ing the Alpine region of Alaska, and only 
learnt, after crossing the continent, that a 
small party, equipped at the cost of a Ne» 
York newspaper, was at Victoria, bound for 
the same region, under the command of Lient. 
Schwatka, of Arotic fame. Being permitted 
to join it, the expedition attempted to ascend 
Mount St. Elias, about 19,000 feet high,and 
with a snow line 4,000 feet above the tw¬ 
in this aim they did not succeed; bat they 
brought back what was much better—a very 
useful account of the slopes they did exam® 
of the vast glacier country in and about tw 
mountain, and of the rivers fed by the 
glacial streams of its gigantic ice-fields- »'• 
Karr then went alone to the north and j 
and supplies an interesting account of t ! 
coasting voyage, and of the immense gbc. ie 
which line the entire shore-line to B nnc _ 
William Sound. One of these—the Berms 
glacier, near Cape Suckling—is of vast exte*j 
However, with the exception of few srea3 
flat land covered with spruce and cedar, eve 
other flat expanse is ice half concealed 
stones and other moraines. In brief, bet* 
the St. Elias Alps and the sea—that is, * 

Cross Sound to the Copper River—the conn , 
consists almost entirely of glacier and not ^ 
else. T<i is therefore evident thdt he^ 
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fine country for the study of glacial phe¬ 
nomena—one, indeed, almost as good as 
Greenland ; and with this advantage over any 
portion of that country, that it is infinitely 
more accessible. Mr. Karr claims to have 
been “ the first explorer in the footsteps of 
Cook to make the circuit of the coast north¬ 
ward from Cape Spencer, or the canoe journey 
from Kaiak to Prince William 8ound.” Pos¬ 
sibly be is quite oorrectin holding this belief. 
But it all depends on what is considered to 
be an explorer. Mr. Kanr had no instruments; 
and his hint that Mount St. Elias is in 
British territory has been doubted by Prof. 
Davidson ( Kotmot , No. 3) and by Mr. Dali 
(JF *roo. R.G.S., 1887, p. 444), on the ground 
that this determination, in the absence of 
astronomical observation, can be only guess¬ 
work. I have, moreover, a distinct recollec¬ 
tion of sealers, traders, and fishermen visiting 
these shores more than twenty years ago ; and 
in Victoria I have met men well acquainted 
with all the stretch to which Mr. Karr refers, 
and who have described the land to me muoh 
as the author of the book does. However, 
Mr. Karr has the credit of giving us a plea¬ 
sant narrative, which might have had greater 
literary meiit had he chosen a method less 
hard to handle for effective purposes than that 
of the diary. His numerous illustrations are 
nearly all very good, and the same may be 
said for the maps, though awkwardly enough 
one of them puts Mount St. Elias in British, 
while others place it in United States terri¬ 
tory. As a rule, the statements in the book 
are accurate. Here and there, however, we 
have noted one or two errors, which had better 
be corrected in a future edition. For in¬ 
stance, the Hydahs and Timpseans are not 
Indians of “the seaward”—or any other— 

“ shores of Vancouver Island” (p. 23). The 
first belong to the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
the latter to the opposite mainland. Nor do 
they carve their canoes out of “a single 
Douglas fir.” Their vessels are of “cedar” 
(Thuja gigantta), or occasionally of Thui- 
opsit lortalit. We may also point out 
that the Queen Charlotte Islands are 
not “almost entirely unexplored and un¬ 
visited.” When I visited them in 1866 
coal was being — and is still—worked in 
Skidegate Sound, and a copper mining venture 
had before that date been attempted. Still 
later they have been the theme of an admir¬ 
able monograph by Dr. Dawson in the pub¬ 
lications of tbe Canadian Geological Survey. 
It is also misleading to say that “ the settled 
portions [of Vancouver IslaudJ and those fit 
for agriculture lie round Victoria and round 
Nanaimo Mine” (p. 20). In reality, Comox 
is the chief agricultural district of the island. 
Nor is this island “ semi-tropical " (p. 24) by 
any means. And, not to find fault needlessly 
with a book well worth reading and keeping, 
Mr. Seton Karr will, perhaps, take the word 
of an “ old zoological hand ” who ranged the 
far Western forests before he was horn for the 
statement that Oervut columbianu* (p. 24) is 
not the “Virginian deer,” and that it and 
the “black tail” are not the same Bpecies. 
Again, “Shouswap Indians or Siwashes” 
(p. 17) is apt to be confusing. “ Si wash ” is 
not the pseudonym of a Shouswap, but the 
Chinook jargon (not “ language,” p. 44) 
word for an Indian, being a corruption of the 
French tauvagt . f 


Mr. Stuart Cumberland does not affect to 
play the explorer’s part. He is merely an 
humble tourist, who aimed to do no more 
than to see what is to be seen by a traveller 
passing from Australia by Way of Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia across the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific railroad. He had, however, been 
among men and cities before undertaking this 
trip, and hence hiB remarks have more maturity 
than the raw observations of a less expe¬ 
rienced visitor. It is true that he does not 
describe anything actually new. But, for the 
first time, the reader will be able to glean 
from his book a connected and, on the whole, 
very accurate account of the route which has 
been laid for the iron horse across British 
Amerioa. He also supplies some useful and 
often pertinent remarks on Vancouver Island, 
its delightful summer climate, and its every¬ 
day scenes, and on the ooast of British 
Columbia, along which he seems to have 
sailed as far north as the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. His style is that of a practised 
writer, not without a spice of cosmopolitan 
slang, well suited to the subject of which 
it treats. Mr. Cumberland is not a specialist— 
at least not in the branches of science requi¬ 
site for a traveller; accordingly his notes are 
generally superficial, and in many instances 
it would not be difficult to indicate the 
source whence he derived some rather peculiar 
bits of information. He has, for example, a 
provoking habit of saying “ I believe ” when 
by a little trouble he might have said “ I 
know,” and ended the doubts of his reader. 
A passing traveller, jotting down what he 
hears from other passing travellers or resi¬ 
dents, often notoriously ill-informed, oannot 
be expected to be always accurate. Nor is 
Mr. Cumberland. Here, for instance, to note 
a fact or two almost at random, Comox (p. 13) 
is not “a logging centre.” It is the chief 
agricultural district in the island of Van¬ 
couver. Nor, though deer are plentiful in 
the vicinity, are mountain goats (p. 15) found 
within a short distance of Victoria. I ques¬ 
tion if there ia one in the island. Nor (p. 18) 
was Nootka “a small English settlement”; 
and, like Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Cumberland 
falls into the error of supposing that because 
the Tsimpseans visit Victoria they are (pp. 23 
and 42) natives of that distriot. They come 
from the northern ooast of British Columbia. 
The little tribe on the other side of Victoria 
harbour are the Tsongeisth—a very different 
race. Again (p. 39) the oolachon is not " of 
the sardine type.” It is a smelt (Thaleicthyt 
paeifieui). It is also quite erroneous to say 
(p. 133) that in 1789 Vancouver Island was 
“called Quadra Island by the Spanish.” At 
that date it was thought to be a part of the 
mainland. Vancouver met Quadra in John¬ 
stone Strait; and, in memory of their joint 
discovery of its insularity, they agreed to 
call it “Quadra and Vancouver Island.” 
Nor, though at one time familiar with nearly 
every North-western tribe, did I ever hear of 
any “salting” their dead (p. 55). The 
collotype plates with which the volume is 
illustrated are, for the most part, very suc¬ 
cessful. But, why does Mr. Cumberland, 
throughout his very readable and instructive 
volume, insist on calling British Columbia 
“ the province of the midnight sun” ? It is 
scarcely possible to give it a less appropriate 
. name. Bonngr Baowir. 


Maitland «f Lethington and the Soetland of 

Mary Stuart. By John Skelton. Vol. I. 

(Blackwood.) 

This is very pretty and very paradoxical, 
and it is written with a purpose; but it is 
a contribution to the history of Mary Btuart 
in the sense that Quentin Durward is a Con¬ 
tribution to the history of Louis XL Mr. 
Skelton has, in fact, three purposes, which 
Hie subsequent volumes of his work, rather 
than the one he has now published, ate 
intended to give effect to. Like all his 
countrymen he has an eccleriastioo-theological 
creed, a Church, and a party (or coterie) 
within that Church, of which he is the lay 
champion. For has he not in his “ Shirley ” 
days, poked sarcasm at “ ecclesiastical ladies’ 
doctors ” and the like; and does he Hot tell us 
here that “the Church that is identified with 
the true social development of Scotland is 
the Church of Maitland and Spottiswoode, 
of Forbes and Leighton, of Carstares and 
Robertson, of Robert Lee and Norman Mac- 
leod and John Tullooh ” ? Mr. Skelton is a 
believer in what used to be known as 
Moderatism, and is now known as Broad 
Churchism in Scotland; and so he very 
naturally wishes to make out that William 
Maitland, of Lethington, who was the 
Moderate or Latitudinarian leader of his time, 
had a greater influence on the Scotland of 
the Reformation than his “ revolutionary ” 
contemporary John Knox, whose Chnrob, it 
seems, “burnt itself out in Covenanter and 
Cameronian ”—a delightfully audacious as¬ 
sertion which, no doubt, Mr. Skelton is 
prepared to defend against 8ootti»h Dissenters 
bent on Disestablishment and against Scottish 
Democrats bent on destroying all political 
and spiritual privilege. Itt tbe second place, 
Mr. Skelton intends to institute A parallel 
between his favourite Lord Beaoonsfield and 
Maitland of Lethington, whom Buohanan 
styled a “ chameleon ” and Bannatyhe “ Mit¬ 
chell Wyllie ” (otherwise MachiavelU), and 
whom Albany Fonblanque would, no doubt, 
have properly described as “ all-principled,” 
for the same reason that he so described 
Sir Robert Peel. Finally, Mr. Skelton has 
found a patriotic Soottish policy for Maitland, 
to which that “subtil" politician, in spite 
of apparent tergiversation and unquestionable 
tortuosity, adhered. 

“ How to diminish the power of an anarchical 
nobility, how to promote the union of the 
nations, how to secure the succession to a 
Scottish prince, how to establish a religious 
peace on tolerable conditions—these were the 
problems to which, as a Scottish Protestant and 
a Scottish patriot, Maitland addressed himself 
[and which Mr. Skelton emphasises with 
italics]; and it will be found, I believe, that 
■ the secular and ecclesiastical policy which he 
steadily and consistently pursued was, upon the 
whole, as just as it was reasonable.” 

It will also fall to Mr. Skelton, in the oourse 
of his narrative, to rectify Mr. Fronde’s 
estimates of Mary Stuart and John Knox, 
and to justify his own estimates of Queen 
Elizabeth and Cecil. 

Obviously, therefore, Mr. Skelton has his 
work before him. But it is equally obvious 
that he will experienoe no difficulty in or 
outside of himself in executing that work 
skilfully and successfully from the purely 
literary point of view, flo give* his 
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authorities in an introductory chapter. They 
are respectable, and fairly numerous; but 
even Mr. Skelton will not claim absolute 
impartiality for the majority of them. Then 
he ha* a short and easy method of dealing 
with inconvenient “facts” as they present 
themselves to him. They are not facts at 
all. He distrusts the reporters of them as 
Hume distrusted the reporters of miracles. 
“ The fact being in itself incredible,” he 
says, “ I would not believe it were it told 
me by Cato.” Mr. Skelton’s mind being the 
final Court of Appeal as regards some facts, 
it is by no means impossible that he may be 
found quite honestly making others square 
with his theories or justify his loves and bis 
hates. There is no reason whatever why Mr. 
Skelton should not write history trenchantly 
and picturesquely and with a purpose. "When 
one thinks of the uncertainty that, in spite 
of all that has been published of late years 
on the death of Harnley, still rests on the 
question of who were—and still more, of who 
were not—consenting parties to his murder, it 
may be believed that the history of this 
period cannot be written from any other 
standpoint than that of partisanship. That 
being so, the author of The Impeachment of 
Mary Stuart is entitled to his innings. It is 
but fair that, after Mr. Eroude, there should 
be the anti-Eroude. Mr. Skelton may not 
succeed in whitewashing Maitland, whose 
record he admits not to have been “ clear ” ; 
and his attempt to make out his hero to be 
Knox’s equal, if not superior, as a patriotic 
force has a Quixotic look. But the Knox 
legend has had, in many respects, a paralysing 
effect on the modern Scottish mind. If Mr. 
Skelton can do something towards separating 
the truth from the fiction in that legend, he 
will perform a service to his countrymen, 
although many of them will be slow to 
appreciate it. 

This volume is strictly preliminary. The 
indictments of Knox and Queen Elizabeth 
that appear in it are in reality the opening 
speeches of a prosecuting counsel. Eminently 
readable, they have yet to be supported 
by evidence. But in spite or in virtue 
of its being preliminary, this volume will 
in all probability prove the most enjoyable 
of the three that are to constitute Mr. 
Skelton’s work. It consists essentially of 
a sketch of Scottish history and life up to 
the time when Maitland really became a 
force in both as secretary or minister to 
Mary Stuart. As such it can hardly be 
praised too highly as a sustained effort in 
picturesque description and narrative. Mr. 
Skelton bas a quick eye for pictorial effects, 
and he has used it to good purpose in his 
descriptions of Scotland, more especially in the 
sixteenth century. His short studies iu early 
Scottish literature—that literature in which 
Barbour, Dunbar, and Lyndsay were the 
leading lights—-are somewhat slight and super¬ 
ficial, being inferior to the criticisms con¬ 
tained in the volumes of Prof. Minto and the 
late Dr. Boss, and in a forgotten series of 
lectures by James Hannay. Nor does Mr. 
Skelton contemplate the Scottish “ people ” 
from the standpoint of the late Mr. Green. 
There are no democratic interiors in this 
volume. But he has realised the romantic 
aspects of burgh and keep and monastery; 
he has photographed the outdoor life of 


Borderer and Highlander; he is nearly as 
fond of a morion as Scott; and with the 
help of imagination he can reproduce the 
material prosperity of a buried past with a 
gusto almost equal to Macaulay’s. But Mr. 
Skelton is most likeable when he relapses into 
the vein of “ Shirley,” as when he reproduces 
“the bleak charm” of St. Andrews—where, 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Maitland studied “ the humanities ”—which 
within the memory of men still living 
“ was a huge academic city—a dark, sombre, 
ruinous, mildewed, ill-lighted, badly-paved, 
old-fashioned, old-mannered, secluded place,” 
where 

“ a few noble fragments of ancient ruin, which 
had resisted the fury of the Knoxian mob—the 
massive walls of a feudal castle, the great tower 
of St. Buie, the lovely windows and arches of 
the cathedral—rose above an old-fashioned 
street, not inconveniently crowded with old- 
fashioned houses, in which old-fashioned pro¬ 
fessors and old-fashioned ladies looked after 
keen-eyed, threadbare students, who here, in 
red and ragged gowns, cultivated the muses, 
like the early Edinburgh Be viewers, upon a 
little oatmeal.” 

Beyond question, Mr. Skelton has sacrificed 
or kept out of sight some of the stern and 
sordid realities of early Scottish life. Occa¬ 
sionally his pen or his memory makes a slip, 
as when he confers a bishopric on Sir James 
Inglis, who became abbot of Culross in 1528, 
and was murdered two years later, and whose 
curious antecedents may be gathered from Sir 
David Lyndsay’s complaint: 

“ Who can say more than 8ir James Inglis says 
In ballads, farces, and in pleasant plays P 
But Culross hath bis pen made impotent.” 

Trifles like these do not spoil bright historic 
retrospect—a retrospect so rich iu colour as to 
make one lose sight of Mr. Skelton’s purposes, 
predilections, and polemics. 

William Wallace. 


Ferees of a Prose Writer. By James 
Ashcroft Noble. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

Weitebs of indifferent verse almost invariably 
call their productions “poems,” but here are 
genuine poems which the writer modestly 
calls “ verses.” And verses they are—short, 
simple, unambitious compositions, sometimes 
tenderly personal and domestic—but with the 
breath of true poetry in all of them. Here 
are no “ Odes,” either Jubilee odes or any 
other. I believe there is no mention of gods 
or goddesses; and I am sure there are no 
invocations to the sun or moon or the powers 
of the air. Affection forms the subject and 
certainly supplies the inspiration of many of 
these poems; but it never raves, nor does it 
indulge in language not generally used by 
plain men and women. Indeed, it is the first 
merit of these excellent verses that they are 
perfectly natural. That is unmistakably the 
quality of this “ Invitation,” with which the 
book opens: 

“ Come when Spring touches with gentle finger 
The snows that linger 
Among the hills; 

When to our homestead return the swallows, 
And in the hollows 
Bloom daffodils. 


“ Or, if thou tarry, come with the Summer, 

That welcome comer. 

Welcome as he; 

When noontide sunshine beats on the meadov, 
A seat iu shadow 
We’ll keep for thee. 

“ Or, if it please thee, come with the reaping, 
When to safe keeping 
They bring the sheaves ; 

When Autumn decketh with coloured splendor 
And pathos tender 
The dying leaves. 

“ Or oome and warm us when Winter freezes, 
And northern breezes 
Are keen and cold, 

With loving glances and close hand-pressings, 
And fervent blessings 
That grow not old. 

“Nay! do not linger; for each to-morrow 
Will break in sorrow 
If thou delay: 

Come to us quickly; our heart* are burning 
With tender yearning: 

Oome, come to-day.” 

To treat of familiar things without ex¬ 
aggeration, and yet give effect to their 
highest charm, is a test of the true poet 
How well Mr. Noble oan do this may be sees 
from the following ballad, in which a lover 
owns that his mistress is not of the fairest, 
but reaches the fall height of love neverthe¬ 
less ; 

“ 8hb AND I. 

“ Why do I love my love so well ? 

Why is she all in all to me ? 

I try to tell, I cannot tell, 

It still remains a mystery. 

And why to her I am so dear 
I cannot tell, although I try. 

Unless I find both answers here— 

8he is herself, and I am I. 

“ Her face is very sweet to me, 

Her eyes beam tenderly on mine; 

But can I say I never see 
Face fairer, eyes that brighter shine ? 

This thing I surely cannot say, 

If I speak truth and do not lie ; 

Yet here I am in love to-day, 

For she’s herself, and I am I. 

“ It cannot be that I fulfil 

Completely all her girlish dreams; 

For far beyond my real still 
Her old ideal surely gleams. 

And yet I know her love is mine, 

A flowing spring that cannot dry: 

What explanation ? This, in fine— 

She is herself, and I am I. 

“ ’Mid all the cords by which two hearts 
Are drawn together into one, 

This is a cord that never parts, 

But strengthens a* the years roll on; 

Ana though, as seasons hurry past, 

Strength, beauty, wit, and genius die, 

Till death strike «« this charm will last— 

She is herself, and I am I. J 

“ She is herself, and I am 

Now, henceforth, evermore tmnPMM|B 
Till the dark angel draweth nigh, J 
And calleth her and me by name ; 1 

Yea, after death has done his worst. I 
Each risen soul will straightway fly ft 
To meet the other : as at first ft 

She’ll be herself, I shall be I.” ft 

The next extract is from a short poea 
called “ The Brooklet.” I quote it as beinM 
a really beautiful expression of naturtS 
sympathy: ^ 

“ And often did I lie and dream 1 

Beside that sparkling babbling stream; ' 

Sun, stars, flowers, birds, and all the rest 
I loved, but loved that brooklet best: 

As it with life like mine endued 
It had a voice for every mood 
Of mirth or sadness, joy or dole, 

It was to me a fellow soul. 
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“A friend! ’twas more; it was the voice 
Of my own soul—it did rejoice 
As I rejoiced, and when I wept 
It murmured low, and as I slept 
It made fair dreams for me, and seemed 
To sing strange music as 1 dreamed.” 

I imagine that readers who have followed 
me through these extracts will want to read the 
■whole book; and when they have read the 
book they will certainly regret that Mr. Noble 
—excellent “ prose-writer ” though he is— 
does not write more verses. 

George Cotterell. 


Chance and Luck. By Bichard Proctor. 
(Longmans.) 

The Romans raised a temple to the goddess 
I?ore et Fortune, and the Greek tragedians 
are stored with wise moralisings on the power 
of the demon Luck; but Mr. Proctor, being as 
great an arithmetician as Michael Cassio, has 
written a very amusing book to prove that no 
each thing as luck, in the gambler’s accepta¬ 
tion of the word, exists at all, and that every 
form of gambling is not only highly immoral, 
hut must always, in the long run, end in the 
ruin of every individual votary. The prac¬ 
tical forms of gambling which Mr. Proctor 
takes the most pains to expose are lotteries, 
betting on races, and gambling in shares, 
which latter has the oharm to many that, 
while the stakes can be increased to any 
amount, it is disguised under the name of a 
business transaction. Many a respectable old 
gentleman in the city, who would be shocked 
at the idea of risking a fiver on a race, or of 
playing whist for more than shilling points, 
will speculate for hundreds through his stock¬ 
broker, and is as anxious to be put upon a 
good thing as the habitue of the Heath, or the 
young lady who backs her fancy at Ascot on 
the faith of direct stable information. Mr. 
Proctor’s exposure of the cover system, intro¬ 
duced by advertising outside brokers to 
enable the public to indulge in Stock Ex¬ 
change gambling, without risking fabulous 
sums, is one of the neatest things on record. 
He carries his successful and unsuccessful 
speculator through a series of cover-trans¬ 
actions, and lands them with the following 
pleasant result. We omit the details by 
which the result comes out with arithmetical 
demonstration: 

“ A has won £50 and paid £53 2 r. 6d. in 
brokerage, being, therefore, minus £3 2s. 6d. 
B has lost £50 and paid £53 2s. 6d. in broker¬ 
age, being, therefore, minus £103 2s. 6d. A’s 
broker B has gained £53 2s. 6d. B’s broker S 
i has gained £53 2s. 6d. So long as there are 
t, many idiotic As and Bs seeking their own ruin 
by the cover system, one need not necessarily 
assume that E and S stand appropriately for 
rascal and swindler. But when stockbrokers 
choose to join the ranks of those who advertise 
for clients of this sort, who confidently proclaim 
that speculation of this kind is a safe and ready 
poe'way of making a fortune, and thus ensnare 
beinithousands of foolish persons to enter on a path 
iturt which leads always to loss, and often to ruin and 
shame, they must be prepared to find them- 
telves classed among creatures of prey ” (pp. 
.80-181). 

b‘> Gambling in lotteries is pretty well out of 
ishion, and few require to be deterred from 
uch ventures by Mr. Proctor’s proof that 
hey are always what he calls swindles— 
that being got up for profit, an open deduc¬ 


tion is always made from the value of the 
prizes offered. The most interesting point in 
his chapter on this subject is an account of 
a proposed St. Petersburg government lottery, 
which was intended to despoil the publio in 
a more fascinating way than any of its pre¬ 
decessors, and which had to be abandoned 
because it was proved mathematically that no 
price to be fixed on for a ticket could ensure 
the government from possible ruin. The 
idea was to set all the world tossing coins 
of the realm, the government pledging itself 
to pay two sovereigns if head was turned 
up at the first toss, four sovereigns if not turned 
up till the second toss, eight sovereigns if not 
turned up till the third toss, and so on ad 
infinitum. Mathematicians were set to cal¬ 
culate the value of one privilege to toss, so 
that the government might charge such a 
price as would ensure them from loss, and 
produce a handsome revenue on the principle 
of heads I win, and tails you lose. Of a 
truth, however, the lucky individual who 
were to throw tails, so that head would not 
appear till the twentieth toss, would have to 
be paid £1,048,576, and the more persons 
paid for the privilege of tossing, the more 
certain would be the chance of such long runs 
occurring. The experts, therefore, arrived 
at the paradoxical solution that, were the 
numbers who would be induced to join in 
such a lottery infinite, the value of a single 
ticket, to ensure against loss, must be infinite 
also, and that the value of each ticket rose in 
proportion to the numbers taken. 

“ The fewer bought chances the greater would 
be the government’s chance of gain, or rather 
their chance of escaping loss. But this, of 
course, is precisely the contrary to what is 
required in a lottery system. What is wanted 
is that many should be encouraged to buy 
chances, and that the more chances are bought 
the greater should be the security of those 
keeping the lottery. In the Petersburg plan, 
a high and practically prohibitory price must 
first be set on each chance, and even then the 
lottery keepers could only escape loss by re¬ 
stricting the number of purchases. The scheme 
was, therefore, abandoned” (pp. 150-151). 

With betting on races Mr. Proctor takes a 
very high moral tone, which, I fear, would 
not have much effect on those who feel 
any interest in the sport of kings, though 
all its votaries gifted with humour would 
doubtless be amused at the onslaughts made 
on their proceedings. 

“ There is not a particle of real distinction,” 
says Mr. Proctor, “ between what the better 
wants to do and what a gambler, with cogged 
dice or marked cards, actually does. The more 
knowing a betting man claims to be, the easier 
it is to see that he wants and expects to take 
unfair advantage of other men. Either he 
knows better than those he bets with about the 
real conditions of the race on which they 
wager, or he does not. If he does, he wagers 
with them unfairly, and might as well pick 
their pockets. If he does not, but fancies he 
does, he is as dishonest in intention as he is in 
the former case in reality. If he does not and 
knows he does not, he simply lies in claiming 
to know more than he does. In claiming to 
be knowing, he really claims to be dishonest 
and (which is not quite the same thing) dis¬ 
honourable ; and probably his claim is just ” 
(pp. 105-106). 

Bhodomontade like this can never persuade 
anyone that the Englishman who loves a 


good horse, and, on his judgment, backs him 
against another, is like a gamester playing 
with marked cards or cogged dice. Such 
foolish exaggeration defeats the writer’s own 
object. According to Mr. Proctor, the book¬ 
maker’s trade must, indeed, be a rosy one. 
He need never lay the fair odds, for he will 
always find fools who will take them short. 
He need never be troubled with bad debts, 
for his constituents would rather rob their 
till than leave a debt of honour unpaid. I 
fancy that many an honest bookmaker has a 
very different story to tell. He is forced 
to take his clients bets for “ ponies ” and 
“ monkeys,” when the youthful swell has no 
means to meet a run of ill-luck, and no till 
to break into; and bad debts are probably the 
experience of every respectable professional 
who adopts this trade. Mr. Proctor’s arith¬ 
metic is unimpeachable; but his experience of 
the subject is small, and he might be astonished 
to find that there are honest and dishonest 
bookmakers as well as stockbrokers, and that, 
in fact, without scrupulous honesty no book¬ 
maker can thrive. 

“Notes on Poker” is one of the most 
characteristic chapters in the book. In¬ 
dignant denunciations against gambling are 
as strong as in any other of the essays; but 
Mr. Proctor’s love of calculation, and of the 
laws of chance, here lead him to give admir¬ 
able instructions to the practical poker player 
how to make money by the most gambling 
of games—skill in which, as he justly states, 
consists in lying, and lying in wait. 

Anyone interested in chance problems 
would be delighted with this most amusing 
book. James In res Minchin. 


A BISTORT OE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 

Religionegeschichte. Erster Band. Yon Chant- 
epie de la Saussaye. (Mohr: Freiburg.) 

This volume is the first half of a work form¬ 
ing one of a series of handbooks now being 
issued by the publishing establishment of 
J. C. B. Mohr, of Freiburg in Brisgau. It 
has been preceded by two others, of which 
the first, by Prof. Holtzmann, deals with New 
Testament criticism; while the second, which 
is shortly to be completed by another volume, 
gives us a history of Christian dogma by Prof. 
Harnack, well known to English scholar¬ 
ship as a contributor to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and the Contemporary Review. 
To judge from what has so far been published, 
a leading object of this series is to put before 
us the latest results and views of modem 
criticism in each of the branches dealt with, 
together with such older theories as still hold 
their ground. Of course the writers are not 
debarred from expressing their own views in 
a very decided fashion; and, in fact, Haraaok’s 
work, for one, is a piece of thoroughly original 
and vigorous research. But, on the whole, 
these handbooks seem less likely to deal at 
first hand with the raw materials of know- 
lege than with the elaborated produots of 
criticism. As regards the general history of 
religion outside Judaism and Christianity— 
the task assigned to Prof, de la Saussaye—■ 
such a method was almost imposed by the 
existing state of the science. The present 
volume gives an account of primitive religious 
beliefs and practices so far as they have been 
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ascertained or guessed at; then of religion in 
its actual elementary manifestations all over 
the world, followed by a oomplete ethnography 
of the human race. Then come sections 
demoted to the special religions of China, 
ancient Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, and 
India, including Buddhism. The second and 
ooncluding volume is to embrace the faiths of 
old Greece, Borne, Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Islam. The bibliography prefixed to each 
taction—itself not the least valuable part of 
the work—proves that to collect and sift the 
printed souroes of information on each subject 
was a process demanding such enormous learn¬ 
ing and industry as to leave little leisure or 
inclination for the production of new theories. 
Accordingly, Prof, de la Sausaiye has, so far, 
wisely limited his intervention to an occa¬ 
sional oriticism on one or another of the con¬ 
flicting theories passed in review. 

Those who are accustomed to the ardent 
controversies which in this country have 
raged round the subject of comparative 
mythology will perhaps find the author’s tone 
a little chilling, and his eclectic method of 
combining what is plausible in every theory 
a little colourless. On the other hand, they 
will be interested to find that the labours of 
Eoglish scholars iu this field meet with a 
fuller recognition than is usually vouchsafed 
them in German circles. Something, no 
doubt, may be due to the fact that Prof, de la 
Swissaye, although he writes for a German 
audience and in German, is himself a Dutch¬ 
man—a fact which may also have something to 
do with the admirable clearness and simplicity 
of his style. On the whole, while showing 
full acquaintance, and even sympathy, with 
the new school of “folklorists”—among 
whom Mr. Tylor and Mr. Andrew Lang are 
especially mentioned—he would maintain that 
there is a great deal more truth in the theories 
of Prof. Max Muller than they are disposed to 
admit. And, while doing full justice to the 
literary brilliancy of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
style, he pronounces that philosopher’s ex¬ 
planations of mythical stories to be “often as 
absurd ( abgeschmackt ) as those of the old 
Euhemerists" (p. 28), an opinion in which 
some of us will readily agree. 

Another interesting topic dealt with in this 
volume is the alleged similarity between the 
biblical accounts of the' Creation and Fall, 
and the Flood, on the one hand, and the 
Chaldaean traditions, as ascertained from 
certain reoently deciphered inscriptions, on 
the other. According to Prof, de la Baussaye, 
it is only with regard to the Flood that any 
resemblance between the two narratives can 
be demonstrated, the supposed account of a 
Creation and Fall in the Chaldaean records 
being purely imaginary (pp. 341-345). Oa 
the other hand, he speaks of the ordinary 
view of the Exodus as fifing confirmed by the 
discoveries of M. Ed. Neville (p. 3lo), but 
without explaining in what the confirmation 
consists. Perhaps it amounts to no more than 
that “the bricks are alive to this day.” 
Apropot of Egypt, one is surprised to find so 
learned and accurate a writer as our author 
repeating without a qualification the old story 
that “ Cambyses made himself detested by 
claying the sacred Apis” (p. 280), as if it had 
not been refuted by the monumental evidence 
of i he tombs at Bakkarah. 

It is possible that other mistakes may have 


crept into a work of so comprehensive a 
character; but if so I have not been able to 
detect them. The thanks of all students are 
due to Prof, de la Saussaye for placing at their 
disposal, in a convenient form, such an 
enormous mass of valuable and well-timed 
information. No journalist, novelist, or 
popular preacher should be without a copy of 
the work ; and it is to be hoped that an Eog¬ 
lish translation will shortly be issued for the 
benefit of those who cannot consult it in the 
original. Ajuvrkd W. Bxnh. 


SOUK VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 

Spanish and Italian Folk-So"gs. Translated 
by Alma Strettell, with photogravure illustra¬ 
tions. (Macmillan.) This dainty volume 
contains a selection, with music added, of the 
OanUt Flamencos; cr, Songs of the Spanish 
Gypsies, published at Seville (1881) by Demo- 
filo (Don A. Machado y Alvarez). Then follow 
Italian folk-sODgs, also with music, chiefly 
from Tuscany and from Sicily, and the book 
ends with a specimen of the funeral songs, the 
Voceri of Corsica. By far the most beautiful 
are the Italian songs, especially those of Tus¬ 
cany. In the SioUian we have already that 
mark of Oriental exaggeration to whiohthe 
Western ear can never wholly accustom itself. 
But the reader must not conclude from the 
specimens here given that Spanish song is 
always so inferior to Italian. The Cuntes 
Flamencos, though curious, are decidedly the 
least poetical of all Spanish popular songs. 
They are excelled in tenderness, in play of 
fancy, in fire of passion, in delicacy of ex¬ 
pression, and especially in beauty of rhythm 
and metre, not only by Spanish aud Portuguese, 
but even by Gallegan and Catalan verse. It is 
the peculiar touch of the gypsies on the guitar, 
their wild singing and dance, which give them 
fame. As songs, their only notable peculiarity 
is their deep melancholy. Miss Strettel gives 
an admirable summary of Sehor Machado’s 
preface, and discusses the various forms of the 
songs, and of the names giveu to them. The 
origin of the title Flamencos is hard to divine. 
There seems some slight evidence that Fiamand, 
or some kindred word, once meant “a vaga¬ 
bond ” ; but it is quite a mistake to suppose 
(p. ix.) that Gypsies were ever called Germans, 
i.e., Teutous, in Spain. Germania, Germauos, 
Agermanados, are only some of miny names 
for associations or brotherhoods, derived from 
the Latin “germanus.” Hermano, Herman- 
dad, in Castille, Armandat in the Basque 
country, Germania in Valencia, were first 
applied to ecclesiastical, then to lay and police, 
associations, descending finally to brotherhoods 
of thieves, with Germania as the name of their 
slang. In this last sense only is it applied to 
the Gypsies. The Voceri, or songs over the 
dead, of Corsica are but relics of an almost 
universal custom, found among the Kelts of 
Irelaud and Scotland, which was common, until 
lately, throughout the Pyrenees. The pres nt 
writer has spoken with many who knew 
Marie Blanc, the last Aunst singer of the 
Vallee d’Aspe, one of whose Aurosts is not at 
all unlike the Vocero given here. In the 
middle of the last century, P. Larramendi 
mentions the planidaras as somewhat of a 
nuisance in the Spanish Basque provinces in 
his day. The translations of this volume are 
correctly but somewhat stiffly done; those 
from tho Italian flow more easily than those 
from the Spanish. The illustrations are am¬ 
bitious, but not wholly successful. Photo¬ 
graphy exaggerates so much the brush-marks 
as sometimes to obscure the real subject of the 
picture. The original sketches, however, 
should be very pretty. 

Diqitii 


The Gid Ballads, and other Poems and Transla¬ 
tions from Spanish and German. By J. Young 
Gibson. With Memoir by Agaes Smith. In 
2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench A Co.) It is a 
sad task to review the posthumous collections 
of a favourite writer, to learn that the skilful 
hand will never wield pen more, that the final 
touches, the last polish, can never now be 
given to what has been left comparatively 
rough aud unfinished. Not that this applies 
to many poems in these volumes. It is only 
here and there that we miss the labor limat 
which Mr. Gibs rn, beyond most men, delighted 
to give. As a whole, these translations are of 
unusual excellence. Those from the German of 
T. von Bodenstedc, here published for the first 
time, show equal facility in handling German 
as in dealing with Spanish. The only pieces which 
somewhat disappoint us are the original poems. 
Judging from the translations alone, and think¬ 
ing them to be, as it were, the product of 
leisure moments, and of lighter thought, we 
had often questioned what might be the play 
of fanoy unfettered by translation, what the 
deeper thoughts of the man himself, expressed 
in his own way. The few pieces of original 
verse here given reach the level of, but are in 
no wise superior to, the translations. Few of 
them rise above the ordinary mark of occasional 
poems, or of vers de sociele. Is it that the 
powers of Mr. Gibson were really so limited, or 
is it that a constant practice of translation is in 
the end necessarily fatal to original work: 
But if we turn to these translations, and especially 
to those from the “ Bomancero del Cid,” ws 
think that the reader has here almost as perfect 
a representation of the originals as can well be 
conveyed in a foreign tongue. Those in the 
shorter ballad metre are perhaps generally 
better than those in longer verse; but one hat 
only to compare this translation with its 
predecessors to show its superiority. It is 
needless to say that there is no misoonoeptioo 
of the Spanish as in some of Lockhart's ballads, 
especially that entitled “ Zara’s Earrings,” or 
iu Byron’s “ Woe is me, Alhapaa ! ” It is only 
when sometimes the general is substituted for 
the particular in the simplicity and directness 
of the Spanish lines, that we feel that the picture 
is slightly blurred—e.y., of the Cid’s new 
wedding sword-belt and sheath, “ que costaron 
cuatro cuartos,” “ that cost a good round sum,” 
instead of “ that cost four pennies down ” ; but ' 
this feature of Spanish song is very hard to 
transfer to another medium. Though the 
romances are posterior to the “ Foema del Cid,” j 
yet reading them as well arranged here in 
biographical order, it seems an easy task to 
weave the whole into a continuous poem 
without any flagrant inconsistency of cha¬ 
racter. This may have a possible bearing 
on the construction of the Homeric poems; but 
the same phenomenon meets us in Carolingian 
legend, where the “ Chanson de Roland ” seems 
also to be anterior to the ballads. Should a 
second edition be required, we would suggest 
that the tour de force of suggested rhymes in the 
poem of “ Urganda the Unknown,” printed on 
p. 385 of the "Journey to Parnassus, ’ be added 
to the trauslations from Duffield’a Don Quixote. 
This would match Mr. Ormsby’s “ To Sancho 
PaDza and Rocinante,” and leave Mr. Gibson 
still unvanquished as a translator from the 
Spanish. 

The Nibelungen Lied (Lay of the Nibelung), 
Translated from the German by Alfred G. 
Foster-Barham. (Macmillan.) Mr. Foster- 
Barham is not, as he fondly imagines, the first 
person to translate the Nibelungenlied into 
English verse. Two previous translations, at 
any rate, are iu existence : one by a Mr. Birch, 
published at Berlin about 1848, is known to us 
only in the extracts given by a reviewer in 
Herrig’s Arehiv; the other, by Mr. W. N. 
Lettaom, appeared in a seoond edition in 1872. 
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The three versions are curiously alike in their 
general character. They all aiui at being very 
literal, and at reproducing the original metre, 
the native ruggedness of whioh they consider¬ 
ably exaggerate. We do not think Mr. 
Foster-Barham’s work can claim to be in any 
respect superior to that of Mr. Lettsom, and it 
has the serious defect of being unaccompanied 
by either introduction or notes. There is a 
preface of three pages, but it contains no in¬ 
formation respecting the sources of the poem or 
its literary history. The words “from the 
German” on the title-page leave it an open 
question whether Mr. Foster-Barham has trans¬ 
lated from the original Middle-High-Qerman, 
or from the modem German of Simrook. We 
would not venture to affirm the latter alternative: 
but from his use of such forms as “Haunolt” 
for ‘ ‘ Hitnolt,” and other indications, we can 
hardly be wrong in inferring that Simrock’s 
version was constantly at his elbow during the 
progress of his work. At all events, he has, so 
far as we can discover, followed implicitly the 
text adopted by Simrock, which a scholar ac¬ 
quainted with the researches of Burtsch would 
certainly not have done without attempting some 
sort of justification or apology. Mr. Foster- 
Barham's remarks on the character of the poem 
do not say much for his literary perception. 
“The narrative,” he says, “has the very 
highest merit, is well and firmly knit together, 
and with a happy avoidance of anything that 
would have marred its beauty.” The truth is, 
that the faults of construction iu the Nibelun- 
genlied are quite as conspicuous as its excel¬ 
lencies. “ One of the groat poems of the 
world ” it certaiuly is not, but it is a good deal 
better than any of the English translations 
would lead their readers to suppose. 

The Templars in Cyprus. By)F. L. Zacharias 
Werner. Translated by E. A. M. Lewis. 
(Bell.) The chief impression left upon the 
mind by this translation is that Oarlyle took, on 
the whole, a very sound estimate of the original 
poem, more than half a century ago. Amid 
many pages of indescribable dulness, twaddle, 
and credulity, there shines out here and there 
a fine thought, a pathetic farewell, or a certain 
power of presenting the supernatural, which 
redeems The Templars in Cyprus from that 
oblivion which otherwise it merits all too well. 
The situation is tragic enough. Molay and 
his Templars are summoned to France, not 
without suspicions of their impending doom. 
Molay himself, as a leader and hierophant, 
of stainless character, but conscious of a dubious 
position, amid followers deeply impugned by 
the ecclesiastical and political world, and 
undermined by the secret influence of “The 
Valley a mystical fraternity, neither in the 
body nor out of the body, but worthy of a place 
in Lord Beaconstield’s novels. Molay is a 
figure well fitted for tragedy; and, had 
Werner’s genius owned the slightest touch of 
self-control or humour, a great opportunity 
was before him. As it is, we wish to speak with 
all respect that may be due to Templar 
mysteries in the past, or masonic ceremonial 
in Werner’s time or our own; but it is 
hard to be serious over the aspect in which this 
drama presents them. It is a dark echoing 
hall of wild superstition, lit up at intervals by 
the visions of delirium tremens. As a specimen 
of the stage-direction, take the following (act 
v., sc. ii., p. 166): 

“ A colossaldemon's head appears between the two 
reletons; its countenance it horrible; it is gilt, 
lias on ahugh golden crown, a heart of the same 
on its brow, rolling fiery eyes, serpents instead of 
hair . . . the whole butt testr on four gilt drsgon- 
feet.” 

This, as is natural, nearly quenches the curiosity 
of Adalbert, the neophyte of the Temple rites. 
But no, he has to hear “ the history of the 


fallen master,” Baphometus, who in the 
wickedness of his heart delayed to build the 
Temple of the Lord (pp. 167-9). The Lord 
melts the gold which Baphometus had taken as 
a bribe: 

“ Then in the crucible be dipped one finger 
And stretched the finger out to Baphometus, 

His brow, his chin, his right and left cheeks 
daubing 

With molten gold, the gold his purse had 
yielded. 

Then changed iu countenance was Baphometus, 
Like flames of fire his lurid eyes were rolling, 

His nose became a hook&d beak of vulture, 

His tongue from out his throat protruded 
bleeding. 

. . . And from his hair came actual serpents 
growing. 

And from the serpents sproutedhoms of devils,” 
&c., &c. 

The real miracle is that to Werner this sort of 
thing was a reality, and a deeply impressive 
one ; so were the mummeries of Cagliostro to 
Luchet and others; and the valedictory words 
of Carlyle to Luchet might be spoken over 
Werner: 

‘ ‘ O Luchet, what a taking! Is there no hope 
left, thickest thou? Thy brain is all gone to- 
addled albumen; help seems none, save in that last 
mother’s-bosom of all the ruined, braudy-and- 
water! An unfeeling world may laugh; but 
ought to recollect that forty years ago these things 
were sad realities in the heads of many men.” 

This fifth act is concentrated delirium; but 
the same lack of sanity defaces the whole play, 
showing itself almost as much in absolute 
trivialities as in spectral nightmares. If there 
be anywhere in literature anything compar¬ 
able, for pure inanity, to the opening part of 
act ii., so. ii. (pp. bi-bo), where Philip and 
Frank discourse in the garden, one can only 
pray never to meet with it. Yet there are fine 
passages, though rather, perhaps, of rhetoric 
than poetry—witness the following (act iii., 
sc. i., p. 88) spoken by Hugo, the old 
Commander: 

“In these dim halls a shuddering takes 
This breast unused to fear, and then meseems 
As though the antique columns which have 
upborue, 

Through ages, the dome’s boldly curved concave, 
Did call to me. Be faithful unto dtath ! 

When I sometimes at evening-tide survey 
The ancient tower in Gothic pomp ornate, 

And see its ball that in the moonlight shines 
Like some small star high in the firmament: 

Then seems it me, the earlier knighthood, like 
A giant counterpart, peers down on me, 

Immense and yet most comforting; then is it 
As though one whispered in mv ear: ’ Ttcas men 
Tiled up this bulk stupendous, by their zsal 
And cjurage, and their living faith that they 
Must give some holy gift, to overlive 
The dust." 

And the same Commander’s hesitation (act vi., 
sc. ii., p. 251) is finely rebuked by Molay: 

“ Comm. I foresee 

Much detriment fiom this beginning i 
“ Molay God 

Benins, not we. When many cross-roads lie 
Before us tending divers ways, and we 
Doubt which to choose, He sends us Duty then, 

A guide that ne’er misleads; and we will go ! ” 

Thoughts of rhetorical force, like this, are not 
rare in the volume. But, on the whole, the 
essence of the advice given by Kingsley to some 
one who wished to read Proclus might be given 
to those who intend to try Werner. “Bead 
Werner by all means; but first do everything 
else which it can possibly be your duty to do.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is ger .rally believed in Scotland that Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen mean to publish a book on 
their latest travels, whioh will not be without 
a certain amount of political interest. 


The Story of Zebehr Pasha’s life as told by 
himself is about to appear in the Contemporary 
Review. The first instalment will be given in 
the September number. 

The latest project in the way of African ex¬ 
ploration is one tor an expedition from Tripo. 
to Cape Town, taking Lake Chad by the way 
The originator of this idea is the relative of 
well-known Sootoh peer. 

The Clarendon Press will shortly publish a 
volume of lectures on the Book of Job, by 
Dean Bradley, being a companion volume to 
his Lectures on Ecclesiastes delivered in West¬ 
minster Abbey (1885). 

Messes. Longmans have in the press a new 
volume by Miss May Kendall, one of the 
authors of “That Very Mab.” It will be en¬ 
titled From a Garret. 

Mr. E. Gerard, the author of Reata, and 
other novels, has written a book on Tran¬ 
sylvania, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood, under the title of The Land 
beyond the Forest. It will be in two volumes, 
with maps and illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a 
volume containing four plays of Calderon, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Mr. 
Norman MacColl, 

The fourth Beries of Queer Stories from Truth 
will be issued next week by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. The volume contains 
thirteen stories by the late Mr. E. C. Grenville- 
Murray, and will be bound in a blue cover. 
The same firm announce two new shilling 
volumes: a series of stories by Mr. Bichard 
Dowling, entitled With the Unhanged ; and Ben 
D’Ymion, by Mr. H. F. Lester, which contains 
skits of well-known novels by Lord Beacons- 
field, George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, &c. 

A new edition of Mr. Blades’s Enemies of 
Books is announced as to be issued very shortly 
in Mr. Elliot Stock’s “Book-Lover’s Library.” 
It will have an additional chapter, and will be 
illustrated with new drawings. 

At the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the foundation of the University of Got¬ 
tingen, which has been held daring the past 
week, the hon. degree of Ph.D. was conferred 
upon Mr. S. B. Gardiner, the historian of the 
Stuarts, and upon Sir Monier M. Williams, 
Boden professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 

It is proposed to form a new association to 
take over and work Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which the special object is to enable 
young mon to graduate at the university at an 
age earlier than is customary at other colleges, 
and to do so at as little expense as possible. 
Students can enter the college at sixteen, and 
obtain the B.A. degree before they are twenty 
years of age. The unfinished state of the 
buildings, together with other circumstances, 
has hitherto hindered the success of the college; 
but an offer of £10,000has now been made for the 
completion of the building, provided means be 
found to place the college, in other respects, on 
a satisfactory footing. To do this, £10,000 
more is wanted; and for this sum an appeal is 
now made to the friends of education through¬ 
out the country. At a meeting of Cambridge 
residents hold in Trinity College, the master 
presiding, the desirability of forming the new 
association under the “ no profit ” clause of the 
Companies Act, 1867, so that it will be able to 
receive benefactions, was affirmed; and a com¬ 
mittee, of which Mr. J. H. Flather, bursar ot 
Cavendish College, is secretary, was formed to 
obtain subscriptions. 

Tire results of the L.L.A. Examination for 
1S87 have just been issued by the University of 
St. Andrews. It appears that 597 candidates 
entered for examination at 20 centres, as 
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compared with 391 candidates in 1886, and 
3(4 candidates in 1885. The centres were 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Arcachon, Barba- 
does, Birmingham, Bristol, Brunswick, Chel¬ 
tenham, Coblenz, Edinburgh, Leeds, Leicester, 
Lerwick, Liskeard, Liverpool, London, Paisley, 
Paris, Pietermaritzburg, and Sunderland. 
Taking a joint view of all the subjects in 
which candidates entered, there were 636 passes 
and 149 honours. In Latin, 17 passed; in 
Greek, 3; in mathematics, 10; in logic, 25 
passed and 2 took honours; in moral philosophy, 

4 passed; in natural philosophy, 1; in En g lish, 
70 passed and 64 took honours ; in education, 
113 passed and 12 took honours; in political 
economy, 34 passed and 1 took honours; in 
physiology, 95 passed and 2 took honours; in 
chemistry, 2 passed; in zoology, 2; in theology, 

5 ; in church history, 4 ; in French, 100 passed 
and 18 took honours; in German, 41 passed and 
26 took honours; in Italian, 2 passed; in com¬ 
parative philology, 26 passed and 3 took 
honours; in history, 33 passed and 2 took 
honours; in botany, 29 passed and 12 took 
honours; in geology, 20 passed and 6 took 
honours; and in astronomy, 1 passed. Eighty- 
three candidates, having passed in the full 
number of subjects required, are entitled to 
receive the L.L.A diploma. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE INFANT MEDUSA. 

(By Poseidon.) 

I lovsd Medusa when she was a child, 

Her rich brown tresses heaped in crispy curl, 
Wherenow those locks with reptile passion whirl, 

By hate into dishevelled serpents coiled; 

I loved Medusa when her eyes were mild 
Whose glances, venomed now, perdition hurl, 

As her self-tangled hairs their mass unfurl, 

Bristling the way she turns with hissings wild. 

Her mouth I kissed when curved with amorous 
spell, 

Now shaped to the unuttered curse of hell, 

Wide open for death’s orbs to freeze upon; 

Her eyes I loved ere glazed in icy stare, 

Ere mortals, lured into their ruthless glare, 

She shrivelled in her gaze to pulseless stone. 

Thos. Gordon Hake. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Expositor for August, Prof. Wescott con¬ 
tinues his instructive papers on the Bevised 
Version of the New Testament. Most will 
agree that subtle deferences of expression have 
been well reproduced in most of the cases here 
mentioned. Is it, however, accurate to say that 
(tt4<povos suggested to the Greek reader of the 
New Testament simply the victor’s wreath 
(against this see 2 Sam. xii. 30 LXX.) ? Dr. 
Blaikie sets before us St. Paul as a preacher ; 
but his remarks imply that moderns have time 
to preach or to listen to sermons as long as the 
Epistle to the Bo mans. M. Godet (why be- 
doctor this charming French writer ?) treats of 
“ the most epistolary of all the Pauline epistles” 
(Philippians). Can the words “ that he believed, 
&c., is false" be a faithful rendering of M. 
Godot's French ? It has a truly German ring. 
Prof. DelitzRch instructs and delights us by a 
study on “ The Boyal Court of Adiabene ”; but 
why shonld he say that the conversion of 
Helena and her children to Judaism “ is a sight 
which possesses no sympathetic attraction for 
us ” ? The printer seems to have been puzzled 
by the name Yukdt. Prof. Beet explains the 
Pauline phrases, “Crucified and risen with 
Christ,” &c. Dr. Maclaren continues “ Phi¬ 
lemon,” and Dr. Dods notices a few English 
books on the New Testament. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 
xv. 

Summary. 

After having explained what I desire to say 
for the present on the invention of printing, I 
will endeavour to sum up the results, so far as 
I am at liberty to call them results, in somewhat 
modified form. In doing so I shall be able to 
state a few points more clearly than I could 
have done when I had to surround them with 
all sorts of explanations. While proceeding I 
will concentrate into a few words most of the 
arguments which I have ventured to advance 
at greater length before, always quoting in 
brackets (chaps, i., iL, &c., as the case may be) 
the number of the chapter or chapters in the 
Academy (from April 30 onwards) where my 
views may be found. It is satisfactory to me 
to be able to say that my articles have already 
stood the test of an adverse, though rather 
unintelligent and rambling, criticism in the 
Dutch spectator (published at the Hague), 
which has adopted the views of Dr. Van 
der Linde with great fervour and con¬ 
fidence. But as, to my great regret, I have 
not learned anything from this criticism that 
could affeot my arguments in one way or the 
other, I need not take any notice of it in this 
place. 

Let us suppose that circumstances lead us to 
study the books printed before 1500, not in 
a haphazard fashion, but thoroughly, and 
animated with a sincere desire to know all 
about them. We start with the idea of 
making catalogues of such incunabula as will 
come under our observation from time to time, 
not only by visiting European libraries and 
private collections, but by studying, and 
examining the facsimiles published by biblio¬ 
graphers. _ We arrange and describe the books 
under their respective countries, towns, and 
printers as the only method by which we can 
learn ourselves and be instructive to others. 

After having studied, described, and arranged 
a large number of incunabula, we have gra¬ 
dually separated from all other books a group 
of forty-five different works (chap, vii.), some 
of which we only know from fragments, and 
which we cannot ascribe to any other country 
but Holland, firstly, because certain peculiari¬ 
ties of their types (chaps, vii, xi.) are known 
to be indicative of a Dutch, rather than of a 
German, or Italian, or any other nationality 
(chap, xi.), and secondly, because one of the 
works (the Spieghel), printed in the same types 
as a good many of the others, is written in the 
Dutch language (chap. ix.). But as none of 
them bear a date, place of printing, or printer’s 
name, we cannot assign them forthwith to any 
particular town of Holland, nor to any printer, 
nor to any definite year or period. 

Our books are printed in eight different types 
(chap, vii.), of which i. and ii. belong together, 
because they are found in one and the same 
book; iii,, iv. and v. belong together, but we 
cannot as yet prove that they are inseparably 
connected with i. and ii., though the family- 
likeness between them is so striking that we 
could not separate them without further evi 
deuce; and vi., vii. and viii. we link on to the 
types i.-v., for the same reason that we link 
the latter types together. 

As regards the date to be assigned to the 
books, when we take them up one after the 
other, without comparing them together or 
with any of the other incunabula, we feel 
inclined to assign some of them provisionally 
to the rather conventional date 1470, and some 
to the rather conventional dates circa 1472 or 
1473. But it strikes us that we cannot place 
any one of them later than the year 1474, as 
they are all, not one excepted, without 
signatures, without initial directors, without 


Di 


hyphens, without catchwords—in short, without 
any of those characteristics which wo see 
gradually, one after the other, come into almost 
general use from 1473 (if not earlier) to 1480. 
We even find (chap, ix.) that four editions of 
one and the same book fthe Speculum) are 
wholly printed on one side (anopisthograpiuc)* 
only, partly as a blockbook and partly with 
movable metal types, which is a unique f eatu re 
in the whole annals of printing and certainly 
not easily explainable after 1470. And. as re¬ 
gards the lines—the evenness, or unevenness, of 
which is in many cases a sure guide in the 
dating of books—we find that, in some of our 
works in types iv., v., vii., they show a ten¬ 
dency to be even (though not always), whereas 
in the others they are uneven. So that, if we 
subdivide the books into groups, according to 
their types and workmanship, the books in 
types iv., v., vii, show a certain advance over 
those in types i., ii., iii., vi, viii, which com¬ 
pels us to put the latter group in an earlier 
period than the former. 

Examining further we notice that 4 (5) of 
the books in types iv. and v. (the later group) 
must have been printed after 1458, as they bear 
the name of Pope Pius IL (chap. ix.). On the 
other hand, type v. must have existed before 
September 13, 1474, as a copy of one of the 
books in that type was bought by an abbat 
who was abbat only from (the end of) 1471 till 
September 13, 1474 (chap. ix.). We observe, 
moreover, that one of the works in type v. 
commences on the verso of the last leaf of 
another book (Ludovicos Pontanus) in type iv. 
(chap, vii.), which not only connects these two 
types, but seems to prove not merely that 
type iv. existed before v. was used (before 
September 13,1474), but that, when it was used 
in this connexion, it was on the point of being 
discarded. And, finally, we find that we have 
also correctly placed type i. earlier than iv. 
and v., as fragments of a Donatos printed in 
type i. are used, towards the end of 1473, as 
binder’s waste, in the binding of a register or 
account-book for 1474 (chap, viii.)—a fact which 
naturally suggests a much earlier existence of 
that type than 1473. 

Well, then, presuming that, on bibliographi¬ 
cal grounds, we cannot place any of the books 
later than 1474 (or, if any, only a few in types 
v. and vii.), and that certain circumstances 
suggest an earlier existence of, at least, two of 
the types (i. and iv.), we are at onoe confronted 
with the fact that we have to deal, not with 
forty-five different works, but only with twelve 
different works, and that our number of forty- 
five books, or volumes, consists of several 
different editions of four or five of these works. 
For instance, we have four editions cf the 
Speculum, nineteen editions of the Donatos, 
seven of the Doctrinale, &c., (chap. vii.). Now, 
if our group or groups of books oonsisted of 
forty-five different works, we might suppose 
them to have been set up the one immediately 
after the other, so that an active printer might 
have issued them all in two or three or four years, 
as the books are not voluminous. But editions 
of one and the same work, totally different (not 
in text, but in the setting-up), suggest intervals 
between each successive edition; intervals of 
waiting till the copies of the previous edition 
are sold. We have nineteen (!) editions of the 
Donatus. How long an interval shall we place 


* I will not now refer again to the other 
anopisthographio fragments of which I spoke in 
chapter vifi., as an Oxford student of the subject 
has suggested to me a different explanation of this 
anopiethographic condition than the one given by 
me. The subject will have to be inquired into, 
but neither of us are able to do so for the present. 
I will only now remark that the other suggestion 
does not affect my contention that the fragments 
in question are not printer’s or binder’s waste or 
discarded proof-sheets. 

ed by CjOO^Ic 
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between each of them ? Half a year P We 
then get nine and a half years for the succes¬ 
sive issue of our nineteen editions, that is a 
period from about 1465 to 1474. Even such a 
period (based on a too modest calculation) 
would entirely alter the history of the introduc¬ 
tion of printing into the Netherlands as it is 
propounded by the opponents of the Haarlem 
claims. But an interval of half a year between 
each edition seems rather short for that period. 
The Donatua was, indeed, a popular school 
book, and, therefore, much in demand; but the 
students of the Latin language were, perhaps, 
not numerous, and, no doubt, a good many 118. 
copies were still being prepared by the side of 
the printed copies. So, for instance, the 250 
copies ■which Schweynheim and Pannartz 
printed at Subiaoo, though they all appear to 
have been used up, seem to have been quite 
sufficient for the printers’ purpose, as we do not 
find that they printed any more. Of the 
Donatua in the thirty-six-line Bible type three 
editions seem to have been sufficient. Of the 
Schoeffer Donatuaea we know no more than four 
editions. Would it, then, be unreasonable to 
suppose that our Dutch printer printed a small 
number of copies of his first and second, but 
gradually more of his later editions, and that, 
in this way, we might, on an average, allow an 
interval of eighteen months between each 
edition ? This would give us twenty-eight and 
a half years for the successive issue of the nine¬ 
teen editions, that is from about 1446 to 1474. 

It is, of 


course, possible to argue that, 
although types i. and ii. belong together, and 
also types iii., iv., v., it is as yet not proved 
that those two groups of type were both used 
in the same office, and that a similar objection 
may he made as regards types vi. vii., viii., 
between none of which any connexion, except 
that of a family-likeness, has ever been esta¬ 
blished. So that, if we split up the one group 
of eight types into five groups, and suppose 
that each group belonged to a different printer, 
the nineteen editions of the Donatua may all be 
supposed to have been printed in the space of 
a few years. It might even be supposed that 
the founders of the different types transferred 
some of their stock to another person to enable 
him to print Donatuaea. This last supposition 
may be met at once by the fact that there is 
no trace anywhere, so far as we know, of any 
large stock of type from which portions could 
be transferred. Nor do we hear of such 
transfers before about 1480, except the two 
supposed transfers of Gutenberg to Pfister and 
Bechtermiinctze; and these are both so doubtful 
that we had better build no speculations upon 
them. And, as regards disconnecting types i. 
and ii. from iii., iv., v., and these in their turn 
from vi., vii, viii., and the latter again one 
from the other, it is possible; but even then we 
retain six editions of the Donatua in type i., 
and of one of them fragments were used as 
binder’s waste at the end of 1473, while in 
type v. (which was in existence before Septem¬ 
ber 13, 1474) we have also six editions of the 
same work, while there are four editions in 
type iv., which must be assumed to have existed 
and perhaps to have been used up before type v. 
began to be employed. So that the net result of 
all these speculations would be the establishment 
of at least five new early printers in the 
Netherlands, all working a considerable time 
before 1474, and none of them leaving a trace 
of their existence behind. Such a supposition 
is possible of one, perhaps of two, but hardly 
of five or more printers. So that after all it 
seems better to keep the eight types together 
and see how the dates 1446 to 1474 will work. 

At this point we think it useful to compare 
oar forty-five incunabula with some of the 
earliest books printed in the Low Countries, at 
Utrecht, Louvain, Ac. (circa 1473-1480); when 
vs find that the latter have nothing in common 


with them, but that, on the other hand, the 
types of our forty-five books remind us, 
every respect, of the earlier period of the 
Dutch blockbooks and MSS. (chap. xi). We 
also find that they are all, so far as we know, 
without any colophon, which would be incom 
patible with a period after 1471, but not with 
the earlier period of the blockbooks and MSS. 
(chap. xi.). We see, moreover, that out of the 
forty-five books, no less than thirty-three are 
printed on vellum, which is incompatible with 
a period after 1471, but not with the earlier 
period of the blockbooks and MSS. (chap, xi.) 
It is true we hesitate for a moment to turn tbis 
vellum printing into evidence for an early 
period, because we observe that nearly all the 
later editions of the Donatua are also printed 
on vellum, even so late as 1500, and perhaps 
later, so that it looks as if there existed an idea 
of having this and similar schoolbooks printed 
on stronger material than paper. This idea, 
however, seems to have already existed before 
or about 1456, as the six or seven early Mentz 
Donatuaea that we know of are also printed on 
vellum. But, of course, the idea, if it did 
exist, may just as well be supposed to have 
entered the mind of another, of a still earlier 
printer, who commenced, perhaps, in 1445 and 
left off in 1474. In such a case we may assume, 
not only that he commenced to print on vellum, 
because he was more accustomed to it than to 
paper, but that he continued to print on it by 
way of custom or tradition, and that other 
printers caught the habit or custom from him, 
or from seeing his products. But if we place 
this printer, with all his vellum products, say, 
in the deoennium 1470-1480, there would seem 
to be a break in the vellum printing from 1456 
to 1470, for during that period printing on 
paper was universal wherever printing had 
been introduced, and even Donatuaea began to 
appear printed on paper. So that, after all, 
this almost exclusive vellum printing seems 
more compatible with a period before, than after, 
1470. Nor do we find anything in the woodcuts 
of the Speculum inconsistent with the early 
period in which these books must be placed on 
account of the anopisthographio mode of their 
printing (chap, xi., ix.). Finally, we compare 
our forty-five Dutch with some early German 
incunabula, by preference the earliest of Mentz, 
to ascertain whether the workmanship in the 
two groups of books forbids us to place the 
former in the same or in an earlier period than 
the German books. But we can see no reason 
(chap, x.) why, for instance, the Laurentiua 
Valla, in type iii., should not be placed in point 
of time by the side of the Catholicon of 1460, 
or why the four editions of the Speculum should 
not be plaoed a few years earlier than 1454- 
1460 (the Sexennium of the Mentz Indulgences 
of 1464, the Psalters of 1457 and 1469 and the 
Catholicon of 1460); nor why some of the 
Dutch Donatuaea should not be placed a few 
years earlier than the Gutenberg and Schoeffer 
Donatuaea. For, not only have we learned that 
from at least 1454, when the first printed date 
makes its appearance, till ahput 1477, all 
printers followed one universal plan of print¬ 
ing, that is, they simply imitated the MSS. of 
their time, so that there is scarcely any differ¬ 
ence in the mode of printing books, and, there¬ 
fore, hardly any difference m their look (ohap. 
vi.); but we have seen that through this 
unaltered, and therefore uncertain and decep¬ 
tive look, books have often been placed fifty, 
forty, thirty, twenty, or ten years backwards 
or forwards, in accordance with fresh evidence 
or new opinions (chap, vi., viii.). 

Having now examined and weighed all the 
internal and external features of our Dutch 
incunabula, and every positive and negative 
argument that we can advance ourselves, or 
find advanced by others, for or against the 
period 1446 to 1474, and finding nothing against, 


but everything in favour of it, we turn to 
history and are at once reminded (1) of the 
testimony in the Cologne Chronicle of 1499 
(=Ulrich Zell) which deolares not only that the 
Donatuaea printed in Holland were printed before 
there was any printing at Mentz, where it did 
not commence before 1450, but that these 
Donatuaea served as models (the first prefigura¬ 
tion, the beginning ) for the printing at Mentz 
(ohap. x., xiL)—a testimony whioh is all the 
stronger because it appears as a contradiction 
of the tradition or rumour that Gutenberg 
invented printing at Mentz. (2) Of the passage 
in the Batavia of Hadrianus Junius, claiming, 
very circumstantially, and independently of the 
Cologne Chronicle, the honour of the invention 
of printing for Laurens Janszoon Coster, of 
Haarlem (chap, it, x., xiL, xiii.), and basing 
this claim not merely upon the tradition whioh 
lived in Junius’s time (1568) among the inhabit¬ 
ants of the town, but upon the speculum (the 
four editions of which we could not possibly 
place in the decennium 1470-1480) and the 
Doctrinale, two works printed in the identical 
types used in at least six of our earliest Dona¬ 
tuaea which we may fit into Zell’s account 
(chap. xii.). This account we find indirectly 
confirmed by the finding at Haarlem, four 
times over, of fragments of our books, and even 
one leaf whioh had been used as binder’s waste 
by the very bookbinder whom Junius alleges to 
have been the servant of the inventor. And 
though we cannot as yet acoept Junius’s 
year, 1440, as that in which the invention of 
printing was made, much less his year (1442) as 
that of the transference of printing to Mentz 
(through Coster’s types), we must not pin an 
author of the sixteenth century striotly to 
all his dates, even if we were sure that the text 
of the Batavia were correct as it stands. But 
we find that we cannot be so sure of this point. 
On the contrary, the date of Junius’s preface 
(1575) and the 128 years of his text suggest 
1446 as the date of the invention, and 1442 in 
the text might be an error for 1452 (chap. xiii.). 

(3) Of the assertions of Van Zuren and Coorn- 
hert, both living at Haarlem about 1561, and 
speaking publicly of the Haarlem invention. 

(4) Of a pedigree, said to be of about 1520, of 
the reputed Haarlem inventor’s family, on 
which it is asserted that “ Coster brought the 
first print into the world in 1446 ” (chap. xiii.). 

(5) Of two MS. entries of an Abbat of Cambray 
that in 1446 (therefore, before there was 
admittedly any printing at Mentz) and 1451, he 
bought printed* copies of the Doctrinale, of 
which we have also seven editions (the interval 
between each being undoubtedly greater than 
that between the Donatuaea, as it was neither 
such a small, nor such a popular, book) printed 

Holland, threef of them printed in the 
identioal types of the earliest Donatuaea (which 
we may fit into Zell’s acoount), and of the 
Speculum on which Junius bases his assertion. 

At this point we examine the claims of 
Gutenberg and of Mentz (chap, xiv.), and find 
that the assertion of an invention of printing 
there about 1450 is rather oontradicted by the 
perfection in which the art makes its appearance 
there all at once in 1454. We see, moreover, 

* The term is, as we know, getta an molla, ot jet tax 
an molla ; and the phrase is, as Bernard (Origuu i. 

97 sqq.) shows, by at least eight examples, applied 
from 1474 to 1593 to typographically printed 
books, while he adds that ne could multiply his 
examples without end, the phrase being used in 
the north and south of France till the present time. 

It seems quite plain that the abbat is speaking of 
a new, not generally known, mode of manufactur¬ 
ing books. But in 1446 or 1451 neither MS. 
books nor blockbooks were unknown or new; 
therefore, it seems natural to apply the abbat’s 
phrase to the new mode of printing. 

t If Junius is oorreot, one of these edition* was 
printed at Mentz, but with the typo* stolen from 
Ooster. 
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that all the testimonies which speak of such an 
invention there are mere pieces of late gossip or 
rumours, all of which we c m trace to Gutenberg 
himself, or at least to his servant, and two 
of his relatives, and which are in no case based, 
like the Holland and Haarlem claims, on dis¬ 
tinctly and especially named books. They 
come to us, in the first instance, not from 
Mentz, nor from Germany, but in an offhand 
and suspioious way from Italy and Prance, anil 
only much later from Germany itself; whereas, 
on the other hand, Gutenberg himself and all 
those at Mentz or in its neighbourhood—who 
ought to have known, and ought to and would 
have spoken, if an invention had taken place 
there—preserve the strictest silence in public, 
and seem to know nothing about it, though 
some of those men speak of the art of printing 
with consummate minuteness, and mention 
everything except the one thiDg needful, namely 
that the art of printing had been invented by 
Gutenberg or at Mentz. Under these circum¬ 
stances is seems inexpedient to infer from 
this silence at Mentz and in Germany any 
thing but that the invention was not made 
there. 

Seeing then that there is absolutely no 
foundation for the claims of Gutenberg and 
Mentz to the honour of the invention, except 
such a one as would have to be rejected, even 
if we had never heard of any other claims, we 
turn again to the Dutch books. And, finding 
that the testimonies—the independent testi¬ 
monies—of the Cologne Chronicle, Junius, etc., 
point to the Specula, Donahues, Doctrinales, 
which we have examined above, as the first 
books ever printed, and that these books in 
their turn bibliographically agree with the 
testimonies and the dates mentioned in them, 
and that no other town nor any other printer 
ever laid claim to these books—we have hardly 
any choice but to ascribe, till the contrary has 
been proved, the honour of the invention of 
printing to Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, 
fixing the date provisionally not later than 1446 
(the end of 1445). 

Suppose now that we assume, for one 
reason or another, that Gutenberg invented 
printing with movable types at Mentz, we 
should at once feel puzzled what books to as¬ 
cribe to him, for none bear his name; and those 
that are usually attributed to him (as the 31- 
line Indulgence of 1454, the 36-line Bible, 
&c., and three or four Donatuses) we have, 
while grouping our German incunabula, placed 
with those of Albrecht Pflster at Bamberg, 
who printed with these types in 1461 (chap, vi 7). 
But certain considerations, as the early date 
(1454) of the Indulgence, and the small brief 
type in the Indulgence, which was never used 
by Pflster, lead us to think that perhaps Guten¬ 
berg may have printed the earliest works 
ascribed to him, and have afterwards trans¬ 
ferred his type to Albrecht Pflster. And 
though this would be entirely against all that 
we see happen from 1454 till 1477 (chap, vi.), 
we assume its possibility, otherwise there would 
be no books at all that could be apportioned to 
Gutenberg, for the 30-line Indulgence of 
1454, ana the 42-line Bible (Mazarine Bible), 
must be put down to Peter Scboeffer, while all 
the other books, as the Cathnlicon of 1460, &c., 
ascribed to Gutenberg, are too late to serve as 
a basis for a claim to the honour of the inven¬ 
tion of printing. 

Suppose, then, that the early Mentz books 
must be arranged as in my work on Guten- 
berg (p. 150 sqg.), we are again puzzled at the 
perfection in which printing appears at Mentz 
the moment that we hear of it (chap. xii,). 
Well, it is said, the experiments of the inventor 
may not have resulted in anything worth pre¬ 
serving, or, if they had any practical results, 
these may not have come down to us. Or we 
say that the Donatuses known to be printed in 


the 36-line Bible type (chap, x.) are Guten¬ 
berg’s first-fruits.* ! 

When these answers have removed to some 
extent our doubts, we are again at our wit’s 
end how to explain the profound silence 

E reserved, for at least thirteen years (1455-1468), 
y every one at Mentz and in Germany 
about an inventor, the invention itself, and 
the place of invention, though elaborate 
attempts were made during that period to pro¬ 
claim loudly and publicly that some new mode, 
some by-invention, had come into existence 
whereby books might be printed. There is, 
therefore, no secrecy about the art of printing 
itself; but that it was invented at Mentz, and 
that a German invented it, is carefully concealed. 
Aud even Gutenberg himself preserves this 
inexplicable silenoe on two occasions (the law¬ 
suit of 1455, and the Catholicon of 1460) when 
he, if he had been an inventor, ought to have 
spoken (chap. xiv.). Well, it is said, Gutenberg 
was robbed of all that he had made and done 
to put his new art into execution, and remained, 
moreover, heavily indebted to those who had 
so robbed him ; so that his own interest forbade 
him to say anything not only in 1455, but 
when he published a large folio volume (in 1460) 
with all the details of his new art oarefully 
described, for if he had said anything his oopies 
would at once have been seized, and his printing 
office too. Moreover, all those loud and public 
proclamations about the new art, omitting all 
details about the inventor, &o., were issued by 
the inventor’s enemies, and it was in their own 
interest to omit such details; and, at any rate, 
Scboeffer (Gutenberg’s enemy) speaks (in 1468) 
of .Tohan (Gutenberg) as one of the prothocarag- 
matid librorum of Mentz. 

These answers, however, seem lame and 
unsatisfactory in every respect (chap, xiv.); 
and so we ask whether this silence is not much 
better explained by the Cologne Chronicle of 
1499, which says, by the mouth of Ulrich Zell, 
the famous Cologne printer, and a disciple of 
the early Mentz school, that the Donatuses 
printed in Holland before there was any print¬ 
ing done in Mentz were the models, the 
beyinning of the Mentz printing, and that all 
that the latter town could lay claim to was that 
it had perfected the art of printing ? Oh no, it 
is said, Zell meant xylographically printed 
Donatuses (chap, x., xii.), and even these were 
not printed in Holland, but in Flanders (chap, 
xii.). Or even if Zell meant typographically 
printed Donatuses, and even if he did mean 
Holland, he was an enemy of Gutenberg (chap, 
xii.), and, therefore, invented this story in order 
to injure his reputation. We now begin to 
smile, for the very persons who charge Zell, in 
this particular case, with gross inaccuracy or 
ignorance, and even with deliberate falsehood, 
Birnply for the sake of venting a supposed spite 
against Gutenberg, tell us, in another place, 
that Zell is such a high authority on all matters 
connected with printing that, for instance, his 
testimony as to the date of Mentz printing 
(1450) must be accepted ss Gospel-truth. Or 
they say that Zell did not suggest the passage 
about the Dutch Donatuses, forgetting at the 
same time that if Zell did not suggest it, some- 


• It is rather dangerous to base Gutenberg’s 
claim, as Dr. Yander Linde does ( Oeschichte , 813), 
on one or two Donatuses in the 36-line Bible type, 
and to place these about 1448-1450, and at the 
very same time to relegate another set of the same 
school book printed in Holland, and showing the 
same primitive workmanship as the Mentz 
Donatuses, to the decennium 1470-1480. It is true, 
the Donatus facsimiled in Dr. Van der Linde’s last 
book has, if possible, more uneven lines than any 
of theDutoh Donatuses -, but every one must see that 
this merely arises from the larger and broader 
size of the types of the Mentz Donatus, aud is 
not due to any greater degree of skill o( incom¬ 
petence on the part of the printer. 


body else must have done it, for it is printed in 
the Cologne Chronicle. 

Still, we ask further what to d) with the 
genuine entries in the Diary of the Abbat <>t 
Cambray, from which it appears that be. in 14it- 
and 1451, bought copies of the Doctrinale which 
were printed typographically {jette ess moilef 
Oh, it is answered, they were not printed 
typographically but from wooden block* 
(xylographically)! But, we rejoin, the phrase 
“jette en molle” is exclusively applied, from 
1474 till the present day, to typographically 
printed books. The reply is that in the 
particular oase of the Abbat of Cambray it must 
refer to xylography, and that afterwards 
this technical phrase was transferred to the 
language of typography. We ask again 
whether any xylogrephio Doctrinales are known 
to exist. The answer is no. 

Wehaveafewmorequestionstoask: (1) What 
is to be done with the acoount of Hadri&nus 
Junius with respect to the Haarlem claims to 
the honour of the invention (chap. x.-xiiL) ' 
It is an independent and a very circumstantial 
account, every particular of which has bear 
found to be accurate, exoept the wooden types 
of the Speculum the theft of Coster’s types, 
and the precise date of the invention, three 
points as to which we have for the present no 
adequate information, but which have, as yet, 
not been proved to be inaccurate. The answer 
is: everything is a falsehood, a fiction, a fable, 
a myth. (2) What is to be done with the 
earlier allusions of Van Zuren and Coomheri 
to an invention of printing at Haarlem r 
All this is again a fiction, a falsehood. 
(3) What is to be done with the pedigree 
of 1520 (chap, xiii.), made for an in¬ 
habitant of Haarlem who gloried in being a 
descendant of Lourens Janazoon Coster, the 
Haarlem inventor of printing, on which we 
find inscribed, not bombastic phrases of family 
pride, but the simple and homely a-aertion that 
Lourens Janazoon Coster “ brought the fine 
print iuto the world” ? The answer is : it is a 
fabrication, or if it is genuine (and most of the 
particulars are correct, though one or two we 
oannot as yet explain), the assertion inscribed 
ou it is a fabrication, a falsehood invented for 
the sake of exalting the family of Gerrit 
Thomaszoon for whom it was made. 

We might here again ask why any man 
should deem it a source of pride to descend from 
a person “ who brought the first print into the 
world,” more especially if the assertion were 
not true and might easily have been replaced 
by someone more ambitious. But we now 
know enough. We see that the tradition of 
Gutenberg being the inventor of printing is not 
based on any book or any trustworthy testi¬ 
mony ; that it can be traced to himself only, or 
(chap, xiv.) to his servant, who settled at Basel 
and speaks (about 1460) of it as a rumour, and to 
two of his relatives, who do not speak of it before 
the end of the fifteenth century, nearly thirty- 
years after Gutenberg’s death; that neither 
Gutenberg himself, nor any of his German or 
Mentz contemporaries, when they speak in 
public, seem to know anything about it; that 
the earliest assertion of an invention of printing 
in Germany comes to us, not from Germany, 
but from Italy, and the earliest mention of 
Gutenberg’s name from France; that the claims 
of Germany and Gutenberg are contradicted so 
early as 1499 by a work of considerable 
authority, especially in a matter of this kind; 
that if the tradition, in spite of all these 
damaging drawbacks, is to be maintained, it 
can only be done (1) by applying extraordinary 
modes of interpretation to the Cologne Chronicle, 
and to the entries of the Abbat of Cambray; 
(2) by the violation of all rules of fair and 
reasonable bibliography, asserting that a aet of 
German books are printed about 1454 and 
earlier, and that another, an entirely similar, 
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or rather more primitive set of Dutch books are 
printed about 1471 aud later ; (3) by wholesale 
imputations of falsehood, deoeit, and bad faith 
on the part of those who believe or assert that 
the invention of printing took place at Haarlem. 

On the other hand, the believers in the 
Haarlem claims need not oast the slightest 
imputation on those who were the first to think 
or suppose that the invention was made in 
Germany, or at Menu, or by Gutenberg. They 
merely have to trace the tradition or the 
rumour to its origin, and its hollowness is 
expoaed. At this point they need bat gather np 
all the testimonies in Dutch and German (the 
Cologne Chronicle; history as to an invention 
of printing in Holland, and confront these 
testimonies with the books (the Costeriana) on 
which these testimonies are based, and they 
will find that these books contradict, neither by 
their internal nor external appearance, the 
assertion that they are the firetfruits of the art 
of printing with movable metal types. 

Though my essay has run to much greater 
length than I expected, I have not yet 
touched a good mauy things which require to 
be cleared np. But they can be left alone for 
the present. Perhaps I have sorely tried the 
patience alike of the readers and the editor of 
the Academy. If this should be the case, I 
can only plead that I had to deal with a con¬ 
troversy of nearly four hundred years’ standing, 
and that we have nothing bat circumstantial 
evidence to approach it with. However clear 
such evidence may appear to those who collect 
and explain it, it always has to be set forth 
with great care and minuteness, and even then 
it is very often rejected, because it is circum¬ 
stantial only. I may again be permitted to 
say, what I said in my work on Gutenberg, that 
I have approached the subject without any 
passion, or any bias for, or antipathy against, 
persons or th’ngs, 1 have no particular love 
or fancy for Haarlem or Coster, nor any, even 
the smallest, hatred against Mentz, Gutenberg, 
or Germany. I have no other idea but that we 
all wish to know the truth if we can possibly 
get at it. J. H. Hessels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MYTH OF PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA. 

Settrington: Aug. 4.1887. 

My exposition of the tale of Cupid and 
Psyche as a Babylonian lunar myth has been so 
favourably received that I am emboldened to 
put forward an explanation of the Andromeda 
myth which has been suggested to me by the 
eclipse of the moon which took place last 
night. 

Andromeda must be identified with Astarte, 
the Phoenician moon goddess, since in one 
version the bride of Perseus is Andromeda, 
while in another we are told that his bride was 
Astarte, the daughter of Belus. While Andro¬ 
meda is Istar, Perseus is the sou of Zeus, which 
identifies him with Bel Merodach, the sou of 
Anu, who, like Zeus, is the firmament of heaven. 
At the time of the eclipse, the moon, bound to 
a lofty rock, is exposed to be devoured by the 
dragon of darkness, who creeps upon her, but 
is resoued by the god of light, who descends 
from the sky to slay the dragon, and take the 
moon goddess for his bride. This myth, like 
that of Cupid and Psyche, seems to have come 
to the Greeks from Babylonia through a 
Phoenician channel. The scene of the adven¬ 
ture is localised at lope (Joppa) on the Phoe¬ 
nician ooast, establishing beyond question the 
Phoenician source of the tale. The names of 
the personages point to an Eastern origin. 
Perseus is the eponymus of the Persians. 
Andromeda is the daughter of Cepheus, the 
eponymus of the Cephenes, who are identified 
by Herodotus with the proto-Persiaus, and by 
Hellanicus, more correctly, with the Chaldeans. 
Cepheus, we are also told, was the son of Belus. 

Some of the details of the myth may also be 
noted. Andromeda, like Psyche and other 
lunar heroines, was famed to be the most 
beautiful of maidens. The rock to which she 
is bound reminds us of the lofty rock to which 
Psyche wauders. Andromeda, like Psyohe, is 
condemned by an oracle to be wedded and 
devoured by a hideous serpent. The identity 
of Perseus and Bel-Merodaoh is shown by the 
sickle-shaped sword which Perseus carries, and 
which is also borne by Bel-Merodach in the 
well-known Assyrian slab in the British 
Museum on which the oonfliot is pictured. 
Perseus has the winged sandals which denote 
a solar hero. The Babylonian dragon has the 


scales, the wiDgs, and daws of the Greek 
monster. In the Babylonian legend, Bel- 
Merodach, like Perseus, is arrayed in “ glisten¬ 
ing armour,” and has a helmet of “light like 
fire ” upon his head. The lunar connexion is 
also indioated by. the faot that during the 
conflict the dragon stopped the flowing of the 
tide, which was resumed after he was slain. 
Prof. Sayce recognises the Babylonian legend 
as describing in “ thinly-veiled language the 
eclipse of the moon ” (Uibbert Lectures, p. 102); 
but he does not seem to have notioed that the 
Greek myth of Perseus and Andromeda describes 
still more plainly the same phenomenon. 

In many mythologies a lunar eclipse has been 
explained as the moon being devoured by a 
dragon; and we see how the fight between Bel 
and the dragon, originally a Babylonian myth 
of lunar observatiou. became to the Greeks the 
story of Perseus aud Andromeda, reappearing 
in later Christian hagiology as the legend of 
St. George and the dragon, which, like the 
story of Perseus, was localised on the Phoenician 
coast. It is very curious that Bel-Merodach, 
the patron and protector of the great empire of 
Nebuchadnezzar, should thus have been trans¬ 
formed into St. George, the patron saint of 
England and her vaster empire. 

Isaac Taylor. 


“ COLLATION OF FOUR IMPORTANT MANUS¬ 
CRIPTS.” 

Clermont en Auvergne: Aug. 1,1887. 

I have only just seen the Academy of July 
16, in which Prof. T. K. Abbott complains that 
I have “brought a serious charge against 
him.” 

I am very sorry if I have misrepresented 
the case; and it is quite possible that I may 
have done so. As I Rave no books at hand at 
the present time to ascertain the fact, I admit 
it readily on the assertion of Prof. Abbott. 

It is quite possible that, in writing my 
“Essay on the Four Important MSS.” I remem¬ 
bered only, as I do even now. what Dr. Ceriani 
had told me about his collations in a few 
places, and that I did not sufficiently consider 
that the joint editors had caused a oopy of 
cursive 346 (1) to be made, (2) to be revised by 
Dr. Ceriani. If this be so, it is evident that 
Prof. Abbott did his best to reproduce the MS. 
Only one other course would have been better 
—viz., to reproduce some pages by photo¬ 
lithography. I believe that 1 have, indeed, 
recommended such a reproduction in that 
particular case, because the minute details of 
accentuation, itacisms, and general ortho¬ 
graphy have a special value when one wants 
to decide in what relation these really im¬ 
portant MSS. stand to each other. As we 
know now not four only but at least eight 
MSS. of the same class, I would advise the 
reproduction of a few pages of each MS. by 
photolithography. Abb£ Martin. 


Loweetolt: Aug. 1,1887. 

In my note in the Academy of July 16 I 
purposely confined myself to the contradiction 
of an injurious statement of the Abbd Martin. I 
should like, however, to be permitted to oorrect 
a misconception of the AbbS’s of a different 
kind, aud of some critical interest. He asserts 
that the principal reason alleged for holding 
that the codices of the Gospels 13, 69, 124, 346, 
are derived from a single archetype, is their 
agreement as to the position of the pericopa de 
aiiultera. This is entirely erroneous. The 
reasons alleged by Prof. Ferrar and myself are 
their coincidence in a very large number of 
minute particulars, not the least important for 
this purpose being manifest errors, and the 
absence of any serious difference, exoept such 
as can be accounted for by the natural dis¬ 
position to substitute a familiar for an n n uimal 
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reading. As the four MSS. axe not supposed 
to be immediately derived from the common 
archetype, such substitutions constitute no 
objection to the hypothesis of a common origin, 
which appears to be set beyond doubt by the 
fact that, whereas peculiar readings common to 
all the four, or to three of them, are very 
frequent, an unusual reading is rarely confined 
to one of the group. Thus, if an unusual 
reading occurs in cod. 346, it is pretty certain 
to be found in 13 also, and is even likely, to 
be found in the other two. Cod. 124 has been 
more frequently brought into conformity with 
the common text than the other three, while 
cod. 69 often has peculiar readings, due to the 
perverse ingenuity of the scribe himself (or his 
predecessor). This is not mere conjecture, but 
is a deduction from the tendency shown by his 
readings in cases where there can be no doubt. 
And this exposure of the true character of the 
peculiar readings of 69 is not unimportant. It 
remains to be seen whether the fifth MS. 
added to the group by the Abb6 Martin, or the 
others added by Prof. Bendel Harris, will stand 
the test referred to above. 

T. K. Abbott. 


SCIENCE. 

BOTANICAL BOOKS. 

Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By 
F. O. Bower and S. H. Vines. Part II. 
(Macmillan.) In this seoond part, Drs. Bower 
and Vines complete their useful handbook to 
the laboratory student in botany. The present 
part is devoted to the mosses, algae, and fuugi, 
aud is marked by the same accurate description 
and careful instruction as the first part. The 
plan adopted of printing certain words and 
phrases on each page in thick letters is a very 
convenient and useful way of calling the 
student’s attention to the salient points in the 
structure of the object he has before him for 
examination. If we might offer a criticism on 
the usually admirable selection of types, we 
might express our surprise at the omission of all 
reference to the Cbaraceae—organisms, which, 
from their abundance and the ease with which 
the structure of the reproductive organs is made 
out under the microscope, are among those 
most frequently placed before the student in 
practical botanical examinations. More space 
might also, we think, have been given to the 
diatoms and desmids—organisms, again, of 
great abundance, and presenting many most 
interesting physiological phenomena. Seeing 
that the second part of the work is only two- 
thirds the thickness of the first part, there 
would seem to be no reason for this scantiness 
of treatment. These, however, are minor 
criticisms, and the work is one whioh should be 
in the hands of every practical botanist. 

Handbook of the Fcrn-AUies. By J. G. 
Baker. (Bell.) This is essentially a work for 
the collector and herbarium-student. In sub¬ 
stance, it is to a large extent a reprint 
of papers which have appeared in the 
Journal, of Botany , but enlarged and brought 
down to date. In form, it is a companion- 
volume to Hooker and Baker’s synopsis 
Filicum, and consists of critical descriptions of 
every known species of vascular cryptogams 
outside the Filices or ferns, i.e., of the 
Equisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginellaceae, 
and Bhizocarpeae. Between 500 and 600 species 
are here described, considerably more than one- 
half belonging to the genus Selaginella. The 
special object of the book being to serve as a 
guide for the identification of living or 
herbarium-specimens, the author has not 
encumbered it with entering into those points 
of morphology and minute structure which 
will be found in text-books and monographs ; 
tnd Mr. Baker’s intimate acquaintance with 


the class of plants of which he treats is sufficient 
uarantee of the excellence of the work. It 
Us a gap which has long been felt. 

Illustrations of the British Flora', an Illus¬ 
trated Companion to Mr. Bentham’s Handbook. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (Beeve 
& Co.) The publishers have now issued in a 
separate volume the wood-engravings which 
formerly appeared in the illustrated edition of 
Mr. Bentham’s Handbook, adding thereto new 
cuts of recently admitted species. The engrav¬ 
ings, which are accompanied by enlarged dis¬ 
sections of parts, we for the most part good 
and characteristic. The swollen leaves of 
Sedum dasyphyllum (fig. 363), with their feeble 
attachments; the blistered foliage of Helmin- 
thia echioides (578); the erect catkins of Betula 
nana — Me very well hit off. And the Bomulea 
(1019) is visibly R. columnae, not the R. bulbo- 
codium of earlier editions. In fig. 979, Malaxis 
paludosa, the artist indicates—what Mr. 
Bentham omits among his characters—the 
oellulM bulbils on the leaves developing into 
new plants. On the other hand, it is awkward 
to have a prostrate plant sketched erect, as 
Oenista pilosa (229). Arabic stricta (61) is not 
drawn with its graceful curve of the stem, nor 
Montia /onfana(174) with its incurved flowers 
and seed vessels. In Ranunculus ficaria we 
miss the bulbils in the axils of the leaves— 
all the more needful to be noticed because the 
plant rarely seeds in England. But the book 
ought to Btand on every botanist’s shelf side- 
by-side with Sir William Hooker’s new edition 
of Bentham’s Handbook (noticed in the 
Academy of April 2). 

A School Flora: for the use of Elementary 
Botanical Classes. By W. M. Watts. (Biving- 
tons.) A little trip undertaken in the company 
of this book through one of the most flowery 
pMts of South England satisfies us that it will 
be an excellent aid to young botanists. With 
its assistance they ought to have no difficulty 
in identifying all the wild plants which they 
are likely to meet with. Its plan is to guide 
the inquirer to the right name by means of a 
series of keys, like those given by Babington 
and Bentham, but reduced to the utmost 
degree ofj simplicity. These indicate, by a 
series of alternatives, first the sub-class to 
which the plant belongs; then the natural 
order; then the genus; and, lastly, the 
species. If the student chooses a wrong alter¬ 
native— e.g., pronounces a corolla regular when 
it is really irregular—he will, of course, go 
astray; but he can only blame his own mal- 
observation, as the alternatives Me quite 
cleMly put. An eMlier edition of the book 
was intended for the Giggleswick school only, 
and therefore included merely such plants as 
grow around that centre; but the Flora has 
now been extended to include all “ common ” 
plants, and the rarer ones which Me within 
reach of several of our lMge schools. It will 
thus be found generally useful, and all school 
field clubs and natural history societies should 
add it to their libraries. At p. vi., where the 
Germander 8peedwell is taken as an example of 
how to work the keys, we cannot make the 
instructions come quite right. Possibly they 
were printed for the first edition and have not 
been corrected to fit the paging of the second. 
This does not, however, affect the clearness of 
the keys themselves. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

An Arabic Manual. By J. G. Lansing. 
(Chicago: American Publication Society of 
Hebrew.) Prof. Lansing has produced a much- 
needed grammar of classical Arabic. We 
possess, indeed, a fair abundance of Arabic 
grammars; but they are either too slight and 
superficial, or else, hike that of Dr. Wright, too 


elaborate for the beginner. Prof. Lansing , -who 
has spoken Arabic sinoe he was a child, and 
whose experience has since taught him what it 
is that the Occidental student exactly requires, 
has achieved the happy mean. We have no 
hesitation in saying that for practical purposes 
his grammar is the best in existence. It is clear, 
well-arranged and compact; and, while doing 
full justice to the richness of Arabic grammar, 
does not confuse the learner with a multitude 
of details. The reading lessons and vocabulary 
at the end will be found particulMly useful: 
while the fact that Arabic is almost his mother- 
tongue gives the author a practical mastery over 
the language which the Western scholar rarely 
attains. America is to be congratulated on 
having students to demand and a teacher to 
provide a book of the kind. 

Dr. August Muller has brought out a fifth 
edition of the well-known Arabische Grammatik 
of C. F. Caspari (Halle: das Waisenhaus). The 
editor acknowledges in his preface that the 
work, in order to bring it up to the standard of 
modem philological science, needed a thorough 
remodelling, which his other engagements have 
not permitted him to attempt The new 
edition, therefore, corresponds paragraph for 
paragraph with its predecessor, though a great 
number of improvements have been made in 
detail. The volume is beautifully printed. 

Acta Sancti Mar Abdu'l Masich aramaice 
et la tine edidit nunc primutn ex cod. Londi- 
nensi (Addit. M88. 12,174) Josephus Coriuy. 
8.J. (Bruxelles: Societe beige ae librairie.) 

In a recently issued fasciculus of the Ana¬ 
lecta Bollandiana, Father Coriuy, Professor 
of Holy Scripture at Louvain, has published 
the Syriac text with a Latin translation of the 
Acts of St Mar Abdu’l Masich. The text is 
that of Codex No. 12,174 (Addit.) of the 
British Museum (see W. Wright, Catalogue »i 
Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, acquired 
since the year 1SS8. Part iii., p. 1,132). The 
late Henry Matagne, one of the most distin- I 
guished among the new Bollandists, copied it 
in 1867, with a great number of other Syriac 
MSS. which he intended to use for the subse¬ 
quent volumes of the Acta Sanctorum. Death 
prevented him; and this explains why this MS., 
copied twenty years ago, only appears now. 
Father Coriuy has accomplished with great 
care his twofold task as editor and translator. 
Moreover, his work is stamped with the 
authority of Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge, 
who has revised the proofs and examined the 
version. The publication of the learned 
Belgian scholM deserves to be received favour¬ 
ably by all readers who are interested in the 
monuments of Aramean literature. 

Manud de la Langue Tigrai. By J. Schreiber. 
(Vienna: Hoelder.) The Tigrai language is the 
dialect of Central and Northern Abyssinia, and 
is the Tigrina of Praetorius, whose learned 
work upon it is well known to Semitic scholars. 
Father Schreiber’s object is a practical, rather 
than a scientific, one; and he has compiled his 
manual not for the sake of scholars, but of 
missionaries and travellers. As it is based on 
the spoken language of the people, however, 
and not upon the literary language of European 
translators, the scholars also will give it a 
cordial welcome. 

Lingua 'Afar nel Nord-est dell’ Africa. By 
G. Colizza. (Vienna: Hoelder.) The ’Afar 
are an Abyssinian population, called Danakil 
by their Tigrai neighbours, who occupy the 
valley and some islands between the Bay of 
Adulis and the Gulf of Tejurah. With the 
help of Prof. Beinisch, Signor Colizza has 
compiled a grammar of their language, followed 
by a number of short texts and a vocabulary. 
His laborious work will prove very useful in 
these days of growing African trade, while 
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the philologist will find in it mnch to occupy 
his attention. We only wish that the author 
had remembered the weaknesses of human 
nature and added translations to all his texts. 

Prof. Keiniscii himself has just published 
the second volume of his work on Die Bilin- 
Sprache (Vienna: Hoelder), which contains an 
elaborate dictionary of the language. He has 
thns laid the students of the African languages 
under a fresh obligation, and added another to 
the many services he has rendered to African 
philology. Whatever comes from Prof. 
Reinisoh’s hand is the work of a master. 

Arische Forachungen. Part II. By C. Bar- 
tholonaae. (Halle: Niemeyer.) Dr. Bartholomae 
continues his valuable researches into the 
language of the Avesta. His notes on its 
phonology and grammar are primarily intended 
to clear up the meaning of the Zend texts ; but 
the comparative philologist will find much in 
them of interest and importance. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

The first number of the American Journal of 
Peychology will appear early in October, 
under the oditorship of Dr. 0. Stanley Hall, 
professor of psychology and pedagogios in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. The 
journal will be devoted to—(1) original con¬ 
tributions of a scientific character. These will 
consist partly of experimental investigations 
on the functions of the senses and brain, phy¬ 
siological time, psychophysic law, images and 
their association, volition, innervation, &c., 
and partly of inductive studies of instinct in 
animals, psyohogenesis in children, and the 
large fields of morbid and anthropological psy¬ 
chology, not excluding hypnotism, and the field 
vaguely designated as that of psychic research; 
and, lastly, the finer anatomy of the senses 
and the central nervous system, especially as 
developed by the latest methods of staining, 
section, &c. (2) Papers from other journals. 

Articles of unusual importance will be trans¬ 
lated from other languages, or even reprinted 
from other publications, in full or in abstract, 
if not generally accessible. (3) Digests and. 
reviews. An attempt will be made in each 
number to give a conspectus of the more im¬ 
portant psychological literature of the pre¬ 
ceding three months, and to review significant 
books, bad as well as good. While articles of 
unusual importance in the field of logic, the 
history of philosophy, practical ethics, and 
education will be welcomed, the main object of 
the journal will be to record the progress of 
scientific psychology, and special prominence 
will be given to methods of research. Among 
the readers whose studies the editor will bear 
in mind are these—teachers of psychology in 
higher institutions of learning, biologists and 
physiologists, anthropologists who are inte¬ 
rested in primitive manifestations of psycho¬ 
logical laws, and physicians who give special 
attention to mental and nervous diseases. The 
advancement of the science will be constantly 
kept in view, and the journal will be a record 
of the progress of investigations. The journal 
will be published quarterly, and with as much 
regularity as the supply of material warrants. 
Each number will contain from sixty to one 
hundred pages. The subscription price will be 
three dollars a year, in advanoe. English sub¬ 
scriptions may be forwarded through Messrs. 
Tiiibner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PAINTED CUNEIFORM WRITING. 

Oxford: Aug. 9,1887. 

The British Museum possesses among its 
treasures of Babylonian and Assyrian antiqui¬ 
ties a fragment of a clay tablet, preserved in 


the first tray of Table-case E in the Assyrian 
room, and marked a, which may, perhaps, 
possess some special interest. One of the two 
rather flat sides of the fragment is inscribed 
with seven small lines engraved with the com¬ 
mon Assyrian cuneiform characters of the 
period of Esarhaddon, Sennacherib, or Sardan- 
apallos. As only very few characters are left, 
I have not yet been able to make out whether 
the inscription to which the fragment belongs 
has been published or mentioned elsewhere. 
The other face of the tablet, however, bears a 
fragmentary line of signs, not engraved, but 
written on the clay with a kind of brick-red 
p>int. On a first view, the characters look 
like cuneiform Assyrian signs, showing the 
same style of writing as that of the so-called 
amu'ettea, some of which will be found described 
in my Bobylonitch-Aasyrieche LitercUur^ 106); 
and though only a few traces are left (viz., the 
end of a character like the Assyrian ig, one up¬ 
right wedge as if to indicate the name of a 
person, two wedges like the beginning of the 
Assyrian an, a mark like the end of nu, and a 
clearly written bar, mash), I have no doubt 
that the characters are really cuneiform writing, 
mainly because no other characters, Pehlevi, 
Phoenician, or Greek, would agree so well with 
what remains. The style shows that this was 
not a first attempt on the part of the scribe to 
draw the signs, but that he was well acquainted 
with them. Though I think it oertain that the 
writing is no modern forgery, I would not 
venture to determine to what exact period the 
characters belong; very probably they are 
much later than the engraved ones on the 
other side of the tablet. Perhaps some of the 
readers of the Academy will be interested in 
the faot I have stated; because it is, so far as I 
know, the first time that painted cuneiform 
writing has been discovered. Ch. Bezold. 


THE HITTITE3 AND FYTHAGOREANI8M. 

London: Ang. 8,1887. 

On a recent visit to Asia Mr. Greville Chester 
obtained a remarkable seal, found near Tarsus. 
The seal has been spoken of as “ Hittite ” ; and 
there are reasonable grounds for accepting this 
designation. It must be remembered, however, 
that in our present ignorance we apply this 
name to monuments which, though presenting 
one or more points of resemblance, may be found 
by and by to belong to types or classes widely 
divergent. Though, so far as I am aware, the 
newly discovered seal gives no additional aid in 
the decipherment of the inscriptions, yet it is of 
great interest. 

It may be described generally as of cubical 
form, with engraved figures on five sides. 
On the circular seal from Tuzgat in Asia 
Minor, which the British Museum obtained 
last autumn, there are numerous equilateral 
triangles, which seem intended merely to fill 
up vacant spaces. But the evidence of the 
Yuzgat seal, taken together with that of the 
new seal, leads to the conclusion that the 
triangle had anciently in Asia Minor a mystical 
significance, as we know was the case in India, 
where it was regarded as the source of all 
things. Here we may recall the curious state¬ 
ment of Plutarch (De hide, c. 76) that the 
Pythagoreans called the equilateral triangle 
Athena, with the additions Tpiroytrtia and 
Kopvgwyirns (8prung-from-the-vertex),* both of 

* It is here worthy of note that, together with a 
Phoenician inscription, there is a basrelief on a 
stele of Lilybaeum (figured in the Corpus Inaorip- 
tionum Semttiearum, and by Perrot and Chipiez in 
their Hiatoira da l'Art, vol. iii., p. 309), on which 
occurs, as an object of worship, an equilateral 
triangle, with a head and projecting arms at the 
vertex. This figure sheds, not improbably, a good 
deal of light on the myth of Athene Bpringing from 
the head of Zeus. 


these (names being connected with the tri¬ 
angle. 

On the new seal a curious figure is found four 
times, always with divergent legs having 
tumed-up toes, or the so-called “Hittite 
boots.” These “Hittite boots” led me to 
conjeoture that this figure is a sort of abstract 
symbol of human nature. The figure itself is 
in all probability a modification of the equi¬ 
lateral triangle. Once it occurs with rounded 
head and projecting ears. In two cases a sort 
of cap in the shape of an equilateral triangle 
covers the head almost completely—an arrange¬ 
ment which becomes tolerably intelligible 
when we recollect the Pythagorean connexion 
of the equilateral triangle with the goddess of 
wisdom. The three-in-oneness denoted by the 
triangle is represented also on the newly dis¬ 
covered seal by the trident, which occurs three 
times in varying form. In one case it seems 
to contrast, as held by one figure, with two 
parallel rods or spears held by another. On 
another face of the seal, on which is found the 
curious symbol above mentioned and the tri¬ 
angle, a standing figure holds vertically in the 
right hand a single rod, and two parallel rods, 
also vertical, in his left, reminding us of the 
Pythagorean doctrines concerning duality and 
unity, the even and the odd, as well as 
that two and one make up the mystical 
number three. Such indications of Pytha- 
goreanism as are thus presented—and, perhaps, 
even the general cubical form of the seal, is to 
be taken in this connexion—are in accordance 
with the well-known traditions wbioh tell of 
the travels of Pythagoras, and connect the 
Pythagorean doctrines with the East. 

A short article of mine on the new seal, with 
two or three figures, appears in the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record for August; and I under¬ 
stand that the seal is to be fully engraved, and 
published together with, I believe, a paper 
from the pen of Prof. 8ayce, in the Journal of 
the Boyal Archaeological Institute. 

Thomas Tyler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

In compliment to Prof. Clifton, of Oxford, 
the name of Clif Ionite has been proposed by 
Mr. Fletcher, of the British Museum, to desig¬ 
nate a new meteoric mineral. In examining 
the meteoric iron which was found in 1884 at 
Youndegin, in Western Australia, Mr. Fletcher 
has discovered a black mineral which he regards 
as an allotropic form of carbon, different from 
any known terrestrial mineral. From a pre¬ 
liminary description published in Nature it 
appears that Ciiftonite resembles graphite in 
most of its physical properties, while it agrees 
with diamond in crystallising in the cubic 
system. 

The August number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, though rather thinner 
than usual, is noteworthy in that it contains a 
paper by Sir Charles Wilson descriptive of the 
Tribes inhabiting the Valley of the Nile north 
of Khartum. In the same number Prof. 
Ferrier and Dr. Lauder Brunton discuss the 
functional topography of the brain. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. J. A. Craig, of the Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, U.S.A., has given the first 
complete translation of the Monolith Inscrip¬ 
tion of Salmaneser II. in the July number 
of Hebraica. The correction of the text of 
this inscription was the main object of a visit 
to the British Museum in 1885. Opposite each 
page of the translation Dr. Craig gives a 
transcription in syllables of the text; philo¬ 
logical notes follow, and a list of corrections to 
the text in W. A. /. iii. 7, 8. 
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The first twelve numbers of the Diccionario were imported from the East; but there is no 
UimolOgico de la lengua Baacongada, by the late doubt that Labarte, in assigning a Byzantine 

■a* j . L_-_J /n • __ ... . . « ' .. 


Novia de 8alcedo, have appeared (Guipuzcoa : or i g ; n to every wor k 0 f art of any merit, was 
Eusebio Lopez). quite in the wrong. A passage in the 

We have reoeived a leaflet of four pages of chronicle of the abbey of Lobbea, cited by 
Volapuk applied to Basque, by J. M. 8cbleyer, me j n the Baffroi, vol. 3, and reproduced here, 
of Constance. proves that, contrary to Labarte’s opinion, 

—-- —=-=— : ..—=- “ the art of casting large works in metal was 

FINE ART. practised in Hainault in the second half of 

■r,-. ■ * n i i i the tenth century. The fact is, all the old 

Btalotra da V Art dana la Flandra, l Artoiaat la foundationg did not perish in the barbarian 

ffmnaut avant le XF‘ Stjcla. Par M. le j nva( ,i ong . Several of the Lothariogian 

Chanoine Dehaisnes. (Lille: Quarre ) monasteries escaped altogether, and of many 
This work, in three large quarto volumes, is others in the provinces with whioh the 
divided into two parts. The first, consisting of present work deals the pious inmates sought 
xxiv. and 1,065 pages, forming two volumes, refuge in flight; when the storm had passed 
closely printed in small type, contains all the they returned to their ruined homes, re¬ 
documents and every mention relating to art stored them, and resumed their life of prayer 
in Flanders, Artois, and Hainault prior to the and work. "We know that in the abbey of 
fifteenth century met with by the compiler Solignao, in Saint Eligius’s time, every monk 
during twenty-five years of work in the practised some art, and that in the eighth 
archives and public libraries of France and century the nuns of the abbey of Valenciennes 
Belgium M. Deshaisnes has examined 21,150 had a regular school for teaching embroidery 
deeds, 454 accounts, 14 registers, and 4 and illumination. Harlindis and Reinildis, 
cartularies iu the archives of the department daughters of a wealthy lend named Adelhard, 
of the North at Lille, and an almcst equal were brought up there. They founded a 
number in the archives and libraries of other nunnery at Aldeneyck, where are still pre- 
towns enumerated in the Preface. He has served a Book of Gospels, adorned with 
also extracted from the Jcta Sanctorum, the miniatures, and also some embroidery, the 
Opera diplomatica of Le Mire, the Historune work of their hands. The larger monasteries 


FINE ART. 


de Franca, 


Oermaniae hulorica, many printed cartularies 
and the memoirs of learned societies, a con¬ 
siderable number of notes relating to art in 


Monumenta were art centres ever ready to impart their 


knowledge not only to members of the same 
order, but to all who were willing to learn. 

It is interesting to know that in the 


the above-named provinces, all arranged in beginning of the ninth century the cathedral 
chtonological order. These fill 920 pages, of Cambrai had a painter who, in the con- 
followed by a most useful glossary of words temporary annals, is styled an excellent 
not explained in Ducange, Roquefort, de artist. His reputation spread beyond the 
Lsborde, or Gay. Two very complete In- province, and even into Normandy, whither 
dexes, the first of subjects, the second of ho was invited by Saint Ansegisus to adorn 
artists, terminate this part, which will hence- the walls of the abbey of Fontenelle. In 
forth be a standard book of reference for all the second half of the tenth century the 
students of the history of any branch of art abbey church of Lobbes was decorated with 


during the Middle Ages. 

The third volume contains a history of the 


wall paintings; and a coloured statue of our 
Lord, described as life-like, was set up at 


rise and progress of art in tbe district corre- great cost before the ambo. It is said to 
sponding with the present Belgian provinces have been incomparably finer than any other 
oi East and West Flanders and Hainault in that part of the country. The description 
and the French departments of the Nord and of these works, and many passages in the 
the Pas de Calais, bised on the documents chronicles of the abbeys of Liessies, Saint 
brought together in the other two volumes, Bertin, &o., prove that not only the cathedral 
and on an examination of the works of art and abbey churches, but also their refeo- 


that have escaped destruction. This volume, 
which may be purchased separately, naturally 
appeals to a larger number of readers, and 


tories and chapter-houses, were adorned with 
statuary and paintings. 

Very little sculpture of this period has 


will be heartily welcomed by all who interest come down to us with the exception of a few 
themselves in mediaeval art. It opens with fonts and tombstones. One example, the 
a brief sketch of early Gaulish and Gallo- wooden staff of Saint Aldegundis, a little 
Roman monuments and art-remains, and of over four feet high, carved with nineteen 
the diverse influences which contributed to subjects from the life of Christ, has escaped 
civilise and form the mixed race that in- destruction owing to its being a relic, 
habited this, in itself, rather uninteresting Although very rude, there is a good deal of 
country prior to the invasion of the Normans expression in the figures. The number of 
and Huns, who spread devastation through- ivory dipt.ycbs and plaques used for adorning 
out the land. Indeed, the only construction Books of the Gospels, shrines and portable 
dating from an earlier period now remaining altars, must have been very great, not only in 
is a portion of the ruins of the abbey of Saint church treasuries, but even in private hands, 


Bavo at Ghent, of the seventh century. 


aa may be gathered from inventories, such as 


chaps, iii to vi. the reader will find a brief that of the objects bequeathed to his children 
account of the chief works in the different by Everard, Count, of Cisoing. Many of 
branches of art prior to the twelfth century these were no doubt imported, but many more 
of which we have any record, and a descrip- must have been carved by the monks. As to 


tion of tbe few examples which have been 
happily preserved until now. A certain 
number of these, especially of the more 
portable class, and most of the precious stuffs, 


seals, to which sufficient attention has not as 
yet been given, there can be no doubt they 
were home productions. 

Of the goldsmith’s art of the Frankish and 


Merovingian period many specimens W- 
been dug up, tnc earliest and most interestuj 
being the sword and decorative objects hm 
in 1653 at Toumai, in the tomb of Childsi 
I. A gold cross in the treasury of tk 
cathedral of that town, and a ring us 
jewel at Mons, may be cited aa epecuan 
of ecclesiastical work. Tbe chronicles i 
religions hoases abound with notices of thw 
and show that the production of works s 
art was constantly going on. But it for iH 
these we have to rely chiefly on description 
there is one branch of art of which onaj 
specimens have come down to out? time. Ik 
publio libraries of Belgium and the North si 
France, notwithstanding the nomeroas i»: 
shameful acts of vandalism committed at th 
end of the last and commenoemeat of tb 
century, still preserve a sufficient number* 
specimens to enable us to follow and appn- 
ciate the influences at work, and the pro¬ 
gress of the art of the illuminator. Intis 
sixth chapter will be found descriptive notion 
of more than thirty illuminated MSS. h 
these early specimens we find examples i 
debased Roman art, imitations of Bysutiv 
designs, ss well ss vigorous Scottish ut 
AngloTSaxon work. It was not hownw 
until the eleventh centuty that art in tin 
countries ceased to be a mere servile imiUtis 
of antique or foreign work, and begin i» 
acquire a character of its own. A Mi h 
the town library of Valenciennes, the von 
of monks of the abbey of Saint Amaad, cm- 
tains several miniatures, evidently origin 
compositions, representing the principal e*wt‘ 
in the life of the founder. These may h 
cited as early examples of the native *choe-= 
of art which, in the following centuries, pro¬ 
duced ao many exquisite wofks. Mast 
writers, and among them Labarte, whss, 1 
am sorry to say, the author of this tola* 
quotes without a Word of protest, tbror 
ridicule oh what was a distinctive ehafseter- 
istic of the school—namely, the representa¬ 
tion of evehts of earlier times as if cofite#- 
porary. Now, this oontehtion is tno*t 
tainly incorrect. The principal persons, sad I 
as Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and the Apostle* | 
have always a conventional costume; and u 
the minor figures were clothed in costen; 
porary costnme and the scene laid amid low 
surroundings, it was to make the people better 
realise the subject. Tbe artist’s aim v»* 15 
tell a story in all its simplicity, and to con"? 
a truth to the mind of the beholder; and be 
succeeded. And, after all, of the im*®* 
number of modern pictures the authors « 
which have aimed at archaeological correct 
ness, there are very few which are free Ik* 
gross anachronisms, and satisfy the ahtiquMJ' 
still fewer that interest the people. 

In the twelfth century, here, as elsewhere, 
fresh life seems to have been infused 
everything. Bishops set to rebuilding 
cathedrals; abbeys and convents sprang »P ® 
all sides. The Cistercians in the oo u " tr l’ 
the Dominicans and Franciscans in the towns, 
had all a great influence in the building “P 
and development of the new feudal »“ 
Christian society, of which mediaeval art ® 
the outcome. From this period ones™ 1 
progress of art in all its branches can 
followed In each centre, thanks to the soon' 
ance both of monuments and of docuflUflh- 
the earlier years the monasteries w* ^ 
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1 duals were the chief seats of art; but their 
[ importance gradually diminished, and by the 
' end of the fourteenth oentury the arts had 
acquired a settled home in most of the large 
towns. It must be borne in mind that during 
all this period there was a constant inter- 
1 communication between the different art 
1 centres which bore good fruit. "Was any 
1 technical improvement discovered, or any 
' remarkable work produced, the news was 
quickly bruited about; the former was learnt, 

* the latter studied, copied, and imitated. In 
1 this manner the different local schools acted 
3 and re-acted on one another. Copyright, be 

it remembered, dates from the end of the 
1 fifteenth century, and for a long time after 

* that Was only applied to mechanical repre- 
: ductionp. 

c A separate chap’er is devoted to the history 
’ of art from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century in Toumai, Ghent, Bruges and I pres, 
Lille, Douai, Valenciennes, Mons, Cambrai, 
Arras, and Saint Oraer; these again being 
t followed by notices of works executed for the 
■ Counts of Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, 

> and lastly, for Philippe le Hardi, Duke of 
e Burgundy. The amount of material brought 
together here ought to serve as a powerful 
stimulus to younger men to study the history 
: of the different branches of art. Few people, 
i X think, have any idea of its being possible 
i to fix the authorship of any number of works, 
i much less to classify in chronological order 
, the productions of any one master. Thanks 
to Mr. Dehaisnes, we have now a fairly 
p perfect acquaintance with Andrew Beauneveu 
,i of Valenciennes, the earliest mention of whom 
„ occurs in Froissart,* who, speaking of John, 
s Duke of Berry, and his castle of Mehun-suf- 
Yevte, says that in 1390 

r “ il s’y tint plus de trois sepmaines et devisoit 
i au raaistre de ses oeuvres de taille et de pein- 
t * ture, maistre Andrieu Beauneveu, 4 faire nou- 
velles ymages et peintures: car en telles ohoses 
avoit il grandement sa fantaisie de tousjours 
1 faire ouvrer de taille et de peinture. Et,” 

adds the chronicler, 

( ' 

, “ il estoit bien adressiS: oar, dessns ce maistre 

( Andrieu, dont je parolle, n’avoit pour lors 
meilleur ne le pared en nulles terres, ne de qni 
tant de bona ouvraiges feust demoure en France 
ou en Haynnau, dont il estoit de nacion, et ou 
i royamne d’Angleterre.” 

1 Of the many works executed by this distin¬ 
guished sculptor and miniaturist for England 
none have as yet been recognised. The 
miniatures in the Traitet d’Amour, offered by 
1 the chronicler to our Bichard II., may 

1 perhaps have been his work. Twenty-four 

miniatures of a psalter executed before 1401, 

1 now in the National Library at Paris, and 

1 two others in a Book of Hours, now in the 

Royal Library at Brussels, are described at 
' length, and the two last reproduced hy the 
heliographic process of Dujardin. The re¬ 
mains of the royal touibs executed for 
Charles \. of France at Saint Deni", the 
exquisite statue of fi. Katherine in the 
chapel of the Counts of Flanders at Courtrai, 
are all described ; and documents as to other 
works destroyed during the Revolution of 
1793 are reproduced. It may be well here to 
call attention to a recumbent effigy of au 
abbess in the Premonstratensian Church at 

* Ed. Buchon, Paris, 1825 ; tom. xii., p. 224. 
Johues’s translation, London, 1839; p. 480, 


Laon, the execntion of which bears consider¬ 
able resemblance to the statue at Cotirtrai. 

Of other artists of talent concerning whom 
much is here brought together are the 
sculptors John Pepin of Huy, Hennequiu or 
John of Liege, the same perhaps ss Hacokin de 
Liege, author of the exquisite tomb of Queen 
Philippa at Westminster Abbey, John de 
Marville, Nicolas Sluter and James de Baerse, 
and the painters John de Beaumetz and 
Melchior Broederlam, the works of the last of 
whom at Dijon are already well known. The 
archives of France and Belgium still contain 
many documents which have never been 
examined by the art historian. We may 
therefore hope that much may yet be dis¬ 
covered concerning these artists, in restoring 
them to history M. Dehaisnes has rendered 
real service. His work is also valuable as 
affording conclusive proof that during at least 
three centuries before the Van Eycks’ art 
flourished throughout these provinces, that 
tbeir sculptors, painters, and miniaturists 
attained a high degree of perfection, and that 
the works of some among them were renowned 
throughout Central Europe. 

W. H. James Wkale. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

EXHIBITION OF MINOR ANTIQUITIES AT OXFORD 
MANSION. 

Tiie small oolleotion now on view at Oxford 
Mausion does not in any tense represent the 
result of the season’s excavations ; neither is it 
to be regarded as an exhibition likely to 
interest the general public. It contains only 
the few small objects turned up in the course 
of the great operations at Bubastis, and such 
waifs and strays as were yielded by the ex¬ 
cavations at Tell-el-Yaboodeb and Tukh-el- 
Karrnus. At Bubastis, where large monuments 
were uncovered in such rapid succession that it 
taxed all the resources of the explorers to turn 
and move them in order to arrive at what lay 
beneath, there was literally no time to sift 
the soil for minor antiquities. The spoils of 
Bubastis are too large and too weighty to be 
shown in any private room, and will be 
exhibited later in the year, at some suitable 
place, when the colossal sculptures from 
Nebesheh shall also have arrived from Egypt. 
These last are already removed from Nebesheh 
to the banks of the Bahr Samana, ready to be 
embarked in canal-boats as soon as the Nile 
shall have risen sufficiently to carry those boats 
to Alexandria or Port Raid. Subscribers to 
the fuud may, therefore, expect the main 
exhibition to be opened about November. In 
the meanwhile, those who are interested in 
scarabs, flint implements, and pottery, will 
find something to reward them for a visit to 
Oxford Mansion. 

The specimens of pottery, ss arranged in 
dynastic series by Mr. Griffith, cannot fail to 
interest students of oaramio types. Here we 
see dated sets of food and water vessels of the 
Xllth, XXth, and XXVIth Dynasties, 
each series having its own strongly marked 
characteristics. A vase taken from one series 
cannot possibly be matched in any other 
series. Between vessels of the XXVIth 
Dynasty and those of Ptolemaio and Roman 
times there seems to be more continuity of 
style, although even in these the differ¬ 
ences are sufficiently emphasised to enable 
an expert to decide between them. The 
subject of Egyptian pottery is still obscure, 
and as a science is yet in embryo ; but 
of its importance as a chronological factor in 
determining the dates of objects discovered at 
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various levels in the course of excavations, there 
can be no question. Whether it may hereafter 
be possible to date mere fragments, such as are 
found by thousands in every mound, must 
depend on the results to be obtained from a 
closer and longer study of the subject. 
Painted ware carries its date upon the surface, 
and unpainted ware depends for date upon its 
form. When the form is gone, and only a 
potsherd of doubtful curve remains, will it yet 
be practicable to identify its place in history by 
the mere texture of the clay, and the way in 
which it is worked ? If this question could be 
favourably answered, the gain to historical 
research would indeed be great. 

Atnong the small antiquities in Mr, Griffith's 
table-cases, t would direct special attention to 
the foundation deposits of Philip Aridaeus found 
at Tukh-el-Karmus, where M. Naville and Mr. 
Griffith, in the course of a few days’ exoavation, 
brought to light the remains of a small temple; 
and also to the rectangular plaque of Ramoses II. 
from Tell-el-Yahoodeh, which is inscribed on 
one side with the two cartouches of the Pharaoh, 
and on the other with that of his Kbetan bride, 
Ri-ma-ur-neferu, of whom it is said in the 
celebrated Aboo-Simbel tablet that when the 
Khetan chiefs were taken prisoners, and waited 
upon the conqueror with gifts and tribute, $e 
“ royal daughter ” oame at the head of them. 
" Hhe came to soften the heart of Eameses. 
Her beauties are marvellous.” 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROMAN (?) PAVEMENT RECENTLY FOUND IN 
LONDON. 

Liverpool: Aug. 8, 1837. 

In the Building Newt for June 17 (p. 938) 
there are two or three lines to the effect that 
a Roman tesseiated pavement had been found 
in Monument Yard during excavations tot the 
new approach to Billingsgate. I have been in 
correspondence with the contractors (Messrs. 
J. Mowlem & Co.) on the Subject, ahd the 
result is that only the following information 
can be obtained, though the disoovery appears 
to have been very interesting. Messrs. Mo#lem 
& Co. state that the pavement 
" was at A depth of about II ft. below the surface, 
and in the immediate vicinity of a disused burial 
ground. It measured about 4 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in., 
and appeared to have formed a port ion of a floor 
composed of a white ground with black letters. 
It had a border thus — \> \/\ , and letters 

somewhat as follows: 

(I) c a AN i 
MIISTONA+VS 
I SIN ESS BL8THAT 
SBHuero 

We were unable to get it out intact. It broke into 
very small pieces.” 

The question arises. Is this a Roman pave¬ 
ment, ur is it of a later date ? Have we it 
entire, except the first line, or have there been 
previous lines, which were lost before it was 
discovered. In any event, some of the letters 
are wrongly given. Messrs. Mowlem & Co., 
indeed, only assert that the inscription was 
“somewhat like” the above. If it be Roman, 
and various things seem to suggest that it is 
{e.g., the depth at which it was found, the 
style of the border, and, so far as can 
be judged, its meaning), then there are various 
partial readings which have occurred to me. 
Is it possible that we have in the first 
and second lines dis . manibvs eonativs or 
. . . V . AN . I . M . Ill . 3 . EONATIVS ? The 
third line is curious. It almost suggests that the 
abbreviations tessel. and strat. (for strut urn) 
had been used; but why the last named word 
should occur instead of pavimentum is strange. 
But of course tpis njay by no weans be 
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reading. Again the last four letters of the 
inscription seem very like a well-known Roman 
abbreviation generally found in the same posi¬ 
tion, i.e., d.s.p.d., or, expanded, de sua pecunia 
dedit. 

In Messrs. Mowlem’s copy of the inscription 
the letter before o in the second line is given 
as t, and that after A, in the same line, as a 
ligulate ti, the I being formed by the upward 
prolongation of the perpendicular stroke. 

I am in hopes that by putting this inscrip¬ 
tion on record (for, apparently, if I had not 
done so, all trace of it would soon be lost) 
the attention of epigraphists may be drawn to 
it, and that other suggested readings may be 
given. If it be not Roman, it is difficult to 
say what it is. There appears to be nothing 
Christian about it. 

But what are the “City Fathers” about, 
when so interesting an antique is allowed to be 
removed, and to perish in the removal P 

W. Thompson W atkin. 


A MIS-HEAD HOMAN INSCRIPTION FROM 
HUNGARY. 

“New College, Oxford: Aug. 4,1867. 

The Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association, xl., 193, contains an inscription 
from the Danube, near Orsova. which is given 
incorrectly. It is quoted from Paget’s Hungary 
(ii.. p. 117) ; but a reference to C.I.L., iii., 1698, 
will show that Paget misread ti caesare avg. 
f into tr. caesare ays. The writer in the 
Journal attributes the inscription to Trajan 
(whose name, however, is not usually abbre¬ 
viated into tr.), but the correct text shows 
that it is much earlier. 

F. Haverfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Clarendon Press will (publish shortly a 
catalogue of the Mohammedan coins in the 
Bodleian library, compiled by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 

The “grand prix biennial” of 20,000 frs. 
(£800), which is allotted in turn to each of the 
five sections that together make up the Institut 
de France, has been awarded this year by the 
Acad&mie des Beaux-Arts to M. Antonin 
Mercia, the sculptor, in recognition of his 
“Tomb of Louis Philippe,” exhibited at last 
year's Salon. The previous awards in this 
section were to M. Felicien David and M. Chapu. 

We have received from the Autotype Com¬ 
pany five autotypes after pictures by Mr. 
Holman Hunt, lent for the purpose of repro¬ 
duction by the owners. They comprise the 
famous soene from the “ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” “The Christian Priest rescued by a 
British Family from the Druids,” “The 
Awakened Conscience,” “ The Tuscan Girl with 
the Dove on her Shoulder,” and “ Rienzi 
vowing Vengeance for the Death of his 
Brother.” We miss, indeed, the clear, gem-like 
colouring; but we have everything else—the 
resolute accuracy and thoroughness of drawing, 
the unflinching adherence to nature, the dra¬ 
matic vigour of gesture and expression, the 
rejection. of everything conventional in type 
and feeling, indeed all those qualities which 
distinguish the Pre-Raphaelites, and especially 
Mr. Holman Hunt. If they did not convert the 
world to their creed, moral or technical, they 
did much to regenerate art by inspiring artists 
with the spirit of sincerity, by provoking them 
to a more careful and humble study of nature, 
and by creating contempt for All that was 
mean, conventional, or false. As specimens of 
successful reproduction from the pictures them¬ 
selves these autotypes can scarcely be excelled, 


and as illustrating a noble and fruitful art-move¬ 
ment in England they are worthy of a plaoe in 
the portfolios of all students of English art. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

J. O. Kastner. By Hermann Ludwig. 
(Breitkopf u. HarteL) The three volumes—or 
to be quite correct, the first part and the two 
halves of the second part—of which this work 
consists, number over twelve hundred pages. 
True, the type is large and the margin wide, but 
there is nevertheless plenty to read. From the 
size and elegant manner in which the volumes 
are got up, and farther, from the portraits, the 
facsimile letters, the musical extracts, &o., one 
would expect to find that Kastner was no 
common hero. The life and art-work of this 
highly-esteemed musician could certainly be 
put into smaller compass ; but Herr Ludwig 
either had not time, or, more probably, had no 
intention, to write a short book. An introduc¬ 
tion of fifty-five pages on the Nationality 
morale and Nationality politique of Alsace; the 
home of Kastner; a “ Glance at Paris ” in the 
year 1835, filling sixty-nine pages; a mass of 
details, interesting, no doubt, to the composer’s 
family and friends, but of little importance to 
the world at large—by such means is the work 
unduly prolonged. Not but that very often 
the subject-matter is in itself extremely 
attractive and well displayed by the writer, as 
for example in the above-mentioned “ Glance 
at Paris ”; but such digressions are only 
permissible in the case of stars of the first 
magnitude. Dr. Spitta, in bis Life of Bach, 
Otto Jahn, in his Life of Mozart, each was more 
than justified in introducing matter not directly 
connected with the lives of those musicians. 
George Knstner was born of humble parents 
at Strassburg in 1810. At an early age he 
showed a love and talent for music. His parents 
wished him to devote himself to theology, but 
music gained the upper hand; and in 1835 a 
sum of money was given to him by the 
city of Strassburg, enabling him to study at 
Paris. There Reicha, the famous teacher and 
author of a treatise on composition, recognised 
his talent, and gave him considerable help. 
Kastner waited for some time for a letter of 
introduction to the great man. The promise, 
however, was not fulfilled. So Kastner, with 
a score of one of the operas whioh he had written 
at Strassburg under his arm, called on Reicha, 
who was in the act of being shaved. The 
interview is graphically described. By the 
advice of Reicha, Kastner wrote a work on 
instrumentation, which was accepted by 
Cherubini at the Conservatoire. It was also 
approved of by Meyerbeer, Paer, Cherubini 
and Berlioz. The young musician thus soon 
became a man of note. Cherubini, indeed, dis¬ 
covering a fault in one of his own early scores, 
is related to have said: “If at that time I had 
known the Traite d’Instrumentation of Kastner, 
I should not have made that mistake.” In 
1839 Kastner published a Cours d'Instrumenta¬ 
tion, full of practical hints and of examples 
from the classic and modern composers. It is 
sufficient to say that it was praised by Berlioz. 
To this work, and to a “Supplement” pub¬ 
lished in 1844, Berlioz, indeed, is said to have 
been much indebted in preparing his treatise on 
orchestration. According to our author, when 
Kastner used to go and see him in his study, 
Berlioz wouldpointtoKastner’sbooks lying open 
on the table saying: “Vous voyez, mon cher 
Kastner, je vous ai 1&, et vous me servez beau- 
coup.” If this be true, we fancy Berlioz in his 
preface would (have acknowledged his obliga¬ 
tion. The only time Kastner’s treatise is noticed 
is in speaking of the Pavilion Chinois and other 
curious instruments. “ We refer,” says Berlioz, 


‘ ‘ those of our readers curious to know more 
them to M. Kastner’s excellent treatise.” H 
production of a comic opera by Kastner 
1841 was the cause of temporary estrangeme 
between these two men. In a letter to Schilli 
the composer complains that Berlioz did ever 
thing to prevent the success of the work, a 
even spoke against the music before he k 
heard a note of it. It is difficult to know k 
far this was the case. Probably some expressia 
of Berlioz, not altogether favourable with regs 
to Kastner as a composer, got repeated, and i 
course exaggerated. It is now too late I 
discover the origin of the quarrel. Both tl 
men oonoemed in it are dead ; and it woe. 
have been better to have said nothing about: 
It is not only the letter to Schilling, bnt il 
the statement of Herr Ludwig to which * 
refer. Our author writes about Bedim 
conduct; yet so far as we can make out he < 
not an independent witness, but merely eck> 
Kastner’s words. In 1852 Kastner publiibe 
the first of a series of works entitled Litre 
Partitions. It is entitled “ Les Danse* d* 
Morts.” The monuments of antiquity and i 
the middle ages; ancient music and musia 
instruments ; dances — everything, in f»u 
relating to the matter is treated in a idmk 
which shows considerable research. Humbmi. 
in writing to the author, spoke of it as “top 
savant et magnifique ouvrage.” Victor Co a* 
also wrote about it in terms of the highs 
praise. The work, as the title suggests, is ox 
purely literary. At the end is thesooreok 
tone-poem entitled “La danse macabre "fa 
orchestra and choir. The orchestration is raj 
elaborate; but of the music it appears, so fu»‘ 
we may judge of it from reading, to be drilfk-: 
constructed rather than imaginatively conce^- 
His next work was “La Harpe d’EoleetJ 
Musique Cosmique.” In a fanciful tone-p* 
the sounds of an Aeolian harp are imitated (* 
means of harmonio notes from muted strim 
including the double-bass. In his “Yob* 
Paris ” he gives musical examples of su* 
cries from the time of the middle ages. 7* 
symphony into which these cries are introda^ 
is a curious specimen of humouristic 
Kastner wrote besides treatises of vsrio* 
instruments, and contributed articles to & 
Gazette Musicale, and to Alsatian and otbs 
papers. In 1840 Schumann sent him alette 
thanking him for the sketch of his (Schonwu' 
life, which Kastner had prepared for the 0®* 
Musicale. Kastner died in 1856. The histou 
of his life teaches how much may be aco*' 
pliahed by industry and great patience. 

Studies in Musical History. By Jjoui* * 
Davis. (Knickerbocker Press.) It would * 
absurd to ignore the services which 
Christian Church has rendered’ to music: k 
our author surely goes beyond the mail 1 * 
asserting that the “ larger number of "r 
greatest musicians have come to us tbwv 
the doors of the sanctuary.” One can scsiw 
say that of Haydn, Mozart, and Beet 
and only in a forced sense of Bach s®* 
Handel. Mr. Davis’s tendency to exagge 
is, however, well shown in his statement t 
“ the Christian Church has been the guide, 
schoolmaster of Europe for upwards [*'k ' 
two thousand years.” His chapter on 
First Christian Hymn ” is not a study, 
rhapsody. In the chapter on the “ Trans 
Period” our author ignores CouMcwac 
discoveries. He men tions only one Fianw. 
has nothing to say about the early^ ly^ 
school which paved the way for that <J 
Netherlands. Some of the “Studies 
agreeably written, though nowhere very 
The one on the “Mass” is decidedly 
ficial. Two of the most attractive chapter* , 
those on “Folklore” and 1 'TheCommo"^ 
Commonplace ”; but these are not in 
musical studies. J. B. Sss^ 
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No. 798, Nov Soriot. 

Thi Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the vritere of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfo., may be addressed to the Pdblibkxr, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTEB8.” 

Neats. By Sidney Colvin. (Macmillan.) 

A critical monograph on Keats, in which 
should be distilled all the new material that, 
Bince the appearance of Lord Houghton’s 
biography, has been furnished by the industry 
of poetical students, has long been a deside¬ 
ratum. Indeed I remember hearing Lord 
Houghton himself say so at the very last 
interview I had with that most genial of men 
and most charming of biographers; and I well 
remember, too, that among the names of the 
critics who on that occasion were mentioned 
as being peculiarly well equipped for the task 
of preparing such a monograph that of Mr. 
Colvin was one. For surely the very ideal of 
the literary monograph is (if not Prof. Jebb’s 
Bentley ) Mr. Colvin’s Landor. And with 
regard to the book before me, on every 
page will be found evidence of that care 
and that scholarly conscience for which Mr. 
Colvin is distinguished even among English 
scholars. Every kind of information from 
every source has been examined with an 
honest sagacity which nothing can escape. 
With regard to the letters to Fanny Brawne, 
Mr. Colvin’s remarks on their publication are 
severe; but he says, and says truly, that a 
biographer “ cannot ignore these letters now 
that they are published.” I think, however, 
that as a real and trustworthy exposition of 
the passionate heart of a poet too much has 
been made of these letters, both by those who 
have read them with sympathetic, and by 
those who have read them with unsympathetic, 
eyes. The love-passion when most intense is 
not so voluble as we find it here. Perhaps, 
indeed, the mere impulse towards articulate 
expression must always be taken into account 
when we set about to judge of the expressed 
emotions of a writing man, whether in prose 
or verse. That it is possible for a man to 
become what Shakspere calls “passion's 
slave”—possible for a man to melt in the grip 
of passion like wax in fire—is, of course, true. 
In real life we see it in the case of Nelson; 
in drama we see it in the case of Othello; 
but then the man thus enslaved is not one 
who writes such letters as Keats’s. I do not, 
therefore, mourn over KeatB’s passion, as 
Rossetti ust d to do, nor get angry with it, as 
Mr. Swinburne does. Deeper tban his passion 
for any woman was Keats’s passion for poetry. 
This would soon have conquered the tran¬ 
sient flame for Fanny Brawne—that very type 
of the hard-mouthed female Philistine of 
England, who, with a wisdom beyond her 
years, preserved and carefully labelled the 
bard’s love-letters, “because,” as she said, 
“they might some day be of value.” That 


other passion, however, the passion for poetry, 
was a serious matter. 

Like Lord Houghton, and like all the writers 
upon Keats who have succeeded Lord. Hough¬ 
ton, Mr. Colvin is inclined to speak of this 
passion as thongh it were not serious—to speak 
of the attacks of Blackwood and the Quarterly 
as though they had no serious effect upon 
Keats’s life and happiness. Pleasant, indeed, 
must it be to an admirer of Keats if he can 
take this view of the matter. That there 
was in Keats’s constitution a tendency to 
phthisis is, of course, beyond question; but 
those who have watched the progress of this 
disease must have observed that in the life of 
a young person of consumptive tendency 
there is a period, ranging generally in the 
case of a young man between eighteen and 
twenty-five, and in the case of a young 
woman between sixteen and twenty-three, 
when the chief remedy against the further 
advance of the foe is entire peace of mind. 
If, during this period, the consumptive patient 
can (besides being fostered by all those condi¬ 
tions of a physical kind which are now at 
the command of medical science) be shielded 
from mental troubles—from all those distur¬ 
bances of the emotions to which young people 
at this period of life are peculiarly liable— 
disturbances which exhaust that nervous 
current which is so sorely needed at the very 
fount of life itself—if this can be com¬ 
passed, it is astonishing what nature will do 
in her struggle against the most deadly of all 
her foes. But let there come upon the 
patient during this period any great calamity, 
or even any vexation of a deep kind—espe¬ 
cially if insomnia should set in—and results 
will follow exactly similar to those recorded 
in the case of Keats. I have myself seen 
cases where young people whose constitutions 
had been struggling bravely with the foe 
were struck down and hopelessly shattered 
by a very short period of mental trouble. 
If there has been among English poets a man 
so proud as Chatterton it was surely Keats. 
That so proud a man as he would try to 
conceal his wound was of course natural and, 
indeed, inevitable; but that he suffered 
deeply—that he “ bled inwardly,” as Chat¬ 
terton bled—there is only too much evidence 
existing. The alarming symptoms set in 
immediately after he read the two venomous 
and contemptuous articles that live in con¬ 
nexion with his name as a shame and a 
disgrace to the profession of letters. It 
is true that although at first he declared that 
he would “ write no more poetry, but try to 
do what good he could in some other way,” 
he soon “pulled himself together” (as the 
saying is) and treated the annoyance “ as one 
merely temporary, indifferent, and external.” 
But in order to realise what he suffered Mr. 
Colvin must remember how extremely ambi¬ 
tious was Keats—how proud, how courageous 
against every shaft of the “coarse world” 
but ridicule—and also how powerful for 
good or ill was in those days an article upon 
a young poet in Blackwood or the Quarterly 
Review. He must remember that the two 
poetasters who edited those journals—though 
their very names are now but faint echoes in 
the literary arena, while the name of the 
apothecary’s boy they assailed is a growing 
music in the world’s ear for ever—were then 
men of very great consideration, and spoke 


through organs of so great influence and 
authority that when Keats’s tragedy, “ Otho 
the Great,” was afterwards offered to the 
theatre, Keats’s friend Brown advised that 
the author’s name should be suppressed on 
account of the ridicule surrounding it. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not pleasant to think that 
the premature death of a poet whom both 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Colvin name 
in the same breath with Shakspere should have 
been partly brought about by the low-bred in¬ 
solence of a man like Gifford and the tipsy vul¬ 
garities of a man like Wilson; bnt if it is 
true, we must accept the truth, however un¬ 
pleasant, and hold it up as a warning to 
critics. 

To Mr. Buxton Forman’s exhaustive labours 
in Keatsian bibliography, and also to Mr. 
W. T. Arnold’s admirable introduction to the 
one-volume edition of Keats, published in 
1884, Mr. Colvin does full justice. It is a 
pity that Mr. W. T. Arnold’s essay is not 
more widely known. Also, Mr. Colvin has had 
access to certain papers and correspondence 
left by the late Joseph Severn, which have 
been put into the hands of Mr. William Sharp, 
to be edited and published at his discretion. 
And it is interesting to know that these 
papers contain, in Mr. Colvin’s judgment, 
“ materials for what should be a valuable 
biography.” 

As to Mr. Colvin’s remarks on Keats’s 
poetry, the reader will, I think, find him¬ 
self agreeing with most of them. Of the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and the “Ode 
to the Nightingale,” Mr. Colvin says that 
“both are among the veriest glories of our 
poetry.” And few indeed arc those who 
would gainsay him. In speaking, however, 
of the odes it should always be remembered 
that the difference between the elegiac odes 
of Keats snd Wordsworth, and the impas¬ 
sioned odes of Shelley and Coleridge, is a 
difference not of degree but of kind. I 
have often thought, indeed, and have else¬ 
where suggested that a new name should be 
found for the elegiac ode, wherein the “ fine 
frenzy” of the prophet is subdued by the 
pensive grace of the artist. To say which is 
the finer kind of ode, the ode of Shelley or 
the ode of Keats, might be difficult and even 
presumptuous. There will always be critics, 
I suppose, who, like Mr. Swinburne, set the 
“ Ode to France” and the “Ode to the West 
Wind” above the “Ode to a Nightingale ” 
and the ode on the “ Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality ”; and there will always be critics who, 
like Mr. Matthew Arnold, do the reverse of 
this. But here, as in all things, Mr. Colvin 
agrees with Mr. Matthew Arnold. To him, 
Keats’s odes are evidently the very finest in 
the language ; and I, for one, dare not with 
any great emphasis challenge his judgment. 

Mr. Colvin does not, I think, over-estimate 
the damaging effect of Leigh Hunt’s jaunty 
mannerisms npon Keats’s earliest poems. 
Only upon the very lowest slopes of Parnassus, 
if at all, is jauntiness a poetio mood. Poetry 
is a sacred thing—as sacred to-day as it 
was when “ Job ” was written. Though 
science demonstrates ever so triumphantly 
the insignificance of the little human singer, 
the insignificance of the little planet from 
which he pipes to a universe where suns are 
thicker than the sands of Norfolk, poetry is 
still a sacred thing; and he who is not as 
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earnest as the martyr at the stake is but a 
sorry poet, though, very likely, a worthy man 
of prose. Hunt’s pert familiarites are suf¬ 
ficiently irritating in his own work, where, at 
least, they are in a congenial jaunty setting: 
interspersed among Keats’s verses—which, if 
not at any moment quite earnest enough, are 
at least rich and romantic and “beautiful 
exceedingly ’’—they become intolerable. 

The rugged movements in which Keats so 
freely indulgedare also commented upon by Mr. 
Colvin. These, however, were owing partly 
to the influence of Hunt’s mistaken theory 
about the rhyme-pause, and partly to the fact 
that Keats’s natural ear for rhythm was not, 
perhaps, so fine as to be entirely adequate to 
his other amazing poetical gifts. I have 
always thought that Mr. Swinburne’s un¬ 
rivalled rhythmic powers have made him 
less than just to “Endymion,’’ where Keats, 
in his determined revolt against eighteenth- 
century canons and eighteenth-century move¬ 
ments, does certainly perpetrate some as¬ 
tonishingly inharmonious lines. In spite of 
this, however, not only in “Endymion,” but 
also in such poems in Keats’s first volume as 
“ Sleep and Poetry,” there are lines and even 
passages of some length which give full 
promise of all his future greatness as a poet. 
This, I am well aware, will be considered by 
many a rash saying, but I say it after much 
study of Keats and with a full recollection 
of all the puerilities in “ Endymion.” 

I have touched already or shall touch upon 
so many points in this interesting volume that 
I have no space to discuss here so large a 
question as that of “Hyperion: a Vision” 
in its relation to the original “ Hyperion ”—a 
subject upon which Mr. Colvin has expended 
very great and very intelligent research and 
care. Yet I hope to say something about it 
on another occasion. 

Upon the glorious fantasia “ The Eve of 
St. Agnes” many good things have been 
written from the days of Leigh Hunt to the 
present time, but nothing better than the 
following: 

“ As this poem does not attempt the elemental 
grandeur of ‘ Hyperion,’ so neither does it ap¬ 
proach the human pathos and passion of 
‘ Isabella.’ Its personages appeal to us, not so 
much humanly and in themselves, as by the 
circumstances, scenery and atmosphere amidst 
which we see them move. Herein lies the 
strength, and also the weakness, of modem 
romance—its strength, inasmuch as the charm 
of the mediaeval colour and mystery is un¬ 
failing for those who feel it at all—its weakness, 
inasmuch as under the influence of that charm 
both writer and reader are too apt to forget the 
need for human and moral truth ; and without 
these no great literature can exist.” 

These last words are especially wise and 
true. Poetry must always, as I once said 
before, reflect the life of nature or the life of 
man, else it is “ nothing worth”; and for this 
very reason I do not fully agree with the 
remarks that follow, where Mr. Colvin defends 
the astounding moonlight effects in “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes”: 

“ The painted panes in the chamber window, 
instead of trying to pi ck out their beauties in 
detail, he calls: 

■ Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 

As are the tiger moth’s deep damask’d wings,’ 

a gorgeous phrase which leaves the widest 
range to the colour-imagination of the reader, 


giving it at the same time a sufficient clue by 
the simile drawn from a particular specimen 
of nature’s blazonry. In the last line of the 
same stanza: 

‘ A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings,’ 

—the word * blush ’ makes the colour seem to 
come and go, while the mind is at the same 
time travelling from the maiden’s chamber on 
thoughts of her lineage and ancestral fame. 
Observation, I believe, shows that moonlight 
has not the power to transmit the hues of 
painted glass as Keats in this celebrated 
passage represents it. Let us be grateful for 
the error, if error it is, which has led him to 
heighten, by these saintly splendours of colour, 
the sentiment of a scene wherein a voluptuous 
glow is so exquisitely attempered with chival¬ 
rous chastity and awe.” 

Here again, however, the subject is much 
too large a one to be fully discussed in a brief 
review; and I will merely say that, beautiful 
as are Keats’s moonlight effects in this poem, 
they would have had a beauty of a far higher 
kind had they “ reflected the life of nature.” 
In “ the seven-fold heaven of poetry,” both 
fancy and imagination have, no doubt, a seat, 
yet, perhaps, in the seventh heaven, fancy 
hardly holds a place at all. It is the eye of 
fancy that sees the “warm gules” shed by 
moonlight through a stained glass window. 
Imagination knows no such effects, for imagina¬ 
tion has the certitude of logic: she can never go 
wrong: she reflects the life of nature as surely as 
she reflects the life of man. To us of this scien¬ 
tific generation, whose eyes have been trained 
to look upon nature with faithful and loving 
eyes, it is almost incredible that Keats, and 
not only Keats, but a man of the highest ob¬ 
jective power like Scott, could ever have given 
to moonlight a power which everyone in our 
time knows moonlight never could and never 
did display—in the northern hemisphere, at 
least; how it may be in Australia, where the 
moon is said to be half as powerful as the sun, 
let the critics of Australia tell us. The 
artistic growth of a true imagination is an 
organism as vital as any of the natural 
growths of the woods and fields; and even if 
Nature’s own “violets” happen to be not 
“radiant” as fancy would have them, but 
“ dim,” Shakspere calls them so. All Mr. 
Colvin’s remarks upon the “Eve of St. 
Agnes” are so striking, however, that I 
cannot refrain from giving a second quotation 
from them: 

“ If the unique charm of the ‘ ‘ Eve of St. Agnes ” 
lies thus in the richness and vitality of the 
accessory and decorative images, the actions 
and emotions of the personages are hardly less 
happily conceived as far as they go. What can 
be better touched than the figures of the beads¬ 
man and the nurse, who live just long enough 
to share in the wonders of the night, and die 
quietly of age when their parts are over; 
especially the debate of old Angela with 
Lorenzo, and her gentle treatment by her 
mistress on the stair '< A critic, not often so in 
error, has contended that the deaths of the 
beadsman and Angela in the concluding stanza 
are due to the exigencies i f rhyme. On the 
contrary, they are foreseen from the first: that 
of the beadsman in the lines : 

“ But no—already had his death-bell rung; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung 

that of Angela where she calls herself 

“ A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 

Whose passing bell may ere the midnight toll.” 


Di' 


Madeline is exquisite throughout, bat, mot 
of all, I think, at two moments : first, wheni 
has just entered her chamber— 

“ No uttered syllable, or, woe betide: 

But to her heart, her heart was volable, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side 

and afterwards, when awakening, she finds h 
lover beside her, and contrasts his bodily ptv 
sence with her dream: 

“ Ah, Porphyro! ” said she, “ but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mins at 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and dsv: 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, at 
drear ! ” 

The “critic” here criticised is myrf 
And if Mr. Colvin has misread my words, & 
fault, I can well believe, has been my on 
lack of perspicuity and not my critic’s lid 
of perspicacity. Undoubtedly I did om 
quote the last stanza of the “Eve 4 
St. Agnes ” as an illustration of the vm 
great pressure of rhyme-demands upon tin 
wings of Keats’s imagination: 

“ And they are gone; ay, ages long ago 
Tnere lovers lied away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dTeamt of many a voe, 
And all nis warrior-guests, with shade andfca 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffln-vora, 
Were long be-nightmar'd. Angela, the old. 
Died palsy-twich’d, with meagre face deiom 
The beadsman, after thousand aves told, ; 
For aye unsought for slept among hla isfe 
cold.” 

And then I said what has aroused Mr. Colrim 
displeasure: 

“ Now if we consider how fantastic (accorfc 
to the law of association of ideas) are theca- 
ceptions of “coffin-worm” and •' meagre it 
deform ” in relation to the elopement of tv 
lovers, and if we also recollect how few are tt- 
available rhymes to the initial rhyme-*® 

‘ storm,’ we shall see that it was rhyns- 
necessity alone which caused the warriors t. 
dream of ‘ ooffin- worm ’; and rhyme-necess? 
alone which caused poor Angela (who deserve: , 
1 to die ou a feather-bed sipping a cup of sp» 
wine ’) to have such a miserable latter mi 
going off * p&lsy-twitch’d, with meagre te 
deform.’ ” 

Let me assure Keats’s generous ebsmpi® 
that I had in no way forgotten Angel” 
description of herself in the early part of tk 
poem (indeed, who could forget a line « 
“ The Eve of St. Agnes ” ?); and yet I 
that in this beautiful romance Angela would 
not—but for the tyrant, rhyme—have been 
allowed to leave behind her the uncomfortiW* 
memory of the “meagre face deform”^ 1 
disfigured corpse; and as to the jolly warns* 

I feel sure they would have dreamt of ha” 
and hound, or else of the delight of battle, 
and not of the “ coffin-worm,” but for “ 6 
same tyrant, who forced the hideous night¬ 
mare upon them. The beadsman, however, m 
his sleep among his ashes cold, I had, as 
words show, accepted with as little demurs; 
Mr. Colvin bimself, whose “ gentle wrath 
on behalf of Keats I would fain appease- 
On the whole, then, those who read this 
delightful little volume will admit that !”• 
Colvin in his treatment of Keats is almost ss 
happy as he was in his treatment of h * 1 '. ' 

I say “ almost” as happy, and yet not q mt *' 
Good as is the present monograph, it » 
perhaps, so vigorously written as the one o 
Landor, nor do the critical remarks seem 
be quite so original or quite so ripe- 
however, in answer to these stricture* 
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-hould be argued that ripeness of poetical 
i-ritieiem is as rare as original poetry itself, 1 
should hardly know how to find an answer to 
such, an argument. Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
declared that this age of ours is the age of 
criticism, not the age of original artistic 
work. On such a subject he is naturally 
listened to with very special respect; for, not 
only is he himself illustrious both as poet 
and as critic, hut he has been pointed at as 
‘ ‘ the most distinguished man of letters in 
England ” by the finger of England’s Lord 
Chief Justice — a finger that must be 
aBBumed to point with authority whenever it 
is so condescending as to point in the literary 
direction at all. Yet when one recalls Mr. 
M. Arnold’s own splendid achievements in 
original poetry, when one recalls the splendid 
achievements of Lord Tennyson, of Mr. 
Browning, of Mr. Swinburne, of Mr. William 
Morris, one cannot but ask oneself, where is 
the contemporary criticism that can be set 
beside such a body of original work as these 
latter days have produced? I will not say 
that it is the thought of this—the thought 
that in no department of literature is there 
so little originality as in criticism — which 
makeB the critics of our time so modest; 
for the acknowledged chief of contem¬ 
porary poets has failed to discover any 
modesty at all in the judgment of critics 
and in the “chorus of indolent reviewers.” 
But surely if ever there was a time when 
man’s gregarious instinct for “following a 
leader ” was teen in the critic rather than in 
the poet, it is seen in the present age of mono¬ 
graphs and popular biographies. Only let one 
powerful or brilliant writer of recognised 
authority say a thing with brilliance or with 
power, and howsoever fantastic the thing said 
may he, it is taken up by hundreds of writers 
of whose brilliance and power the well-bred 
reader says as little as possible, until, at last, by 
mere force of reiteration it becomes an axiom. 
Eor instance, when Mr. Buskin discoursed 
in his usual eloquent fashion of the “ pathetic 
fallacy,” if he had declared that to inform 
the unconscious universe with our own con¬ 
sciousness—our own passions and our own 
emotions, as the poets are wont to inform her 
—is to violate the laws of logic and common- 
sense, he might have been right; but when 
he tells us that the poet in so doing 
violates the sanctions of art and the laws 
of true imagination, he forgets that what 
logic and common-Bense call the “ pathetic 
fallacy ” is part and parcel of the 
illogical soul of man—that without it there 
could have been no poetry at all, no language 
at all, no intelligence at all save that which 
belongs to the “ pensive somnambulism of the 
lower animals.” He forgets that every word in 
every tongue is charged with this “ pathetic 
fall acy ’ ’—n ay, is the outcome of this “ pathetic 
fallacy.” Nevertheless, Mr. Buskin’s phrase 
has been the central thought of how many 
critical utterances! 

By these remarks I do not in the least 
mean to say a word against the brilliant 
genius of Mr. Buskin, nor do I mean to 
insinuate that Mr. Colvin has been taken 
captive by it. Indeed, the reader of this 
monograph, for having been spared the usual 
talk about the “pathetic fallacy,” will be 
delighted to give the writer of it all the 
gratitude that such self-abnegation dqseryeg. 


Yet there is another writer of genius whose 
every will-o’-the-wisp Mr. Colvin is ready to 
follow whithersoever it may lead. I allude, 
of course, to the discoverer, fosterer, and 
patron of the famous “ Celtic element.” 
Many a reader must, I fear, have fled from 
Mr. Colvin’s book in alarm on coming upon 
these ominous paragraphs. 

“In the gifts and temperament of Beats we 
shall find much that seems characteristic of the 
Celtic rather than the English nature. Whether 
he really had any of that blood in his veins we 
cannot tell. His father was a native either of 
Devon or of Cornwall; and his mother’s name, 
Jennings, is common in, but not peculiar to, 
Wales. 

****** 

“ Was it that, along with what seems his 
Celtic intensity of feeling and imagination, he 
had inherited a special share of that inward 
gloom which the reverses of their history have 
stamped, according to some, on the mind of the 
Celtic race ? 

****** 

“ ‘ The Celtic instability,’ a reader may per¬ 
haps surmise who adopts that hypothesis as to 
the poet’s descent. Whether the quality was 
one of race or not, it was proverbially insepar¬ 
able from the peculiar complexion of Keats’s 
genius.” 

For my own part, when I came upon 
“ Celtic gloom ” I really did flee from the 
book in terror, and that day I read no 
more. For, if Mr. Buskin's “ pathetic 
fallacy ” has been a blessing to the word- 
joiner and a torture to the real student, what 
shall be said about Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
dreadful “ Celtic element.” I once knew a 
poet, and a great one, who for years dared 
not open a book of contemporary criticism, so 
great was his fear lest he should come upon 
the “ dreaded name ” of the “ Celtic Titan ” 
and his element. And this gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity of once more imploring the critics to 
have mercy upon us, and to leave that dis¬ 
contented and sublime Titan alone for the 
next quarter of a century at least. 

Everyone who has thought upon nature, 
the great dumb mother who bore us, knows 
that, although she usually gazes out upon 
man with frank and open eyes, she some¬ 
times will fall into another mood, and seem 
to be a beautiful spirit, dreaming of man’s 
destiny—seem, in short, to be gazing at 
him with eyes of wonder, or else of mys¬ 
terious joy, or else of a prophetic sorrow 
whose very greatness has made her dumb. 
And the recognition of this aspect of 
nature is, we may be sure, as old as the 
human race ; the expression of it is, we know, 
as old as the very earliest poetry that has 
come down to us; for the expression of the 
“witchery and fairy charm” of nature, is 
the expression of the great religious heart of 
man. And because this quality of nature was 
to be found everywhere, and was essentially 
no more Celtic than it was Scandivanian 
or Finnic or Polynesian, Mr. Arnold called 
it the “ Celtic element.” In that delightful 
spirit of poetic whim which is one of his 
most charming characteristics he chose to call 
it so, and made us all—“ Celts ” as well as 
“ English ’’—happy, especially the “ English.” 
That there was any reason for calling this 
quality the “Celtic element ” or that Mr. Arnold 
had any special knowledge of matters Celtic 
entitling him to talk as sweetly and glibly 


about the “Celtic element” as Mr. Buskin 
talked about the “ pathetic fallacy,” there was 
no need to enquire, any more than there was 
need to enquire what was Mr. Arnold’s 
special knowledge of Shelley’s poetry that 
enabled him to declare that the author of 
“ Prometheus Unbound ” would go down to 
posterity not as a poet, but as the most elegant 
and accomplished polite letter writer of his 
time. So fascinating a writer is Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, so all conquering is his own wizardry 
and fairy charm, that had he chosen to call it 
the Maori element, the Timbuctoo element, 
or the element of the Cloud-cuckoo Townians, 
he would still have delighted us English 
Philistines, who are, it seems, the only people 
without the “fairy charm,” and love to be 
told so. No one in this Philistine island 
would have had the courage or the hard¬ 
ness of heart to ask Mr. Arnold how the 
Celts first obtained their “ element,” and 
how, after so many changes, they managed 
to keep it, and transmit it through English 
poets to us. For, true as well as charming 
as Mr. Arnold’s utterances mostly are, it is 
his privilege to hold a place in English criti¬ 
cism like that of the reigning beauty in 
English society, the lady who knows that the 
value of her words depends not so much upon 
the things said as upon the rosy curve of the 
lips that say them. But, just as the reigning 
beauty has thousands of imitators, who, in 
order to be reigning beauties themselves, vex 
their sallow skins with pigments, or dye their 
swart locks with “ liquid gold,” so Mr. 
Arnold has imitators who wax eloquent about 
the “ Celtic element," about the Titanic temper 
of the Welshman, the lofty Hibernian’s 
“ gloom ” and sublime discontent, and the 
porcine element of the pure, thick-fingered 
John Bull—wax more eloquent, indeed, than 
Mr. Arnold himself had waxed, who, when 
he mounts a hobby horse, generally lets us 
know by a wink or a gesture that the creature 
he rides is not really a flesh and blood steed, 
or at least is only equine in the Arnoldian 
sense. 

The best examples of the “Celtic ele¬ 
ment” in poetry were, of course, from 
Shakspere and Beats. Obviously, therefore, 
Shakspere and Beats ought to have been Celtic 
Titans; and if the discoverer of the Celtic 
Titan did not attempt to base his “racial 
theory ” upon “ racial facts,” and find a line 
of ancestral Celtio Titans for each English 
poet, it was, we may be sure, because 
Shakspere’s father being a sturdy Warwick¬ 
shire yeoman, and Beats’s father a sturdy 
London ostler, it was well to leave the “racial 
facts ” alone. Mr. Arnold’s followers, how¬ 
ever, knowing that it is the privilege of genius 
alone to make bricks without straw, are more 
modest, and look around them for the “ racial 
facts” which the discoverer of the “Celtic 
element ” despised. While taking for granted 
the assumption of their master about the “ Celtio 
element ” in Shakspere and Beats, and while 
accepting the undoubted Stratford yeoman and 
the undoubted ostler of the Swan-and-Hoop, 
they account for the “ Celtic element ” in these 
thoroughly English poets by Mr. Colvin’stheory 
of the “alternation of generations” in the 
Titanic variety of man—a theory akin, it seems, 
to that whioh the students of the entozoa have 
formulated in regard to the tape-w°nn. 
Between tapeworm and tapeworm there is a 
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series of what the Banish biologist calls the 
“ cursing generations,” who, though not 
tapeworms themselves, hold the tapeworm 
“ element ” in suspense. Even so it is 
between Celtic Titan and Celtic Titan. 
This being established, why should not 
these nursing generations of the Titans 
be "Warwickshire woolstaplers or London 
ostlers ? Now the paternal ostler who begat 
and ‘‘nursed” Keats, though he groomed 
in Finsbury, was bom in Bevon. What 
are the counties adjoining Bevon ? Are 
they not Somerset and Cornwall? Somer¬ 
set may be English, un-Titanic, and without 
the “fairy charm”; but is not Cornwall— 
the land of Cornish giants and the killers of 
Cornish giants—Celtic and Titanic to the 
core ? Who shall deny this ? Far be it from 
me to deny it. Yet I would remind Mr. 
Colvin and the innumerable critics of the 
“ Celtic element ” school that, fine as is the 
element in question, thick-fingered John Bull 
is becoming aweary of it, and is just now 
longing to hear the last of it, and also to see 
the back of the Celtic Titan—at least in the 
field of poetical criticism. I would remind 
them that there was a certain French [Repub¬ 
lican who, during the despotio reign of 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” ex¬ 
claimed, “ Brother Citizens, for Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, I am most willing 
to die, but 1 will not be bored by them.” 

Thbodoee Watts. 

Manchester. By Qeorge Saintsbury. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

The latest historian of Manchester differs 
from his predecessors in more than one re¬ 
spect. Hollinwortb, Whitaker, Wheeler, 
Timperley, and Reilly, however much they 
vary in style and erudition, were all local 
men, and wrote chiefly for a local public. 
Thus when the present writer re-edited the 
Annals of Manchester he found it necessary 
to include a thousand details which were 
essential for local purposes, but could have 
little or no interest for the “general reader,” 
whose very existence the sceptical are be¬ 
ginning to doubt. An exception ought, per¬ 
haps, to be made in the case of Whitaker’s 
History of Manchester, which, in spite of its 
author’s immense learning and imaginative 
power, contains little of history and less of 
Manchester, and was certainly addressed to a 
wider audience than Lancashire could then 
supply. Although but a fragment, it is a 
massive monument of perverse ingenuity and 
misapplied literary power. Mr. Saintsbury 
has an advantage in his detached position 
which prevents any suspicion of local preju¬ 
dices or local bias, while his two residences 
in Manchester give him that amount of 
familiarity without which the satisfactory 
execution of his task would have been im¬ 
possible. 

The work was undertaken for Prof. 
Freeman’s “Historic Towns”; but owing 
to differences of opinion between the author 
and the editor it has been withdrawn 
from the series, and is now issued independ¬ 
ently. No hint is given as to the nature of 
these “ differences,” but they may probably 
be looked for in the treatment of the later 
history of Manchester, and the strictures upon 
Manchesterthum —a body of doeuine which 


Mr. Saintsbury surveys from a somewhat meeting called to petition for parlismeolin 
Conservative standpoint. The earlier annals reform in 1819 was dispersed by the to 
are scanty and obscure, but Mr. Watkin’s manry and military with a barbarity via 
labours have enabled us to form an adequate Mr. Saintsbury appears disposed to minimi* 
idea of Roman Manchester. Between the if not to extenuate. “ The local and cm. 
foundation of the military station and the temporary accounts of the matter,” he an 
Norman Conquest the only certain fact is that “ are for the most part very highly colonrk 
the town was re-built by Edward the and must be examined with cantk' 
Elder after its destruction, more or less com- Having examined with caution practically t 
plete, by the Banes. From Boomsday we that has been written on the subject, m 
know that the hundred had received the having heard the statements of some vs 
name of Salford—a conclusive proof that were in the Peterloo massacre, it seems to s> 
Manchester was then of smaller importance one of the most shameful pages is sc 
than its twin-town. Mr. Saintsbury omits, history. Although the chief leader in ts 
in his quotation from the Conqueror’s survey, atrocity, the Rev. W. R. Hay, a mu i 
to say that the men of Salford and the men of tyrannical temper and grossly indecorw 
Ley land—both royal manors—“ were not manners, was rewarded with the rich litis 
found by the custom to work at the King’s of Rochdale, it may be doubted if it eonj» 
hall or to work for him in August.” Salford, sated him for the hate and detestation wkia 
in 1230, and Manchester, in 1301, received followed him to the grave. The work* 
charters by which some municipal privileges classes looked to parliamentary representitk 
were granted, although each town nominally as the instrument by which to obtain th 
remained a manor. Practically they were changes they desired; and if they were & 
self-governed, but many inconveniences appointed with the results of the chuge 
arose when these two towns, grown into made in 1832 it was because they were n 
great modem communities, were still en- sufficiently far-reaching. The Chertsi 
veloped in the mediaeval swaddling-clothes of although despised, feared, persecuted, c- 
their infancy. imprisoned, had no revolutionary program* 

Although a mass of additional local detail and several of the “ points ” in their prop* 
may be expected from the Public Records Charter are now law. They looked with £• 
now gradually being made accessible, it is favour upon the Anti-Cora Law sgititk. 
not at all likely that any evidence will not because they were opposed to Free Ini 
be forthcoming to disturb the conviction of but because they believed that the m* 
the unimportance of Manchester in relation to strength necessary to carry that would w 
the national history in the middle ages. It democratic system of government, which soi. 
was the growth of the woollen industry that involve, as a necessary consequence, that anil- 
brought wealth and increased population. It other needed reforms. Their theory w» * 
is not a little curious that long before that constitutional one of representative gom 
vegetable fibre was really used the products ment; but in English politics the AntiC« 
of the Lancashire looms were known as Law League initiated a new departure." 
“ Manchester cottons,” by which, in the which Parliament merely registers the res-' 
reign of Henry VIII., the town had already of discussions carried on outside its walls, 
attained wealth and reputation. The early Mr. Saintabury’s account of the Mancbe& 
history of the textile manufactures in the school, although written in no sympatic 
north of England is very obscure. Of the spirit, is a brilliant specimen of critici® 
supposed establishment of Flemish weavers in exposition. It is sometimes supposed tin 
1363, Mr. Saintsbury very well says: “But the Factory Acts were opposed by theenta 
Queen Philippa did many things which we weight of Manchesterthum, yet they hails 
should all be sorry to give up as art and warmer advocate than Mr. Joseph Brotte- 
literature, and which yet are somewhat ton, M.P. for Salford. "With regard to* 
dubiously history.” It is not until Tudor cotton famine, Mr. Saintsbury says: 
times that we reach historic certainty, and oft-repeated assertion that the operatic If- 
then we find the town a scene of struggle be- spite suffering, were for the most partsta®' 
tween the forces of the Reformation and of in favour of the North, whose action w** 
Rome. Mr. Saintsbury, by a slip, includes those sufferings, would probably be diff* 1 
Manchester among the places visited by to verify in detail.” A Northerner wouii* 
James I. in his Lancashire progress. None difficult to convince that it was tbe actia* 
of the Stuart kings visited the town, which the North that caused the SlaveholJa' 
took an active share for the Parliament in the Rebellion; and a Lancashire man who ** 
struggle with Charles I., but, curiously lived through the “hard times,” when * 
enough, was distinguished in a later genera- machinery was silent and the mill* 
tion by its Jacobite sympathies. When the stopped, and when the fire was extinguished u 
Manchester rebels of 1745 had expiated their many a cottage hearth, will have no doubt® 
mistaken loyalty on the scaffold, Manchester to the sympathies of the factory folk- 
entered upon that course of industrial de- the Southern sympathisers, for the ®oetp** 
velopment which has made it what it is contented themselves with disturbing 
to-day. Union and Emancipation meetings witho» 

With the advance of wealth and the venturing to hold public gatherings of tb® 
increase of population came discontent with own, is a significant fact, 
its imperfect local government and the If I do not profess to look at Msnche* 
political impotence arising out of its exclusion history from Mr. Saintsbury’s point of 
from parliamentary representation. Com- or to agree with all his verdicts, the circ’ 1 ®' 
mercial distress quickened this discontent, and stance will not lessen my gratitude > or . 
the mass of the people were largely under the vindication of the city from the gw® 
influence of the democratic feeling born of ture of Bickens’s poorest work —Hsri ’ 
the success of the French Revolution. A nor will it prevent me from reoopiinng 
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; judgment with which the salient points have 
been selected from the vast mass of detail, the 
: skill with which they are described, and the 
brilliance of style which makes many pages 
equally valuable as literature and as history. 

William B. A. Axon. 


A 

: The Poem* of Oiaeomo Leopardi. Translated 
i by F. Townsend. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

I The task of translating a classic is generally 
s admitted to be desperate; yet the fascination 

* of the task, the difficulties to be overcome, 
| the semi-creative attitude which is required 

in the translator, will always insure recruits 
for the army of translation. Translation will 
" continue to be a delightful exercise for 
f the translator, but it will' “come back 
■ i more to him than to his readers.” In 
~ the case of historians or philosophers, where 

• the matter rather than the form is of para- 
mount importance, translations have a better 
chance of succeeding; but in the case of 

:: poetry, where form is of equal value with 

• matter, the task is well-nigh hopeless. It is 
- as impossible to render in English 

“ Che fat tu, luna, in ciel P Dimmi, che fai, 

. ■ Silenziosa luna P ” 

hi as it would be to render 

“ And the sun went down, and the stars came out 
I' far over the summer sea,’ ’ 

^ in Italian. The value of the lines, the emotion 
*; that created them, the image that they raise, 
* r ' the effect they are intended to produce, are 
1 all locked up in the very sound of the words 
“ themselves. At the outset the translator 
f from Italian into English is met with a 
f. radical difficulty. How can our monosyllabic 
'■ English compete with or adequately render 
the sonorous cadences of polysyllabic Italian ? 

Of Italian classics, Leopardi is eertainly 
one of the most difficult to translate. The 

5 causes of this difficulty are various. In the 
r -? first place, the very nature of his subject— 

cosmic misery—its vastness, its rigidity, its 
- r lack of detail, yields so little that is positive 
to the grasp of the translator. Leopardi is 
P essentially a subjective poet. His theme is 
' himself, his own individual unhappiness pro- 
P jected beyond himself until it fills the whole 
■? circumference of being. This is a magnificent 

6 subject for the poet; but in dealing with it 
Leopardi is cold, reserved, rejecting externals, 

&' concentrating his gaze upon his central 
y emotion. Again, Leopardi is, as he himself 
if said of Monti, essentially “ un poeta dell’ 
i« orrechio.” He is a rhetorical poet. His 
, 1 cadences, the structures of his sentences, are 
t* governed by the demands of the speaking 
H: voice and the ear that hears it; and tins leads 
>» the poet to adopt his extremely intricate, and 
!> sometimes arbitrary, systems of rhymes, the 
■?> only parallels to which in English are the 
s? choruses in Milton’s “ Samson Agonistes.” 
t In Leopardi’s poetry, more than in that of 
•> almost any other poet, a union has taken 
place between the sound and the sense so 
t intimate that to sever them means to destroy. 
i> Leopardi used words as an architect uses 
; stones, or a sculptor his marble; and, as what 
'v Leo Battista Alberti called “ la musica ” of 

* architecture vanishes if the stones are touched, 
\ so with Leopardi the passion of his thought 

1 


seems to disappear upon the alteration of his 
words. 

In spite of these great difficulties in the 
way of a translation of Leopardi’s poems, we 
must say at once that Mr. Townsend’s render¬ 
ings are very good. Of the two possible 
methods of translation—the close or literal 
and the free or “impressional”—Mr.Townsend 
has, in all cases but one, to which we shall 
presently refer, chosen the literal method. 
The very nature of his original compelled 
him to this choice. Free translations of 
Leopardi could not well be anything else 
than a new series of pessimistic poems. Mr. 
Townsend is faithful to the words, and also 
in a remarkable degree to the rythmical 
structure. The opening poem, “All’ Italia,” 
does not seem to us so successfully rendered 
as many of the others; but its patriotic 
compeers, “ Sopra il Monumento di Dante ” 
and “Nelle Nozze della Sorella,” as well 
as the splendid “Consalvo,” “Silvia,” and 
the exquisite “ Canto Nottumo ” are as 
happily translated as we should suppose was 
possible in English. Space will not allow us 
to quote at any length; but as an admirable 
specimen of Mr. Townsend’s powers we 
cannot resist giving this exquisite, free not 
literal, rendering of Leopardi’s lyrical fancy 
called “ Imitazione.” It is the best transla¬ 
tion in the volume, and has something of the 
feeling of Blake about it. 

“ Wandering from the parent bough, 

Little trembling leaf, 

Whither goest thou? 

From the beech, where I was bom, 

By the north wind was I tom. 

Him I follow in his flight, 

Over mountain, over vale, 

From the forest to the plain, 

IJp the hill, and down again. 

With him ever on the way : 

More than this I cannot say. 

Where I go must all things go, 

Gentle, simple, high and low: 

Leaves of laurel, leaves of ro9e ; 

Whither, heaven only knows.” 

, The translator has not attempted to pre¬ 
serve the tena rima of “IlPrimo Amore,” 
and his choice of a simple four-lined stanza 
for the rendering of “ II Bieorgimento ” is 
most unfortunate. 

Leopardi is so great a master of language 
that a minute study of his works is as valu¬ 
able an exercise as the study of an ancient 
classic. 'We will take a few of the difficult 
passages, and see how Mr. Townsend has 
dealt with them. In the “ Ultimo Canto di 
Saffo ” the passage 

“ Alle sembianze il Padre, 

Alle amene sembianze etemo regno 
D16 nelle genti,” 

is translated thus: 

“To idle shows Jove gives eternal sway.” 

We are inclined to think that sembianze here 
does not mean idle shows, but outward 
beauty. It is quite true that, as Mr. 
Townsend translates the passage, the meaning 
is Leopardesque; and, further, that in the 
“ Tramonto della Luna ” Leopardi talks of 
“le sembianze Dei dilettosi inganni,” where 
sembianze means idle shows. But in the 
passage under discussion we cannot help 
feeling that sembianze is in antithesis to 
disadomo ammanto; and the whole point of 
the passage is that valour, learning, song are 
valueless in an ugly body. 


Again, in the same poem, the passage 

“ Morremo ! H velo indegno a terra sparto, 
Bifugirh l’ignudo ammo a Dite.” 

is translated 

“ I die ! This wretched veil to earth I cast.” 

It seems clear from the future “rifugira” 
that sparto is the past participle of spargers. 
used absolutely, not the present indicative of 
spartire. In the poem “A se Stesso,” “or 
poserai ” means “ Now shalt thou rest,” not 
“Nor wilt thou.” This must surely have 
been a slip. In the following lines, 

“ Peri l’inganno estremo 
' Che etemo io mi credei,” 

is rightly taken as “perished is the last 
illusion that I thought eternal in me.” The 
three ultimate lines of the same poem, how¬ 
ever, 

“ Omai disprezza 
Te, la nature, il brutto 
Poter,” &c. 

translated by Mr. Townsend 

“ Still, Nature, art thou doomed to fall,” &c. 
seem to us in his rendering not only to be a 
violation of the actual meaning of Leopardi, 
but to show a neglect of the very essence of 
Leopardi’s philosophy. With Leopardi nature 
is the ultimate fact. He never presses beyond 
nature. In the parable of the Icelander, 
Nature, the Sphinx of Sahara, is left alone 
upon the scene. It is man who is destroyed. 
It seems to us impossible that Leopardi should 
ever have said that Nature herself was 
“ doomed to fall, the victim scorned of that 
blind, brutal power that rules and ruins all.” 
Again, the phrase, “ father’s balcony,” as 
a translation of “ i verroni del patemo 
ostello,” gives, in its colloquialness, a shock 
to the reader, and is a violation of Leopardi’s 
rigid purity and correctness of style. 

But, in spite of these and other points of 
disagreement, which it would have been 
pleasant to discuss with Mr. Townsend, we 
repeat again that these translations are very 
good, and in proof thereof we recommend to 
our readers the “ Night Song of a Wandering 
Shepherd in Asia.” H. F. Bbown. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Government Official. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Weeping Perry. By George Halse. In 2 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Miss Gaseoigne. By Mrs. J. H. Biddell. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Cradled in a Storm. By Theodore A. Tharp. 
(Maxwell.) 

In his Grasp. By Esme Stuart. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

99, Lark Street. By T. W. Robinson. (Max¬ 
well. ) 

A Twice-Seen Face. By F. Stewart Isham. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Hatred ie Akin to Love. By Ptolemy 
Houghton. (Sonnenschein.) 

Thebe are obvious reasons for the anonymity 
of the clever, though by no means faultless, 
novel which is entitled, The Government 
Official. Guessing, like prophecy, is hardly 
safe unless one knows. But it is really im¬ 
possible to avoid guessing that one, at least, 
of the portraits of Her Majesty’s civil servants 
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in the Inland Revenue Office at Liverpool is 
drawn from the life; and if so, the original 
is hardly likely to feel amiably disposed to¬ 
wards the wielder of a very realistic and 
eminently unflattering brush. There may be 
more than one, but one there must be. For it 
is clear that the author, unlike his character, 
the luckless Trosdale, is not an inventor but 
an observer; and the scene in which we make 
the acquaintance of the official, Mr. Cramsey, 
who is engaged in acting as an amateur 
laundress, could hardly have been invented 
by anyone. Those who know Liverpool at 
all will be impressed by the vivid accuracy 
and realisablenees of the topographical 
sketches; and these will tend to inspire belief 
in the human portraiture, some of which 
would be otherwise a little incredible- If 
such persons as Trosdale, Thistlewaite, Holt, 
and Kerry are fair specimens of the repre¬ 
sentatives of Somerset House in provincial 
cities, the fact that the business of the country 
continues to be carried on rises almost to the 
dimensions of a miracle. Of course, there 
must be a strong dash of caricature in the 
sketch of the way in which things are 
managed at “third Liverpool,” but one feels 
that there is some body of truth behind it; 
and had the author possessed not merely 
quick observation but some of Dickens’s 
power of incisive humorous delineation, he 
might have given a companion to the 
memorable picture of the Circumlocution 
Office. Hot that the author is deficient in 
humour, but he demands for its exercise a 
theme which brings its fun with it. The 
impudent, feather-brained, but loyal-hearted 
Irishman, Daniel Kerry, is really amusing, 
and is a success from first to last; while his 
office companions, whom Dickens would have 
made equally amueing, though in a different 
way, are here simply disagreeable. There is 
not much story in the book, but the characters 
and scenes are so tellingly realised that we do 
not feet the lack of it. The author can write 
well; whether he can invent well it is im¬ 
possible to say, for in The Government Official 
he is obviously drawing upon his personal 
experience. I, for one, shall look out with 
some curiosity for his second book. 

Weeping Ferry begins well, and a good 
beginning is a good thing. It is also, how¬ 
ever, a very exasperating thing when, as in 
this story, it is a solitary goodness—a dis¬ 
appointing prelude to a great deal that is 
anything but good. Perhaps this is to speak a 
little too strongly, for the greatest faults of 
Weeping Ferry are the absurdity of its story 
and theutter unreality of two or three of its 
characters; but the worst of these disappoint¬ 
ments is that they make one give way to 
bad tempers and extravagant language. The 
atmosphere and general tone and treatment of 
the opening chapters reminded me very 
strongly of some of the novels in the Caxton 
series, and I quite thought that in the 
mysterious “ moth-hunter ” Mr. Halse was 
going to provide one of those intinerant com¬ 
binations of the philosopher and the guardian 
angel for whom Lord Lyttonhad such a kind¬ 
ness. Unfortunately the Caxton note is not 
heard for long, or, at any rate, is only heard 
intermittently; and the promising “ moth- 
hunter ” vexes the soul of the judicious reader 
by developing into an amateur detective of 
such preternatural penetration that we soon 


cease to be surprised at any discovery, and 
only wonder that so remarkably endowed a 
being should allow himself to be half killed 
by one of the villains of the plot. These 
villains are the flies in the ointment. Were 
they removed, Weeping Ferry would not be a 
bad novel; but then it would be a novel 
from which the story had escaped through the 
gaps. There are some charming descriptions; 
and all that portion of the tale which relates 
to Peter Ray, the ferryman, and his adopted 
daughter Effie, is a delightful idyll. If Mr. 
Halse will stiok to pastorals and abstain from 
plots he may yet do well. 

Mrs. Riddell is still improving, and to say 
this of a writer who has been so many years 
before the public is to pronounce a distinctly 
favourable verdict. She has certainly never 
written anything more artistic than Miee Gas¬ 
coigne, though the book is simply a sketch, or 
at moat the story of an episode, rather than a 
novel of the ordinary kind. That it is wholly 
a cheerful book cannot be said. Mrs. Riddell 
seemR to have made a vow never to let herself 
go in the direction of unadulterated cheerful¬ 
ness, and we bid farewell to our latest hero 
and heroine in a rather uncomfortable frame 
of mind; but, apart from this, the volume is 
simply admirable both in conception and 
execution. One thing Mrs. Riddell has done 
which I am inclined to think has never been 
done before by any English novelist: she has 
told the story of the mutual passion of a young 
man of on e-and-twenty and a woman more 
than ten years his senior, without any devia¬ 
tion from perfect imaginative truthfulness, and 
has yet managed to prevent either from being 
for a moment ridiculous. Roth the beginning 
and the ending of this love-story are treated 
with real freshness ; but no details shall be 
given here. Readers will enjoy the book all 
the more for not knowing too much about it 
beforehand. 

The next two novels on this week’s list are 
obviously intended for people who like strong 
stimulants. Mattie Freith, the heroine of 
Cradled »» a Storm, never really escapes from 
her cradle, for her whole life—at any rate the 
whole of Mr. Tharp’s record—is one long 
tempest. Indeed the storm, which frequently 
rises into a hurricane, begins before she is 
born, as a few hours previous to that event 
Mattie’s mother, who has been driven mad by 
the belief that she has murdered her husband, 
is all but worried to death by a young mastiff, 
who tears her throat open, and leaves her in 
a most undesirable plight. As soon as she 
has recovered, the unfortunate woman, im¬ 
pelled by remorse for her supposed crime, 
commits suicide by drowning herself in a 
neighbouring river; and Mattie is adopted by 
her grandfather, General GrutweU, who has 
been alienated from his daughter by her 
marriage to the scoundrel, Walter Freith, 
and who is the possessor of the dog which for 
once has guarded his house not wisely, but 
too well. Unfortunately, Mrs. Freith’s attempt 
at murder, though well intended, has been 
unsuccessful. Walter Freith turns up again 
in the flesh, and, failing in his endeavour to 
obtain pecuniary help from the general, leaves 
the house vowing vengeance. To the story 
of this vengeance Mr. Tharp devotes a volume 
which is a simple treasure-house of absurdities. 
Improbabilities need not be too harshly treated 


when they are made to hang together in ■ 
workmanlike manner; bnt Mr. Tharp’s manna 
is certainly not workmanlike. Incidents sal 
characters are alike incredible; and it is u£ 
the kind of incredibility which inspirJ 
interest. j 

Miss Esm6 Stuart, who has done soaa 
good, honest, solid work, has taken a nee, 
departure; and it is not one on which ahe m 
to be congratulated. From Muriel’s Marrugt 
to In hie Graep is a great descent; and the 
pitiful consideration is that the author ha 
probably been induced to take it by t 
suspicion—which, it may be feared, is on!r 
too well founded—that the shoddy “ psych¬ 
ology” of the latter work may prove mort 
widely attractive than the careful character¬ 
painting of the former. In hie Graep it 
“respectfully dedicated to the Society f« 
Psychical Research ”; but, though the mem¬ 
bers of that society have been a good drtl 
laughed at, it is impossible to believe tbi: 
the weakest of them could possibly be taken d 
by the sham mesmerism which provides tis 
subject-matter of the tale. If people wt! 
write stories dealing with themes of this 
kind, the least that can be expected is tka: 
they should, at any rate, familiarise then- 
selves with the facts; but this preliminary 
seems to have been omitted by Miss Esse 
Stuart. Her villainous mesmerist meets the 
heroine at an evening party, and by making > 
few passes over her brings her so oob- 
pletely under his power that for years 
afterwards she is at his beck and caU. Tb? 
young doctor, Leo Winterton, who falls a 
love with Aletta Templeton and marries her. 
is determined to discover the mesmerist sal 
compel him to release his victim, and d 
course he is finally successful; bnt tk 
denouement is brought about by a chain d 
incidents which are just as extravagant as the 
primary conception. Miss Eame Stuart 
always writes well, because she cannot write 
otherwise; but even her style suffers fron 
being dragged into the service of a form d 
art—if art it can be called—which if 
altogether beneath her. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson is another victim oi 
the popular craving for strong stimulants. 
He has done such creditable and careful work 
that it is little less than painful to see his 
name on the title-page of a book like 99, Deri 
Street, which is a mere pot-boiler, and, as tlx 
Yankees say, “ poor at that.” In a “ ahillitg 
shocker” one does not expect lifelikenest, 
but one may fairly expect workmanlike con¬ 
struction ; and this reasonable expectation Mr. 
Robinson disappoints. The story is of mean¬ 
ingless mysteries all compact. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti has remarked of a famous poem that 
it lacks “ a core of common-sense,” and this 
lack is the one link between 99, Dark Street 
and The Ancient Mariner. 

A Twice-seen Face deals with artist life in 
Munich, and is rather a sentimental and un¬ 
real piece of work; but it has something of 
picturesqueness and something of pathos. 
Here, however, as in the book last noticed, 
there is a total deficiency of solid construc¬ 
tion, of coherence, of inevitableness; while 
the meaning of the title is an insoluble 
mystery, as the face referred to is seen not 
twice only, but many times. 
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Authors, I believe, are wont to accuse 
reviewers of not reading their books. So far 
as my knowledge goes the accusation is, as a 
rule, unfounded and cruel; but it must be 
admitted that there are books which are un¬ 
read for the simple reason that they are 
unreadable. Such a book is the story entitled, 
Hatred i* Akin to Love. The perusal of one 
chapter suffices to prove it fearfully and 
wonderfully ungrammatical, but even absence 
of grammar may be atoned for by presence of 
interest. Having waded half way through 
the book, I can testify to the absence of both; 
and for this double lack no atonement is 
possible. James Ashcroft Noble. 


REGENT THEOLOGY. 

Chrysostom. A Study in the History of 
Biblical Interpretation. By Frederick Henry 
Chase. (Cambridge : Deighton & Bell.) This 
is a scholarly little treatise, being a revised and 
enlarged edition of an essay which gained the 
Kaye Prize some few years ago. It treats of 
Chrysostom not as the eminent statesman- 
prelate, nor yet as the brilliant preacher, the 
aspects under which he is usually regarded, but 
as an interpreter of Scripture, and a representa¬ 
tive of the School of Antioch at a certain 
point in its development. Those who are 
familiar with Chrysostom’s homilies are aware 
that amid all their ornate imagery and 
rhetorical flights, there is a clear ana sane 
exegesis, which Theodoret almost alone rivals in 
patristic literature as a commentator on Scrip¬ 
ture, and which the greater genius of Augus¬ 
tine does not always observe. The first 
chapter briefly sketches the position and 
character of the Antiochene School, and out¬ 
lines Chrysostom’s life, showing how he was 
not influenced merely by its general atmos¬ 
phere, but specifically by two of his teachers, 
the pagan sophist Idbanius, and one of the 
earliest of Rationalists, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. We are also reminded that it was 
John Cassian, the chief founder of Western 
monarchism prior to Benedict of Nursia, who 
did most to make Chrysostom’s teaching, 
imbibed by himself from personal intercourse, 
familiar in the West, and (what Mr. Chase does 
not add) the much-needed counterpoise to 
Augustinianism. The next chapter deals with 
Chrysostom as an interpreter of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, by which Mr. Chase explains that the 
LXX. is to be understood. It is concerned less 
with noting textual exegesis than with defining 
Chrysostom’s attitude towards the Old Testa¬ 
ment as a whole—his general principles of 
interpretation—rather than the special applica¬ 
tion of those principles to individual cases, 
though examples are given of some of these 
too. It is in the third chapter that his claims 
as critic and scholar are considered; and the 
point ohiefly urged throughout is that while 
Chrysostom—as preaching to the general 
public, and dealing with books written in a 
still living language, that of his own land 
and race—naturally had little oall to deal with 
textual questions, yet he is a careful discrimin¬ 
ator of grammatical niceties when attention to 
them is important for bringing out the truest 
meaning of a passage. Chap. iv. discusses his 
interpretation of the Gospels and the Acts, 
rather accumulating a number of typical 
examples than endeavouring to press any 
specifio view concerning their character upon 
the reader; for in truth there is no very definite 
picture afforded by them, since they rather 
exhibit the faculty of historical common-sense 
than any more subtle quality. More is said, 
however, in the closing chapter, dealing with 
Chrysostom’s own favourite study and subject, > 
the Pauline Epistles; and it is here that Mr. i 


Chase indicates his own estimate of the excel¬ 
lencies and defects of Chrysostom’s exegesis as 
a whole, the verdict being generally favourable, 
though admitting certain drawbacks. A useful 
bibliographical appendix and an index of 
Scripture texts dose the volume. 

Saint Augustin, Melanchthon, Neander. Three 
Biographies. By Philip Schaff. (Nisbet.) In 
his dedication of this little volume to the 
theological students under hiB care in Hew 
York, Prof. Schaff characterises the divines 
about whom he writes as “Three of the best 
among the neat, and of the greatest among 
the good.” But his admiration of their many 
excellent gifts and graces has not made him a 
mere panegyrist, and, especially as regards St. 
Augustin, he seems to be at once warmly 
appredative and strictly impartial. Where 
Dr. Schaff fails is in his attempt (if it be his) to 
render into English the quotations which he 
makes from the great father’s Confessions. We 
admit the difficulty. The point of an epigram 
is not likely to be preserved in its perfection 
after passing through what is, in effect, a 
double translation. Dr. Schaff, however, is to 
be commended for making St. Augustin, so far 
as possible, his own biographer, and quoting, 
largely and boldly, from that record of a soul’s 
conflict which makes the Confessions a work of 
priceless value. The biography of Melanchthon 
is a brief sketch of the reformer’s life and 
opinions. Dr. Schaff regards him as a connec¬ 
ting link between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, and finds, in the honour conceded 
to him by both, a realisation of that desire for 
unity and peace by which he was distinguished. 
To the reminiscences of Neander a larger 
space is allotted. Dr. Schaff was his pupil and 
friend, and it was at his recommendation that 
he accepted the chair of Church History and 
Exegesis which he now occupies in America. 
Among his last letters was one addressed to 
Dr. Schaff, and dated October 28, 1819. In it 
occurs the following passage: 

“ We stand on the brink of an abyss, the downfall 
of the old European culture, or else on the confines 
of a new creative area, to be ushered in through 
manifold storms—another grand act in the world¬ 
transforming process of Christianity. From the 
mercy of a long-suffering God we will hope for the 
last.” 

These words of the modern father of Church 
history have not yet lost their significance. 

Three Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augus¬ 
tine, translated with Analyses by F. H. Woods 
and J. O. Johnston (Nutt), is meant to help 
candidates for honours in the Theological 
School at Oxford, where the writings chosen— 
viz., “ De Spiritu et Littera,” “ De Nature et 
Gratia,” and “ De Gestis Pelagii” are set as 
part of the doctrinal subject-matter. The 
version is fluent, and commendably close, with¬ 
out committing the faults of baldness and 
Latinised English which make the translations 
from St. Augustine in the “Oxford Library 
of the Fathers ” actually repellent to a scholar ; 
and the analyses usefully point out the train of 
Augustine’s reasoning, not always easy for a 
young student to follow unassisted. But the 
volume lacks au index. 

The Elements of Canon Law. By Oswald J. 
Reichel. (Bosworth.) That the study of the 
Canon Law, purposely discouraged by Henry 
VIII., and much neglected in England ever 
since, is likely to be revived may fairly be 
augured from the appearance of no fewer than 
four works upon the subject within the last 
four years. And Mr. Reichel’s, the latest of 
them, is also the best. It is orderly and 
methodical in arrangement, lucid in diction, 
and contains the results of considerable reading 
within a moderate compass. No student who 
reads it attentively can fail to learn a great 
deal from it. But for all that, it is not the 


manual that has been waited for so long. A 
really satisfactory book must be more severely 
historical and scientific in treatment, and must 
bring into far more prominence than does 
Mr. Reichel the Eastern Canon Law, and dis¬ 
tinguish carefully in the West between Conciliar 
and Pontifical Law. It is enough to say upon 
the former head that he does not so much as 
mention the Pedal ion, or text-book of Eastern 
Canon Law, nor the Nomoeanon of Photius, 
nor the names of such eminent Oriental 
canonists as Balsamon, Zonaras, and Alexius 
Aristenus; and upon the latter, that he makes 
himself in some degree the apologist of the 
False Decretals, accepting without qualification 
the specious and illusory defence set up for 
them by Walter in his Lehrbuch des Kirchen- 
rechts and by Mohler in his Symbolik. Nor 
does he appear to have consulted the more 
temperate and trustworthy Latin writers of 
later times. We have Reiffenstuel, but not 
Rauttenstrauch; and, though the great Van 
Espen is named, it is only to cast a theological 
slur upon him, while there is not a word of 
Justellus, of Zypaeus, of Richer, of Tostatus, 
of Hermant, of Alrnain, or of Hericourt. Nor 
is he always accurate in matters of legal fact. 
Thus, he lays down that in England a Canon 
is repealed by any contravening statute, not 
recognising that tins applies only to statutes 
down to the year 1533, not to any and every 
statute which Parliament may please to enact. 
Again, he loosely applies the term “Roman 
Patriarchate” to the whole of Western Christen¬ 
dom, whereas very important issues of Canon 
Law turn on the fact that the Roman Patriar¬ 
chate was limited to the ten suburbicarian 
provinces of Italy, with the adjacent islands. 
And he is also inexact in more recent matters of 
law, being, for instance, in conflict with a late 
decision of the courts in part of his section on 
the resignation of benefices. The book requires 
entire recasting in all that relates to the con¬ 
fusion between Pontifical and other Canon 
Law, which is its principal defect; but the 
general framework and much of the actual 
matter are sound and commendable, deserving 
to keep a place in a revised edition. 

The Church of the Early Fathers, by Alfred 
Plummer (Longmans), is a volume in the series 
of “ Epochs of Church History ” which is under 
the general editorship of Prof. Creighton. It 
deals exclusively with the external history, 
being distinguished in this wise from treatises 
such as those of Neander and Cardinal Newman, 
which are more concerned with questions of 
internal Church life and habit. In a brief pre¬ 
face, explaining that no more than a mere 
sketch of part of the Ante-Nicene period is 
attempted, Dr. Plummer supplies a list of the 
original sources to be consulted, and of larger 
works than his own, wherein the student can 
pursue more fully the subject upon which he 
has been once fairly started. Ten chapters 
survey successively the general situation at the 
entrance of Christianity into the world, its 
rapid spread, the fortunes of the Syrian, 
Asiatic, Greek, Egyptian, Italian, North 
African, Gaelic, and British Churches, the 
literary contests of Christians with Jews and 
heathens, and the persecutions, in which last 
chapter a longer period is treated than else¬ 
where, as it brings the narrative down to the 
final victory of the Church under Constantine. 
The book is executed with competent know¬ 
ledge ; and while the brief compass does not 
allow of much digression for picturesque pur¬ 
poses, the style is clear and straightforward, so 
that Dr. Plummer has given us a useful hand¬ 
book. 

The Church and the Raman Empire, by the 
Rev. Arthur Carr (Longmans), is another 
volume of the same series, dealing with 
one aspect only of the complicated narra- 
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ti ^ e ,. to , w i hich it belongs: namely, the 
relations between Christianity and the Empire 
during the period lying between the death of 
the Emperor Cams and the Pontificate of Leo I., 
together with the gradual spread of the 
Church in this same time, while little is said 
concerning its internal annals, and the secular 
side of the whole matter receives the chief 
attention. The story is -told in clear and 
readable fashion, so as to be genuinely helpful 
to the student, though, of cdtarse, there are 
many problems which cannot tjfe^o much as 
glanced at in the brief space arikilhble. and 
which he must search out in the larger works 
recommended by Mr. Carr. 

Saint Teresa's Pater Noster, a Treatise on 
Prayer, by Joseph Frassinetti, translated from 
the Italian by William Hutch (Burns & Oates), 
is a religious manual based on the writings of 
the celebrated Teresa de Cepeda, and often ex¬ 
pressed in her very words. It is doing the 
Italian author only justice to say that he has 
used his materials skilfully, producing a book 
which is free from the literary and practical 
defects of too many volumes of the kind, 
especially those of recent French origin ; while 
the translation is English, and not that peculiar 
dialect which might be called Alban-Butlerese. 
But what does Dr. Hutch mean by styling the 
late F. Faber “ a matter-of-fact Englishman ” ? 
Of all the epithets he could possibly have 
employed, none is so grotesquely inapposite 

The Lesser Imitation. Being a Sequel to the 
“ Following of Christ.” By Thomas a Kempis. 
(Burns & Oates.) This is a translation of one 
of the minor religious treatises of the famous 
author of the Imitation, smoothly rendered, and 
containing many pious thoughts in few words. 
But the reader must not look for the level of the 
Imitation. Therein Thomas & Kempis cul¬ 
minated, and none of his other writings comes 
even second or third after it. From any other 
pen they would have won more esteem ; but his 
own fame has been their literary foe, and few 
have cared to print or study them in the four 
centuries since they were penned. Yet anyone 
desiring to form a collection of pregnant 
aphorisms could cull many from this single 
booklet. 
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that country. In addition to numerous illus¬ 
trations, the volume will be furnished with 
a map, a glossary, ‘and a comprehensive biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a volume 
entitled Ballads of a Century, illustrating the 
life of this country in its various aspects during 
the seventeenth century. It will be illustrated 
throughout by facsimile woodcuts, by Mr. 
John Ashton, and will have a short introduc¬ 
tion to each section. 

Mr. F. 8 . Ellis is still hard at work at his 

Shelley Concordance for the Shelley Society. 
AH the poems are done, and the 120,000 slips 
sorfeiijuto forty boxes of 3,000 each, and thirty- 
five of the'ijoxes have their slips sorted alpha¬ 
betically, eacfr-. box having taken, on an 
average, five day^s_to sort. Then will come 
the amalgamation an<r>&£orting of the forty 
boxes of the alphabetically^' 1 'rted slips, the 
classification of the quotations^?! every word 
under each of its meanings, afioL the final 
preparation for the press. If all tlnVTVves Mr. 
Ellis able to work, when the ShelleXCon- 
cordance is completed, he looks forwaifi\t° 
makings Sbakspere Concordance and Lexica 
combined, Schmidt’s Shakspere Lexicon with 
full concordance quotations—a book which Miss 
Teena Bochfort Smith meant to compile had 
her life been spared. 


English interest, such as the Mendham «ad 
Clare Psalters, and a Missals plenaritsm of 
Harum use and great age. Persons who hart 
been in the habit of looking forward to th? 
arrival of Mr. Quaritoh’s successively numbered 
catalogues must in future learn the record of 
his acquisitions from his “ Bough Lists ” only. 


MR. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Mr. H. F. Pelham, the newly 
appointed Beader in Boman History at Oxford, 
is well advanced with a history of the Boman 
empire, which will probably fill some three 
volumes. 

Tiie Hon. Boden Noel has written an article 
for the Contemporary Review upon “ Mrs. 
Browning,” in which he takes occasion to anim¬ 
advert upon Mr. Swinburne’s recent criticisms 
on Byron and Walt Whitman. 

Prof. Skeat has just finished his edition of 
the Anglo-Saxon Gospel of St. Matthew in 
parallel texts, like his edition of the three other 
Gospels. The work has taken him five years. 
The prospectus for doing these Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels was issued in 1837. The late J. M. 
Kemble produced his first edition of the St. 
Matthew in 1857. After his death, Prof. Skeat 
edited successfully Mark, Luke and John, and 
now finishes his work with St. Matthew — 
1887. 

The article on “ Tibet ” in the forthcoming 
number of the Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
been written by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie for 
the history, ethnology, and languages ; and by 
General J. T. Walker, late surveyor-general 
of India, for the physical geography. 

Messrs. Dclau & Co. will shortly publish 
a volume of Travels in Tunisia, the joint pro¬ 
duction of Mr. Alexander Graham and Mr. H. 

S. Ash bee, who have more than once visited 


, * s p, vrlFR ,’ Oxford, is preparing for 

the Early English Text Society an edition of aU 
the hitherto unprinted Anglo-Saxon Homilies. 
He is determined to make the whole of our 
Anglo-Saxon documents accessible to students 
m fairly cheap editions. 

Prof. Skeat has in the press for the Early 
English Text Society the third part of his 
edition of Aelfric’s Metrical Homilies. 

Mr. W. H. S. Utley, of Owens College, 
has sent to the printers, also for the Early 
English Text Society, the prose romance of 
Melusine, from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, and the sixth and last part of the 
works of Sir David Lyndesay, which the late 
Mr. Small’s mortal illness obliged him to re¬ 
sign before completion. 

Mr. F. Horsley of Owens College, 
Manchester, has undertaken to edit for the Early 
English Text Society the series of Anglo-Saxon 
and early English Psalters, which the many 
Shakspere and other calls on Dr. Aldis Wright’s 
time have compelled him to give up. Mr. 
Horsley will also re-edit for the Early En glish 
Text Society the collection of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry known as the “ Exeter Book,” the MS. 
being in the Exeter Cathedral Library. The 
first edition was by the late Benjamin Thorpe. 


GEORGE RED WAY'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Mr. Percy Boss, author of "A Comedy 
without Laughter,” has written another work, 
which will be shortly issued by Mr. Bedway. 
It is a curious study of character, the type 
chosen being an alchemist of the sixteenth 
century. A Professor of Alchemy (Denis 
Zachaire) is the title of the book. 

Theosophists have hitherto been obliged to 
satisfy their cravings for periodical literature 
at some disadvantage, the Theosophist Being 
issued in India. In the course of a few weeks, 
however, the first number of Lucifer: a Theo- 
sophical Monthly, edited by Mdme. Blavatsky. 
and Miss Mabel Collins, will be published br 
Mr. Kedway. 

A et another branch of ‘ ‘ the occult ” has been 
opetKG up to the English reader. Mr. 8. L 
Matheh*. has translated the Kabbala Denudola 
of Baron EU 10I 7 von Bosenroth. The work will 
be published m the autumn by Mb. Bedway, 
under the rauteu The Kabbalah Unveiled. 

The two sflfut volumes of the Psychical 
called Phantasms of the 
supplemented by a work 
if the dead. Mr. Bed way 
islation of M. Adolphe 
d’Assier’s Posthumou\Numanity: a Study of 
Phantoms, the translaftf 1 being Colonel Olcott, 
president of the Theoso^ ^ Society. 

Mr. Hargrave Jenninrf^ i? w eU known as an 
authority on the Hosier*®* 4118: 1118 work, of 
which the third edition WP 8 ™ued by Messrs. 
Nimmo & Bain last springkj 16111 ? tb® on « 
on the subject. A new wP ter > however, has 
arisen in Mr. Waite, the tra| 8 ^ ator of 411(1 com¬ 
mentator on Eliphas Levil book. The 

Real History of the RosicrucX^’ ^ 116 Pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Bedway at the1r egilmin S of 4,18 
autumn season. 
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Mr. Horsley is, moreover, engaged on a 
new edition of the Homilies of Aelfric, for 
which he will collate all the known MSS. He 
has been for some time at Cambridge working 
at the Corpus and other MSS. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard has undertaken to edit 
for the Wyclif Society the Beformer’s treatise, 
De Officio Regis, which is Book viii. of nis 
Summa Theologiae. It will be issued this year, 
with part ii. of Wyclif’s Latin Sermons, edited 
by Prof. Loserth. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company have in 
preparation a revised edition of Old and New 
London, by Walter Thombury and Edward 
Walford. A large map of London, brought 
down to the present date, wiU accompany Part 
I., to be published next month. 

Next week, Mr. Quaritch promises to issue 
the last fasciculus of his continuous catalogues. 
It will close the wonderful series of “ Monu- 
menta Typograpbica,” and complete his 
catalogue of MSS. in a final supplement; 
containing some articles 
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ORIGINAL FER£ 

A CLOUD-INVOCATION (AUOll 

Ooms, prythee, cloud ' 
more our heavens o’erhani 
shroud. * _ 

Sun-stricken, we are languid, limp] 

To earth quite bowed. 

Day after day, 

The sun hath flashed on us with steel? 

And men, birds, flowers, for thy son 
Devoutly pray. 

Of cloudless shine j.. .. „ 

Like that which scorches dwellers ’ne* 111 *“ e 
Wearied we are, and for thy rainful ejf 11 
Panting we pine. 

Fierce torrid heat, 

For England’s clime and people all unmeet. 

Too long upon our drooping heads both beat 
_Tby shade were sweet 

Spring’s vesture new 

On woods and fields hath lost its lud76 due. 
Ravished and merged in the unvarying hue 
Of heaven’s bright bite. 

The shrunken brook 

That creeps, faint whispering by etch quiet nook 

Doth toward thee—as child by uiree forsook__ 9 

Wistfully look. 

Sadly and lean, 

is Browsing the arid pasture—no mire green--. 

The kine gaze heavenward plainively ; ^ 

- T’ implore thy sorest. * 
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We are not made 

'Fop ceaseless brightness unrelieved by shade. 
We parch and shrink, as flowers reft of tby aid 
Droop down and fade. 

So, prythee, cloud! 

With moisture and with coolness sweet endowed 
Encompass us: so lifting heads now bowed 
We’ll laud thee loud. 

John Owen. 


OBITUARY . 

BICHARD JEFFERIES. 

It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Mr. Bichard Jefferies, which took place at 
Goring on the Thames, on Sunday last, 
August 14. 

Mr . Jefferies was the son of a Wiltshire 
farmer, in which county his most successful 
studies of rural scenery may be localised. 
About 1870 he came up to London, to devote 
bimself to literary and journalistic work. The 
first book, we believe, that bore his name was 
Practical hint» for Reporting, Editing, and 
Authorship (1873). In the following year he 
published his first novel, The Scarlet Shawl, 
But it was not until 1878—when that remark¬ 
able series of sketches of natural history and 
country life, afterwards collected under the 
title of The Gamekeeper at Borne, appeared in 
the old Pall Mall Gazette— that his writing 
attracted attention. This success was followed 
up within a year or two by R^und about a Great 
Estate and Hodge and his Masters; and hence¬ 
forth articles by Mr. Jefferies were in great 
demand with editors both of newspapers and of 
magazines. 

If he cannot be ranked as a naturalist with 
Gilbert White, nor as a man of science with Mr. 
Grant Allen, nor as a novelist with Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, it was his peculiar merit to seize and 
reproduce with photographic minuteness the 
physical aspects of the country and the charac¬ 
ters of country people just at the time when the 
towns seem to be concentrating upon themselves 
all the life of the nation. In insight into the 
obscurer sights and sounds of the forest and 
the field, and in analysing their mysterious 
influence upon mankind, Mr. Jefferies stands 
without a rival. Beasts and birds revealed to 
him their inner secrets; even the vegetable 
world became inspired with a conscious life; 
while the sky and the winds and the waters 
played upon his responsive imagination as upon 
an aeolian harp. As is often the case with self- 
educated men, his style of writing—when at its 
best—was a vivid transcript of wbat his mental 
eye conceived. But he seems not to have been 
aware of his own limitations. Undoubtedly he 
wrote too much—even on his own special sub¬ 
ject ; and it is particularly to be regretted that 
be should have wasted his energy upon so many 
novels. But every one must be pained to hear, 
not only that he suffered from wasting illness 
for several years past, but that he has been 
unable to leave behind him any adequate 
provision for his wife and children. We feel 
assured that his many admirers will gladly 
contribute to a subscription for that object. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

IS No. 3, tomo v., of the Revista de Ciencias 
BistMcas Fernandez y Gonzalez tells the story 
of the first appearance of the small-pox in 
Arabia at the siege of Mecca, obscurely alluded 
to in the Koran. Father Juan Segura com¬ 
mences a series of notes and extracts from his 
common-place book on the customs of the 
mediaeval ages in Catalufia. The Conde de la 
Vinsza continues his additions to the Dictionary 
of Cean Bermudez, covering the whole of 
letter B. Fr. Manuel Cundaro gives a spirited 
account of the second siege of Gerona, doing 
foil honour to the assistance reoeived from the 


English frigates, and especially from Lord 
Cochrane. The works of Mr. Peroy Gardner, 
and of other English numismatists, form the 
chief material of an article on the antiquity of 
coins by Jose Brunet. There is also a descrip¬ 
tion, with photographs, of the tomb of an 
Augur lately found at Cadiz. 

The Revista Contemporania, for July, has a 
notice of a young Valeneian painter, J. Sorolla 
Bastida, whose chief picture—“TheBurial of the 
Saviour ”—is highly praised. D. Domingo 
Gascon defends Mariano Nifo, a publicist of 
the last century, from the strictures of Menen- 
dez y Pelayo in his Historia de las ideas esteticas 
en Espana. Sanchez Toca considers the position 
of Spain as exceptionally favourable in the present 
crisis ; her poverty, and not having exhausted 
her agricultural resources, will save her. Perez 
y Oliva prints his thesis for the degree of 
Doctor in Law at Bologna, arguing against the 
capture of private property at sea. The con¬ 
tinuations are those of Sanroma’s “Memoirs,” 
of Jimenez de la Espada’s “ Notes on Juan de 
Castellanos,” and of Lorenzo D’Ayot’s “ New 
Ideals in Art,” exemplified by a fragment of his 
tragedy “Ddnoscar.” 


DOMESDAY COMMEMORATION. 
Under the collective title of “ Domesday 
Studies,” a record will shortly be published 
of the Domesday commemoration held in 
London last year. There well be two volumes, 
each consisting of upwards of 530 pages quarto; 
and the first volume will be ready lor issue in 
October. The contents are as follow: 

The Book.—“ The Official Custody of Domes¬ 
day Book,” by Hubert Hall; “Materials for 
re-editing Domesday Book,” by W. de Gray 
Birch; “ An Early Reference to Domesday 
Book,” by J. Horace Round. 

The Land.—“ The Study of Domesday 
Book,” by Stuart Moore ; “The Turkish Sur¬ 
vey of Hungary, and its Relation to Domesday 
Book:” a Study in Comparative History, by 
Hyde Clarke; “Domesday Survivals,” by Canon 
Isaac Taylor; “A New View of the Geldable 
Unit of Assessment of Domesday’’—embracing 
the divisions of the Libra or Pound of Silver 
and the Weights and Measures of Uncoined 
Metal, Flour, Cloth, &c., as made by the Angli, 
Mercians, Danes, Normans, and Celts, and 
their connexion with the true understanding of 
the words Bida, Carucata, Virgata, Villanus, 
Anglicus numerus, &o., by O. E. Pell; “Domes¬ 
day Measures of Land,” by J. Horace Round; 
“ Domesday Land Measures ”—the Plough and 
the Ploughland, by Canon IsaaoTaylor; “Wapen¬ 
takes and Hundreds,” by Canon Isaac Taylor; 
"Danegeld and the Finance of Domesday,” 
by J. Horace Round ; “The Order of Domesday 
Book,” by Hyde Clarke; “ The Scope of Local 
Elucidation of the Domesday Survey,” by 
Frederick E. Sawyer; “ The Domesday Survey 
of Surrey,” by H. E. Malden; An Alleged 
Error in Domesday Book with regard to 
Ancient Demesne, by Sir Henry Barkly. 

The Church.—“The Church in Domesday 
Book,” with Especial Reference to the Endow¬ 
ments of the Dioceses, by James Parker; 
“ Parish Churches omitted in the Survey,” by 
Herbert J. Reid. 

Bibliography of Domesday Book; Notes on 
the MSS. exhibited at the Public Record Office; 
Notes on the MBS. exhibited at the British 
Museum; Notes on the Printed Books exhibited 
at the British Museum. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ABXAiro. A. Lea Medailteurs itoliens dea 16* et 1<P 
rl£cles. T.8. Parte: Plon. 15 fr. . , „ 

Bordeaux, R. Traits de la reparation des egltees: 
prlnclpes d’arcMclogic pratique. Paris: Baudry. 
7 Jr. 60 c. 


Ooudrbau, H. La France Squlnoxiale: Etudes et 
Voyages en Guyana et en Amazonle. Pans: 
Cballamel. SO lr. 

Golthxh, W. Die Sage v. Tristan a Isolds. Mtlnohen: 

Kaiser. S M. SO Pi. „ . 

Ludwio Salvator, Erzherzog. Hobarttown. _ od. 
Bommerfrtoche in den Antipodes. Wien: Hulzel. 
18 SC 

Lutz, V. F. R. L. v. Oanitz, sein Verbaltnis zu dem 
franzuslsohen KJasslzlsmus u. zu den lat. tSatulkera. 
Munehen: Kaiser. I M. 60 PI. 
Reinhabdstobttneb, K. v. A historia doe oavalleiroa 
da mesa reuonda e da demands do Santo Graall. 
Handschrilt Nr 2694 dec k. k. Hofbibllothek zu 
Wien, sum ersten Male veroffentlicht. Benin: 
Haack. 7 M. 

Schmarsow. A. Giovanni Santt, der Vater Raphaels. 
Berlin: Haack. 8M. 

HISTORY. 

Grosjbah, G. La Revolution lran;alse, 1780-1791). 

Pari*: Picard * Kaan. 10 fr. . , 

Hoegx, W. Zur Geschicbte Heinrichs d. Luwen u. d. 
Bchutzbelilgen seinee Domes ttt. Thomas. Braun- 
eohweig: wollermann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Jordan, H. Die Kuolge im alten Italian. Eln Frag¬ 
ment. Berlin: Weidmann. s M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Asiokes, E. Kants 8; sternatik sis systembildender 
Factor. Berlin : Mayer A MUller. 4 M. 

Decker. F. Zur Physlulogie d. Flsohdarmes. Leip¬ 
zig ; Engelmann. 2 M. 

Eberth. u. J. Zur Kenntnisa der Blutpl&ttchen bet 
den nlederen Wirbelthieren. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
4 M. 

Gsobnbaub, C. Ueb. die Occipltalregion u. die ihr 
benaohbartsn Wlrbei der Fizche. Leipzig: Engel¬ 
mann. 6 M. 

Sobultzk, O. Zur ersten Entwickelqng d. braunen 
Graslroaches. Leipzig: Eng elmann . SM. 

STuHR, Fh. Ub.SchleimdiUaen. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
SM. 

WiEDSBfiHEiE, R. Daa Geruohsorgan der Tetrodonten. 
Leipzig: Engelmann. 8M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETO. 

Bobbies, E. v. Das erate Stadium d. i-Umlauts im 
Germanischen. Straseburg: Heltz. 1 M. so Pf. 
Bwjhenau, H. Ueb. den Gebrauch u. die SteUung d. 
adjective in Wolframs ParzivaL Ootheo: Bchett- 
ler. 1 M. 

Gboixxus, M. De M. Tullio Cioerone poeta Particula. 

I. Kunigsberg : Koch. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Krebs. F. Zur Reotion der tissue in der spiiteren 
histortechen Gradtat. 1. Hit. MUnchen: Llndauer. 
t M. 

Nohl, H. Die Spraohe d. Niolaus v. Wyle. Laut u. 

Flexion. Heidelberg: Burow. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
PaNINI’s Grammatik. Hrsg., ttbers.. erliutert etc. v- 
O. Bohtlingk. 9. Lfg. Leipzig: Haassel. « M. 
Schdbkjh, G. Ywain and Gawain. Mit Einleitgn. a. 

Anmerkgn. hrsg. Oppeln: France. 6 M. 

Schneff, M. De imltationia rations, qnae interoedit 
inter HeUodorum et Xenophontem Ephesium, oom- 
mentatio. Kempten: Kosel. 1 M. . , , 

Toped, O. Syntaktteche Uutersuchungen zu Rabelais. 
Uppeln: Franok. l M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GOLD IN WESTERN ARABIA. 

Rohitsch-Sauerbrunn: Aug. 6, 1887. 

After an unconscionable delay, the following 
atter was received by me dated Jeddah (Red 
lea), from Mr. A. Leviok, son of my old friend, 
he ex-postmaster of Suez, whose name is known 
o a host of travellers. It will show that even 
rithout action on the part of Europeans the 
ause of discovery is thriving; and the public 
rill presently ask why, in our present condi- 
ion, when there is almost a famine of gold, 
England pays no attention to these new fields. 
‘From enquiries I have made at Jeddah, I 
jam on good authority that gold quartz has been 
ound in great quantities at Tail [the famous 
ummering-place among the highlands to the east of 
leccah], or rather on the mountain-range between 
hat place and Meccah. The person who gave me 
his information added that specimens of this quartz 
rere forwarded at the time of the discovery to 
lonstantinople and sundry other capitals, but that 
he results obtained were not very encouraging. I 
ras also told that Mr. Noel Bette (of the deiunct 
ocjpany, Betts, Wylde & Oo.) has at Suez 
pecimena of this quartz which he took away with 
in* from Jeddah when he went North. All this 
^formation is trustworthy, and you may thoroughly 
sly on its being correct, as I got it from a man in 
,hom I can confide. An old oriental traveller 
ike yourself can understand how hard it always is 
o arrive at the truth In a place likefidf- Howewr, 
am aaeuied that the government engineer ox ima 
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district (Jeddah), a certain S&dik Bey, can also 
give me valuable details regarding the specimens 
found and the results obtained. Meanwhile you 
can confidently rely on the details which I have so 
far managed to obtain. I should also add that the 
person who so kindly gave me the news has further 
promised that he will do his utmost to provide me 
with specimens when he goes to Meccah. I have 
seen Mr. Consul Jago, and asked him if he could 
help me with anything he may have learnt on the 
subject; but he said that beyond hearing of a find 
of gold quartz be knows nothing. Mr. Consul 
Zohrab had left Jeddah before the discovery, and 
he never used to hear of anything. 1 shall be very 
glad to learn from you that the gold mines of 
Midian are likely to be coming on again, and I 
should think this a most favourable time to bring 
forward your most wonderful discoveries near 
Al-Muwaylah.” 

So far Mr. Levick. I am not astonished to 
hear that the results of the gold quartz were 
“ unsatisfactory.” These specimens were 
probably picked up from the surface, or broken 
off from some outcrop. But the fact of their 
being found is all important. And the out¬ 
come of the work would be very different were 
it carried out by a scientific engineer, or, better 
still, by a practical miner from the gold diggings. 
I have heard now of auriferous discoveries 
extending from between the mountains of 
Northern Midian, along the line of the 
W<8t Arabian Ghdts, until they meet the 
volcanic region about Aden. They have been 
reported to me from behind Yambu, and 
Meccah, Mocha, and Hodaydah ; and I have 
a thorough conviction that some day they will 
be found exceedingly valuable. 

Richard F. Burton. 


THE EVANGELISTARITJM OF ST. MARGARET 
OF SCOTLAND. 

Walton Manor, Oxford: Aug. IS, 1887. 

The account given by Mr. F. Madan of the 
valuable recent addition to the treasures of the 
Bodleian Library in the little gospel-book of 
Queen Margaret, sister of Eadgar Aetheling, 
and its identification with the volume described 
by Theoderic of Durham or Bishop Turgot of St. 
Andrews, is so full and satisfactory as to leave 
but little to be said by either palaeographer or 
artist. 

Small copies of the gospels, or such portions 
of them as were generally used in the service of 
the church, were evidently not uncommon in 
the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon period: 
such, for instance, are the gospels of Wadham 
College, Oxford, ascribed by Dr. AVaagen 
(Treasures of Art in England, vol. iii.) to 
between 1020 and 1030, and the very beautiful 
little gospel-book of Bishop Ethelstan of 
Hereford, 1012-1056, preserved in Pembroke 
College, Cambridge (both described in my book 
on The Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish MSS.). From these and other con¬ 
temporary MSS., written, probably at Win¬ 
chester, in the style which has been ascribed to 
the time of King Canute (to the development 
of which St. Dunstan most probably greatly 
contributed), our little MS. differs in tire almost 
entire absence of ornamental details, while it 
agrees with them in the peculiar granulated 
appearance of the gold, applied liberally in the 
headings of each gospel, and in the redder tint 
of the gold, so entirely unlike the burnished 
gold of the MS. illuminations of the twelfth 
century, especially to be observed in the entire 
backgrounds of the latter drawings. 

The text of the MS. is written in a beautiful 
minuscule hand, divided into the different 
lections, each commencing with the usual “ In 
illo tempore.” The “ Passio Domini” of each 
gospel is written entire. It will be very inte¬ 
resting to compare the passages given in this 
MS. as cited by Mr. Madan {ante, p. 88) with 
the lectionaries given in various copies of the 


gospels from the eighth to the eleventh century— 
a subject which has not hitherto received the 
attention it deserves. There are no marginal 
references to the Eusebian canons, capitula, 
prefaces, or other introductory matter to each 
gospel; and it is to be observed that the intro¬ 
duction to the historical part of St. Matthews’s 
gospel, “ xpi. autem generatio,” is written in 
the small text of the remainder of the 
gospels. 

Each of the four evangelists and the com¬ 
mencement of each gospel is represented within 
an oblong golden framework, entirely destitute 
of ornament, except a small plain golden 
trefoil leaf at each of the outer angles of each 
of the frames, which are of gold, about a quarter 
of an inch wide, having a narrower strip of 
orange red, pale green, or light blue attached 
to it, generally on its outer edge. In the 
miniature of St. John there is a second narrow 
strip of pale blue attached to the inner side of 
the gold one. 

These borders are quite destitute of foliage 
or other marginal ornament, thus differing from 
all the “Canute” MSS. The only ornamental 
design occurring in the initial “L” of St. 
Matthews's gospel, “ Liber generationis,” which 
is 2| in. high and li in. broad, shaped like the 
lower half of a reversed s, the lower angle of 
the l being rounded off, and each end termi¬ 
nating in a dilated knotwork of gold of common¬ 
place design; the outer angles of each are 
covered with flesh-coloured dog’s heads, with 
open mouths (no eyes being visible). Down 
the middle of the body of the letter runs a bar 
of red lead a quarter of an inch wide, edged 
with lake colour, and having eighteen lake- 
coloured round dots down the middle, each 
surrounded with a slender white circular 
line. 

The commencement of the text of each 
gospel is written in golden letters of various 
shapes, each preceded by the “ Incipit euan- 
gelium secundum Mattheum,” and written in 
small pink uncials in two or three lines. Here 
the A has the first and the cross strokes form¬ 
ing a large oval loop, attached to the middle of 
the second oblique stroke, ending below the 
line in a fine curved line, and finishing in a 
little knob; the d is circular, with a thin line 
extending from the top to the left above the 
line horizontally; the E is rounded or rustic¬ 
shaped ; the G is nearly circular, with a slender 
tail extending below the line; the H has the 
first part nearly circular, the middle stroke 
curved below to the right, and the second por¬ 
tion rounded and carried rather below the line; 
the N has the first stroke carried below the line 
and turned upwards ending in a little knob, the 
cross bar (slightly oblique) joining the first 
below the top and the third before the bottom, 
where it is extended a little below the line; 
the u has the right-hand stroke carried below 
the line like a cursive T. 

The commencement of St. Matthew occupies 
more than half the fourth page. 


L ibbb (1). 

Gene- (2). 
ratio- (3). 

nis ihu xpi fllii david fllii (4). 

Abraham A[braham] (5). 

The first line is in fine Roman capitals, the 
second in round uncials (the E being both of 
the angular and rounded form), the third line 
is in finely formed rustic letters, the fourth and 
first half of the fifth in minuscule letters, the s 
of the f form carried below the line, and the a 
of good rustic form. 

The commencement of St. Mark occupies half 
the page in 4 lines : 

INITrVM 

euangelium (it'c) ihy 

xpi fHU,cfi sicyt 

scriptum est en isaia ppheta. 


The commencement of St. Luke 

Q qvidem 

multi conati 

sunt 

occupies two lines of rustic capitals, and that of 
St. John 

“ In Prin 
cipio erat 

uerbum et uerbum erat apud 
dm et df erat uerbum 
occupies four lines. 

The evangelists are drawn with much spirit. 
They are engaged in writing or holding their 
individual Gospels, and are seated on stools and 
cushions (more Bgzantino). Each has a plain 
circular golden nimbus. Their Gospels are 
either book-shaped or in the form of a long 
scroll or roll, their feet rest on footstools mo«t 
inconveniently placed in slanting positions, and 
their dresses (each consisting of an inner robe 
visible on the breast and over the feet) and 
body-covering of various colours, each being 
strongly relieved with dark shades of the local 
tints, and with the sides of the garments much 
angulated, the edge of each being relieved by 
bright lines of white or of the local tint?, 
agreeing in this respect entirely with the treat¬ 
ment of the dresses in such of the Canute-period 
MSS. as have come down to us. 

Sts. Matthew and Mark have curtains sus¬ 
pended from the top of the golden frame work. 
Sts. Luke and John are seated under rounded 
arches, with buildings in the upper angles o' 
each picture. St. John is seated in a large square- 
backed chair, and Sts. Matthew and Mark’s 
Gospel books, which are of gold, rest on the top 
of tall slender tripods. St. Luke holds a long 
golden scroll, and St. John’s Gospel book rests 
on his left knee. 

I. O. Westwood. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORD “ GHERKIN.” 

Oxford: July 14 , 1867 . 

In the Glossarium mediae Qraecitatie of 
Ducange, and in the Dictionary of Byzantine 
Greek compiled by Sophocles, we find recorded 
a word of mysterious origin— hyyovpior, also 
spelt lyitoiptoy. It seems to have been used in 
place of the old Greek elmos, and to have 
meant the common cucumber or gourd. The 
word occurs in various glossaries, and is found 
in the writin gs of Greek authors of the tenth 
century, such as Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 
and Leo Grammaticus. No doubt this new 
name for the cucumber came from the Ea-t; 
but, so far as I know, it has not been hitherto 
discovered from what language it was imported 
into the Greek of Byzantium. It is quite un¬ 
certain whether hyyoipioy is of Indo-European 
or of Semitic origin. Hehn, in his work on 
The Wanderings of Plants and Animals, p. 239 
(ed. 1883), calls it a Persic-Aramaic word—a 
description which leaves the question of ulti¬ 
mate origin undecided. Hehn says that the 
word seems to have been applied to those sorts 
of cucumber that we now use for salads and 
pickling. In course of time this mysterious 
Byzantine word, with its derivatives, spread 
from nation to nation through Europe. The 
modem Greek word for cucumber is 4 yyoipi, the 
name of the plant being 4 yyovpih (see Byzantius). 
The Latin Ducange (see ed. Favre, 1883) cites 
angurius “melon,” as occurring in a small 
Latin-Saracenic vocabulary found at the end of 
the Ojmscidum sanctarum peregrinationum, pub¬ 
lished, 1486, by Bernard de Breydenbach, the 
well-known German traveller to the Holy 
Land. In this glossary the Saracenic {i.e., 
Arabic) Bathich (whence Portuguese patera, 
French pasti-gue) is rendered by Angurii. The 
word was introduced into the Romanic lan¬ 
guages— cf. Italian ang&ria, a kind of cucumber 
good to eat raw (Florio, ed. 1611); Spanish 
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angUrrias, a kind of pompion (Minsheu, ed. 
1623), also, ang&rria, a water-melon, a word 
not in use (8tevens, 1706); French anyourie, a 
kind of cowcumber, somewhat longer than the 
ordinary one, also angurte, the great long 
pompion (Cotgrave, ed. 1673). In the New 
English Dictionary anguria occurs with a 
citation from Coryat: “ Anguria the coldest 
fruite in taste that ever I did eate.” In Basque 
angurria is the word used for a water-melon, 
see Eabre (s.v. melon) and de AizquibeL 
Helm says: 

“ From Byzantium the cucumber reached the 
Slavs, and became a favourite and common food of 
all the nations of that race, as well as of the 
neighbouring Tartars and Mongols. The Great 
and Little Russian cannot live without cucumbers. 
He eate them salted through the winter, and with 
their help endures the long and strict fasts of the 
Eastern Church.” 

That the cucumber was introduced into Slavonic 
countries through the influence, of Byzantine 
civilisation is clearly proved by the evidence of 
the common name for this vegetable among 
Slavonio peoples —a name representing the 
Byzantine hyyovpiov with some diminutive suffix. 

In the Russian Bible the word tUvos in 
Numbers xi. 5 is rendered ogurets, the Church 
Slavonic form of which was ogourets, so with 
another suffix Polish ogirek and Bohemian okurka, 
hence no doubt the Hungarian ugorka. From 
the Western Slavs the word (with the Slavonio 
diminutive suffix k) came to Scandinavian 
countries, and appeared under the form agurke 
in Denmark, whence Swedish gurke. Compare, 
also, Dutch agurk (later augurk), and German 
gurke, in older times also gurchen (see Weigand). 
This gurchen (probably a diminutive of gurke) 
seems to be the continental form corresponding 
to our “ gherkin.” Another account of “ gher¬ 
kin ” is given in Skeat’s Dictionary and in 
Palmer’s Folk Etymology, p. 576. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


APOLLO. 

Settrington: Aug. 16,1887. 

Prof. Max Muller puts his finger on the 
greatest existing blot in the science of mytho¬ 
logy when he states that “ comparative philo¬ 
logists have not yet succeeded in finding the 
true etymology of Apollo.” Till this is done, 
the meaning and origin of the cult of the great 
Hellenic Sun-god must remain obscure. 

So large a portion of the Greek mythology 
has now been traced to Babylonia that it may 
be worth while to examine whether Apollo, 
like Artemis, Aphrodite, Ares, Dionysos, Semele, 
and Adonis, may not also prove to be ultimately 
of Babylonian origin. If so, we should seek for 
his probable prototype in Tammuz, the chief 
Syrian and Babylonian Sun-god. Now, in the 
Assyrian records, Tammuz, the eldest son of the 
Sky-god, boars the title of Ablu, “the son,” 
The oldest form of the name of Apollo is 
Aplu, which occurs on six Italic or Etruscan 
mirrors. (Fabretti, Corp. Ins. Ital., Nos. 478, 
2054, 2474, 2480, 2481, 2499.) This would 
seem to identify Apollo with Tammuz, and to 
yield the long-sought etymology. 

Tammnz was the “the son” of Ea, the 
heaven, and of Allat, the goddess of the unseen 
world; and, in like manner, Apollo is the son 
of Zeus, the Sky-god, and of Leto, the dark 
underworld. That Leto was also the mother 
of Artemis connects her distinctly with the 
Babylonian mythology, and it is not impossible 
that Leto may he an echo of the name of 
Allat. Isaac Taylor. 


TUB MYTH OF ANDROMEDA AND FERSECS. 

, London: Aug. 16,1887. 
Without starting on » critical examination of 
Canon Taylor’s theory of the Andromeda story, 
it may be enongh to say that the facta do not 


confirm it. Canon Taylor thinks that the 
story of Andromeda, the sea monster, and the 
rescue of Perseus, is a Babylonian nature- 
myth. Andromeda (the moon) is fastened to 
a rock (I don’t know what the rock is) to be 
devoured by the dragon (of darkness), but .is 
rescued by Perseus (a solar hero). But nature- 
myths give a superficially correct account of 
the phenomena for which they supply an un¬ 
scientific explanation. The Andromeda myth, 
if it be a lunar myth, does not give a correct 
account of the phenomena. The dragon, in the 
story, never gets at the girl. In an eclipse the 
moon is actually swallowed. In the story, 
Perseus rescues the girl. Who ever saw a 
lunar eclipse in which the sun appeared to 
help the moon ? As to the rock, there is no 
phenomenon in an eclipse at all resembling it. 
When Canon Taylor observes that Andromeda 
is tied to a rock, that Psyche “wanders to a 
lofty rock,” and that Psyohe is the moon, the 
argument reminds one of the analogies be¬ 
tween Monmouth and Macedon. The reason 
given for thinking that Perseus = Bel 
Merodach would make any son of Zeus who 
used a scimetar identical with Bel Merodach. 
Perseus, again, must be a solar hero because he 
has “ winged shoes.” Like the young 
prophet, Perseus may say, “ Alas, for they 
were borrowed!” Besides, Hermes has winged 
shoes of his own; and yet he is as often taken by 
mythologists for the twilight, or the wind, as 
for a solar hero. Many critical objections 
might he urged. In fact, an examination of the 
sources and dates of evidence for the Perseus 
saga (a complex saga) would he valuable. But, 
to be brief, if the Andromeda incident is de¬ 
rived from a nature-myth, that nature-myth 
gave an unusually inaccurate account of 
henomena. When does “ the God of Light ” 
escend from the sky “to take the moon 
goddess for his bride ” in a lunar eclipse ? 
That phenomenon would hardly be introduced 
even into a boy’s hook of adventures in 
Kukuanaland, where very odd eclipses notori¬ 
ously occur. 

A. Laxo. 


“COLLATION OF FOUR IMPORTANT MANUS¬ 
CRIPTS.” 

Lowestoft: Auk. 13,1887. 

I enclose a letter which Dr. Ceriani has 
kindly written and given me permission to 
publish, in correction and explanation of the 
Abb6 Martin’s statement quoted in my note in 
the Academy of July 16. T. K. Abbott. 

“ Mediolant: 9 August!, 1887. 

“ Dilecte mi Domine 

“ Ab urbe Brighton accepi his diebus 
the Academy, July 16, 1887, in qua (p. 41) 
lapide scriptorio notata erant turn ‘ Collation 
of Four Important Manuscripts,’ turn ‘The 
Stowe Missal.’ Primus locus te et me respicit, 
et libenter rescribo. 

“ Apprime sentio quanta te molcstia et dolore 
verba Domini Martin afficere debuerunt; sed 
spero me posse aliquantulum dolorem tuum 
lenire, et indicare unde error Domini Martin 
ortus sit. 

“ (1) Quod de collatione integra Evangelii 
S. Matthaei cod. minus. 346, et de exemplari 
trium aliorum Evangeliorum integre ab eodem 
descripto, et de mea posteriore collatione pro 
locis de quibus eram interrogates, asseritur turn 
in libro A Collation of Four Important Manu¬ 
scripts etc. (p. xv.) turn in the Academy (July 
16, 1887, p. 41), est omnino verum in omnibus 
et singulis. Adhuc vivunt et sunt professores 
publici Mediolani et qui contulit Evangeliuin 
S. Matthaei et qui tria reliqua descripsit. 

“ (2) Verba Domini Martin, quae referuntur 
libro A Collection of Four Important Manu¬ 
scripts etc., allata in the Academy : 

‘ Quant au Manuscrit de Milan, an cureif 346, il 


est certain qu’il a 6te examine seulement dans 
quelquea passages: nous tenons le fait de la 
bouche m6 me de celui qui aurait dd faire la colla¬ 
tion, au dire des editeurs Anglais ’— 

non sunt vera ut patat ex jam dictis, quoad 
primam partem. In secunda parte ipse certe 
indicor; sed quantum quisque potest de se 
testari, nihil omniino hujusmodi dixi unquam 
Domino Martin. 

“ (3) Sed nec Do minus Martin malae fidei 
insimvdandus est. Lapsu memoriae erravit, 
quantum ipse video; quod iis qni abundantis- 
sime scrihunt acoidere solet. Quando Dominus 
Martin ante libri sui scriptionem venit in 
Ambrosianam Bibliothecam, ut codices N. 
Testamenti inspiceret, et codicem 346 per- 
tractavit; tone, ut in lapsu temporis subobscure 
memini, librum Domini Scrivener A Plain 
Introduction tic. (3rd ed.) ei obtuli, in quo 
eorrectiones ipse et additiones opposueram locis 
de oodd. Ambrosianis. Jam vero pag. 215 
Scrivener hahet ‘ *346 . . . collated by 
Ceriani for Prof. Ferrar.’ His ego adscrip- 
seram : * Partly collated, partly copied by 

others, not by Ceriani, who collated only 
select passages after.’ Ut res ferebat, de- 
buimus de iis quae erronee scripserat Scri¬ 
vener colloqui; sed quae ego de Scrivener 
vere dicebam, Dominus Martin ad ipsum 
librum A Collation of Four Important Manu¬ 
scripts tic. lapsu memoriae transtulit calamo 
onrrenti, cum librum sunm scripsit. _ Ista 
videtur mihi simplicissima et verax rei ex- 
planatio. “ ANTONIO CERIANI. 

“ Prof. T. K. Abbott.” 


SCIENCE. 

OKIQEr’s HOME AND AGE OF THE AVESrA. 

Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
Times. Vol. II. “ The Old Iranian Polity 
and the Age of the Avesta.” Translated 
from the German of W. Geiger by Darab 
Dastur Peshotan San jana. (H. Frowde.) 
This concluding volume of an English trans¬ 
lation from the German by a Parsi priest is 
likely to be as useful as its predecessor (noticed 
in the Academy of June 19, 1886) to the 
well-educated Parsis and to any English 
reader who may feel an interest in the sub¬ 
ject. The translator’s English is good, and 
rarely differs in meaning from the original text. 
The two volumes contain the whole of Geiger’s 
work, except its earlier chapters on the geo¬ 
graphy and natural history of the country of the 
Avesta people, and a few passages in other 
places. The second volume also contains a trans¬ 
lation of a later essay by Geiger on the “ Home 
and Age of the Avesta,” extracted from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences; as well as translations of long 
passages from Spiegel’s Iranian Antiquities 
regarding Gushtasp and Zoroaster, Iranian 
art, and Iranian alphabets. 

Geiger’s essay on the “ Home and Age of 
the Avesta ” is a timely protest against the 
modem attempts to underestimate the age of 
the Avesta and to trace its origin to a 
Western source. The conclusions he comes 
to, after carefully eliminating all the more 
modem statements which are inconsistent 
with those of the ancient documents, are that 
the original home of the Avesta civilisation 
was Eastern Iran, and that this civilisation 
flourished before the period of Medo-Persian 
history. M. de Harlez has attempted, (in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xvii., pp. 339-350) to disprove these 
conclusions; but, with due respeot for his 
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extensive knowledge of the subject, it may 
be hinted that he is likely to require much 
stronger arguments, and rather less reliance 
upon dogmatic assertions, before he can shake 
their foundations., If Zarathushtra was a 
Mede who lived between 600 and 700 b.c., 
if he obtained his religious views from still 
more Western sources, and if the Avesta was 
written during the first seven centuries b c , 
let these conjectures be clearly established by 
all means. But, until this is done in a really 
satisfactory manner, we ought to recollect 
that Avesta scholars of the present generation 
have practically the same documentary evi¬ 
dence to rely upon as their predecessors who 
arrived at very different conclusions. These 
original documents contain no chronological 
history; but, where the names they mention 
can be identified, they present points of con¬ 
tact only with the prehistoric times of the 
Veda. Their language is also closely related 
to the Yedic Sanskrit, which has not yet been 
traced to Media. The use of the title Ahura 
for the sacred being in the Avesta points to 
early Yedic times, before the 8anskrit atura 
had become a term for an evil spirit; and the 
contrast between the meanings of the Avesta 
daeva, “ a demon,” and the Sanskrit deva, “ a 
god,” has to be properly accounted for. In 
the older parts of the Avesta we find 
Ahura and Mazda used as two distinct titles 
of the sacred being, generally occurring 
separately or in reverse order, and always 
separately declined. Even in the latest 
Avesta, where Ahura always precedes Mazda, 
they are still declined as independent words. 
But when we turn to the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions of Darius we find that AuramazdA 
has become a compound name, declined as a 
single word—an alteration that seems to 
indicate a considerable lapse of time, as well 
as a change of language. As for Zarathushtra, 
we must still consider him a prehistoric 
personage. All that we know about him is 
derived, directly or indirectly, from his own 
writings and those of his disciples and early 
followers, but these writings seem to have no 
point of contact with any historical fact 
known to 'Western nations. That Darius did 
not mention him in his inscriptions need not 
surprise us, when we consider that the 
Sasanian inscriptions are equally silent; the 
word zdrddaeht, on a detached stone at Pal 
Kfill, being too corrupt and doubtful to be 
relied upon. 

These are merely a few of the facts we 
ought to remember. What we ought to avoid 
is any temptation to accept the statements of 
the later Pahlavi literature as equal in 
authority to those of the Avesta itself. The 
Pahlavi books give much invaluable informa¬ 
tion, far more than has yet been extracted from 
them; but they always present a Sasanian, 
or post-Sasanian, view of Avesta facts, 
and every statement they contain requires 
Avesta confirmation before it can be accepted 
as an Avesta fact. The Avesta mentions all 
the personages who were afterwards converted 
into the Peehdadian and Kayanian dynasties 
of the Persians, but it knows nothing of the 
Achaemenian kings. Even after the Naeks 
had been revised by the Sasanians we find no 
mention of the Achaemenians in the summary 
of the Chidrashto (Chitra-dato ?) Nask, as 
given in the Dlnkard, although it contains an 
allusion to the Sasanians. It seems as though 


the Persians, long after accepting the Avesta 
religion from some more primitive race to the 
eastward, prefixed the Avesta history to the 
little they knew of their own, thus producing 
that perplexing patchwork known to ns as 
the historical basis of the Sb&hn&mah. 

On the supposition of a prehistoric con¬ 
nexion of the people of the Avesta with those 
of the Yeda we can readily explain the state¬ 
ments of the Avesta, but whether we can do 
so on the modern supposition of a Medic 
origin for the Avesta remains to be proved. 
At present I am not aware of the existence of 
any satisfactory evidence on the subject. It 
is, perhaps, needless to add that these remarks 
have no pretension to be considered as argu¬ 
ments. They merely indicate a portion of the 
basis for argument; but this is not the place, 
nor do I feel myself qualified, to argue the 
question. E. W. West. 


SOME BOOKS ON BIRDS. 

Bird Li/e in England. By Edwin L. Arnold. 
(Chatto & Windus.) Little actual observation, 
but a good deal of literary and anecdotic in¬ 
formation from various sources, is here supplied. 
Ten ohapters of a peculiarly “scrappy” style 
are devoted to as many families of birds; but 
foreign birds and bird-life are quite as largely 
discussed as English birds, so that the name of 
the book is misleading. Its scientific value 
may be estimated from Mr. Morris’s Hittory of 
British Birds being styled “ a charming and 
invaluable work,” which “ could hardly be 
better.” By the way, it is more than thirty 
years since this work appeared, instead of 
“only some fifteen years ago,” as Mr. Arnold 
says. These essays are full of irritating mis¬ 
prints, too, of proper names. Thus Yarrell and 
Gray, nomina vtneranda, become “ Yarrel ” and 
“Grey”; and “Sylvidae,” “Tetras” and 
“Perdicedae” are not likely to appease bird- 
lovers. In the list of useful books on British 
birds we should like to see Johns’s excellent 
little history (S.P.C.K.) named as invaluable 
for beginners. A sensible essay on “ Grouse 
Moors and Deer Forests,” by Mr. J. W. Brodie 
limes, is added, and an Appendix of fifty pages 
gives the Game Laws of the different European 
kingdoms. This cannot fail to be useful to 
travellers. Mr. Arnold’s chapters have ap¬ 
peared in different periodicals from time to 
time, consequently the book possesses a mis¬ 
cellaneous and popular flavour. His articles 
on shooting game and wild duck are such as 
sportsmen never tire of. 

Our Bird Allies. By Theodore Wood. 
(S. P. C. K.) Mr. Wood holds a brief for the 
birds, and, like many other special pleaders, 
occasionally injures his clients by indiscriminate 
advocacy. Even the jay becomes in his pages 
a respectable member of bird society. The 
injuries it commits are “ chiefly theoretical, 
brought about by its destruction of young 
game.” These apparent contradictions to most 
men are easily reconciled by Mr. Wood, who 
holds the view that game is of small or no 
account, and any destruction of it is amply 
recompensed if the destroyer at other seasons 
lives on cockchafers and grubs. In fact he is 
an ornithological radical, and speaks of the 
“ slaughter of a small number ” of pheasants 
and other game birds aB inflicting no injury 
whatever upon the majority of mankind. If 
we turn to his account of the sparrow, how¬ 
ever—one of the moBt mischievous and destruc¬ 
tive of British birds—Mr. Wood says “that 
even its partial extermination would be little 
short of a national calamity.” He has a good 
word, too, for the hooded crow—a bird which 
in Scotland destroys annually many thousands 
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of eggs and young grouse. Because Bird Acts 
have been passed, and a sentimental reaction 
in favour of birds has set in, there is no reasor 
to deem bird-life sacred. Birds become vermii 
at times, and must be shot as such. Sparrows, 
rooks, hooded crows, jackdaws, even, wil-I 
ducks we have known to be dreadful plagues 
to farmers and preservers. Nothing is gained 
by overstating a case. If Mr. Wood wished to 
benefit his favourites we should heartily agree 
with him did he attempt to point out to ladies 
the cruelty and shocking taste involved in 
wearing stuffed birds and plumes in their bats. 
And he will still more merit our suffrages if 
he could procure a short act declaring illegal 
the abominable pole-trap, which kills every¬ 
thing that lights upon it—the most beautiful 
and innocent of birds, as well as the marauder. 
Some of thecutsin this little book are old. friends. 

Eighth Report on the Migration of Birds, 1836. 
(Edinburgh : M’Farlane & Erskine.) The 
compilers of this interesting report are still 
feeling their way to lay down laws on the 
migration of birds. A large mass of informa¬ 
tion, moreover, on the movements of British 
birds during 1886 is here systematised from the 
notes of the different lighthouse keepers round 
the coasts. Every bira-lover should consult 
the lists of arrival and departure of the birds 
from the coast nearest to him, and in this way 
he might be considerably aided in his studies 
on the migration of the species oommon in his 
neighbourhood. Mr. Cordeaux points out that 
the line of passage which birds coming from 
the East to Ireland take is from the Wash and 
the river systems of the Nene and Welland into 
the centre of England, and thence, probably, 
by the Severn and Bristol Channel, so as to 
enter Ireland by the Tuskar Bock to the Wex¬ 
ford Coast. There was a great immigration of 
chaffinches along the east coast of England in 
the early part of October, and also of thrushes. 
At the Pentland Skerries a large body of robins 
appeared on April 19 with a south-east wind, 
but Mr. Harvie-Brown confesses that the 
“ migration record for 1886 is a very poor one.” 
At the Bhinns of Islay, however, at Lamlash, 
and other stations on the west of Scotland, a 
great rush of small birds to the South occurred 
on the 5th and 6th of October. Among the 
curiosities noted by the lighthouse men was a 
large arrival of moths at Fidra in September, 
while at TJnst in November, sixty bottle-nosed 
whales were captured. Many great spotted 
woodpeckers appeared along the east coast of 
Scotland during the autumn. This report 
increases in attractiveness year by year, as the 
observers become more enthusiastic and intel¬ 
ligent. It may be hoped that an early future 
report will contain a succinct account of the 
information and laws already obtained by the 
exertions of the committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NATJKRATI8. 

Koenigeberg: July SO, 1881. 

I have read with the greatest interest (he 
statements of Messrs. E. A. Gardner and W. M. 
Flinders Petrie in the Academy of July 16; 
and I am anxious to assure the latter, first of 
all, how thoroughly I am satisfied, and indeed 
impressed, with the exactness of his observa¬ 
tions upon matters of fact. As an excavator 
also myself, I can the better appreciate the 
vast care and pains required in preparing so 
detailed and reliable an account as that of Mr. 
Petrie. I am pleased, however, that, as regards 
epigraphic evidence, Mr. Petrie leaveB the case 
entirely in Mr. Gardner’s hands; for I am glad 
to find that, after all, the views of this scholar 
are nearer to my own t aan I had ventured to 
suppose. My present object is to endeavour to 
make this approximation somewhat closer still. 


byGoogk 
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Mr. Gardner will perceive that, by mistrusting 
the evidence of No. 305 of the Naukratis in¬ 
scriptions, he damages the evidence not for 
two but for three forms of letters which he 
regards as important—viz., the twined «, the 
M resembling an old x pronum, and the six- 
stroked <r pronum. In this case Mr. Gardner 
seems inclined, if I do not mistake him, to 
impute these forms to the unskilfulness or 
negligence of the writer. But as of these forms 
the <r, and still more the e, hear a striking 
resemblance to the other forms, which we are 
asked to regard as really authentic, Mr. Gardner 
is bound—at least a priori—io admit the possi¬ 
bility of all those forms being due to the fault 
of the scribe, as had been supposed by Kirch- 
hoff, Bechtel, myself, and many other scholars 
in Germany whom I know of. Mr. Gardner 
now quotes the case of that curious vase found 
in Attica with “ geometrio ” patterns, on which 
is incised a very archaio inscription. I think Mr. 
Gardner will agree with me that the import¬ 
ance of that inscription would be considerably 
diminished, if there had been found a fragment 
of later make inscribed with the same cha¬ 
racters. Besides, Mr. Gardner will see as well 
as I do that the two cases are not quite identi¬ 
cal. As for the rest, Mr. Gardner has stated 
the point at issue pretty clearly. The kernel 
of the disoussion is, in fact, whether the in¬ 
scriptions do, or do not, witness to the existence 
of a Greek city of Naukratis before Amasis, and, 
therefore, to the most important remains of all 
kinds being more ancient than that king. In 
deciding ibis question, very much depends on 
what idea we form as to the early state of the 
Ionic alphabet. And here I may be allowed to 
give our discussion a new turn. 

Mr. Gardner, in his first letter to the 
Academy, very truly said that his view of 
the Abu-Simbel inscriptions stands or falls with 
his view of the Naukratis inscriptions. I think 
he will not object to my inverting this thesis, 
and saying that, if it can be proved that the Abu- 
Simbel inscriptions, or part of them, are really 
specimens of the early Ionic alphabet, let us 
say of the seventh century B.c., Mr. Gardner’s 
theory about Naukratis must be abandoned. 

I regret that I published my first paper on 
Naukratis in Germany, for my task would be 
easier if I could assume English readers to be 
as familiar with my views as they are with 
Messrs. Gardner’s and Petrie’s. However, I 
must do the best I can, and will give an 
extract or two from my paper in the Rhein. 
Mus., 1887, p. 221 foil. I think we are entitled, 
nay obliged, to divide the Abu-Simbel inscrip¬ 
tions into two different groups. In both 
groups the closed form of n is used (which 
letter in this discussion remains by far the most 
important); but one group employs that sign 
both for the aspirate and also for eta, while 
the other group employs it only for eta. The 
first group can be proved to be Rhodian; not 
only No. 482 c (Rohl, Inscript. Antiq.), but 
No. 482 i also, is of undoubtedly Rhodian 
origin, the writing of an Ialysian ( cp. 
my paper l.c.). On the other hand, the 
two inscriptions which profess expressly to 
be written by lonians—viz., a Teian and a 
Colophonian (Rohl, Inscr. Ant., No. 482 b 
and e), give to the same sign only the signifi¬ 
cation of long e. I consider this fact as 
established beyond doubt, and, at the same 
time, as decisive evidence of the early state of the 
Ionic alphabet. There is not the least reason 
to suppose that Teos and Colophon employed 
in the seventh century B.c.* an alphabet es- 

* As to the date of i he Abu-Simbel inscriptions, 
the only discrepancy between Kircbhoff and my¬ 
self is that be assigns them to the latter half of 
th* reign of Psammetichds I.; whereas I see no 
difficulty in supposing a Greek to have assumed the 
name of the king long before, as soon as ever 
friendly relations had been established between the 
Greeks and that monarch. 


sentially different from that of Miletus. A 
Naukratis inscription (I., pi. xxxv., No. 700) 
is enough to prove that in the sixth century Teos 
shared in the general development of the Ionic 
— i.e., the Milesian—alphabet. Accordingly, 
I hold that these two Abu-Simbel inscriptions 
establish the three-stroked j, and the use of o 
for «, as elements of the early Ionic alphabet. 
This fact is one with which Mr. Gardner’s 
theory of the earliest form of the Ionio alphabet 
cannot possibly be reconciled. 

I cannot conclude without assuring Mr. 
Petrie that I too am open to archaeological 
evidence, in this case as well as in others (cp. my 
paper, p. 214); accordingly, it will, perhaps, be 
of some use to renew the disoussion after the 
results from Daphnae have been published. 
I am glad to learn that this will be accomplished 
with the same promptitude which has already, 
in the case of Naukratis, won for Mr. Petrie 
the heartiest thanks of every scholar. 

Gustav Hibscheeld. 


THE ETRUSCAN NUMERALS—" SEVEN ” 

AND “NINE.” 

Barton-on-Humber: Aug. IS, 1887. 

The Toscanella-dice supplied the Etruscan 
numerals 1-6, and investigation confirms me in 
the opinion that the order in which they are 
given by Canon Taylor, in his Etruscan Re¬ 
searches, is correct. I have, however, carefully 
considered the views of other Etruscologists, 
and any suggestions here made are tentative 
and undogmatic. The general result gives 
max, “ 1 ma\s, “ 1st”; ct, "2”; cis, “2nd”; 
cizi, “twice” (e.g., chi zilaxnce, “was twice 
magistrate”; cf. Ak. silik, “strong protector”; 
Lapp silok, “ unwearied ”); esal, zal (abraded 
form, zl), “3”; esals, “3rd”; eslz, “thrice”; 
sa, “ 4 ” (so za-thrum, 4 x 10 = 401; sas, “ 4th ”; 
flu (abraded form of Bun, cf. the Tungusian 
tun-ya, “ 5,” and the Samoied much-tun = 
1 + 5 = 6, = Et. max-Qu, as pointed out by 
Canon Taylor), “5”; flunz (variant Bun-esi), 
“ 5 times ” {e.g., purtsvana, Lat. Porsena, flunz, 
“Lord-protector 5 times”); hut, hut, “6”; 
huts, “ 6th.” Hence, and from what has been 
previously said (Academy, May 21, 1887), we 
can resolve the form cealxls (abraded celxls, for 
cealxals) which = “ 20th,” i.e., ce{— ci)-u(en- 
clitio conjunction)-lx(10)-l(for al = “ of,” “ be¬ 
longing to ”— vide Sayce, in Altital. Studien ii. 
127 ; a gen. form, joined with avils, — anni)-s 
(—ordinal suffix, abraded form of sc, e.g. 
Et. mealxhc. But sc is itself an abraded 
form; cf. the Earagass Tatar ord. suf. eske ; 
Buriat d-eki, abraded tki; Ak. ka-m). With 
ct is connected ciem, “ 8,” of which, and of 
r.iemzatrms, “ 80th,” I have spoken. The 
variant forms— zatrums, zatrmisc, and [z]aBru- 
mis, “40th,” require no further notice {vide 
Academy, November 27, 1886). 

We next seek the Etruscan words for “ 7 ” 
and “9,” and find three groups of undoubted 
numerals to choose from—(1) muvalxl, muvalxls, 
mealxlsc; (2) cezpa, cezpz, cezpalx, cezpalxals ; 
and (3) semtfts, senapalxls. Pauli {Altital. St. ii. 
14) gives the numbers thus—“7. meu, 8. cezp, 
9. sem(p." We may be sure, therefore, there is 
no internal evidence against the meaning of 
“ 9 ” for sem<p, or rather sem-<pa (by analogy 
with cez-pa) ; and Canon Taylor also concluded 
that semipalxl would = “90.” But Pauli’s 
word meu, “7,” I regard as imaginary; and 
“ 8 ” we have already found in ciem. We are, 
therefore, left with cez or cez-pa for “ 7,” in 
which case we may render ctzpz “ 7 times ” 
{e.g., zilxnu cezpz, “ was magistrate 7 times”); 
cezpalx, “ 70” {e.g., max cezpalx avil 8voice, “he 
lived 71 years”); and cezpalxals, “70th” 
{e.g., lupu avils esals cezpalxals, “died of year 
third seventieth,” i.e., “ aged 73”). 

There is nothing arbitrary in science, and 
internal evidence must be checked by external, 
i to which I now turn; and in word-comparison 


we may remember (despite the “ Yoho-theory ”) 
that man can have as many different names for 
anything as he has distinct ideas about it {vide 
my Language and Theories of its Origin, 
sec. x.), and that words alter almost infinitely 
beneath the foroe of letter-chang 3 and abrada- 
tion. The validity of any comparison is, of 
course, simply a question of evidence. 

Prof. Sayce and Mr. Pinches have recently 
kindly furnished me with the latest readings 
of the Akkadian numerals. These, from 1 to 7, 
are: 

1. As (abraded form a, cf. Ostiak i, ei), older 
form guis {cf. Arintzi kuisa, “ 1,” vide Academy, 
November 27, 1886), whence gis, dis, das, gi, ge. 
And ikd, id (Lenormant); 

2. Kas, gas, min, mina, minna, mimma. 

3. Vis, his, uvus, umus, is, esse. 

4. Sav, siv, san, Sana, saba, simu, nin, ninga. 
And limmu (Pinches). 

5. Vas (abraded forms ia, a), var, bar, para. 

6. As, assa (= a + a«, = 5 + 1). 

7. In.ina, iminna {— ia + min, = 5 + 2), 
sisinna. 

A general concept-basis of many Turanian 
number-words 1-5 appears to be: 

1. = Finger, hand. 

2. = The two hands. 

3. = (Hand + hand) + foot. 

4. = (Hand + hand + eye) + eye. Lim, 
liminu, — As. enu, “eye.” 

5. = The hand as having five fingers. 

The Ak. 7-form si (= ia, “ 5 ”)-sinna (= mina, 
“ 2 ”) may be-fairly compared with the Finnio 
zei-tzeme, the (older) form given by Strahlen- 
berg {sceceman, Lenormant), who gives Estho- 
nian zsesem, Mordvin zsisim, to which we may 
add. with Lenormant {Chaldean Magic, 300), 
the Lapp c'ec' (otherwise kietja, tjetje), Zyrianian 
sizim, and Tcheremiss (further abraded) aim. 
Still clearly connected are the Vogul siu, the 
Samoied siw, sea, sei-ba, the Kanskoi seig-be, 
and the Mantchu szy-gae, whence the Chinese 
ts’helh. A variant form appears in the Yakut 
satta, the Magyar set, het. 

The Etruscan, with its love of a z-sound has 
preserved the sis in sisinna as cez {cf, par¬ 
ticularly the Lapp and Zyrianian forms), and 
added the suffix pa {cf. sup, sei-ba, szy-gae ; 
Et. sem-<pa, “9"; Basque zaz-pi, “7”). With 
reference to this suffix, it is interesting to find 
that in Ostiak pa = “ Endung zur Bildung der 
Iterativezahlen ” {cf. Et. Ctzpz). 

In Ak. “ 8 ” is ussa (= ia+vis, » us, esse, = 
5+3), and “9,” isimmu (= ia+simu, = 5 + 4), 
these numbers not being formed by subtraction. 
But, if 10—2 = an Etruscan form of 8, we may 
expect to find 10—1 as an Etrusoan form of 9. 
As noticed, the Etruscan 9-word is sem, with the 
suffix aem-<pa, sem<ps, “ 9th ”; semipalxls, “ 90th.” 
Piof. Lacouperie has remarked to me that in 
the Arintzi 1-word kuisa {cf. Ak. guis) the ku 
is a prefix, and iso (Ak. as) = 1. This 1-word 
appears in very numerous variants— e.g., Finnic 
yksi, Lapp akt, Esthonian uks, &o., &o. As we 
have seen, 9in Arintzi is kuisa-minschau (10—1), 
and the decade min is at times abraded to m 
{vide Academy, May 21, 1887, p. 365). Hence, 
we might expect to meet with such an abraded 
form as (fcu-i)-8A-M(insc5oi(, so for isa, as 
Et. zal for esal) = Et. SE-M -fa = 1 from 10 =9. 
Similarly, in Yemissei-Samoied 6 {cf. Ak.a) = 1, 
and esd, probably originally a 1-form, and the 
remains of an e-sa-m, &c. (1 from 10), = 9. 

Robert Brown, jun. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The “Treatise on the Animal Alkaloids, 
Cadaveric and Vital,” on which Dr. A, M. 
Brown has been so long engaged, is now 
through the press, and will be issued by Messrs. 
Bailliere in the course of the present month. 
This work, which is prefaoed by an introduction 
by Prof. Armand Gautier of Paris, discusses the 
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ptomaines and lencomaines as the cause of 
disease, and opens up to the English student a 
brauch of pathology which, through the 
fashion for Pasteurism, has been almost 
entirely neglected. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Botanic Society. —(Anniversary Meeting, 
Wednesday, Avgust 10.) 

J. P. Gassiot, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
The annual reports from tne council and auditors 
congratulated the fellows on the satisfactory 
condition of the society, the elections of new 
fellows being 36 above the number joining last 
year, and also in excess of those for 1834 and 1885. 
The total receipts, £6,581. lls. 8d, also exceeded 
those of last year. The visitors, not only on 
ordinary days, but at the fetes, &c., were also much 
in excess; this might be due to the number of 
foreigners and strangers in London during this 
special year. One of the acts of the council to 
mark the year was the offer of a prize of a gold 
medal for the best essay treating of plants and 
vegetable products introduced into economic use 
during the reign of the Queen. In the more 
purely scientific work of the society the same 
progress is noticeable. The collections of trees, 
shrubs, exotic and other plants have been main¬ 
tained in perfect health and vigour, while many 
new and rare plants, fruits, seeds, &c., from various 
parts of the world, have been added thereto, the 
whole forming a series of immense value and 
interest to the botanist and lover of plants. 
Belonging naturally to this part of the society’s 
work are the facilities it offers to students and 
others engaged in botany, medicine and the arts. 
684 free orders of admission to the gardens for 
terms of from three to six months have been given 
(51 of which have been given to artists), and 40,362 
cut specimens of plants and flowers have been distri¬ 
buted for outside study and research. The quarterly 
journal of the society, now in its seventh year, 
contains many valuable notes and papers on plants 
and subjects connected with botany and flori¬ 
culture, Desides serving as a means of communica¬ 
tion between the society and its fellowB and 
correspondents in all parts of the world, eliciting 
tnereby many new facts and discoveries of interest. 
In the meteorological department, the favourable 
situation of the station and the general reliability 
of the instruments are making the readings of 
greater value and more sought after each year. 
More particularly is this the case with the figures 
given by the very complete series of earth thermo¬ 
meters, ranging from three inches to 20 leet in 
depth, in solving the question of soil temperature 
and its effects upon the roots of plants. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT 8ALE of PICTURES, at reduced price* (EngraTln**, Ctarotnos, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about lo purchase picture* 
should pay a visit. Very tuiUblo for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GKO. RKKt, 115, Strand, near Watcrloo-bridge. 


Abraham, Joseph, and Motes in Egypt. By 

the Rev. A. H. Kellogg. (New York: 

Randolph; London: Triibner.) 

If Dr. Kellogg has attempted the impossible, 
he has at all events gone nearer to success 
than any of his predecessors. The identifica¬ 
tion of the Pharaoh of the Exodus is one of 
the most fascinating of Egyptological prob¬ 
lems ; and, although Dr. Kellogg’s researches 
extend over a wider area and include an 
elaborate scheme for the reconstruction of the 
chronology of the earlier dynasties, the Exodus 
problem is the central feature of his book. 
The solution which he proposes is so in¬ 
genious, so plausible, end so original, that it 
at all eventB deserves to be carefully stated 
and considered. 

"Without discussing Dr. Kellogg’s chrono¬ 
logical hypothesis (which no Egyptologist, I 
imagine, will accept), it must first be noted 
that he starts from a solid bistmical stand¬ 
point with the identification of Baineses li¬ 


as the Pharaoh of the oppression. The monu¬ 
mental evidence of Pithom having, as he 
justly observes, “settled that point beyond 
dispute,” he goes on to assign the birth of 
Moses to a date coinciding with the thirty - 
eighth year of the life of Rameses II. If 
this synchronism is accepted—and there is no 
reason against it—the king would be seventy- 
eight years of age when Moses, at forty, fled 
into Midian; and the flight into Midian 
would occur just six years before Rameses 
associated Menephtah with himself upon the 
throne. Allowing eighteen more years for 
the reign of Rameses II. (including twelve 
for the joint reigns of father and son), and 
eight for the sole reign of Menepthah, thus 
making up the twenty traditional years 
assigned to the successor of Rameses, we 
arrive at a date which falls many years short 
of the time when Moses, at eighty, returned 
to Egypt to work out the deliverance of his 
people. Menepthah is thus excluded from 
identification with the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus; and so, according to Dr. Kellogg, 
are his immediate successors, Seti II. and 
Amenmeses, and perhaps even Sipthah, to 
whose reigns, in whatsoever order we place 
them, he assigns an aggregate of fourteen 
years. By this calculation the close of the 
career of the last of these three would cor¬ 
respond with the eightieth year of Moses; 
that is to say, with the return of the law¬ 
giver to the land of Egypt. Thus, either 
Sipthah or his successor would be the 
Pharaoh for whose intimidation marvellous 
things were done “in the field of Zoan.” 
But that successor is the missing link in Dr. 
Kellogg’s chain of evidence. After Seti II., 
Amenmeses, and Sipthah, there ensued a 
period of anarchy, during which the country 
was at the mercy of local chiefs, the one 
warring against the other. It is of this 
period that we read in the Great Harris 
Papyrus how “ for many years there was no 
ruler ” ; and, in point of fact, the monuments 
yield not a single royal cartouche till the 
advent of Setnekht, the founder of the XXth 
Dynasty. Dr. Kellogg meets this difficulty 
with great ingenuity. He first discusses that 
perplexing historical puzzle—the succession 
of Seti II. and Sipthah, or of Sipthah and 
Seti II.—which has so keenly exercised the 
wits of Champollion, Chabas, Eisenlohr, and 
Lefebure; and he does so fairly and lucidly. 
Upon this controversy I have no space to 
enter; but it may be said that the evidence 
of Manetho’s lists, and of various extant 
monuments, would undoubtedly show Seti II. 
to have preceded Sipthah, were it not for 
certain usurpations and obliterations of car- 
touches in the tomb of Sipthah, which seem 
to prove that Seti II. was its latest occupant. 
Hereupon Dr. Kellogg asks if there may not 
be some possible hypothesis whereby we might 
be justified in accepting the monumental 
evidence, while, at the same time, accounting 
for the superimposed cartouches of the tomb. 
If the name of Sipthah was actually plastered 
over, and the name of Seti substituted (a fact 
now obscured by the almost total disappear¬ 
ance of the fragments of stucco in question), 
may it not, after all, be possible that the 
usurping Seti was not Seti II ? With this, 
Dr. Kellogg points out that 

“ there was at this time another Seti, who was 
a prince of Cush, and who bore numerous other 


titles, proving that he was at least a soon at 
the royal house. He was, moreover, not only 
contemporary with Sipthah, but acted as a 
courtier under him. It is neither aaid nor 
intimated that he was Sipthah’s son. In fact, 
nothing further is known of him. He ehnplj 
appears on two monuments—one found at the 
island of Sekel and the other at Assouan ; and 
in the pictures he is represented as a youth 
rendering homage to Sipthah, who is crowned. 
As he bore the titles referred to, and occupied 
the usual position of a prinoe of the blood « 
may be inferred that he had some claim to the 
succession. Who was he ? Now, curiously 
enough, there is a Manetho tradition that aat 
of the Menepthahs of this dynasty, on oocaaioc 
arising, sent his son Sethos, but a child of fin 
years, into Ethiopia for safety, and himself fled 
thither subsequently. This Menepthah coulc 
not very well have been the Menepthah. whe 
was father to Seti II., for, as Chabas has shown, 
he died in peace, and was peacefully succeeded 
by his son; nay, the son had been already 
associated with the father before he died. Also, 
the very young age of the child Sethos of the 
tradition could scarcely be harmonised with the 
relative ages of Menepthah and Seti II., as 
they are ordinarily conceived. But Seti IL 
himself was also a “ Menepthah,” and could 
easily enough have had a son Seti, who, as 
hereditary prince, would be prinoe of Cush. 
Further, while there is monumental evidence 
that the reign of Seti II. began peacefully, 
there is evidence that would point to its having 
been suddenly cut short, so that it is altogether 
probable that his reign ended disastrously. .. . 
It follows that the Seti who was a prinoe of the 
blood, and afterwards Sipthah’s courtier, may 
well enough have been a son of Seti II., 
Menepthah, the child Sethos of the tradition, 
sent to Ethiopia for safety amid the troubles 
that harrassed the dose of his father’s reign 
(pp. 137 ef seq.).” 

Having thus stated the claims of hit 
candidate, Dr. Kellogg suggests that Queen 
Tanser, the wife of Sipthah, was possibly the 
mother of this third Seti, married to Sipthah, 
who is generally regarded as in some sense s 
usurper. The whole situation, in fact, as Dr. 
Kellogg arranges it, may be described as as 
Egyptian edition of “Hamlet”; and of this 
edition, whatever objections may be made to 
it on other grounds, it must at all events he 
said that it reconciles the hitherto conflicting 
evidence of the monuments and the tomb. 

If Dr. Kellogg has supplied us with a suc¬ 
cessor to Sipthah, he nevertheless hesitates to 
identify him with the Pharaoh of the Exodns. 
He inclines to make Sipthah the last Pharaoh 
of the XIXth Dynasty, whose reign ended 
disastrously, and was followed by anarchy: 
and he conceives that the third Seti may have 
attempted “to stem the tide of confusion 
that ensued,” and that he may have had tine 
to dishonour the empty tomb of Sipthah 
before he was himself swept out of sight by 
the convulsions that rent the fabric of the 
state. In other words, he is evidently dis¬ 
posed to conclude that Sipthah was drowned 
with all his host. It is, however, not said in 
the Bible that Pharaoh was himself over¬ 
whelmed by the returning waters, and that 
inference is now generally rejected. 

Finally, Dr. Kellogg not only believes, 
with Prof. Maspero, that the Hebrew Exodus 
took place during the anarchical period, of 
which we possess a contemporary record in 
the Great Harris Papyrus; but, taking the 
translations of Chabas and Brugsoh for the 
basis of his argument^ he holds that the 
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anarchy was caused by that great migration, 
and that the papyrus makes express mention 
of the event. The passage in question 
occurs near the beginning of the historical 
section, at the end of the second column. 
The people of Egypt, it says, “had fled out 
beyond,” and those who were left in the 
interior were for many years without a ruler. 
Meanwhile, the cities were governed by over¬ 
lords, who fought and slew one another. At 
last one Arisu, a Syrian, rose to supreme 
power, and exacted tribute from the whole 
country. His followers plundered the Egypt¬ 
ians of all their goods. “The gods, mean¬ 
while, were treated as the people, and offer¬ 
ings were no longer made in the temples.” 
This reign of terror lasted till Setnekht 
expelled the Syrian hordes and founded the 
XXth Dynasty. It is in the above narrative 
that Dr. Kellogg recognises a distinct refer¬ 
ence to the Exodus. The crucial sentence 
upon which his argument hinges is the first. 
According to Chabas, it reads thus: “ Egypt 
had fled out beyond. For all who stayed in 
the interior there was no ruler.” The same 
sentence, according to Brugsch, runs as 
follows : “ The people of Egypt lived in 
banishment abroad. Of those who lived in 
the interior of the land, none had any to 
care for him.” Or, in French, “ II est 
arrive que l’Egypte s’etait jetee au dehors; ” 
and in German, “Das Yolk von Aegypten 
lebte in der Verbannung im Auslande.” Of 
the two, Chabas has rendered the sense with 
greater literalnesB, and with most scrupulous 
care. The expression “s’etait jetee” (in 
Egyptian, “ Khaa ”) is remarkable. It im¬ 
plies a headlong flight; such a flight as we 
might imagine would be prompted by the 
terror of a great multitude seeking to escape, 
not only from plague and pestilence, but from 
a land which the gods might seem to have 
doomed to destruction. When it is remem¬ 
bered that not only the Hebrew population 
went out, but that a great “ mixed multitude ” 
went with them, the movement may fairly 
be described in the words of the papyrus as 
“ Egypt had fled (or 1 flung itself ’) out be¬ 
yond ; ” and such sn exodus would, as Dr. 
Kellogg argues, “leave the north-east part of 
the Delta comparatively empty.” To this he 
adds that 

“ the destruction of Pharaoh and of his chosen 
captains and horsemen would sufficiently 
account for the land of Egypt being left with¬ 
out a head; rendering it needful, in the first 
instance, that each some should look out for 
itself—a condition of things that would inevit¬ 
ably lead to the jealousies and ambitions of 
which the papyrus also speaks (p. 111).” 

I have endeavoured to state Dr. Kellogg’s 
contention as fully as space will permit, and 
so far as possible in his own words. Students 
of Egyptian history will judge his theory for 
themselves. Few, perhaps, will accept it 
unreservedly; yet none, I think, will deny 
that it is well conceived and closely reasoned, 
and that, given the thirty-eighth year of 
Kameses II. as the date of the birth of 
Moses, it very skilfully synchronises the 
Exodus of the Hebrews with the Egyptian 
Exodus of the Great Harris Papyrus. 

Of Dr. Kellogg’s reconstruction of Manetho’s 
data for the Xllth and five following dynas¬ 
ties, and of the Procrustean process by which 
he cuts down the four Hyksos dynasties to 


six reigns (making Salatis the leader of the 
invasion!) the less said the better. The 
whole scheme is purely fanciful, and can only 
be classed as another honest and futile attempt 
to square the vague chronology of the Bible 
with the still more vague chronology of the 
early ages of Egyptian history. To the same 
hopeless endeavour must be attributed the 
unquestioning faith with which he accepts 
the famous “Tablet of 400 years” as “a 
monumental time-period of the Shepherd 
Era,” maintaining that “the Set-neb-pehti 
from whose reign the era dates can be none 
other than a Shepherd king.” And this, he 
says, “is conceded by all Egyptologists” 
(p. 24). But Dr. Kellogg should surely 
know that the late Dr. Birch, who translated 
the tablet for Records of the Poet, was always 
doubtful of this inscription, which he char¬ 
acterised as “ in some respects peculiar, if not 
suspicious and that Maspero, comparing the 
tablet-date with a purely mythological date 
at Edfoo, recording the “ 3*i3rd year of 
Horemkhu” (Horns on the horizon), is of 
opinion that the 400th year on which Dr. 
Kellogg erects his elaborate superstructure of 
chronological synchronisms refer to the 400th 
year of the mythical reign of the god Set, and 
not to any human ruler. Dr. Kellogg, by the 
way, writes of the tablet as being at the Boolak 
Museum, whereas it still lies in the sands of 
Tanis, where Mariette reburied it; and so 
well is it hidden that Mr. Petrie failed to find 
it during his extensive excavations in 1884. 
Dr. Kellogg follows Mr. Lund’s lead in identi¬ 
fying Khoo-en-Aten with the Pharoah of 
Joseph. Hot having Mr. Lund’s paper at 
hand, I do not feel sure whether he does, or 
does not, go farther than that gentleman when 
he hints that the Ka-em-ha of the Tell-el- 
Amarna basrelief might possibly be identified 
with Joseph himself; but this really is to 
consider the question too curiously. 

I must add, and with regret, that Dr. 
Kellogg has not invariably verified his quota¬ 
tions from original sources. This laxity has led 
him into some minor errors, and has caused 
him to commit one act of serious injustice. 
In a footnote to p. 54, he cites a passage from 
Brugsch’s history, which represents Prof. 
Maspero as having stated that Raineses II. 
was but ten years of age at the time of the 
battle of Kadesh. If Dr. Kellogg had re¬ 
ferred to the passage in question, he would 
have found that M. Maspero has never said 
anything of the kind. What M. Maspero 
actually did write is this:—“Des Page de 
dix ans, Ramses fit la guerre en Syrie, et, 
s’il faut en croire les historiens grecs, en 
Arabic ” {Hist. Ancienne des Peuples de 
V Orient, p. 218, 4* m * ed.). But this is simply 
a reference to the campaign of Seti I., in 
which Rameses, as crown prince, received 
his “ baptism of fire.” If Dr. Kellogg 
had turned to the original work, he would 
not only have found no mention of Kadesh 
at p. 18 (which he gives, also, it is to 
be presumed, from Brugsch); but on p. 220, 
sqq, he would have seen how Rameses II. 
is described as being in the prime of life 
and surrounded by a numerous family, at 
the time of his father’s death; and how, 
four years later still, there broke out in 
Syria that very revolt of the petty princes 
which was orushed, though but for a short 
time, by the battle of Kadesh. Dr. Kellogg 


cites Brugsch’s misquotation “ as an instance 
of the mistakes that may sometimes be made 
by the most exact of men ” ; but as Rameses 
is depicted in the basreliefs accompanied by 
several grown-up sons at the battle of Kadesh, 
not even the most inexact of men could have 
been guilty of so gross an error. It is to be 
hoped that the author of Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses in Egypt will henceforth be less 
ready to accept adverse criticisms at second¬ 
hand, and so cultivate that exactness which 
he very properly regards as a sine qud non. 

It should in justioe be added that Dr. 
Kellogg’s book is throughout distinguished by 
a spirit of wide toleration, and a strict fair¬ 
ness of argument which orthodox contro¬ 
versialists in general would do well to imitate. 

Amelia. B. Edwaxds. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

It does not surprise us to find the articles in 
the Magazine of Art on “Current Art” and 
“The Salon” vigorously written and admir¬ 
ably illustrated, but it is disappointing to learn 
that the editor allows the exploded fiction of 
Palma’s daughter to be perpetuated in his 
pages. It has long been known that Palma 
had no daughter, whether called Yiolante or by 
any other name. But the most remarkable thing 
in the number for August is an artide by 
Mr. Richard Jefferies called “Nature in the 
Louvre.” The well-known lover and admirable 
describer of nature has found her for once in 
art, in the mutilated statue known as the Venus 
Accroupie. He found in this figure the human 
impersonation of that secret influence which in 
old days beckoned him on in the forest and by 
running streams. “ She expressed in loveliness 
of form the colour and light of sunny days; 
she expressed the deep aspiring desire of the 
soul for the perfection of the frame in which it 
is encased, for the perfection of its own exist¬ 
ence.” He draws from it the hope of some 
moral good greater than the best now known to 
man. As we read this astonishing outburst of 
enthusiasm engendered by the contemplation 
of a mutilated statue, we wonder whether any 
work of art has ever stirred the depths of any 
man’s nature like this, and whether this parti¬ 
cular work from the day when new and perfect 
it left the master’s hand has ever roused the 
like emotion in Pagan or Christian, and 
whether it will ever do so again. 

The Portfolio has an unpretending but ex¬ 
cellent etching by Mr. Colin Hunter of 
“ A Banffshire Harbour,” full of light and 
colour; and, besides a continuation of Mr. 
Walter Armstrong’s “Scottish Painters,” an 
appreciative article by Miss Julia Cartwright 
on Signor Costa and one on Boucher by Mr. 
Selwyn Brinton. 

In the Art Journal Mrs. Meynell employs her 
pleasant pen in writing of Heidelberg, and 
Mr. U. Forbes tell us much that is interesting 
about Old Cromer. MM. Villars and Myrbach 
continue their clever partnership of pen and 

C eil. They have reached Betws y Coed, and 
e much to say and to draw about that shrine 
of English artists and tourists. The accounts 
of the exhibitions, the Royal Academy, the 
Grosvenor, &e., are done in a somewhat sum¬ 
mary manner; and, besides a number of other 
illustrations, the number contains a bright and 
dexterous etching by Henri Lep nd after “ The 
Grape Harvest ” by E. Debat-Ponsan.J 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, and its accom¬ 
panying Kunstgewerbeblatt, for July contain 
their usual variety of interesting matter. A 
powerful etching by F. Krostewitz, after a 
picture by Wilhelm Diez (“Jm Hinterbalt’), is 
one of several illustrations of an article on that 
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artist by H. E. von Yerlepscb. The gabled 
houses at Rostock furnish Th. Royge with a 
subject for one of those interesting articles on 
old domestic architecture which are a constant 
feature in this periodical. An autotype of an 
unfinished engraving by the late French en¬ 
graver Gaillard (portrait of Pope Leo XIII.) 
also deserves notice. 

The new volume of L'Art has at present 
dealt only with the Salon, the account of which 
is profusely illustrated with sketches by the 
artists themselves, and written by M. Paul 
Leroi with his usual frankness and force; but 
each part has contained an etching, including 
an admirable one by M. Ramus after a picture 
of a girl by Rembrandt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXCAVATIONS AT CHESTER. 

Liverpool : August 16,1887. 

In 1886 the Royal Archaeological Institute, 
at their meeting at Chester, made a minute 
inspection of the walls of that city, with a view 
of determining whether any Roman work 
remained in them in situ. A sub-committee of 
experts was formed to analyse each point 
adduced, and the result was announced, by 
the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce (historian of 
the Roman Wall), that nothing Roman remained 
visible in situ. This confirmed the view (first 
suggested by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole) whieh I 
expounded at great length in my Roman 
Cheshire-, and it was endorsed by such antiquaries 
as Rev. H. M. Scarth, Prof. E. C. Clark, Mr. 
R. S. Ferguson, Mr. Walford, Sir Charles 
Newton, of the British Museum, Sir James 
Picton, &c. 

It, however, proved unacceptable to the 
veteran antiquary Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
who in 1849, during the meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association in the city, had 
pronounced three different portions of the wall 
to be of Roman construction. Excavations 
made two or three years since, had, however, 
shown that one of these was the base of a 
mediaeval ruined wall; another (that on the 
Roodeye) was no wall whatever, but a mass 
of large stones erected in front of the bank of 
the former estuary, with the view of keeping it 
from sliding forwards and thus ruining the 
wall on its summit; and the third, though faced 
with undoubted Roman stones, taken from some 
large buildings, was found to be a poor and 
late wall, much decayed. 

In order to still further test the question, the 
British Archaeological Association arranged 
when holding its annual Congress (now proceed¬ 
ing) at Liverpool, to devote a day (Monday next, 
August 22) to Chester; and in the meantime, 
taking advantage of a Blight settlement in the 
wall, the Corporation of Chester caused a por¬ 
tion of it, previously indicated by Mr. Roach 
Smith, to be taken down and rebuilt. This opera¬ 
tion, now in progress, has revealed the fact that 
the wall at this point is compr sed of amass of huge 
stones without mortar (and nearly all Roman) 
bedded simply in earth at their base and resting, 
on the natural rock. Among these stones are 
large fragments of cornices, friezes, columns, 
capitals, tombstones, stones with sculptured 
figures, the upper half of a small altar, and 
what is probably a mediaeval tablet with the 
figures of an ecclesiastic and a female sculptured 
upon it. The exact age of this last-named 
stone, will, however, I think, be difficult to 
determine. The whole of these (some twenty- 
five in number) were obtained from a length of 
about ten feet of the wall, which is seen to be 
composed similarly on either side of the excava¬ 
tion. The writer having descended a shaft some 
seventeen feet deep, and gone beneath the wall, 
can verify this. 

With the exception of its having no mortar, 
the wall seems to be very similar to the 
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mediaeval bastion of the wall of London, laid 
bare in Camomile Street in 1876, which was 
also composed of a mass of Roman sculptured 
stones; and another portion of the same wall 
laid bare on Tower Hill in 1852 still further 
resembles it. There is not a trace of the usual 
concrete foundation of a Roman wall; but on 
the south side of the city in Bridge Street, a 
part of the foundation of the destroyed south 
wall was found in March last, remaining eight 
feet wide, and standing two feet high, composed 
of boulders set in concrete, which was, with the 
greatest difficulty, cut through for the purpose 
of laying a gas main. 

The new excavation, which is a little to the 
west of the Phoenix tower, and in the north 
wall, seems to point to the fact that the 
existing wall was built at the time the breach 
made by Sir W. Brereton’s guns during the 
siege was repaired. It is impossible that it can 
be of any great age. Had it even been of the 
Edwardian period strong mortar would have 
been used. 

The refutation of the idea that the wall close 
to the Northgate is Roman by no means affects 
Mr. Roach Smith’s reputation as an antiquary. 
He judged by the stones on the outside, which 
are of Roman origin. He knew nothing of what 
was behind. 

Among the new discoveries are five inscrip¬ 
tions, but so fragmentary that it is useless to 
reproduce them here. All have been 
sepulchral. W. Thompson Watkin. 


PREHISTORIC TOMBS IN SILESIA. 

New Colie re, Oxford : Aug. 16,1887. 

Readers of the Academy may care to hear of 
an interesting discovery recently made at a 
village called Sacrau, a little east of Breslau. 
Three graves of stone have been found, with 
remains of weapons, wooden and earthenware 
jars, ornaments in bronze and silver, &c., 
especially some curious fibulae. In the grave 
last opened were a golden necklace, some small 
rings, a gold fibula, and a gold coin imp 
clavdiys avo. The graves have been ascribed 
to “the Romans.” A trade route of imperial 
times certainly ran across Silesia connecting 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean, and Roman 
coins, &c., mark it all the way. F. H. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Percy Gardner has been elected to the 
chair of archaeology at Oxford, vacant by the 
transfer of Prof. Ramsay to Aberdeen. We 
understand that Mr. Gardner will resign not 
only his post in the medal room at the British 
Museum, but also the Disney professorship at 
Cambridge, which he has held since the resig¬ 
nation of Prof. Babington. The department of 
coins in the British Museum has recently 
suffered another loss in the withdrawal of Mr. 
C. F. Keary. 

Mr. W. Dierken, following the example of 
last year, has now on view in the Continental 
Gallery, New Bond Street, a selection from the 
pictures exhibited at the Salon of 1887. 

A correspondent begs leave to notice one 
or two inaccuracies of statement that have 
crept into Sir Henry Layard’s Handbook of 
Paintiny —a work described on the title-page 
as “ based on the Handbook of Kugler.” In 
the Introduction to the present edition it is 
stated that in 1851 an English translation of 
that part of it which relates to the Italian 
schools was edited by Sir Charles Eastlake; 
and this is followed up by the ttatement in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review that 
the translation referred to was the work of 
Sir Charies Eastlake. The facts are that the 
first and only translation into English of 
Eugler’s work appeared in 1842; and this, 
though edited by Sir Charles Eastlake, was 


made by the late Mrs. Hutton, of Dublin-t 
lady of singular gifts, whose accurate knot- 
ledge of German was only equalled by hr 
command of the English language. Beads 
of the work in its present form — wii 
acknowledging the boon conferred on x 
students of art by the labours of Sir Hart 
Layard in his reconstruction of, and additkc 
to, the original—will not fail to regret the it 
equalities that have crept into a work whii 
when it left Mrs. Hutton’s accomplished hari 
was as perfect in the harmonious elegance 
its style as it was remarkable for the faith:', 
rendering of the original. 

THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

We are requested to state that Miss Calhoc 
may be expected to arrive in London during 
the oourse of next month. I 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd is engaged, i:' 
collaboration with Mr. William Poel, t 
dramatising bis novel, The World we Live h. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

The prospectus of the approaching Fesffix i 
at Worcester (September 4 to 9) contains i j 
goodly array of works. With “Elijah"® l 
the first, and “ Messiah ” on the last day, th 
festival may be said to open and to end vel- 
Schubert’s fine Mass in E flat, and Spcir'i 
“ Last Judgment,” if not novelties, sis® 
heard too frequently. “The Redemption”* 
of course, thoroughly suited to a festival in < 
cathedral city. At the miscellaneous couch® 
in the College Hall, Snllivan’s “ Golds 
Legend,” Stanford’s “ Revenge,” and otbe 
pieces, will be given. The novelty of th 
week—for such things are now the rule, x 
not the exception—will be an oratorio by 
F. H. Cowen, entitled “Ruth.” The 
have been selected from the Bible by Vr. * 
Bennett; and, as in “The Rose of Sharon,"^ 
here, he has provided the composer with »w* 
in which a simple Eastern tale is skilfully tune, 
into a drama for music. The reapers aw 
gleaners in the harvest field at Betbleb® 
naturally suggest singing and dancing;*®- 
Mr. Bennett, in filling up bis outline, » 
arranging his figures, evidently remember 
Mr. Cowen’s strong points. The “ H&rveS 
scene, wirh its quaint themes, its charm w* 
fancy, and—as we expect to be able to ^ ' 
after hearing it—graceful orchestration, sjPP 6 * 1 * 
to be one of the composer’s happiest enort*- 
There is some solid writing in the orstonc. 
for if at times Mr. Cowen shows his 
at other and appropriate times he M?" 
his scientific knowledge, as in the w* 
chorus of the second soene, and in the “ “*v 
Him ” of Part 2. The Leit-Motif is intnxto* 
but not on an extensive scale; and for ’ , 
Wagnerites and non-Wagnerites may be 
thankful. The composer will conduct h« 0 
work. Mr. Carrodus will, as usual, be leadf 
the orchestra during the festival, and Mr- ”, 
and Mr. Williams conductors. The p rlD ®P“ 
vocalists will be Mdme. Albani, Mis* “ 
Glenn, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Barton McGndna 

The twenty-second Norfolk and Nor*’ 
Festival will be held at St. Andrews BW. 
Norwich, on October 11, 12, 13, 14. ® i 
Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. , 
Santley, are the principal vocalists annous. 

Mr. A. Randegger will be conductor, 
novelties of the festival will be two oraton ^ 
both expressly composed for the occasro 11 •. , en 
one is entitled “The Garden of Olivet, * . j. 
by the renowned double\bass player, Bon 
the other, “Isaiuh,” bjy Signor Luig 1 
cinelli. , 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1887. 

No. 799, Now Strut. 

Tw Bdxxob cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorrttpond with the writeri of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It m particularly requated that all butineee 
lott&rt regarding the tupply of the paper, 
See., may be addretttd to the Publisher, and 
not to the Bditob. 


LITERATURE. 

Calendar of State Paper*, Domettie Seriet, 
1641-43. Preserved m H.M. Public Record 
Office. Edited by W. W. Hamilton. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

The present volume has been long delayed— 
as it is understood through no fault of the 
editor—and will be all the more welcome to 
those who study the national history. Mr. 
Hamilton’s regret at the sudden falling-off 
of his documents at the opening of the Civil 
War will be shared by many, especially as 
the kind of information which was to be 
found in earlier volumes of the series cannot 
easily be replaced. The more official docu¬ 
ments of 1640-41 may, no doubt, pair off with 
the Letter-books of the Committee of both 
Kingdoms, which will be noticed in the next 
volume of the Calendar; but where are we to 
supply the lively personal correspondence of 
persons of lesser note whose letters, addressed 
to a secretary of state, were swept into the 
State Paper Office on the death or resignation 
of that high official ? Yet, even the scanti¬ 
ness of the collection for 1643 is in some 
degree instructive. It is only one more 
evidence of that which is always before the 
investigator of MS. sources for the Civil 
War history—namely, of the fear which those 
who took part in the struggle always had 
before them lest they might furnish matter of 
accusation against themselves. How little of 
personal record do we possess of Pym, of 
Hampden, or of PienneB? A few letters 
written by Yane to his father in September, 
1645, will, no doubt, be calendared by Mr. 
Hamilton before long. Unfortunately, young 
Vane, even in his domestic correspondence, 
took care not to be too effusive, and these 
letters tell us little which might not be 
discovered in the newspapers. This significant 
reticence appears even in the letters of the lesser 
members of the party. Sir Ralph Yeraey went 
into exile at the close of 1643; and, while he 
remained abroad, received almost weekly com¬ 
munications from his attached friend, Sir 
Roger Burgoyne, a member of Parliament. 
Yet, though Burgoyne made use of cipher, 
he rarely, if ever, has anything of the slightest 
interest to tell. It was evidently well under¬ 
stood that, even between friends, matters of 
state were not to be committed to paper. 

For easy communications we must turn to 
the Royalists; but their letters, except when 
they were intercepted, did not find their way 
among the state papers. Unfortunately for 
themselves, and lortunately for us, their 
letters were intercepted pretty frequently; 
and towards the end of the war Hyde care¬ 
fully preserved this correspondence. Neither 
of there sources, however, is of much avail 
during the first sixteen months of the war, 


which alone are covered by the present 
volume. 

Mr. Hamilton has given in his preface 
a sketch of the events to which his 
papers refer. Though he has tried to keep 
the balance even, he is somewhat hampered 
by a natural tendenoy to magnify his office, 
and to pass over documents not in the custody 
of the Master of the Rolls, beoause his official 
engagements prevent him from making himself 
familiar with those whioh are preserved else¬ 
where. His description of D’Ewes’s diary as 
contained “ in five separate volumes of rough 
notes ” would never have been given by any¬ 
one in the habit of consulting those volumes; 
and it obscures the fact that D’E wes’s 
rather malevolent attacks on the character 
of Hampden and other leaders of the Par¬ 
liamentary party were not jotted down at the 
time, but were added several months after¬ 
wards, in the dear hand of a third 
person. 

The omission, in so full an account of the 
affair of the five members, of any reference 
to the remarkable document recently published 
in the Nicholas papers is certainly to be 
regretted, while the argument against the 
supposition that Lady Carlisle warned the five 
members is far from conclusive. It may be 
quite true that “ the information which the 
Commons acted on . . . was obtained through 
the Frenoh ambassador and the Earl of 
Essex but why may not the French am¬ 
bassador have learnt the secret from Lady 
Carlisle? Her relations with the Frenoh 
Embassy are notorious; and even as late as 
1646 she was actively engaged in promoting 
the understanding between the French agent 
Montreuil and the English and the Scottish 
Presbyterians, which ended in the fatal sur¬ 
render of Charles to the Scottish army. 

After all, however, it is not from his pre¬ 
face but from the Calendar itself that Mr. 
Hamilton must be judged; and, unless his 
work in this volume is inferior to that which 
he has hitherto produced, he has done that 
whioh well entitle him to the gratitude of 
many generations of students. 

Samuel R. Gardihrb. 


“ Great 'Writers .”—Life of Thoma* Carlyle. 

By Richard Garnett. (Walter Scott.) 

Db. Garnett's contribution to the series of 
“ Great Writers ” is an interesting volume on 
Carlyle. No doubt the contents of it are for 
the most part tolerably familiar to readers of 
the work which Mr. Froude has edited and 
written, and of the numerous other works, 
good and bad, that have appeared since Car¬ 
lyle died. But the object of the series, as 
I understand it, is, while not excluding 
criticism, to give facts rather than critical 
estimates, and to bring these facts before a 
public whom the larger volumes might not 
reach. If so, Ur. Garnett has performed 
his task well. Even the student of the more 
elaborate books has reason to thank him for 
gathering the pith of them into so convenient 
a compass. His work throughout is clear 
and concise, and shows him to be a master of 
such good English that, in a book written for 
English readers, it was not necessary for him 
to resort to three or four other languages in 
order to express his meaning. 
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Ur. Garnett lays stress, but not too much 
stress, on the tenderness in Carlyle’s nature: 

“ Thomas Carlyle had an immense fund of 
spiritual tenderness, but it was so far passive 
that it did not go forth freely of itself; it 
needed to be evoked, and then the fountains 
streamed. Towards the weak and helpless it 
flowed freely, but the strong could only elicit 
it by themselves displaying the like.” 

Carlyle was certainly a man of affectionate 
nature and deep, though not over keen, sym¬ 
pathies. When aroused he could appreciate 
others’ needs and minister to them perfectly. 
If few men could strike harder, few were ever 
able to touch more gently. But his sympathies 
needed, as his biographer says, “ to be 
evoked.” When they were evoked Carlyle 
was seen at his best. Read the letter he 
wrote to Emerson on the death of John 
Sterling, or that other when Emerson’s 
little son had died. Witness his treatment 
of bis wife, not as he described it in 
his Reminiscences, nor as she too often re¬ 
presented it to her friends, but as it really 
was. That he frequently failed to pene¬ 
trate her outer reserve is not to be denied, 
and a more keenly sensitive man would have 
appreciated her needs more swiftly than 
Carlyle did. 'But when, occasionally, she 
threw off her reserve, or when she broke down 
in health, or when some great trouble, such as 
the death of her mother, came upon her, and it 
thus became manifest to him that sympathy 
was needed, assuredly he gave it abundantly. 
The depth and richness of his nature in this 
particular places him in striking contrast with 
his wife. Ur. Garnett refers rightly to Mrs. 
Carlyle’s “ sympathising helpfulness in mis. 
fortune,” and distinguishes it from the 
“tenderness of spirit” which he says was 
“ potential; circumstances might have aroused 
it, but the circumstances never arrived, and 
the tenderness never awoke.” What she 
might have been, who can tell ? Carlyle’s 
exaggerated estimate of her virtues—revealing 
as in a mirror the depth of his own tenderness 
—seems so far to have prevented a just esti¬ 
mate of her character. Ur. Garnett perceives 
that the pair were, “in a sense” (whatever 
that may mean), ill-suited to one another; but 
he is kind enough to think that this sharp- 
toDgued, coarse, and spiteful woman would 
have made a good helpmeet for Edward 
Irving—a man whose spirit was far more 
finely strung than Carlyle’s. “ Had I married 
Irving,” Mrs. Carlyle once said, “the tongues 
would never have been heard.” No! but 
there were once worse possibilities in store for 
Irving than “the tongues.” “When poor 
Irving,” says Ur. Garnett, “ oblivious of his 
Kirkcaldy vows, sought Miss Welsh’s hand, he 
was probably guided by a sound instinct of 
his real needs.” That there was a small 
flirtation between these two need not be 
questioned. It does not seem to have been 
Irving’s only flirtation after his engagement 
to Miss Martin. In the Reminiscences Carlyle 
notes respecting Miss Margaret Gordon: 
“ Irving, too, it was sometimes thought, 
found her interesting, could the Miss Martin 
bonds have allowed, which they never would.” 
Mrs Carlyle’s vanity would, in later years, 
easily make a mountain out of such a mole-hill. 
Carlyle took her word for it, as might be 
expected, so did Mr. Froude, and so, ap¬ 
parently, does Ur. Garnett. The Carlyles said 
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ill-natured things about Mrs. Irving. Her 
“ill-qualities,” as a girl, “came out in her 
afterwards as a bride [an engaged young lady] 
and still more strongly as a wife.” So wrote 
Carlyle; but contrast the opinion of Mrs. 
Oliphant, who knew Mrs. Irving personally, 
not merely from the report of a self-constituted 
rival: 

“She stood by her husband bravely'through 
every after vicissitude of his life; was so 
thorough a companion to him that he confided 
to her in detail all the thoughts which occupied 
him .... received his entire trust and con¬ 
fidence, piously laid him in his grave, brought 
up his children, and lived for half of her life a 
widow indeed in the exercise of all womanly 
and Christian virtues.” 

Let us also read the opinion of the victim him¬ 
self of Miss Martin’s resolute determination 
to marry him, despite his opportunity of an 
alliance with that superior person, Jane 
"Welsh. Irving’s letters to his wife abound 
in such affectionate praise as this, written 
when she had gone to visit her parents: 

“ I suppose, by the time this arrives in Kirk¬ 
caldy you will have arrived .... and because 
I cannot be there to welcome you in person to 
your father’s house, I send this, my representa¬ 
tive, to take you by the hand, to embrace 
you by the heart, and say welcome, thrioe 
welcome, to your home and your country, 
which you have honoured by fulfilling the 
duties of a wife and mother, well and faith¬ 
fully— the noblest duties of womanhood. 
And while I say this to yourself, I take 
you to your father and mother and say unto 
them: * Receive, honoured parents, your 

daughter—your eldest-born child—and give 
her double honour as one who hath been faith¬ 
ful and dutiful to her husband, and brings 
with her a ohild to bear .down your piety, faith, 
and blessedness to other generations, if it 
please the Lord.’ Thus I fulfil the duty of 
restoring, with honour and credit—well due, 
and well won—one whom I received from their 
house as its best gift to me.” 

Who can suppose that if Jane Welsh had 
become Mrs. Irving and had succeeded in 
stopping “the tongues” she would have 
received or deserved such a tribute as that ? 
Probably Irving and Miss Martin knew their 
business best, as people who marry often do, 
despite the opinions of kind relatives and 
friends. At any rate, if Irving ever felt any 
disappointment about Jane Welsh, the time 
must have come when he could say with 
Carlyle, “ ‘ Ill luck,’ take it quietly, you 
never are sure but it may be good and the 
best.” 

That'Mrs. Carlyle was bitter against Mrs. 
Irving is not strange when we remember she 
had not the tenderness, not even the grace, to 
avoid giving vent among her friends to her 
complaints and sarcasms about her own 
husband. Calling one day on a friend, an 
eminent physician, and being asked, “ How 
is Mr. Carlyle?” she answered, “Oh, its 
weary work living with a man who always 
has hell-fire in his stomach.” No doubt it 
was weary work ; but how much more weary 
for the man afflicted thus, and afflicted also 
with this unsympathetic wife. Carlyle must 
have been “ gae ill to deal wi’.” Wisely at 
the outset of his career did Miss Margaret 
Gordon advise him to 

“ cultivate the milder dispositions of the heart. 
Subdue the mere extravagant visions of the 
brain. G-' i is will render you great. May 


virtue render you beloved ! Remove the awful 
distance between you and ordinary men by kind 
and gentle manners. Deal gently with their 
inferiority, and be oonvinoed that they will 
respect you as muoh and like you more. Why 
ooneeal the real goodness that flows in your 
heart?” 

Assuredly Carlyle was “ guided by a sound 
instinct of his real needs” when he desired 
the woman who wrote that for his wife. 
But men too often maintain their amiability 
and secure goodwill by weak compliances. 
Their good temper costs them their integrity. 
If Carlyle was not good tempered let us not 
forget what a sea of sham and pretence he had 
to face; and that neither fortune nor flattery, 
nor any other bribe could induce him to say 
“yes” when he meant “no,” or even to 
leave the “ no ” unsaid. 

Mr. Froude has made many blunders in 
his time, and his action in the matter of 
Carlyle may have been his latest and greatest. 
A difference of opinion remains after a good 
deal of discussion. Has not enough, and more 
than enough, been said on the subject already, 
and may not those who differ still, agree to 
differ ? Dr. Garnett seems to think not. He 
takes up more space in scolding Mr. Froude 
than can well be spared. On other points he 
is so instructive and interesting that we 
grudge the waste. He is not content with 
one rebuke, but returns to the attack again 
and again. “It indignation must have 
course,” writes Dr. Garnett, “it will not die 
away for want of an object.” That objeot is 
the unhappy Froude! Dr. Garnett’s indigna¬ 
tion must “have course.” He demands to 
know how “ Carlyle’s trusted friend and 
literary executor” came to publish the 
Reminiscences “ with hardly any retrench¬ 
ment or alteration, iu defiance of Carlyle’s 
most positive injunctions.” The riddle has 
been asked before and not solved, and Dr. 
Garnett does not solve it now. His remarks 
would have been in place in a newspaper 
controversy, but they could have been dis¬ 
pensed with here. After all, Mr. Froude has 
done his worst or his best, and it cannot be 
undone. Even Mr. Eliot Norton’s brilliant 
re-editing cannot undo it. And what is the 
result? Simply that we must thank either 
Mr. Froude or his blunder for enabling us to 
understand how great Carlyle really was. 
“ Most autobiographies,” as Dr. Garnett 
remarks, “have been written or coloured for 
effect. Carlyle’s is the most artless of all his 
writings.” To be given possession of it, in 
the case of such a man as this, may well 
cover a multitude of literary sins on the part 
of the man who gave it. Carlyle, as we 
know him now, is more real, and immeasur¬ 
ably more impressive than the Carlyle we 
knew before. The literary small-talkers may 
say the idol is shattered ; but those to whom 
Carlyle was never an idol, but an instructor 
and inspirer, must be glad and not sorry that 
he has become so real to them. 

This book will add to Dr. Garnett’s reputa¬ 
tion as a clear and careful writer and critic. 
His statement of facts is accurate, and his 
estimate of Carlyle shows insight and under¬ 
standing. His conclusion is that 

“it is not as a man of letters that we would 
chiefly think of Carlyle, nor is it in his study 
that we would part with him. Great and 
deathless writer as he was, he will be honoured 


by posterity for his influence on humin life 
rather than for his supremacy as a litenn 
artist.” 

That is true. Waltkk Lrwrr. 


Greeko-Slavonic. Ilohester Lectures a 
Greeko- Slavonic Literature and its Belstk 
to the Folklore of Europe during tk 
Middle Ages. By M. Gaater. (Trubner. 
Da. G aster has done good eervioe by callup 
the attention of scholars to an interestin' 
but long neglected, branch of literature—tk 
numerous works which were, during a as- 
siderable period of time, translated from & 
Greek into Slavio languages, and which hsr t 
to a marked degree affected, not only tk 
folklore of the Slaves, but also that of the 
whole of Europe. The romances whitl 
formed a considerable portion of that litera¬ 
ture are in themselves by no means dertii 
of merit, although some of them were merely 
adaptations of Oriental fictions; and tk 
account of them which Dr. Gaster has gim 
will be found of great use and value. Bsl 
what renders his work of special service to 
folklorists is the description it contains of 
the remarkable “heretical movement knott 
under the name of Bogomilism, which mM 
Bulgaria for not less that five centuries, ud 
left indelible traces iu the spiritual life of 
the Slavonic nations.” For it was ts die 
fondness of these ill-starred heretics and their 
religious teachers for tales and fables, and to 
their zeal in circulating the fictions in whici 
their doctrines were presented under an wi- 
versally attractive form, that the diffusion 
was due of many a story which might other¬ 
wise never have reached the ears of the un¬ 
lettered peasants, in many lands, among who* 
descendants it is now current. 

At the time of the conversion of the 
Bulgarians to Christianity, says Dr- Gsnter. 
there were to be found at the Bulgarian court 
envoys from the Paulicians or Manichaeani of 
Asia Minor. These Paulicians had settled in 
Thrace before that time, a number of them 
having been transported from Asia Minor u 
the eighth century; and in their new bone 
they flourished, gaining over many adherent-' 
to the doctrines of Manichaeism in the modi¬ 
fied form introduced by Constantine of 
Samosata. One of their priests, JeresA 
having taken, about the middle of the teeth 
century, the name of Bogo-mil, answers? 
to Theo-philus, his followers were stp 
Bogomili, and during many centuries Bof*- 
mili8m “ kept a foremost place in the histo? 
of the Balkan Peninsula.” These sectsne 
called themselves “Good People,” 
Christians” and “Christian Poor”; bat 
various other names were bestowed up® 
them by their opponents, who were ulti¬ 
mately able to crush their religious movemen 
They underwent the hard fate which bef 
others who, like them, “threw over 1 
doctrines of the dominant Church, basedIt® 
faith more upon Holy Writ, excluded 
cross from their religious symbols to advoc* 
freedom from the domination of the Cat® 0 
Church and of the nobility.” But althou? 
they were reduced to silenoe, so far as J 
public utterance of their doctrines was 1 
cerned, yet they retained to a great degre ■ 
their hold upon the niinda of the 
people. 1 
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The Bogomils trusted to a large extent to 
oral teaching, their missionaries wandering 
about from hamlet to hamlet, talking with 
the peasants in simple style, and engaging 
their attention by means of tales and parables. 
But their doctrines were also embodied in a 
'written literature, which, as Dr. Gas ter says, 

1 ‘ travelled through Europe and left per¬ 
manent traces of its infiuenoe on literature, 
poetry, painting, and sculpture.” Of this 
literature the main sources were Greek texts, 
founded on works which travelled to Con¬ 
stantinople from the East, and were thence 
transferred to the Bogomils. Much recourse 
was had also to Jewish legends found “in 
the Haggadical writings, and in particular in 
a book called Sepher Hayaahar "—a kind of 
Biblical history, in which the books of Genesis 
and Exodus are supplemented by a number of 
ancient legends. The Bogomils, it may be 
remarked, prided themselves upon their inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the Bible, “ and at 
one time their bishop in Bulgaria boasted that 
there was not a single one among his 4,000 
disciples who did not know the Scriptures by 
heart.” Implicit belief need not be given to 
this statement; but there is no doubt that the 
fantastic supplements to the Old and New 
Testaments, contained in the great mass of 
Apocryphal writings to which the perverted 
ingenuity of Christianity gave rise, were 
carefully studied by those fanatical asoetics. 
Of one of their favourite works Dr. Gaster 
gives, in an Appendix, a detailed account 
It is the Old Slavonian Bible-story 
“called Palaea (».«., IIuAaia Atadij/o/),” 
which “may have been originally copied 
from a Greek model, but in its existing and 
perhaps extended form contains several 
legends which are almost literally translated 
from the Sepher Hayashar .” It probably 
belongs to the tenth century, and is, 
therefore, much older than the correspond¬ 
ing works in Germany and France. It may 
be described as “an embellished Bible,” 
which has a definite tendency, being apo¬ 
logetic and polemic, as well as exegetic 
and homiletic, its fundamental idea being 
that “ there is no event mentioned in the 
New Testament which has not been adumbra¬ 
ted and typified in the Old Testament.” The 
New is but the fulfilment of the Old, “ hence 
the truth of the former; and hence, on 
this theory, also the unavoidable acceptance 
of the New Testament by the followers of the 
Old.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Gaster may meet 
with the early opportunity to which he looks 
forward of publishing a complete translation 
of the legends and apocryphal tales contained 
in this extensive but little known work. 

W. B. B. Ralston. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

On Teaching English. By Alexander Bain. 
(Longmans). 

English Composition and Rhetoric. By 
Alexander Bain. Enlarged edition. 
Fart I. (Longmans.) 

Anything that comes from Dr. Bain’s pen 
calls for respectful attention. He speaks 
with the authority rightly attaching to one 
( of the ablest of English psychologists, and a 
t teacher of long Standing; and we may well 
hesitate before we differ from him wherever 


his ripe and acute learning is placed at our 
service. In this spirit we approached the two 
books before us, and with all diffidence we 
toiled through them; but we never knew 
before bow mighty a chasm separates anatom¬ 
ising power from insight and sympathy. 

We should say at once that the chief object 
that seems likely to be served by Dr. Bain’s two 
books is that they should be examples to the 
end of time of how “English” never should 
be “taught,” and never could be “taught.” 
We are altogether unable to follow our author 
in what seems to be his view of the purpose 
of English teaching as practised in our 
schools. It is not merely or chiefly “to 
assist the pupil in mastering the English 
tongue.” That is only a part, and not the 
larger part of the teacher’s duty. His first 
business is to see that his pupil understands 
and knows well at least one great work of 
literary art; for the intelligent knowledge of 
one is the best guarantee of the power to 
rightly understand another. We are heartily 
in accord with oar author in deprecating such 
criticism as begins and ends with “ discussions 
of antiquarian grammar, idiom, and vocab¬ 
ulary ; changes in the use of particular words; 
explanation of figurative allusions; interpre¬ 
tations of doubtful passages,” and so forth. 
But all these things are necessary in their 
degree, before we can get to the heart of the 
writer’s mystery, and see the things he makes 
somewhat as he saw them. Shakspere and 
Milton—“we cannot work them,” says Dr. 
Bain, “into the tissue of our familiar dis¬ 
course. What, then, is to be gained by 
dwelling on them, say, in an English lesson ?” 
And Bacon—bis “essays do not interest this 
generation, because, apparently, “ his maxims 
on the conduct of business are completely 
superseded by Sir Arthur Helps’s essay on 
the subject.” Accordingly, in chap, iv., Dr. 
Bain tells us, as he Bays, “ How not to do it ” 
with Bacon’s essays; and his method is very 
instructive. It is Dr. Bain’s psychological 
“bias,” perhaps, that makes him see all 
knowledge lying in strips. He, therefore, 
condemns the essays as subjects of teaching 
for their incoherence, desultoriness, and the 
like. We follow him into the lecture-room, 
and see how he would himself use the essays. 
They are to be, in fact, shocking examples. 
As an instance of Dr. Bain’s insight, what 
shall we say of the following inspiring extract 
from the first book before us? ( 0. T. E., 
p. 42) : 

“Take first the Essay on ‘Truth.’ The first 
sentenoe—‘ What is truth ? said jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay for an answer ’—might be 
'cited as an interesting way of announcing the 
topic of an essay, while the phraseology would 
be open to improvement. For ‘ said ’ he ought 
to have used the word ‘ asked ’; but the remark 
is superfluous, because no one would now 
commit the impropriety. The ‘and’ should 
clearly be ‘ but.’ ‘ What is truth ? asked 
jesting Pilate, but would not stay for an 
answer.’ ” 

Now what are we to think of this for criti¬ 
cism ? As for us, we sincerely believe that 
Bacon did not write the famous sentenoe as 
his critio has written it, simply because he did 
not mean what Dr. Bain apparently means. 
Bacon meant said, and be meant and. On the 
face of it, Pilate, so far from asking any 
question, is actually uttering a jest; and his 
waiting for no answer is in no sense an anti¬ 


thesis to his jest, but merely a furthei 
indication of the indifference which the story 
illustrates. We get this meaning out of 
Bacon, not by anatomising him and saying 
that here we should find this and there that, 
but by taking his words as they stand, and 
asking What do they mean ? 

In fact, Dr. Bain’s books would not seem 
to us so little worthy of him if it were not 
that he passes beyond his own scheme for 
“teaching English” to pronounce literary 
judgments, where his authority is no more 
and no less than that of other intelligent 
persons, and where most people will hold 
themselves free to differ from him. It may 
be safely said that most people will differ from 
him. 

His examination of Shelley’s Skylark ode 
tallies exactly with his general remarks on 
I Milton and Shakspere as materials for 
teaching English. He begins “reluctantly ” 
with this caveat (O. T. E., 117): 

“ There can be no doubt of the eminent value 
of a composition that adorns within the limits 
of truth, or with a very slight departure from 
those limits. But when a poet aocustoms his 
muse to exaggeration in small matters, there 
come occasions when the effect is seriously per¬ 
verting.” 

We seem to have heard in the dim and 
distant past of some famous hard knocks 
delivered over the ever glorious third stanza. 
And this is Dr. Bain thereon (0. T. E. 119): 

“ ‘ The golden lightning ’ seems a doubtful 
conjunction. The epithet is not applicable to 
lightning. The meaning is made more con¬ 
sistent, if we read ‘ lightening,’ an emendation 
actually adopted by Chambers. ‘ The sunken 
sun ’ scarcely contributes to a picture of glorifi¬ 
cation ; the word ‘ sink ’ is associated with 
depression and pathos.. . . The concluding line 
is one of Shelley's gorgeous similes from the 
feelings. An effort is required to realise the 
meaning; and, when we do realise it, we must 
acknowledge that there is some straining. We 
understand a * joy ’ by itself; but the embody¬ 
ing of it rather puzzles us; and we are not 
accustomed to materialise our feelings by first 
putting them into a body, and then making 
them run a race, all which has to be done 
before we apply the combination to illustrate 
the flight of the lark.’’ 

The further criticisms are equally unhappy. 
Tp cap all, commend us to the judgment 
passed on the stanza, “What thou art, we 
know not” (0. T. E. 121): 

“ The poet now invests his subject with the 
charm of mystery. This attribute, 'however, 
applies to so many things, and is so well worn 
that it scaroely stars our feelings. The question, 
‘ What is most like thee ?' might have been 
earlier, there being already a whole string of 
comparisons provided. The start is not new, 
and the images are from sources already drawn 
upon. The drops from rainbow clouds have the 
brightness due to sunshine; and the poet thus 
adds something to the ordinary image of a 
rain-shower. Still, we may hesitate about the 
intrinsic foroe of the comparison of the lark’s 
song to a rain of melody.” 

It is quite true that English scholarship 
may be taken to mean “ the power of express¬ 
ing ourselves adequately on every ocoasion 
requiring us to employ our native tongue.” 
But, if Dr. Bain will pardon us, we think it 
means that only in a secondary sense. To us 
it primarily means the knowledge and under, 
standing of a the great Englishmen wuu uavn 
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recorded in our tongue the impressions made 
on themselves by the universe, that is, feels, 
knows. To this end Sr. Bain’s book will in 
no way help us. Every lesson that he would 
teach can be best learned from the daily 
newspapers, which are at least quite as rich 
in shocking examples as Milton, Shakspere, 
Bacon, Shelley, or Keats; and they have 
the additional advantage that we can “ weave 
them into our familiar discourse.” Nearly 
as useful for this purpose are Macaulay’s 
essays and speeches, which “should be in 
the hands of every student in the higher 
composition classes.” Macaulay’s great re¬ 
proach is that he is what has been called a 
“ stylist” ; at any rate, we have often been 
told that he is admirably suited to the purpose 
of a model in essay-writing. But Macaulay 
himself was made by such a knowledge of, 
and memory for, a large range of English 
classics as few men can hope to have; and 
no men may hope for it if they are to be 
“taught English” on Dr. Bain’s method. 
He was not starved on a diet of elegant 
extracts. Teachers are sadly aware of the 
uninspiring character of most of the editing 
of the English classics from which they them¬ 
selves were taught, but there are abundant 
signs of improvement. We might commend 
to Dr. Bain’s notice, as an example of what 
editing should be, Mr. Beeching’s “Julius 
Caesar,” for instance; the introduction to 
which is a model of enlightening criticism, 
and inspiring too. 

We cannot praise Dr. Bain’s books for any¬ 
thing beyond their complacency and honesty. 
He is, without doubt, quite in earnest; but 
if some Martinas 8criolerus of a hundred 
years hence takes his book up, not knowing 
him for a famous logician and psychologist, 
he will regard him probably as the Mr. 
Labouchere of literary criticism, and decline 
to take him seriously at all. 

P. A. Babnett. 


Record) of Service and Campaigning in many 

Lanit. By Surgeon - General Munro. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Da. Mtjitbo has much to tell, and very well 
he tells it. He joined the 91st Regiment at 
the Cape in 1845, served afterwards in Nova 
Scotia, and on the breaking out of the 
Crimean War was transferred to the 93rd 
Highlanders. He joined the army just as it 
was embarking at Baltsik Bay for the Crimea, 
was present at the battle of the Alma, and 
continued with his regiment till the following 
March, when he succumbed to an attack of 
fever; and for five weeks was disabled, the 
only time during the thirteen years he served 
with the 93rd in which he was unfit for duty. 

His account of the Crimean War is full of 
life, and the more interesting as coming from 
one in the double capacity of soldier and 
doctor. The description of the sufferings of 
our troops and the heroism with which they 
were borne is exceedingly good. The 93rd 
had suffered more than any other regiment 
during the previous summer in Bulgaria; but 
as soon as it was believed that they were 
going to attack the enemy the health of the 
men improved. Dr. Munro found from ex¬ 
perience that 


“ the excitement caused by the presence of an | To this caution Dr. Munro paid no attention, 


enemy, by a successful attack, or spirited 
pursuit—in fact, by the presence of any danger 
which required the exercise of moral or physical 
courage, are preservatives against disease.” 

That the sufferings of our soldiers was 
caused by the most disgraceful incapacity is 
now an established fact. Dr. Munro adds 
that they were aggravated by the prevailing 
ignorance in sanitary matters. He writes: 

“In January the climate was very variable; 
at times we had rain, sleet, and heavy drizzling 
fogs, at other times the cold was intense, with 
high piercing wind. Sickness and mortality 
were on the increase. Deaths occurred every 
day from sourvy and from typhoid fever, the 
latter caused by the filthy state of the ground 
in and around our camps, and by the number 
of dead men and animals that were lying on 
and close under the surfaoe: and so ignorant 
were we at that time of the scienoe of sanita¬ 
tion that few medical officers knew anything 
about it, and those who proposed anything in 
that way met with no support. 

“ Towards the end of February there was a 
decided improvement in the health of the 93rd. 
The hospital was, indeed, full daring the month 
of cases of scurvy and fever, but the number 
reported sick were fewer every day, and there 
were fewer deaths, and occasionally a jest and 
laugh might be heard in camp. But though 
throughout the whole of that terrible winter 
(till the end of February) mirth and laughter 
were never heard, still complaints or grumbling 
were never heard, and the men not only bore 
their miseries patiently and silently, but never 
by word or sign allowed it to be thought that 
they were not determined to carry the siege 
and the war to a successful end. Never before 
or since have I seen men reduced to such 
straits as the British soldiers were in the 
Crimea; but in spite of their rags and their 
gaunt and wretched appearance, there was a 
majesty in their bearing which inspired respect, 
and a display of lofty courage and endurance 
which drew forth the admiration of all who 
witnessed it. It was wonderful; and if the 
people of England could only have seen their 
soldiers battling against the elements, against 
starvation, against the extreme of bodily dia- 
oomfort and misery, and holding their ground, 
as if they were masters, against enormous odds, 
their compassion for them, great as it was, 
would have been a thousand times greater, and 
their pride in their heroism and their gratitude 
for their noble devotion would have known no 
limit.” 

Dr. Munro was invalided to England, but 
returned after the fall of 8ebastopol. So 
great were the changes and improvements 
that he could hardly believe he was again in 
the Crimea. It was like a wonderful trans¬ 
formation scene. What guarantee have we 
now that if we were again embarked in a 
war on the same scale and of the same 
duration as the Crimean war we should not 
again witness the same mismanagement, folly, 
and indifference to suffering on the part of 
officials at home? At least in the Crimea 
there were no complaints of cartridges that 
jammed and bayonets that bent like hoop- 
iron. One instance of brutal red-tapism in 
the Crimea must be quoted. 

The day before the Alma a circular was issued 
by the principal medical officer of the army 
cautioning regimental surgeons against the use 
of chloroform, the caution almost amounting 
to a prohibition of its use—at least, no surgeon 
could have been blamed if, with that circular 
before him, he had declined to use chloroform.” 


but administrated ohloroform in each opei 
tion after the battle, and in every one he h 
since performed; and he never had a case 
which ohloroform proved in any way i 
jurious; on the contrary, he always found 
a blessing both to the patient and tl 
operator. 

The Indian Mutiny followed on the hee 
of the Crimean War. The 93rd embark* 
for India early in 1857, and first hen 
of the mutiny at the Cape; but it was u 
until they reached Cawnpore and enters 
the building in which Nana Sahib murders 
the women and children, with its walls as 
and floor still stained with blood, and a* 
the well into which the bodies were throwi 
that the men really understood what the muth; 
meant, and then they determined on revenge 
The 93rd formed part of the little army will 
which Lord Clyde relieved the residency ai 
Lucknow. That splendid achievement hai 
been often told before. It bears telling again; 
and the present narrative, by one who tool 
part in it, is in a high degree heart-stirring 
We repeat that the author’s being adocta 
adds to the interest of his story. He adds, 
besides, a number of thrilling and touching 
anecdotes. We are almost tempted to quote 
one relating to Lord Clyde’s coolness usde 
fire; but we leave it to the reader to find fa 
himself. For that great general Dr. Bourn 
has a profound veneration, and j ustly so. Tk 
next commander he served under was of i 
different stamp, and his inefficiency caused 
unnecessary suffering and loss of me. 
was, however, a rare exception; for one ot | 
the most striking things in the history of tk 
Mutiny is the way in which almost every*® | 
who was placed in a position of any respoos- 
bility, however unused to it, rose to tk 
occasion. 

Dr. Munro remained in India for neurit | 
fifteen years. He has some useful obsern- 
tions on the climate and physical conditio* 
of that country. Among other things, he re¬ 
marks on the little inconvenience suffered fr»* 
reptiles, especially snakes, by the European 
Though he spent so many years in Indiu k 
never knew of a case of snake-bite among the 
soldiers. 

The doctor has a tender affection for ** 
old regiment. Certainly the 93rd wm Mt 
of the grandest in the service. Its history k* 
been written elsewhere; but the acoouot of'- 
in the present work is by no means up' 
fiuous. Dr. Munro is very far from 
either bigoted or prejudiced, but he knelt® 
soldiers of the old long-service system too w* 
not to see the weakness of the system vta» 
succeeded it. He writes: 

In those far-off days the ranks of *j* 
regiments were filled with men, big, strtn! ”' 
weil-set-up fellows, whom it was a P* ea f ir ! lrt 
a military eye to look at. These were to®, 
of soldiers that fought at the battle of the AO® 
What splendid men they were! not • 
among them. We have not had anything 
them in a body since, and have nothing n ^ 
days to be oompared with them .. a °, 

mean to say that our young soldier* o 
present day are not brave, noble fellow* > ^ 
they want the bone and muscle and the «P 
carriage of the grand old soldier of the^ 


service army, who was a soldier for lif® 


anbood- 


is, for all the period of his vigorous mi 
and thought of nothing during all htf 
but his regiment and his duty.” 
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We feel confident that Dr. Munro’s work, 
especially the second volume, will give much 
pleasure to many of our readers. 

Wm. Wickham. 


HEW HOVELS. 

A. Modem Circe. By the author of ‘‘Molly 
Bawn.” In 8 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Ring of Oygee: some Passages in the 
Life of Francis Seville. Edited by Charles 
Wentworth Lisle. (Bentley.) 
Storm-beaten and Weary: a Hovel. By Evelyn 
Borne. (Griffith, Farr an & Co.) 

Soye and Masters: a Story of School Life. 

By A. H. Gilkes. (Longmans.) 

Marietta. By the Countess of * * *. 

(Frederick Warne & Co.) 

Sigia, her Love and Troubles: a Story of 
Venice. (Glasgow: Wilson.) 

Love and Pride on an Iceberg, and other Tales. 

By the Earl of Desert. (Sonnenschein.) 
We have become so accustomed to expecting 
work of the highest class from the lady 
who veils her identity under the style of 
the author of “Molly Bawn” that there 
is some little difficulty in opening our 
remarks upon a new work of fiction from 
her pen—the commonplaces of oriticism, to 
which the best of us must he reduced at 
times, are exhausted, and we scarcely know 
how to begin. The task is made a little 
easier by the fact that the author has, to 
some extent, made a new departure in the 
present instance. While still dwelling upon 
those phases of Irish domestic life among the 
cultivated classes which no living writer por¬ 
trays more truthfully, the author — who 
might just as well give us some name that 
would obviate periphrasis and tautology— 
has introduced a novel feature in the person 
of her evil heroine, Donna Dundas. Here is 
a beautiful woman of good family, who has 
deliberately married a rich elderly suitor, 
while loving another with all the passion of 
which her Belfish nature was capable. The 
rejected lover, the Lord Varley of the story, 
has also married a woman a great deal too 
good for him. When these two ci-devant 
lovers are brought together in a slightly dull 
Irish country neighbourhood, what could be 
expected except that they should renew their 
old relations, seeing that both were utterly 
without principle, neither cared a jot for the 
legal partner, and that the woman was as 
physically fascinating as the man was morally 
weak? And so the tragedy goes on until 
Yolande’s heart is nearly broken—we think 
it would have been quite so in real life—and 
Varley dies the death in a chivalrous way 
which makes one almost forgive him, and old 
Dundas goes to meet his judgment all too 
hurriedly, and the beautiful siren is left to 
her horror of misery and confinement. It is 
a ghastly plot, but a powerful one. That last 
scene in the lamp-lit library reminds us in 
the opening of nothing so muoh as Bawdon 
Crawley’s intrusion upon Becky’s interview 
with Lord Steyne—the key-note is the same, 
only that Donna, with all her sin and frailly, 
was the truer woman of the two. It is terribly 
pitiful when she tries to shield her lover with 
her own body. That is the main plot There 


is an underplot of comedy, sometimes of farce, 
which is charmingly tender in the episodes of 
Constantia’s love-story, and wildly funny 
when her awful old aunt and the household 
generally come in question. Constantia is a 
sweet and pure Irish maiden as could be 
wished, and we all feel glad when she chooses 
the right lover; never mind which of them it 
was—that is for each reader to find out! On 
the whole, we think we like handsome, bluff 
Garrett best, but Andrew Strange was a fine 
fellow too. The scene of the masked ball is 
well-imagined and well-worked out; hut not 
the least dramatic, or the least humorous, of 
the various episodes is the terrific appearance 
of old Miss MacGillicuddy in the midst of the 
surreptitious tea (and champagne) party. 
Beally Constantia ought to have pensioned old 
Mrs. Mulcahy for getting so opportunely 
tipsy on that occasion. Perhaps she did! 
Without more words, this is a good novel, and 
everybody ought to read it. 

It is not a new expedient on the part of a 
novelist, when introducing a tale in which 
the mystical element preponderates, to attri¬ 
bute his narrative to the discovery of some 
secret MS.; and, naturally, the success or 
failure of the result depends in a great 
measure upon the amount of ingenuity with 
which this device is employed. In the case 
of the author of The Ring of Oygee we may 
at once say that he has used it to good pur¬ 
pose, and the story may be frankly recom¬ 
mended to all who can enjoy a thrilling 
romance with a spice of diablerie and rather 
more than a spice of horror. The plot turns 
upon the doings of a young Englishman, well¬ 
born and wealthy, who becomes possessed of 
the traditional talisman, which bestows upon 
him that power which our forefathers attri¬ 
buted to the possession of fern-seed—a most 
objectionable neighbour this, as, indeed, Mr. 
Francis Neville proved himself to most 
people with whom he came in contact. We 
will not enter into the tissue of horrors 
attendant on his career, as this would be to 
forestal the reader’s curiosity; but will briefly 
say that it surpasses anything which one 
would have thought that the most vivid 
imagination could conceive, culminating in a 
finale which is, perhaps, the most horrible 
thing in the book. One thing has struck us 
specially—vi*., the clever way in which Mr. 
Lisle has traced the gradual deterioration, in 
the case of his hero, of a naturally fine and 
trusting nature. We are not many of us likely 
to possess the fatal ring, otherwise this would 
be an awful warning not to make use of it. 
At least two of the subordinate characters 
are well drawn—the unhappy Lady Charlotte 
and Villiers’s treacherous friend, Gaston 
Ferrers. One would have liked to know that 
such a fiend as the last named met with 
his deserts at last; and it strikes one, as 
regards the lady, that Mr. Neville was rather 
addicted to jumping to hasty conclusions. 
But the romance is a good one of its kind. 

From internal evidence we should suppose 
Miss Burne to be a rather young lady, holding 
strong religious views, who has read Jane 
Eyre too much for the benefit of her literary 
style. Storm-beaten and Weary is the history 
of a young girl from the time she left her 
convent until she went back to die a broken- 
down woman—whether a nun or not seems 


doubtful. Miss Duval’s life was not without 
its vicissitudes, as before her end she was, 
alternately, a companion, a milliner, and a * 
governess; but it can excite only a feeble 
amount of interest. It strikes one that, if 
D’Eynecourt and Captain Cunninghame had 
no matrimonial intentions, neither acted in 
the most gentlemanly manner in pursuing a 
course of conduct which must almost cer¬ 
tainly have compromised any girl in Marie’s 
position. And on future occasions it might 
be well to pay more attention to the proofs. 

It is not given to every man to enter 
keenly into the life of boys; but we should 
have thought, notwithstanding, that every¬ 
body who had ever been to school at all would 
have known more about them than Mr. 
Gilkes seems to do. His story is written in 
what we should call a grandmotherly spirit: 
e.g., in speaking of two boys who had an 
honest, stand-up fight, Mr. Gilkes remarks: 

“ Upon the floor of the shop for two minutes 
there was an improper sight to be seen—these 
two boys standing up to each other, while the 
others stood round! ” Did he never have a 
fight himself at school ? As for the episode 
of Appleton and his friends, it is mawkish, and 
does not strike one as particularly original. 

A very pretty story, whether original or 
translated does not appear, is that of Mdlle. 
Harlette de Noirmont, the impoverished 
Breton heiress, who had the courage and good 
sense to take the only apparent means of 
restoring her shattered fortunes by adopting 
the rdle of a public singer. Her life, with its 
brave struggle against obloquy and miscon¬ 
struction, is well described, and all must 
rejoice in her ultimate triumphs and return 
to her ancestral chateau. The sketches of 
French provincial life, with its petty 
jealousies and prejudices, are particularly 
good. But surely it was unnecessary to 
make the heroine so unforgiving at the last. 
We think, after all, the novelette must be a 
translation—some of the sentences are worthy 
of De Florae! 

Digia also is written in rather Frenohified 
English, and is not a particularly engrossing 
account of the quarrels and reconciliations 
between a gondolier and his mistress, which 
ended in wedlock. The stingy patrician 
family strikes us as distinctly unpleasant in 
conception. 

Lord Desart’s little collection of stories is 
unequal in merit. Some of them are amusing, 
notably the first one, and “ A Lady and the 
Lords”; “ Why Harry outs Tom” is painful 
and ghastly, while there are several others 
that may serve to pass an idle hour. But 
through some there runs an element of vul¬ 
garity—we had almost said of coarseness. 

B. Monigomekie Banking. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

The Legend of Saint Vitalis, and other Poems. 
By Alfred J. Church. (Oxford: Blackwell; 
London: Seeley.) It is given but to few to 
find the dream of early life fulfilled in after 
years. Mr. Church is happy in that the desire 
of wihning a place among the English poets has 
been gratified. No one can read the little book 
before us without feeling that it is a true poet 
that is speaking to us, not one who merely 
possesses the common, but by no means enviable. 
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faculty of imitation. Mr. Church is in no sense sented chiefly by the women, reveals in the This translation might satisfy M. Naville, be 
an imitator. We hardly ever come across a author a poetic power of a really rich, if some* it cannot be called a melodious or pleasin' 
passage which calls to mind the verses of his times extravagant, order. The woman is always lyrio. Nor is the archaeological detail alien! 
contemporaries or predecessors. The style, a source of poetry as well as purity, and onoe so correct as in the foregoing instance. Kitto's 
indeed, calm and reserved as it is, has little in she sings a song which is well worth quoting: Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature is not a tot 


common with the more popular works of our 
own time. Every sentence is clear and lucid. 
The faculties are never strained in trying to 
comprehend, and there is none of the allitera¬ 
tion which is so attractive to many. The tone 
is deeply religious throughout, but there is 
hardly anything of a partisan character to be 
discovered. One passage alone shows that Mr. 
Church is not a member of the Roman com¬ 
munion; orallelsemighthave been written byany 
one who receives the traditional interpretations 
of that life which are common among Christians. 


1 Love, though tempests be unruly. 
Blooms as when the weather's fair; 

If she love me truly, truly, 

She will love me iu despair. 

' Is there aught endures here longer ? 

Can true love end ever wrongly ! 
Death will make her love grow stronger 
If she love me strongly, strongly. 

1 Can scorn conquer love P Can sham* ? 
Though the meanest tower above me, 
She will share my evil fame, 

If she love me, if she lore me. 


“The Sea of Galilee” is the most attractive The style of the drama is very unequal. The 
piece in the collection. It must take an language, which at times rises to a fiery 
assured place among modern devotional poems, strength, and is always vigorous and full of 
To quote any of the separate verses would be poetio nerve, sometimes betrays mere waste in 
something akin to sacnlege. In their union, a hurricane of words. Young men too often 
they approach near perfection; separated, their mistake violence for strength; but here even 
charm is lost. “ Saint Vitalis,” the poem from the occasional fits of violenoe indicate a capacity 
which the little book takes its name, is a legend for something better if Mr. Davidson will con- 
how a certain hermit devoted himself to the sent to break himself in. The weakest point of 
holy work of endeavouring to rescue unhappy the work is its blank verse. This is the most 
women from the terrible lot which has been theirs difficult form of verse to write well, and re- 
wherever civilisation, old or new, has had quires a training which the present author has 
unrestrained growth. At first the hermit not yet completed. It is hard and in¬ 
struggles against his mission, but harmonious, and affords only in an unsustained 

“ He read the Gospel—how the woman stood flash at a time a speoimen of that strong full 


Behind the Christ, and washed His feet with form which, if sustained throughout, would 


And wiped them with her hair; and all the 
night 

Christ seemed to walk beside him in his dreams 
Through the great sinful city.” 

Long he struggled against the “ call ” ; but it 


have entitled the drama to higher praise than 
most now produced. Let the author read his 
Shakspere and see. 

The Purpose of the Ages. By Jeanie Morison. 
With Preface by Prof. Sayce. (Macmillan.) 
Miss Morison has attempted the impossible, 


— , « , -, ~ , , , - iuura iiiuiiavu uuo nvvomuvcu uuu luiuvnoiuio, 

wa f length obeyed, and he reaped calumny it is no reproach to her to say that she has 
and death for his devotion. We should be sorry fai i e d in the execution of a scheme which no 


for anyone who can read this sadly beautiful 
tala without deep emotion. 

Bruce: a Drama. By John Davidson. 
(Glasgow: Wilson & Me Jormiok.) There is 
much immature power in this work. It is 
an endeavour to return to the Shaksperian 
method of interweaving history and romance 


so correct as m the foregoing instance, nittos 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature is not a tot 
modern or high authority; and in face of recen: 
discoveries, Prof. Sayce, who has acted as His 
Morison’s archaeological mentor, should not 
have allowed her to adopt Brugach’s exploded 
theory that the route of the Exodus was by tin 
Serbonian bog. The religious purpose of the 
book is so excellent, the pains lavished upon it 
have evidently been so great, and the poetic 
merits of isolated passages are so considerable, 
that it is a matter for sincere regret that the 
author should have abandoned the home!; 
lyrics, in which she has already achieved sc- 
small success, for a theme more hopeless than 
that whichSouthey vainly essayed in “ Thalaba,' 
and with which even the mighty genius o: 
Mil tin must inevitably have failed. 

A Trilogy of the Life-to-Come, and other 
Poems. By Robert Brown, jun. (Nutt.) lb. 
Robert Brown is well known to many readers ci 
the Academy as a learned and ingenious investi¬ 
gator of ancient mythologies, but probably 
most of those who are familiar with his forme: 
writings will be surprised to hear of him «s i 
poet. We do not think that the pres« 
volume is likely to achieve any great degree 
of renown. Mr. Brown is often extreme!; 
felicitous iu single lines, and is seldom charge¬ 
able with falling into absolute bathos; but 
there are few of his pages that do not contsin 
two or three examples of feeble or inappro¬ 
priate expression, resulting from inability to 
oope with the difficulties of rhyme and metre. 
The rhymes, too, are often audaciously Jaw- 
Even Mrs. Browning would hardly have ret; 
tured to make “more” answer to "»«- 
Porli H.ns flirt heat thimr in the book is tk 


failed in the execution of a scheme which no Perhaps the best thing in the book is t be 
amount of genius could render tolerable. “The translation of a chorus from the “Antigone 
Purpose of the Ages” is an archaeological, (1115-1154), which is flowing and spirited, 
theosopbic, dramatic poem, delineating, as Prof, while keanino- verv close to the original. B« ! 


theosopbic, dramatic poem, delineating, as Prof. 
Sayce says in his preface, “ the divine educa¬ 
tion of the human race, and the unity of God’s 
dealings with man.” It is in three books, 
dealing respectively with the childhood, the 


in what is both the skilful and the strong treat- youth, and the manhood of the world; an out- 
ment of a great historical subject. There is line, derived from the Hebrew records, being 
much clever invention in the plot and in the filled in with local colouring supplied by the 


(1115-1154), which is flowing and spirited 
while keeping very close to the original. Bi< 
the headings “strophe” and “ antistropb* 
might as well have been omitted, as the sec¬ 
tions so headed are not made to correspond m 
metre, or even in number of lines. Tbe M 
chorus from the “Clouds ” is also cleverlyr®; 
dered. A translation from Homer [Iliad, 
1-252) is novel in style, the metre bring vsnri 
according to the character of the pasjsge- 
Perhaps this may turn out to be the trt* 


author’s manipulation of history, c.g., in his results of Babylonian and Egyptian decipher- according to the character of the 
bold stroke of makiag the trial of Wallace form ment. Inevitably, it reads like the Transactions Perhaps this may turn out to be the W- 
the third act and the climax of the drama, or of the Society of Biblical Archaeology done into solution of the problem of metre in Homere 
again in Edward’s letter to Bruce—a liberty blank verse. The attempt to introduce correct translation. But Mr. Brown carries a g** 
with history which recals tbe tragic use made archaeological detail, even under the skilled idea too far when he uses half-a-dozen wiiWy 
by Swinburne of Mary’s letter to Elizabeth— guidance of Prof. Sayce, does not always different metres in the course of 250 lines; 
or, again, in the_ parts assigned to James result in metrical success. Miss Morrison has certainly it would be impossible to imsg”* 


or, again, in the parts assigned to James result m metrical success. Miss Morrison has 
Crombe and tbe Countess of Buchan. The failed to see that cuneiform texts do not supply 
iinouement of Bannockburn is worked out with fit material for the resonant names which are 


an impetuous rush that betokens more than 
mere skill. There is this weakness in the 
character-drawing, viz., that except in the 


really powerful third act, we find too little enjoyment of poetry if the reader has constantly 
differentiation. The author’s women are all one to turn to a voluminous appendix in order to 
and the same, and even his men are pretty mnoh understand the allusions in the text. Thus the 
alike. All are men and women in misfortune, introduction of such a name as Rag-mu-seri- 
strength supported by tenderness; but in life ina-namari savours of pedantry rather than of 


misfortune develops latent differences of charac¬ 
ter instead of toning thorn away. Yet the 


Scottish band is strongly drawn—Bruoe and the of Heaven were opened, when Noah, who 
rest; and above all, the indomitable Lamber- figures as “Ubaratutu’s son, Surippakite,” had 


ton, with his “scornful death-defiance. 


failed to see that cuneiform texts do not supply anything less like Homer than the folio 
fit material for the resonant names which are Macaulayish jingle : 
introduced, with suoh magnificent effect, into “Thus epake he, and Patroklos 

“Paradise Lost.” The Babylonian names In glittering armour dressed; 

themselves are harsh; while it is fatal to the He clasped the greaves upon his legs, 

enjoyment of poetry if the reader has constantly The oorslet on his breast— 

to turn to a voluminous appendix in order to The oorslet of Aiakidfis, 

understand the allusions in the text. Thus the Star-studded in the field— 

introduction of snch a name as Rag-mu- aeri- And from his shoulder hung his swore, 

ina-namari savonrs of pedantry rather than of And next the mighty shield.” . i 

poetry, and requites the explanation that she The translation, as a whole, is not very -* 
was the “ female Being” by whom the windows factory, but it contains several good l 14 ^ 54 ” ’ 
of Heaven were opened, when Noah, who and is interesting as a metrical expe nnie . 
figures as “ Ubaratutu’s son, Surippakite,” had The original poems please us less^ than 
entered the ark. Nor does the Book of the translations; the first piece of the “ 


poetry, and requires the explanation that she 
was the “ female Being” by whom the windows 


entered the ark. Nor does the Book of the 


uuu, vv ii/u uio owimui uoauu-uDuauviUt auo oiiroiou uuo aix. at uwco uio jjuun. ui IUC i/iauuniAvuo , uuo mow piow vi ***« 

subject itself contains the inspiring motif of Dead supply fitter materials than the Desoent however, is graceful. “ A Balaide of Tre& 

“Goetz von Berlichingen” and “ Die Riiuber”— of Istar for harmonious verse. Wyfe”is written in a psendo-arohaic 

a strong fight against misfortune and a final “ Back, Crocodile of the West! which does not in the least resemble the 

victory ; and in those characters the high motif Living off those never at rest! spelling of any period of the English 

is vigorously sustained. This imparts to the What thou hatest is in my belly, In this respect it is like Miss Ingelow s b » 

present work an ethical quality which we are I have eaten the limbs of Osiris, “The High Tide on the Lincolnshire j 

glad to welcome in a young author—ethical in I am Set. but the latter will stand the test of ° 

the broadly artistic sense that tbe work is Back, Crocodile of the West! transcribed into plain English, w “, -ojt 

more than a mere effort at dramatising, and in There is an asp in my belly, Brown’s “balaide” will not. The W Jn, 

its portraiture of brave superiority to the numb- I am not given to thee. Do not burn me, poem in the book, “The County MereM> . 

ing influence of destiny is a study of life of no f the'soffi inhUtwo'halves, £? tter , “ oonoe P ti ° 11 

mean scope. The romantic element, repre- exDlaill > The shorter pieces read smoothly enough 


1 Back, Crocodile of the West! 

Living off those never at rest! 

What thou hatest is in my belly, 

I have eaten the limbs of Osiris, 

I am Set. 

Back, Crocodile of the West! 

There is an asp in my belly, 

I am not given to thee. Do not bum me, 
Back, Eastern Crocodile. 

I ana the Soul in his two halves, 

Let him explain it! ” 
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the sound too often gives the law to the sense. 
On the whole there is enough of interest in 
the volume to justify its publication, hut the 
author’s true vocation is certainly not that of a 
poet. 

The Castle of Knaretburgh, a Tale in Terse 
of the Civil War in Yorkshire in 1644; and The 
White Mare of Whitestonediff, a Yorkshire 
Legend of the Fifteenth Century. By Bichard 
Abbay. (Began, Paul, Trench & Co.) This 
book is not poetry, whatever he the meaning 
which we give to that much overtasked word. 
The author has, however, read Sir Walter 
Scott, and caught something of his manner. 
Me imitates the great Scottish halladist about 
as successfully as the “poets” of local news¬ 
papers do the verses of Mr. Swinburne and Lord 
Tennyson. Soott was not over careful of his 
rhymes, hut he would never have made terrible 
rhyme with swell, sky with joy , rode with Ood, 
or views with Ouse. Mr. Abbay seems to have 
great local knowledge. He uses place-names 
with as unsparing a hand as the author of 
Marmion, thosgn not with the same 
dexterity. We do not think Sir Walter would 
ever have told us, unless writing a parody, 
that anything whatever 

“ Broke many a wearied sleeper's dream, 

’Twixt Hessay waste and Bilton Bream.” 

We suppose books of this sort have a certain 
kind of interest for people who live in the 
villages whose names occur in their pages. We 
should not, therefore, be surprised should the 
less instructed people of the neighbourhood of 
Bilton Bream, How Stean, Swardiffe, and 
Oulston Pool, find beauties in it whioh we 
have been unable to discover. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Catechisms of the Second Reformation. Part I. 
The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly and its Puritan Precursors. Part II. 
Butherford’s and other Scottish Catechisms of 
the same Epoch. With Historical Introduction 
and Biographical Notices. By Alexander F. 
Mitchell. (Nisbet) It may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that few, if any, men 
living are better acquainted with the ecclesi¬ 
astical antiquities of Scottish Presbyterianism 
than Prof. Mitchell, of St. Andrews. Questions 
connected with the history and results of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines (for it was 
this gathering of English Puritans that has 
do minated Scottish theology for the last two 
hundred years) Prof. Mitchell has made pecu¬ 
liarly his own. We may not be able to enter 
into Prof. Mitchell’s ardent enthusiasm at the 
thought of even Druse and Maronite children 
in recent years learning in Arabic the answers 
to “ What is effectual oalling?” “What are 
the decrees of God?” and such like abstruse 
points of divinity; but we are sure that if he 
were not very enthusiastic the minute labour 
bestowed upon tracing the genesis of this anti¬ 
quated Oalvinistic formulary could never hare 
been undertaken or endured. In the volume 
before us, Prof. Mitchell exhibits in a very con¬ 
venient form under each question of the Shorter 
Catechism the parallel passages from earlier or 
contemporary documents which afford illustra¬ 
tions or simply dues to the sources of the 
answers. Then follow careful reprints of 
Gouge’s Short Catechisme (1636), Bogers’s Chief 
Grounds of the Christian Religion set down by 
way of Catechising (1642), Herbert Palmer’s 
Endeavour of making the Principle of Christian 
Religion plains and easie (1644), Archbishop 
Usaber’s Principles of the Christian Religion 
(1645), and other similar works. Part II. 
contains the Catechisme of Samuel Butherford, 
printed for the first time in this collection, 
from a MS. in the library of the University of 
Edinburgh. An examination of this document 


entirely justifies Dr. Mitchell in asserting (con¬ 
trary to what has been sometimes supposed) 
that the influence of the three Englishmen— 
Palmer, Tuckney, and Wallis—is far more 
apparent upon the Westminster Catechism than 
is Butherford’s. Indeed, we doubt whether 
any single point can be traced to the work of 
Rutherford. Students of the history of religion 
in Scotland will thank Dr. Mitchell for the 
loving labour he has bestowed upon this un¬ 
attractive, but not unimportant, branch of the 
subject. 

The Divine and Sacred Liturgies of our Fathers 
among the Saints—John Chrysostom and Basil 
the Great. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by J. N. W. Robertson. (David Nutt.) This 
pretty little book is well fitted to make better 
known to English readers the beauty and glory 
of the Eucharistic services at present in use in 
the holy Eastern Church. The Greek text is 
clearly printed; and the translation aims, as it 
should, rather at faithfulness than elegance. 

The Liturgy of John Knox. Beoeived by the 
Church of Scotland in 1564. (Hamilton, Adams 
& Co.) The only excuse for the issue of this 
reprint is that Dr. Sprott’s masterly edition of 
the Book of Common Order has been for some 
years out of print. Few books of its kind need 
more comment and illustration than the Book 
of Common Order ; and no one who has any 
hope of securing a copy of Dr. Sprott’s edition 
need trouble himself to possess the volume 
before us, which is indeed without note, com¬ 
ment, or historical introduction. . We may 
observe that the calendar is not reproduced. 

Geschichte des Christlichen Gottesdienstes. Yon 
H, A Boestlin. (Freiburg: Mohr.) This 
book contains a course of lectures which the 
author delivered at the theological seminary of 
Friedberg. It is a most useful compendium 
for students. The author gives at the begin¬ 
ning, in full, all the passages which illustrate 
the Christian worship of the post-apostolioal 
age, Clem. Bom. I. cap. 59-61; Ignatius, Ad 
Smym., cap. 8; Didache, cap. 7-12; Justin M. 
Apol., cap. 65-67. For the services of the early 
Catholic Church he quotes in a very convenient 
manner the classical portions of the Apostol. 
Constitute lib. ii., the Aethiopic Liturgy ed. 
Ludolf (1691) and the V. mystagog. Catech. of 
Cyril. He proceeds then in due order 
to the Greek, the Boman, and the various 
Protestant liturgies. The advantage of Prof. 
Boestlin’s historical method is that he does not 
weary us with a dry collection of liturgical 
forms. He is at great pains to show through¬ 
out the development of the different parts of 
the church services. He defines most accurately 
the Lehrbegriff of eaoh church, and shows that 
its liturgy is the outcome and reflection of that 
doctrine. Especially good is the chapter on 
the Greek Churoh (p. 63-90). Prof. Boestlin is 
a stout Lutheran Protestant; but he is at the 
same time a good historian. It is only 
occasionally, in the more distant portions of his 
subject, that his native Protestantism asserts 
itself vigorously. He endeavours, e.g., to show 
that in the apostolical age there existed no 
regular order of teachers. He asserts that the 
Mvkowoi and tuUom in Epp. Bom. Corinth, 
and Philip, were “ not in any sense preachers 
and clerics ” (p. 14). He cites, among other pass¬ 
ages, 1 Thess. v. 12. This verse, however, states 
expressly that one of their functions—in fact, 
their main function—was rovSrrtiy, that is to 
“ admonish” the church. He says, “only at 
the dose of the apostolical age (Ephes. iv. 11) 
were the rot/iirtt, that is the bishops and 
the placed in the same rubric.” 

But what authority has he for drawing, in an 
age of whioh so little is known, a hard and fast 
lme ; and for saying that the bishops became 
the teachers only towards the dose of that age ? 
Again, it seems strange to hear the Prayer 


Book spoken of as a “ liturgia lutheranizans ” 
(p. 213), on account “ of the piety with whioh it 
has maintained the andent forms of Divine 
Servioe.” The author’s remarks on the English 
Communion Servioe (p. 217) overlook the 
significance of the “prayer for the Church 
militant,” which doses the missa communis. 
They oould have been only written by one who 
has never taken part in an English service. 
They are, moreover, disfigured by the unpardon¬ 
able misprint tn hearth (p. 216) for in thy heart 
by faith. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish early 
in the autumn a Life of William Barnes, the 
Dorsetshire poet, written by his daughter Mrs. 
Baxter. 

It is now quite certain that Baron Nordensk- 
jold will, owing to the work he has at present 
in hand, be unable to undertake any explora¬ 
tion for the next two years. 

The Bev. Dr. Edwin Hatch’s “ Essays on 
Biblical Greek,” recently delivered by him at 
Oxford as Grinfield Lecturer, will shortly be 
published by the Clarendon Press. 

The next volume in ,the series of “Canter¬ 
bury Poets,” published by Mr. Walter Scott, 
will be Ballades and Rondeaus, selected from 
English and American writers by Mr. J. Glee- 
son White. Among those who have permitted 
their verses to be here reprinted are Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and Mr. John Payne. This is, we believe, the 
first collection of the English ventures in these 
Old-French metrical forms. 

M. Calmann L£vy will publish in Paris, on 
September 7, a new book by Max O’Rell, 
entitled L'Ami Mac Donald: Souvenirs 
anecdotiques de l’Ecosse. 

The History of Famous Books and Poems will 
be tbe next volume issued in Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“ Book Lover’s Library.” It is written by 
Mr. Saunders, the librarian of the Astor 
| Library, New York. 

Fob more than three hundred years the 
writings of Giordano Bruno have been caviar, 
not only to “ the general,” but to a good many 
students as well. Reoently, however, a good 
deal of interest has been taken in this strange 
personality and stranger philosophy ; and, in a 
few weeks, Gli Eroici Furori, the most charac¬ 
teristic of Bruno’s works, will appear for the 
first time in an English version, translated by 
Mrs. Louisa Williams. It will be issued by 
Mr. George Bed way. 

The text of the Greek New Testament, based 
on ancient authorities, as given by the late 
Dr. Tregelles in his quarto edition, will be 
issued immediately, in a manual form, by 
Messrs. Bagster & Sons. The text and alterna¬ 
tive marginal readings only are given, the list 
of authorities and MS. variations being omitted. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son will publish in 
October a book entitled, Elocution and the 
Dramatic Art, by Mr. David J. Smithson. 

Messrs. Sahcel Bagster & Sons have 
arranged to take over the publication of the 
Cambridge Examiner, which they will issue 
from September next. The character of the 
magazine and the staff of examiners will 
remain unaltered. 

We are requested to state that the British 
Mercantile Gazette has been purchased by 
Messrs. Smith, Greenwood, & Co., of Ludgate 
Hill. 

Following the example of their Edinburgh 
brethren's New Amphxon, the St. Andrews 
students have issued a little volume, white-dad 
and stamped in gold with effigies of their 
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patron saint and his cross saltire, in aid of their 
■‘Students’ Union.” This Alma Mater’s Mirror, 
which has been edited by Prof. Lewis Camp¬ 
bell and the late Prof. Spencer Baynes, 
open8 with a charming poem by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “ The House Beautiful ” — the 
“ naked house,” on “ a naked moor,” which is 
made lovely by the changeful seasons, by 
“ The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn.” 

Andrew Lang follows with his “ Old St. 
Leonard’s Days,” a paper of college memories; 
and Sheriff Campbell Smith gives reminisoenoes 
of Profs. Duncan, Ferrier, and Spalding; while 
the quotation of a page or two from Dr. 
Johnson’s Journey to the Western Isles, and from 
the Rev. D. MoNieol’s caustic “ Remarks on 
the same, furnishes an occasion for Prof. 
Campbell’s reoords of the professors of an 
earlier generation who entertained the lexioo- 

f rapher; and such more recent worthies as 
rincipal Tulloch, Prof. Shairp, Prof. Baynes, 
and Patrick Proctor Alexander find fitting 
eulogy. • The book, which is issued from the 
Edinburgh University Press, is illustrated by 
Mrs. Lemon, J. F. Paton, H. Riviere, and T. 
Hodge. 

Lady Burton writes to us as follows : 

“ In ‘ Mr. E. Gerard,' author of Reala, and other 
novels (Academy, August 13), few except our¬ 
selves will recognise Mdme. de Lazonsba, nit 
Gerard, of a Scotch family, the wife of an Austrian 
general, now domiciled at Yienna. Reata was, I 
believe; her first woik, before her pen was in 
thorough training; but now she haa written a tale 
full of local colour and clever description, called 
The Baths of Hercules. Let me express my astonish¬ 
ment that the omnivorous Tauchnitz baa not long 
ago annexed all ‘ Mr. Gerard’s’ works.” 

A correspondent writes: 

“ Were there two spinsters named Ann, both after 
‘ William Shaxpere ’ in November, 1582 ? The 
entry of the marriage license (November 27, 1582'), 
lately found by Mr. Wadley in the Worcester 
Register, is of ‘ William Shaxpere ’ to * Ann 
Whateley,’ whereas the long-known bond about 
Shakepere’s marriage, dated November 28, 1582, 
is of. ‘William Shagspere’ to ‘Ann Hatbway.’ 
Is it possible that the young William in his wild- 
oat days had got into a scrape with two women 
named Ann, each of whom procured the issue of 
an ecclesiastical document about herself P A young 
widow of twenty-six might well take in a younger 
poet of eighteen and a half, or fall in love and lose 
her way with him, as the case may have been.” 


Hugh Thomson and Mr. Herbert Railton; and 
illustrated papers on “ The Sea of Galilee,” by 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant ”; “ Antwerp,” by 
Mr. Thomas Macquoid; “Heligoland,” by Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum ; “ La Morte d’Arthur,” 
by Mr. H. Ryland; and “The Youth of 
Goethe,” by Mr. James Sime. Arrange¬ 
ments have also been made for the reproduction 
in wood-engraving—the special feature of this 
magazine—of designs by Sir Frederick Leigh¬ 
ton, Sir J. E. Millais, J. Sant, E. Burue Jones, 
C. Napier Hemy, E. F. Brewtnall, &c. 

With the October number Every Oirls’ 
Magazine will appear in a greatly enlarged 
form, with L. T. Meade joined as editor with 
Alicia A. Leith, and under the new title of 
Atalanta, the emblematio meaning of which 
will be embodied in a cover designed by Mr. 
Walter Crane. The following serial stories are 
promised : “Neighbours,” by Mrs. Moles- 
worth; “ A Tale of Three Lions,” by Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard, illustrated by Mr. Heywood 
Hardy; and “ The White Man’s Foot,” by Mr. 
Grant Alien. A special feature of the maga¬ 
zine will be the “Atalanta Scholarship and 
Reading Union,” the object of which is to 
encourage a systematic habit of reading in 
English literature, by means of a plan which 
seeks to combine guidance, criticism, and reward. 
Each number of the magazine will oontain a 
short article on some great English author, 
accompanied by questions; and the answers to 
these questions will be examined, classified, and 
rewarded with prizes. For example, Mr. 
Andrew Lang will lead off in the October 
number with a paper on “ Scott.” 

The September number of Chambers’s Journal 
will contain a poem called the “ Great North 
8ea,” by Miss Florence Peacock. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal is about to be 
enlarged to twenty-four pages weekly, and 
illustrated. The first number of the new series 
will be published on September 28. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The venerable Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, 
will contribute to the Expositor for September 
and - October “ Personal Reminiscences of 
Edward Irving.” Principal Brown was Edward 
Irving’s assistant in Regent Square at the 
most critical period of the great preacher’s 
life; and these reminiscences will contain much 
of interest, especially in regard to Irving’s 
prophetic views, which has never before been 
published. 

The following are some of the novelties 
an nounced for the fifth year of Messrs. Mac- 
mil Ian’s English Illustrated Magazine, which 
will commence with the October number:—A 
monthly article of criticism on matters literary, 
social, and artistic, from the pen of Mr. H. D. 
Traill; a historical novel by Prof. Minto, 
entitled “ The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot ’ 

“ The 8toryof Jael,” by the author of Mehalah; 
besides works of fiction by Mrs. Molesworth, 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon, and J. S. Winter; a number 
of letters by Charles Dickens, with personal 
reminiscences of the novelist by Mr. J. L. 
Toole; poems by Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
George Meredith; a series of papers on “ Coach¬ 
ing Days and Coaching Ways,” by Mr. W, 
Outram Tristram, with illustrations by Mr. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE aldebaran spirit. 

To Trof. Minehin (after reading hie 
“Naturae Veritas.’’) 

“ All ye who seek the golden clime, 

Go, mount with Death his caravan ! " 

So sang of old the rhythmic clan, 

The buds whose numbers rang sublime— 
Ah, now, methinks, some truer chime 
Must charm us through fife’s little span; 
Once more we’ll read thy lofty rhyme, 

O wise, O true, Aldebaran.' 

Full well we learo’d, and long ago, 

Thy truth that from eternity 
What hath endured that still shaU be, 

And that alone —’tis even so! 

Eternal forces deathless reign; 

We work with them, or work in vain. 

Samuel Waddinoton. 


mises to be a valuable series. We trust that 
no desire for eoonomy of sptaoe will hinder hut 
from giving a complete catalogue of all tk 
crosses of the oonnty which time haa spared. 
Mr. Brailsford’s paper on the “ Statue of Lai 
Bacon ” is interesting. The opening paragraph 
especially so, as it treats of a point whet 
most of our contemporaries go blundering a 
in the most serene contentment. It can nets 
be too often impressed on the minds of thus! 
who write that to speak of Viscount St- Alban* 
as Lord Baoon is as stupid a blunder as i: 
would be to call the Duke of Norfolk Dob 
Howard. 

The saison des eaux makes even more impres¬ 
sion on Frenoh than on English periodicals; and 
its influence is manifest in the August Litre, id 
only in the fact that the “ current ” partion 
oontains a lengthy review of minor poetry. 
Now, they are not very tolerant of minor 
poetry in Franoe. M. Uzanne, however, hu 
got a very deoent number together. The chief 
original articles are one on some unpublished 
writings (decent apparently) of that cleverest 
of scamps, Casanova; and another about Juki 
Noriao, the still not quite forgotten author d 
Le 101— rigiment. Also there is, in the editor ! 
monthly article, a good deal about Balzac, wifi 
two full-page portraits to illustrate it. This h 
not bad for August. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary for August opens with an 
article by Mr. James Hilton, the great authority 
on ' chronograms. This strange fancy of 
indicating dates by letters occurring in 
sentences long or short is of much older date 
than many of us suppose. It flourished most 
luxuriantly in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. Mr. Hilton’s paper is 
a useful introduction to the subject, though 
it by no means supplies the place of his great 
book, which is a mme of learning on everything 
relating to chronograms. The second part of 
Mr. Frederick Hodgetts’s “ The Smith and the 
Wright ” is as interesting as the previous one, 
The subject cannot, however, be adequately 
treated in magazine articles. Mr. A Staple 
ton’s “ Crosses of Nottinghamshire ” pro 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 
CONGRESS. 

The programme of the International Shot- 
hand Congress, which will occupy the US 
week in September, is now nearly settled. 

The Earl of Roseberry will deliver an into- 
gural address on the first day’s meeting at tfe 
Geological Museum, Jermyn- street, and will 
call attention to the origination of the Congwa 
by Dr. Westby-Gibson, whose paper on thi 
subject will be the first read on the second dip 
The Wednesday’s proceedings will be entirely 
devoted to phonography, and in the evening 
there will be a presentation of the bust of Mr. 
Isaac Pitman to his family. The remainder of 
the week will be taken up with conference 
on Parliamentary reporting, the history and 
literature of shorthand, legal and official short¬ 
hand writing, &o. The dinner of the Congre** 
in conjunction with the Shorthand Society, 
will be held on Tuesday. There will I* 1 
conversazione on Thursday, and a luncheon os 
Friday at the Mansion House by invitation of 
the Lord Mayor. 

Books and objects of interest will be ®* 
hibited daily at St. James's Hall, PiccaonV 1 
and there will be a special exhibition of boon 
and MSS. at the British Museum library* 

Dr. Westby-Gibson has completed. his 
rate Bibliography of Shorthand, which w " 
published in a few weeks, before the Congo* 


BELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Etude bistorique, Ooonomiqu* 5* J2T 
ies ooalitlonset lea grtvea dans rinda**- 
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dlque s tries ._ 

Pans: Rousseau. 10 fr. «j. 

Llbri quatuor de imitations Christiadlitenmow» 
Qaesdonoanl an. 1417 manuscript!, adieous 
bus variantibus oodloum Koolfli m-MjL, 
Tnomaei an. 1441 exaratl. Monster: Reg* 0 **™ 
1 M. SO Pfc . 

Scbafhadtl, K. B. v. Abt Georg Joseph vog“ 
Beta Leben, Obarakter u. muaikaliachee d 1"— 
Augsburg: Literar. Institute 8 M. 

THEOLOGY. 
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BA1EBBBOKB. 8. 


agxad. Kommentar eu Megillat tuna' vTjl: 
Tobia ben Elieeer. Rinleitung. Frankfurt-*-'*' 
Xauffmann. 1M. JO Pi, 

HISTORY, ETC. . 

Donah, 0. Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Bslnt^ rn “ 1 
Toulouse (844-1900). Paris: Hoard. 
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MowTTltnsiTA Germanise paedagopioa. Hrag. v. K. 
Kehrbaoh. 8. Bd. Geschiohte der m»th«mmttachen 
Unterrlabta lm deutactien Mlttolalter bia znm J. 
1636 v. B. CHlnther. Berlin: Hofmann. 13 K. 

PHYSICAL 0OIBNOB. 

Bn gnvi»w.T.T, Q. V. Ossetvazlone aatronomiohe e 
flsioLe sail* asse dl rotazioDe e aulla tjpograna ael 
planet* Mart© latte nella R. Bpecola di Brera In 
Milaao coll’ equatoriale di Mens. Memorla terza. 
Milan : HoeplL 7 fr. 60 o. 

PHILOLOGY, BrO. 

JnuiB, A. Die babylonlsch-assytlsohen Vorstell- 
ungen vom Leben naoh dem Tode. Naoh den 
Quellen m. BerUoksicht. der alttestamentl. Paral- 
lelen dargeetellt. Leipzig : Hinriohs. 6M. 
Jbzienicu. M. Ub. die Ablaasungaaeit der Platon- 
leohen Dialoge Xheaitet u. Sophiates. Lemberg: 
Millkowaki. l M. *0 Pf. „ ___ 

Kobtihq. G, Neuphilologische Essays. Heilbronn : 

H enpin ger. 4U _ _ , . 

Keafft, m. Zur Wortstellung Vergila. Ltipzig: 

P'ock. 1 M. , v 

Laoardh, P. de. Juden n. Indogermanen. 1 M. 
60 Pf. MiUheiiungen. 3. Bd* 13 M* Gottingen: 

Btkj^nu'ekb.' J. N. Babylonische Terte. Inaohiiften 
v. Nab >nidus. Eonlg v. Babylon (586—588 v, Uhr.) 
V. den Tbontafeln d. Brltlsohen Mnseume ooptrt n. 
autographirt. I- Hit. Leipzig: Pfeifler. 1« M. 
WANP^C H W giD BBs W. Zur Syntax d. Verbs in Langley s 
Vision ol W illiam oonoemtng Piers the Plowman. 
Leipzig : Fock. 1 M. SO PI. a tu 

"Winsa, w. Untersuchungen zur Bestimmung d. Dia- 
lekta d. Oodex Teplenois. Leipzig: Fook. 80 PI. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 


MR. BOASE’8 MONOGRAPH ON “OXFORD.* 
Clevedon : July SS, 1887. 

When I lately presumed to differ from the 
authorities by offering you my proposition that 
Oxford, like other plaoes, had derived its name 
from its neighbour the river Ock, I was un¬ 
willing farther to hold myself in contact with 
the cloud of supercilious and irrelevant 
positivisms raised by my revolt against infalli¬ 
bility. I am now reminded, by the kind gift 
of a copy of the above mentioned book from 
the author, that desertion is not a generous 
treatment of a sound historical induction; 
especially seeing that it has been also neglected 
in a solid book in which it might have claimed 
a place—a book which may become the re¬ 
ceived manual of initial reference for its sub¬ 
ject. I will, therefore, venture to restate it 
from a point of view in which it does not seem 
to have been noticed. 

The names of our rivers, except the few that 
have been changed by some comparatively 
recent accident, are most remotely prehistoric, 
and are among the most ancient of all the parts 
of our speech that are still current in living 
months; and even the obvious reflections of 
their names, that are also preserved in the 
names of places on their banks, are among the 
most ancient among place-names. Written 
documents, whether charters, chronicles, muni¬ 
cipal records, or even that sheet-anchor of 
“some people,” Domesday itself, although, 
as we shall see, of some use as far as they go, 
only oover a short and late portion of the his¬ 
tory of such names. The main stream of 
their tradition is presoript or prehistoric, and 
quite independent and antecedent to this later 
sort of evidence. 

Those who have amnsed themselves by the 
habit of observing the evidence that really 
concerns this matter—the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the names of rivers, and the remark¬ 
able way in which they have survived the 
great ethnical changes that have surrounded 
them, not only in Britain, but all over Europe 
and beyond, of which changes only the later 
ones have found their way into documentary 
evidence—need only be reminded that, what¬ 
ever may have been the presoript voice-names of 
the rivers now written “Oox,” they might 
just as easily have passed into letters as “ Ox,” 
or “ Ooh,” or some other combination of letters 
by whioh their vocal sounds might be afterwards 
transferred to the writing of any of the 
ethnical occupants of their districts. 


Again, such observers will have seen reason 
to believe that the several branches or con¬ 
fluences of rivers had originally one prisiiaeval 
name common to some of them, possibly to all. 
A river, to the first miners, approaching by 
the ranin trunk, like a tree, was one object, 
with one name, until social needs caused varia¬ 
tions of the names of different branches or 
1 reaches of it. Of this many evidences might 
be found. I will be content with an indis¬ 
putable and typical one which I have already 
(Academy, August 28, 1886, p. 138) mentioned. 
Eurauoh = York is situated on that part of the 
river Eure which had already, even in prehis¬ 
toric times, become the “ Ouse.” I will not 
enter upon the question whether the change 
was merely dialectal. I only state the fact, 
whioh is decisive. 

The Ock—Lei and wrote it “ Och joins the 
river on which Oxford stands,a few miles below 
that city. This last branch has been commonly 
called the “ Isis,” with a reputed altos “ Ouse.” 
By some of yonr correspondents this has been 
denied to be the real name, but said to have 
been an “ artificial ” name. They do not say 
what is the real name. Three hundred and 
fifty years ago Leland incidentally—with¬ 
out philological motive—called it “ Isis.” This 
would, as far as I know, cover the entire 
range of “ documentary evidence." How long 
should the customary usage of a name for a 
river continue in order to qualify it as the real 
name ? I believe some of us can remember 
when the clever discovery was first made that 
this name was “ artificial.” No doubt this 
discovery ranks among the “ philological con¬ 
quests of the last fifty years.” 

But we are told that “Ox,” the root 
syllable of the name “Oxford,” as found in 
*• all early documents,” has carried its inflec¬ 
tion with it into the name. Various forms of 
this inflection are given, some of which seem 
to oontradict each other, and so would defeat 
its testimony, decisive as it is claimed to be. 
However, it is “Oxeneford” in Domesday, 
and the most constant form seems to he 
“ Oxenford ” ; and being thus inflected, we are 
told, it must be named from oxen = cattle, 
and cannot be from the river. 

Indeed ! Then in that case “ Cheltenham,” 
in which the inflection is still alive and active, 
cannot have got its name from the river Chelt, 
whioh passes by it. 11 Le am i n gton,” on the 
Learn, is no doubt another such ease, with the 
inflection slightly varied by caprioe of tradition. 

What again do objectors think of “ Exeter ” ? 
Like Oxford this has now lost the inflection, 
but the “ conspiracy ” “ of all the early 
documents ” in the retention of it was of much 
longer continuance. Like “ Oxenford ” it was 
“ Exanceeter ” down into the seventeenth 
century ; but if “ Oxenford ” begins with 
Domesday, the other began at least three 
centuries earlier than that “ surely the first 
book a local etymologist should turn to.” In 
a Life of St. Boniface, written by one of his 
personal disciples, in the eighth century, the 
name appears as “ rot Escancastre*; ’ and 
in the margin of Pertz are three other 
readings of the name, whioh, although some 
copies may have enjoyed the “ valuable ” 
privilege of “ being a foreigner’s representation 
of the sound of the name,” all “ conspire” in 
having already fossilised the inflection. Here 
is a persistence of the inflection in “ documentary 
evidenoe” for a millennial succession. _ Will 
this show that Exeter was not the godchild of 
the river Exe ? This early form, “ Escancastre,” 
is also an instructive example, whioh seems to 
have lately become a want to some others of 
yonr correspondents, of the commutation of * 
with is equivalents. 


• Being separated from my books and m »P«, I 
write the name from memory, bat am sure of it for 
the present questions. 


In stating this matter, I have laboured to be 
concise and clear, not being any longer disposed 
to minute controversy, especially when it takes 
the form of contemptuous and irrelevant 
verbosity. The whole matter lies within the 
limi ts of our speeoh and the shores of our own 
Und, and is not oonoemed with any importa¬ 
tions of “ O. H. G.” (“ A. H. D.” would be 
still more scholarly). The facts themselves, 
in the native matrix of their own surroundings, 
need no far-fetched support from ultramarine 
lands, nor seek a treacherous footing in the 
lif tin g quicksands of misapplied phonology. 

It is not here intended to undervalue written 
evidenoe, nor pvsn what have assumed the 
name of “ Laws.” These would not be with¬ 
out their value if limited to their proper use. 
But “ some people ” seem to have met with new 
tools, and are so fond of handlin g them that 
they use them for wrong purposes. This use of 
the word “ Laws ” seems to have been adopted 
from Natural Sdenoe. But in Natural Scienoe 
these Laws mean the regular recurrence of the 
results of a single or oonstant Agency. 
Whether or not this Agenoy is Intellectual has 
much divided the world of thought or con¬ 
troversy. It is, however, oertain that we have 
always been calling the ripple images of It 
“intellects’’ and “geniuses”; and, when these 
reflecting ripples have approached the magni¬ 
tude of waves, we have called them “great 
intellects.” But whatever the influence of their 
Prototype may be, in the objects of Natural 
Scienoe, Its role has there been undivided, and, 
therefore, uniform and oonstant; but whatever 
of Its influenoe may have survived in the tradi¬ 
tion to us of names and words, has been greatly 
disturbed by their transmission through many 
thousands of independent wills, some of whic .. 
may be intellectual, but many of them no more 
than mere volitions. This does not seem to 
have been discounted by our philological con¬ 
querors of “ the last fifty years.” They have 
assumed these “Laws” to have been as oon- 
atant in the on8 ©as© as the other, and positively 
prediot results whioh sometimes are in perverse 
with facta that afterwards come into 
view. The frequent occurrences of occasional 
regularities in speeoh that have thus been 
nlfiod •« Laws ” have, however, no right on the 
bench, nor even in the jury box. Their 
proper place is the bar, and sometimes, being 
duly sworn, the witness box. They may b# 
useful servants, but as masters are usurpers* 
They have been called “ The philological con- 
quests of the last fifty years ” by those who 
chiefly use them to forbid the oonquests of the 
next fifty, and would seal up the very sources 
of knowledge for the future. I have myself 
encountered several very imperative administra¬ 
tions of these philological certainties—including 
one in the phonetio system of Domesday—that 
were totally wrecked by collision with actual 
facts. But “ it is as well not to argue ’ with 
those who assume that Englishmen have been 
tongue-tied for a thousand years by “ laws ” 
whioh their dictators have enacted for them 
within the last fifty. 

Indeed, sinoe the above was written, Mr. 
Boase’s book has, itself, already provoked an 
additional example, besides those j ust alluded to, 
of the disastrous oonflicts of phonetio certainti e s 
with actual facts; and in this oase the certainty, 
as usual, seems to have survived the contact 
with the fact Although the plaoe at Oxford, 
where the four main streets meet, is usually 
ballad » Carfax,” Mr. Boase quotes four past 
examples—including Hollar’s plan—of its bang 
written “ Quatervois." Upon this, Prof. Skeat 
(Academy, July 2, 1887, p- 10) main tai n s 
“ that the same plaoe had two dwunot names,^ 
for that it “is simply impossible Jo* Carfax 
to be another condition of “ Quatervois. ao 
this, however, I am able to add a third 
whioh may serve for a stepping-stone be 
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“ Carfoix ” ; and a memory long enough to be his very pleasant and useful handy-book, 
“pre-scientifio” attests that it was traditionally Thomas Kerslake. 

believed to mean “ four ways.” How many _ 

are there, besides the learned professor himself, 
who will be found to maintain that these three the myth of anhromeda and perseus. 
words, “ Quatervois,” “ Carfoix,” and “Car- Bara;Ingham: Aag.M, 188 T. 

fax,” that have interchangeably come down to Instead of “ starting on a critical examina- 
us from past generations as names for the tion of Canon Taylor’s theory of the Andromeda 
same thing, and for no other thing, are not ^ry,” Mr. Lang lays down a universal pro- 
merely three variations of the same word ? by which this explanation (and. there- 

Really, it has become time that a little of the f orC) a j g0 gjj other explanations) must stand or 


popular or jury principle should be infused into ' •< Nature-myths,” he says, “give a upon a critical examination of -M.r. l^ang s pr: 

these matters, that our birthright in our own gop^fldally correct account of the’phenomena position; nor do I write with any notions 
speech may not be abjudicated from us by fo £ which they supply an unscientific explana- convincing him. My purpose is only tow 
the capricious despotism of judge - made » that some of those who do not agree with his 


the two. The corresponding spot in Exeter, I trust that nothing I have written above is shrink away from him, or with fruits which r 

down to a recent date, has always been oalled inconsistent with my thanking Mr. Boase for scorched at his touch; but who ever saw tt» 

' is very pleasant and useful handy-book. sun chained to a rock ? (Here is the rock itstf 

Thomas Kerslake. which we know in the Andromeda story. 

_ Therefore the story of Tantalos has nothing t: 

with either sun or drought. 

THE MYTH of Andromeda AND PERSEUS. But the incorrectness in explaining myth 
Bora;Ingham: Aug. M, 188 T. which Mr. Lang imputes to Canon Tsyfe 

Instead of “ starting on a critical examine- sometimes lies, perhaps, rather with himsdi 

ion of Canon Taylor’s theory of the Andromeda He assures us that “ in an eclipse the moon a 

tory,” Mr. Lang lays down a universal pro- actually swallowed.” Not always, or era 

losition by which this explanation (and. there- generally, but only when the eclipse is total, 
ore, also all other explanations) must stand or I have, however, no intention of starta: 
'all. “Nature-myths,” he says, “give a upona critical examination of Mr. Lang b pr: 


the capricious despotism of judge-made y on- » ' - 

" It?!? 8- ,’ ,, . , .. To be brief, this proposition is only a trap or 

If it should not he anti-proverbial to look gnare> We have had one trap already, which 
too curiously into the mouth of a gift, I would we have been now many times invited to enter; 


say that the remark of Mr. Boase on the name thig is the proposition that no relations are 
“Oseney” from “Ouse” (p. 21)—that it is not predioate d of mythical beings which have not 


)n i> J that some of those who do not agree with his 

To be brief, this proposition is only a trap or regard his proposition as a snare, and that the? 
are. We have had one trap already, which and others may resent it as a throwing of due 
e have been now many times invited to enter; into their eyes. G-korqe ™. Cox. 


useney irom -yuse " tp. ^i^-tDat it is not of mythical beings which have not 

“ likely that one island out of many in the £ reviou9 i y existed among human beings. Thus, 
river should be called from it, “ as if it was f f H „ii og or Oedipus, or anyone else, is said to 


river ” should be called from it, “ as if it was f f Heliog J or Oedipus, or anyone else, is said to 
the only one betrays an unexpected de- pganied to his mother, this is because the 
floiency of comparative observation. Nothing le w ho framed the myth were familiar 
is more common than this sparsity of the £££ the marriage of mothers and sons. Here 
names derived from then: river. But how we another trap of the same sort. If we 

mni<n .hwnnln 1 M ih.. nnnlv* An Ahn - . * , . x 


iouely existed among human beings. Thus, ARNAULT’S “PAUVRE fkutlle. ” 

elios or Oedipus, or anyone else, is said to Bprtngwood Park, Kelso: Aug. X, 1W. 

lamed to his mother, this is because the la review, iu to-day’s Academy, of Mr. 
ile who framed the myth were familiar Townsend’s translations from I/eopardi, snrek 
. the marriage of mothers and sons. Here phrase 11 Leopardi’s lyrical ffcsoy caller 
lave another trap of the same sort. If we < Imitation*? ’ ” is rather an inexact designate 


one Oxford. 

Mr. Boase (p. 211) speaks of “the oonical 
mound of earth raised by Alfred’s dynasty.” 
Is he not here putting Ids neck between the 
teeth of the chartists—stepping beyond 
“ documentary evidence ” ? Besides, there are 
those who will not tolerate Alfred’s name 
along with that of Oxford. The Mercian in¬ 
terpolations of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
give a catalogue of the castles of Alfred’s 
daughter, but Oxford is not among them. 


thought that they saw, heard, or felt, we may, 
perhaps, be not far wrong. But if the account 
of the phenomenon is so far superficially cor¬ 
rect, it is not superficially correct in the sense 
in which Mr. Lang would have us infer that it 
is—t.e., according to our conceptions, modified 
as these are by title experience of millenniums. 
Thus tested, Canon Taylor’s explanation, in 
Mr. Lang’s opinion, fails. 

“ The Andromeda myth, if it be a lunar myth, 
does not give a correct account of the phenomena. 
The dragon, in the story, never gets at the girl. 
In an eclipse the moon is actually swallowed. In 


Neither is Windsor, for that matter, though ^ ^ eclipse the moon is ’actually swallowed. In the original. 

nwihonlvr a r\#i4 At + r>o some oVioin A a +A >. . ____ at vrrt. „ a«a« .nnr ° 


probably a part of the same chain. As to the story, Perseus rescues the girl. Who ever saw 
these conical mounds that have been ascribed a lunar eclipse in which the sun appeared to help 
to -PEthelfleda, it is almost likely that they the moon P As to the rock, there is no pheno- 
existed already, and that she adopted those that menon in an eclipse at all resembling it.” 
served her purpose. They are found in many None, it may be, acoording to our common 
other places, even extending into Cornwall. way 0 f looking at (some) eclipses; and yet the 
Sometimes her castles are strong '.natural posi- blackness against which sun or moon stands 


“ De ta tige d£tach€e 
Pauvre feuille dessdchde, 

Oh vas-tuP” 

This poem is to be found in the works of 
Antonie Yinoent Arnault; but (as I learn to 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti) it has also been attribute: 
to Millevoye. 

I believe attention has already been called tc 
the fact that the late Dante Rossetti 
appear to have made his unequalled transi¬ 
tion from the Italian version rather than to 
the original. George Doughs. 


other places, even extending into Cornwall. way 0 f looking at (some) eclipses; and yet the 
Sometimes her castles are strong |natural posi- blackness against which sun or moon stands 
tions, increased by art, such as Chirk (Cyric- ou t may serve very well as a rock for those who 


byrig) and Shrewsbury (Soergeat). 


do not look at eclipses quite as we do. 


In another place also (pp. 5 and 6) Mr. Boase being so, Mr. Lang’s work is done. 

ai _ j_i_ _i_ ' _.a_ j _Ja -a _i_ av:_Aa J. _:av 


approaches, 


indeed Andromeda story has nothing to do with lunar 


treads upon, forbidden ground. He actually eclipses or anything else in the sky or anywhere 411(1111 
dares to specify Celtic survivals not only near else. _ These t 1 

Oxford, but within the city itself. Two of the The truth is that mythical representations work, rei 
churches, he says, bear the names of Celtio of phenomena are not superficially correct, tain, besi 

saints—St. Aldate (= Eldad) and St. Bndoo. Kalypso is the moon; so are Kirke, Artemis, sophy, dissertations supplementary to the w 

He curiously omits St. Ebbe = Abban, al- Selene, and many more. The incidents related cussions in the first volume, reviewed b J 0 

though, also curiously, “ St. Ebbe” appears in of them are happening constantly; in the myth in the Academy (April 19, 1884). There 
his index with a reference to p. 6. On that they happen only once. The same people will here, as there, weighty truths admirably ?" 
page appears his early traces of Abingdon, tell the same story a thousand times, with inoisively expressed. Thus (voL ii., P- 
with its relics of Damnonian saints—Winwo- changes of name and of local colouring; and “It was 

laus, Jndocus, Samson, and the Cornish St. yet in each tale the thing happened only “ once idealistic 


[See a letter in the Academy' of March 1? 
1887.] 


SCIENCE. 

SCHOPENHAUER. 

The World as Will and Idea. By Arte 
Schopenhauer. Translated from the demur 
by R. B. Haldane and T. Kemp. Yols. R 
and III. (Triibner.) 

These two volumes of Schopenhauer’s gr® 5 
work, rendered into excellent English, «*" 
tain, besides a criticism on the Kantian tef 
sophy, dissertations supplementary to the «*• 


inoisively expressed. Thus (voL h., P-", 
“It was reserved for Kant to enable “ 


Colnmba. No doubt he thought, but does not upon a time.” “ MytWSogists ” (as, perhaps, in Europe, 
say, that, when the relics were enshrined there, they most he oalled) commonly take the of view i 
their names must have been held in local ven- Sisyphos story as describing the ascent of a medan As 
eration. So also, when certain prejudices, in ball to the zenith and its descent to the horizon of religioi 


istio standpoint to obtain the ascend®?! 
urope, at least in philosophy; the p*“ 


which the learned and the vulgar or lay seem —in other words, as relating to the siin. 


to be for the present allied, shall have exhausted 
themselves, it will no doubt be recognised that 
ancient racial dedications of churohes could 
never have taken root otherwise than in such 
ages, and among such peoples, as were in 


** J ^ > tr -— vjrv, ~i 

they must he oalled) commonly take the of view whioh throughout all non-Mon*“ 
Sisyphos story as desoribiug the ascent of a medan Asia, and indeed essentially, 1S J\. 
ball to the zenith and its descent to the horizon of religion. Before Kant we were in ' 
—in other words, as relating to the siin. But now time is in us.” Yet I fear that 
“ who ever saw a forenoon in which the sun crude and chaotic philosophy, which 
appeared to be shoved upwards by a man push- scienoe pitchforks at us rather than builds P' 
ing it from behind P” Therefore the Sisyphos simply reverts to what Schopenhauer jusjjj 
atorv has nothing to do with the sun. “ Mvth- characterises as “realism undisturbed 10 


sympathy with them. The author also quotes Krishna to the multitude of maidens 
the Charter of Egbert (Cod. Dipl. No. 236) at the same moment as a picture of s 


the Charter of Egbert (Cod. Dipl. No. 236) 
granting to Abingdon the lands of Welshmen 
and Britons and such as them. Strangely 
enough, however, the St. Ebbe of his index 
does not appear on the page referred to, which 
is where it belongs. Had it been deleted from 
a proof sheet? His manner of treating this 
part of his subject seems to betray a conscious¬ 
ness of passing near sleeping dogs. 


“ who ever saw a forenoon in which the sun crude and chaotic philosophy, which pi*™ 
appeared to be shoved upwards by a man push- scienoe pitchforks at us rather than builds P' 
ing it from behind P” Therefore the Sisyphos simply reverts to what Schopenhauer jusu. 
story has nothing to do with the sun. “Myth- characterises as “realism undisturbed u> , 
ologists ” take the story of the marriage of illusion by any reflection, the raising , 
Krishna to the multitude of maidens separately fleeting appearance to the position of tbs 
at the same moment as a picture of a fine dewy being of the world, for Kant is ignored ^ 
morning. But the sun is reflected in the dew- though he had never existed.” ® at 1 ^ 
drops every day. In the myth it happens only curious to hear Schopenhauer, aft® be 0 i 
once. Therefore the description of the myth is clearly stated that the objective 
not “superficially” correct, and so it has things is conditioned through a subject 
nothing to do with the sun or the dew. ideas they are, then substitute the ^ ra>n .,'°Lme- 
“ Mythologista ” commonly see in the Tantalos knowing subject! Though he himself w ^ 
myth a picture of drought. Tantalos is the times bids us observe that the brain is »• j, 
sun, trying to wet himself in waters which an object as a table, and, therefore, 88 ® 
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implies a prior thought of some subjeot. And 
' then Schopenhauer, as well as Slant, believes 
in a “ thing in itself.” But what is true in 
‘ and of the realm of conscious ideas cannot be 
* proved true out and independently of that 
realm, which seems fatal to this doctrine of 
1 a “ thing in itself ”—i.e., apart from and 
1 removed from conscious ideas. Yet it is 
; another matter to discredit the primary truths 
1 and first principles, whioh reason attests, on the 
ground that they are of subjective origin, a 
i priori. This was formerly held to be their 
best guarantee! We may surely be satisSed 
i that the principle of causality—by which I 
1 mean that no change can take place without 
i an efficient power adequate to produce it—is 
it valid for all rational beings; that is, given a 
; rational creature aivare of a change at oil, we 
i may safely assert that he seeks a cause for it 
1 in this sense. But, I believe, the only legiti¬ 
mate conclusion from idealism is that no other 
than _a conscious sphere of existence is even 
conceivable, that no other is of any assistance 
t in thought, either as deliberate induction or as 
f working hypothesis. It is confessed that there 
is no bridge from “thing in itself” to per- 
r - cept or concept. Therefore, it remains an 
undigested foreign obstacle, to be eliminated 
1 as quickly as possible. What philosophy is 
wanted for is to explain experience, which 
consists of these very percepts and ooncepts. 
For only in consciousness can there be dis¬ 
crimination of qualities, and their identification 
through memory in a one implicitly self- 
identifying subject, who is able to compare and 
1 remember. Any focus of unity must he conscious. 

Hence an unconscious real being is incon- 
‘ ceivable, a chimera, a mere word. And cer¬ 
tainly it is no adequate efficient cause, or even 
concause, of consciousness in us. An impassable 
chasm yawns between. And yet Schopenhauer 
says, truly enough: “ The being in and for 
itself of everything, must necessarily be sub¬ 
jective and, again, “ since even lifeless bodies 
have activity, they must have inscrutable 
qualities—a being in itself of some kind ’ ’ (vol.ii., 
p. 403). But how can an existence be subjective, 
which is unconscious of itself? How can that 
be “in and for itself ” ? When, however, 
Schopenhauer follows Kant in excluding “things 
in themselves ” or realities from knowledge, on 
the ground that phenomena (that is, things as 
we know them) are, ipso fucto, unreal, unob¬ 
jective, because conditioned by our faculties of 
knowledge, I must dissent from them both. 
That always seems to me to amount to this 
assertion—that we cannot know anything, because 
we do know it, which is, perhaps, rather per¬ 
verse. Of course, if we know it, our faculties 
of knowledge condition what we know; but 
does that disagree so much with the poor thing 
in itself that it annihilates, or causes it to 
vanish f I do not see why philosophers insist 
on making our knowledge into a sort of Boojum. 
This is one of those things that almost excuse 
writers like Buskin for gnashing their teeth at 
the “ troublesomeness of metaphysicians.” Thus 
Schopenhauer says, “becoming known is itself 
the contradictory of being in itself.” And 
“ things exhibit themselves in a manner which 
is quite different from their own inner nature ” 
(vol. ii., chap. 18). Why ascribe this perversity, 
or cussedness to things in general ? And why 
ascribe, as Hutchinson Stirling somewhere asks 
in a similar reference, this “ Oorgonizing ” 
effect to our poor understanding ? One can 
well conceive that we know things insufficiently ; 
but that we “put a mask” over them, and 
falsify them utterly by knowing them, is rather 
too much to ask a plain man to believe. 

It is, indeed, quite true that wo do not know 
their subjectivity, which, so far as I can see, 
must necessarily be conscious. But, on the 
other hand, though I do not know fully your 
subjectivity, or you mine, does anyone doubt 


that practically we have a very fair idea of one 
another from analogy and sympathy ? We 
have, indeed, a still less adequate knowledge of 
the subjectivity of animals, plants, and in¬ 
organic nature; but the thing in itself or 
reality, which Schopenhauer confesses we do 
know in our own case, may fairly be inferred 
to be conscious individualities also in these 
other instances, by us imperfectly comprehended. 
(After all, the higher animals have pretty 
evidently the same external world before them 
as ourselves ) That is to say, the material 
henomena of our private subjectivity cannot 
e outside it also, except they be in some other 
subjectivity like ours; so far like that it shall 
be self-identifying, uniting, comparing, dif¬ 
ferentiating. And yet what common-sense 
demands is that these sensible phenomena 
whioh we name “ things ” shall be still outside 
when not perceived by us, and outside even 
when perceived. Common-sense, as Berkeley 
showed long ago, does not in the least want 
a quite imaginary unqualified “matter,” or 
(as it was called later) “ a thing in itself ” out¬ 
side us, which, if it could be conceived, would 
be of no possible use. But then common-sense 
does demand that there shall be time and space, 
as well as colour, form, resistance, and the 
causal law outside, in these other subjectivities; 
because these do not present themselves as 
private whimsies of our own at all, but as 
necessary, objective, and real, universally valid. 
And here is the justification of Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel. On the other hand, these 
thinkers are quite unwarranted in their bold 
and tremendous assumption that we are at the 
standpoint, not of the individual, but of the 
universal ego, and that human logic exhausts 
the universe. The antinomist paralogisms 
of human thought are quite enough to prove 
that there is something beyond and beneath it. 
And, moreover, any thought we know or can 
conceive is necessanly individual, idiosyncratic, 
personal. But what is beyond and beneath our 
actual present thought ? Whence is it ? Surely 
that can only be a more perfect thought. Shall 
we say, then, that the Harmony of all individu¬ 
alities in their perfection, including their past, 
present, and future, includes by transcending 
them? Here would be an adequate Thing in itself. 
For Thought has originating activity, emotion, 
and infinite potentiality of differentiation, 
therefore also will, affection, moral sense. 
And these could not be conjured into us from 
an origin, substance, or spring, where they are 
not. But they may be in that source and sub¬ 
stance as the white light, whioh the prism of 
unfulfilled personality divides into its com¬ 
ponent colours. There must be moral elements, 
but our good and evil may be absorbed into a 
higher. Yet good, not evil, love, not hate, must 
be the keynote, the clue to Divine character. 

Schopenhauer attributes all organic structure 
and contrivance, as well as ml adaptations 
in the corresponding inorganic environment 
we behold and admire in external nature, to our 
private mode of apprehending things, to the 
constitution of our thinking faculty, which 
again depends on our brain! Yet we are also 
bidden to observe how infinitely the works of 
natnre transcend the works of human art— e.g., 
in that preposterously long sentence on p. 70, 
vol. iii. Now, surely if these works themselves 
are the mere creation of human thought, that is 
rather strange! However, Schopenhauer ascribes 
a blind unoonscious intelligence to the forces of 
nature, which he says theunqualified will assumes 
in these, its first manifestations. But in my 
review of Hartmann (Academy, May 9, 1885) I 
remarked that this is only a verbal proposition 
without real content or meaning. Uncon¬ 
scious intelligence is indeed a self-contradictory 
notion. And, moreover, this conception of 
blind intelligent forces contradicts also his 
other view, that our brain, or thinking faculty, 


gives all the structure and organised order 
which we suppose ourselves to behold in nature. 
The two views are inconsistent. In the chapter 
on '* Teleology ” he talks of the tendency of the 
will to produce this rather than that. What, 
then, is this tendency in a blind will ? Tendency 
to produce a rational order is only another way of 
saying reason ! Schopenhauer, however, is not 
so absurd as to pit efficient against final causes, 
as some philosophers of reputation insist on 
doing among ourselves, as if they were alterna¬ 
tive explanations, and you could not adopt 
both. Yet, surely, if it is not anthropomorphic 
to see laws, an order of efficient force- or ico¬ 
operations in nature, consonant to reason, it is 
not unduly anthropomorphic also to find design 
there. If certain means be uniformly adapted to 
certain ends, it cat not be accidental; some 
thought must have adapted them. Remember, 
Idealism insists that all is a process in thought. 
Now, in the case of instinct, perhaps the animal 
itself does not foresee the end to be fulfilled. 
Then here may be a superintending thought 
giving it the requisite impulse to aot, as a 
mesmerist docs to his entranced patient. But, 
again, in the 8upreme Spirit, or Divine Har¬ 
mony of individualities, if time and space intui¬ 
tions be transcended, design would no longer 
be as ours, which implies a successive adaptation 
of means to ends; but the means and ends 
would stand before it in some transcendent— 
not to us fully intelligible—manner, all at once, 
mutually involved and transfigured; while to 
minds knowing under the category of time 
this would present itself as design. When I 
speak of thought, I include will, for thought 
always implies some attention, and is always 
active. 

There is a striking chapter on “Death” 
(vol. iii.). What survives in death is said to 
be that abstraction which has arbitrarily been 
christened will (or unqualified force), while the 
individual perishes. But one cannot, as I have 
said, acquiesce in the divorce of will from 
its individual character, acquired habits, and 
intellectual quality, so airily proposed by 
Sohopenhauer. If it were proposed to consider 
north immortal and leave south to perish, or 
elect west and reprobate east, what should we 
think ? If anything survives, it must be some¬ 
thing a little more concrete and distinctive, some 
elements essential to, therefore characteristic 
of, that individual who has already been identi¬ 
fied and distinguished by himself and by 
others, say for seventy years. Philosophy will 
not understand that the real is not abstraot, but 
concrete. W hat the will seeks, however, says our 
author, is the Species, the Idea, caring nothing 
for the individual. In his cynical, yet pregnant 
chapter on “The Metaphysics of the Love of 
the Sexes” (voL iii.), he enforces this thesis. 
But he has no right to identify the Platonic 
Idea with the Species; for the first is timeless 
and spaceless, while the latter is in time and 
space, and its permanence is only a little more 
than that of the individual, one made up of the 
durations of successive individuals. The Will, 
if it seeks the permanence of the species, must 
be singularly disappointed! What “the will ” 
really seeks is the Ideal of the individual and 
species both, which involve each other; but that 
implies other lives besides this present one of 
sense. How could Solomon have appeared, 
asks Paracelsus, without the sin of Bathshebah 
and David? When two young people are in 
love, according to Schopenhauer, the will 
deludes them into supposing that their own 
happiness is the goal to be attained; yet the 
procreation of offspring best fitted to make the 
species strong, healthy, and beautiful is the real 
end. Hence, I suppose, Trojan wars, and the 
slaughter of many heroes for the sake of some 
desired Helen; henoe murders through jealousy 
of Othello, or Medea—with disenchantment, 
misery, tragedy without end! These give little 
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pause to the great-ended, fanatical will. There the remembrance of which, however, is, on 
is farseeing truth in this view, though the ! fitting occasion, restored. And, if it were true 


quiet love of friendship, comradeship, and 
pederasty are left out of account. But however 
a philosopher may wish to show his contempt 
for individuals, he ought really to reflect that 
the type, the race, must neoeesarily be made up 
of these very same pariahs of philosophy, and 
contain nothing else! So that a strong and 
beautiful race (goodness and happiness are 
also, to some degree at least, herein involved), 
with contempt poured physically and spiritually 
on all the constituent members of it, is a concep¬ 
tion difficult for the “ plain man ” to entertain, 
however anxious for philosophic emancipa¬ 
tion from theological prejudice and selfish or 
provincial views. "Why will people always 
assume that the truth must lie only at one 
corner of an alternative ? Why may not the 
real ultimate good of the individual be bound 
up with the well-being of the raoe to which he 
belongs ? One would suppose, if one were not 
assured otherwise, that it must be so. His 
apparent and immediate advantage may seem 
to consist in such or such a gratification or 
course of conduct, whereas his substantial and 
ultimate advantage may consist in the opposite. 

Is not that a commonplace of the moralist and 
preacher, who bids us lose the world and save 
our souls P Schopenhauer himself has a very 
fine passage in the chapter on “ Death,” which, 
indeed, implies this. “Death is the great 
reprimand which the will to live, or more 
especially the egoism which is essential to 
this, receives through the oourse of nature, and 
it may be conceived as a punishment for our 
existence. We are at bottom something that 
ought not to be; therefore we cease to be. 
Egoism consists really in the fact that man 
limits all reality to his own person, in that he 
imagines that he lives in this alone, and not in 
others.” “ Death teaohes him better.” Quite 
true. We are here isolated and selfish; our 
very conditions of existence imply it. Hence I 
can assent when the author says “ death is a 

S unishment for our existence.” But our true 
fe is in others, in our harmony with the whole. 
To that true life or harmony, the Ideal of 
Humanity (which must be identical with the 
ideal of all the men constituting humanity) 
impels us, and must impel through all expe¬ 
riences, painful or pleasant, until we have 
attained it. And then, shall we be—nowhere ? 
while only a scholastic negation in a philo¬ 
sophical exhausted receiver remains—WiU= 
Foroe = Being—Nothing ? Our ideal cannot 
oonsist in the elimination of ourselves, and yet, if 
humanity consists of selves, the two ideals must 
coincide. Though, indeed, Nature—or rather 
God—may see that ideal, and the necessary 
steps to it, involving error and imperfection 
otherwise than we do, with our limited know¬ 
ledge. What we are being taught is renunciation 
of our exclusive self-assertion, and difficult 
is the lesson. We are not being taught the 
negation of Nature, annihilation. The fulness 
of our being in harmony with other intelligences 
of the Eosmos is not an end always incompatible 
with the gratification of private affections, or 
the consummation of private aims, intellectual, 
aesthetic, sympathetic, even sensual, though 
in any particular case it may be so; and, if it is, 
Nature will refuse without scruple, we not 
being in her secrets. But Asceticism, and 
especially Buddhism, exaggerates. The welfare 
of the whole is also the true welfare of the 
parts—though not always their apparent 
welfare. But it is quite true, as our author 
says, that, if we are immortal, it is because we 
are above and beyond the category of time; 
time is our idea; it is in us, not we in it 
Why do we not then remember our state 
before birth ? That is impossible to answer 
but one may remark that illnesses often cause 
oblivion of oertain periods of our present life, 


that we have come upward from the lower 
animal stage, the conditions might not be 
favourable to remembrance. But the great 
point is that our true individuality is in a fuller 
and higher intuition transcending the time- 
consciousness,,though neoessarily involving it as 
a condition of perfection, therefore, above and 
beyond all particular and successive spheres of 
life, while entering or falling into these. 

It is difficult to conceive how this unoon- 
scious unqualified abstract Will of Schopen¬ 
hauer “ allures us into life,” as he says p. 294 
(vol. iii.), “ by the wholly illusory inclination to 
sensual pleasure, and retains us here by the 
fear of death.” How should if have any such 
“inclination ” at all f And, again, how should 
the conscious repudiation of existence on 
account of suffering and failure influence the 
Will, in its unconscious state, not to repeat the 
same mistake, since consciousness is a mere 
accidental effect of the brain, and does not 
belong to the essenoe of will at all ? Of course, 
pessimism is the most mischievous and paralys¬ 
ing of all philosophies —that of chronic weak¬ 
ness, decadence, and failure. But I need say 
no more on this subject. In the West, hitherto, 
it has been but a fad of disappointed and 
dyspeptic persons, or else an affectation. How 
morbid ana invincibly ignorant must a man be 
who can affirm “ the evil can never be annulled, 
and consequently can never be balanoed by the 
good which may exist along with it, or after 
it,” quoting the sentimentalist. Petrarch, 
Mille piacer non vagliono un tormento 
For the rest, the chapter on “ The Vanity and 
Suffering of Life ” (voL iii.) is written with that 
sombre and eloquent power, which often charac¬ 
terises this saturnine, long-unappreciated, acid, 
Mephistophelic writer, who sometimes resembles 
Heine. 

The essay on “Genius” is very remarkable, 
How far is it true that “ if the normal man 
consists of two-thirds will, and one-third intel 
leot, the genius has two-thirds intellect and 
one-third will”? By “will” our author here 
means personal interests, as distinct from 
impersonal absorption in the life of dis¬ 
interested contemplation, or artistic creation 
for its own sake—that is, not for private ends 
of greed or ambition. In that sense, according 
to him, genius is always objective, impersonal; 
and in that sense doubtless even lyrical, very 
personal poetry may be so designated. For the 
admirable things here said Sohopenhauer's 
pessimism may almost be forgiven. 


ment associated with genius axe JH-oontidki 
by the virtuous prudence of reepectabffitj. 
Hence the extravagance, waywardness of mooc, 
absence of mind, isolation, and unworit; ] 
inability so often associated with rare faculty 
The man of talent can achieve what is beyati 
the power of achievement of other men. be 
not what is beyond their power of apprehen¬ 
sion ; therefore he at once finds those who pria 
him.” “ Beally every child is to a oerui- 
extent a genius, and every genius a hit 
child,” as Herder said Goethe was. _ There is» 
certain naiveti and sublime simplicity aboc 
both. The world to both is as a wonderfe 
play. But then how paradoxical is it to nut- 
intellect a mere passing accident easily extia- 
guishable, and will essential ? 

Vet, of course, his glorification of the mm! 
and affectionate qualities at the expense of lk 
intellectual, which occurs elsewhere, ptota 
nothing in favour of his thesis about tie 
essentiality of the bare “ Will,” for these imply 
the intellectual element, though not its pit- 
dominance; besides, as much harm has bees 
wrought by well-intentioned folly as by clere 
wickedness, if not more. Finally, I may quoa 
his beautiful comparison of the lofty soul tt 
Mont Blanc, the summit of which is usually 
lost in clouds; but sometimes iu the early 
morning the veil of clouds is rent, and tk 
mountain looks down from its height in tk 
heaven, a sight at which the heart of esd 
swells from its profoundest depths. So tk 
brighter intellect more distinctly perceives or 
misery. But at times this melancholy give 
plaoe to a peculiar serenity, which is posable 
only for genius, and springs from the mo# 
perfect universality and disinterestedness. "/« 
triititia hilarit, in hilaritate tristis.” I oan ooy 
mention the very pregnant chapter on “Ik 
Inner Nature of Art.” Koden NoB- 


Ooly the exceedingly rare and abnormal men, 
whose true seriousness does not lie in the personal 
and practical, but in the objective and theoretical, 
are in a position to apprehend what is essential, 
and reproduce it in any way. Such a seriousness 
of the individual falling outside himself in the 
objective is correctly foreign to the nature of man, 
correctly supernatural; yet on account of this 
alone is the man great, and therefore what he 
achieves is then ascribed to agencies different from 
himself, which take possession of him. To snch 
a rnm his painting, poetry, or thinking is an end; 
to others it is a means. The latter thereby seek 
their own things; and, as a role, they know how 
to farther them, for they flatter their oontem- 
porariee, ready to serve their wants and humours. 
T hey are small, but he is great. His work is for 
all time, but the recognition of it generally only 
begins with posterity ; they live and die with their 
time.” “ These men of talent come always at the 
right time; for as they are roused by the spirit of 
their age, and called forth by its needs, they are 
also capable only of satisfying these. The genius 
flings his works far out on the way in front (as the 
dying emperor flung his spear among the enemy).” 

In the man of talent the intellect is far more 
effective for immediate suooess. It is the docile 
yoke-fellow of self-interest But the hyper- 
sensibility and passionate vehemence of tempera-. 


SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE ORAM- 
MAR AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 

The advanoed instruction in Vedie Sanste 
during the session of 1887-88 at the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, Baltimore, will be given nwf 
seminary organisation. The snb j ect of the yew 1 
work will be the literature of the Ath#rr«‘ 
Veda. The order of subjects will be somewbtt 
as follows: (1) The position of the Athsmnic 
Vedic literature. (2) Survey of the csntaffl 
of the published form of the Veda. (SJ ® 
gaJchds or schools of the Atharva-Veda. I 4 ) 
The ritual of the Atharvan. 

Prof. Bloomfield has at present in his po# 9- 
sion, as loans from the British Government^ 
India and from native scholars, about tvw 
MSS. bearing upon the ritual piuctioesof t* 
Atharvan. These are open to inspector •*“ 
study, and afford a somewhat unusual opp*" 
tunity for handling native materials, 
they have passed through scholarly crik*®* 
Some of these texts are to be edited by mew* 0 
of the seminary. « 

The less advanoed work in Sanataw 
embrace an introduction to the ®*8'*?*’ 
interpretation of the Hitopadega ; inteir^"” 
of a Sanskrit drama, including an introduce® 
into Prakrit; a beginner’s class (gr»mm“’ 
reading of easy texts). _ , o 

A class in Greek grammar will be inw°“ a ^ 
into the comparative and historical twit® 
of selected chapters of Greek ®noq»°“®' 
The material treated will probably «omP"£ 
the subjects of noun-formation and no 
aocent. 

A oourse in general comparative 
will be carried on throughout the 
will embrace on the one hand an enoycMPjT, 
introduction into the entire domain oi_ 
gnistic science, on the other a speeml 
sion of the leading principles and » 
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nvolved in the pursuit of modem oomparatiTe 
prammar. Prominent among theee will be the 
lootrine of phonetio law; the charaoter and 
cope of ansdogy; the attitude to be taken 
o wards the theory of agglutination; questions 
ittaohing themselves to the relationships of 
anguages, &o. This oourse furthermore 
ncludes a discussion of the relation between 
ethnology and language, and the ethnological 
grouping of nations, so far as discernible by 
the light of language. 

In general there are offered in this depart¬ 
ment courses of instruction in Sanskrit, in the 
comparative grammar of the Indo-Buropean 
languages, and in general linguistio science. 
These courses aim at meeting the wants of two 
olaeses of students: (1) Those who wish to de¬ 
vote themselves to the study of these branches 
exclusively and for their own sake, those 
who wish to become Indian philologies, or com¬ 
parative grammarians; (2) Students of 

philology in general, who wish to obtain a 
broader linguistic basis for special studies in 
other departments of philology. 

A prolonged course in Sanskrit, involving 
two lectures a week during two years, is planned 
so as to furnish a good knowledge of classical 
Sanskrit, and to include an introduction into 
the dialect of the Vedas. This should be 
supplemented by the oourse in general linguistic 
science (one lecture a week during one year; ef. 
above), and these two courses represent an 
amount of material sufficient for a subsidiary 
subject for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The advanced work aims especially at meeting 
the wants of those who wish to make Indian 
philology or comparative philology their special 
study. Instruction is given by practical ex¬ 
ercises, lectures, seminary work, and where 
possible the use of native Indian manuscripts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NAUKRATIS. 

Gonville sad Oaius College, Cambridge: 

Aug. 20,1887. 

I fear that the approximation between Prof. 
Hirschfeld’s views and my own is hardly at 
present likely to beoome much closer, though I 
am as anxious as Prof, Hirschfeld that an 
agreement oonld be reached. But in any case 
our discussion will have made dear the grounds 
upon which we rest our opinions, and will 
enable me to give his arguments their due 
weight. In Naukratis, Part ii., I shall have to 
consider the whole question ; but, meanwhile, 
I may give a brief answer to Prof. Hirschfeld’s 
last letter. 

Prof. Hirschfeld does not impugn the evi¬ 
dence of the facta adduced both by Mr. Petrie 
and myself, which prove beyond a doubt that 
there were Greeks at Naukratis before the time 
of Amasis. Prof. Hirschfeld’s theory, that the 
series of Greek antiquities from Naukratis 
begins only with the reign of that king, cannot, 
therefore, be maintained by anyone who is 
'‘satisfied, and indeed impressed, with the 
exactness of ” Mr. Petrie’s •* observations.” 
But it is with the inscriptions that I am now 
conoemed; for, of course, it may be argued 
that they are not as early as the foundation of 
the oolony in which they are found. 

In the first place, I do not quite agree with 
Prof. Hirschfeld as to the extent to which the 
existence of Ho. 305 of the Naukratis inscrip¬ 
tions damages the evidence of the really 
authentic examples. To return to our analogy 
of the inscribed “ geometric ” vase from Athens. 
I agree that “the importance of that inscrip¬ 
tion would be considerably diminished, if there 
had been found a fragment of later make 
inscribed with the same characters.” But even 
in such a case its importance would not be 
entirely destroyed; much less, if, as at Naukra¬ 
tis, there were several such inscriptions on early 


ware, consistent in the forms of their letters, 
and one only on later ware, which bore not 
“ the same characters,” but one letter closely, 
another distantly, resembling the earlier forms. 
The third form on the later vase, that of m, has 
no resemblance to the form found on the early 
vases. I am ready to acknowledge that £ 
should perhaps have done better to omit 305 as 
evidenoe of early forms; but I do not think it 
can be used as evidence against me. I may add 
that it is one among many; while no other 
forms, except those which I regard as really 
early, occur upon the early pottery on which 
they are found. 

I have no wish to attack Prof. Hirschfeld’s 
ingenious distinction between the Rhodian and 
Ionic inscriptions at Abu-SimbeL At the 
same time, I must observe that the cus¬ 
tomary use of the term “Ionic” alphabet 
assumes its identity in the various cities 
that used it; an identity which cannot be 
proved, and is very improbable. A closed 
H need not neoessarily be earlier than 590 b.O. 
—much less a three stroke 2; both forms are 
found occasionally, even in the East, till the 
fifth century—at Naukratis, for instance. The 
closed form of H does not affect my argu¬ 
ments, as I do not olaim for any inscription 
containing an open H an earlier date than 590, 
the date I still assign to the Abu-Simbel in¬ 
scriptions. As to four stroke 2, if it is not 
primitive Ionic, how can Prof. Hirschfeld 
explain its origin f There was no similar 
form of another letter to necessitate the addi¬ 
tion of a fourth stroke to avoid confusion, 
if the three-stroke form was original. A 
character is often curtailed; but that it should 
be arbitrarily amplified is incredible, and 
contrary to all laws of development. 

I hope that the publication of Mr. Petrie’s 
Daphna-. and of my Naukratis It. may supply 
material for a final decision of these problems. 
Meanwhile, I thank Prof. Hirschfeld for the 
help his suggestions and arguments have 
afforded us. Ernest A. Gardner. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE AVESTA. 

Louvain: Aug. 22,18S7. 

I was not a little surprised to read in the 
last number of the Academy that, in Dr. 
E. W. West’s opinion, I have only “attempted” 
to disprove the conclusions of Dr. Geiger’s 
interesting essay on The Home and Age of the 
A vesta, and relied upon “ dogmatic assertions.” 
Till now I had supposed the contrary. Dr. 
West seems to have read but a short risumA of 
the debate in the Journal ot the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

The age of the Avesta is too vast a question 
to be discussed on this occasion. May I, how¬ 
ever, be allowed to bring forward a specimen 
of my argumentation P 

To demonstrate the high antiquity of the 
Avesta, Dr. Geiger says that the Avestic folk 
knew neither salt nor iron, nor money; that 
their civilisation was that of the most remote 
times. I show that the learned scholar him¬ 
self finds vast plains of salt in the Avestic 
country, and in the Avesta itself a huge moun¬ 
tain which contains iron; that money was not 
used in North-Iran before Darius I.; that the 
Avestio civilisation was altogether similar to that 
of many Asiatic tribes in the Middle Ages and 
in more recent times. These arguments are, I 
hope, neither worthless nor dogmatic. 

Dr. West compels me to say that he, like 
Dr. Geiger, has totally misunderstood my 
assumptions and my position. He fails to 
distinguish between the origin and the propa- 

S stion of the Avesta, between the Avesta and 
oroastrism, although many parts of the 
former may be very much older than the 
latter. He forgets (1) that the Asura, devil- 
spirits, are a very late deformation of the 


* 


primitive idea; (2) that there is no opposition 
between the Avestic datva and the Vedic deva. 
Some contrast is to be found only in two lines 
of the Yendidad, the sense of which is very 
obscure, and which, moreover, betray a recent 
date. Compare the unique n&satya of the 
Harivan^a (the possible N&onh&itya of the 
Yendidad) with the two nasatya, the twin- 
brethren of the Veda. Many of the Hindu 
devas are still good spirits in the Avesta— 
viz., Mitra, Aryaman, &c.; (3) that between 
the customs, creeds, &c., of the Avestic and 
Vedic peoples there is more contrast than 
similitude (see my Dt VExAgese tide la Correction 
dee Textes avestiques. Leipzig: Gerhard); that 
the relations which unquestionably exist be¬ 
tween the two sacred books are sufficient to 
prove probably the antiquity or the East- 
Iranian origin of the Avesta—that is a mere 
dogmatio assertion, as well as the assumption 
that the Avestan language has been found in 
East Iran. 

Dr. West seems to know nothing of the 
numerous pages written by several scholars 
to establish clearly what he oalls mere con¬ 
jectures. I can hardly believe that so distin¬ 
guished a scholar can be ignorant of these 
many works; nor can I repeat here all what 
has been written upon this subject. I will 
only add that nobody is tempted to acoept the 
statements of the later Pahlavi literature as 
equal in authority to those of the Avesta itself. 
For myself, I have always fought a battle to 
defend the pre-eminent authority of the Avesta. 

C. deHarlez. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. Meroier is about to publish, as an intro¬ 
duction to the scientific study of insanity, a 
work on the nervous system and the mind. It 
will contain an exposition of the new neurology 
as founded by Herbert Spencer and developed 
by Hughlings Jackson; an acoount of the 
constitution of mind from the evolutionary 
standpoint, showing the ways in which it is 
liable to be disordered; and a statement of the 
connexion between nervous functions and 
mental processes as thus regarded. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. will be the publishers. 

The Journal of the Geological Society for 
August is specially notable for Prof. Prest- 
wioh’a paper on “ The Date, Duration and 
Conditions of the Glacial Period.” His con¬ 
clusions are of much interest in their bearing 
on the antiquity of man. Supposing palaeo¬ 
lithic man to be of so-called pre-glacial age— 
a supposition whioh the author is disposed to 
entertain—we need not assign to him an 
antiquity of more than 20,000 or 30,000 years; 
but if, as some authorities argue, palaeolithio 
man did not appear in this part of the world 
until post-glacial times, his antiquity becomes 
reduced to about 15,000 or even 10,000 years. 
In either oase the estimate is much less than 
that usually accepted by geologioal anthropo¬ 
logists. 


FINE ART. 

A Catalogue of the English Coins in the British 
Museum — Anglo-Saxon Series. Vol. I. By 
Charles Francis Keary. Edited by Regi¬ 
nald Stuart Poole. With thirty plates. 
(Longmans.) 

Thb scope of this first volume of the Museum 
catalogue of Anglo-Saxon coins may be most 
conoisely described by saying that it includes 
the ooins of all the kingdoms of the so-called 
“ Heptarchy” with the exception of Wessex. 
The number of pieces described is 1,166, and 
the specimens represented in the beautiful 
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autotype plates are between four and five 
hundred. The Northumbrian coins catalogued, 
including those of the Danish kings and of 
the Archbishops of York, come down to the 
middle of the tenth century ; the remaining 
ceries end from fifty to a hundred years 
earlier. With regard to the method of 
classification, the coinage of each of the king¬ 
doms is treated separately, the pieces being 
arranged in the chronological order of the 
reigns; while those of the same reign, where 
they are not classified according to the type of 
design, are enumerated in the alphabetical 
order of the names of the moneyers. Besides 
the coinages bearing royal names, there are the 
anonymous silver coins of early date conven¬ 
tionally known as sceattas, the two important 
series bearing the names of archbishops of 
Canterbury and of York respectively, the 
East-Anglian coinage bearing the name of St. 
Eadmund, and the Danish Northumbrian 
coins marked with the name of St. Peter. In 
the catalogue a transcription of the legend of 
each coin is given, with a brief description of 
its design, and figures indicating its size and 
weight. The introduction, occupying 94 
pages, deals not only with the history of 
the monetary system of early England, but 
also, in outline, with the political history of 
the kingdoms whose coinage is included in 
this portion of the catalogue. 

The study of early English coins presents 
some peculiar difficulties, one of which arises 
from the extraordinary prevalence of blun¬ 
dered legends. Even the names of the 
moneyers themselves are given with a variety 
of spelling which can hardly be accounted for 
otherwise than by supposing either that the 
“moneyer” whose name was inscribed on 
the coin was not in all cases the actual 
artificer who engraved the die, or that 
many of the extant coins are counterfeits. 
Mr. Keary, indeed, does not look with 
favour on either of these hypotheses. He 
remarks that “ we know the extraordinary 
ways in which uneducated people of the 
present day spell their names, and, therefore, 
this argument is not of great weight.” The 
theory of forgery he considers to be disproved 
by the fact that “ the coins of fullest weight 
and purest metal are often most distinguished 
by these eccentricities of spelling.” It ap¬ 
pears to me, however, that the probabilities 
are decidedly against the view that these 
extraordinary varieties of spelling can have 
proceeded from the persons to whom the names 
belonged. So long as it is a question only of 
such insignificant variations as Degemund, 
Dagemond, Daiemond for the name which, 
in classical West Saxon, would be written 
Doegmund, or as the alternation of AeSelred 
and Aeilred, there is no difficulty at all. 
These differences are perfectly accounted for 
by what we know of Uld-English pronuncia¬ 
tion ; and there is no reason for doubting that 
the same man may have written his name 
sometimes in one of the forms and sometimes 
in another. But it is utterly impossible that 
such combinations of letters as otibyinbo its, 
otibvinio mb (and still more diverse forms, 
which I do not quote because they are not 
represented in the autotypes), can be variant 
modes adopted by the same person in writing 
his name. They must be blundered repeti¬ 
tions of some widely different original: in 
this case possibly of the Jp?ead oibebt mo, 


which appears in the same series ofcoins.* The 
hypothesis of forgery need not be pressed; 
but Mr. Xeary’s argument does not seem 
quite decisive against its being in some in¬ 
stances the true one. There is every pro¬ 
bability that in the early Old-English period 
there was a good deal of private coining, not 
for the sake of fraud, but as a regular branch 
of trade, which the kings ineffectually at¬ 
tempted to suppress. The customers of the 
private moneyers would take care that they 
received coin of good intrinsic value, but 
they would be by no means averse to its 
having the additional attraction of a well- 
known Btamp, even if counterfeit. It is quite 
conceivable that the imitation of the designs, 
and even the inscriptions, of official coins may 
have sometimes been adopted rather from a 
desire to give a workmanlike appearanoe to 
the issues of private mints than from any 
intention to deceive. However this may be, 
it is evident that the names of moneyers are 
quite as often blundered on the Old-English 
coins as are the names of the kings, and that 
it is needful to exercise caution in using Mr. 
Keary’s list of those functionaries as a means 
of adding to our vocabulary of Anglo-8axon 
personal names. In one or two instances Mr. 
Keary has inserted impossible forms when the 
true reading of the coin-legends would have 
yielded names that are already well-known. 
He names “ Wintred,” for instance, as the 
moneyer of several Northumbrian and one or 
two Mercian coins. The name is really the 
familiar Wihtred. On one of the coins the 
name appears, as Mr. Keary says, " partly in 
runes.” In fact it is wholly in runes, the 
character x being a not uncommon form of 
the runic h. A still more common form of 
the h rune is the x with the oblique stroke 
doubled; and on one of the Wihtred coins the 
name is written with this character, while on 
three others it is actually found with the 
Eoman h. It is difficult to guess why Mr. 
Keary has chosen to print the unmeaning 
from “ Wintred ” when the evidence so de¬ 
cidedly pointed the other way. Even if all 
the examples had had the Eoman x, it would 
still have been justifiable to read it as h, as 
Mr. Keary himself has in other instances 
very frequently done. The name which Mr. 
Keary catalogues as WertniS I should read, 
somewhat doubtfully, in bowtrophtdon fashion 
as Bertwih. On the whole, it must be said 
that the author’s remarks on personal nomen¬ 
clature do not show adequate knowledge of 
the subject. It is suggested that Wineberht 
and Wendelberht may have been the same 
person. The names are as distinct, and both 
as genuine, as Jeroboam and Jeremiah. 
Another suggestion is that Gu-Sbere (for 
which an alternative reading “ GutSnere ” is 
proposed, without sufficient reason) may 
stand for Gunther. No doubt Gunther is the 
Frankish form corresponding to the English 
G4 here; but why should a correctly-spelt 
native name be treated as a mis-spelling 
for a foreign name ? Two names of Northum¬ 
brian moneyers, Alfheard and Adulfere, are 
printed in italics in the catalogue, as 
not occurring in the coins of the Mnseum. 

* Mr. Keary does not seem to have noticed that 
the inscriptions which he assigns to “Otibninro” 
are identical, except for the initial letter, with the 
legends tibvinio mb k, tbyinko mi, &c., which he 
has headed as corruptions of “ Ted win us me fc.” 


Mr. Keary thinks that these two form* r 
variants of the same name. Strange to ■ 
this is actually the case, though is i it 
different manner from that which he imsgits 
They are misreadings of the name Her 1 
wulf or Heardulf, which occurs writtea«; 
a circle, on several Northumbrian c® 
autotyped in this volume. Some pern 
unknown seems to have evolved both i 
possible Alfheard and the impossible At 
fere out of Heardulf by beginning to m, 
at the wrong point in the circle. To iW 
how it was done, I will copy the legend* t 
two of the coins, premising that on the sear 
of them the u is represented by an invert 
V (A): 

Plate xxl.. No. 10, bovvlfhba 
Misread u Ad u Iftrt 

Plate xx.. No. 13, alphsamj) 
Misreadae Alfhtari 

A glanoe at the plates will show how «£• 
the misreadings might happen in the cs* t 
a slightly defaced specimen. "What rends' 
the matter still more curious is that & 
Heard wulf who becomes “ Alfheard ” iees 
to have been king of Northumbria, while fc 
namesake was simply a moneyer. Itisep 
that the proofs of the volume wets * 
submitted to some competent Anglo-Sui 
scholar. If this had been done, the lift ' 
moneyers would have been purged of » gw 
many impossible forms of names. Sad* 
revision would have been ueeful with repr 
to some other points— t.g., the notion that la 
two spellings teat and tceat correspond)' 
different meanings is philologically uotestk 
Mr. Keary is puzzled by the chan* 
resembling sometimes a three-branched V «*' 
sometimes s three-branched Y, and seeks a 
obtain light by comparing it with the rod 
character of similar form. He finds, bowers 
such an uncertainty about the value of tb 
rune that he says “ We cannot detenu® 
whether the name [in which the letter a 
question ocoursj wss Canwulf, Cun wall,« 
Oynwulf, or even Coenwulf.” It seem* & , 
me dear that this letter is not a rone, U I 
simply the Eoman Y, modified by iwertof 
an additional stroke, in the same manner® 
for the same purpose as the Anglian rune/* 
u was modified into that for the umkwf 
Afterwards this character was identified 
the Eoman y. It seems possible thst tto® 
over the Anglo-Saxon cursive y maybe* sad™ 
from the middle stroke of the character rli® 
the y replaced. The moneyer’s name fl11 ' 
therefore, be Cynwulf. It is hardly neea"'! 
to say that “ Canwulf ” is an impossible’^ 
In the remarks on the palaeography ™ 1 ® 
coins there are a few points whieh *tn» # w 
as open to strong objection. Mr. Kesff 
“ Greek influence ” in the form 
letter g resembling T, and in the nse o' , 
(2 turned sideways) as equivalent w 
Both cases are at first sight so starter? 
as to excite a suspicion that there ® 
be some mistake about the fa® 4 * - 
examination it proves that the T °f c . 
only on a single Danish North®*' 
coiD, in a name which Nr. "tj 
reads Baciayer, but for wbioh b® 
self offers the alternatives of Bad®’® ^ 
Baciaser. None of these forms can „ 
any possible Danish name without a* 80 . ^ 
some blundering; but, at any rate, there, 
gro v J for thinking that the f > 8 8 
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;amma. The allegation that u is used for s 
urns out to be equally unfounded. The only 
;round produced is that “the same moneyer's 
lame is spelt bohecin and boskcin.” So it is; 
out this phenomenon occurs in the fright¬ 
fully-blundered “St. Eadmund” series of 
loins, in which (according to Mr. Keary— 
who may be right or wrong) tbyinro meid is 
equivalent to Tedwinut ms fo, and the legend 
KLoraoED bn is a variant of ebatinofino. 
There is, therefore, no real foundation for 
the intrinsically improbable conclusion that 
the Anglo-Saxons were in the habit of 
using Greek letters on their coins. While 
speaking of the alphabet I may mention 
that the name which Mr. Keary reads 
Hisleca or Sisleca should certainly be 
Gisleoa, and the peculiar character with 
which it begins in Plate xviii., No. 1, should 
be added to the list of forms of g. 

The first coin in the present catalogue has 
the interest of an unsolved enigma. It is a 
gold piece, bearing an unskilful imitation of 
the design and the legends of a solidus of 
Honorius, and, in addition, a runic inscription 
which seems to read Slcan6m6du. There is 
some doubt even about the transcription, for 
the forms of i and k are not exactly paralleled, 
and in all other English runic texts the 
omega-rune (it it may be so designated) has 
the power, not of 6 as in continental exam¬ 
ples, but of the umlaut at. The final letter, 
moreover, is (in the autotype at least) 
not distinctly legible. Prof. Wimmer, 
however, says with confidence that tbe 
transcription is correct, that the language is 
Eoglish, that the date is about a.d. 600, and 
that Scanomodu is a man’s name in the 
nominative case. With all respect for 
such high authority, I must confess that 
I retain some doubts on every one of the 
points. Before yielding my full assent 1 
should like to know what evidence there is 
for saying that the substantive m6d was a -u 
stem ; ho w it happens that the long 6 comes 
to appear as a thematic vowel in the middle 
of a compound; and what is the etymology 
of the first element in the supposed proper 
name. Somebody (I think the late Dr. 
Haigh) has made a wild guess that Scanomodu 
might be the name of the person commemo¬ 
rated in the place named Soammonden, near 
Halifax. The true interpretation of the in¬ 
scription remains to be given, or at any rate 
to be philologically justified. It is at least 
1 quite certain that the meaning is not, as has 
1 been suggested, “ Scan owns this coin.” 

Of the value of this catalogue for purposes 
‘ of historical illustration many examples 
1 might be given. The coins struck at Canter- 
1 bury with the names of Mercian kings are 
1 especially noteworthy as throwing light on 
the somewhat obscure relations between Kent 
1 and Mercia in the eighth and ninth oenturies. 

One of the coins of Ceolwulf, bv the way, is 
i inscribed Dorobrebia otb. Mr. Keary may be 
' right in considering this a mere mistake for 
the usual Dorobemia civ. (Canterbury); but 
it seems worth while to suggest that it may 
i possibly stand for Rochester, the Roman 

Durobrivae, and the Hrofi Breri of early 
Anglo-Saxon documents. 

1 On the more technical portions of Mr. 

Keary’s work I am not competent to offer 
' any criticism, but the evidences of the 

author’s wide knowledge and careful research 


are manifest. I can only regret that my own 
limited acquaintance with the subjeot has 
compelled me to confine my remarks almost 
entirely to what are obviously the weakest 
parts of the book. 

Henry Bradley. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We are requested to state that the exhibition 
of minor antiquities from Tell-el-Yahoodeh, 
&o., in connexion with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund (see Academy, August 13) will remain 
open until September 9—a fortnight later than 
was first announced. Mr. Griffith will be pre¬ 
sent on Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays, to 
explain the objects. The place is Oxford 
Mansion, Oxford Circus; the time, from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

Thebe is now on view, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, in New Bond Street, a collection of 
drawings of Mr. Hugh Thomson. The most 
important are his original illustrations to “Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” which appeared last year 
in the English Illustrated Magazine, and subse¬ 
quently in book-form. The exhibition will 
remain open until October 8. 

The Society of British Artists has received 
authority to prefix to its title the epithet of 
“ royal.” 

The two well-known painters, MM. Alfred 
Stevens and H. Oervex, are preparing a colossal 
panorama to commemorate the centenary of 
the French Revolution. It will deal with the 
whole century which has elapsed since 1789, 
and will contain portraits of no less than 
eighteen hundred persons celebrated in politics, 
arts, war, science, &c. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. (Part 
xxii.) Edited by Sir G. Grove. (Macmillan.) 
This long-expeoted part brings us to the letter 
Z, and consequently to the end of the dictionary 
proper. But, as was fully expected, an 
appendix is announced ; and, if due account be 
taken of all omissions, this extra volume will 
prove of considerable size. Further, we are 
promised a full index to the whole work, and 
for this students will be extremely grateful. 
The most interesting article in part xxii. is 
‘ ‘ Weber,” from the pen of Dr. Philipp Spitta, of 
Berlin. It is but a few years ago that Sir J. 
Benedict wrote the life of his master and friend 
in the series of biographies entitled “ Lives of 
the Great Musicians.” Dr. Spitta touches only 
lightly on those parts of the composer's life, 
such as the production of “ Der Freischutz ” 
at Berlin, and of “ Euryanthe ” at Vienna; for 
it was hopeless to enter into rivalry with Sir 
Julius, who was an eye-witness of both events, 
and who has given graphic descriptions of them 
in bis little volume. Dr. Spitta deals with his 
subject quite in his own manner; and, whether 
in relating the romantic life of the composer or 
in disoussing his works, he is equally attractive. 
He mentions Heuschel, the famous oboist, who 
taught Weber at the age of nine. Sir Julius said 
nothing about him ; yet Weber, in his autobio¬ 
graphical sketch writteninl818,declarestbatfrom 
him he had received tbe best possible foundation 
for a style of pianoforte playing. We quiteagree 
with Dr. Spitta as to the great influence ext-r- 
o sed by Weber over his own generation and the 
one succeeding it, but we do not feel able to 
accept the doctor’s assertion that Weber’s in¬ 
fluence was greater than that of Beethoven. 
Again, when in speaking of “Der Freisohiitz ” he 
tells us the strongly-marked religious character 
of the opera is the secret of the success, he 
scarcely gives Zamiel, the Demon Hunter, his 


due. His remarks, however, about the more 
important part played by the Hermit in the 
opera as first planned are full of interest. He 
certainly does justice to Weber'spower of charac¬ 
terisation, but surely goes to extremes in say¬ 
ing that in the power of using the orchestra 
dramatically Weber surpasses any composer in 
the world. What about “ Don Giovanni,” “ Fi- 
delio,” “ Lohengrin ” ? We merely notice these 
few points to show how full of thought are all Dr. 
Spitta’s remarks. We are glad to find that 
he is enthusiastic about Weber’s songs, which 
are certainly unduly neglected at the present 
day. In speaking of the Concertstuck for 
piano and orchestra, he gives the programme 
as “ told by Benedict!” True, it is given byBehe- 
diot in his book, but that writer carefully tells us 
that Weber himself was the author of the pro¬ 
gramme. From Dr. Spitta’s account one might 
imagine that it was invented by Benedict. The 
article “ Working-out,” bearing the familiar 
signature, C. H. H. P., is excellent, and one 
would willingly have had it twice as long. The 
notice of “ Woelfl”—a rival of Beethoven in 
pianoforte playingsmdimprovisation, by J. H. M , 
is exceedingly interesting. The writer plods 
patiently through the many uncertainties and 
few oertainties of the composer’s career. It is 
difficult to ascertain how his name should be 
spelt, the date of his first visit to London is 
doubtful, a visit to Brussels is surrounded with 
mystery, and there are almost as many dates 
given for his death as there are notices of him 
in various dictionaries. In the article 
“ Wohltemperirte Klavier,” it is stated that 
Mr. Cummings showed in the Musical Times of 
March, 1885, that Kollmann never published 
an edition of Bach’s forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues. There is, however, a note in the 
Musical Times of November, 1883. showing, 
from informitiou supplied by Dr. Westbro ok, 
why Kollmann abandoned his intention. 

Common Praise. By F. G. Edwards. (Cur- 
wen.) This is a practical handbook of Noncon¬ 
formist Church Music. The author, having 
addressed a schedule of about forty questions 
to various organists and choirmasters, received 
about 223 replies ; and a large portion of the 
book is filled with quotations from them. Mr. 
Edwards himself has had fifteen years’ experi¬ 
ence, so that his book naturally contains much 
to attract all interested in matters appertain¬ 
ing to the Service of Song. To the question, 
“ Is the singing of your congregation satis¬ 
factory?” one reply says, “The singing is 
pretty general, but it is too loud, rough, and 
uncultured.” And so, probably, would say 
nearly all intelligent organists of congrega¬ 
tional ohurches. The difficulties of getting 
singing practice are well exemplified in the 
following reply:—“Out of a congregation of 
1,200 about 30 came to the first practice, 
about 20 to the next, and 9 to the third and 
last.” Mr. Edwards’s advice to organists to go 
to the Popular Concerts, to take music and 
pencil and to mark down phrasing as the player 
proceeds, is, to say the least, doubtful. He 
might get the letter; but, with the distraction 
of writing, he would lose the spirit. The works 
of the great masters are edited by competent 
men, with every help in the matter of phrasing, 
and at reasonable prices. 

J. B. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


“ The Druids’ Chorus,” a new work for 
male voices, by Dr. Joseph Parry, will shortly 
be produced iu Wales. Mr. Kinnersley Lewis, 
who has already published several poems on 
Welsh national subjects, has written the libretto. 
The theme is Suetonius Paulinus’s attack on 
Mona. The Druids are represented as surprised 
at night at their devotions in the temple Of 
Oeridwen. 
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The Origin and Growth of Religion as illus¬ 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient 
Babylonians. By A. H. Sayce. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

It ia difficult to review this book in ordinary 
fashion, or within reasonable limits. It con¬ 
tains a vast amount of material hitherto 
practically inaccessible to students of myth- 
ology, it abounds with novel and valuable 
conclusions, while many important side issues 
are raised in the notes. Since all who are 
interested in the subject will study it for 
themselves, I will confine my comments to a 
I few definite points which seem to invite 
further investigation. 

Babylonian religion has no connexion with 
that of Egypt. For us its interest lies in its 
; connexion with the theology of the Western 
Semites; on the one hand, with that of 
the Hebrews, and, on the other, with that 
of the Phoenicians by whom the myth¬ 
ological conceptions of the Greeks were so 
profoundly influenced. Hence this book 
opens out fresh possibilities of profitable 
i research to students of the Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, as well as to those who are attempt¬ 
ing a scientific explanation of the origin and 
nature of the Greek mythology. The attempt 
of the Sanskritists in the last generation to 
derive Greek myths from India, and to dis¬ 
cover in the Yedas an explanation of the 
1 Greek theology, finds fewer adherents than 
1 heretofore—if for no other reason, because it 

is seen that the separation of the Aryan races 
must have taken place at a date so remote 
that only the very rudiments of religion can 
then have been in existence; while, even if 
elaborate mythological legends, such as those 
of the Greeks, had at that time been current, 
they could hardly have been transmitted 
orally in 8ny recognisable form through so 
many millenniums. It is not, however, 
needful to deny that there may be a holo- 
ethnic residuum, that the names of Dyaus, 
Zeus, and Tiu, or even the germs of a solar epic, 
may not be common to the Yedas, the Iliad, and 
the Nibelungen L&y. But, while the theories 
of the extreme Sanskritists are losing ground, 
there is an increasing disposition to acknow¬ 
ledge that a large proportion of the Greek 
mythological tales, especially those of a more 
elaborate character, were ultimately derived 
from Babylonia, through either an Aramean 
or a Phoenician channel. Thus, it has long 
been recognised that the Greek myth of 
Aphrodite aDd Adonis, and the corresponding 
Phrygian myth of Cybele and Attys, are mere 
Western versions of the Phoenician myth of 
Tammuz aDd Astarte—the story being that of 
the gritf of the moon mourning over the 


death of her lost spouse the sun. It was also 
seen that the Ephesian Artemis must be 
identified with Astarte, the Semitic moon- 
goddess; and that the legend of Semiramis 
was a euhemerised version of the story of 
Istar, the dove into which Semiramis was 
changed being the dove of Istar and of Yenus. 
Smyrna was also identified with Semiramis. 
The Greek Amazons were seen to be the 
priestesses of the Asiatic goddess, and the 
conception of the Centaurs was traced to 
Babylonian sculptures. The Eastern origin 
of tbe Dionysiao cult was manifest; but its 
suggested derivation from India was disposed 
of by the identification of Dionysus with the 
Assyrian sun-god, who, according to Lenor- 
manr, bore the title of dianitu. The mother 
of Dionysus was Semele, daughter of Cadmus 
the Phoenician; and Semele has been identified 
by Dr. Neubauer with the Phoenician goddess 
Samlath, and the Edomite “ Samlah of the 
Vineland.” 

These connexions, which may be con¬ 
sidered as established, prepare us for 
further researches in the same direction. Of 
these, perhaps, the most important is Prof. 
Sayce’s comparison of Ares with the Baby¬ 
lonian deity who provisionally bears the 
name of Adar, but whose real name is believed 
to have been liras. liras is identified with 
Ares, not only because he was the warrior 
god of the Babylonians, as Ares was of the 
Greeks, but because in the Greek myth Ares 
is said to have slain Adonis by taking the form 
of a wild boar. Now, Adar or liras is called 
“ the Lord of the pig,” a title originating, in 
Prof. Sayce’s opinion, out of a totemistic wor¬ 
ship of that animal. Moreover, the Homans 
identified their war god Mars with the Greek 
Ares ; and it would appear that Himmon, the 
Syrian sun-god, was worshipped under the 
Accadian title of Matu (Martu) and was also 
called “the pig” The prototype of Ares 
may thus be connected with the probable 
prototype of Mars, whose cult may have 
reached Italy through Cumae, which, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, was a colony of the Aeolian 
Cyme, whose alleged foundation by the 
Amazons connects it with Eastern myth¬ 
ologies. 

I have endeavoured to show, in a recent 
number of the Academy, that Aplu, the old 
form of the name of Apollo, may be identified 
with Ablu, “ the son ” of heaven, which was 
one of the appellations of the sun-god Tammuz; 
and also that the story of Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda, a lunar eclipse myth, is a Greek version 
of the combat between Bel-Merodaoh and the 
dragon Tiamat. 

8ome of the most obvious correspondences, 
which, however, are not free from difficulty, 
present themselves when we attempt to trace 
the Western extensions of the worship of the 
gnat Babylonian goddess, Istar, who seems 
to have absorb* d the functions of several 
local deities. She is clearly the Athtor who 
was worshipped on the southern coast of 
Arabia; and it is commonly asserted that 
she became the Phoenician Ashtoreth, called 
Astarte by the Greeks, who was the pro¬ 
totype both of Artemis and of Aphrodite. 
Prof. Sayce takes this view. He considers 
that tbe Ephesian Artemis and the Cyprian 
Aphrodite are both lineal descendants of the 
same deity, the Babylonian Istar, who bore 
two characters—that of the warrior maiden, 


-- , . . . a 

and of the deity of love. These two con¬ 
ceptions, he thinks, became divorced, and 
arrived on the shores of Greece by separate 
routes. The gentler Babylonians seized rather 
on the softer side of the nature of Istar, while 
the fiercer Assyrians naturally laid hold of 
her warlike aspect. It may be admitted that 
the name of Istar, originally an Accadian word 
whose meaning is unknown, took the feminine 
suffix in Phoenician, and became Ashtoreth; 
but we have no evidence which will explain 
how the worship of Istar, the evening star, 
could have been transformed into the worship 
of Ashtoreth, who was undoubtedly the moon. 
And it is difficult to understand how the 
functions of Sin, the male Accadian moon-god, 
were transferred, among the western Semites, 
to a female deity who was originally only 
the planet Yenus. Possibly the connexion 
between Istar, the evening star, and Ash- 
toreth, the moon, may be rather nominal than 
real, some such title as the “ Lady of the 
Heavens” or the “Queen of the Night,” 
or whatever the name may have meant, being 
applied in one region to the moon and in 
another to the planet Yenus. This seems 
less difficult than to suppose a confusion 
between two planetary bodies so widely 
different. The Accadians conceived the moon 
as a male deity, which effectually prevented 
her from being regarded as the spouse of the 
sun—a function assigned to the planet Yenus; 
whereas in Syria, where the moon was 
thought to be a female, she would become 
the Queen of Night, and the sun-god 
would naturally be regarded as her spouse. 
A further difficulty is introduced by the 
fact that the planet Yenus was called by the 
Greeks ’A<£poStr>js ixrrqp, and that the Homans 
identified the Greek Aphrodite with their 
Yenus, who is also the evening star, like the 
Babylonian Istar. Aphrodite, however, seems, 
like Artemis, to be the moon rather than the 
evening star, though the Babylonian and 
Assyrian conquests of Cyprus may have com¬ 
mingled some elements of the worship of Istar 
with the worship of the Phoenician Astarte. 
Artemis and Aphrodite are not, however, 
the only descendants of the Asiatic goddess. 
Thus, Greek legend described the wandering 
Astarte, under the name of Europa, the 
“ broad-faced ” moon, crossing the seas seated 
on the Bull of Anu. 

It may be objected that it is improbable that 
so many distinct Western deities—Apollo, Ares, 
Mars, Dionysus, Perseus, Adonis, and Attys 
—should have been obtained from the Baby¬ 
lonian sun-god; and that it is equally un¬ 
reasonable to refer Artemis, Aphrodite, 
Semele, Semiramis, Smyrna, Cybele, and 
Europa to Istar or Astarte. This objection 
is answered by anticipation in Prof. Sayce’s 
volume. He shows that nearly every Baby¬ 
lonian city had its independent sun-god, 
known by different names or rather epithets, 
such as the son of heaven, the mighty, the 
exalted, the lord, the very glorious, or the 
beloved. These local sun-gods, who were 
ultimately identified by the Babylonians as 
forms of the same god, had their local names 
and their local legends, which passed inde¬ 
pendently to the Greeks, who attributed them 
to different deities. Thus, the same sun-god, 
bom of Ea, who was worshipped as Merodaoh 
at Babylon, was reverenced by the people of 
Eridu under the name of Tammuz, the Acca- 
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dian Du-muzi, the “son of life"; and at 
Nipur as Uras (Ares), the “ lord of light.” 
Men, the snn-god of Mnru, became at 
Damascus Ramanu or Rimmon, “the exalted 
one ”; in Assyria he was called Abln (Apollo), 
the “son” of heaven; one of his Accadian 
names was Matu or Martn (Mars); in Tyre 
he was Melcarth, the “king of the city ” 
(Melicertes); and at Gebal he was Adoni, 
“ my lord” (Adonis). 

We may, I think, divide tho Hellenic 
deities into two classes: those who seem to be 
purely Aryan, and those whose names, con¬ 
nexions, and myths point to a Semitic or 
Accadian source. How it is curious to observe 
that the purely Hellenic deities are ranged 
by Homer on the side of the Greeks, while 
those which seem to be of Asiatio origin 
espouse the cause of Troy. Thus Athena and 
Hera, the most purely Hellenic deities, are 
represented as the protagonists on the Hellenic 
side; while Apollo, Ares, and Aphrodite, 
who were ultimately of Phoenician or Baby¬ 
lonian origin, all fight in the Trojan camp. 
In the case of Zeus and Poseidon, Semitic 
conceptions seem to have been engrafted on 
Aryan names and cults; and we find they are 
mainly neutral, though inclining somewhat 
to the Trojan cause. 

Many of those elements in the Greek 
mythology which Mr. Lang considers to be 
mere survivals of primitive savagery may 
be more reasonably explained by reference 
to their Babylonian or Phoenician sources. 
A translated mythology must inevitably have 
been more or less mistranslated. Thus the 
so-called incestuous legends of the Greek 
pantheon, at which prudery is shocked, are 
no proof that the primitive Greeks lived in 
habitual incest, which would be contrary to 
the whole spirit of Aryan civilisation. These 
legends can be more rationally explained by 
sin evolution which took place in Babylonian 
theology. Owing to the different position 
occupied by women among the Accadians and 
the Semites, Babylonian goddesses, who in 
the Accadian period were reverenced as the 
mothers of certain gods, came to be regarded 
under Semitic influences as their wives. 
Hence the family relationships of the celes¬ 
tial bodies and the powers of nature were 
represented in turn as either conjugal, 
fraternal, or parental. When the nature- 
myths current in different cities came to be 
harmonised into a coherent system, it is 
obvious that some of these traditional relation¬ 
ships would become apparently incestuous. 
It is easy to see, for instance, how the moon 
might thus come to be regarded as at once 
the parent, the wife, and the sister of the 
sun. 

The Babylonian gods resembled the local 
Madonnas of Italian cities rather than the 
organised hierarchy of Olympus. The 
Canaanite and Phoenician cities retained to 
the last their local Baalim. At some early 
period this was the case also in Babylonia; 
but when any city rose to supreme power, its 
local protector tended to become a national 
god. Thus it was that Merodaeb, the local 
sun-god of Babylon, became the national god 
of Nebuchadnezzar's empire, and Assur became 
a supreme god when Assyria rose to power. 
The older gods were either degraded into 
demons or became the ancestors of the later 
god«. 


Another instance which seems to Mr. Lang 
to afford clear evidence of primitive Greek 
savagery—the mutilation of Uranus by his 
son Cronus—receives a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion from a cosmological legend of the Baby¬ 
lonians which represented Bel, originally a 
sky-god, as cutting asunder Tiamat, the 
watery abyss, whose blood fell on the earth 
as rain, filling the springs and rivers. Tiamat, 
the primordial Chaos, was afterwards repre¬ 
sented as the parent of the cosmic sky; and 
we see how a revolting story is resolved into 
a speculation of early cosmical philosophy. 
This explanation of the myth is at any rate 
more satisfactory and more probable than to 
suppose that at some early period Greek sons 
indulged in tho practice of mutilating their 
parents or of cutting them asunder. Not 
only the Greek mythology, but the philo¬ 
sophical systems of the early Greek thinkers 
of Asia Minor, such as Anaximander, were 
clearly derived through the Phoenicians from 
Babylonia—the source of the science, the 
cosmogony, and of much of the religion of the 
Western world. Our weights and measures, 
the sexagesimal numeration which we employ 
for the division of the hour, and, above all, 
the signs of the Zodiac, are of Babylonian 
origin. If Greek science and astronomy were 
ultimately Babylonian, it would be strange, 
indeed, if the teachers of Greek science had 
not been also teachers of Greek religion. 

Prof. Sayee devotes much attention to the 
relation between the religion of the western 
Semites and that of the Babylonians. The 
problem as to the channel by which the 
communication took place cannot as yet be 
considered as definitely solved. The Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the other Semitic races 
of Syria and Canaan may have brought with 
them the common elements of their belief at 
the time of their migration from the shores 
•f the Persian Gulf; or, on the other hand, 
these beliefs may have been introduced at the 
time of the. Western conquests of Sargon of 
Accad and his son Naram-Sin, which must 
now be placed as early as the fourth mil¬ 
lennium b.c. As regards the Hebrews, the 
traditional view is that they brought back 
from Babylon nothing but an intense hatred 
of Babylonian idolatry, and an intensified 
Jehovistic monotheism. But we now know 
that they brought back a new soript, the 
parent of the square Hebrew, as well as new 
names of the months; and they can hardly, as 
Prof. Sayce maintains, have sojourned for 
seventy years on the banks of the Euphrates 
without profound modifications and develop¬ 
ments of their religious and philosophical 
ideas. In the libraries of Babylon they found 
the ancient literature of Chaldea open to 
them, and they can scarcely have failed to 
profit by the opportunity. Prof. Sayce is 
evidently inclined to regard the Babylonian 
captivity as the explanation of many of the 
common elements in the Hebrew and Baby¬ 
lonian literatures. 

But this theory will not explain the early 
spread of Babylonian beliefs among the other 
western Semites. Probably no one solution 
will suffice. The worship of Athtor in 
Arabia Felix must be due to early Babylonian 
commerce, while the cult of Sin, the Accadian 
moon-god, on Mount Sinai must be referred 
to the conquest of the Sinaitio peninsula by 
Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon. But how 


shall we explain the early extension of fe 
worship of Nebo, the local god of Borsippa, 
Mount Nebo, where Moses died, or thepn- 
valence of Babylonian beliefs in Eiom, * 
evidenced by the names of the Dikes i 
Edom recorded in Genesis xxxvi.; or:: 
Canaan as witnessed by ancient place-nasti 
Thus, long before the Hebrew Exodus, n 
find, among the Palestinian conquests i 
Thothmes III., the name of a town called M- 
Anath, “the temple of Anath”; and anoto- 
Beth-Anath is mentioned in the book otj 
Joshua. Anathoth was the birthplace of Jet 
miah, and Anat was the Hivite mother-s¬ 
law of Esau. These names show that to 
worship of the feminine correlative of Ait 
the Accadian heaven-god, must have beer 
transmitted to the West at some period ke 
than the Semitic conquest of Babylonia. t»: 
cannot have been brought with them by to 
Semites at the time of their pristine migntii 
from the East, unless, indeed, we assume tk 
the earliest Semitio migration was effects 
by Semites who had already come in eontic 
with the pre-Semitic civilisation of Babylon 
The foregoing are not isolated facts. Tt 
worship of the sun-god Tammuz, who is to 
Accadian Du-muzi, prevailed not only 2 
Phoenicia, but also in Jerusalem at the tia 
of Jeremiah. The name of Savul, the Baby¬ 
lonian fire-god, is found in the names i 
the Edomite King Samlab, and of the Isnels 
King Sanl. In the female form it is found u 
a Phoenician inscription, passing from to 
Phoenicians to the Greeks as Semele. Asc- 
ciated with the worship of Anu is that ti 
Dagon, the “ exalted one,” a title of Mali- 
the lord of the Accadian ghost-world, E* 
name is met with in Assyrian inscription 
He became the supreme deity of the Phi 
tines, and had temples at Gaza andAshtoi 
while Beth-Dagon appears in the bool ;' 
Joshua as a city of Asher. Then, again, to 
very ancient institutions of the Sabbath, s 
the rite of circumcision, of tithes, and 
certain special sacrifices, are common to to 
Hebrews and the Babylonians ; while to 
curious analogies between the structured 
appliances of the Babylonian temples and to 
temple of Solomon have to be accounted to- 
Were these things obtained by the Hebrew 
from the Canaanites or the Phoenicians, 
if so, how and at what time were theyderivea 
from Babylonia ? Perhaps the most probable, 
but, at the same time, a somewhat startler 
solution, is the supposition that the Seton* 
tion of Syria, Palestine, and Edom, 
effected after the Semites had come ine®**" 
with the civilisation of Baby Ionia. This*® 4 
explain the fact that northern and cents* 
Arabia, where the Semitic race donbtles 
originated, ia the only Semitic land unailects 
by Babylonian beliefs. 

Prof. Sayce’s explanations, from Babylonian 
sources, of the names of some of the anto 
diluvian patriarchs are interesting but un¬ 
convincing. Very curious is the account ot 
the “ lady of Eden,” the goddess of the tt* 
of life; while the Babylonian narrative ot » e 
building of the Tower of Babel, and of » e 
overthrow and confusion of the builders of 
the god Anu, is, in its way, as suggestive 1 as 
the better-known tablets relating to 
creation and the deluge. Prof. Sayce believes, 
though the evidence is not absolutely <*®‘ 
elusive, that the tower was in ruins at tw 
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ime when the Accadian calendar was drawn 
tp, which would carry us back to a period 
>etween the thirty-seventh and forty-seventh 
centuries b.c. 

Prof. Sayce is, perhaps, too ready to 
lee survivals of heathenism in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In some cases, doubtless, he 
is right. Ezekiel mentions the women 
wailing for Tammuz at the gate of the Lord’s 
house, and the prevalence of the same wide¬ 
spread Tammuz worship is probably referred 
to by Zachariah, Amos, and Jeremiah. It 
is not improbable that the name of Ammi, 
the national god of the Ammonites, may be 
discovered in such names as Bala-am, Jerobo-am 
and Hehobo-am. But it is not necessary to seek 
in the names of David and Solomon for the 
vestiges of a surviving heathenism, as an 
easier explanation presents itself. The name 
of David, like that of Dido, may mean “the 
beloved,” which was also a title of the sun- 
god ; but David, even if his original name was 
El-Hanan, as Prof. Sayce contends, may 
have received a throne-name expressing the 
attachment of his subjects, or the name might 
belong to the same class as those of St. 
Didier (Desiderius) or Erasmus. The names 
of Phoebe, Helen, Dennis, and Diana, prove 
the survival in the nineteenth century of 
Greek and Latin paganism among ourselves 
just as much or as little as the names of Saul 
and David connect them with the Babylonian 
sun-gods Savul and Dad. 

Prof. Sayce frankly acknowledges the diffi¬ 
culties with which he has had to contend in 
reconstructing a theory of the development 
of Babylonian religion from the tablets stored 
in the library of Assurbanipal. Not the least 
of these difficulties lies in the fragmentary 
condition of the texts—the fragile clay tablets 
are often broken off or defective just where the 
interest of the documents begins, or where 
the solution of some difficult problem seems 
to be impending; but the greatest difficulty 
of all is that the Assyrian tablets are only 
copies, made mostly in the seventh century 
b.c , of older documents from the libraries of 
Babylonian temples. In tracing the evolution 
of Babylonian religion much depends on the 
dates of our materials; and, as we have no 
help from palaeography, the dates of the 
original documents have to be inferred from 
internal considerations. 

Prof. Sayce shows that the great] criterion 
on which Lenormant depended is fallacious, 
since it cannot now be maintained that texts 
written in Accadian are invariably older than 
.hose composed in Semitic Babylonian. Prof. 
Sayce shows conclusively that the Accadian 
was used by the priests as a literary or sacred 
language, long after it had ceased to be a 
spoken speech. The case is somewhat 
similar to that of the use of monkish 
Latin. Latin is an older language than 
English ; and yet the writings of Erasmus are 
later than those of Wycliffe, and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is later than the Saxon Chronicle. 

The provisional method employed by Prof. 
Sayce is, probably, the best that could be 
adopted. He has formed a coherent theory as to 
the probable course of evolution of Babylonian 
religion, and arranges his documents in accord¬ 
ance with his theory. These documents are 
printed in the appendices, which are not the 
least valuable portion of the work. They 
contain translations of (1) the magieal texts, 


(2) the hymns, (3) the penitential psalms, (4) 
the litanies to the gods; an arrangement 
which undoubtedly conforms roughly to the 
course of evolution followed by Babylonian 
religion. He is probably right in assigning a late 
date to the creation tablets in their present 
form. They bear internal evidence that older 
beliefs were harmonised and combined; and, as 
we have them, they may not be much older 
than the time of Assurbanipal. The deluge 
tablets he considers are much earlier, dating 
probably from about 2,000 b.c. 

Prof. Sayce would be the first to acknow¬ 
ledge that much of his work is tentative, and 
may be overthrown by the discovery of fresh 
texts, or modified by improved readings of 
those we possess. But an unusual openness 
to the arguments of his opponents, and a 
readiness to acknowledge that some of his 
earlier views were erroneous, inspires the 
reader with confidence in his final conclusions. 
But though his work is necessarily the work 
of a pioneer exploring in a new region, it 
must be acknowledged that in novelty, 
interest, and permanent value this book ranks 
as high as any of the volumes which the 
Hibbert Trust has hitherto called forth. 

Isaac Taylor. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of Algernon 

Charles 8toinburne. (Chatto & Wind us.) 

These selections have been made, it is under¬ 
stood, by Mr. Swinburne himself. They 
represent, therefore the deliberate prefer¬ 
ences of one who has made poetry the study 
of a lifetime, and stand altogether apart from 
that rather irritating class of excerpts which 
seems to represent the whims of a little 
casual poetical reading at odd times. I by 
no means imply that a poet is an infallible 
judge of bis own best work—literary history 
perhaps rebels against such a view; but be 
knows at any rate with what ardour of 
imagination his poems were respectively con¬ 
ceived, and with what greater or less satis¬ 
faction they took their final shape. He knows, 
in a word, wbat no one else can know about 
them; and if, in the long run, the judgment 
of the world supersede that of the poet, we 
shall not be the less grateful to him for giving 
us both the poetry and the estimate or 
criticism implied in the selection. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
Swinburne cannot really be adequately re¬ 
presented in some two hundred short pages, 
comprising some forty poems or extracts from 
poems. I do not care to conceal my opinion 
that his most evident fault is an excess of 
verbiage. None the less, I think he is unfairly 
judged, if judged from his shorter poems ; and 
I would fain have seen more of his sustained 
flights of song, even if the Guernsey poems 
(pp. 53-7) and the rather faintly beautiful 
“ Ballad of Dreamland ” (pp. 113-4) had been 
displaced for them. If I may venture into a 
concrete criticism, I miss profoundly “ The 
Triumph of Time ” and “ Siena," and the 
preluding poem of Songs before Sunrise 
and “ Tiresias ” (both parts); and, of the 
shorter poems, the “Lines on the Death of 
Edward John Trelawny,” and the exquisite 
poem—I am ashamed to have forgotten its 
title, and am writing without opportunity of 
reference—on the dead flowers, plucked, 
these in Cornwall, those in Italy, and cast 


away, when withered, with words that should 
last as long as the language. But these, 
perhaps, are mere personal whims. I hasten 
to say that the very best, if not the 
most peculiar and distinctive, of Mr. 
Swinburne’s work is to be found in 
this little volume. It begins with 
“ On the Verge,” a poem about which I have 
already spoken in the Academy; of which, 
therefore, I will only repeat my conviotion 
that it is the author’s finest work of the 
shorter kind. This and the following poems, 
down to p. 57, represent Mr. Swinburne in 
his favourite character of “ Thalassius.” 
There is a tone of glad self-surrender to the 
sea passion, which gives this part of his work 
a special radiance. Perhaps the North Sea 
poems will hardly touch the reader as deeply 
as they stirred the poet. “Hertha,” the 
powerful piece of mysticism that follows, will 
never, probably, be a popular favourite, 
though it is specially characteristic of the 
poet. But who, whether he love Michael 
Angelo or not, will not be grateful that the 
noble sonnet “ In San Lorenzo ” finds a place 
here, and is worthily followed by “ Mazzini," 
the grandest passage by far of the “Song of 
Italy ” ? Columbus has often been attempted 
in poetry; where has he been so well 
attempted as this (p. 81) ?— 

“ O mother Genoa, through all years that run, 
More than that other son, 

Who first beyond the seals of sunset pr<«t 
Even to the unfooted West; 

Whose back-blown flag scared from their 
sheltering seas 
The unknown Atlantides, 

And as flame climbs through cloud and vapour 
clomb 

Through streams of storm and foam. 

Till half in sight they saw land heave and 
swim.” 

Next to “Mazzini" come naturally the 
verses to Aurelio Saffi, his co-triumvir. To 
how many Oxonians must these lines come 
like a voice out of the past ?— 


“ Year after year has fallen on sleep, till change 
Hath seen the fourth part of a century fade 
Since you, a guest to whom the vsles were 
strange 

Where Isis whispers to the murmuring shade 
Above her face by winds and willows made, 

And I, elate at heart with reverence, met, 
Change must give place to death ere I forget 
The pride that change of years has quenched 
not yet.” 

No selection from Mr. Swinburne would be 
adequate without a specimen of his poems to 
Victor Hugo. The verses called “A Sunset” 
seem to him most worthy of insertion; and, 
indeed, they are stately and splendid as the 
sunset they commemorate. But those earlier 
verses to Victor Hugo, in the first series of 
Poems and Ballads, have, perhaps, a greater 
charm for the ordinary reader; they fall 
“ More soft than dew or snow by night, 

Or wail, as in some flooded cave 
Sobs the strong broken spirit of a wave.” 

Of the poems to childhood that follow, that 
called “ Herse ” is, we think, altogether the 
best; then “Itylus,” with a music all its 
own, recalls the best manner of the early 
poems, as do the two extracts, “Anadyo- 
mene”and “The Death of Meleager," from 
“Atalanta in Calydon.” “A Fosterling,” 
from “ Thalassius," is, perhaps, most notable 
for its apparently autobiographical character j 
but it cannot oompare, for power or interest, 
with “Iseult at Tintagel/’ or “The Wifi, s 
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Yigil.” Indeed, the former of these two may 
rank as one of the writer’s most sustained 
efforts. It scaroely needs the recurring coup* 
lets of the crying wind and answering sea, for 
their sound is in the whole poem: 

“ ‘ Christ, it Thou hear jet or have ejes to see, 
Thou that hadst pity, and hast no pity on me, 
Knowest Thou no more, as in this life’s sharp 
span, 

What pain Thou hadst on earth, what pain hath 
man? 

Hast Thou no care, that all we suffer jet ? 

What help is ours of Thee if Thou forget! 

What profit hare we though Thj blood were 
given, 

If we that sin bleed and be not forgiven P 
Not love, but hate, Thou bitter God, and strange. 
Whose heart as man’s heart hath grown cold with 
change; 

Not love, but hate, Thou showest ns that have 
sinned P ’ 

And like a world’s cry shuddering was the wind, 
And like a God’s voice threatening was the sea.” 

This is, indeed a cry de profundit. 

Finer work has hardly been done on the 
Greek model than “ Oreithyia.” “ Storm 
and Battle ” is less Hellenic, but more resist¬ 
less and, to the non-classical reader, perhaps, 
more attractive. The long extract that follows 
(pp. 191-210), from “ Marino Faliero,” seems 
to me to suffer, like the rest of that 
play, from a certain protraction of language 
that dulls the thought and weakens the dra¬ 
matic force. Ho such criticism applies to the 
next dramatic excerpt, ‘‘Mary Stuart at 
Solway Firth.” Here all is pure poetic gold, 
from Hemes’ earnest appeal to the queen not 
to go into banishment, down to Mary Beaton’s 
last warning resolve. One cannot wonder 
that the poet wrote his “Adieux a Marie 
Stuart ” so wistfully when he had had such a 
vision of her as this beside the Solway: 

“ Come, friends, 

I think the fisher’s boat hath hoised up sail 
That is to bear none but one friend and me: 
Here must mj true men and their queen take 
leave, 

And each keep thought of other. Mj fair page. 
Before the man’s change darken on jour chin 
I may come back to ride with you at rein 
To a more fortunate field: howe’er that be, 

Ride you right on with better hap, and live 
As true to one of merrier days than mine 
As on that night to Mary, once your queen. 
Douglas, I have not won a word of you ; 

What would you do to have me tarry ? 

“ George Doug lot. Die.” 

Hothiog in the scene at Chartley, fine as it 
is, quite reaches the level of that by the 
Solway. 

Let me end with one question, which I 
would sooner ask than answer. “ Hesperia,” 
doubtless, could not be properly removed from 
its trilogy. Is anything in this volume quite 
so fine or so characteristic as “ Hesperia ” ? 

E. D. A. Morshead. 


Athot; or, The Mountain of the Monks. By 
Athelstan Riley. (Longmans.) 

“ The Mountain of the Monks ” is a subject 
which deserves a volume to itself, and this 
handsome book is likely to render it popular. 
Mr. Riley studied the life of the monks of 
Mount Athos under favourable circumstances. 
He spent six weeks among them, and brought 
with him an introduction from the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, which ensured him a favour¬ 
able reception; and, besides this, he was 
accompanied by the Greek archbishop of 


Cavalla, in Macedonia, whom, on arriving at 
that port, he found preparing to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Mountain. This pre¬ 
late, whose well-marked personality forms the 
most amusing feature in the narrative, is 
described as a pattern Oriental—‘‘genial, 
kind, and fall of good nature towards his 
equals, while haughty and unbending towards 
his inferiors, indolent beyond belief, absolute 
idleness being his chief delight.” Being 
possessed of a slight knowledge of French, he 
was of service to the author by acting as 
interpreter between him and the monks. 

As ecclesiastical questions are brought pro¬ 
minently for ward in this volume, it maybe well 
to state that Mr. Riley's views are those of a 
strong Anglican High-Churchman. This, how¬ 
ever, does not induce him to idealise the life 
of those among whom he was thrown; if he 
had had any disposition that way, he would 
have been saved from it by his strong sense 
of humour. The following sketch, taken 
during a long monastic service, may illustrate 
this. 

“ One old monk, who stood in a stall opposite 
to us, had a wonderfully piercing voice, and 
sang nearly the whole time, gazing vacantly 
with a stupid, fishy eye at the face of the 
prompter. In the short intervals of repose, he 
would sink down in his stall and apparently 
fall fast asleep, waking up again with wonder¬ 
ful precision when his turn came round.” 

This description foroibly recalls some of the 
figures in Bore’s well-known picture of the 
neophyte in the convent. 

The twenty monasteries, which, together 
with smaller associations of monks, and her¬ 
mitages, constitute this remarkable com¬ 
munity, occupy a region which is graphically 
called by Mr. Riley “a mountain and a 
garden in the sea.” The following is his more 
detailed description of it: 

“ The promontory, or, rather, the peninsula, 
of Athos (for not far from its base, at the spot 
where Xerxes cut his canal, it measures but 
a mile and a half across) is long and narrow, 
having an average breadth of about four miles, 
while its length is forty. A ridge of hills runs 
down the centre of the peninsula, beginning 
from the narrowest part near its base, and 
reaching some height where the monastic 
establishments commence, at a distance of 
fifteen to twenty miles from its extremity. 
From this point the ridge rises gradually from 
1,000 to between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, when it 
suddenly shoots up into a mountain nearly 
7,000 feet high, and falls into the sea. There 
is but little level land on Athos; the sides of 
the central ridge slope as a rule down to the 
very shore, while round the end of the penin¬ 
sula, especially on the western side, the moun¬ 
tain drops by rapid descent or breaks away in 
steep and rocky cliffs. Every part of the pro¬ 
montory is covered with vegetation, the east 
side being more conspicuous for luxuriance of 
growth; and its position in the waters keeps 
the forests of Mount Athos fresh and green 
when all the neighbouring country on the main¬ 
land is burnt up by the summer and autumnal 
heats. The mountain is one vast mass of white 
or whitish-grey marble, clothed with trees to 
within a thousand feet of its summit, and then 
rising in a bare and conical peak.” 

For a description of the monastic buildings 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Riley’s 
volume. He will there find a full account of 
the numerous churches and secular edifices, 
together with notices of the books in the 
libraries, and of the relics and works of art. 


The proper understanding of these is gnsfo 
facilitated by the illustrations, which in 
taken from the author’s own photograph 
These include not only general views of tk 
monasteries, but representations of sepuit- 
buildings and even interiors ; and there is a 
excellent delineation of the silver-gilt bindiit 
and chain-work back of one of the ana® 
MSS. which Curzon has described. A pin 
of one of the churches, and numerous meisM- 
meats, are a further aid towards realising thi 
appearanoe of those edifices. There ii tii 
no lack of information as to the life of tb 
monks, the legends and superstition! tk 
exist among them, and the nature and dan- 
tion of the servioes. 

The principal subject of conversation be¬ 
tween Mr. Riley and the monks was tk 
possibility of the restoration of commsai* 
between the Greek and Anglican Church* 
This was discussed in an amicable spirit, a! 
the debates usually ended in expressions of i 
mutual desire for such a consummation. 
course, theological differences could not k 
ignored; but discussions of such question 1 , 
when carried on through the medium of it 
interpreter, are usually very harmless; tho* 
who engage in them are like singlestitl 
players, who are separated from one anotlw 
by a couple of yards—they cannot get tat 
enough to deal very severe blows. Mr. Bifcr 
is much too straightforward to ignore tk 
difficulties that stand in the way of reuoix 
He is aware that in order to become a mentis 
of the church of Constantinople he would bin 
to be rebaptised. But in controversy mis 
depends upon the temper with which tk 
two parties approach one another, and nothin! 
but goodwill could result from his visit. Ok 
ground that he mentions for anticipating i 
favourable issue will strike our widen a 
novel. On one occasion he had been ilhutri- 
ting the benefits of unity by the parable« 
the sticks—singly weak, but strong when 
united—and had used his own bundle of stico 
and umbrellas for the purpose; when «■ 
placing the sticks he came in contac., 
unawares, with a servant who was besnk 
coffee on a tray and overturned its contents 
He began to stammer out his apologia b" 
his entertainers hailed the catastrophe wit- 
delight. ‘‘God has sent an omen'” *1 
said. “Spilt coffee is the luckiest thingn® 
world. God will give us unity.” . 

Mr. Riley has a good deal to say abont^ 
Russian monks on Athos, and the g** 
increase in their numbers which has oct« n *“ 
of late years. This nationality h»» w 
been popular on the Holy Mountain, 
because the inhabitants of the South reg*™ 
them as birbaruns, and partly, if we a re ^ 
believe the Greek monks, because they are 
difficult people to deal with. But 
numbers until lately were not considers 
Five-and-twenty years ago the Rusiiaa ® 
astery contained three hundred monks, an 
majority of these were Greeks; now t 
are eight hundred attached to it, and ^ 
very few exceptions these are Bn>“ 
Gradually, also, other foundations for 
monks have been established; an<l atte P 
have been made by them (it > 8 . Ml ' h -t 

_• -_ .-V. _..tones.until 


appropriate some of the other monasteries, 
the Greek monks have become thc r °“”^j 
frightened, and are persuaded that * P° ^ 
agency is at work in the background- 
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it ate of feeling now existing is desoribed by 
VIr. Riley in the following manner: 

* The original inhabitants of the Holy Moun¬ 
tain, being fully roused, have entered into a 
solemn compact never again to sell a foot of 
ground to the intruders; and to this resolu¬ 
tion they have adhered, so that for the last 
three years the Bussians have not been able to 
buy any land whatever, although they have 
offered enormous prices for it—as much as 
30,000 liras for a kelli worth 2,000. Thus they 
are obliged to make the most of what they have 
already, and consequently at their two great 
stations, Bussico and St. Andrew’s, they are 
hard at work with stones and mortar. Many 
are the tales told of lights seen at night on the 
mountain moving between these two com¬ 
munities, the evidence of secret communications 
carried on under the cover of darkness. The 
bitterness of feeling between the two parties 
may be imagined from the fact that the Greeks 
attribute the frequent fires which have taken 
place in their monasteries during the last fifty 
years to Bussian incendiaries.” 

The weak point of Mr. Biley’s volume is 
its prolixity. His enumerations of the 
numerous chapels in each monastery, with 
the names of the saints to whom they are 
dedicated, and his catalogues of relics, are 
beyond what the most ardent archaeologist 
could desire. These, it is true, can be 
skipped; but it is less easy to escape from his 
oft-repeated, however good-humoured, com¬ 
plaints of the discomforts of the journey, 
especially in respect of food and vermin. 
The latter of these evils are less numerous 
on Athos than in most parts of the interior of 
Turkey; and as to the use of rancid oil and 
butter for cooking in the monastic kitchens, a 
little tact and attention on the part of Mr. 
Biley’s travelling servant could easily have 
prevented that. Anyhow, it is better that 
such details should not be too constantly 
brought under the reader’s notice. It is 
impossible, also, not to feel that the romantic 
interest which attaches to these monasteries, 
as a unique specimen of the life of the middle 
ages—an interest which is found so con¬ 
spicuously in the description of them in 
Curzon’s Monasteries in the Levant —is here 
completely wanting. But, notwithstanding 
this, we can recommend this book as giving 
at once a truthful and an amusing account of 
a very remarkable community. 

H. F. Tozke. 


Memorials of the Church of SS. Peter and 
Wilfred, Ripon. Vols. I. and II. Edited 
by the Bev. J. T. Fowler for the Surtees 
Society. (Bernard Quaritch.) 

Mb. Fowlbb is a most careful and accurate 
editor. We may safely affirm that in the 
long series of the publications of the Suttees 
Society there are no volumes on which more 
minute care has been bestowed. The task of 
editing these Bipon memorials must have been 
a most arduous one. In preparing a chronicle 
or a series of account-rolls for the press little 
is required beyond minute attention to one 
original, with collations of other ancient 
copies, should such be in existence. This is 
by no means a light labour. The case is, 
however, far different when the editor has to 
group together documents gathered from many 
various depositories. Neither the editor nor 
his readers can ever feel quite satisfied that 
all the wheat has been garnered. In thei 


present case, though we feel sure that all 
reasonable care has been taken, we should not 
be surprised if some of the lost Bipon charters 
were to turn up in unlikely places. It 
was only iu the early part of last year that 
a charter of a Scottish abbey, hitherto 
quite unknown, was discovered in the evi¬ 
dence room of a great historic family in the 
west of England. The most imaginative of 
antiquaries would never have thought of 
searching iu such a place for the charter of 
a Scottish king, though when the find was 
made it was not difficult to trace the line by 
which the document had strayed so far away 
from its Northern home. Should any such 
happy discoveries be made relating to Bipon, 
we may feel well assured that Mr. Fowler 
will incorporate them in the third volume 
which he has promised us. 

If evpr the history of the Church of England 
in the Middle Ages is to be written with that 
fullness and accuracy which so great a subject 
demands, it can only be done after the records 
of the various episcopal sees and great religious 
houses are open to historical enquirers. Some 
day or other we may hope that all the bishops’ 
registers will be printed. We are many 
stages from this point yet, and are, therefore, 
particularly grateful tq Mr. Fowler for having 
given ns copious extracts from the York 
registers so far as they relate to Bipon. Some 
of the documents he has produced are of a 
high degree of interest. A controversy, some¬ 
times attended with much bitterness, has 
raged for the last three centuries as to the 
state of the morals of the clergy before 
England broke away from Borne. The allega¬ 
tions of extreme corruption that have from 
time to time been made, mainly as missiles in 
fierce theological warfare, have been as often 
refuted; but we fear that little impression 
has been made. Those who build up that which 
passes with them for historical knowledge on 
the sandy foundations furnished to them 
by the fierce word-war of the sixteenth 
century are not to be shaken by any 
contemporary evidence. We know that in 
the Middle Ages there was an amount of 
coarseness of language which is rarely found, 
though it is not extinct, among the refined 
classes at present; but we really have no 
evidence which proves that the parish priests 
or the regular clergy were, as a class, men of 
degraded lives. Much of what we read that 
seems to tell so severely against the mediaeval 
ecclesiastical system arose from the abuse of 
admitting men to minor orders who, as it 
would seem, gained thereby the protection of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and had never any 
intention of proceeding further. The liberties 
of the Church which Saint Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury struggled for, and gained in part, were 
perverted in a way he could never have 
dreamed of, and would have been the first 
to denounce could he have witnessed how 
they were used to protect persons leading 
a shameless life. In 1302 we find Walter 
of Kirkeby Malesrd 11 primam habens ton¬ 
surans ” proceeded against for having 
slain one of his neighbours; another person, 
who seems to have been an Irishman, for 
robbery committed in the forest of Galtrees; 
and after these follows a list of persons of 
the same class who, it is alleged, had been 
guilty of murder, robbery, burglary, and 
horse-stealing. A few pages further on we 


find five more of these clerics degraded for 
similar crimes. These degradations took 
place at the west door of the minster, we 
suppose in public. A list of ecclesiastics, 
knights, and others who were present at the 
ceremony is given. 

The practise of burying the bodies of the 
dead within the interior of churches seems to 
have been oommon in England in very early 
days. This abuse, which has not even in 
these days come to an end, was very prevalent 
in the latter middle ages. At Bipon it is 
pleasant to find that the authorities tried to 
put some limits to it, whether their reasons 
were theological or whether they had some 
imperfect ideas on the subject which some 
persons call sanitary science, it is impossible 
to tell. The order was that no one was to 
be buried within the minster “ nisi magnae 
et honestae personae et quae bene meritae 
fuerint erga ecclesiam memoratam.” These 
Bipon memorials are about the last plaoe 
in which it would have occurred to us 
to look for anything relating to sports and 
pastimes, yet here we find the name' of a 
game which is new to us. The editor states 
in a note that he knows nothing about it 
beyond what the text discloses. In 1312 a 
certain chaplain of Bipon, who seems not to 
have been leading a regular life, was charged 
with haring invented a pestiferous game 
called Dyngethryftes, which had become very 
seductive to his neighbours. To “ding” in 
the Northern dialects means to drive down or 
to throw with violence. So this new game, 
so long forgotten, probably had some relation 
to quoits or pitching the bar. 

Very few of the documents of which these 
volumes are composed are in English. There 
is, however, a curious petition, dated 1519, 
of a certain Bobert Tennant who claimed 
sanctuary. He seems to have been some sort 
of under-steward to the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, and was, or professed to be, in fear of 
his life, or of imprisonment, bv reason of 
alleged errors in his accounts. Mr. Fowler 
has printed all the known versions of the 
rhymed charter of Athelstan to the Church 
of Bipon. So much nonsense has been written 
about these verses that it is well to have 
them together in all their forms. So far 
from being of the time of Athelstan, every 
one who knows the earlier forms of English 
will be certain that they are, in their present 
forms, not earlior than the very end of the 
thirteenth century. We ourselves believe 
them to be somewhat later. 

Ebward Peacock. 
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Ben D’Tmion, Muddlemarsh, and other 
Novelette!. By H. E. Lester. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Ihslpiditt is not a characteristic of Mr. 
Boyle’s style, and The Treasure of Thorium! 
forms no exception to his now rather lengthy 
list of spirited and entertaining novels. 
There may be some who will confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the nature of the 
treasure, after being kept on the tip-toe of 
expectation through three whole volumes j but 
this is a matter of detail not affecting the 
merit of the story as a whole. A few of the 
scenes are cast in the Diamond .Fields—a 
region well-known to the author, and one in 
which he is perfectly at home. No one can 
delineate the adventurous life of the miners 
better than Mr. Boyle, and his pages re¬ 
citing gallant deeds are always thoroughly 
enjoyable. These are not the staple of the 
present work, however, which is chiefly 
noticeable for its sketches of character. The 
heroine, Hilda Esking, is a bright, beautiful, 
and brave English girl, who finds a worthy mate 
in the stalwart and courageous Eldred Thorbum, 
whose soul had never known the shadow of 
fear. Hilda’s father is a very rich man, and 
a perfect type of the fusty old antiquary. 
The description of his various storehouses of 
ancient relics and parchments, &c., is very 
racy. He has long had his eye upon the 
treasure of Thorburns, the exact whereabouts 
being only known to himself. Embarrassments 
had overtaken the proprietor of Thorburns, 
and Esking had advanced him so much money 
that he was completely in his power. When 
the former died, the place was to pass 
into Esking’s possession if he were not 
paid off within a certain number of days. 
The old antiquary was terribly chagrined 
when, just before the expiration of the 
allotted time, the money mysteriously arrived 
from South Africa, and was speedily fol¬ 
lowed by the heir, Eldred Thorbum. By 
strange means, however, Esking—who is a 
perfect fanatic on the subject of the treasure 
—seizes upon it in the dead of night. 
The reader will follow with interest the 
various stages of the narrative in which all 
this is unfolded, until he comes to the adjust- 
ment of every difficulty by the marriage of 
Hilda and Eldred. The visitor at the seaside 
would do well to send to Mudie’s for Mr. 
Boyle s last novel, for it is capital reading. 

The first volume of The Troullei of an 
Meireie is, in one respect, at least, like 
rharaoh s chariot wheels, which we are told 
“ drave heavily.” After the opening pages, 
we feel something like the unimpressionable 
traveller in Scotland, who wanted to know 
‘ when the scenery was going to begin.” We 
are looking for the troubles, but they do not 
seriously commence until midway into the 
second volume. However, Frances Kenyon is 
tolerably well persecuted—when the troubles 
do begin—by two wretched old maids, her 
guardians, who are both cruel and hypo¬ 
critical, while their brother, a very vulgar 
baronet, and one of the trustees of Frances’s 
large fortune, makes ducks and drakes of her 
money. In the end, having the prison cell in 
view, Sir Alexander Fraser endeavours to 
shoot himself; but he is saved by the girl he 
his injured, and she and her lover, George 
Cirmichael, consent not to put the law in 
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operation against him. In one portion of the 
work we are introduced to a bevy of 
clever girls, who are Admirable Crichtons 
in the number of subjects they essay; and 
there are some amusing sketches of scientific 
characters. The scientists, of course, are very 
severe upon each other’s shortcomings, and it 
is really painful to read of one lavant who 
has 

“ never heard of Owsjammikow’s paper on the 
limits of the vaso-motor centre in the rabbit, 
and does not seem to know of Lister’s work on 
all parts of the spinal cord of the frog having 
a vaso-motor influence. What is even more 
extraordinary, he never mentions any of the 
newer researches tending to show that strychnia 
acts as a depressor.” 

Our author Bkips lightly from science to 
music, from music to social movements, and 
from social movements to theology. The 
name of V Cecil Lucas ” is new to us; from 
internal evidence it apparently belongs to one 
of the fair sex. If this novel be her first, it 
evinces considerable promise; for, notwith¬ 
standing its defects, there are many excellent 
points about it, and sufficient ability to 
warrant the author’s being heard from again. 

The heroine of The Story of a Kin reminds 
us somewhat of Miss Khoda Broughton’s 
naughty young ladies. Without being quite 
so naughty, perhaps, she has the same par¬ 
tiality for climbing trees, and for behaving 
generally in a very unconventional manner. 
Genevra Farquhar is kissed under very extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances by a young gentleman 
she has met for the first time. It is true that 
she has been the victim of an accident, and 
Keith Moray, the osculatory offender, believes 
she is dying; but when she recovers, uncon¬ 
ventional as she is, she waxes very wroth. 
Nevertheless, a good deal follows from that 
first kiss; and it is the purpose of the novel 
to trace the relations of the two persons thus 
curiously thrown together, until the acquaint¬ 
ance culminates in marriage. As in the case 
of the story last noticed, there is a vulgar 
baronet to persecute the heroine with his 
attentions ; but all ends happily at last, though 
Miss Farquhar nearly kills her true lover acci¬ 
dentally with a revolver. Our chief complaint is 
i that it takes 930 pages to werk out the results 
of a kiss. Half that number would have been 
ample for wbat story there is to tell. But, 
in saying this, we would also candidly acknow¬ 
ledge that the author’s style is pleasant 
enough. In presenting us with “more cloth 
than dinner ”—to use a well-known Northern 
phrase—she errs most against herself. 

Our judges and magistrates affirm that the 
passion for betting on horses is sapping the 
foundations of commercial morality; but, 
before the mania reached these classes, it had 
wrought sad havoc among the “ upper ten.” 
The curse of betting, with all its attendant 
miseries, is once more ruthlessly exposed in 
Mis Own Enemy, which is professedly the 
story of a man of the world. Frank Carless, 
of Carless Manor, is the last survivor of au 
old county family. He leads a fast life in 
London; and his figure is a very familiar one 
at the Iloyal Comet Theatre, the home of 
burlesque, and a place calculated to shock the 
sensibilities of the Bishop of London. The 
Levity Bar, another London institution which 
will easily be recognised, is also one of 
Carle3s’s haunts. He is a very handsome 
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fellow, with a face more common imosj 
Italians and Spaniards than Englishmen, a! 
“ eyes of a deep liquid brilliancy thatequC- 
the eyes seen in portraits painted by DiVit 
and Murillo.” He bears away from t 
Comet Theatre and a host of admim 
Miss Montadore, a fascinating dancer, n 
privately marries her. The marriage is hr 
secret, however, for various reasons, one ban 
that Carless is supposed to be betrothal to; 
rector’s daughter in Southshire. He pel 
upon the turf, and plunges heavily, nttei; 
wrecking the paternal estate; and he fins!) 
sells the family portraits and paintings bj k 
Joshua Eeynolds, Bubens, Gerard Douw, Ve 
E yok, 'Wouvermans, &e. With the proceeds^ 
hopes to win everything baok, but, of ooars 
loses all. The end—a sadly too frequent® 
—comes at last: driven to despair, e 
having no hope of life, he commits suit 
under extraordinary circumstances. Ik 
literary merit of this work is only modentr 
but the story of folly and infatuation is *- 
told, and it will not have been written i: 
vain if it serve to point a very old moral 

One of the most ingenious of crimes h 
detailed in The Danvers Jewels, and the test 
is well kept until the end j then it is broifi' 
home in a manner that will much surpn* 
the reader. Tbe anonymous writer goes! 
the Scriptures for his motto —“ As the Ur 
liveth, I will run after him, and take s» 
what of him.” The chase is from IndiiJ 
England, and the prize is such diamonds a 
jewels as are unparalleled probably by sf 
English collection. Who it is that is r - 
after, together with the identity of - 
runner, is a study of really considers^ 
interest. 

Messrs. Vizetelly have added to their seie 
of “Boulevard Novels” Du Boisgobep 
Sealed Lips. It is not quite so thrilling* 
some of this writer’s stories, but it afforfu 
vivid picture of French morals and mam® 
and the interest never flags from the openi«g 
to the close. 

Mr. Lester’s parodies of contempt! 
novelists are clever in their way; butt* 
thought arises, was it worth all the twu® 
to elaborate them? They are carefullyd«W 
even to very slight terms of expression, 
we doubt whether the public much ctf® ® 
these laboriously evolved jeux d'esprit- W 
like something sharp, short, and deo* 1 *’ 
which gives a plainly recognisable tra®? 
burlesque of a subject or writer. Ik* 
of Mr. Lester’s parodies are those 
styles of Lord Beaconsfield and iff- 
James; but all are amusing, and w® 
thoroughly enjoyed by readers familial * 
the works of tbe several authors parodied’ 

G. Basset* S*n a ' 


RECENT LITERATURE• 
Ireland in the Days of Dean Swift- 
Bowles Daly. (Chapman & Halt) 
seasonable reprint of the Irish tracts 
by Swift between the years 1720 am1 q 
Drapier’s Letters have enjoyed so much ce ■ 
that they have cast into the shads[ eS! 
writings by the same author which a 1 ® 
disfigured by exaggeration and ef ® ,- u J 
witty. A JPropoeal for the U n * ver ?‘\u vroitb 
Irish Manufactures (1720) is aspect***! 
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reading. In this pamphlet the Dean would 
“ expostulate a little with our country land¬ 
lords ; who by immeasurable screwing and 
racking their tenants all over the kingdom 
have already reduced the miserable people to a 
worse condition than the peasants in France, 
or the vassals in Germany and Poland ” (p. 237). 
In his Two Letters relative to Ireland, he speaks 
of * ‘ the exactions of landlords ” as “ a grievance 
of above twenty years’ standing.” (p. 202). In 
A Modest Proposal, in which he proposes that 
infants in Ireland should be used for food, 
he sets down the number of those who are able 
to maintain their own children at thirty 
thousand couples—“ although I apprehend 
there cannot be so many under the present 
distresses of the kingdom.” This was in 1729. 
Swift has often been reproached for not writing 
a line against the grievous disabilities under 
which the Roman Catholics then suffered, and 
Dr. Daly entirely fails to meet this charge. 
The fact is, as all the world knows (except, 
apparently, his present commentator) the Dean 
of St. Patrick was a zealous Churchman. He 
was a man of genius, endowed with many 
noble qualities, and a genuine patriot; but 
tolerant he was not. There is, however, one 
passage at least in his writings which shows 
that he could conceive of the Catholic Church 
being the established Church of Ireland, but no 
passage that shows the most glimmering con¬ 
ception of the modem idea of a Free Church in 
a Free State. The passage referred to occurs 
in Two Letters, &c., where he speaks of “ the 
national religion, whatever kind may then 
happen to be established” (p. 213). In the 
same pamphlet there is one of Swift’s many 
diatribes against wives. 

“ la it not the highest indignity to human nature 
that men should be such poltroons as to suffer the 
kingdom to be undone by the vanity, &c., of their 
wives, who seem to be a kind of animal suffered for 
our sins to be sent into the world for the destruc¬ 
tion of families, &c., who, by long practice can 
reconoile the most pernicious foreign drugs [the 
Dean refers to tea] to their health and pleasure, 
provided they are but expensive, as starlings 
grow fat with henbane ” (p. 205). 

But we must refrain from further quotations. 
We regret we cannot praise the manner in 
which Dr. Daly has done his work. The intro¬ 
duction (saving its very lame conclusion) is 
pertinent and sensible, but the short notes 
which precede some of the pamphlets are very 
inadequate. The Legion Club is greatly in 
need of notes. The reader, not specially 
conversant with Irish history, requires to be 
told who was Waller and who was Morgan. 
A great deal of information could be given 
about the Act of William III. prohibiting the 
exportation of woollens manufactured in Ireland 
(p. 217), but Dr. Daly says nothing. It was 
mainly to please the members for Bristol and 
Tiverton that this Act was passed; and the 
Dean’s prophecy of the fate that would over¬ 
take those envious of Ireland’s prosperity has 
been to some extent realised. If we cannot 
praise Dr. Daly as a commentator, we can at 
least thank him for placing before us, in a 
handy volume, a few of the wittiest writings 
of Ireland’s wittiest son. 

Romance of the Wool-Trade. By James Bon- 
wick. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Mr. Bon wick 
has written much and read more. His present 
volume contains a prodigious mass of informa¬ 
tion. There is hardly an author who alludes to 
sheep or the art of weaving—from Homer, 
Herodotus, Columella, and Varro to the most 
recent writers—who has not been brought into 
requisition and copiously quoted from. The 
Wool-Trade does not suggest romantic ideas. 
The poets, indeed, have striven to keep up the 
romance attending the care of nibbling flocks; 
but even in “ As You Like It ” the details of a 
shepherd’s work are prosaic. Mn Bonwick 


has to travel back to Jason and the golden 
fleece to get a real romance. He admits that 
in Australia the death-blow has been dealt to 
the romance of a shepherd’s life by the prac¬ 
tice of wire-fencing the runs ; and improved 
means of communication have destroyed what 
he terms “ an interesting romance of the past ” 
in Yorkshire—the transporting of woollen goods 
by means of pack-horses along narrow and 
uneven lanes. Romantic as he is, Mr. Bonwick 
is no opponent of improvements, although he 
is inclined to think that the manufacturing 
hands in Yorkshire are not entirely gainers by 
the changes which have led to better wages. 

“ Workers,” he writes, “ though so poorly paid, 
lived in comfortable homes, plainly, but thor¬ 
oughly, well furnished, especially with a tall 
standing-up clock, and never suffered from lack 
of wholesome food, or of stout, though homely, 
garments. They bad their festivals and amuse¬ 
ments, enjoyed their cakes and ale, but were 
seldom absent from their church or chapel. In 
modern days, with wages so advanced, when food 
is both varied and dainty, when clothing is of 
expensive material and of fashion-make, with 
educational influences so convenient and abundant, 
mill-hands are scarcely richer, and not so inde¬ 
pendent as their ancestors, while they are the 
quicker thrown into the depths of poverty, and 
suffer more acutely by the fall when trade 
slackens.” 

Introduction to the Study of Dante. By Vin¬ 
cenzo Botta. (John Stark.) This is a republi¬ 
cation of Signor Botta’s contribution to the 
sixth centenary of Dante’s birth (1865), and 
will be cordially welcomed by those who want a 
guide to the great poet’s writings. We are 
told that the book is 

"dedicated to those students who, without enter¬ 
ing into any profound and extensive investigation 
of the various codices, commentaries, and writings 
on the subject, wish only to obtain a sufficient 
knowledge to appreciate m some degree the first 
and greatest literary monument of modern times.” 

This modest purpose the book seems well quali¬ 
fied to fulfil. We have tested it in various 
places; and, without binding ourselves abso¬ 
lutely to all the author’s opinions and inter¬ 
pretations, we believe that this introduction 
will be of considerable service to the ever 
increasing number of Dante students. 

Byron restudied in his Dramas. By William 
Gerard. (White.) The author of this work 
has the advantage of a new standpoint from 
which to contemplate a well-worn subject. 
The place of Byron among English or world- 
poets is a problem often discussed, but its 
solution will necessarily depend upon the idio¬ 
syncrasies or temperaments of those who pro¬ 
nounce judgment upon it. Mr. Gerard believes 
that a truer and higher view of the poet’s 
work is to be obtained by a careful study of 
his dramas, and a comparison of those dramas 
with those of the greatest masters of dramatic 
poetry, whether ancient or modern. On this 
theme he expatiates with an immense amount 
of enthusiasm, as well as with a creditable dis¬ 
play of poetical feeling and dramatic insight. 
His conclusions, on the whole, seem to us open 
to question; and his style, besides being 
naturally involved and over-laboured, is ren¬ 
dered needlessly obscure by redundancy of 
phrasing and an embarassing profusion of 
rhetorical ornamentation. This, e.g., is Mr. 
Gerard’s comparison of Byron with Victor Hugo 

(p. 208): 

" For whereas the self-stricken Byron, continually 
drawn out of and beyond himself by the constrain¬ 
ing conception of a wider human ideal, and ad¬ 
vancing with ever clearer spiritual vision, touches 
and grounds ever and anon on Olympian facts, 
Victor Hugo, always with some beclouded intima¬ 
tion of those facts, and always shifting, like cm 
ignis fatuus, about and athwart them with con¬ 
tinual glare and titanio movement and reverbera¬ 
tion of verte, never really grounds on them, but 


dominating all to a colossal egotism scantily 
relieved by enfranchising humour, does but render 
us a blurred impression of the universe increasingly 
bewildered and brilliantly confused.” 

Pilocereus Senilis, and other Papers. By Walter 
Moxon. (Sampson Low.) This collection, 
which is “dedicated to the students of Guy’s 
Hospital in memory of one of their most earnest 
and devoted teachers,” merits the attention of 
the general reader. Though addressed, in the 
first instance, to hospital students, the papers 
possess a more than common share of philo¬ 
sophical and literary, as well as of medical, 
interest. The value of their matter is enhanced 
by their style, which is generally pithy and 
quaint, and occasionally irresistibly humorous.' 

Studies in Social Life. By George 0. Larimer. 
(Sampson Low.) This book professes to be a 
review of the principles, practices, and problems 
of society. No one can therefore reasonably 
object to its being discursive. A fairer 
objection is that its so-called author is 
not the author at all of a large pro¬ 
portion of its pages. Book writing is being 
reduced to an art by our American cousins. 
Scissors and paste are the symbols of this new 
literature. Take chapter v. for instance, and 
cut out of it all the extracts from newspapers, 
and how much is left P This chapter, which 
deals with “The Vices of Society,” is a fair 
sample of the author’s manner. It is stuffed 
with most interesting quotations, and breathes 
a healthy tone, but is marred by stilted lan¬ 
guage and want of continuity. This is the 
mult of books that are the mere nosegays of 
other writers’ thoughts and sentiments. The 
quotations are pitchforked in regardless of 
argument and sequence. We lately noticed 
Dr. Knighton’s Struggles for Life. After read¬ 
ing the present work we fear that we may have 
- been too severe on Dr. Knighton, for all the 
faults of his book are exaggerated in the 
present. Still we can recommend Dr. Lorimer’s 
“ Studies ” as an instructive and (with judicious 
skipping) an interesting book. 

Social Arrows. By Lord Brabazon. Second 
Edition. (Longmans.) We are glad to welcome 
a second and enlarged edition of the Earl of 
Meath’s well-known book. His arrows con¬ 
tinue to possess the primary virtue of such 
weapons when well directed— i.e., they hit the 
mark. All his readers will wish him success in 
his arduous contest with the many inequalities 
and imperfections of our social system. Perhaps 
not the least phenomenal among those imper¬ 
fections is the meagre support schemes of active 
philanthropy receive from members of his own 
order. 

For Further Consideration. By Edward 
Butler. (Elliot Stock.) The author of For 
Good Consideration has in this volume presented 
us with another work, conceived and written 
on nearly similar lines. That many of his 
thoughts and fancies are worthy of further 
consideration we should be far from denying. 
But, as a whole, the book is so unequal both in 
style and matter that many of its readers would 
probably be inclined to take “ further” in the 
sense of indefinite postponement. 

(Lucres Diverses. Par Eugene Bodichon. 
(Paris : Leroux.) This interesting little volume 
will serve as a pleasant memorial of a veritable 
pioneer of civilisation. For nearly forty years 
“ l’honnete Bodiohon” devoted his inde¬ 
fatigable energies to tho cause of humanity in 
Algeria. He gave his medical services 
gratuitously to afl comers; and from the be¬ 
ginning of his residence in the colony he 
pressed upon the French Government various 
theories, all of which have since been acted 
upon. In particular he advocated the substi¬ 
tution of a civil for a military rtgiine, tribal and 
not individual responsibility for insurrections, 
and, most strenuously of all, the “reboise- 
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ment ” of the country. The part played by 
Bodichon in introducing the Eucdlypu s globulus 
into Algeria would alone have entitled him to 
the gratitude not only of his own countrymen 
but also of all colonising peoples. The greater 
part of these (Euvrcs Diversts consists of 
thoughts on morality, religions, aesthetics, 
and mythology—thoughts which although dis¬ 
connected, and mostly of questionable origin¬ 
ality, are yet on the whole instructive. An 
analysis of the character of Bonaparte “au 
point de vue de la physiologic et du positivism ” 
is really valuable. It appeared some years 
ago in Temple Bar, and is said to have caused 
a wholesome modification in Carlyle’s opinion 
of the revolutionary hero. For the rest, 
some speculation of a general nature on the 
progress of the future leads Dr. Bodichon to 
indicate the special parts which, according to 
his views, England, Germany, and Franoe 
respectively are called upon to play. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mbs. Ross is about to publish the corres¬ 
pondence of her mother, grandmother, and 
great grandmother—Lady Duff Gordon, Mrs. 
Barah Austin, and Mrs. John Taylor. Anyone 
in possession of letters from either of these 
ladies is requested to send them to the care of 
Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has undertaken to edit 
for the Clarendon Press the Contes de ma Mere 
I’Oye of Charles Perrault (1697), the literary 
source of nearly all the most familiar fairy tales 
of Europe. 

Miss A. Mart F. Robinson, author of a 
“ Life of Margaret of Navarre,” has made a 
selection of the best tales in the “ Heptameron ” 
of that queen, which she is able to dedicate to 
ladies and antiquaries. It will be published 
by Mr. George Red way, under the title of The 
Fortunate Lovers. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have secured 
the right of translating Prince Napoleon’s new 
work, entitled Napoleon et ses Ditracteurs, 
which will be published in Paris in September. 

The next volume in the series of “ Great 
Writers,” published by Mr. Walter Scott, will 
be Keats, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 

Mrs. Boqer’s Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of 
Somerset will be issued shortly by Mr. George 
Redway. The work, whioh extends to nearly 
700 pages, treats of such diverse personalities 
as Bladud and Beau Nash, the Fair Rosamond, 
and Mrs. Hannah More. 

Mr. Redway will also publish in a few weeks 
The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas 
Cranmer, the first Reforming Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The author is Mr. C. H. Collette. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
"Popular County Histories” will be the 
History of Warwickshire, by Mr. Samuel 
Timmins. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clare, of Edinburgh, 
announce for publication early this month a 
translation of Prof. Domer’s posthumous work, 
A System of Christian Ethics, edited by his son, 
Dr. A. Doraer. The translation has been exe¬ 
cuted by Prof. 0. M, Mead (late of Andover) 
and the Rev. R. T. Cunningham. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will publish next 
week John Bull’s Army, from a French Point of 
View, by Capt. H. France. 

Mr. F. A. Blaydeb, the editor of the 
Visitations of Bedfordshire, proposes to print by 
subscription several thousand extracts from the 
bishop’s transcripts, and from parish registers 
of the archdeaconry of Bedford, relating to the 
principal families in the county. Mr. Blaydes’ 
address is—Shenstone Lodge, Bedford. 
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Mr. J. J. Cartwright has been appointed 
secretary of the Public Record Office, in the 
place of Mr. John Edwards, resigned. 

The Rev. Dr. Atkinson has nearly finished 
his edition of the Cartulary of Furness Abbey. 
The text and introduction are done, and the 
index nearly complete. He has also revised 
fifteen sheets out of seventeen of the new part 
of his “ Borough Records of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire” from the archives at North¬ 
allerton. He will next take up his long- 
suspended " Charters of Rievaulx Abbey,” and 
then probably get the second edition of his 
Cleveland Glossary to press for the English 
Dialect Society. His collection of North- 
Riding folklore will, it is hoped, be put into 
shape by his daughter, Miss Sybil Atkinson, 
ana ultimately printed. Dr. Atkinson is still 
hale, and a hud worker, at seventy-four. 

Mr. R. Satage, the librarian of the Shak- 
spere Museum, has made good way with his 
copy of the Stratford parish registers. He 
continues printing his extracts from the neigh¬ 
bouring parish registers in the Stratford Herald. 
The names of Sly, Hacket, &c., occur in them. 
Mr. Wadley has found “ Walter, son of John 
Flewallin,” baptized at Crowle in 1038; and 
at Great Hampton, near Evesham, John, son 
of Nicolas Fumyfall, bora August 16, 1581, 
married Anne Thorn, June 24, 1613. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell, second-hand book¬ 
seller and agent for the sale of the Shelley 
Society’s publications—who was himself the 
editor of the facsimile reprint of Alastor —has 
removed his shop from Havers took Hill to one 
of the new buildings in Charing Cross Road. 

Messrs. Macmillan have lately introduced 
what is, so far as we know, a novel method of 
indicating that certain books they publish are 
not new, but only new editions. The title-page 
is altogether silent on the matter, which is in 
itself rather an embarrassing circumstance, 
though, of course, the date is not missing. But 
on the verso of the title-page, where one would 
expect to find nothing but the imprint, the 
curious may discover a legend that is some¬ 
times of no little bibliographical interest For 
example, concerning Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang’s prose translation of the Odyssey — 
concerning which we cannot refrain from 
remarking (from experience) that it forms aa 
incomparable holiday present for either boy or 
girl—we learn that it first appeared in March, 
1879; that a revised edition was called for in 
November of the same year; that it was 
reprinted four times more before 18S6; and 
that the present issue costs only 4s. 6d. Never¬ 
theless, we confess to a feeling of regret that 
the essential imformation should not be oon- 
veyed, in the old-fashioned manner, on the 
first page to which everybody turns. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“queen’s bower”—new forest. 

Woods, ye are England’s voices: Chaucer wove 
A woodland measure, Spenser's heavenly maid 
Moved thro’ the forest, Shakspere’s sun and shade 

Of soul was wood-born, Milton to the grove 

Turned his deep diapason, Shelley’s love 
And Keats' empassioned utterance betrayed 
The wood's mellifluous power, and down the 
glade 

The trees did Wordsworth’s saddened song reprove. 

But never till I saw these beach trees stand 
In their bewildering leaflness, and heard 
The laughing birds, and saw the startled fawn 
Leap through the ferns head-high upon the 
lawn, 

Knew I what heart of song to bless the land 
These deep suggestive wildernesses btirred. 

H. D. Rawnslby. 
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Two clergymen of repute in the literary v«| 
have been taken from us recently. TheHs 
Alexander Napier, vicar of Holkham and net 
of Egmere with Waterden, both in Norial 
and both in the gift of the Earl of Lacestss 
died at Holkham Vicarage on August q 
aged 73. He took his degree of B. A at Triiif 
College, Cambridge, in 1838, and had held m 
incumbency of the above-mentioned liviaJ 
sinoe 1847. Mr. Napier edited the theologiri 
works of Barrow and translated Neander'so- 
planation of St. Paul's epistle to the FhiHp. 
plans and the general epistle of St. James, ail 
also the study of Michaelis on the Holkham brn 
of Thucydides. But the work by which he n 
best known is his edition of Boswell’s Joiud 
It was an excellent piece of work, in rli 
Boswell’s immortal composition was not cmsbsj 
by exclusive annotation; and, but for the sf 
more admirable edition which has since bea 
produced by the care of Dr. Birkbeck Mi' 
would long have remained as the standiri 
edition. The first impression appeared in coadt 
form at the close of 1883; but the secasii 
edition, with some more letters from Bosvd 
and an enlarged index, was published in a 
cheap volumes at the end of 1884. The ex¬ 
cluding volume in both editions oonsuted d 
a collection of “Johnsonians” selected 
remarkable judgment by Robina Napier, hr j 
wife, and a lady previously and favoursbit 
known for other works in literature. 

The Rev. James Hildyard died at Ingolto 
near Grantham, on August 27, aged 78. & 
graduated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, goaf I 
out as B.A. in 1833, and for several yean " 1 1 
fellow and tutor of his college. His nuiversitj 
career was very distinguished. He was Bs® 
scholar in 1831, chancellor’s medallist ini® 
members’ prizeman in 1832 and 1833, and thr* 
times did he win Sir William Browne’s .gw 
medals. In 1846 he acoepted the college living 
of Ingoldsby, worth about £650 a year; 
that calm retirement he had remained e« 
since. He was the author of many MS* 
sermons and tracts, and of a volume of term# 
preached at Whitehall in 1843-4. Many y*> 
after he had withdrawn into Lincolnshire m 
name became celebrated in clerical circles by 
his “ Ingoldsby Letters ” in reply to the bishop 1 
on the vexed question of the desirability® 
revising the Book of Common Prayer. S* 1 ®* 
series of these letters were published between 
1858 and 1863 under the pseudonym of' }* 
goldsby”; but his name was given as 
author on the fourth and enlarged edition 
in 1879. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EVANQELI8TABIUM OF 8T. MARGARET OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Aug. 29,1887. 

There is little to add to the artistic and 
palaeographical descriptions of this MS given 
in the Academy of August 6 and 20 by Mr. 
Madan and Prof. Westwood. 

In the Passion lectures, and there only, 
small golden capitals commence each sentence, 
consisting of words spoken by our Lord him- 
self. This may be an indication of the elaborate 
mode of the recitation of the Passion lectures 
usually marked by the three symbols f o. s. 
or a. m. b. 

Names have been written, possibly by a 
later, but still by a very early hand, over the 
genealogy of St. Matthew, occupying the first 
two pages of text and nine lines of the third 
page. 

The presence of a solitary Lombardio “a” 
in the centre of the word Abraham in golden 
letters, on the first page of the text, must im¬ 
ply that the scribe was familiar with that form 
of writing. 

Allow me now to say something about the 
liturgical import of this MS. Its discovery 
adds one more to the very limited list of known 
extant pre-Beformation Scottish service- 
books, increasing their number, so far as my 
knowledge goes, from twelve to thirteen. 
None of these, except the Book of Deer, are 
connected with the ancient Celtic Church. 
None of them, except the Book of Deer 
and the Evangeli atari urn of St. Margaret, are 
earlier than the thirteenth century. 

St. Margaret imported this MS. from Eng¬ 
land, It is Scottish as to its use, but it is not 
the work of a Scottish scribe or artist. The 
Anglo-Scottish queen was an enemy of the old 
Celtic Church, with its services, customs, and 
office-books. Her biographer, AUred, tells us 
how she abolished the older Liturgy, and in¬ 
troduced the Boman or Anglo-Boman missal in 
its place : 

“Fuere praeterea in quibusdam Scotiae locia 
qni contra totius Eccleaiae morem missas oele- 
brare solerent. Quod regin a zelo Dei accensa ita 
destruere et profligare studuit, ut postea in toto 
Scotorum regno qui tale allquid attentaret nemo 
repertus sit.’*—Surius. Edit. Tom. iii. p. 379. 


Therefore this MS. throws light upon what 
Queen Margaret introduced into Scotland, not 
upon what she found there. 

We append a detailed list of to its contents, 
assigning each gospel to its own day, of which 
assignment there is no sort of indication in the 
MB.: 

I Propritm d* Ttmport .] 


•Fes. it. Hebd. i. Adv. 

Fes. ir. Quatuor Tem- 
porum. 

Vigilfa Natiy. Domini. 

Die Natir. Domini Missa i. 
it i, ,, ,, iii. 

Die Oircumciaionis. 
Epiphania Domini. 

OctaTis Epiphaniae. 

Dom. i. Quadragessimae. 
Dom. in ramis palmarum. 
Fes. iii. Hebd. banctae. 

" jj-, •• it 
„ ri. in Farasceue. 
Sabbato Sancto. 
DieFaschae. 

Fee. ri. post Paacha. 
Sabbato ,, „ 

*Fes. iv. Hebd. post Paacha 


Mar. i. 1-8. 

Luc. i. 26-38. 

Mat. 18-21. 

Luc. ii. 1-14. 
loan. i. 1-14. 

Luc. il. 21. 

Mat. ii. 1-12. 

Mat. iii. 13-17. 
Mat. iv. 1-11. 

Mat. xxri.-xxtii. 
Mat. xiv.-xv. 46. 
Luc. xxii.-xxiii. S3, 
loan, xviil.-xix. 
Mat. xxviii. 1-7. 
Mar. xvi. 1-7. 

Mat. xxviii. 16-20. 
loan. xx. 1-9. 

Luo. xxir. 1-12. 


Yigilia Asoensionis. loan. xvii. 1-11. 

Die Ascensionis. Mar. xvi. 14-20. 

Die Pentecoates. loan. xiv. 23-31. 

[Proprium Sanctorim .] 

Die S. Andreae. [Nov. 30.] Mat. iv. 18-22. 

Puriflcatione B.M.V. [Feb. Luo. ii. 22-32. 

2 ] 

Assumtione B.M.Y. [Aug. Luc. x. 38-42. 

15.] 

Decollations S. Joh. Bapt. Mar vi. 17-29. 

[Aug. 29.] 

tYigilia Natir. 8. Joh. Luo. i. 1-4. 

Bapt. [June 23 ] 

* Mat. i. 1-16. bung after Matins before the 
first Mass on Christmas Day. 

t Mat. xx. 17-19. Missa Yotiva de Sancta 
Oruce. 

All the above Gospels are common to the 
Boman and Sarum Missals, except those marked 
* which are found only in the Sarum; and 
that marked f which is found in neither the 
Boman nor the Sarum use. The only Evan- 
gelistarium in which I have found it is the 
eleventh-century Anglo-Saxon MS. once 
belonging to Bishop Leofric of Exeter, now 
in the Cambridge University Library (MS. i. 1, 
ii. 11), where it forms the opening part of the 
Gospel for the Vigil of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, to which I have accordingly 
assigned it in the above list. Seven blank lines 
follow this Gospel in the Bodleian MS. which 
at first sight suggests that the scribe intended 
to oontinue the Gospel, but accidentally 
omitted to do so. Yet, as this phenomenon 
of unocoupied lines occurs at the bottom of each 
of the four pages facing the pictures of the 
evangelists some other explanation must be 
given of it. 

From the smallness of the MS. it must be 
inferred that it was intended not for public 
church use, but for private devotion. Earlier 
and complete Evangelistaria are in existence. 
This is very incomplete. What principle guided 
the selection, espeoidly the very limited selec¬ 
tion of Saints Days P St. Andrew’s Day always 
commences the Proprium Sanctorum, and that 
Apostle has also an early legendary connexion 
with Scotland. Festivals of the B. Y.M. explain 
themselves. I can find nothing in the extant 
biographies of St. Margaret to account for the 
prominenoe given to St. John the Baptist. 

I regret to have been unable to compare the 
contents of this MS. with the contents of the 
two small eleventh-century Evangelistaria 
mentioned by Prof. Westwood in the Academy 
of August 20, belonging to Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and Wadham College, Oxford. I 
visited both places last week for the purpose of 
doing so; but in neither case was the librarian 
iv residence, or any other officer through whom 
access to the library could be obtained. It 
would be well if such colleges would follow 
the example of Jesus and University Colleges, 
Oxford, which have handed all their MSS. to 
the care of the Bodleian Library, where they 
can always be seen. F. E. Warren. 


THE NAME OF “ OXFORD.” 

London: Auk- 97,1887. 

After I had read and laid aside Mr. Eers- 
lake’s letter in the Academy of to-day, it 
suddenly occurred to me that certain words 
quoted and repeatedly alluded to by the writer 
were my own. Having made this discovery, I 
hasten to disclaim any intention of personal 
discourtesy to Mr. Eerslake, from whose in¬ 
genious writings on points of history and topo¬ 
graphy I have learned so many things that I 
should not think of treating their author other¬ 
wise than with respect. At the same time it ts 
true that I would rather not argue with him 
on questions of philology, because when he 
writes on such questions he generally seems to 
me hopelessly to misunderstand the propositions 


which he impugns, and most of his arguments 
appear to me not merely unsound but absolutely 
unmeaning, as, no doubt, mine do to him. 

I had resolved not to write further on the 
question (which to me is no question) of the 
etymology of “ Oxford.” I will, however, 
refer to one or two points in Mr. Eerslake’s 
letter—not with any hope of convincing Mr. 
Eerslake, but to satisfy any doubts that may be 
entertained by others with whom I have some 
common ground of agreement. 

Mr. Eerslake seems to think that a reference 
to the names of Exeter (Exanoeaster) and 
Cheltenham in some way supports his con¬ 
tention about “Oxford.” Now, Exan- and 
Celtan- are the regular combining forms of the 
river names of which the nominative oases were 
Em and Celta. If the name of Oxford had 
appeared in the earliest documents as Oxanford, 
it would have been clear that it either meant 
“ ford of the ox ” (a rather unlikely sense), or 
was derived from an otherwise unknown river- 
name Oxa, which must, in that case, have 
belonged either to the “ Isis ” or the Cher well. 
But among the many instances in which Oxford 
is mentioned in the Chronicle the form Oxanford 
never occurs; it is always Oxna-, Oxena-, or 
some other tecognised variant of the genitive 
plural. It is quite clear that the writers of all 
the earliest documents thought the name meant 
“ford of oxen.” Is this suoh an unlikely 
origin for the name that we must needs affirm 
that these writers were mistaken ? Will any 
one dispute the following propositions: (1) 
that there are such things as oxen-fords; (2) 
that there was a ford at Oxford, as is shown by 
the name itself; (3) that this ford may have 
been an oxen-ford; (4) that a hamlet that stood 
near to an oxen-ford would, acoordiug to 
many analogies, takes its name from the ford, 
and that the name would be retained when 
the hamlet grew into a town ? But it may be 
suggested that “ possibly ” the name in pre¬ 
historic English days may have been Ocoanford 
(ford of the Oak); and that when the “Isis” 
had ceased to be oalled Occa, the name of the 
town, being no longer intelligible, was cor¬ 
rupted into Oxnaford to give it a semblance of 
meaning. Granted the possibility; but, until 
some evidence is produced for them, possibilities 
of this sort are not worth entertaining. It is 
true that—not the “ Isis,” but one of its tribu¬ 
taries at a distanoe below Oxford—bears the 
name of Ock (Occa); and Mr. Eerslake asserts 
that tributary rivers often retain the names 
which onoe belonged to the main stream. It 
may be so; but what proof is there that it is 
so in this particular instance P None whatever. 
But what about Oseney and the name of Ouse P 
Well, the documentary form of Ouse is W6sa 
or U'sa ; for O'sa as a variant there is, so far as 
I know, no authority. If Oxnaford be a cor¬ 
ruption of W&sanford or O'sanford it cannot 
also be a corruption of Ocoanford ; we must 
make our election. But those who assert that 
Oxnaford is a corruption at all are simply in 
the position of an advocate who should claim a 
verdict against the weight of the evidence, on 
the ground of the undeniable proposition that 
verdiots in accordance with the evidence are 
sometimes wrong after all. 

Mr. Eerslake adduces the form ‘' Escancastre ” 
as proving something which “some of your 
correspondents ” have denied. He seems to 
mean the commonplace fact that sc and x some¬ 
times interchange; but who are the deniers P 
I give them up to Mr. Eerslake, pollice verso. 

In support of his contention that tributaries 
often retain the ancient name of the main 
stream, Mr. Eerslake refers to the owe of the 
Yorkshire Ure. He says that it is “ indisput¬ 
able ” that this was the ancient name of the 
river now otlled Ouse. Will he permit me, ui 
my turn, to offer “ a protest against infalli¬ 
bility”? From my point of view, it seem* 
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indi-putable that the ancient Celtic name of 
York was Eburacon (Latinised as Eburacum), 
from which, according to the “laws” which 
Mr. Kerslake scorns, the later forms, Old 
Welsh Ebrauc, later Welsh Evrauc (sometimes 
written Eurauc), modern Welsh E/rog, regularly 
descend, and of which the Anglian Eoferwic is 
an easily explained corruption. It is likely, 
though not certain, that Eburacon is derived 
from a river-name Ebura, denoting either 
the Ouse or the Foss. The Gaulish Ebura 
has become Eure, and it is quite possible that 
Ure may be the modern English form of Ebura. 
But until documentary proof is found, this is 
only a plausible guess, not an “ indisputable ” 
fact. 

Mr. Kerslake’s argument for the antiquity of 
the name of Isis is that Leland uses it “ without 
philological purpose.” Now, anyone who is 
familiar with Leland knows that “ philological 
purpose” is constantly present with him. 
Leland says explicitly that Isis is the Latin, 
Ise the British, and Ouse the English form of 
one and the same name. He is very fond of 
inventing Latin place-names out of his own 
head—his Buccinum for Buckingham is the first 
instance that occurs to me. Wherever he finds 
an “ Ouse” he considers himself at liberty to give 
Ise and Isis as its equivalents. I think it could be 
shown how he arrived at this; but the matter 
is a little complicated, and I will not now enter 
into doubtful questions. As to the “Isis” of 
Oxford, Leland seems to have evolved an Ouse 
out of the names of Oxford and Oseney, and 
then to have translated it according to his own 
rule into Isis, finding confirmation of the equi¬ 
valence in the name of the Thames, which— 
presumably not “without philological purpose” 
—he spells as Tamite. I do not absolutely 
assert that “ Isis ” is an imaginary name, but 
it cannot be regarded as authentic until safer 
authority is found for it than Leland—whose 
“Itinerary” I heartily wish some competent 
scholar would re-edit. If the name of the 
Oxford river was ever really Isis, Wusa, O'sa, 
or Occa, it is strange that no documentary 
record of any of these names exists. The early 
charters, so far as I have been able to discover, 
know the river only as “ Temese.” 

Mr. Eerslake kindly says that he wonld 
admit the so-called phonological laws, “ when 
duly sworn,” to the witness-box. All right, if 
the tribunal be competent and impartial. But 
I fear that when Mr. Eerslake is on the bench 
there will be a committal for perjury whenever 
a witness throws doubt on the judge’s foregone 
conclusion. Henry Bradley. 


"INITIALS AND PSBUDONYMS.” 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.: Aug. 17, 1887. 

Because my Initial* and Pseudonyms has the 
same initials and pseudonyms, among a great 
many others, as Mr. Thomas’s book, it does 
not follow by any means that I have taken 
them from that book. There is not one of 
them that cannot be found elsewhere. All the 
original sources of information open to him 
have been open to me, and then the British 
Museum Catalogue gives many of them. 

I propose to point out in a few cases how my 
entries differ from Mr. Thomas’s and agree with 
this latter catalogue. Your readers can verify 
my statements if they will take the trouble to 
compare my book with his, and then with the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

His first entry is “A. Matthew Arnold”j 
compare my entry with his and then with the 
British Museum Catalogue, and it will be found 
unlike his, and like the latter. 

“A. Arthur Cleveland Coxe ” is found in the 
British Museum Catalogue as well as in his 
book; what proof is there, then, that I took 
it from him and not from the British Museum 
Catalogue P 


Look at “ A Barrister.” He has four under 
this pseudonym. I have twenty-nine. Many 
of mine are found in the British Museum Cata¬ 
logue, and arranged in the same order. Why 
need I take his, whioh are in a different order, 
and one, at least, different from mine, which is 
like the British Museum Catalogue P I refer 
to the work by Barron Field, where he gives 
the title as “ Hints to witnesses in a court of 
justice. 1815.” I have the title like the 
British Museum Catalogue, viz.: “Hints to 
witnesses in courts of justice. L. 1815.” 

Mr. Thomas will not find in my book his 
absurd mistake of making “ Joshua Coffin ” the 
pseudonym for H. W. Longfellow, nor “ A 
Haole ” for “ A Liholiho.” 

Besides the ones found in the British Museum 
Catalogue, Mr. Thomas’s book is full of the 
commonest initials and pseudonyms that are 
met with anywhere in American and English 
catalogues. I am not aware that anywhere he 
gives credit to the sources from which he takes 
them. 

I have made free use of the splendid works 
of Halkett and Laing, Boase and Courtney, 
and Guferard. Halkett and Laing has had a 
large sale in this country. All the libraries that 
are able to buy it do buy it, and my book will 
not affect the demand for it in the slightest 
degree. But there was need of a less expen¬ 
sive work for the smaller libraries, that should 
also be fuller than that could possibly be of 
American names and pseudonyms. My book 
will supply that want. I have taken “ every 
little pseudonym or article under initials ” from 
Boase and Courtney, because my book has 
gone, and is to go, into the largest libraries in 
Europe, and because it is just those little things 
that are the most difficult to find. 

Mr. Thomas save that “ the English part [of 
my work] is bo full of errors, &c.” An Eng¬ 
lish critic says of it: “So far as I can judge, 
it is singularly free from errors.” And after 
two years’ use and a careful revision less than 
one hundred errors have been found in the 
first part; one hundred in 12,000. Mr. Frey 
must have spent much time and labour in col¬ 
lecting Voltaire’s pseudonyms, as QuSrard gives 
no collected list of them. 

William Cushing. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE “ SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.” 

Sheffield: August 89,1887. 

Happening to refer to the Academy for 
1884, I notioed a letter from Mr. W. Roberts 
in the issue for August 30, of that year (No. 
643), in which he states that copies of the 
editions containing the “ Continuation ” of the 
Sentimental Journey are not often to be met 
with. I purchased recently (for the modest 
sum of 4d.) a copy of the MDCCLXIX Edition, 
which contains the Sentimental Journey, in four 
volumes, the latter two being devoted to the 
“ Continuation ” by Eugenius, and the tome 
being completed by “ A Political Romance.” 
I find that the British Museum copy, which 
ends at p. 276, not only does not contain “A 
Political Romance,” but also wants eight pages 
of the completion of the Sentimental Journey. 
This edition seems to have been overlooked by 
Lowndes. I may add that the “ Continuation ” 
of the Sentimental Journey is worthy of the 
reputation of the author of Crazy Tales for 
coarseness. Leonard C. Smithers. 


SCIENCE. 

The Origin of Mountain Ranges: considered 
experimentally, structurally, dynamically, 
and in relation to their Geological History. 
By T. Mellard Reade. (Taylor & Franois.) 
In speculating on the causes whioh have given 
birth to mountain ranges, it should be borne 


in mind that the phenomena sought to h 
explained are of so complex a character as ti 
leave room for the play of a plurality t! 
agencies. So far from any single hy potheai 
being accepted as an adequate exp l ana ti on d 
the entire mechanism, it is fortunate for i 
given hypothesis if it be admitted to expre* 
even a partial truth. Such an admission will 
be readily made by most readers in favour of 
the views enunciated by Mr. Mellard Reads 
in this treatise. Whatever opposition may hi 
offered to these views, it can hardly be sail 
that Hie author has been either rash or un¬ 
practical. His speculations represent yean 
of patient thought, while they possess the 
rare advantage of being put forth by one wha 
commands a practical knowledge of mechanics : 
acquired during a long professional career a 
an engineer and architect. Even those 
geologists who may differ from his conclusia&f 
will not withhold a respectful hearing to Mr. 
Reade’s arguments. 

At the present day, most geologists who 
seek to explain the origin of mountain-chaiu 
base their explanation on the shrinkage 
of the earth’s nucleus due to secular cooling 
The interior of the earth slowly cools, and k 
cooling contracts; while the crust in seeking 
to accommodate itself to the dimini s he d 
interior becomes thrown into puckers, re¬ 
sembling—to use a hackneyed phrase—4k 
wrinkled skin of a withered apple. It is 
these puckers and wrinkles, worn down by 
subsequent denudation, that form the bolder 
physical features of the earth’s surface. 

With this “ contraction hypothesis ” geo¬ 
logists generally have expressed themaelw 
fairly satisfied. Unable in most cases 5a 
discuss for themselves the subtle problems o l 
terrestrial dynamics, they have accepted with 
becoming gratitude what others, more familiar 
with physical investigations, have piscel 
before them as possible and probable. But 
here and there a geologist, with some mastery 
of physics and mathematics, has ventured ti 
raise a dissentient voice. Such a voice war 
heard when the Rev. Osmond Fisher, some 
years ago, published his Physics of th* Earth 
Crust ; such a voice is again heard in the 
pages of Mr. Mellard Reade’s treatise. 

Acoording to Mr. Reade, the favourite hypo¬ 
thesis of contraction by loss of heat is utterly 
incompetent to account for the phenomena 
of mountain-building; indeed, he believer 
that “ the cooling of our earth has not ex¬ 
tended to suoh a depth that we need coasto 
the internal contraction as a geological cure.” 
His own view—the view which it is the 
prime object of this treatise to expound— 
regards mountain-ranges as due to sedimenta¬ 
tion, accompanied by local changes of tem¬ 
perature in the earth’s crust. First and 
foremost he holds it necessary for mountain- 
arcbitecture that extensive deposits be laid 
down, these deposits being usually sediments, 
but occasionally volcanic materials. After a 
survey of the chief mountain-districts of the 
world, Mr. Reade is led to the conclusion that 
“no great range of mountains was ever 
ridged np except in areas of great pterions 
sedimentation.” So great is the thickness of 
these deposits that in most mountain areas it 
is probably to be reckoned in miles. Now 
one of the effects of loading any part of the 
earth’s crust with sediment is to produce a 
rise of temperature—a rise felt partly in the 
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new deposit itself, and partly in that portion 
of the old crnst upon which the deposit 
reposes. The thermal effects of sedimentation 
were pointed out by Babbage more than hall a 
century ago, and Mr. Reade now follows 
up the subject by studying with care the 
consequences of such an elevation of tem¬ 
perature. 

It is evident that the rise of temperature 
tends to produce expansion equally in all 
directions; but this tendency is resisted by 
the masses of rock bounding the area which 
is looally heated. It has been assumed that, 
it the horizontal extension be cheoked, the 
increase in the bulk of the strata must needs 
take place upwards. Mr. Reade, however, 
points out that this is not necessarily the 
case ; for, instead of a direct upheaval, pres¬ 
sures would be set up in the mass, pro¬ 
ducing folding, contortion, crushing, and other 
mechanical effects incidental to mountain- 
making. 

Under enormous pressures, the most rigid 
rocks will probably assume a condition of 
ductility similar to that which Tresca detected 
in his experiments on metals, and boldly 
called the “ flow of solids.” When a deep- 
seated plastic rock is forced to move by a 
tendency to dilate, it will naturally flow in 
the direction of least resistance, squeezing 
itself, for instance, along the axis of an 
anticline and thus contributing to the up- 
rearing of a mountain chain. 

At any one period it is probable that the 
expansion of a rock, or its ridging-up, will 
not be great; but every recurring elevation 
of temperature will produce a fresh increase 
of bulk, tending to renewed movement, and 
by these successive creeps the mountain-chain 
may ultimately be raised. It is known to 
engineers that when an expanded body of low 
tensile strength is cooled, it does not pull 
itself back absolutely to its old position; and 
hence if it be repeatedly heated and cooled a 
permanent extension is produced. It thus 
comes about that the rocks having been 
puckered by expansion will remain more or 
less puckered after cooling. Mr. Reade draws 
an excellent illustration of his views from the 
distortion which is presented by a sheet of 
lead after exposure to long-continued vicissi¬ 
tudes of temperature. Thus the lead-lining 
of a sink that has been subjected for years to 
the alternate effects of hot and cold water 
becomes irregularly bulged up in ridges, 
closely mimicking the general form of a 
mountain chain. 

Mr. Mellard Reade, as becomes an engineer, 
deals with his subject quantitatively, and 
herein lies one of the valuable elements of 
his work. Others had seen that thermal 
expansion must, somehow or other, be recog¬ 
nised as a factor in mountain-making; but to 
Mr. Reads is due the credit of having inves¬ 
tigated, in a systematic manner, the peculiar 
effects arising from a tendency to cubic dilata¬ 
tion in a mass of rock subjected to constraint 
in the earth’s interior. If he has not laid 
bare the whole mystery of mountain-building, 
he has at least done good service by forcibly 
calling attention to certain natural operations 
which the geologist in his speculations eannot 
afford to ignore, since they are assuredly com¬ 
petent to play a part, great or small, in the 
upheaval of a mountain-chain. 

F. W. Ruolm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AXXIQUITV OF THE AVESTA. 

Siegsdorf, Bavaria: Aug. SO, 1887. 

I regret that I was unable to express a more 
favourable opinion of M. de Harlez’s argu¬ 
ments than that stated in my notice of Qeiger’s 
Home and Age of the Aveeta. After a careful 
perusal of the arguments on both sides in the 
essays mentioned, I was much impressed with 
the difference of tone adopted by the writers, 
and found the off-hand manner of M. de 
Harlez, in dealing with careful adverse argu¬ 
ments, anything but pleasing or convincing. 
Whether my impression was correct or not may 
now be left to the judgment of anyone who 
will take the trouble to read both essays atten¬ 
tively. 

My own opinion regarding the age of the 
Avesta is that we have at present no certain 
data to go upon; but the probability is that 
Zarathushtra lived considerably before the 
time of Darius I. Of course, the greater part 
of the legendary history in the Avesta refers to 
earlier times, though handed down to us in 
comparatively later writings. What I protest 
against is the present tendency to slur over the 
facts formerly relied upon as indications of age. 
My statement of these facts had no special 
reference to M. de Harlez, but I wished to 
induce the rising generation of Avesta scholars 
to reconsider these indications of age carefully 
for themselves before finally rejecting them. 

If M. de Harlez will refer to my former 
remarks, he will find that I have distinctly 
assumed the change in the meaning of asura 
not to have occurred in early times (the exact 
period seems to be a matter of opinion); also 
that I wrote of the contrast in the meanings of 
the words daeva and deua, which he must surely 
admit. No doubt some of the Vedio devas are 
still sacred beings in the Avesta ; but, in that 
case, they are not called daeoas, which might 
have been stated by him for the sake of dear¬ 
ness. E. W. West. 


THE PALI WORD “ UBBILLAVITA.” 4 

Wood Green, N.; Aug. 11,1687. 

Under the article, “ Ubbillapita ” (see Jat. ii., 
p. 9), Childers, in his Pali Dictionary, discusses 
very fully the exact meanings of ubbilldvi- 
tatta, ubbilldvita, and ubbilla, with¬ 
out coming to any decision as to the etymology 
of these terms. Of these first he says, “ I have 
little doubt that ubbilldvitatta is simply 
ubbilldpita-)-tva, ‘state of being puffed 
up,’ the p passing into v.” He considers that 
the passive participle, ubbillapita, pointed 
to a verb, ubbilldpeti or ubbilleti, 
representing an original ud- velay a ti, “to 
throw upwards,” from a root v i 1 or p i 1; and 
he quotes the adjeotive ubbilldvi from 
Budahaghosa’s commentary on the Brahma- 
jala Sutta (see Sumangala, p. 53, Pali Text 
Society’s edition, 1886), which presupposes a 
noun ubbilla, “dation,” whence a denomi¬ 
native verb, ubbilleti, might be derived. 

This ubbilla, according to Childers, would 
represent a possible (Sanskrit) udvilya or 
udvella. There is a Sanskrit audbilya, 
“elation,” in Divydvaddna, p. 82, 1. 30, and a 
variant audvilya in Saddharmapuniarikd 
(B. Lot. 308), which Childers rightly, we think, 
sets down as a coinage of the North Buddhists 
in their attempts to Sanskritise such Pali words 
as they did not quite understand. 

Dr. Ed. Mueller (Pdli Cram., p. 12) derives 
ubbilla from “udvela in ubbilla- 
b h ft v a ‘ lengthiness, ’ Saddhammopdyana 


* “Cotaso ubbllldvitattam” ( Milinda, 
p. 183,1. 9-10), Brahmaj ilia Sutta (p. 9, ed. Giim- 

blot), “ Anandito stunano ubbillivito” (Mil., 
p. 183,1.11-18). 


136.” We doubt very much whether ubbilla 
has the sense of “ long ”; but, as the reference 
is wrong, we oannot verify the meaning 
assigned to ubbillabhdva. The form 
ubbilla seems to have led Childers off the 
track of the true source of the word ubbilla- 
pita. Instead of starting with the noun 
ubbilla, I would begin with the verbal form 
ubbilldvita and its variant ubbilldpita. 
Before going further, it must be noted that the 
Burmese texts occasionally furnish us with a 
reading less Prakritised than that of the 
Sinhalese versions, and, therefore, nearer to 
the Sanskrit than the Pdli corresponding term. 
The Burmese various reading in this case is 
uppildpitafor uppildvita, from uppi- 
14 v eti, the causal of uppilavati (=uppla- 
vati, “ to float over or upon,” “ to bound,” “to 
be buoyant,” cf. Sanskrit nt-plavate). 

Childers makes no mention of p 1 u (sometimes 
pilu or palu in Pali) with ut; but uppi- 
1 a v a t i occurs with the sense of “ to float ” in 
Milinda, p. 80—“ Khuddako pi pdsdno vin4 
ndvaya udake uppilaveyy ati“Kummo 
udake uppila v an to” (lb. p. 370). In Jat. 
iii., p.485, upplavamdna is employed in 
the commentary to explain pariplavanta 
(see Sumangala, p. 236, 1. 8 ). We also find 
uppilavati in the sense of “ to be joyous, 
elated” (after drinking intoxicants ). 4 In an 
amusing story in the Jataka, book ii., p. 97, we 
have an account of some asses that got in¬ 
toxicated and elated through imbibing sour 
wine-lees, while the thqrough-bred 
horses remained sober after drinking much 
stronger liquor: 

“ Sindhavakule jatasindhava pana gandhapdnam 
pivitva niseaddu sannisinna nauppilavanti.” 

The Gdthd has 

“ Dhorayha-eiii ca kulamhi jato 
na majjati aggarasa m pivitvSti.” 

Here uppilavati = majjati, “to be 
elated, buoyant”; the causal participle uppi la- 
vita or uppildpita would thus signify 
“elated," “buoyed up.” 

The form uppilapita offers no difficulty, 
forupldpeti(=upl4veti, uppildveti) 
occurs in Jat. iv., p. 162, in the sense of “ to 
flow over, overwhelm 

“Upldpayam [samuddam] dipam imam u &• 
ram” (of. uplavita Mah. 230). 

We have, too, the form opildpetiforopild- 
veti (=ava + plu), “to cause to sink,” 
which is well established (see Jit. i. pp. 212, 
238; iii. 301; Sutta Nipdta, i. 4.7, p. 14; 
Mahdv. x. 4.5; Sutta, v. ii., p. 15. The passing 
of v into p is seen in Pali p a 1 4 p a, 14 p i — 
Sanskrit p a 1 a v a, lava. The change from 
uppildvita to ubbilldvita is probably 
due to the influence of the v (cf. vaniboak a= 
vanipaka. The doubling of the consonant 
l, though not common, receives support from 
such forms as paribbasdna = pariva- 
sdna, ummd = um4, upakkile sa=upa - 
k 1 e 9 a. 

In Uddna iv. 2 , p. 37, we find the expression 
“manaso ubbildpa” (v.l. ubbildva, 
uppildva), “elation of mind.” Here we 
have a single l in all the MSS., which lends 
great support to the etymology, here proposed, 
of ubbilldvita. On referring to the Com., 
consulted by the editor, a MS. of Burmese 
origin, though in Sinhalese writing, we find 
the following note: 

“Manaso uppildpd ti (tic) cetaso uppildpa 
vitakkakdrd cittassa uppilapita - hetukaya 
manasd uppilapetvd.” 

All this, however, leaves the noun ubbilla 
unexplained; but the form ubbildva tends 

* “ Elevated " is a slang term applied to those 
persons whose depressed spirits are raised by the 
spirits they have imbibed. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In view of the recent controversy about the 
“Great Wall of China,” Messrs. Colnaghi, of 
Pall Mall East, have arranged to have on view 
for a few days a very interesting drawing of 
the wall by Mr. William Simpson. 

Tim seventeenth autumn exhibition of pic¬ 
tures in the Walker Gallery at Liverpool, under 
the management of the corporation, will open 
on Monday next, September 5. 

There is now on view at Exeter, in the Albert 
Memorial Museum, a fine art exhibition which 
—as we judge from the catalogue—is worthy 
of a visit for the sake of the large collection of 
engravings, most of them lent by Mr. Sidney 
T. Whiteford. The total number of prints ex¬ 
hibited is nearly 1,500, including a valuable 
series of proof impressions of mezzotint plates 
by the late Samuel Cousins, himself a native of 
Exeter, which have recently boon presented to 
the museum. 

Ait Exhibition of Paintings in Water-colours 
was opened by the King and Queen of Saxony 
last Sunday week in the Great Hall of the Royal 
Polytechnicum at Dresden. After a short 
address by Prof. Kiessling, the King and Queen 
went over the collection, which comprises more 
than 2,000 pictures by German, Austrian, 
Italian, Belgian, French, Swedish, and Nor¬ 
wegian artists. It is much to be regretted 
that England, whose work in water-colour has 
set the fashion on the continent, is not repre¬ 
sented. The exhibition, which is the first of 
its kind in Germany, attracts great numbers of 
visitors. It will remain open till September 25. 

We quote the following from the Times : 

“ The excavations proceeding in Piccadilly on the 
site of the new premises of the Junior Travellers’ 
Club have brought to light many interesting 
objects. The houses which are built on that 
portion of the thoroughfare have for their founda¬ 
tions a series of well-formed arches at a depth of 
about sixteen feet from the surface. In piercing 
somo of these great difficulty was experienced on 
account of the toughness of the substance of which 
they are constructed. This having been overcome 
a series of subterranean passages apparently con¬ 
nected was discovered. These were full of foul 
gases, and contained a vast quantity of rubbish, 
among which have been found numerous 
articles of interest. Not the least interesting is a 
red granite tomb dated 1509, some bronze armour, 
several fowling pieces, a richly emborsed lamp, 
and a large quantity of vellum manuscripts. The 
vaults have been only partly explored, and further 
discoveries are anticipated.” 


THE STAGE. 

SIDDONS AND BACHEL. 

Mrs. Siddons. By Mrs. A. Kennard. (W. 

H. Allen.) 

Rachel. By Mrs. A. Kennard. (W. H. 

Allen.) 

These two little books—both of them contri¬ 
butions to the “ Eminent Women ” series— 
give in the handiest form, and with much tact 
and gTace of treatment, all that the ordinary 
reader, if not quite all that the special student, 
needs to know about the two leading tragic 
actresses of England and France. With 
regard to both actresses the special student, 
has, as we have implied, something more to 
ask. He may ask, perhaps, for more of 
absolute theatrical criticism, for an analysis 
more elaborate of that which was accom¬ 
plished in sight of the public, by the two 
famous artists. Yet, as regards Sarah Siddons 
—a tragedian removed from us now by the 
Bpace of three generations—there may well 
have been difficulties almost insuperable in 


supplying the desired detail. Rachel, of 
course, lived in a period of criticism more 
diffuse and systematic, Jules Jaoin filling, in 
her day, to some extent, the place since filled 
by Vita and Sarcey; and, indeed, the pub¬ 
lished records of her performances, though 
scattered, are elaborate and abundant. Turn¬ 
ing from the public achievement to the pri¬ 
vate character, little else remains to be told 
of Mrs. Siddons; but of Rachel there might 
have been produced many a scandalous 
chronicle. Wrong from one point of view, 
Mrs. Kennard, in this matter, was certainly 
right from another. We may hold that it is 
well that the whole record of the artist shall 
be unfolded—not at all in submission to an 
exacting curiosity, but in furtherance of the 
completeness of our study and comprehen¬ 
sion. But then, again, there is the reader 
of the commonplace novel to be considered; 
the listener to the conventional play ; the 
now proverbial “ young lady in the dress 
circle,” who has to be dealt with most 
tenderly. Hence the line Mrs. Kennard 
has taken; nor do we, on the whole, 
blame her for it. Of the “ Dichtung ” and 
the “ Wahrheit,” which meet in the life of the 
artist, she has taken, in some respects, chiefly 
the “ Dichtung.” “ We have tried,” she says 
herself, in her preface, “ to extract the poetry 
and romance there is to be found in this life, 
rejecting what is base and unworthy.” Nor 
must it, after all, be supposed that in Rachel’s 
life—outside her art—all was unworthy or 
base. Always she was a dutiful daughter; 
always a devoted mother; sometimes a 
generous, and once or twice a constant, 
friend. But her life was a fever. And, in 
her maddened demand for excitement, it ran 
its course rapidly. 

How different all this matter was with Mrs. 
Siddons! Rachel was a Jewess, born in an 
inn in Switzerland, and bred in France; a 
Bohemian who, after twenty-four hours of 
enforced respectability at Windsor, “ avait 
besoin de s’encanailler"—thirsted to be a 
cad again. Mrs. Siddons was an English¬ 
woman ; even the Irish blood, not quite ab¬ 
sent from her veins, was without influence on 
her personal life—we are far from saying it 
did not prompt her to be an artist. And not 
only was she an Englishwoman; she was a 
Kemble besides, and rigid self-control was the 
very watchword of the Kembles, in art and 
life. We are told she had “ the gift of 
tears.” It may be. Certainly she roused in 
others pity and passion. But when one 
recognises this, one may remember, too, how 
the methods acceptable to one age may be 
ineffective in another. Mrs. Siddons’s epoch 
was the epoch of the acceptability of Claude’s 
and Richard Wilson’s, and David’s and 
Ingres’s art. It was the age of firm contour 
in draughtsmanship, of composition in paint¬ 
ing, of deportment in manners. In mankind 
the age admired as ideal what Mr. Turveydrop, 
some time afterwards, only exaggerated or 
unwittingly burlesqued. The fire, and genius, 
and spontaneity of Rachel would speak to us 
to-day. Rachel gave to the most artificial of 
tragedy—to the tragedy which was “so 
Greek ” to its admirers, so full of Louis 
XIV. to ourselves — that truth which 
Desclee, after her, bestowed upon an incident 
in the Avenue du Roi de Rome, or in the Rue 
Balzac—upon a passion of this morning. 


Should we be equally sensible to the fame! 
effects of Mrs. Siddons? Should we—rt 
have passed not only through Romantieis. 
but into Naturalism, since her day—be it 
pressed, genuinely or profoundly, by her Lir 
Macbeth, by her Hermione ? That is a qua 
tion which Mrs. Kennard’s delightful hat! 
narrative does not permit us quite concliuirt; 
to answer. 

As regards the outer life of the tc 
women—Sir Joshua’s “ Tragic Muse ’’ and tb 
Pbedre whom even Sarah Bernhardt, vbob 
so much in common with her, has not ben 
able to surpass—it was, as may be expecfcl 
essentially different; and Mrs. Kennoei 
account is as careful, as accurate, and i 
interesting as it was possible to make it Xa 
Kennard owes something, but cannot on 
very much, to the life of Mrs. Siddons tr 
Campbell, the inefficient friend of her hie 
years, to whom she bequeathed her mess- 
randa, letters, and diary. Boaden's “ Lilt 
of which Mr. Crabb Robinson spoke as "« 
of the most worthless books of biography t 
existence,” cannot have helped Mrs. KemuH 
much more ; but she acknowledges very hui- 
somely her obligations to Mr. Percy Fitzgenii 
whose biography of the great actress, in & 
Lives of the Kembles, "she considers to i* 
the best yet done. About,Rachel s 
literature has been written; yet much d it 
is hardly serviceable material. At least 
biography is avowedly hostile. Ar*‘ E 
Houssaye does not mean to be ill-natured, t£ 
will at all costs be amusing. Jules Janiu- 
a man of words so much more than d 
thoughts—is hopelessly fluent. He betrsn 
the essential worthlessness of the 


writer—the ready writer’s superficial intelli¬ 
gence of the demands of his art. On tfe 
whole, perhaps, as Mrs. Kennard herselj 
inclines to think, it is the letters of 
that are the truest guide. Letters to to 
parents, to her sister, to her friends—il 
to her lovers—to her master, Samson,« 
conditions and the problems of her 
letters of gratitude, letters of regret, led® 
making a small gift, though refusing »P® 
loan—these things build up gradually, on* 
pretty sure foundation, the edifice of BacM* 
character as it is fitting that we should see't 
Rachel’s life was in the Present. After excite¬ 
ment was to come, not rest, but 
She acted in bad health as in good, chiefly 
satisfy one of the deepest needs of her natto, 
reckless what might follow. Mrs. 8®* 
when youth and impulse had left her, dragp 
herself somewhat unwillingly fro® *®*V 
town, to repair the losses of her l* us yG 
the honest and somewhat incapable gen to 
who sought a refuge for rheumatism » 

—and she undertook yet another round <* 
gagements in order that she might P r ®’J 
herself with a carriage on her retirement • ^ 
carriage now become a necessity.” 
gards the society the two women ciutir 
and enjoyed, Mrs. Siddons liked the 
lectual and “the great world," and lit 
be of it, and visited, as the high artuto 
course entitled to do, as the equal, an 
as the equal, of the otherwise distingQ 
But Rachel, in her loftiest social 
not so much an artist as a show- ® 
to the mighty, and encouraged. 
and bound to behave herself in their F^ ( 
—for the success of eceentrioity had nr 
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seen established—she was really most at home 
with a few Bohemians, and with her kith and 
tin who lived on her. Mrs. Siddons cared for 
he stage much more than did Fanny Kemble. 
She had for it a respect which was wanting, it 
would seem, in Mr. Macready’s feeling for 
t ; yet, in a measure, she acted to live rather 
than lived to act. Rachel—with the capacity 
'or unnamed odiousness, and supported in her 
private life by no fine example and no noble 
tradition—did yet, in the main, live for the 
practice of her art, though its practice can 
hardly have been furthered by her moral de- 
terioriation, and the disorder, the very chaos, 
of her later days. 

Fredeeick WeDmore. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC A L PUBLIC A TIONS. 

Musical Art and Study. By H. G. Banister. 

; (Bell.) This little book oonsists of three papers 
read before different musical societies by the 
| author. In “Our Art and Our Profession” 
! there are some good thoughts neatly expressed. 
The second paper deals with ‘ 1 Methods of 
Musical Study.” “ Study only the classical," 
i say8 Mr. Banister. (The italics are his.) For, 
he adds, “it is the only music that can yield 
. profit to the student; nay more, the only 
, music that can be structurally studied.” We 
are sorry to find a musician of Mr. Banister’s 
learning and ability giving such advice. If he 
had said “ Study first the classical ” we should 
J find no fault. A musician must study the 
f past; but in some of the music of the present 
r he will find the results of the past and the seeds 
j of the future. And to 'deny that the musio of 
, Schumann, or of Wagner, can be structurally 
' studied, is really extraordinary. The structure 
* is different, and may possibly be inferior; but 
there it is, and a musician will prove one- 
r sided who ignores it. In the third paper, which 
so far as writing goes, is excellent, Mr. Banister 
again breaks out in praise of the classical. 
Classical and romantic are really shifting terms. 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven iu their day 
1 were romanticists, and hence the art of music 
'■ progressed. 

: Music in the Land of Fogs. By Felix Remo, 

i (Kent.) This amusing little book, written by 
one belonging to the Land of Frogs, contains 
fact, fiction, and falsehood. The author has 
paid special attention to the weak points of 
musicians, amateur and professional, and of 
society in general; and, though many of his 
remarks are perfectly true, it must not be 
supposed that England is the only country in 
the world in which such things are to be found. 
It can, however, do no harm to see ourselves 
as others see us. We will not spoil the reader’s 
enjoyment by quotations, excepting in one or 
two instances where the sharp and generally 
accurate writer has fallen into error. Handel 
was not decked with the title of Doctor of 
Music. It was offered to him at Oxford ; but 
he refused it, saying:—“What the devil I 
throw my money away for that the blockhead 
■wish." Dr. Stanford, and not Herr Gold¬ 
schmidt, is conductor of the Baoh Choir. Costa 
has not been replaced by three Germans— 
Manns, Richter, and Randegger—at Birming¬ 
ham. There has been only one festival since 
Sir Michael Costa’s death, and that was under 
the direction of Richter. “ The Richter con¬ 
certs,” says our author, “play German music 
only.” This looks like a wilful mistake. 
Lastly, we feel inclined to count as an error 
his statement that “ England is not a musical 
nation.” 
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LITERATURE. 

The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. 

By John Yeitch. In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 

PaoF. Ybitch leads us through a charming 
country in these two volumes, prepares us 
before we start with a lecture on what we 
are to look for, and entertains us with 
much excellent discourse by the way. The 
lecture deserves attention first. The form 
of it never allows us to forget that Dr. 
Yeitch, besides being a Professor of Logic, is 
a poet and an ardent worshipper of nature, 
especially of the nature of his own Southern 
Scottish hills and vales. But logical habit 
is also apparent in the lecture. In substance, 
it is a deductive theory of the several stages 
that man’s interest in nature should pass 
through as he advances in civilisation; and 
it invites us to look for the verification of 
this deductive theory in the study of the 
poetic facts afterwards advanced. 

According to the theory, if we rightly 
understand it—and it is only fair to Prof. 
Veitch to say that he shows himself fully 
aware of the difficulty of drawing strict lines 
of demarcation, and admits that nature-feeliDgs 
different in source may be intermixed—the 
lowest forin of nature-feeling is mere organic 
exhilaration and comfort, delight in sunshine, 
bright skies, fresh breezes, soft warm air, as 
immediate ministers of physical happiness. 
This is a stage of nature-worship within the 
reach of every creature that has a nervous 
organisation, healthy or unhealthy; and it 
would hardly be a paradox to maintain that 
the feeling is more intense in the unhealthy 
and uncomfortable than in their more fortu¬ 
nate and self-sufficing possessors of perfect 
health and comfort. The joy with which 
mediaeval poets hail the return of spring and 
the copious enthusiasm of their celebration of 
its charms is often referred to their greater 
freshness of feeling, to their youthfulness 
as compared with the jaded singers of later 
days. It was due at least as much to the 
fact that they were less comfortably housed 
and clad, more exposed to the inclemencies of 
winter, and consequently more intensely re¬ 
lieved by the return of the sweet season of 
bird and bloom, and soft “attempre” air. 
Prof. Yeitch’s second stage may be called the 
Pastoral, when grassy uplands and meadowB 
and running brooks commend themselves to 
the eye not by their intrinsic beauty, but 
simply as good well-watered pasture land, 
suggesting to the spectator a certain sense 
of the comfort that such possessions bring. 
The third stage may be called the Agri¬ 
cultural, when a similar sense of comfort is 
awakened by the spectacle of rich stretches 
of oorn land, waving harvests, or labourers 
busy with plough or scythe. 


These three stages of nature-interest are 
sufficiently well-marked, if not actually 
“stages” or “epochs,” in the development 
of nature-sentiment, definitely following one 
another, and definitely traceable in the history 
of poetry (which could hardly be maintained)— 
well marked, at least, as distinguishable sources 
of affectionate regard for outward things, the 
affection being utilitarian in origin, but not 
necessarily consciously so in exercise. Concern¬ 
ing Prof. Yeitch’s two highest stages, there 
is room for more difference of opinion, because 
they are not so distinctly marked, and be¬ 
cause he includes in them a (much greater 
diversity of interests. The fourth stage he 


describes as “free, pure nature-feeling,” 
when the aspect and the objects of outward 
nature are loved for themselves, without any 
reference to their value as contributing to 
human sustenance and comfort. Theoreti¬ 
cally this stage should not be reached, as a 
general national characteristic, till the severity 
of man’s strugg’f) with nature is abated, till 
he is confident Of having his physical needs 
supplied, and has sufficient leisure from the 
daily warfare against want to be able to oast 
an untroubled eye on the landscape. And 
theory is so far verified that purely de¬ 
scriptive poetry, the expression in metrical 
language of purely piotureeque studies, is 
a comparatively late experiment in literature. 
We may remark in parenthesis that it is a 
doubtfully successful experiment, the poet 
in this particular competing at a disadvantage 
with the painter, provided he confines him¬ 
self, strictly and unreservedly, to the pure 
delight of the eye, which no poet, who knows 
the immense resources of his art, is likely to do. 
Still, the endeavour after purely sensuous effeot 
in poetry undoubtedly increases and is more 
widely appreciated with the increase of 
civilisation and comfort. But if the question 
is when this “ free, pure nature-feeling ” 
begins, and to what extent it enters into 
early poetry, that is another affair. Prof. 
Veitch remarks truly that sympathy with the 
sterner side of nature is rare in early poetry; 
and he goes on to say that rugged and desolate 
scenery, and the fierce storms of winter seem to 
have impressed our early poets as being simply 
horrible and repulsive, and to have awakened 
in them no feeling that can be called aesthetic. 
But not to go beyond Scottish poetry, to 
which he confines himself for verifica¬ 
tion of his theory, we may admit the 
first proposition without feeling so cer¬ 
tain about the second. For example, one 
of Prof. Yeitch’s earliest quotations is a de¬ 
scription of the seasons by the author of 
Syr Oawayn and the Orene Knyght —a poem 
referable to the fourteenth, or, at latest, the 
early fifteenth century. Here, undoubtedly, 
winter is described in such a way as to produce 
the shuddering shivering feeling which Prof. 
Veitoh, here as in a previous work, declares 
to be the dominant note in mediaeval Scotch 
references to the doleful season. The fury of 
a winter storm, the “ sniftering snaw sniping ” 
the open country, the “ warbling wind wap- 
ping ” from the heights, driving the dales full 
of big drifts, is described with great spirit in 
alliterative verse; and a peasant is introduced 
lying in his bed, listening full well, and 
sleeping little, though he locks his lids. But 
we are not so certain that the poet’s sympathy 
is more with the shuddering listener than 


with the raging storm. And similarly with 
a passage quoted by Dr. Yeitch from another 
poem of the same date, The Awntyrs of Arthur, 
where a hunting party is dispersed by a 
storm, and run to the rocks for shelter from 
“ the sleet and the snow that snapped them 
so snell,” we suspect that there was enough 
of the old Adam in the poet to sympathise 
with the “snapper” as much as with the 
snapped. And in so far as the poets of those 
days sympathised at heart with the energy of 
vast destructive forces, their feeling was as 
aesthetic, in the sense of disinterested free 
nature-feeliog, as can be found in the most 
modem days. Prof. Yeitch’s theory is well 
thought out and carefully guarded, and we 
daresay he would not dissent from this; but, 
if the theory is to be taken strictly as a theory 
of evolution, and not merely of parallel 
sources, he has not in the statement of it 
given sufficient prominence to the fact that 
man is from the first so constituted as to take 
a delight in purely picturesque beauty, and in 
the stir and excitement of the wilder moods 
of nature. ItiB necessary only for the exercise 
of these faculties that he be relieved from the 
preoccupation of sordid cares; and the earliest 
poets may be presumed to have achieved this 
happy release. In which case they would pass 
at once into the fourth stage of nature-feeling, 
without necessarily travelling through the 
various stages of utilitarian sentiment. And 
this is what we find in the earliest descriptions 
of spring quoted by Prof. Yeitch—the purest 
possible delight in the iconic beauties of the 
earth when winter is gone, not a mere 
rejoicing in the comfort of the change or in 
the prospect of prime mutton or an abundant 
harvest. The primitive poet, as much as bis 
most artificial successor, could see a lamb 
frisking on hillside or meadow, and could 
admire the tender green of young com, with¬ 
out any pleasing thrill of internal organic 
anticipation. Then, as regards the stem side 
of nature, which the primitive poet used 
mainly for the illustration of the darker 
human passions, it is doubtful whether the 
modem delight in the silence and solitude of 
lonely glens and barren unpeopled wastes can 
fairly be classed as free, pure nature-feeling. 
Man brings to the enjoyment of such solitudes 
more than the open senses. He brings also the 
troubled heart, the consciousness of fret and 
worry and confinement within a narrow world 
of petty cares and checks. The relief that he 
experiences is not a more disinterested senti¬ 
ment than the joy of the mediaeval poet at 
the return of warmth and light after cold and 
darkness. Nor is this longing for the relief 
to be found in solitary places an entirely 
modem feeling. AchilleB sought such relief 
when he paced the beach of the noisy sea; 
and the mourning maiden of the fifteenth 
century, whose lament Prof. Veitch quotes, 
was a nature-worshipper with similar intent 
when she walked 

“ amang the holtis hair 
Within the woodia wild.” 

Only in modem times hundreds of persons 
with griefs not quite so tragic have been 
educated into finding solace in the grandeurs 
of bleakness and desolation—a most excellent 
thing from the utilitarian point of view. 

The fifth stage in Prof. Veitch’s theory is 
reached when nature is no longer viewed as 
“a mere gallery of piotures, or a simple 
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panoramic display,” but aa the expression of 
personality akin to man’s. The highest form 
of this interest in nature is found, of oourse, 
in Wordsworth; but Prof. Veitch has Words¬ 
worth’s own authority for treating the Greek 
personification of nature as analogous. Now 
everybody will agree that this way of looking 
at nature is higher, in so far as it is immeasur¬ 
ably more interesting, from an artistic point 
of view more effective, from every point of 
view, ethical and aesthetical, more profitable 
and satisfying, providing the moralist reads 
the right lessons out of nature. But if it is 
a question of evolution, of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of nature-feeling, we may well doubt 
the accuracy of treating the mythologic im¬ 
personation of outward objects and changes 
as representing the same stage of feeling with 
Wordsworth’s conception of nature as 

“ a mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking.” 

Wordsworth’s feeling towards nature was 
too complex to be summed up in any formula; 
but the breathless life that his imagination 
found even in the fixed lineaments of the 
outer world was but a part of his poetic 
creed, and, moreover, was different in kind 
both from immanent personification and from 
personification detached in a mythology. 
Personification, pure and simple, belongs to 
a stage as rudimentary as the barest utilitarian 
nature-sentiment, a stage common to children 
and savages and—there is every reason to 
believe—the lower animals. Prof. Veitch is 
unquestionably right, so far as Wordsworth is 
concerned, in describing his stage of feeling 
as a reaction against the conception of nature 
as “ a mere gallery of pictures.” But he is 
less happy in characterising it as “a pure 
symbolism,” and in placing it in the same 
grade of development with Greek mythology, 
although the “ Wanderer ” in the fourth book 
of the Excursion gives some ground for so 
doing. 

While stages were in formation, one would 
have liked to see a sixth constituted, in which 
the conflict between the utilitarian and the 
picturesque aspects of nature is reconciled by 
the energy of the imagination. This is the 
highest level of all, so high and of so rarified 
an atmosphere that even Wordsworth himself 
could not always sustain his flight in it. The 
most conspicuous example of his success in 
this reconciliation of sense at war with soul 
is seen in his sonnet on “ Steamboats, Viaducts, 
and Railways ”—a sonnet so much ignored and 
yet so typical of imagination’s victory over 
the despotism of the senses and of vulgar 
associations that we may be excused for 
quoting it: 

“.Motions and means, on land and sea, at war 
With old poetic feeling, not tor this, 

Shall ye, by poets even, be judged amiss! 

Nor shall your presence, howso’er it mar 
The loveliness ot nature, prove a bar 
To the mind’s gaining that prophetic sense 
Ot tuture change, that point ot vision whence 
May be discovered what in soul ye are. 

In spite ot all that beauty may disown 
In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful offspring in man’s art; and Time, 
Pleased with your triumphs o’er his brother 
Space, 

Accepts from your bold hand the proffered 
crown 

01 hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime.” 
The poet’s imagination, alas! was less 
robust, and succumbed ignominiously to the 


“ old poetic feeling ” when he wrote his sonnet 
“ On the Projected Kendal and Windermere 
Railway.” His most devoted admirers must 
always regret this fall beneath the highest 
level of his doctrine of the beneficent supre¬ 
macy of the imagination—a summit so high 
that exoteric disciples, who are really grovel¬ 
ling in a lower stage, sometimes fail to see 
the poet where he stands, and fancy themselves 
to be really at a higher elevation. 

We have dwelt at length that may seem 
disproportionate on the theory which Prof. 
Veitch’s two volumes propose to illustrate 
from Scottish poetry. Readers may, if they 
please, enjoy the selections without troubling 
themselves about the theory, suggestive and 
interesting as it is. Prof. Veitch shows the 
most intimate conversance with Scottish 
poetry, and has produced a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative anthology. One of the surprises of 
the collection is Alexander Hume’s “Hay 
Estivall”—a long descriptive poem of the 
sixteenth century. Prof. Veitch is, perhaps, 
a little more than just to James I. as a nature- 
poet, and certainly a little less than just to 
Henry son when he gives the palm to Dunbar 
over this exquisitely tender and imaginative 
word-painter. Bunbar, with all his energy 
and copiousness, is comparatively conventional. 
And we do not think that he need have gone 
so far afield for the source of Drummond’s 
appreciation of mountain-scenery. It was to 
be found nearer home, in Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion. But on such points differences of 
opinion are inevitable; and Prof. Veitch is to 
be heartily congratulated on the completion 
of what has evidently been a task as pleasant 
to him as the result is profitable to his readers. 

W. Minto. 


TWO LETTER WRITERS. 

Letters and Recollections of Julius and Mary 
Mohl. By M. C. M. Simpson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Selections from Papers of ths Twining Family. 
Edited by Richard Twining. (John 
Murray.) 

The two books, whose titles are given above, 
furnish examples of letter-writing which it is 
interesting to set side by side. Both Mdme. 
Mohl and Mr. Twining were what would be 
called excellent correspondents, using their 
pens with great facility, and putting upon 
paper a good deal more than the mere gossip 
of the days in which they lived. The former, 
as might be expected, is the more vivacious; 
the latter, the more instructive. Mdme. Mohl 
is effusive and diffusive, humorous, and satiri¬ 
cal, fond of startling her friends with novel 
notions and expressions—everywhere and at 
all times a pleasant egoist. Mr. Twining’s 
style is scarcely less lively, but the liveliness 
is of a different order. It is the outcome of 
a naturally cheerful disposition exercising 
itself upon subjects which have not merely 
met his eye but engaged his attention. He 
has reasons to give for the opinions he has 
formed, and does not lay claim to that agile 
perception which can dispense with the slow 
process of thought. We can quite understand 
that the letters of each were highly prized by 
those who received them; but for Mr. 
Twining’s, which have survived for nearly a 
century, we predict the more enduring repu¬ 
tation. 
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As both writers have been noticed it t 
Acad sir r more than once it is unnecemn 
give any details of their personal history A 
we should like to state that Julius Moil: 
other claims to consideration beside tk 
being the husband of Mdme. Mohl. i 
was an Orientalist of high reputation, s 
lived on friendly terms with most of the la 
ing men of letters on the Continent hi 
own special line of study he stood tie 
alone. With him, says M. Laboohy 
“ science was a religion, of which he ni: 
ever zealous votary.” But he was ak 
excellent letter-writer, and the accon 
which he gives ot the scenes in Paris din 
the Biege and under the Commune are uu 
the most interesting passages in this volas 
Writing while the Commune was lifta 
with mad ferocity, he describes the stafc 
things as “ a cheaper and nasty edition of a 
Terror ” ; and, though taking a calmer n 
than most of his French neighbours, ifc 
that 

“it is not comfortable to live with a tai* 
thousand madmen, or fool*, or scoundrels, is 
guns in their hands, and a Commune vhs 
great preoccupation seems to be now to tin 1 
peaceful people in [to] its prisons, which it i* 
taken care to get emptied of all the ran 
which were in them.” 

We have space for only one more extra; 
While others were despairing M. Mohl « 
hopeful: 

“When this folly shall be exploded we 
find an inconceivable ruin in Paris; Andtii 
their impatient madness has cost Fnos: 
money, in reputation, and in political prec¬ 
is perfectly incalculable. I find that the to-' 
who are yet here are disheartened to the * 
degree. They believe that France hsshf 
into the state of Spain or Austria-* helpa 
log on the sea of revolution; and Ifindmr*- 
to my own wonder, more French than •“[ 
them. I do believe in this nation snd » 
faculty of recovering itself. . • •” 

Contrast with this Mdme. Mohl’i 
what flippant mode of treating serious *r 
jects. It pervades her letters; andw®! 
cite, as an example, her comment os *■ 
Palgrave’s religious experiences: 

“I have no doubt it was the English 
bees [who] made him a Catholic. Now he 
taken a walk back, not into ProtestsntuoI 
no, thank you for nothing), but into uuyi 
anity. Don’t be shocked, hut 1 “T 
neither Catholics nor Protestants are e»- J 
Christians.” 

What Mdme. Mohl’s own creed was ^ 
not inquire. Her main object i» “■ ^ 
to seek and to afford amusement, »®d 
latter business she was certainly iUCC Tgj. 
Wit and wisdom, we must admit, slw* 
selves in the following characteristic now- 

“ Oh, the wickedness of neglecting*®® ? 
Suicide is nothing to it; one is buried *“ w. 
with; people are very sorry, and g*“.?° ^ 
but sick folk are the plague of one’s "‘•v^ 
absorb more capital than a war. Tb«r j 
are generally annihilated; and then 
the doctors, the rubbers, the w ®*f r ’%|ice(, 
the travels, the lodgings at watering - !' ^ 
the bottles, the gallipots, the P 
blisters, the powders, the pill-boxes, tfi ^ 0 . 
lamps, the saucepans, the messes, g[ a ”*’ ffl Jl 
linas, tapiocas ! I could commit sul , .jtrira - 
to get out of the way ; wicked, cruel, 
gant, selfish, absorbing wretches! 
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jewheie Mdme. Mohl expresses approval of 
.8 (for -whom, indeed, she had quite au 
yptian fondness), because, when their time 
ne, they kept out of sight, and shuffled off the 
>rtal ooil unseen. “ Je mourrai seule ” had 
terrors for her. 

In Mr. Twining’s letters we get into quite 
other world—a world of larger leisure 
d less excitement, and one in which the 
ne and temper and brilliant conversation 

the talon scarcely have a place. But 
e writer in his travels at home and 
>road oame in contact with many men of 
ark ; and the acoonnt he gives of Prof, 
'eyne, whom he visited at Gottingen, is 
ipeoially interesting. This portrait of Dr. 
arr is lifelike: 

Sis figure was exoellent. He had on a waist- 
oat or jacket of the rough greatcoat kind of 
;uff of which footmen’s jackets are made 
owadays. The colour was the footman’s 
olour, nothing clerical about it But then the 
octor had black stockings and breeches and 
wig—which, though it was reduced by age, 
vas still a great wig—and a sort of dignified 
iat, the sides of which were bent back on the 
rown. ... In one corner of his garden is a 
mall summer-house with a chimney smoking, 
ind there the doctor sits and smokes, and there 
le trims ministers and bishops.” 

Like a scholar of olden times, Mr. Twining 
has generally an apt quotation from Horace 
f>r Virgil wherewith to point his observations, 
md these are generally as shrewd as they are 
good-humoured. 

i Letters must always be, to a large extent, 
the best exponents of character, and from the 
ispecimens which fill these volumes it is an 
“easy matter to get on intimate terms with 
‘Julius and Mary Mohl and with Thomas 
; Twining. Eaoh is a distinct acquisition to 
our circle of acquaintance, and an occasional 
intercourse with them will undoubtedly afford 
entertainment and pleasure. 

Charles J. Bobihsox. 


! The Sonnets of Swope. A. Volume of Trans¬ 
lations, selected and arranged by Samuel 
Waddington. (Walter 8cott ) 

i Whatever its origin—whether it be native to 
Italy or descended from the classical ode—the 
sonnet is common to almost all the languages 
1 of Europe. Here, in England, we claim to 
possess an original type, not derived from the 
Italian, though related to it. It is true that 
most of our rennet writers—Shakspere being 
a notable exception—adopt the Petrarcan 
model, but every form of English verse is an 
indigenous growth. English sonnets therefore 
rightly find no place in a European anthology. 

The present selection is in all ways an ad¬ 
mirable one. Its editor is a devotee of the 
sonnet, and both as poet and translator he has 
himself done excellent work. One of the best 
translations in this volume is from his own pen; 
but he has modestly hidden it away among 
the notes, where the reader may chance on it 
by accident. It is a rendering of Dante’s 
sonnet on “ Beauty and Duty ” : 

“ Lo, throned upon my spirit’s loftiest height. 

Here of true love discourse fair ladies twain; 

And one, with honoured prudence in her train, 
In valorous courtesy is richly dight 
The other glistens with the golden light 

Of smiles and winning grace, where beauties 
reign; 

And I, of each enamoured, still remain 
The slave of eaoh, as love assorts his might. 


Beauty and Duty, those my spirit woo, 

And urge their suit, doubting if loyal kis3 
To both can e’er bo given, and faithful prove: 

Yet saith the fount of gentle speoch and true— 
Both may be thine ! —Beauty, for dearest bliss; 
But Duty, for good deeds, shall win thy love.” 

I am fain to say that this is preferable to 
Eossetti’s rendering of the same sonnet, 
though I am conscious of the boldness of such 
a criticism. The reader will look in vain 
here for any of Bossetti’s translations. 
Their absence, it is stated, is due to the re¬ 
fusal of the publishers to permit their repro¬ 
duction. But surely, from every point of 
view, this is a regrettable circumstance, for 
no poet has so well put into English the 
Vita Nuova or the writings of Dante’s im¬ 
mediate circle, and a series of sonnet trans¬ 
lations which contains no specimens from 
Bossetti cannot be considered complete. 

Yet independently of Bossetti we are rich 
— as Mr. Waddington’s collection amply 
shows — in sonnet translations from the 
Italian. Foremost stands Cary, whose trans¬ 
lation of the first of these sonnets — 1 ‘ Love’s 
Bondman,” by the earliest of sonnet writers, 
Fra Guittone D’Arezzo—is inimitable: 

“ Great joy it were to me to join the throng 

That Thy celestial throne, 0 Lord, surround, 
Where perfect poaco and pardon shall be found— 

Peace for good doings, pardon for the wrong; 

Great joy to hear the vault of heaven prolong 
That everlasting trumpet’s mighty sound, 

That shall to each award their final bound— 

Wailing to these, to those the blissful song. 

All this, dear Lord, were welcome to my soul, 

For on his brow then every one shall bear 
Inscribed, what late was hidden in the heart; 

And round my forehead wreathed a lettered scroll 
Shall in this tenor my sad fate declare : 

‘ Love’s bondman, I from him might never 
part.’ ” 

The translations from the Vita Nuova given 
here include two by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
both very graceful compositions and good 
renderings. There are several by Sir Theo¬ 
dore Martin, who is always an apt trans¬ 
lator, thongh his work is s >metimes wanting 
in poetic quality. In these specimens he is 
at his best. Mr. Waddiogton appears to 
attach importance to Dr. Parsons’ translation 
of one of the Vita Nuova sonnets. It con¬ 
tains some good lines—these for iastance: 

“ But meekly moves, as if seat down to earth 
To show another miracle to men 1 

“ And such a pleasure from her presence grows 
On him who gazeth, while she passeth by— 

A sense of sweetness that no mortal knows 
Who hath not felt it—that the soul’s repose 
Is woke to worship.” 

The whole sonnet however is marred by a 
prosaic phrase in the second line, and a f >ur- 
fold rhyme in the sestet. Here again Henry 
Cary seems to take the first place, white 
Mr. Bussell Lowell, true poet though he is, 
has almost the lowest. 

The selection includes numerous translations 
from Petrarch—six being by Colonel Higgin- 
son, and six others by Cayley. Higginson is 
admittedly the best translator of Petrarch, 
whose grace of style suffers nothing in the 
transmutation—at his hands—from Italian 
into Eoglish. Take one example, the sonnet 
“ Levommi il mio Pensiero ” : 

“ Dreams bore my fancy to that region where 
She dwells whom here I seek, but cannot see. 
’Mid those who in the loftiest heaven be 

I looked on her, less banghty and more fair. 


Sho touched my hand: she said, ‘ Within this 
sphere, 

If hope doceivo not, thou shalt dwell with me: 

I filled thy life with war’s wild agony; 

Mine own day closed ere evening could appear. 

My bliss no human brain can understand; 

I wait for thee alone, and that fair veil 
Of beauty thou dost lovo shall wear again.’ 

Why was she silent then, why dropped my hand 

Ere those delicious tones could quite avail 
To bid my mortal soul in heaven remain ? ” 

Boscoe’s translations from Lorenzo de Medici 
are familiar, as are Mr. Addington Sy monds’s of 
the sonnets of Michael Angelo. Both trans¬ 
lators are well represented here. Mr. Wad- 
dington gives us one sonnet—his own render¬ 
ing—from Leonardo da Yinci. Ariosto is 
also represented by one only, which in his 
case seems an insufficient number. Tasso, 
many of whose sonnets possess much dignity, 
is worthily exhibited, both in point of 
number and quality of translation. The 
“ Love Unloved,” translated by Glassford, of 
Dougalston, is a particularly good rendering. 
The same may be said of Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale’s “ Love ” ; bat an imperfect rhyme is 
unpardonable in a sonnet, and in this there 
are several—“tongue” with “song,” “be¬ 
long” with “along,” and still worse, “pre¬ 
sents” (the verb) with “sense.” Among 
the translations from other Italian poets is a 
sonnet by Salvator Bosa, translated by Mr. 
William Michael Bossetti; and this part of 
the collection closes with a single sonnet by 
the late Gabriele Bossetti, translated in 
humourous and forcible English by his son, 
Mr. W. M. Bossetti. 

The French sonnets include a considerable 
number by Bonsard, the majority being trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Andrew Lang. Of Moliere 
there is but one example, which is translated 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. Of Baudelaire there 
are three, and of Sully Prudhomme four, all 
the latter being admirably rendered by 
Arthur O’Shanghnessy. German sonnets 
make only a small show, and none of the 
translations are remarkable. The same may 
be said of the Spsnish sonnets, the best 
specimens being Longfellow’s translations 
from Lope de Vega, and the same poet’s ren¬ 
dering of “The Brook,” from Lopez Mal¬ 
donado. Portuguese sonnets—the mythical 
source of some of Mrs. Browning’s finest work 
—are mainly represented by specimens from 
Camoens, of which a considerable number are 
given, all except two being translated by Mr. 
J. J. Aubertin. There are six Swedish and 
two Dutch sonnets, all translated by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. These, as well as some other 
contributions to the volume, are published 
for the first time. Two Polish sonnets of the 
present century are translated by Dr. Garnett, 
and two from the modern Greek by Mrs. 
Edmonds. 

It only remains to add that this com¬ 
prehensive little volnme is made complete 
by some highly interesting and elucidatory 
notes. Georoe Cotter ell. 


Life of Giordano Bruno. By I. Frith. 
(Triibner). 

This work professes to fill what everyone 
must admit to bs a gap in English literature. 
While France has long possessed the very 
meritorious monograph of Bartholmess—a work 
by no means yet superseded—while Berti 
and Fiorentino have more recently done 
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honour to their illustrious countryman, and 
-while Germany possesses numberless mono¬ 
graphs and essays dealing with the same 
subject, England, with her wonted insularity 
and impatience of pure speculation, has only 
a few scattered and superficial notices of the 
great Italian thinker. 

I wish I could add that this work was 
worthy of the isolated glory of being the 
sole English monograph on Bruno. Some 
essential qualities for the production of 
such a work the author undoubtedly pos¬ 
sesses. The first requisite of a biographer— 
enthusiastic appreciation of his subject—she 
possesses in abundance. To this she unites a 
fair knowledge—unhappily not always accu¬ 
rate—of Bruno’s writings. She is also well 
read in Bruno-literature, and has studied 
with evident industry and earnestness the 
philosophical systems which seem related to 
that sublime but heterogeneous compound 
which the history of thought will ever identify 
with the name of Bruno In a word, she has 
“got up” Giordano Bruno with a zeal 
inspired by sympathy and admiration; but 
“ getting up ” is closely akin to “ cramming,” 
and traces of haste, imperfectly assimilated 
information, and other indications of “cram” 
are everywhere legible in her book. For 
obvious reasons biographical “ cram ” is 
generally manifested by a defective or 
erroneous presentation of the hero's environ¬ 
ment ; accordingly the author’s small 
acquaintance with contemporary history is 
indicated by her making Cardinal Bembo a 
Pope, while her defective knowledge of 
Bruno’s philosophical surroundings is shown 
by her manner of treating the well known 
renaissance theory of “Two-fold Truth.” 
She evidently has not the dimmest conception 
of the important part which that doctrine 
plays in the teachings of Bruno and of his 
contemporaries. Although she has before her 
Bruno’s own views on the subject (pp. 230- 
231), she refers (p. 21) to Voltaire for an 
illustration of its application, apparently 
ignorant of the fact that it formed the 
primary article in the creed of every important 
thinker of Bruno’s time. To render the matter 
worse she apparently makes this very belief 
in dual truth a charge against Hofmann, one 
of Bruno’s persecutors (p. 202). A more 
deplorable confusion in what relates to a vital 
point of Bruno’s teaching it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to imagine. 

Equally characteristic of the haste and 
amateur workmanship of the book are its 
style and method. The former is harsh, 
involved and unformed; the latter ram¬ 
bling and discursive. The author seems 
to have had no defined plan for her 
work, and consequently her presentation of 
Bruno’s thought lacks all semblance of co¬ 
herence and lucidity. The chronological 
method of considering his writings, which in 
appearance she adopts, is in the last degree 
unsuited to a thinker like Bruno. She would 
have done better, and made the effort of read¬ 
ing her book less irksome, if she had com¬ 
piled a conspectus of his different opinions on 
the chief points of theology and philosophy. 
This would have cost her, of course, much 
more labour; but it would have been work 
well bestowed, which, once well done, would 
not need to be repeated. Nor can it be 
said that her translations and paraphrases 


of Bruno’s many writings are to be depended 
on. As a rule she is able to grasp the mean¬ 
ing of the Italian works better than that of 
the Latin, but in both her renderings must be 
accepted by readers with caution. I have 
taken the pains to test her translations in not 
a few places, with the result of an increased 
distrust of her accuracy. To take a single 
instance, in his rhetorical Oratio Valedictoria , 
addressed to the University of Wittenberg, 
Bruno in his peroration makes the following 
invocation ( Op . Lat- Ed. Fior. i , p. 24): 

“ Vos quoque Nymphae istorum fonts am et 
Nereides fluminis istius, ad cujus ripas mihi 
aerem captasse licuit, adeste.” 

This perfectly obvious and innocent prayer 
becomes in our author’s rendering the fol¬ 
lowing extraordinary travesty (p. 187): 

“ Te, too, nymphs and nereids of that stream 
on whose verge I could cry peace and gladly 
breathe my tout into the air, keep watch and 
ward over the land ”— 

a Shelleyan yearning far as the poles asunder 
from Bruno’s courageous and life-loving 
temperament. Similar injury to the Nolan 
philosopher’s personality is perpetrated by the 
author in the following solecism (p. 45): 

“ The centre which Copernicus believed to be 
immoveable and in the sun, Bruno placed in 
sun after sun, even in the outermost parts of the 
universe and in infinity.” 

The outcome of the foregoing observations 
is briefly that, however well meant, this work 
is not well executed. Bruno is not a mere 
poet and mystic: he is a profound thinker, 
and hence can only be adequately treated by 
a biographer who is himself a scholar and 
philosopher. I do not, however, suggest that 
this book may not have its use, or that the 
author has not, on the whole, conferred a 
service on English literature by its publica¬ 
tion. The “ general public ” is not apt to be 
fastidious on points of style or accuracy, and 
I quite admit that an uncritical reader will 
carry from its perusal a useful, working, 
dictionary-article view of the great Italian 
thinker ; but, for scholars conversant with his 
works and times, the Life of Giordano Bruno 
has yet to be written. John Owen. 


HAHN ON THE TEUTONIC PANTHEON. 

Odin und sein Reich. Die Gotterwelt der 
Germanen. Von Werner Hahn. (Berlin: 
Bimion.) 

The Teutonic world of gods is slowly rising 
once more in the memory of the German 
nation. Among the cultured classes, the 
poetical enjoyment of that ancient faith “ of 
mightiest power,” as Southey called it, which 
has a dramatic grandeur not reached even in the 
refined heavenly circle of the Greek Olympus, 
is visibly growing. 80 is the scientific 
interest attaching to the deeper thoughts of 
our forefathers, as shown in the representa¬ 
tive figures of their nature worship. 

The names of deities worshipped of yore 
in woods, on summits, at bournes, rivers, and 
near the sea-shore, are beginning to resound 
again, in Germany, among men otherwise 
little given to lingering on the paths of a far- 
off historical epoch. As to the mass of the 
people—at least in thorpes, hamlets, and 
forlorn homesteads—there are even now great 
tracts of German land where the old gods and 


Digitized 


goddesses, and the swarm of nixes, elves, ■ 
cobolds—mostly going under the very m 
used in heathen times—still roam about ii; 
fantastic regions of folklore. In the ai 
of the clang of arms, which nor 10 a 
dimly shakes the repose of Europe, j 
remembrance of these once mighty spfc 
and their identification from yet cars 
popular belief, seems daily to gain in i£& 
tion. Art, poetry, and general liters 
bear witness to the fact. 

Dr. Werner Hahn’s book is one 0) a 
latest proofs. Known as a prominent & 
manist, be has an excellent record it i 
version of the Nileluttgen Lied, with ae«tk 
and historical forewords; his Deutsche N~ 
and other works. In the present case heisl 
sought “to pourtray the mythical tradias 
contained in the Edda in such forms of 
cultured understanding as to make them fa- 
rally accessible, without learned help.” 1: 
pursuance of this task he had “to Mi 
fragments of the Edda together, in accorfa 
with a systematic order of thought”; a 
this, he owns, sometimes entailed upoe u 
the duty of deviating from one text fisi 
was contradictory to another. Again, k 
“sometimes had to fill up a gap" is i 
Icelandic Scripture. He did so, here s^ 
there, by a poetical invention of his on 

But is this, some may at once id ) 
legitimate process ? The only answer po*& 
is that Dr. Hahn openly avows his work ts a 
a popular rendering—in prose, bat fid 1 
degree of poetical license — of the P 
mythological tragedy worked out by tx 
mind of the Germanic race. To quote tp 
cedent, did not Bichard Wagner alio te; 
use, for his “Ring of the Nibelong,' ^ 
mediaeval epic, the corresponding older 
songs, as well as the Volksbuch in which # 
Siegfried tale was preserved for the bus* 
making additions and changes of hit « n - 
True, I will at once say, wherever Wip 
has kept closest to the old record*, ts . 
texts of his music-drama seems to me hr* 
more powerful than when he gives tee p 
to his own inventive mood. , 

If there are any works which, sm«f* 
cultured classes of Germany, have spread a a 
general knowledge of the Teutonic creed 1 
Simrock’s version of the Edda, in the 
very faithful, simple, and yet highly poehtfc 
with valuable explanations added to l! - 
his Deutsche Mythologie, a one \”j r 
book, with a wonderfully rich mass « 5 

readable material. These merits are Jt 
question. The strangely hard words'*? , 
the preface of the book before 
Simrock’s translation of the Norse b® P 
are, therefore, to be regretted. ,■ a 

By way of showing why he had so® ^ 
to gloss over apparent contradiction* ^ 
teutonic creed, so as to produce a 
whole, Dr. Hahn remarks : 

“It is of the most important 
ancient record gives tales gainsaying ^ 
in close contiguity. This is chieny ^ Y, 
with Odin. Odin builds up the world 
it; yet, in order to get a draught of j® ^ 
he has to turn to one of those berep,, 
partly have their existence through 

Kiinir 8 

This refers to Odin’s pilgrimage ^ 
well. But here it must be P oin ^^ eB ds, 
first, that contradictory tenets, ® 1, 
are found in all systems of faith- 
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>wing to their generally composite origin, as gotten when an attempt is made to expound chap. xx. of his Germania. Of the Bavarian 
well as to the alterations occurring even in the Germanic system of faith. That creed tribe, which in a considerable degree had 
religious thought in the course of hundreds or was a compromise—after a fierce and bloody sprung from Herulian, Bugian, Gothic races 
thousands of years. If we only take the struggle, the details of which are beyond our that onoe dwelt on the southern and northern 


epoch between the appearance of the Teutons ken—between the Yana creed and the Asa shores of the Baltic where the Yana cult had 


and Kimbriana, or the aocounts of Caesar and creed, involving apparently a Neptunistic and flourished, we have historical testimony, 
Tacitus, and the final overthrow of the Odin a Plutonic theory of cosmogony. In Yedic, down even to the eighth century of our era, 
religion in the North, we get a space of some- Iranian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, Boman, of a very characteristic kind. Here is clear 
thing like ten to twelve centuries. If we throw Germanic, and other creation tales, water is evidence of the Yanic circle of deities rep re¬ 
in the Thracians as a nation of Teutonic kin- generally mentioned as the original element— senting special tribal views in religion or 
ship, and whatever we know of their mythology, the generative fluid ; or, in enumerating the cosmogony, with special marriage customs 
the epoch is enlarged by many centuries more, things that came out of the void, water is at founded on it—customs which the Asic creed 
“What differences and changes there must any rate placed first. The sea-god Niord, endeavoured to root out, but with which even 
have been in tbe religious tenets of these and his offspring Freyr and Freyja, were of the Church had to struggle in a particular 
■widely distributed branches of the Germanic that Vanic, Neptunistio circle. In conse- region a great many centuries later, 
stock during nearly two thousand years! It quence of a struggle in which the Asic gods As to the ethical ideas gradually symbolised 
is vain to look for absolute consistency were narrowly victorious, the Yanic Niord by these various divine figures after their 
in the mythological conceptions of any and his children had to be sent as hostages to junction in Asgard, I concur with Dr. Werner 


flourished, we have historical testimony, 
down even to the eighth century of our era, 
of a very characteristic kind. Here is clear 


the generative fluid; or, in enumerating the cosmogony, with special marriage customs 
things that came out of the void, water is at founded on it—customs which the Asic creed 


stock during nearly two thousand years! It quence of a struggle 
is vain to look for absolute consistency were narrowly victor 
in the mythological conceptions of any and his children had t 
race. Not to go into the Hindu, Greek, or Asgard. On their pai 
other Pantheons, in all of which the hand of one of their own as 
more than one race is discernible, we need these traces of contc 


endeavoured to root out, but with which even 


and his children had to be sent as hostages to junction in Asgard, I concur with Dr. Werner 
Asgard. On their part, the Aesir had to give Habn that the Germanic stock of old had 


one of their own as a hostage. I believe 
these traces of contending doctrines of cos- 


already a geod glimpse of such higher concep¬ 
tions. Still, there is danger in too much 


only bring to recollection the Elohistic and mogony could be made interesting even in a systematising, as if its Pantheon had been 


Jehovistic doctrines of the Old Testament, 
or the contradictory tenets of a Doomsday 


popular work. 

At all events, we come here once more 


planned from a central thought, like a philo¬ 
sophical system. The truth is, it arose, like 


resurrection, and of an immediate immortality upon a stumbling block to the mistaken view other religions, in a mixed way. And, so 


of the dead, being held side by side within of those who try to find a cast-iron unity in 
the same creed. ancient religions. Even in so lofty a creed 

As to the idea of Odin having created the as the one which has arisen out of the corn- 
world, this is quite a late, and not really promise between the Asic and Yanic doctrine, 


of those who try to find a cast-iron unity in long as it lasted (the fact may even now he 
ancient religions. Even in so lofty a creed gathered from certain features of folklore 


1 Odin having created the as the one which has arisen out of the com- tales) it bore, however slightly, some traces 
te a late, and not really promise between the Asic and Yanic doctrine, of those cruder origins or connexions which 
Germanic, view. It was brought in under an outer fringe of animal worship is yet have been clearly made out for other religions 
Christian influence. In the old Norse, as in discernible. Odin himself was still called in Mr. Andrew Lang’s Custom and Myth. 
other ancient religious systems, chaos precedes “ the Eagle-headed ”; and there is more than Taking it as a whole, Dr. Hahn’s work is 


the formation of the universe. Before the one instance of animal transfiguration or 
gods even, the giants arise, as typical of symbolisation among Germanic deities. Be- 
the yet uncouth forces of nature. Hence membering Indian, Egyptian, and Greek 


9 than Taking it as a whole, Dr. Hahn’s work is 
>n or adapted to attract a large class of readers who 
Be- as yet shrink from the more historical and 
Greek comparative method of treating the subject. 


we can very well understand that Odin, who cults, as well as the clear traces of animal In this way his interesting book will do good 
had learnt the first chapters of wisdom from a worship so triumphantly proved by Dr. service by gradually teaching educated men 

giant, should go to one of those primeval Schliemann’s discoveries, or even the adora- that there is yet a large field of important 

beings that dwelt at the immense tree of tion of the brazen serpent so long prevailing mythological knowledge involving thoughts 
existence which symbolises the universe, in in the Jewish Temple, these lingering vestiges about nature, affording food for poetical fancy 
order to learn from him the wisdom of the of an ancient prehistoric cult have nothing and material for art which, owing to their 

past. Odin is great, but he lives within the surprising. merely classical (raining, they have too long 

space of time. Not even he is from eternity; 


Dr. Hahn’s manner of giving an account of neglected. 


merely classical (raining, they have too long 


Kahl Blind. 


matter is before him. No doubt the later the Teutonic creed is somewhat different . . 

prose Gylfaginning, which forms an exegetio from many points of view I have indicated 

catechism of the North-Germanic creed, speaks here. Thus, in an otherwise serviceable N0VEL8 ‘ 

of a time “ when all was not.” But the appendix in which the mythological names Precaution*. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 

earlier Yoluspfi, when explaining the rise of are explained, he says: In 8 vols. (Bentley.) 

the world, the giants, and the gods, says : « Prey j. and Frey j ft are ^ i ooked upon Ma A Cruel Enigma. By Paul Bourget. 

“ Once was the age to hen Tmir lived : repetition of the Odin conception, caused by (Yizetelly.) 

AU ™ B r c. Pri». (B-U.,.) 


the world, the giants, and the gods, says : 

“ Once was the age when Tmir lived: 

There was no sand ; no sea; no salty wave. 

No earth there was ; nor Heavens above— 

Only yawning abyss, and growth nowhere.” 

That is, nothing was formed; yet Ymir lived: 
and Ymir is elementary chaotic matter. The 


In 8 vols. (Bentley.) 

“ Freyr and Freyja are to be looked upon as a ^ Cruel Enigma. By Paul Bourget. 
repetition of the Odin conception, caused by (Yizetelly.) 

the entranceof the Vaiuc ideas into the drde Mexia _ By Eleanor C. Price. (Bentley.) 
of the Asic deities. At the same time a dm- _1 . 

sion of the Odin idea into a male and a female dh Bad Sands, 8fC. By F. W. Robinson. 


deity has taken pfece.” 

Yet, in interpreting the Yanic name, Dr. 


In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

—, — - r -„ —--, — A Tale of Madness. By Julian Cray. 

heavenly figures were later comers. As to Hahn holds it, rightly enough, to be a repre- (Vizetelly.) 

Odm, he, at the end of things, at the twilight sentation of the flowing element, while the who's She ? Bv Herbert Coehlan CEdin- 

of gods, is to be devoured by the wolf amid Aesir name is explained by him as a per- hurch • Paterson 1 * 

the fiery downfall of the world. Out of a Bonification of that which is firm and shining. ° ‘ 

great flood a new universe will then arise; And Dr. Hahn sees, in the war between these " %t r the U nhan 9 td i f°- By Bichard Dow- 

but Odin is no longer. . two divine circles, symbols of the violent (Sonnenschein.) 

Can we, then, wonder that even this changes created, on the one hand by storm- In Precautions, Lady Margaret Majendie 
mighty ruler of Asgard should have had to floods from the sea, and by natural revolu- shows no falling off in the special literary 
give one of his eyes in pledge, at Munir's tions of the earth on the other. This, though power she had shown in her previous works 
well, so as to get a draught of wisdom ? not quite tallying with, at least comes near of unravelling the tangled and somewhat 
Perhaps one of those eyes meant the alternating to, tbe belief that oontending cosmogonio trivial skeins of life in “society”; and the 
appearance of the sun and the moon. At any doctrines were involved in the war between ethical purpose it displays is more pro¬ 
rate, the great God of the Sky, with his large Aesir and Yanir. nounced. In the life both of Marion 


appearance of the sun and the moon. At any doctrines were involved in the war between 
rate, the great God of the Sky, with his large Aesir and Yanir. 

cloud-hat and his welkin-speckled mantle, is It has, however, to be borne in mind that 
conceived as one-eyed. It would, therefore, there is a distinct record of a Vanic custom of 
have been better had he been so represented ’ marriage between brother and sister, which, 

am IVa i.il. u.a. _ M TV.. TT it i m« a. - - . . .. ’ 1 


ethical purpose it displays iB more pro¬ 
nounced. In the life both of Marion 


It has, however, to be borne in mind that Austen and of Kitty Bellingham there is 
there is a distinct record of a Yanic custom of exhibited the happiness that is attained only 
marriage between brother and sister, which, after traversing the painful road of self- 
after the triumph of the Asic system, was sacrifice. In both cases, perhaps, the self- 
abolished. In “ Oegir’s Banquet” (36), sacrificing spirit goes too far: Marion gives way 


on the title-page of Dr. Hahn’s work. The after the triumph of the Asic system, was sacrifice. In both cases, perhaps, the self- 
iiiBEsr, however, has given him. two eyes. abolished. In “Oegir’s Banquet” (36), sacrificing spirit goes too far: Marion gives way 
l ike traces of two antagonistic doctrines as Loki’s bitter tongue refers to the subject, too much to the caprices of a singularly un¬ 
to toe origin of dungs are not wanting in the Perhaps a faint remembrance of that custom heroio and unlovable father; and Kitty need 
Edua. This, again, ought never to be for- may yet be found in what Tacitus says in hardly have dashed into the perilous career of 
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a nurse, because she found that the husband 
whom she loved had married her out of pity 
—or what was interpreted as pity by his 
sister. Still, as all ends well, this senti¬ 
mental excess does not appear so much out of 
place as otherwise it would have done. The 
chief, if not the sole, fault to be found with 
Precaution*, indeed, is that the characters in 
it are not conventional enough, that they are 
types rather than human beings of the kind to 
be found in ordinary life. Thus, Mrs. Brown- 
Clifford and the Dowager Lady Bellingham 
are different types of selfish mamma-dom—a 
fact which alone can excuse Lady Belling¬ 
ham’s becoming a murderess in intent. The 
Italian Priore and the unfortunate musical 
genius, TTrsel, are intended to place Christian 
self-command in contrast with artistic passion 
that has degenerated into a sort of mania. 
The literary execution of Precaution* comes 
quite up to the level of its purpose, and that 
is not saying little. The comic element— 
supplied by Miss Brown-Cliflord and the cats— 
might have been spared. It is decidedly over 
done. 

In one sense M. Paul Bourget’s A Cruel 
Enigma is the most realistic of recent French 
novels; in another sense it is the least 
realistic. In none is the passion which unites 
the sexes so stripped, to use the language of 
M. Bourget’s translator, of 

“ all the adventitious graoe, and mysticism, and 
sentiment with whioh society is wont to shroud 
it, and found to consist, in the last resort, of a 
single and simple fact—the physical fleshly 
desire of man for woman and of woman for 
man.” 

Theresa de Sauve not only commits adultery 
with four different persons, but the return of 
her lover to her in the end is worse than any 
adultery, inasmuch as it means the total 
debasement of his moral nature, and the 
total destruction even of her pseudo-ideal of 
love. And yet there is nothing coarse or 
suggestive in the story itself. The incident 
of “ the consummation ” in Folkestone of the 
passion between Hubert Liauran and Theresa 
de 8auve—with the drive by the coast road 
to Hythe, and the sweet reluctant amorous 
delay of Theresa’s coquetries—is idyllic, very 
much as the “ natural and quite Greek ” 
amours of Haidee and Juan are idyllic. Then 
M. Bourget is a moralist. He is a remorse¬ 
less analyst and a thorough-going pessimist 
because he is a moralist. A Cruel Enigma, 
therefore, leaves no unpleasant taste in the 
mouth. One pities Theresa; one regrets 
Hubert’s “fall, though the sickly love of 
his mother and grandmother is evidently as 
responsible for that as Theresa’s passion; and 
that is all. In A Cruel Enigma, moreover, 
M. Bourget’s style, which is superior to that 
of any of his contemporaries except M. 
Daudet, is seen at its best. Here and there 
M. Bourget reminds one of Gustave Flaubert; 
but in A Gruel Enigma there are strains of a 
higher mood than are reached in Madame 
Bovary. Mr. Cray’s translation of this story 
is so good that only at rare intervals does one 
become conscious of the fact that it is a 
translation. 

Alexxa is a thoroughly satisfactory story of 
a very unambitious kind. It is so satisfactory, 
perhaps, because it is so unambitious. Charlie 
Melville, the squire, should have married 


Alexia Page in the first chapter; but he 
marries somebody else, and she very nearly 
marries somebody else. So a death and a 
conflagration and what not have to intervene 
between calf-love and marriage. This is 
altogether a boy-and-girl story; but it is very 
agreeably told and very gracefully written. 
There is not a thoroughly unpleasant character 
in it; even interfering and too brutally plain- 
spoken Mrs. Dodd mends, and is taken to 
Alexia’s heart, and gets rid of some of her 
unreasonable prejudices in the last chapter. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Price frequently stumbles on, 
or rather into, happy expressions, such as “ a 
careless refined sort of man.” 

Mr. Robinson’s new three-volume work 
consists entirely of short stories. Most, if 
not all, of them have probably first seen the 
light in the columns of magazines, and it says 
much for tbeir quality that probably one only 
should not have been republished. This is “ A 
Stone Bouquet,” a tragioo-lunatic tale, and 
not bad of ita kind; but then that kind is not 
Mr. Robinson’s. He is most in his element 
when portraying the heroes and heroines of 
the bye-streets and lanes of life, with their 
genuine though gnarled goodness. These 
volumes are full of sketches of this kind, of 
which “Dick Watson’s Daughter” and “A 
Prison Flower ” may be cited as good 
examples. In none of Mr. Robinson’s larger 
works does his peculiar humour, “ stiffened ” 
as it is with irony, show to a greater advantage 
than in suoh stories as “ A Big Investment ” 
and “ Friends from the Clouds.” 

The ghastly narrative which Mr. Julian Cray 
has “edited” undoubtedly supplies evidence 
of capacity for dealing with the horrible— 
and in a sufficiently horrible manner. The 
man with madness in his blood, who never¬ 
theless ventures on the perilous experiment 
of marriage, is a familiar character in fiction, 
and so is the woman who, in the same con¬ 
dition, makes a similar experiment. But for 
a man and a woman, both with madness in 
their blood, to get married is a novelty; and 
it is this novelty which Mr. Cray supplies us 
with when he brings Paul Stafford and Maud 
Chichester together, only to be separated by 
death. The “ editor ” of this book exhibits 
unquestionable skill in tracing the develop¬ 
ment of madness in Stafford, and in bringing 
about the complication towards the close, 
from which it would seem that Maud Stafford 
has for a lover the murderer of her own 
father, while, as a matter of fact, her father 
has committed suicide, and her seeming 
lover is only her twin brother. In the 
two last chapters there is a good deal of 
overloaded writing—suggestive of a lunatic 
foaming at the mouth—about “dead! aye, 
and lying in the foul ground, those grand, 
soft eyes, which had so often met mine in 
looks of passion, dropping worm-eaten from 
their sockets,” and the like. But Mr. Cray 
can, of oourse, meet this objection by saying 
that the narrative he “edits” is realistic. 
So it is, and, on the whole, it is not too 
repulsive in its realism. 

Who's She ? reads like the result of too 
much indulgence in shilling sensationalism. 
Having read much, Mr. Coghlan has felt 
impelled to write; and so we have suoh school¬ 
boy vituperation as “I have learned your 
wild-schemed plot; I have discovered your 


fiendish, demon lie! Stand off, you aim 
coward, fool; stand off.” Mr. Coghln'i 
is of the crudest—we had almost said i 
roughest—and his English is not altogd 
unimpeachable. What, for instance, d m 
mean by describing the aristocracy a 
“ sect ” ? With his fondness for strong b 
and hates, however, and his capacity form 
strong language of the transpontine order,] 
Coghlan ought to be able in time to wm 
rattling story of rustic virtue triumphaiU 
rustic villainy. 

Mr. Dowling’s little volnme of storia 
which he has named after the most ambitus 
sarcastic, but least satisfactory, of all of th 
—was welj worth publishing, if only* 
demonstration that their author is a me 
of something more than melodramatic it; 
dent. There is humour of a kind that I 
Dowling can hardly be said to have indioni 
before in “ Blood is thicker than Tits' 
in “ Diamonds in Extremis ” be prora tat 
his great skill in plot-construction would ski 
to decided advantage in a detective itoy 
and in “ Served him Right ” he demoiutnz 
with equal clearness that he can treat < mi 
problem both seriously and forcibly, sud c 
the same time keep his powers in teem 
As has been already said, Mr. Dowling f 
least suooessful when he is most arotei 
satirical. Thus “ The Reward of Yiite 
which treats of aldermanic weakness, in 
trifle too farcical. Altogether, this is «« 
the beet volumes of short stories that he 
been published during the present year, i 
know of none that is such a felicitous * 
bination of literary lightness and ethico-sosii 
solidity. William Wiuio. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Postages for Translation into Latin Prox- £ 
H. Nettleship. (Bell.) Numerous as to® 
of this class have become, we yet think the 
was room for another, in whioh the selects 
should be made by a real scholar, to vto* * 
study of Latin is more than a disapto J 
youth, and seems a worthy employment ta> 
lifetime. This book is an advanced boot: 
is to say, not one of its sixty-three passig®? 
be called easy, and some of them, *•?•' 
xxix., liv., lxiii., are extremely difficult 1 
oan fanoy even a Hertford scholar kniuujf ® 
learned brows over translating Lamb’i “ T4r 7 
fellow eating my friend and adding fm c 
malignity of mustard and vinegar.” B" 1 
are interesting and forcible pieces;! 11 ' 
doubt—for Prof. Nettleship has found 1 *®' 
possess affinities to good Latin author*. 
few of them (though we must except 
hackneyed or usual. But the noteworthy Pf 
of the book is the Introduction, i# * 
besides some useful and sorely needed cw 
as to Latin orthography, the profes»° r 7 ^ 
out of his treasure-house three 
the political and social ideas of the 
another on their range of metaphorical “1*7 
sion, the third on the historical develop 
of their prose style. All of these are e *. g, 
and interesting reading—the two first esP®^ 
Everyone who has tned to write or w 
anything beyond the elements of 
knows by painful experience that g 1 *®" be 
accuracy, and even classical form- "tj 

attained without any real resemblance ^ 

Roman cast of thought ° r P hr ^f t £s ^ 
achieved. For those struggling w , ., The 
culty, these two lectures are inval ua ° r -jigion, 
ideas of politics, law, duty, emotion, 
and the epithets pertaining to them, 
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discriminated with neatness and clearness. In 
a f*w pages (1-27) we have a real sketch of the 
mind, and language of a Roman in relation to 
tlies* subjects. It is oonoise without being dry. 
We demur respectfully to the rendering (p. 3) 
of “ reipublioae oausa aliquid faoere” by “to 
do anjthing on political grounds.” Is it not 
rather “ on patriotic grounds ” ? The pro¬ 
fessor neans that, we think; but the word 
* ‘ political ” has now got an incurable twist—a 
politician may be a patriot, but we do not call 
a patriotic action political. The third lecture, 
on the historical development of Latin prose 
style, showa us, in interesting extracts from 
Cato and Gains Gracchus, the foundation of the 
house in which Caesar and Cicero dwelt. Is it 
true to say (p. 62) that “Tacitus is a great 
master working with bad tools ” ? His tools 
are the Latin language. The fault, if fault there 
be, lies in his ideal of form. He is, for good 
and bad, the Browning of Latin prose. 

The Catiline of Sallust. Edited by B. D. 
Turner. (Rivingtons.) This little edition is 
meant for use in the middle forms of schools, 
and the notes are very well adapted to the 
needs of boys at that stage. They are tolerably 
numerous, very simple, and dogmatic. There 
is no arguing over different interpretations—a 
thing totally wasted on young boys, if not 
injurious to them. Mr. Turner is wisely con¬ 
tent to tell them what he believes to be the 
truth, and to give as much help as he can. His 
notes will very usefully fill up the interval 
between the Delectus and harder authors with 
harder notes. Bat the little Introduction needs 
some revision. In what sense was Pompeius a 
member of the senatorial order in 73 b.o. ? He 
had never entered the senate through any 
office at that time. The tribuni aerarii should be 
mentioned as serving on juries along with 
senators and equites after the legislation of 
B.O. 70. P. Autronius Poetus is confused on 
p. xi. with some Antonios. Mr. Turner is not 
the first writer on Sallust who has fallen into 
this error. Porta Salana (p. xvii.) is probably 
a misprint for Porta Solaria. 

A Second Softool Poetry Book. Compiled by 
M. A. Woods. (Macmillan.) It is just a year 
ago since we welcomed the “First School 
Poetry Book,” which Miss Woods, of Clifton, 
had compiled for the lower forms of high 
schools for girls. We are not surprised that 
its success has induced her to publish a similar 
volume for middle forms, and also to promise 
yet a third in the future. As before, we find a 
sound judgment and a catholic taste, the 
number of selections from American authors 
other than Longfellow being unusually large. 
It is probable that not a few girls will here 
meet with for the first time the names of Bret 
Harte and [horretco referent) Walt Whitman. 
The choice of longer poems at the end seems to 
us particularly happy. It includes “ The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” “Goblin 
Market,” and “Poor Matthias”—none of which, 
for obvious reasons, is it common to find in 
anthologies. Indeed, we would award Miss 
Woods unmixed praise, if it were not for a 
certain inaccuracy of copying, or carelessness 
in proof-reading, which we notioed likewise in 
her former volume. Here are two unpardon¬ 
able blots occurring iu poems familiar as house¬ 
hold words: 

“ The goit that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty ” (p. 125). 

And 

“ A voice so thrilling near was heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo bird ” (p. 185). 

Questions for Examination in Englith Litera¬ 
ture: ohiefly selected from Coliege Papers 
set in Cambridge. With an Introduction on 
the Study of English. By Walter W. Skeat. 
Seoond and Revised Edition. (Belt) It is 
almost superfluous to recommend these ques¬ 


tions for use in schools, or by those who are 
preparing for publio examinations; but every 
person who attempts to study systematically 
any of the earlier periods of Engir t literature 
ought to procure the book. Of course, the 
“papers,” like most others of an advanced 
character, contain a good many questions 
which few even among scholars would be able 
to answer without preparation; but, with rare 
exceptions, the questions are remarkably free 
from anything like pedantry, and relate to 
points which are really essential to the thorough 
appreciation of the works to be studied. About 
half the volume is occupied with questions on 
Chaucer and Shakspere. There are several 
papers on Bacon and Milton; the literature of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries receives 
rather scant measure. Prof. Skeat’8 introduc¬ 
tion is full of valuable advice; but wa wish that, 
in his ample list of books for study, he had in 
some way distinguished those which are most 
urgently necessary from those which may be 
regarded comparatively as mere desirable 
luxuries. We have observed several misprints, 
especially in the accents of Anglo-Saxon 
words. 

First Lessons in Science. Designed for the 
use of Children. By the Right Rev. John 
William Colenso. (Ridgeway.) This volume 
was not originally “designed for the use of 
children,” but for the use of a class of adult 
Zulus who were learning to read English. The 
author had, however, re-written the greater 
part of it in order to adapt it to the require¬ 
ments of European children ; and Sir George 
Cox, by whom the work has been edited, 
considers that it may be “ especially useful in 
our national and provincial schools.” We have 
no doubt the book was well suited for its 
original purpose, but considered as an ordinary 
school-book it must be admitted to be unskil¬ 
fully planned. The first ten pages are written 
in words of one syllable; but before the 
hundredth page is reaohed we find the Bishop 
talking about "right asoension,” “declina¬ 
tion,” “ altitude,” and “ azimuth ” ; and before 
he has filled his 195 pages he has explained 
Kepler’s laws, the methods of calculating the 
orbits of the planets and the distances of the 
stars, and the nature of precession and nuta¬ 
tion. However, although we cannot recom¬ 
mend the volume for use in class, there is no 
doubt that teachers will be able to derive from 
it many useful lessons in the art of lucid and 
effective illustration; and it may be read with 
interest and profit by the large number of 
grown-up persons whose notions of elementary 
natural science are confused and uncertain. 
The portion in words of one syllable is a 
remarkable tour-de-force; but,under theordinary 
English conditions of education, a child who is 
old enough to follow the reasoning is not likely 
to require to be addressed in “ little words.” 

A Clast-hook of Physical Geography. With 
Examination Questions, Notes, and Index. By 
William Hughes. New and improved edition, 
revised by J. Francon Williams. (Philip.) 
This is, on the whole, an excellent book. The 
maps, which are new, deserve especial praise 
for the clearness with which they bring out the 
essential facts which they are intended to 
show. The chapter on the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the races of man is scarcely up to 
date, the classification of Blumenbacb being 
retained, without any indication of its defects, 
or any reference to the substitutes that have 
been proposed for it by more recent authorities. 
In the first chapter we note the curious mis¬ 
statement that the planet Neptune was first 
seen at the same time by Adams and Leverrier 
in 1846. 

“ Whittaker’s Modern German Authors.”— 
Eine Frage. Idyll zu einem Gemalde seines 
Freundes Alma-Tadema, erzahlt von Georg 


Ebers. Edited, with Literary Introduction and 
Notes, by F. Storr. (BelL) Prof. Ebers’s 
“ idyll” of Sicilian-Greek life is not very well 
suited for use as a school-book, and we do not 
think quite so highly as Mr. Storr does of its 
literary merit. The author, as usual, displays 
more learning than imagination ; and his style 
is even more than usually characterised by the 
perpetual recurrence of that “esse videtur” 
cadence which is said to have been Cicero’s 
bugbear. Still the tale is worth reading, and 
Mr. Storr’s notes supply exactly the help that 
is needed by a reader who has only a moderate 
knowledge of German. There is a frontispiece 
oopied from the painting of Mr. Alma-Tadema 
by which the story was suggested. 

A Conversational Grammar of the German 
Language. With Comprehensive Reference- 
Pages fsr use in Translation and Composition, 
and Notes on the History and Etymology of 
German. By Otto Christian Naf. (Riving¬ 
tons.) We cannot praise this book. Herr Naf 
may be a very good teacher of German, and 
the method adopted in his book may no doubt, 
as he says, have proved successful m his own 
lessons. But the arrangement is so peculiar 
and complicated that we fear other teachers 
will find it unworkable. Besides this, we have 
noticed many inaccuracies of detail. It is 
stated, for instance, that “ any verb is regular : 
(1) if the first or third person singular imperfect 
ends in -te (no exceptions); (2) u the participle 
ends in -((no exceptions).” At this rate mogen, 
habe n, denken, bringen —in short all except the 
“ strong” verbs—mast be classed as regular. 
The rules for the gender of nouns are mislead¬ 
ing, because the Bat of exceptions is, in most 
cases, not even approximately complete. The 
learner is told that “ abstract terms have no 
plural, if used as abstraot terms, as die Liebe, 
love; but some can be used concretely, as die 
Lieben, the loved ones.” Does Herr Naf 
imagine that der, die Liebe, the loved one, is the 
same word as die Liebe, love? The appendix 
on the history and etymology of the language 
shows extreme ignoranoe of philology; the 
brief " etymological dictionary ” mingles sound 
derivations taken from Kluge with some wild 
speculations whioh are probably quite original. 

A Simplified Method of mastering the Genders 
of French Nouns. By Eugene Lesprit. (For 
the Author.) This is a pamphlet of twenty- 
seven pages, giving rules for the genders of 
French nouns, with what seem to be complete 
lists of exceptions. It is ingeniously arranged, 
and the student who masters its contents will 
have a better knowledge of French genders 
than is possessed by many Frenchmen. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s book for the coming 
winter season will be The Saone: a Summer 
Voyage, with 148 illustrations by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. It was while boating and sketching 
on the Sadne that the author and artist suffered 
arrest at the hands of gendarmes early in the 
present year. 

William I. and the German Empire is the title 
of a biographical and historical work by Mr. 
G. Barnett Smith, which will be published 
next month by Messrs. Sampson Low, Maraton 
& Co. 

Ms. Thomas Kirk up has expanded his 
article on “ Socialism ’ in the recent number of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica into a volume, 
which will be published by Messrs. Longmans 
under the title of An Enquiry into Socialism. 

Messrs. Longmans also announce, as nearly 
ready for publication, Educational Ends; or. 
The Idea of Personal Development, by Miaa 
Sophie Bryant, the first lady who gamed the 
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degree of Doctor of Science from the London 
University. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will shortly 
nblish a volume by Mr. A. J. Little, of 
hanghai, describing a voyage made up the 
Upper Yangtze, with a view to studying the 
question of its navigability by steam beyond 

The next volume in the “Badminton 
Library,” to be published in October, will be 
Football and Athletic*, written by Mr. Montagu 
Sharman. 

A new writer, who is content to be known 
for the present as “ Q,” has written a romance 
entitled Dead Man'* Rock, which will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in a few days 
in their Series of popular Adventure Books. 

Under Suspicion, a novel dealing with Welsh 
life, by Miss Edith Stowe, is announced for im¬ 
mediate publication by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Vert de Verts, Eton Days, and other Sketches 
and Memories, by A. G. Lestrange, is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication. 

Under the title Amnon, Prince and Peasant : 
a Romantic Idyll of Judea, Mr. Frank Jaffe, 
assistant master of the Chicksand Street Board 
School, is about to bring out an English 
adaptation of Mappo’s famous Jewish idyllic 
and historical work. 

Messrs. I. Pitman & Sons will publish at 
the close of September an illustrated edition of 
Robinson Crusoe in phonography, which is being 
prepared by Mr. J. Herbert Ford, who recently 
succeeded to the editorship of the Shorthand 
Magazine on the death of the late F. Pitman. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s autumn 
list includes the following: The Life of Samuel 
Morley, by Edwin Hodder, biographer of the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury; Modem Science in 
Bible Lands, by Sir J. William Dawson; The 
Life of W. Morley Punshon, by Prof. F. W. 
Macdonald; The Ancient World and Chris¬ 
tianity, by E. de Pressense ; Unfinished Worlds, 
by S. H. Parkes, with illustrative diagrams; 
History of the Church, by Prof. George P. 
Fisher; The Sower and Virgin, by Lord Robert 
Montagu: Scripture Truths derived from Eads 
in Nature, by Henry McCook; and Tenants of 
an Old Farm : Leaves from the Note Book of a 
Naturalist, by the same author; The Key Words 
of the Bible, by the Rev. A. T. Pierson; Prac¬ 
tical Studies in the Life and Character of St. 
Peter, by the Rev. H. A. Birks; Bible Models, 
by Richard Newton; The Books of the Bible, by 
the late Dr. W. P. Mackay; Albert, the Prince 
Consort: a Biography for the People. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton also announce 
the following books for young people : Wonder¬ 
ful Stories of Daring, Peril and Adventure, by 
Dr. Macaulay; Harry Milvaine; or, the Wan¬ 
derings of a Wayward Boy, by Dr. Gordon 
Stables; The Willoughby Captains: a School 
Story, by Talbot Baines Reed; More True than 
Truthful: a Story, by C. M. Clarke; an illus- 
strated edition of Stepping Heavenward, by Mrs. 
Prentiss, the illustrations printed in monotint; 
Eunice: a Story, by the author of “Christie 
Redfem”; A Son of the Morning, by Sarah 
Doudney; Sukie’s Boy, by Sarah Tytler; The 
Boy ivithout a Name, by W. M. Thayer; The. 
Sunday Book of Story and Parable, with 
numerous illustrations; Oandalaria: a Heroine 
of the Wild West, by the author of “ Our 
Honolulu Boys”; and Cost What It May, by 
Mrs. E. E. Homibrook. 

An edition of 50,000 of the Presidential 
Address of Mr. G. J. Holyoake at the Carlisle 
Co-operative Congress has been issued by the 
Manchester Co-operative Board, of whioh 30,000 
were sold in a short time. 

The New York Nation has given two reviews 


(August 18 and 25) to the third part of the 
New English Didionary. While not sparing in 
criticism of details, the reviewer concludes as 
follows: 

“There Is not a page, nor even a single column, 
which will not correct the errors or add to the 
knowledge of all of us. At the work advances and 
covers a larger portion of the alphabet, its merits 
will be recognised by larger and larger numbers. 
But it has already gone far enough to show that 
it is a work upon which every member of the 
English race can rely with confdence, and of 
which he can speak with just pride; and, further¬ 
more, it has already gone far enough to enrol the 
name of its editor-in-chief among the scholars 
whom English literature will always be delighted 
to honour.” 

Correction. —Mr. Warren’s letter on “The 
Evangelistarium of St. Margaret,” in the last 
number of the Academy, was unfortunately 
printed from an unrevised proof. Among other 
errata, for “lectures” read “lections”; for 
“ Names ” read “ Neumes ” ; for “ Fes. passim ” 
read “ Fer. ”; omit the second dagger (t). 


MESSRS. SONNENSCHEIN’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Theology. — Lenten Sermons, preached at S. 
Agnes’, Kennington, in 1887, by Canon Luc- 
kock, Canon Scott-Holland, the Rev. H. C. 
Shuttleworth, &c., edited by the Rev. T. Bir- 
kett Dover; Cathedral Sermons, by Canon Jelf; 
The Teaching of the Prayer-Book for the 
Children of the Church, by the Rev. E. T. 
Stevens ; and The Science of Religions, by Emile 
Boumouf, translated by J. Liebe. 

Science.— The Microscope, edited from the 
work of Profs. Naegeli and Schwendener, by 
Dr. Frank Crisp and J. May all, jcn., with about 
300 woodcuts; Animal Biology, by Adam Sedg¬ 
wick, illustrated; The Farmer's Friends and 
Foes, by Theodore Wood; Poultry, a Manual 
for Breeders and Exhibitors, by Ralph O. 
Edwards, illustrated. In the “ Young Col¬ 
lector ” series: British Fishes and Mammalia, 
by F. A. Skuse ; Reptiles, by Catherine Hopley ; 
Ants and Bees, by W. Harcourt Bath; and Silk¬ 
worms, by E. A. Butler. Digestion : Perfed and 
Imperfed, by Dr. A. E. Bridger; The Theory 
of Harmom/, by Moritz Hauptmann, translated 
and edited by W. Heathcote, assisted by 
H. Keatley Moore; A Catechism of Psychology, 
by F. Kirchner, translated and edited by 
E. Drought; and A Criticism of the Kantian 
Philosophy, by Prof. Kuno Fischer, translated 
by Dr. W. 8. Hough. 

History and Biography, and Travel and Ad¬ 
venture.— Russia: Political and Social,byL.Tik¬ 
homirov, translated by Edward Aveling; The 
Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak, in 2 vols. ; 
Pepys and the World he Lived In, by H. B. 
Wheatley; The Life of Samuel Johnson, to- 

f ether with a Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides, 
y Boswell, edited, with notes, by Percy 
Fitzgerald, in 3 vols.; Memoirs in the Reign of 
Louis XIV. and the Regency, by the Duo St. 
Simon, translated by Bayle St. John, in 3 vols.; 
Louise de Keroualle, Duchess .of Portsmouth, 
compiled from State Papers by H. Forneron, 
with portraits, &c., translated by Mrs. Craw¬ 
ford ; The Solomon Islands and their Natives, by 
H. B. Guppy, illustrated; The Geology and 
Physical Charaderistics of the Solomon Islands, 
with maps, by H. B. Guppy; Bayreuth and 
Franconian Switzerland, by R. Milner Barry, 
illustrated; and Life in the Cut, by Amos 
Reade. 

Educational Works.— The History of Pedagogy: 
a New History of Educational Theories, by 
Gabriel Compayre, translated, with introduc¬ 
tion, notes, and index, by Prof. W. H. Payne; 
The Principles of Philology, edited from the 
German of Prof. Paul by Prof. H. A. Strong. 
In “The Parallel Grammar Series,” edited by 


Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein : Latin, by Prf 
Sonnenschein ; French, by Prof. Moriarty; ■ 
German, by Prof. Kuno Meyer. The N.-Q.-l 
Latin Primer, by G. Stewart Levack; A SAst 
Arithmdic, by G. H. Bateso i-Wright; A Prim 
of German Literature, by Isabella H. Lmbiia; 
Health Maps for Instruction in Gymnastics, la 
Anna Leffl-r-Arnim ; Volapuk; or, theUmvew 
Language, by Prof. Kirchhoff; A Chilis His¬ 
tory of the English People, by Amy Biker, a 
4 vols.; and Croesus Minor : Essays on Edo* 
tion, by Austen Pember. 

Social and Political .—English Associations tj 
Working Men, by Dr. Baemreither, translate! 
by Alioe Taylor, in 2 vols. ; The Redemption « 
Labour, by Cecil B. Phipson, with st&tistbl 
diagrams in colours, in 2 vols.; Liberty aW 
Law, by George Lacy; Essays: Literary ar. 
Social, by H. S. Salt; and London Governmai. 
by J. F. B. Firth (new volume of the “ Imperii 
Parliament ” Series). 

Poetry and Fine Art.— Through the Work- 
worth Country, by Prof. William Knight, with 
fifty-six etchings of Lake Scenery by Bun 
Goodwin, printed on Japanese paper; Ti> 
Legend of Saint Jucundus: twenty-nine etcbin** 
by George Hodgson, with verse by Edith W ilia 
Robinson; Anecdotes of Painting in Enylni 
with some Account of the Principal Artists, by 
Horace Walpole, a new edition, revised by 
Ralph N. Wornum, in 3 vols., with eighty 
engraved portraits; Women must Hot, i 
volume of ballads and occasional verse, by Prof. 
Harald Williams; and Architedural Styles, y 
Ernest Radford. 

Novels .—No Quarter, by the late Capt Man* 
Reid; Ireland's Dream, by Capt. Lyon; Haiti: 
or, Out of the Beaten Track, translated fromth 
Russian of Orloffsky by the Baroness Langenn; 
Philip Alwyne, by Jessie K. Sikes ; A Nest <* 
the Hill, by J. F. Higgins; St. Bernards: tie 
Romance of a Medical Student, by Aesculapius 
Scalpel; A Swallow’s Wing, by Charles Hannan: 
Caught by the Tide, by A. L. Garland; 'Ttrirf 
Love and Sport, by G. F. Underhill; Blood •' by 
W. De Lisle Hay; Lucy Carter, by T. Cobb; 
Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage, by W. Erskine; 
Queer Stories from “ Truth," vo 1. v.; 
by M. E. Granger; Jonathan, by M. Fiaaj- 
Tytler; Alma, by Emma Marshall; and n 
Sport of Circumstances, by Louis E. Armstrong- 

Gift-Books .—Indian Fables, by P. V. Baw- 
Bwami Raju ; From Deacon to Churchwards*, by 
Dr. J. W. Kirton ; Kintael Place, by the author 
of “ Dorothy,” illustrated edition ; Advent*# 1 
of a Monkey, by the author of “ Moravian Lue 
in the Black Forest,” &o.; and Mate's Fain 
Tales, translated by Caroline Genn. 


AN UNPUBLISHED SONNET BY 
JUSTICE TALFOURD. 

The following sonnet has, we W' e7 V°i'j 
before been printed. The original is pres®*" 
among a large collection of autograph letter*. 
&c., at Goodrich Court. 

Soxnjst TO 

Lord Desman retirino from thb Omcs 
Lord Ohirf Justici of Esjoiabd. 
Thrrb is a rapture in the great “All Hall" 
With which a nation blesses thy repose , 
Which proves thy image deathless; that the 
Of man’s extremest age whose boyhood g«™*. 
While pondering o'er thy lineaments shaU t* 1 
To delegate to oold historic tale 
What Denman was; for dignity that rosei „ 

Not through the forms of " compliment eiw , 
But from the generous spirit’s purest urn 
Sprung vital; justice shrin’d from winU7 fl __ 

By beautiful regards, and thoughts that horn 
With noblest ire, within the soul shall-dr»" y 
No form but thine, when distant tines 
leam 

The embodied majesty of England’s !**• 

T. N. TalfouW*' 
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OBITUARY. 

COUNT GOZZADINI. 

died at his Yilla of Bonzano, in the 


There 

Bolognese, on August 26, Senator Count 
Giovanni Q-ozzadini; and perhaps you may 
like to receive a short notice of his highly dis¬ 
tinguished career from one of his old acquaint¬ 
ances, who corresponded with him almost to 
the last. 

Count Gozzadini was bom at Bologna, in 1810, 
of a patrician family whose name is well known 
in England. Having ideas of his own, he passed 
his earlier youth in the practioe of weapons. 
He was a first-rate fencer, and he made a 
valuable collection of arms. At the age of 
eighteen he was almost destitute of what is 
called education, when certain fair cousins took 
him in hand and worked a complete conversion, 
He began to lead the ascetic and almost hermit 
life of a professed student. His father’s fine 
library supplied him with all the necessaries. 
He passed months and years in muniment rooms 
and public libraries, working constantly at 
paleography ; and he studied archaeology under 
the celebrated Sohiassi. About this time the 
discoveries of M. Bouoher de Perthes came, 
like a “ thunderbolt from the blue,” upon the 
scientific world to open that vast question, the 
“Antiquity of Man.” Gozzadini at onoe 
ranged himself among his disciples; and thus 
he was. until last week, one of the first who 
acoepted without reserve the new theories of 
the master. In 1844 he was lucky enough to 
discover upon his estate of Yilla Nuova an 
ancient sepulchre, which he at once pronounced 
to be Etruscan. He excavated it with his own 
hands, made a careful collection of its contents; 
and despite adverse criticism, which lasted for 
some nineteen years, his views were at last 
universally accepted, chiefly through the favour¬ 
able recognition of the well-known Prof. Cones- 
tabile. 

The first book that he published was La Vita 
di Armanciotto de’ Ramazzotti, a renowned con- 
dottiere of the fifteenth century. It was 
received with high favour ; but the author soon 
abandoned lighter literature and betook himself 
exclusively to archaeology. He lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of exploring the Emilia and in en¬ 
couraging others to explore for remains of the 
Northern Etruscans; and he took a leading part 
in establishing the Museo Civico of his native 
city—unique of its kind, and the admiration of 
all savans. On the occasion of the International 
Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Archaeology held at Bologna in 1871 he was 
chosen president, and his opening address con¬ 
tained a valuable resume of antiquarian study 
in Italy. He also directed the first national 
exhibition of prehistoric objects, after which 
Yiotor Emanuel conferred upon him the large 

§ old medal inscribed, “ A1 Conte Senators 
iovanni Gozzadini per molte prove di pere¬ 
grins erudizione.” His merits were acknow¬ 
ledged in the most flattering way by the 
governments of Germany, France, and Den¬ 
mark, and the illustrious Desor declared him 
to be “the type of his age.” 

Count Gozzadini’s works are unfortunately 
scattered in a long succession of pamphlets ana 
booklets, which are, of all things, the most 
troublesome to a collector. Again aud again I 
suggested to him the advisability of reprinting 
them in a series of volumes, so that they might 
find their way into the hands of students; but 
he had a will of his own, and always gave the 
best reasons for not doing so. I am, however, 
in hopes that his native city (Bologna) will see 
the propriety of producing a corpus of his 
valuable labours. I have noticed a few of them 
in my work on Etruscan Bologna, and did my 
best to render homage to his talents, as I do 
now to the memory of this illustrious Italian.— 
R. I. P. Richard F. Burton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for September has one charm¬ 
ing article and nowhere fails to stimulate 
thought. A sound and yet popular paper on 
Amos leads the way, from the pen of Prof. 
A. B. Davidson. Mr. Page examines a crucial 
point in the Synoptic Gospel texts, tending to 
show that the hypothesis of a purely oral tra¬ 
dition has been too hastily acquiesced in among 
ourselves. Mr. G. A. Simcox gives suggestions 
of much freshness and individuality on the 
origin of the Christian ministry. “E.” is 
severe upon Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrian 
Dictionary; but in his catalogue of the author’s 
drawbacks builds a little too mnch on Noldeke’s 
article on the author’s recent Prolegomena. 
“ E.’s ” statements are here and there somewhat 
too incisive and unqualified, however well 
founded they may unfortunately be, on the 
faultiness of Dr. Delitzsch’s copies from the 
texts. Dr. Marcus Dods notices recent English 
books on the New Testament, and Dr. Madaren 
and Dean Chadwick contribute good popular 
elucidations of New Testament passages. But 
the'charming article is the veteran Dr. David 
Brown’s Reminiscences of Edward Irving, from 
the years 1827-1832. 

Thk Theologisch Tijdschrift for the present 
month concludes Dr. van Manen’s article on 
Mardon’s Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. The 
author appends the text of the epistle as 
Mardon may have read it. Dr. de Bidder 
introduces, with much appreciation, vol. i. of 
Jiilicker’8 valuable work on the Parables. Dr. 
Kuenen notices recent works—some of them 
English—on the Old Testament. 


critio, I would say, on this ocoasion, that of the 
two books named and given at the head of the 
notice, the reviewer would have done better to 
choose the more important one; I mean the 
revised Rhetoric, on which he does not spend 
a single word. The labour I have bestowed on 
this volume is at least ten times what the other 
cost, and I value it accordingly. The reviewer 
must be assumed to deal with it vicariously, 
through the hasty snatches of attention 
bestowed on the other. 

The main quarrel between Mr. Barnett and 
myself relates to how English should be taught. 

I have argued the point at some considerable 
length in the smaller volume ; and I think 
that these arguments shonld be met, unless, 
indeed, they are worthless, which, however, 
should first be shown by some better examples 
than those in the article. 

The chief complaint of the reviewer is that I 
do not take a sufficiently wide view of the pro¬ 
vince of the English teacher. In fact, I narrow 
it to the vulgar, grovelling, and utilitarian 
view to which Locke gave expression when he 
said that “of speaking one’s own language 
well, and being a master of it, let a man’s 
calling be what it will, it cannot but be 
worth our while taking some pains in it.” 
Now, while interfering with no man’s liberty 
to take a mnch wider view, I say this is 
enough for me. If I were to succeed as I wish 
in this narrow domain, I should be perfectly 
happy.. But whether the narrow or the wide 
view is the correct one, is soaroely a matter for 
argument. To the reviewer, the knowledge 
of English “ primarily means the knowledge 
and understanding of the great Englishmen 
who have recorded in our tongue the im¬ 
pressions made on themselves by the universe 
that is, feels, knows.” The writer has my full 
permission to call my view wretched and gro- 
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his 

not to say bom- 


view is not somewhat vague, 
bastic. 

But it is not my purpose to analyse (the 
reviewer detests analysis) the terms of his high- 
sounding definition. Indeed, in order to do so, 

I should want more specific information in 
detail of the machinery for working out the 
design. I am more concerned to reply to his 
criticisms upon my working out of my narrower 
view. 

Of course, when he says that grammatical 
and other commentaries ate helpful to “ get to 
the heart of the writer’s mystery, and to make 
us see the things he makes somewhat as he saw 
them,” I should agree with him, if I considered 
it my duty as an English teacher to explain an 
author’s view of the universe. There are classes 
where this is a proper subject, and I have had 
to do a good deal at it in my time. I merely 
say that, when I was doing this, I was not 
teaching English, in my view of it. 

But now comes the serious oharge, and the 
one that I feel most interested in rebutting. 
Your reviewer is not the first critic that has 
stigmatised my work for disrespect to Bacon; 
and, in particular, for saying that Arthur 
Helps’s essay on “ Business ” is an improvement 
on Bacon’s handling of the subject. Now it 
would take a greater reputation than mine to 
survive, unscathed, the allegation of slighting 
Bacon : the English public is, I am aware, 
peculiarly sensitive on the point. I must, 
therefore, ask a little space to give my whole 
case. The reader would not infer from the 
article, that I guard myself with the following 
observation as to the Essays: 

“ The quantity of strong sense compressed into a 
narrow compass, the pith and brilliancy of the 
language, and the fame of the author, have made 
these essays an English classic of the first rank, 
isition. | gut the question before us is— Sow far is the work 

at liberty to_dictate to his l fitted to be a text-book in the instruction of youth t" 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ON TEACHING ENGLISH.” 

Aberdeen: Aug. SI, 1687. 

The notice in the Academy of August 27 
of my two recent books, entitled Teaching 
English and English Composition and Rhetoric, 
Part I., is so disparaging that I must crave 
the liberty accorded iu your columns to 
aggrieved authors of making some remarks in 
justification of my position. 

If an author were 
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Accordingly, I submit the Essays to a minute with a careful writer of the present day, we selected what appeared to him, at a rap,' 
examination, with a view of settling the point; might give him credit for such delicacy ; but glance, most vulnerable; and he says, or e* 


and I would simply have referred the reader to I would not do the same for any Elizabethan, 
the chapter where this is done, but that the Moreover, the point is still a debatable one— 
apparent drift of the reviewer is to prevent namely, when we use a question merely as a 
people from looking into the book for them- figure of speech, is not the word “ ask ” still 


glance, most vulnerable; and he says, or ei 
insinuates, that all the rest are equally bad. I 
do not quite appreciate the ju-tioe of this cac- 
of dealing. The work before him is principill; 
occupied with lessons on the qualities or ark. 


selves. I will, therefore, trespass still farther admissible, nay, even preferable ? Would it upon a series of passages selected from aia; 
on your indulgence, and briefly state the two then be an error to employ it P I do not think writers, including Macaulay, Oarlyle, Bjra. 
most formidable objections to the use of the so; but, whether or not, the raising of the Gray, Coleridge, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Chop- 
Essays as a school-book. The one is their doubt, only adds to the use to be made of the bell. They occupy 156 pages. How is a fair- 
desultory character. Let us suppose in the instance as a lesson. Remember that what we minded critic to grapple with this ? Ii to 
of a school, the teaching of the have in view is not to be dogmatic ourselves, production of half a page from any one lean 
■nouncedthus: Monday, “Truth”; but to call into play the judgment of our decisive of all the rest? There may vm 
Death”; Wednesday, "Unity in pupils; and this’can be still farther effeoted by reasonably be a great variety in the merits of 
Thursday, “ Revenge ”; Friday, opening up as a new point, whether a question the treatment, without the whole being ntterlr 
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ble objections to the use of the so; but, whether or not, the raising of the 
school-book. The one is their doubt, only adds to the use to be made of the 
racter. Let us suppose in the instance as a lesson. Remember that what we 


programme of a school, the teaching of the have in view is not to be dogmatic ourselves, 
Essays was announced thus: Monday, “Truth”; but to call into play the judgment of our 
Tuesday, “Death”; Wednesday, “Unity in pupils; and this’can be still farther effeoted by 


teligion ; Thursday, 

' Adversity ”; and so on. 


The reviewer would in form, is or is not supposed to be asked, worthless. 


What a critic might do, would be 
u the method, as propounded iai 


call this good teaching. I differ from him. One presumption against the reviewer’s de- to remark on the method, as propounded uti 
There is an age when being desultory is no cision is found in the phrase—“ would not explained by the author, and then, on his on 
great objection; but I contend that when stay for an answer ”; which looks as if an responsibility, to give a general opinion opoo 
pupils reach fourteen or fifteen, whatever answer would have followed but for Pilate’s it. I defy Mm, in the limits of a short article, 
knowledge is given them should be oonsecutive impatience. Proceeding, however, upon the to back up this judgment with qaotahoas 
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and sustained. In this view, comment on the doubt, we should bring 


above programme is needless. —What ii 

But even more serious is the other objection that did 
—namely, the gross unsuitability of many of carries us 
the subjects for teaching in any form, at speech, an< 
the age supposed. I cannot afford to spend J 18 ® 8 are va 
many illustrations on this point. I will take is rousing 1 


—What is the end of 
that did not mean 


up for discussion 
putting a question 
a question ? This 


sufficient to establish such an opinion, or u 
give it even a decent amount of probability. 

I wish I could here quote at length s moil 


to Interrogation as a figure of valuable extract from Coleridge’s Biograpku 


speech, and to its uses in that capacity. These Literan 
uses are various. The one applicable to this case teachin 
is rousing the attention on first naming a sub- Hospitt 


Literaria, in which he describes the method o! 
teaching followed by his master at Chiiiti 
Hospital, James Bowyer, and the good effect 


one or two of the extreme cases. I have cited ject for discussion. We then enquire—Has it it had on his subsequent work. I may ay, 
the essay on “Judicature,” as, to my mind, the that effect here, or would anything have been however, that it was the carrying ont, witi 
most masterly of the whole, both in substance lost by stating the subject without the figure ? remorseless vigour, the line-by-line, and void- 
and in expression. Well, but what does it Does Baoon employ the same device in any by-word criticism, which I exemplify in tow 
treat of? Why this : the behaviour of a judge other essay? If not, what is there special in lessons. The following sentence is merely oos 
on the bench in all the relationships of his high Truth as a subject to render it proper ? part of his method“ He showed no meet 

office—towards the litigants, the counsel, the I now pass to still more serious matters. The to phrase, metaphor, or image, unsupported by 
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lessons. The following sentence is merely ooe 
part of his method:—“He showed no mercy 
to phrase, metaphor, or image, unsupported by 


officials of the court, and so on. Now, is there reviewer charges me with passing beyond my sound sense, or where the same sense 


any conceivable propriety in preparing a class own scheme of “teaching English,” by pro¬ 
of young boys or girls, for becoming judges ? nouncing literary judgments, where my 


have been conveyed with equal force ud 
dignity in plainer words.” I could also quote 
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Another case. It has pleased the Civil authority can have no special weight, and Coleridge himself to the same effect, roc 


Service Commissioners to include the Essays 
among competitive subjects for the service. 


where most people will differ from me. In 
other words, I am setting up my own judg- 


For reasons that I have given, this is a worse ments on literary works against the general 
abuse than taking them up at school, where the current of the best critics. The allegation is 
teacher has a free hand. My only remark on utterly unfounded. I have had in view, in 


example, 

“The line— 

* And reddening, Phoebus lifts his golden fire,' 
has indeed, almost as many faults as void!. 
But then, it is a bad line, not because the la¬ 


this choice is, let the Commissioners dread the carrying on my work, the critical opinions of all guage is distinct from that of prose, bat beetle 
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day when a satirist finds in their papers this the men that have obtained authority as critics ; it conveys incongruous images, because it ooe- 

question from the essay on “Gardens”— and, unless I could reconcile my conclusions in founds the cause and the effect, the real thing with 

namely, how to lay out thirty acres of pleasure the main to those that have received the stamp the personified representation,” &c. 

grounds ! of ages. 1 would abandon the whole enter- Our great critics occasionally rei 


grounds ! of ages, 1 would abandon the whole enter- 

I cannot help feeling some surprise that, after prise. My position is simply this : that I take 
eight generations have perused these Essays, up the thread of rhetorical teaching, as begun 


Our great critics occasionally remit their gnnl 
style of sweeping critioism by condescending to 


these Essays, up the thread of rhetorical teaching, as begun analyse single lines; and it is felt by as “ 
opriated the among the Greeks, and continued, with most refreshing. It is through word-by-vonl 
sthing left for occasional intermission, to our time. I explain criticism that every writer corrects, polishes. 
Surely Bacon the principles that have been worked out on the refines his composition. The rhetorical msst« 


and, we might suppose, appropriated the among the Greeks, and continued, with 
matter, there should still be something left for occasional intermission, to our time. I explain 
the ninth to extract from them. Surely Baoon the principles that have been worked out on the 
must have expressed himself very badly if his subject, and show their application to cases, 
meaning has not been fully taken up and As all literary productions have been subjected 
embodied by others before now. However, it to the intuitive non-reasoning criticism, upon 


has nothing to do with the stream of invention 
He comes in at the “ blotting ” stage. 

In a somewhat confused paragraph at t* 


embodied, by otners before now. However, it to the intuitive non-reasoning criticism, upon in a somewhat confused paragrapn * 
is only the Essays that possess the character of which, indeed, most of our current judgments close, the reviewer continues his disparag*' 
the magician’s bottle. The Inductive Logic and are founded, it is interesting to compare the ment by a series of mis-statements. What cm 
the Natural History are, by general admission, results of the two methods; for, unless they he mean by this—every lesson in my 
superseded. Why, then, I ask, may not support one another, something must be wrong, be learned from the daily newspapers ? 


Helps, founding upon Bacon, and adopting The difference between judgments founded on is to say. because the errors that I coma® 
subsequent suggestions and experience, be the carrying out of principles and judgments upon may be found in the daily newspapfft 
allowed to have superseded the essay on by the unassisted ear, so to speak, ought not to therefore, any one can find them there, u 
“Business,” without disparagement to Bacon’s be greater than the allowed difference between short, there is no need of a teacher in fi ,e . ciS f[ 
genius ? one intuitive critic and another. Now, this is More remarkable still is the use 


without i 


disparagement to Bacon’s be greater than the allowed difference between 
one intuitive critic and another. Now, this is 


It is more to my purpose to deal with the the whole amount of peculiarity in my literary Macaulay’s name to spin out a isf 


reviewer’s correction of my handling of the judgments. 


opening sentence of the essay on "Truth.” would ever venture to go, however knowing I 
Protesting that I do not consider the Eiiza- might become in rhetorical science, 
bethan writers the best suited for instruction in Your critic, however, has his owi 
style, I still endeavour to point out ways of my presumption; and he exposes 
employing them for this end. One such way is couple of extracts from the detaile 
to illustrate delicacy in the use of synonyms, tion of Shelley’s “ Skylark.” H 
in which they were apt to be careless. Thus, reasons, but trusts to self-evident 


dgments. It is the full length that I damaging insinuations. Macaulay, it see ' 
mid ever venture to go, however knowing I “was made by such a knowledge ot. 
ight become in rhetorical science. memory for, a large range of English claw 

Your critic, however, has his own views as to as few men can hope to have.” So f* r > 
y presumption; and he exposes them by a But what follows ? He was not 
nnle of extracts from the detailed enmim. English on Dr. Bain’s method. “He w* 8 -,. 


my presumption; and he exposes them by a But what follows ? He was not ® 
couple of extracts from the detailed examina- English on Dr, Bain’s method. “He,ww^ 
tion of Shelley’s “ Skylark.” He gives no staged on a diet of elegant extracts, 
reasons, but trusts to self-evident absurdity; inuendo here is such a gross perversion of 


in wmuu mey were apt to oe careless. mug, reasons, our trusts ro seii-eviuent aDSurcuty ; inuenao nere is suen a gross pervw»"'“„ 
on the opening of the essay on “Truth”— and follows up by saying “the further criti- that I must claim one other paragraph u> 

“ What is truth, said jesting Pilate. And would cisms are equally unhappy,” that is, in his justification. The meaning must be (or 
not stay for an answer.” I remark that “ said ” opinion. is no meaning) that I set up the analysis ^ 

should be “asked” when putting a question, It puzzles me to know what my reviewer tracts as a rival method to copious readies 
and “and” should be "but.” Here the re- actuallv expects to settle bv these two auota- classical authors. I can meet this at once 


meaning must be (or t 
11 set up the analyse. 0 ' 


not stay tor an answer. - i remarx mat •• said - opinion. is no meaning; tnat l set up tne aiuuj°»,-_ 

should be “asked” when putting a question, It puzzles me to know what my reviewer tracts as a rival method to copious reading 
and “and” should be "but.” Here the re- actually expects to settle by these two quota- classical authors. I can meet this at on 
viewer pretends to know Bacon’s own mind tions, referring to two stanzas of the poem, referring to the opening paragraph o ^ 
when he wrote, and declares confidently that He should have told me whether these were Rhetoric, published in 1866. Thesubstsn ^ 
he avoided “ asked ” and preferred “said,” be- good representative specimens of the work, or repeated m a more quotable form in tnc 
cause there was only the form of a question, whether he considered them to be the best or on Education as a Science: . 

and not the reality. Now, if we had to deal the worst examples. I have no doubt he “ The whole gist of rhetorical teaching 88 w 
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viewed, la to awaken the minds ol the pupils to 
the sense of good and evil in composition. This I 
take to he the prime requisite. For, although in 
oi der to write well, a command of expression is 
even more necessary than the power t o j udge of 
good writing ; yet, the teacher can do but little for 
the one, and can do a great deal for the other. 
Affluence of language is the fruit of years; very 
mtiny of the niceties and delicacies of composition 
may he made apparent in a six months* course.** 

Of course, it was no part of the reviewer’s 
duty to be acquainted with either of those 
books. His eye might, however, have caught, 
in the present work, a title in small capitals— 
"What Things to Omit —where the utility of 
an English teaoher is reduoed to its lowest terms ; 
certain circumstances, of quite possible occur¬ 
rence, being mentioned where he could be 
wholly dispensed with. 

In regard to Macaulay, in particular, I will 
risk the farther remark that if he had been 
under Bowyer for two years, while the genius 
and affluence of his language would have 
suffered no diminution, much less would have 
now been heard of his mannerisms. 

The reviewer candidly deplores the unin¬ 
spiring character of most of the recent school 
editions of the English Classics, but commends 
to my notice Mr. Beeching's Julius Caesar as an 
i exception. I happen to be already acquainted 
with the work. It appears to be an excellent 
commentary on all matters needing explanation. 
Its chief characteristic lies in propounding, as 
an educational discipline, the dramatic proprie- 
, ties of the play. Now, this is a department of 
i English standing quite apart; it neither 
supersedes, nor interferes with, my writings. 

, On the contrary, I should say that all that I 
| have done and propose to do would he a need¬ 
ful introduction to such an attempt. How far 
the language and demeanour dramatically 
suited to Julius Caesar, on the eve of his 
1 assassination, is fitting to be submitted as an ex- 
i ercise of judgment to boys and girls of fifteen 
1 is a point whereon opinions will differ.. 

Finally, I commend to our profession the 
following words of Coleridge: 

“ From causes which this is not the place to in- 
, vestigate, no model of past times, however perfect, 
can have the same vivid effect on the youthful 
mind as the productions of contemporary 
genius.” 

To this the universal chorus of pupils will 
shout, “Amen.” A. Bain. 


THIS NAME OF “ OXFORD.” 

Clevedon : Sept. 6,18S7. 

Mr. Henry Bradley says (Academy, Sep- 
tember 3, 1887, p. 151) that “on questions 
of philology,” most of my arguments appear to 
him absolutely unmeaning, as, he continues, 
no doubt, his do to me. This being the case, 
we had each better limit our ambition to our 
several chances of having been understood by 
the remaining majority of your readers, an 
allotment in which I readily accept my part. 

Another of Mr. Bradley’s propositions, how¬ 
ever, I do not accept: that Oxford, already 
containing three churches of Celtic dedication, 
started again, as “a hamlet,” .with—as 
Mr. Bradley oonsiders—a Teutonic name. 
Any “documentary evidenoe ” of this would 
be self-convicted, even though it should in¬ 
clude a paradigm of an Anglo-Saxon grammar. 
Indeed, we seem here to have another example 
of the conflicts of philological certainties with 
actual facts, whioh I dwelt upon in my former 
letter. 

I presume to revert, from Mr. Bradley’s 
speculations about “ Ebura,” &c., to what I had 
said already (Academy, August 27, p. 135). 
Mr. Bradley might have tola ns whence he 
got his Celtic “Ebur&oon”; hut he need not 
now take the trouble to do so. 


I hope the next editor of Leland may be as 
literally exact as Thomas Hearne. 

Thomas Khrslake. 


Sheffield: Sept. 1,1881. 

I have noticed lately that doubts have been 
thrown upon the generally accepted deriva¬ 
tion of Oxford from "ford of oxen,” and I see 
that Mr. Kerslake has returned to the subject 
in the Academy of August 27. 

I have just met with a similar local name in 
a survey of the estates of the Earl of Arundel 
in and near Sheffield, made in the year 1637. 
The name occurs in the following sentence : 

‘ 1 Item another intaoke called Ooioforths holme 
(wood and arrable) lying between Loxley water 
north-east and Stannic gton wood south and 
west.” 

Now holm is a meadow by the side of a river, 
a level meadow, a river meadow, or, according 
to the Prompt. Parvulorum, a “ plaoe be- 
sydone a watur ” ; and apart from this the con¬ 
text renders it clear that this is “Cow-ford,” 
ford for cows. Exactly in the same way Ox¬ 
ford is “ ford for oxen ” ; and this derivation, I 
need hardly say, is fully supported by ancient 
spellings of the name. 

It seems to me that the Latinised form 
Oxonia is a barbarism from the word “ oxen,” 
and ought rather to have been Oxenia or 
Oxnia. I can never forgive Anthony Wood 
for writing Oxon for Oxford, as he persistently 
does. His Oxon cannot have been under¬ 
graduate slang for Oxna-fordo r Oxen-ford. 

6 8. O. Addy. 


London: Bept. 2,188T. 

Permit me to appear in support of the Celtic 
contention for the place-name " Oxford.” 

It is stated by Mr. Bradley (Academy, Sept¬ 
ember 3) that it is always written “ Oxna,” or 
“ Oxena,” in the earliest documents. I do not 
find this statement correct. We have, for 
instance, on Alfred’s coinage, “ Orsnaforda,” 
with numerous variants in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and in charters; e.g., “Oxana,” 
“ Oxone.” Comparing these with the later 
“Oxna,” "Oxena,” I deduce a form like 
“ Uxona,” well known in river names. Compare 
“ Uxa-conium,” somewhere near Wellington, 
Salop; “ Axona,” now the Aisne, in France. 
All these forms will support Oek, Welsh uch, 
for the upper river; that is one that flows into 
another—a tributary. 

Then, as to the hypothetical “ Isis,” compare 
the Isara, or Oise, which receives the Aisne, 
Welsh is “low,” our English Ouse; this is 
substantially Leland’s view. We have in 
Merionethshire such forms as Isafon, U wchafon; 
and we do not know from what point of view 
the Britons regarded Oxford, with reference to 
a topographical aspect. A. Hall. 


“ COLLATION OF FOUR IMPORTANT MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS.” 

Boisaort, pids Luzech (Lot): Sept, t, 1887. 

I accept with pleasure the explanation given 
by Dr. Ceriani in the Academy of August 20, 

p. 121. 

Printed texts frequently disagree with the 
MSS. in many peculiarities, as everyone 
who has acquired some experience knows. 
The edition of the Four Important Manuscripts 
is not an exception to the rule, at least in ths 
niceties constituting punctuation and orthography. 
For this reason I paid great attention to what 
I was told by Dr. Ceriani, or to what I 
read in his copy of Sorivener’s Introduction. 
My mind was so struck by that declaration 
that, in writing my essay, I did not probably 
attend to, or even remember, what I had read 
in the work of Farrar and Abbott on the same 
subject. 


Assuredly I had no intention of accusing Dr. 
Abbott of falsehood or of shameful negligence, 
and I am sorry that my words have been, or 
may he, oonstrued in that sense. 

Abb£ Martin. 


“INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS.” 

New York: August*8,1837. 

Mr. Ralph Thomas seems to he under the 
impression that if a person compiles a diction¬ 
ary he mnst give credit to all his predecessors 
for every word contained in that dictionary. 
Mr. Thomas’s hook is now difficult to obtain— 
at least in the United States—and, instead 
of being a Handbook of Fictitious Names, it is 
to a great extent a compilation of literary 
plagiarisms. Had Mr. Cushing inserted my 
list of pseudonyms employed by Voltaire as I 
banded it to him, then Mr. Thomas would have 
discovered, that I bad included many names 
which are not in Querard. But the whole 
thing seems to amount to just this; Mr. 
Thomas was evidently preparing a new edition 
of his Handbook, and because two Americans 
“ got ahead of him,” as the phrase goes, he 
stops the sale of a valuable boot of reference. 

Am regards the work issued by Messrs. 
Halkett and Laing, Mr. Thomas knows very 
well that he has misrepresented the facts. 
This hook is arranged by titles; and nobody 
nan find anything in it unless he hapoens to 
know precisely how the title of the book is 
worded. Albert B. Frey. 


SCIENC.E. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE SLOVAK GYPS EES. 

Die Mundart dsr slovakischen Zigsuner. Von 

Dr. Rudolf von Sown. (Gottingen: Van- 

derhoeck.) 

Since William Marsden published his Observa¬ 
tions on the Language of the Gypsies, in 1784, 
not one English philologist of mark has paid 
any attention to the Romani language except 
Hr. Beames, and his work is a sealed one to 
all but orientalists. The field has been left 
clear to a few linguists like Borrow and Prof. 
Palmer, and each dilettanti as Col. Harriot, 
Mr. Leland, Messrs. Bath-Smart and Crofton, 
and myself. 

Prof. Max Muller, the head of our 
English school of comparative philology, 
dismisses Romani in a sentence as “most 
degraded in its grammar, and with a dictionary 
stolen from all the countries through which 
the Zincali passed ; ” and no one has ventured 
to challenge his dictum. Indeed, theories 
as to the Gypsies rank in Great Britain with 
pyramid, theosophistic, and Anglo-Israel 
crazes. On the Continent, however, Profs. 
Pott, Benfey, Ascoli, Friedrich Miiller, 
Miklosioh, and De Goeje have, between 1844 
and 1880, published hundreds on hundreds of 
pages regarding the language and the wander¬ 
ings of the Gypsies; and their investigations 
go far to show that Romani is the most purely 
inflectional language surviving in Europe, 
while its borrowings have been relatively 
few, compared with those of (say) English. 
And that the subject is not deemed wholly 
exhausted may be inferred from the publica¬ 
tion of the present work at the cost of the 
Vienna Academy of Soienoes. It is founded 
on nineteen Romani Mdrehsn collected by Dr. 
Von Sowa, at Teplicz, in 1884-85; and of its 
194 pages 160 are devoted to a grammar of the 
Slovak-Romani dialect, sixteen to the text of 
nine of those Mdrehsn. It is a pity that more 
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space was not given to the latter, and less to 
the grammar; for some of this is a mere repeti- 
tionjof what has been given better by others, 
and Dr. von Sowa has failed in several im¬ 
portant points to grasp the genius of the Romani 
language. Thus, his statement is utterly 
misleading as to the perfect—that it is formed 
by adding -join, -jal , -ja>, &c., to the past 
participle. This explains nothing ; whereas 
it is perfectly certain that gil6m “ I went,” 
the perfect of java “ I go,” is a compound of 
gsild “gone,” and horn “lam,” thus equalling 
“gone am I.” In the same way the plu¬ 
perfect is a compound of the past participle 
and homos “I was,” But what one really 
wants now, in future works on any of the 
Romani dialects, is not a complete grammar 
or vocabulary, but an indication of the inflec¬ 
tions and words that distinguish it from the 
other dialects. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of Dr. 
von Sowa’s grammar is his analysis of the 
vocabulary of his nineteen Marchen, accord¬ 
ing to which three per cent, of the words are of 
Magyar, nineteen of Slovak, and one of Ger¬ 
man origin. These Mdrchsn themselves are of 
considerable value to folklorists generally; and 
the pity is he has published but nine of them, 
that, too, without a translation. Among these 
nine I recognise variants of “ The Valiant 
Little Tailor,” “The Shoes that were danced 
to Pieces,” “The Master Thief,” and “ Gam¬ 
bling Hansel.” Five others—“The Two 
Children,” “The Four-and-twenty Thieves,” 
“ The Smith’s Daughter,” “ The Ring,” and 
“The Dragon"—I have failed to identify, 
though they offer many analogies to various 
European folk-tales. Gypsy Milrchen, of 
which we now possess more than a hundred, 
have, like the Gypsy language, been almost 
universally neglected. There is not a hint 
of them in Mr. Clouston’s recent Popular 
Talss and Fictions —a valuable work which 
indicates the late Asiatic origin of a 
host of our common folk-tales. I ask, as I 
asked nine years since with barely a fourth 
then of my present materials : May not our 
fairy-tales owe their Asiatic type, in part at 
least, to the Gypsies, many of whom in South¬ 
eastern Europe are professional story-tellers 
at the present day ? 

Francis Hindes Gboome. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GREEK SAMPI OK INDO-SCYTHIAN COINS. 

London : Aug. 29,1887. 

Will you allow me to supplement my notes 
on “ Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Soythian 
Coins,” published in the August number of the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record (David Nutt), 
with a few remark' on the epigraphic puzzle, 
for which I had found but a partial solution 
when that article was concluded P 

The question is ho w to account for the letter P, 
which apparently represents in the legends of 
the Indo-Scythian coins (written in Greek char¬ 
acters) the native sound sh. The identity of 
KANHPKI and oohpki of our coins with the kings 
Eanishka and Buvishka of Indian tradition was 
a brilliant discovery of Prinsep; and equally 
happy was the identification of KOPANO with 
the ethnic title Kushan, suggested long ago by 
Gen. 8ir A. Cunningham. But neither of these 
great pioneers in Indian numismatics nor later 
observers have been able to give any explana¬ 
tion of such a phonetic change. 

To the list of forms with P = sh we can now 


add from the obverses the titles PAO and 
PAONANOPAO, and from the reverse of some 
Huvishka coins the name of the god paophopo. 
In the paper referred to above I have identified 
the former titles (which, although known to 
correspond to Baciaetc and BACIAETC baci- 
AEflN of the Greek legends, had hitherto baffled 
all attempts at etymological interpretation) 
with the Iranian titles Shah and Shahanshah ; 
and I was similarly enabled to recognise in 
PAOPHOPO the Zoroastrian archangel Shahrevar. 
A close examination of the coins had also shown 
me that the letter representing sh in these and 
other legends, hitherto read as P, bears in fact 
a shape clearly different from the ordinary P, 
and rather resembling \>; but I was not yet 
able, when writing that article, to suggest any 
explanation of the origin of this remarkable 
character. 

I now think that I have found its prototype 
in the Greek San or Sampi, This ancient 
sibilant, which survived in the later Greek 
alphabet only as the Maipioy for 900, was, in 
fact, the only Greek character available for the 
expression of the sound sh of the Indo-Scythian 
legends. San, which we know from Herodotus 
(i. 139) to have been a letter peculiar to the 
Dorians, denoted in their dialect apparently a 
softer pronunciation of «, perhaps approaching 
that of sh (see Athenaeus xi. § 30). The very 
name San, evidently derived from the Semitic 
shin, suggests for 3) a phonetic value similar 
to sh (compare the correspondence between 
name and sound in <rfy« = samekh.) 

Our identification of the Indo-Scythian sh 
with the character San rests, however, in the 
main on clear palaeographic evidence (oompare 
for the latter Dr. I. Taylor’s Alphabet, li. p. 95). 
The earliest form of San is M, found in Dorian 
inscriptions (Thera, Melos, Corinth ); coins of 
Mesembria and an inscription of Halicarnassus 
present us with a later form of San in the 
shape of T. As a numeral it appears in Greek 
papyri of Ptolemaic times in the form of eo or 
T, from which the oldest minuscule form of 
Sampi, p, and the almost identical form of the 
Indo-Scythian sh can be derived with equal 
ease. The latter character may be seen with 
special clearness on the ooins represented on 
p. 165 of the Babylonian and Oriental Record. 

The Indo-Scythian coinage generally ex¬ 
hibits very cursive characters, which, in the 
absence of historical evidence (inscriptions 
of Eanishka and his successors date from 
A.d. 87-176), we should be inclined to assign to 
a much later period; the almost perfect identity 
of the Indo-Scythian sh with the early minus¬ 
cule form of San is, therefore, easily accounted 
for. 

In the Indo - Scythian legends we had 
always ample proof of the fact that Greek 
writing remained in current use in India long 
after the destruction of the Greek kingdoms 
but the vitality of Greek writing in the far 
East was, perhaps, never brought more forcibly 
before us than by the observation that the 
obsolete San was revived to denote the sh of 
the foreign conquerors. 

M. Aurel Stein. 


PROF. JEBB’a “INTRODUCTION TO HOMER.” 

London: Aug. 81,1897. 

I have .just read an able paper by the Rev. 
Sir George W. Cox, on Dr. F. A, Paley’s The 
Truth about Homer, in the Cambridge Chronicle ; 
and I am surprised to find that a scholar like 
Prof. Jebb, in his recent work, Homer', an 
Introduction to the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
ignores the labours of one who has done more 
than any living man to throw light on the 
Homerio question. Dr. Paley, in his various 
works, has adduced overwhelming proof 
that our Homer cannot have been the 
Homer from which the Greek dramatists and 


lyric poets derived the materials of ti 
works ; and that, in fact, the Homer we s 
read was not known among the Greeks bef 
the age of Plato. Now, it is quite possible c 
some critics may not be fully satisfied will:: 
evidence produced by Dr. Paley; but they 
bound by common honesty and by the lor-: 
truth, which ought to be the first quality 
every true scholar, not to repeat the old tni 
tions as if they had never been assailed, set 
if they were universally acknowledged facts. 

Whatever may be the value of my opinio:, 
do not hesitate to enter my protest apa 
such a method of dealing with so impair:, 
literary question; and I confess that I,:Si¬ 
mon with many others, entirely agree, j.• j 
whole, with the results to which Dr. K-y 
investigations have led, and feel gratefcli 
Sir George W. Cox for the admirable wst: 
which he has dealt with the subject in i 
Cambridge Chronicle. L. Scmirtz 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE A VESTA. 

Herent (Belgium): Sept 1 , 13K. 

I regret sincerely that my answer to D 
West’s and M. Geiger's attacks seems unpleasi 
to our great Pahlavi scholar, althougli the 
was not a single word in it which need 1 
disagreeable to anybody. I could not forte. 
writing it Therefore, I will terminate tl 
discussion, observing merely that Dr. We 
once more pays attention only to a sis 
occasional paper, without noticing other mot 
important writings on the same subject: is 
that M. Geiger has wholly misrepresented e. 
opinions and ascribed to me assertions whirl: 
never thought of. I have demonstrated ts 
long ago. C. de Hable 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Two new works on the microscope «■ 
announced for early publication by Mess 
Roper & Drowley. One is by Mr. T. Charter 
White, and will treat of the mounting of objects 
the other is a practical guide to the worfaa 
and manipulation of the instrument and it 
accessories, and is by the author of My Micro^ 
scope, who writes under the pseudonym of 
Quekett Club-man.” This volume will be pro 
fusely illustrated. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonij 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles : “ Yemen Inscriptions- 
the Glaser Collection in the British Museum 
Texts, and Translations,” by Prof- Hart wig 
Derenbourg; “The Land of Sinim,” by Pro . 
T. K. Cheyne; “The Land of Sima, ooi 
China,” by Prof. T. de Lacouperie; “Sume»- 
logical Notes” by Prof. Fritz HommeL _ 
Royal Tithe of Nabonidus,” by Mr. ”■ 
Chad Boscawen. 


FINE ART. 

NAVILLS’S EDITION OF “ TRE BOOK 0? I HE 
DSAD.” 

Das Aegyptischc Todtenbuch ier ../* 
XX. Dynastic. You Edouard NavtUe- 
(Berlin: Asher.) 

M. Navillb knows now how 
felt when Troy was taken. Unlike the ^ 
of men, however, he needs no earg i 
rescue him from oblivion. H> s J®../ M j, 
task is its own indelible record; and d , 
that task while in progress may . e ronI pfiy 
tedious and even ungrateful, he u P a 0 j 
rewarded with the unanimous P 40 
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he learned, and by the knowledge that he 
ias erected a colossal monament to his own 
nduring renown. To over-estimate the 
earning, the patience, the perseverance which 
iave gone to the making of this great work 
s indeed impossible. The labour has been 
aot only mental but bodily. It has involved 
Long and frequent journeys, much self-denial, 
some hardships, and an amount of mere 
manual task-work which fairly staggers the 
imagination. It is not enough to say that 
M. Neville, in order to collect his thousands 
of variants, has given us the cream of seventy- 
one papyri contained in the museums of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Turin, Leyden, Flor¬ 
ence, Bologna, Parma, Borne, Naples, Han¬ 
over, Marseilles, Liverpool, Dublin and Boulak, 
besides others in private collections in various 
parts of Europe; and this without count¬ 
ing the sculptured texts of six Egyptian 
sepulchres, and the inscribed winding-sheet 
of Thothmes III. "We have also to remember 
the mass of documents which yielded no 
variants, and so cost labour in vain. The 
disappointments, the long trials of patience, 
and even the difficult circumstances under 
which many texts were deciphered, should 
also be taken into acoount when we sum up 
: our debt of gratitude to M. Naville. Of such 
details he himself says nothing; but they 
are the inseparable drawbacks to Egypto¬ 
logical research, as every Egyptologist knows. 

, Nor must it be forgotten that the author of 
| a work of this description addresses not even 
5 the learned world in general, but only a very 
i limited circle of specialists. To all but 
Egyptologists pur et simple, M. Naville’s new 
edition of the Todtenbueh is absolutely a dead 
letter. The savants who shall translate it 
, into modern languages, the commentators who 
shall interpret it by the light of compara¬ 
tive mythology, folklore, and philology, will 
achieve that popularity which M. Naville has 
1 prepared for them, and which in his own 
person he has been content to forego. 

For readers who, not being Egyptologists 
pur et simple, are nevertheless interested in 
all that promotes the progress of science, it 
may he as well to explain what it is that 
M. Naville has actually done. In the first 
place, The Book of the Dead is a collection of 
prayers and exorcisms composed at various 
periods for the benefit of the pilgrim-soul in 
his journey through Amenti (the Egyptian 
Hades); and it was in order to provide him 
with a safe-conduct through the perils of that 
terrible valley, that copies of this work, or 
portions of it, were buried with the mummy 
in his tomb. Of the many thousands of 
papyri which have been preserved to this day, 
it is perhaps scarcely too much to say that 
one half, if not two-thirds, are copies more or 
less complete of the Book of the Dead. As 
documents, their variety is infinite; as texts, 
the majority are corrupt and faulty. In fact, 
no such thing as a really complete and correct 
copy has yet been found; and it is to the 
compilation of this ideal copy that M. Naville 
has devoted ten of the best years of his life. 
Confining himself to a central period when 
1 the sense of the book was yet fairly under- 

i stood by the scribes, he has so collated, sifted, 

1 and selected his materials that a pure text is, for 
the first time, placed in the hands of scholars. 
Side by side with this pure text, M. Naville, 
in bis second volume, gives us the various 
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readings of all his reference papyri, so that 
we not only have a standard copy for current 
use, but the means of constructing other 
oopies. Scholars, in Bhort, find their work 
done for them. Each can now seleot the 
variants he prefers, and a critical edition of 
The Book of the Dead at last becomes possible. 
Pending the critical edition, it is however to 
be hoped that competent Egyptologists will 
hasten to translate M. Naville’s standard text 
into the principal European languages. An 
intelligible rendering is urgently needed; and 
without disrespect to the versions of Birch 
and Pierret, it must be conceded that no such 
rendering has yet been practicable. The 
Turin text edited by Lapsius is of a late 
epoch, and consequently corrupt; yet trans¬ 
lators have been fain to follow that or none. 
That Dr. Birch should fail to make reasonable 
sense of so misleading an original was in¬ 
evitable; and, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had De Bouge’s admirable rendering of 
the famous seventeenth chapter to steer by, 
M. Pierret, on the whole, fared but little 
better. Even De Bouge, it is to be remem¬ 
bered, could not make sense of that chapter 
without a very free use of paraphrase. 

The sources of error in funerary papyri 
were many and fruitful. These documents 
were the staple of an extensive trade, and the 
numbers engaged in every branch of this 
special industry were necessarily considerable. 
As in all other trades, the skill of the crafts¬ 
man varied. Some scribes wrote well and 
others ill. Some were educated men, who 
understood what they transcribed; others 
were ignorant, and copied ignorantly. As a 
rule, there would seem to have been a division 
of labour, the hand that executed the 
vignettes being evidently not the same hand 
that penned the text. Some first-class pen¬ 
men, however, were also admirable artists, 
and illustrated their own texts. Taking 
them in the mass, funerary papyri may be 
divided broadly into two classes; namely, 
documents made to order, and documents 
made for sale. The documents made to 
order were executed by artist-scribes of 
repute. They may be recognised by the 
general uniformity of the style, and by the 
accuracy with which the text and vignettes 
correspond. The space is carefully calculated; 
the writing is done to scale; the name of the 
deceased is in the same hand and in the same 
ink as the rest; and every illustration falls 
into its proper place. In papyri made for 
sale, the vignettes are by one hand, and the 
text by another. The object being in this 
case to produce an attractive artiole, the 
illustrations were made of more importance 
than the text, and the artist’s share of the 
work was done first. Hence we find a marked 
inequality of style between the vignettes and 
the writing; the former being abundant, and 
often beautifully executed, whereas the latter 
is generally indifferent, and almost always 
faulty. Forced to accommodate his text to 
the space left by the artist, the scribe filled it 
in as best he could. The illustrations con¬ 
sequently come in wrong places; and, if the 
chapter to which they belong is too lengthy, 
another chapter with which they have no 
connexion is substituted. A careless scribe 
not infrequently filled in his blanks with 
fragments of texts and senseless repetitions. 
The place for the name of the deoeased was, 


of course, left vacant till the document was 
sold. This important lacuna was, however, 
occasionally overlooked; and the dead man’s 
passport to Amenti, though duly buried with 
him, was useless, because nameless. In cases 
where the name has been added, there is gene¬ 
rally a perceptible difference in the character of 
the script and the colour of the ink. M. 
Naville gives a curious instance of a papyrus 
at Liverpool, in which the name had been 
entered and then erased. Here, evidently, 
the document had been returned after pur¬ 
chase, and the scribe had done his best to 
put it once again into saleable condition. By 
noting the above-named points, it becomes 
easy to classify papyri as (1) made to order, 
or (2) made for sale. The former may be 
said to rank as works of art, and the latter as 
manufactured articles. As, however, the 
work of art is sober in style and sparingly 
illustrated, the manufactured article is by feu: 
the more attractive to an unlearned eye. 
Whether the scribes, as a rule, did or did not 
understand what they copied is an interesting 
question. M. Naville is of opinion that 
during the classic period—that is, throughout 
the XVIIIth ana XIXth Dynasties—the 
majority of scribes did undoubtedly read and 
understand the sense of The Book of the Dead ; 
but that their successors of the XXth and 
XXIst Dynasties were for the most part as 
ignorant as the public for which they catered. 
By the way in which they divided their 
columns and blundered the text, writing 
sometimes backwards and sometimes forwards 
in the same papyrus, he can tell whether they 
worked from a hieroglyphic or hieratic 
original, and even in what way the copy was 
arranged before the eyes of the copyists. 
Hieroglyphic documents, as a rule, were 
written vertically, and hieratic documents 
horizontally. Also, some hieroglyphic papyri 
are written from right to left, and others 
from left to right. Now, in a Berlin papyrus 
—clearly one of those got up for sale—the 
vignettes are made for a text reading from 
right to left, whereas the scribe has filled it 
in from left to right. The illustrations there¬ 
fore come in inverse order, so proving that 
the scribe must have been entirely ignorant 
of the meaning of the characters traced by his 
pen. It is interesting to note that papyri in 
which the hieroglyphs read from left to right 
were thus written in conformity with a reli¬ 
gious idea, life being regarded as a journey 
westward to Amenti, and the west, according 
to the Egyptian system of orientation, lying 
to the right hand of the observer. 

The Book of the Dead , as already stated, 
is a compilation of texts written at various 
times and in various places. To assign an 
initial date to any one chapter, or group of 
chapters, is impossible. That it was regarded 
by the Egyptians themselves as a work of 
extreme antiquity may be inferred from the 
remote origin attributed to certain portions. 
Thus, in the great Turin papyrus, the 130th 
chapter is attributed to Usaphaidos (Hesepti) 
of the 1st Dynasty, and the 64th Chapter to 
Menkara, of the IVth Dynasty; while the 
engraved texts of the sarcophagus of Queen 
Mentuhotep (Xlth Dynasty) and two papyri 
of the XXIst Dynasty concur in ascribing 
the 64 th chapter, not to Menkara, but to 
Usaphaidos. Again, in the famous papyrus 
of Nebseni, a remarkable chapter, elsewhere 
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unknown, is said to have been discovered by 
Prince Hortata-f, son of Menkara. Without 
accepting these traditions au pied de la lettre, 
it must be admitted that they represent a 
belief which possibly had some approximate 
foundation in fact, and which was at all 
events banded on from dynasty to dynasty 
throughout a period of more them 2000 years. 
The majority of the chapters are of Helio- 
politan origin, the next largest number being 
due to Hermopolis. One chapter only—the 
171st—can with certainty be attributed to 
Thebes; and this chapter is found in but two 
documents, namely, the Brocklehurst papyrus 
No. 2, and the twenty-first Boulak papyrus. 
Strange to say. this is the only chapter in the 
whole Book of the Dead which mentions the 
name of either Thebes or Amen, whence 
M. Neville concludes that it is a Theban 
interpolation, and consequently of more recent 
date than tbe rest. The total absence (with 
this one exception) of tbe name of the great 
god of the capital of the Thebaid from a work 
of suoh supreme authority—and not only the 
absence of his name, but of all mention of 
his cult, and of the localities in which he 
was especially worshipped—constitutes in 1C. 
Naville’s opinion a chronological factor of the 
first importance in any attempt to determine 
the age of the work. 

“ The part played by Amen in the Egyptian 
Pantheon,” he says, “ was assuredly very great; 
and Thebes, his place of residence, was a city 
incontestably of more importance than many 
others which are mentioned in The Book of the 
Dead. If the god and his temples are passed 
over in silence, it is, therefore, undoubtedly 
because the composition of the book dated back 
to an epooh anterior to the worship of Amen; 
while the care with which it was avoided to 
introduce what would have changed the cha¬ 
racter of the work must be attributed to the 
desire of preserving its archaic colouring” 
(Einleitung, chap. ii.). 

If, however, The Book of the Dead should 
prove to be less ancient than is reported 
by native tradition, the recently discovered 
Pyramid Texts may be said to have consti¬ 
tuted a Book of the Dead for the Egyptians 
of the Ancient Empire. Also, in addition to 
the Pyramid Texts, new chapters of the 
actual Todtenbuch have quite lately been 
found; as, for instance, in tbe tomb of 
Horbotep.* These facts, as M. Naville justly 
observes, point to the existence of some older 
funerary book, or books, of which a part fs 
lost, or has been superseded by The Book 
of the Dead. It will be remembered that 
Mariette, in one of his vivid flashes of in¬ 
tuitive perception, hazarded this very opinion 
only a few months before his death. His 
premises, as it happens, were erroneous; but 
his conclusions have been borne out by dis¬ 
coveries made since he passed away. 

One important and clearly proved fact in 
the history of The Book of the Dead is the 
transformation which it underwent at the 
time of the Sa'ite Renaissance. Then it was 
that one of the Psammetici did for this 
venerable religious collection what Pisistratus 
did for the Homeric poems. The chapters 
were for the first time arranged in a definite 
and intelligible sequence; some were omitted; 
the rest were revised; four new ones were 

• See A Thsban Tomb of ths EUvtnth Dynasty: the 
Acadimy, No. 612, January 26, 1884. 


introduced; and a codex was added. Thus 
the text became fixed; and from this “ Re¬ 
vised Version” of the oldest Bible in the 
world the copyists worked from that time 
forth. 

The script varied from age to age. “With 
but one exception, the most ancient examples 
of The Book of the Dead are executed in 
hieroglyphic characters, or in a writing which 
is an abridgement of the hieroglyphic. This 
abridged form, though it occasionally resembles 
the hieratio, was concurrent with, yet distinct 
from, the actual hieratic, which did not come 
into use for The Book of the Dead earlier 
than the XXth and XXIstDyna't.ies. Thence¬ 
forth—that is to say, from the XXfst to the 
XXVIth Dynasty—hieratio prevailed, and 
copies executed in hieroglyphs are very 
rarely met with. With the Sa'ite revival, 
however, the taste for hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing was reawakened; and the codified 
texts of the Sa'ite scribes (and later still 
of the Ptolemaic scribes) are as often 
written in the hieroglyphic script as in the 
hieratic. Thus, four distinct phases of the 
text are recognisable: (l) the text of the 
Ancient and Middle Empire, which has yet to 
be collated, is imperfectly known, and is 
hieroglyphic; (2) the Theban text., from tbe 
XVIIth to the XXth Dynasty, also hiero¬ 
glyphic ; (3) tbe hieratic text, of which the 
order of the chapters is not yet determined, 
and which commanded the market from the 
XXth to the XXVIth Dynasty; (4) the 
8a'ite and Ptolemaic text, which I have ven¬ 
tured to describe as the “ Revised Version,” 
and which is written indifferently in either 
the hieroglyphic or hieratic script. Of the 
abridged form of hieroglyphic writing above- 
named, M. Naville remarks that it better 
deserves the name of “ hieratio ” than the 
actual hieratio, which is really cursive, and 
should be so called. 

Por the unanswerable reasons which decided 
M. Naville to confine his text to the great 
Theban period, I can only refer readers of the 
Academy to the first chapter of his Einleitung. 
Enough that the undertaking as at first out¬ 
lined by the Orientalist Congress of 1874 was 
impracticable, and that it would have con¬ 
sumed a lifetime—or, perhaps, have demanded 
more than a single lifetime—to do for the texts 
of the four periods of The Book of the Dead 
what it has cost ten years to do for one. 
It fortunately happened that M. Naville’s 
researches brought to light an unexpected 
wealth of documents belonging to that one 
special era. Some of these had long lain 
disregarded in public museums, while others 
were among the hidden treasures of private 
collections. Many contained important variants 
of the text; some yielded new names, titles, 
and offices; and in some were discovered 
obapters hitherto unknown. One chapter, 
the 154th, long sought and well-nigh despaired 
of, was found by M. Naville on the inscribed 
winding-sheet of Thothmes III., then just 
rescued, with the mummy and mummy-case 
of its owner, from the depths of the famous 
cdche at Dayr-el-Baharee. Now, it so happens 
that the winding-sheet is the proper place of 
this text; and as the winding-sheet of 
Thothmes III. is unique, we may assume 
that the 164th chapter might never have 
turned up if the secret of the cdche had not 
been revealed. The whole of the very im¬ 


portant 17th chapter, which contains a sot 
mary of the Egyptian cosmogony as taught t 
Heliopolis, is also written on this sheets 
well as the 18th chapter, part of the 6 it 
and some portions of the Litany of Ra. Tb 
whole document is, in fact, of great philo¬ 
logical value. It is dated, it is write 
with extreme care, it is admirably cone:* 
and it is regarded by M. Naville si u 
authority of the utmost importance for ti* 
determination of linguistic forma at the tin- 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. It has also pm 
us the name of Queen Isi, or Isit, the wither 
of Thothmes III., who is thus first **4* 
known to history. Nor is this the only mil 
name which has been rescued from oblirir. 
by The Book of the Dead A papyrus ol tt- 
XXth Dynasty (Brit. Mus. No. 9953) pi*, 
ports to have been written for “the Chi. 1 
Librarian of King Khai,” a sovereign a- 
elsewhere known ; and a Leyden Papyrus 
the XXIlnd Dynasty commemorates w. 
“ Pakrer,” a Memphite priest of Ptah, wb 
strangely enough, is twice described as “ Lori 
of the Two Lands.” The name of Pakrer i 
also noteworthy as being identical wi'h tb 
of a tributary prince of Sopt of the XX Vu. 
Dynasty, who conspired against Esarhaddoc 
and was sent to Nineveh in chains. Sx 
must it be forgotten that the Brocklehar? 
papyrus No. 1, first described by myself in tb 
Academy (No. 496, November 6,1881), yield, 
the name of Prince Aha-tat-f Ptah-au-f-Anki 
styled “ the royal son of Rameses,” vi 
was probably a grandson or great grandson < 
Rameses III. 

Besides the 164th chapter from the cert 
menU of Thothmes III., M. Naville has add* 
twenty other chapters, beginning with tfc 
166th. Of these, three are “Amulet Chapters' 
one is a discourse of Horus to Osiris; onrj 
contains a curious dialogue between Thotk 
Turn, and the deceased; and two are hymn* 
to Osiris, supposed to be reoited by T both. 
Another, the 172nd, has already been pub¬ 
lished by M. Naville in the Zeiteehrifl, 18.3. 

It is impossible, within the compass of a 
single article, to note a tithe of the interest¬ 
ing facts and suggestions which enrich M. 
Naville’s introductory volume. Here, how¬ 
ever, are a few taken almost at random. He 
thinks the common determinative of tb. 
palette and pen is often used as the equivalen’ 
of “official,” and is not strictly limited b 
the sense of “scribe,” having undergon 
the same process of expansion as ou 
term “ clerk.” He also conceives that tb 
word ka has a wider significance tha 
that of “ghost" or “double.” Touch 
ing the multitude of funerary inscriptions i 
which the wife is described as the “ sister 
of her husband, M. Naville is of opinion the 
the relationship is not always to be taken i 
a literal sense, but that it included other an 
more distant degrees of consanguinity. I 
may be, in fact, but a survival of ancien 
endogamous tradition. Now and then, as wa 
to be expected, M. Naville has come acros 
some interesting proper names; as, for in 
stance, in a papyrus at Avignon made for 
chief equerry called “Nes-ahiu,” literal! 
“ superintendent of cattle.” Here we have 
proper name derived from an occupation, lik 
our “ Shepherd.” As for topographies 
names, The Book of the Dead abounds ii 
such; but M. Naville shows that they mus 
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loe accepted in a mythological sense. Amenti 
had its own topography; and the famous 
places of this world were represented in 
duplicate in the next. Thus, when we read 
of Memphis, or Heliopolis, or Hermopolis, 
we may be assured that it is the Memphis, 
H eliopolis, or Hermopolis of Kherneter that 
is intended. As regards the Egyptian name 
1 of the Todtenbueh, for which so many different 
readings havebeen suggested, M. Naville stands 
by the definition proposed in his paper read 
before the Orientalist Congress of Berlin. He 
translates Per-etn-Hru by “ To Go Forth from 
' Hay ”—not in the sense of going forth from 
tbe daylight of this world into the gloom of 
Hades, but in a sense far more subtle, which is 
best explained in his own words. 
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“ It is certain,” he says, “ according to various 
texts, that a man’s ‘ day ’ is the duration of his 
life upon earth. To go forth from his day is 
not aotually quitting life, in the sense of defini¬ 
tively ceasing to exist; for life is prolonged 
beyond the grave. It is simply to be delivered 
from the fatal and limited duration of all 
terrestrial life—to have done with all beginning 
and ending—to enter upon an existence which 
is limited neither by time nor space. Hence 
the frequent complement of the expression ‘ To 
go forth from day’ is—‘in all forms which 
the deceased may wish’: briefly, to become a 
being enfranchised from the conditions of time 
and space.” 

M. Naville defends this interpretation against 
the objections of Prof. Lieblein, who conceives 
that too many ideas are here attributed to a 
very simple phrase; and he maintains that 
bi« translation errs, in fact, on the side of 
inadequately expressing all the ideas which 
the words Per-em-Hru conveyed to the mind 
of the ancient Egyptian. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, not to be of Prof. Lieblein’s opinion. 
M. Naville’s reading of this much-debated 
title is pre-eminently lofty and philosophical; 
hut I venture to think that it belongs to an 
order of ideas quite foreign to “ the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” Unscathed to tread the 
perilous ways of Amenti, to pass approved 
from before the judgment-seat of Osiris, to 
rest and feast in the Fields of Aalu, and, 
above all, to attain to the power of self¬ 
transformation, and thus, “ in whatever shape 
he pleases,” to be free to revisit the world of 
men in the daytime is, according to the testi¬ 
mony of The Book of the Bead , the supreme 
aim of the pilgrim soul after death. The 
work contains, in fact, a collection of spells 
and prayers framed for the express purpose 
of enabling him to do so. “To go forth by 
day ” is as correct a translation of Per-em-Hru 
as “ To go forth from day ”; and it has the 
signal advantage of precisely expressing the 
sense and object of the book. This, or very 
nearly this, was the reading advocated as long 
ago as 1873 by.M- Letebure; and Prof. Mas- 
pero, in one of his recent lecturbs delivered 
at tbe College de France, accepts it abso¬ 
lutely. The ambiguity of the Egyptian 
phrase does not so much depend on the sense 
of the word Hru, whether taken as “ day,” 
or “life,” or “light,” as on the various 
meanings of the preposition em, which stands 


if*"* 


jjj equally for “to,” “from,” “in,” “for,” 
• during,” and “among”; and in which, 
naturally enough, each savant recognises that 
shade of meaning which harmonises with his 
own conviotions. M. Pierret has compared 
The Book of the Dial to a passport; »nd (hi 


it actually is, for it enables the soul to pass 
the seven gates of Amenti. But it is also, 
eon riepetto, a ticket of leave; and it is in this 
sense that “ To go forth by day,” or “ during 
day,” seems most closely to express the mean¬ 
ing of Per-em-Hru. 

It is perhaps too early to begin to speculate 
upon the scientific gains which may be ex¬ 
pected to result from the publication of M. 
Naville’s standard edition. It will pro¬ 
bably throw much light upon the reli¬ 
gion of ancient Egypt; but the chief value 
of the work will of course be philo¬ 
logical. It gives us, in the first place, 
a large and correct vocabulary; and, in the 
second place, a storehouse of accurate gram¬ 
matical forms. It furnishes us, moreover, 
with an invaluable example of what the 
writers of new Egyptian regarded as classical 
Egyptian; and it enables us to compare 
classical Egyptian with both the new and 
the archaic Egyptian, thus opening the way 
to a thorough definition of every phase of the 
language. 

It remains to say something of Mdme. 
Naville’s share in this great work—one folio 
volume containing 212 plates of texts, vig¬ 
nettes, and variants of vignettes, being entirely 
from her hand. In evidence of her complete 
mastery of the soript, it is enough that she 
has reproduced the 186 chapters upon a scale 
as nearly uniform as their varying length 
would permit—the originals being written 
large and in various hands, she has so skil¬ 
fully recast the whole that her columns have 
the regularity and clearness of a work printed 
in hieroglyphic types. This in itself is no 
small achievement; but the execution of. the 
vignettes surpasses even the execution of the 
text. With the sympathy of a true artist, 
Mdme. Naville has seized upon all that is 
best in the work of the old Egyptian draughts¬ 
man—his faultless purity of line, his delicate 
rendering of detail, his naturalistic treatment 
of all forms of animal life. Whether it be 
a procession to the tomb, a fight with malevo¬ 
lent genii, a scene of propitiation, of adoration, 
of sacrifice, of judgment, Mdme. Naville is 
equally successful. Her pencil never ex¬ 
aggerates, never deviates into grotesqueness; 
but is always serious, elegant, and faithful. 

The amount of labour involved in the 
preparation of these 212 plates, many of 
which contain six or Beven subjects, must 
have been prodigious; but the result is a 
partnership of fame as well as of labour. One 
would have liked to see Mdme. Naville’s name 
upon the title-page. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Herkomer Art School at Bushey, which 
was founded in 1883, and has this year received 
a charter of incorporation, will open for its new 
session on Monday, October 3. Applicants for 
admission must send examples of their work 
before September 17. There are two classes: 

(1) a life class, for painting and drawing from 
the living model, nude or draped, under the 
personal supervision of Prof. Herkomer; and 

(2) a preliminary class, under Mr. D. A. Wehr- 
schmidt, for drawing from the antique, and 
painting the head from life. A pamphlet may 
be obtained from the secretary, containing an 
address by the president, Prof. Herkomer, with 
some introductory remark* by the treasurer of 


the school, Mr. Thomas Eccleston Gibbs. It 
appears that a total sum of £12,000 has already 
been expended upon land and buildings. 

Vol. I., Part II., of Comm. J. B. de Rossi’s 
monumental work — Inscriptions Christianas 
Urbis Romas Septimo Saeculo Antiquiores —will 
be ready for issue in November. The pub¬ 
lishing price is 80 lire (£3 3s.); and the 
London agents are Messrs. Dulau & Co. 

An article by Signor Alfredo Melani in Ls 
Conversazioni dslla Domenico describes with 
some enthusiasm a newly discovered early work 
by Correggio. It is a Nativity, with a highly 
dramatic effect of stormy dawn. The “ stable ’’ 
is represented among ruins of pagan architec¬ 
ture; and the principal group comprises St. Anne 
and St. John the Baptist, as well as the Holy 
Family. Behind a hedge are seen the shep¬ 
herds, directed to the Madonna by angels 
floating in the air. Signor Melani is of opinion 
that the composition oould only have been con¬ 
ceived by the painter of the famous “ Notte ” 
at Dresden, and that it confirms the views of 
Morelli and other modem critics that Correggio 
derived his art from the Ferrara-Bologna 
school. The picture was purchased by Dr. 
J. P. Richter’at a " ale in England, and is now 
in the possession of Signor Cristoforo Crespi, of 
Milan. 

A treasure-trove of some importanoe is 
announced from San Paulo in Brazil. It con¬ 
sists of church plate, money, &c., buried by the 
Jesuits when they left San Paulo in 1777. 

A magnificent work, based on the collection 
made by M. Thiers of copies of masterpieces of 
Italian art, is in course of publication. The first 
section deals with the Florentine masters of the 
fifteenth century, and contains thirty plates 
engraved by M. W. Hassouilier after drawings 
by himself and the Viscount Henri Delaborde, 
with an introduction by the latter. Among the 
works of art reproduced are the fresco of 
“Poetry and Music,” by Filippino Lippi in 
Santa Maria Novella; the well-known tombs 
of Leonardo Bruni and Bishop Salutati, by 
Rossellino and Mino da Fiesole; and Fra 
Filippo Lippi’s fresco of the “Burial of St. 
Etienne,” in the cathedral at Prato. 


MUSiO. 

NAUM ANNS HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

The History of Music. By Emil Naumann. 

In 2 vols. (Cassell.) 

This work has been translated by Mr. F. 
Praeger, and edited by the Rev. (Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley. We suppose the translator must 
be held responsible for the bold title, which, 
quite in Podsnap fashion, seems to put all other 
histories “ nowhere.” 

The two volumes contain over 1300 pages, and 
the author therefore treats some subjects at 
considerable length—as, for example, Folk- 
Music, The Old French and Netherland Schools, 
and Luther and the Musio of the Reformation. 
Herr Naumann seems most at home in the 
period of the Middle Ages ; at other times he 
is fanciful or prejudiced. Take, as an example 
of fancy, his statement that, by reason of 
their profound religious belief, the Israelites 
must have possessed a knowledge of harmony. 
Nay, more, he even ventu res to describe that 
harmony as consisting largely of unusual and 
, diminished chords. “The author seems here to 
have been somewhat led away by his desire to 
establish his position” quietly remarks the 
editor in a foot-note. Later on he affirms that 
the introduction of harmony was due to the 
influence of Chiistianity; but his editor reminds 
him that “ harmony seems to have arisen in the 
first instance among the northern tribes of 
Europe.” It may possibly, one day, be tiaced 
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to our Aryan ancestors, whose influence, 
mediate or immediate, on our civilisation 
Herr Neumann ignores. That “ poly thema tic 
development, reached with Beethoven, will, 
during the coming five hundred years, gradually 
deteriorate ” is another statement to which we 
would apply the epithet “ fanciful.” “ It is 
not,” says our author, "the haphazard state¬ 
ment of a jaundiced individual, but a logical 
deduction from well-accredited facts in the 
growth of the arts.” The Fugue form, slowly 
built up during five hundred years, apparently 
reached its climax in Sebastian Bach. The 
Sonata form, quickly built up in about a hun¬ 
dred years, apparently reached its climax in 
Beethoven. The history of the arts teaches us 
that a form, when it has attained its climax, de¬ 
teriorates; but we maintain that no rash asser¬ 
tions can be made respecting the particular 
forms of music—the youngest of the arts. If 
at all disposed to speculate as to the duration 
of the Sonata or Symphony form, we should be 
inclined to think that, having sprung up 
quickly, it might speedily wither away. But 
the very fact of its having reached a climax is 
disputed by men of authority. 

But fancy gets complete mastery over Herr 
Neumann when he comes to the musicians of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Some 
he finds possessed of style—they are geniuses ; 
some of a grand ma> ner—they are great talents. 
The words “ style ” and “ manner ” are some¬ 
what loosely employed by writers on music, so 
that we will not quarrel with his definitions. 
But let us give the names of those who form 
his “grand manner” class: Schubert, Weber, 
Spohr, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
His geniuses were six in number, and perhaps, 
for the sake of symmetry, he wished for six 
“talents.” How else can we explain the 
presence of some of the names F We say nothing 
about Spohr, Meyerbeer, or even Mendelssohn; 
but we cannot allow Weber, Schubert—of whom 
Beethoven, after perusing some of his songs, 
said, “Truly he has the divine fire”—and 
Schumann to be placed merely among the 
talents. Mr. Rockstro’s division of famous 
composers in his History of Music into seven 
Lamps and seven Lesser Lights, if not satis¬ 
factory, was less objectionable. The very 
difference between the two writers, in respect of 
representatives for the highest class, shows 
how difficult it is in some cases to draw 
the line between genius and talent. 
But coming down to later times, what does 
our author do with Wagner. Seeing that on 
page 1179 he speaks of his “immense genius ” 
he surely might have put him in the “genius ” 
class. But no: he is only discussed as tht 
“perfector” of the New Romantic School. 
We shall single out one or two of our historiiin’s 
remarks about Wagner and his works, to show 
the sad results of prejudice. Herr Naumann 
was perfectly at liberty to set up Wagner as a 
hero, or to run him down as a man of unsound 
views, but he has only given us a distorted 
image of the great reformer. What does ht 
mean by the leit-motif “ precluding freedom 
and variety ” ? One might as well complain oi 
the fetters of Sonata form. Again leit-motiv/ 
are not "stereotyped phrases,” fixed formulae; 
but as free and capable of development as tht 
themes of a symphony. But really Hen 
Naumann seems as if he Lad taken statement* 
on trust, accepting them as suitable to his 
argument. Wagner, he tells us, found out that 
the style which he had adopted in “Tristan’ 
would not do, and so abandoned it in his latest 
work, “Parsifal.” Such foolish assertions merely 
stir up anger. They do not help to give a correct 
idea of Wagner’s music-dramas. Starting 
from false premises, how can correct conclusions 
be got at F In the account of Handel, 
not a word is said about his borrowings. Herr 
Naumann might have mentioned the disputed 


“Magnificat” of Erba, from which Handel, 
according to some, took many movements for 
his “ Israel in Egypt,” or the Urio “Te Deum,” 
which is so like the Dettingen “ Te Deum.” 

At any rate, in noticing the composers, he 
might have reminded his readers that Handel 
was indebted to Kerl,Carissuni, and Stradella for 
some of the music in “ Israel ” and “Samson.” 

In the chapter on music of the present, there 
are many remarks on which we should feel 
disposed to comment, space permitting. But 
we can only glance at one or two. In the 
notice of Grieg no mention is made of his 
beautiful songs. The admirers of Brahms will 
scarcely agree with the statement that “the 
only man worthy to be placed by his side is 
Rubinstein.” Among the works of Raff most 
deserving of notice is given the "Friihlinga- 
kliinge ”—one of his weakest symphonies. The 
account of Dvordk is very unsatisfactory. 

In some parts of his book the author appears 
to contradict himself. For example, he tells us, 
p. 761, that Beethoven’s first period is “ uni¬ 
versally referred to as Beethoven’s * Mozart ’ 
and not ‘Haydn’ period.” On p. 912 
he writes : ‘ ‘ Beethoven’s first period may aptly 

be described as the Haydn-Mozart period.” 

The student must be on his guard in reading 
these volumes, for though they have passed 
through the hands of author, translator, and 
editor, the mistakes are not, as were said to be 
the plums in Jack’s pudding, few and far 
between. Many are the result of carelessness, 
but others oannot be so easily accounted for. 

As examples of wrong dates we may mention 
those of the production of Monteverde’s operas 
' ‘Ariadne ” and “ Orpheo,” given as 1608 and 1607, 
instead of 1607 and 1608. Again, the success of 
Handel’s “Messiah” in London in 1741 is spoken 
of, whereas the oratorio was first produced atDub- 
lin in April 1742, and even in noticing that per¬ 
formance our author fails to give the correct day. 

The statement that the “Messiah” was produced in 
London was certainly made by the Rev. J. Main- 
waring and other writers; but Schoelcher, in his 
life of Handel, has fully shown that there is no 
truth in it. Then there are many confusing 
mistakes in the descriptions of works. Take, for 
example, Chopin. He wrote two pianoforte 
Concertos in E and F minor, which are given as F 
minor and F sharp minor. He is further stated 
to have written two Sonatas for piano and violon¬ 
cello, whereas he only wrote one. But in speak¬ 
ing about Beethoven’s great Mass in D, our 
author is very careless. This work was com¬ 
menced in 1818andconcludedin 1822. Onp. 940, 

Herr Naumann tells us that it was composed in 
1823; on p. 942 the date 1822 is given. 

P. 1009 contains several bad blunders. 
Among Schumann's Symphonies is included one 
in C minor. The same composer’s “ Carneval: 
Scenes mignonnes,” is set out thus, “Carnival” 
“Scenes mignonnes,” as if there were two 
separate works. Spohr wrote nine Sym¬ 
phonies : on p. 9S9 ten are mentioned, while 
here (p. 1009) he is said to have only composed 
one. And Schubert on this page is only credited 
with one, for, remarks our author naively, the 
B minor Symphony was left unfinished. What 
would Sir George Grove say to this F On the 
question of comio opera our author is decidedly 
confusing. The difference between grand and 
comic opera is pretty clear: in the one every¬ 
thing is sung, in the latter spoken dialogue is 
introduced. He seems to lose sight of this 
distinction on pp. 1083 and 1084, where he 
speaks of two of Gretry’s operas as “ not 
belonging to the comic opera, not being 
exclusively comic.” Even Mehul’s “Joseph,” 
in spite of its Biblical subject, is, owing to the 
form in which it is oast, a comic opera. 

The constant antagonism between author and 
editor is, to say the least, amusing. We 
have already mentioned one or two instances 
in which the latter, no mean authority, ex- 
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presses a difference of opinion. Sir F. A. Qa 
Duseley is zealous for his country, and speaj 
chapters on English music are from his pa 
However interesting and valuable they msyk 
there is no doubt that they interfere with 
unity of the work. At the same time, withot 
them, the account of English music would 1 
very incomplete. For, he it noted, althoag 
the editor undertook to write special chaptaa 
the author was obliged from time to time t 
touch upon the subject of English music, a 
then we find ourselves between two fix 
“ Poetry and song were introduce! is 
England from Northern France,” says i 
author. “ This statement is hardly correct,' 
adds the editor, in a footnote. Again, im»g» 
ing that Herr Naumann had forgottes tii 
remarkable canon “Sumer is icumen," tk 
editor gives the nyisic, and an account of th 
Harleian MS. Later on in the book tk 
author notices it, and his remarks on tk 
question of date do not exactly tally with tboa 
of Sir F. A. Ouseley. And once more, a 
p. 1249, the author says that Sir SteradA 
Bennett “entirely followed the principles tf 
Mendelssohn ”; but on another page the edit®, 
speaking of the same composer, says: 

“ His style is emphatically his own. It hat tea 
said by many writers that he was an imitator i 
Mendelssohn; but it is hardly credible that u; 
oompetent critic could form such a judgment ilk 
bad taken the trouble to examine Bennett's to* 
ai all minutely.” 

The wonderful discoveries of Coussenud’ 
in the library at Montpellier, whioh are fail; 
described in his L'Art Harmonique an 1’ 
1J‘ Sicclee, are not overlooked by Herr >V- 
mann, who devotes a whole chapter to the e 
French masters who invented counterpoint, t 
prepared the way for the Netherlands schoe- 
This chapter brings before the student ms-! 
and facts which will be new to most readers, li¬ 
the musical extracts add greatly to its inters 
Then, again, there is a long and well-writr- 
chapter on “Luther and the Music of I s ' 
Protestant Church.” The interest which tt 
reformer took in music generally, and in ebur- 
music in particular, helped to bring »l» ut 1 
form of art which reached its climax in !j ' 
Bach Passions. In discussing Luther’s right ■ 
authorship to the melody of “ Ein feste Borg, 
he might have quoted the testimony of Sleidan, 
almost a contemporary, who says of the hym 
“that Luther made for it a tune singuhhf 
suited to the words, and adapted to stir 
heart.” Two other chapters which 
to us worthy of special mention art those 
on “The Rise of Opera in Italy” <® 
“ Gluck." , , 

Whatever, indeed, may be the faults or short¬ 
comings of these volumes, they contain a l»rg| 
amount of valuable information and thought 
remarks. The student, though he m ‘ 
take all as gospel, may learn much from the • 
There are a number of interesting illustratio - 
portraits, and facsimiles. The translation} 
Mr. F. Praeger, himself a Gorman, is, 011 
whole, exceedingly well done. 

J. 8. SUEDtoCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The admirers of Browning’s “ Abt Voglw 
should take note that an excellent monog 1 
on the famous old extemporising nius‘ cl _ _ 
just been published in Germany—“ 

Joseph Vogler: sein Leben, Charakter, • 

Dr. Karl Emil von Sohafhautl. (4, u f * ,pc 
Huttler).” Chancellor Mee, the write. 
article on Vogler in Grove’s Musical nb ,, ■ • 
states that this book “quite eclipses a y 
else done hitherto ” on Vogler. 


,OOgl 
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manuscript, 

f m particularly requeeted that all lueineee 
letter a regarding the eupply of the gaper, 
jre., may he addreeeed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Kditob. 


LITERATURE. 

'he Works of John Mareton. Edited by A. H. 
. Sullen. (Nimmo.) 

T c is something for which the literary student 
iay be thankful that the writings of Mareton 
lould at last have found an editor who 
_ nites the scholarship of Dyce with the for¬ 
bearance and fine appreciation of Lamb. It 
. not, perhaps, many times in the year that 
■■ ae humour will seize a man to take up the 
lays of this Gargantuan satirist; but it is a 
: reat satisfaction to have the way cleared for 
? uch a mood when it comes—the valleys filled 
nd the mountains levelled—by so indefatig- 
ble and accomplished a pioneer as Mr. 
b iullen. The edition of Mr. Halliwell-Pbillips, 
.a'hich this will supersede, was not so much 
- : n edition—if an edition requires an editor— 
a reprint. 

r , Mareton seems to have been a satirist by 
Li ature—one of those gloomy tempers whose 
ttention is riveted upon the sins and follies 
-j it mankind, and who, seeing little else, have 
: .ttle else to show to others, and at last come 
'o persuade themselves they may be doing 
x - ood service to the world by talking about all 
'he evil that they see or can imagine, as 
"‘Rough “to draw the core forth of impos- 
; t hum’d sin.” Not only in his professed 
atires, but throughout his plays, Marston 
. ; r eems most at home when he is denouncing 
t iomething—the follies of the court, the weak- 
feiesses of women, the pride of power. He 
:-ian never let his audience draw their own 
noral from his exhibitions; but must have in 
titftjome more reputable personage, like Felicbe 
n “ Antonio and Mellida,” or the Malcontent 
; .limself, who acts as chorus, and protests 
3 . .‘against the Beven deadly sins in the choicest 
^Billingsgate. 

j -,1 Marston ceased to write plays and took 
yorders when he was about thirty. “It is 
hard," says Mr. Bullen, “ to picture Marston 
■h ’ss a preacher of the Gospel of Glad Tidings." 
it certainly is, so far as this world is con¬ 
cerned, for he seems to have had little experi¬ 
ence of men of good will, or women either; 
Chut it is not hard to picture him as a popular 
'(-London preacher, railing against usury and 
a luxury to an admiring congregation of usurious 
merchants, with their luxurious wives. In a 
...-passage at the end of “Antonio’s Revenge” 

' we seem to get his creed : 

“ We know the world, and did we know no more 
We would not live to know; but since constraint 
Oi holy bands forceth us keep thie lodge 
y. Of iirt'e corruption, till dread power calls 
Our soul’s appearance, we will live enclosed 
In holy verge of some religious order.” 

ci>" 

y:'/- As might be expected, therefore, the finest 
r ‘ passages in the plays are those where the 
l-*'poet is bewailing some common woe of the 



world. Lamb has called attention to the scene 
between Andrugio and Lueio in the first part 
of “Antonio and Mellida,” as resembling “that 
between Lear and Kent in that king’s dis¬ 
tresses.” The resemblance is a distant one 
indeed, but it is there. In such passages, it 
is true, his verse is often turgid and ranting, 
like some third-rate Marlowe, and his terms 
so odd that they offended even Ben Jonson ; 
but by no means unfrequently it rises to 
nobleness, and now and then lightens with an, 
image or an epithet that would attract atten¬ 
tion even in Shakspere. Take, for example, 
the famous opening, 

“ Is that yon gleam the shuddering mom that 
flakes 

With silver tincture the east verge of heaven ? ” 
or Pietro’s description of his cave in the 
“ Malcontent” : 

“ My cell ’tis, lady; where, instead of masks, 
Music, tilts, tourneys, and such court-like shows, 
The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again ; whilst the unquiet sea 
Shakes the whole rock with foamy battery, 

There i uherlest the air comet in and out." 

Marston is a considerable master of plot. 
Both the “Malcontent” and the “Dutch 
Courtezan,” not to mention “ Eastward Ho! ” 
to which three poets have a claim, run without 
dragging. And the characters in the plays 
show considerable freedom and variety. “They 
are drawn,” says Mr. Bullen, “ with skill 
and spirit.” What they principally lack is 
manners. In the case of Franceschina Mr. 
Bullen, perhaps, a little over-estimates the 
merits of the drawing. 

“ The character,” he says, “of the passionate 
and implacable courtezan is conceived with 
masterly ability. Few figures in the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama are more striking than this fair 
vengefal fiend, who is as playful and pitiless 
as a tigress; whose caresses are sweet as honey 
and poisonous as aconite.” 

How Franceschina differs from any other 
handsome, angry, low-bred woman of pic¬ 
turesque vocabulary, except in the fact that 
she has the courage of her convictions, I 
entirely fail to see. No one living knows the 
Elizabethan drama so well as Mr. Bullen; but 
it must be confessed that such a judgment as 
the above, it it be true, is but poor encourage¬ 
ment to a lay brother to enlarge his acquaint¬ 
ance with it. I notice this little piece of 
criticism, because it is the only sentence in 
Mr. Bullen’s long and learned introduction, 
which, so far as I can judge, seems to be 
over-strained. He points out the merits and 
defects of each play, and of Marston’s work 
generally, with eminent skill and with ex¬ 
emplary fairness. 

The illustrative notes throughout deserve 
commendation. They are neither trivial nor 
hackneyed. Mr. Bullen’s acquaintance with 
the highways and byways of Elizabethan 
literature has enabled him to track many 
quotations to their source. Notably, two 
couplets which Marston has long had the 
credit of he traces to their original: 

“ Life is a frost of oold felicity 
And death the thaw of all our vanity ” 
(Malcontent, v. 3) is from an epigram in 
Thomas Bastard’s “ Chrestoleros ”; and the 
fine close of the “ Insatiate Countess ” 

“ Night, like a masque, is enter’d heaven’s great 
hall 

With thousand torches ushering the way,” 
is found in “Myrrha,” a poem by Barksteed, 


the actor. Mr. Bullen, from this and other 
evidence, such as the unusually large number 
of Shakspearean echoes, and the smoother 
run of much of the verse, is inclined to think 
that Marston, when he took orders, left this 
tragedy in a fragmentary state, and that it 
was completed by Barksteed. 

In his previous editions, except those 
privately printed, Mr. Bullen has been glean¬ 
ing behind Dyce, and Dyce was a scholar 
who did not leave more work than he could 
help to his successor. Still, even in the text 
of Marlowe, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Bullen made one brilliant and certain emen¬ 
dation which had escaped Dyce, On cat me on 
for Economy in the line 

“ Economy farewell, and Galen come.” 

In the text of Marston Mr. Bullen has had 
the unreaped field to himself. And he has 
worked hard in it, though much he confesses 
he has been obliged to leave. But here, as if 
in revenge, his best emendation he has since 
discovered in one of Dyce’s copies at South 
Kensington, though not made by Dyce him¬ 
self, but in a seventeenth-century hand. 

The lines in question oocur at the end of 
the “Insatiate Countess,” after the couplet 
quoted above. They are printed in the old 
editions: 

“ To Risus will we consecrate this evening; 
Like Mia Berm is cheating of the brook, 

We’ll make this night the day.” 

“The editor of 1820,” says Mr. Bullen, 
reads “ Like Missermis cheating of the brach,” 
and to the word brach appends a note—“ i.e., 
the bitch”; but who was Missermis, and 
what the bitch? Mr. Bullen reads, “Like 
Mycerinus cheating th’ oracle.” “ Every 
reader of Herodotus,” he says, and every 
reader of Matthew Arnold, “ will remember 
how Mycerinus cheated the oracle by turning 
the day into the night.” 

Two further points in Mr. Bullen’s edition 
deserve a grateful acknowledgment—the 
arguments which he has prefixed to each 
play and the index to the notes and curious 
expressions. H. C. Bbechinq. 


THE FBANCO-OKEMAJT WAX. 

The Campaign of Sedan. By George Hooper. 
(Bell.) 

The Great Battles of 1870 and Blockade of 
Meta. By H. B. F rankly n. (Trubner.) 

The strained relations between France and 
Germany may have caused the appearance of 
these volumes. Mr. Hooper is already 
favourably known as the author of an aooount 
of the campaign of 1815, which, though it 
proceeds on the absurd theory that Welling¬ 
ton’s conduct is above criticism—his delays 
at Brussels are even justified—is, neverthe¬ 
less, of undoubted value. Sedan, in a certain 
sense, may be deemed the complement of Mr. 
Hooper’s Waterloo, lor each kittle destroyed 
a Napoleonic empire; but nothing, perhaps, 
can be more unlike than the last efforts of 
Napoleon I. to defeat Europe on the plains of 
Belgium, and the miserable attempts of 
Napoleon III. to play the part of a general 
in 1870. 

Mr. Hooper’s work is a succinct narra¬ 
tive of the first part of the war of 1870; 
and though we think it might have been 
better done, and defects and omissions may 
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be seen in it, it certainly is the best history 
of the great contest in the English language. 
It is, indeed, so good, that the author, we 
hope, will extend his studies to the close of 
the war, and bring his book down to the 
fall of Paris. The German official account 
of the war is avowedly the foundation of 
Mr. Hooper’s text; but he has not loaded his 
pages with the minute details of that honest, 
but clumsy and pedantic, work; he has 
placed prominent events in clearer relief; and 
Ms volume is not only, in the main, impar¬ 
tial and usually correct like its admitted 
prototype, but is really interesting and even 
attractive. The book, however, has Borne 
shortcomings; the great passages in the 
struggle might have been better described. 
Mr. Hooper is so bewildered by the glare of 
suocess that he makes too much of the 
German strategy, and scarcely notices where 
it was in error; and, though he tries to do 
justice to the French soldier, and truly points 
out that bad generalship was the main cause 
of the disasters of 1870, he does not indicate 
with sufficient clearness how the French 
army more than once proved that it 
had not lost its high martial qualities. As 
for Mr. Franklyn’s work, it cannot be called 
even an abridgment of the history of the 
war, for it is almost confined to the opera¬ 
tions round Metz, but its comments on these 
are useful and true ; and the criticisms of the 
author sometimes display intelligence and 
real knowledge and judgment. 

Mr. Hooper has dealt at some length on the 
differences between the military systems 
of Germany and France at the beginning of 
the war. Like most commentators, he makes 
far too much of the mere mechanism of these 
arrangements: a local system, if ill-managed, 
will break down and lead to disasters; a 
centralised system, when well-directed, will 
now, as heretofore, produce great results. 
Oaeteris paribus, however, the local system 
will send an army into the field more 
quickly—an incalculable advantage in modem 
war; and, for the present at least, the 
centralised system is out of favour in all war 
offices. It is doubtful, too, spite of recent 
experience, if a national army, on the German 
model, can be made as good as a professional 
army, though in mere numbers it will usually 
prevail; but we entirely agree with Mr. 
Hooper that, apart from its immense superi¬ 
ority in force, the national German army of 
1870 was a far more perfect instrument of 
war than the professional army it encountered 
and crushed. Mr. Hooper has not indicated 
what is, however, true, that .Napoleon III.’s 
plan of campaign in 1870 was based on that 
of his uncle in 1815; but the military organi¬ 
sation of France failed, and the pitiable delays 
at Metz and Strasburg, caused by mismanage¬ 
ment of every kind, stand in marked contrast 
with the marvellous skill with which the 
French army that succumbed at Waterloo was 
concentrated on the Belgian frontier. Napo¬ 
leon III. should have fallen back to the 
Meuse when he found himself unable to take 
the offensive; but political considerations, 
which, from first to last, had a decisive effect 
in this memorable strife, prevented an obvi¬ 
ously prudent movement; and the French 
army, unprepared and weak, lay along the 
verge of a defenceless frontier, awaiting a far 
more powerful foe, just like the Prussians 


before Jena. Mr. Hooper extols the strategy 
of Yon Moltke in his advance upon the Sarre 
and the Lauter; but it was really a very 
commonplace march, though the excellence of 
the organisation of the Germans is fully 
proved by the rapid assemblage and concen¬ 
tration of their armies on the Rhine. The 
two battles of Spicheren and Worth reflect 
little cTedit on the German chiefs. Kameke, 
indeed, ought to have been well beaten ; and 
125,000 Germans were, at Worth, held for 
many hours at bay by not more than 45,000 
Frenchmen—a fact Mr. Hooper keeps out of 
sight. But the enormous superiority of the 
German forces told at once after the first 
defeats, and there was nothing to arrest the 
invaders’ progress. The German advance 
was slow, whatever may be said. Had 
Napoleon III. been a real chief, he would 
have had time to retreat to the Meuse, and 
call in Macmahon’s shattered army; and a 
great commander in that cate, especially with 
Paris fortified in his rear, might have renewed 
the wonders of the campaign of 1814. But 
the ill-fated emperor lost five days, and 
allowed his enemies to gather all round while 
he lingered, ill and irresolute, at Metz; and 
it was not until the situation of affairs had 
become critical in a high degree that he 
handed over his command to Bazaine. 

The conduct of this unfortunate marshal 
contributed as much as anything else to the 
catastrophes of the first part of the war; and 
both Mr. Hooper and Mr. Franklyn have 
described it with an impartial hand. It is 
ridiculous to say that Bazaine was playing 
the part of a traitor from the first moment; 
and, indeed, questionable as were his later acts, 
and miserable his operations after the invest¬ 
ment of Metz, we believe he was always 
rather incapable than false. But, placed in 
a position of extreme difficulty, he showed none 
of the genius of a great captain. He proved 
himself to be the slave of a theory of military 
tactics very far from true; and he is certainly 
to blame for making reports inaccurate, mis¬ 
leading, and fatal in the result. A brief 
survey of events shows that these faults 
must be laid to his charge; and to these, 
far more than to Von Moltke’s strategy, 
should be ascribed the marvels of war that 
followed, though we would do full justice to 
the daring and skill conspicuously exhibited 
by the German chiefs, and to the energy and 
worth of the German army. Bazaine was in 
command on August 13; and he ought, 
without the delay of a moment, to have 
hastened the march of his troops to the Meuse, 
though, in existing circumstances, we can 
scarcely blame him for pausing to see how 
affairs stood. His inaction, however, enabled 
Steinmetz to fall on the French on the east 
bank of the Moselle; and though Borny 
was an indecisive battle, it gained for Von 
Moltke what he required—time to gather 
on the line of his enemy’s retreat. On 
August 15 Bazaine began to stir; and the 
French columns defiled slowly and heavily 
encumbered along the roads that lead from 
Metz to the course of the Meuse. Von Moltke, 
however, had, by this time, sent part of his 
forces across the Moselle to intercept the 
retreat of his foe, or at least to menace the 
flank of the French; and this operation 
shows true insight and audacity of no ordi¬ 
nary kind, though, whatever may be said, it 


was far from perfect. On August 16 two Ge- 
man corps attacked Bazaine and his five wry 
on the line of the march of the FrenchonVeni;: 
The desperate battle of Mars-la-Tour follow*: 
and by nightfall the advance of Baziioe k 
been checked, and time won to enable & 
whole German army to approach in strenfi 
The conduct of the Germans at Msis-ls-Totr, 
both offioers and men, deserves the highs; 
praise ; but the strategy that opposed 70 , 0 - 
men to 150,000 is not to be admired, 1 ;! 
had Bazaine been a great soldier he toJ 
certainly have gained a brilliant victory, l-s 
on the 17 th, as has been often pointed r. 
he could, perhaps, have pushed aside a 
enemy and made good his retreat on Verda 
but he fell back with his whole force s 
Metz, and allowed the Germans to close fra 
all sides of his path. The reason of this e 
well known. Like weak commanders, he elm 
to a fortress, and he had a firm faith ia tfc 
enormous force of arms of precision i> 
defensive tactics. He occupied the stroM 
position of Gravelotte, with an assured «*■ 
viction that, resting on Metz, he wos’i 
defeat the Germans should they venture c 
attack. The tremendous battle of Anp* 
18 is described fairly enough in tie* 
pages, though Mr. Hooper, we tint 
underrates the immense superiority of tie 
Germans in force. On that memorable hr 
the French army showed itself worthy ofitaali 
renown. It fought, as it fought at Halplsqe' 
and Leipsic, against almost overwbetnii: 
odds; and the battle wonld certainly harebw 
drawn had Bazaine made a proper use of tk 
Guard. On the other hand, the attack of & 

Germans was ill-directed in the first *• 
stance; and the veteran Steinmetr » 
perilled the whole army in his frantic 
against the French left. But the heroin 
the assailants was of the highest order; * 
Von Moltke at last achieved success pvtif 
through his persistent and stubborn dirur 
but chiefly owing to the slackness of M* '*■ 
By the morning of the 19th the position« 
lost; the French army had retired under W 
guns of Metz, and it was doomed new 
leave the fortress save as a confused n»s 
prisoners of war, the •victims of su mcap* 
chief. 

After the investment of Metz by"/ 11 
Frederick Charles—an operation wjj® 
able adversary ought with little d™ 60 • 


to nave maae impossiDie—cne 
of the German armies, formed into the t 
army and the army of the Msan^ B ° o]1 
westwards upon a broad front of , 
Meanwhile a French army had «*■* 
Chalons; and on August 20 , about • • 
strong, it stood on the plains immortaW* . 
the defeat of Attila, and by the first»»“ 
the campaign of 1814. The Duke of JMF, 

was in supreme command; and nu. 

movements were those of a chief who 
ciated the true position of affair 
marshal directed his troops on Khei 
order to menace the flank of the enemy ^ 
to be advancing on the capital of Fran *1 R 
his purpose was to retreat on .Fari* . ^ 
make the city the centre of a national ^ 
As is well known, however, political ^ 
and an inaccurate message deapaW ^ ^ 
Bazaine, turned Macmahon away 1 ^ 

designs of prudence; and, in a ®° m ® Mn (ed 
to France and to himself, he weakly 
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to advance on Metz by a long flank march 
near the Belgian frontier—a movement which 
he well knew was false, and which, in exist¬ 
ing circumstances, was mere reckless folly. 
Mr. Hooper bestows exaggerated praise on the 
combinations by which Yon Moltke prepared 
to baffle and defeat his foe. To throw back 
the army of the Meuse some marches, to 
order divisions to aid it from Metz, and 
to move the Germans on the flank of the 
French, were operations dictated by plain 
common-sense, and do not reveal peculiar 
genius. We shall not comment on the 
march of the French to the Meuse. Mr. 
Hooper ought to have described it better. 
It was characterised by indecision, weakness, 
and negligence; and Macmahon threw away 
the lsust hope of his country when, on the 
27th, at Palikao’s instance, and through fear 
of “ the Revolution in Paris,” he continued 
his advance against his own judgment. The 
Germans, directed with great ability, had 
soon gathered on the flank of their enemy; 
and, after the crushing defeats of August 30, 
the whole French army, a part of which had 
been pushed forward as far as Carignan, was 
drawn together round the fortress of Sedan in 
a pitiable plight and already beaten. The 
German commanders had, meanwhile, ad¬ 
vanced as far as the Meuse and the Chiers; 
but Mr. Hooper does not point out that their 
enemy was not yet in their toils. Mac¬ 
mahon probably could have effeoted his escape 
on the 31st by a retreat on Mezieres, had he 
been a chief of a high order. The marshal, 
however, took his stand at Sedan, apparently 
ignorant of the strength of his foes—200,000 
victorious troops against a demoralised force 
of 120,000, for 20,000 had been already lost 
—and Von Moltke, with characteristic daring 
and energy, seized the occasion offered by 
propitious fortune and a weak antagonist. 

Mr. Hooper scarcely does full justice to the 
night march of the German armies which 
placed the French in their power on Septem¬ 
ber 1; and his account of the memorable 
battle of Sedan is not so complete as we 
could have wished. Whether Macmahon’s 
fall in the early morning had any effect 
on the result of the day; whether the 
French army could have in part escaped had 
Ducrot’s advice been promptly followed; and 
what were the consequences of De Wimpffen’s 
recklessness, are questions that should have 
been fully discussed. But, in our judgment, 
no skill could have saved the army of Cb&lons 
from an immense disaster. Opposed as it was 
by foes in irresistible strength, its fate Was 
sealed when the German masses had closed 
round it aft Givonne and Illy; and it was 
simply crushed to atoms by the German guns 
when it was driven in under the ram¬ 
parts of Sedan. The capitulation was the 
inevitable result of military errors scarcely 
ever equalled, and turned to the best account 
by the German chiefs, though it is fair to 
add that even on this terrible day part of the 
French army fought with heroic courage. 

Wrunir O’Cosiron Morbk. 


England?! Ideal, and other Papers on /Social 
Subjects. By Edward Carpenter. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Thxsb is something in these papers to remind 
the reader of Buskin, something to remind 


him of Walt Whitman, and more to remind 
him of Thoreau; but they ate far from being 
echoes of the thoughts of any of these men, 
or of anyone else. Mr. Carpenter is at least 
an original enquirer and thinker, and as such 
he stimulates thought in others. This Service 
of making them think is the highest service 
a writer oan do for his fellow men and 
women. 

Mr. Carpenter is a man who chafes some¬ 
what under restraint of any kind. The 
ceremonies and customs of Society trouble 
him. He is by no means satisfied that the 
mansions of the rich are Such desirable 
mansions as some people think who view them 
from the outside. “ I have been there,” he 
tells us, but does not add: 

”... and still would go 
’Tis like a little heaven below 

for, as a guest, he found it irksome to be 
waited on when, with much more ease and 
comfort, he could have waited on himself. 
He did not like a place where it was legiti¬ 
mate to “do anything except what was 
useful.” In another essay he approaches the 
same subject from a different side, and 
preaches the simplification of life. He dwelt 
among cottagers, and was surprised to find 
“howlittle, both in labour and expense, their 
food cost them, who were doing far more work 
than I, or, indeed, the generality of people 
among whom I had been living.” This dis¬ 
covery and, doubtless, a study of Walden set 
him considering. He saw that 

“ the rich dinners and expensive mode of living 
I had been accustomed to were a mere waste 
as far as adaptation to any useful end was 
concerned; and afterwards I decided that they 
had been a positive hindrance, for, when I 
became habituated to a more simple diet, I 
found that a marked improvement took place 
in my powers both of mind and body. At a 
later time, when keeping house myself (still on 
the same scale, though with a little more 
latitude, owing to visitors), and having, during 
a short time, to buy every article of food, I 
found that lire expenses for a family of four 
persons, were well under 8d. per head per diem, 
not including firing or labour of cooking. And 
now I am inclined to consider this needlessly 
large.” 

He proceeds to give details which, if we do 
not adopt them wholly, may still give us 
some useful hints. His views on floor¬ 
covering, wall-papers, ornaments, curtains, 
&c., in relation to the simple life cannot be 
reproduced here. They would break the 
heart of the old-fashioned housekeeper, who 
believed in “ elbow grease,” and thought 
nothing out of place or superfluous if it gave 
opportunity for the use of that. Mr. Car¬ 
penter abhors the idler; but he is no preacher 
of work for its own sake. It is good simply 
for service. Domestic labour, as usually per¬ 
formed, he regards—I think rightly—as out 
of all proportion to the benefit that results 
from it. He is convinced that there is ” a 
most abominable and idiotic waste of time ” 
in connexion with the cooking department 
“ in all our well-to-do establishments 

“ If the pleasure given bore any proportion to 
the expenditure of time and labour there might 
be some sense in the matter, but it doesn’t. 
Fancy a small household of five or six persons 
requiring a cook—i.e., a person engaged all 
day long in preparing food for them. Is it not 
out of all reason P But the mistress of the 


house descends as it were from the skies, 
1 orders dinner ’ and returns again to her 
celestial abode. Whether it was worth while 
that the scullery-maid should be sent scouring 
ronnd the town, that she should return hot ana 
tired and quarrel with the cook—that saucepans 
should be soiled, much time consumed in peel¬ 
ing, and some money wasted—all in order that 
unseasonable shrimps should be made into 
indigestible sauce and served up with the fish, 
is a question which does not enter into her (the 
mistress’s) head as she takes an infinitesimal 
portion of the said sauoe upon her plate.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Carpenter is no ascetic. 
He is, rather, a kind of utilitarian. His 
doctrine is, if the game is worth the candle, 
play the game; but always consider well the 
cost, and by no means play merely because of 
custom and usage. While he advocates plain 
living, he is 

” inclined to think that, aS in other matters, 
though moderation is the best general rule, this 
has to be varied by an occasional orgy. For 
pleasure in the long run, health, economy of 
force, &c., a certain sparingness is to be recom¬ 
mended ; but the orgy should not be omitted. 
Among other things it restores the moral tone 
and prevents—a most important point—all 
danger of lapse into pharisaism.” 

As a rule Mr. Carpenter is not a crochet- 
monger, but interest on money and property 
in land trouble him sometimes. Apparently 
an individualist by nature, he has not quite 
escaped the prevailing socialist epidemic. On 
the whole, however, it seems likely his con¬ 
stitution is strong enough to withstand the 
attack. He defines legal ownership as “ the 
power to prevent others from using ”; the 
real ownership pertains to him who uses. 
Yet, being an optimist—though, perhaps, he 
does not know it—he perceives that even 
“ this vast fungus growth ” of private pro¬ 
perty has its use: 

“ I take it that it is part of the development of 
man. I take it that it is necessary that the 
individual should be excluded from the tribe 
(as the ohild is excluded from its mother’s 
womb) that he may learn the lessons of indi¬ 
viduality ; that he may learn his powers and 
the mastery over things; that he may learn his 
right relations to others and the misery of mere 
self-seeking and individual greed.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s style is racy and idiomatic, 
sometimes, perhaps, slangy. His tone through¬ 
out is pleasant, and earnest to a degree but 
not made solemn by lack of humour. He 
writes from personal experience, as well as 
from ideas of his own. He is a whimsical 
man, and likes to test things for himself. He 
has visited fine houses as a guest in the 
drawing-room and also as a guest in tho 
kitchen. He is a graduate of Cambridge, and 
was, I believe, at one time a lecturer under 
the University Extension Scheme. Now he 
farms a few acres of ground, and one of the 
most interesting chapters in his book—that 
on “ Trade ”—gives an account of his views 
of life in the market place from behind his 
vegetable baskets. 

As a critic of society Mr. Carpenter has 
done good work. It is to be hoped he will 
continue to do so. But in his case the critio 
is perilously near to being lost in the reformer. 
Of such critics we have too few, of reformers 
too many. ” If thinking were not so hard ! ” 
said Meyer to Goethe. But to declaim is 
easy; and Mr. Carpenter, who truly has the 
good of his fellow m< a and women at heart, 
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will serve them best by thinking, testing his 
ideas where needful by experiment, and from 
time to time announcing the result—and by 
always strenuously avoiding the abyss of the 
“isms.” Waltbh Lewis'. 


AMERICAS STHNOLOGT. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Smithsonian Institution, 1882-3. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.) 

Although submitted to the secretary so far 
back as October, 1883, and bearing the date 
1886 on the title-page, this fourth volume of 
the annual ethnological reports does not appear 
to have been put through the press and dis¬ 
tributed till the early part of the present 
year. But the delay will scarcely seem un¬ 
reasonable, when due allowance is made for 
the time necessarily required to prepare for 
publication materials filling 600 large quarto 
pages profusely illustrated with eighty-four 
plain and coloured plates, besides 564 wood- 
outs inserted in the body of the text. Never¬ 
theless the reports,-which began to be issued 
in 1880 after the ethnological branch had 
been united with the general work of the 
Smithsonian Institution, are so eagerly 
awaited by the scientific public that a cer¬ 
tain feeling of impatience is naturally felt at 
the slow progress being made in bringing them 
up to date. Such a feeling, however, may 
be accepted by the authorities Us the best 
proof of the high estimation in which their 
labours are held by specialists; and as the 
fruits of their labours are distributed'with 
splendid liberality to all interested in ethno¬ 
logical studies, there is, after all, much more 
room for thanks than for fault-finding. 

The present volume appeals even to a wider 
circle of readers than its predecessors, and 
will be received with satisfaction by all those 
who take an intelligent interest in the pro¬ 
gressive history of human culture, taken in its 
widest sense. Apart from the general intro¬ 
duction on the ethnological work accomplished 
by the officers of the Bureau during the fiscal 
year ending June 1883, written with his 
wonted clearness and vigour by the director, 
Mr. J. W. Powell, the piece* do rieutaneo are 
decidedly the elaborate memoir by Col. Gar¬ 
rick Mallery on the “ Pictographs of the 
North American Indians,” and the valuable 
series of papers by Mr. W. J. Holmes on the 
“ Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi Valley, 
and on the Evolution of Form and Ornament 
in Ceramic Art generally.” 

Col. Mallery’s treatise, occupying consider¬ 
ably more than half the whole volume, stands 
in the same relation to written language that 
his previous essay on sign language does to 
articulate speech. Although professing to be 
only of a preliminary character, both form 
solid and sure bases for the further study of 
graphic and spoken language in their sub¬ 
sequent development, and both are thus the 
natural complements one of the other. But, 
as the author is himself fully conscious, they 
are even more intimately associated than this 
statement would imply. Pictographs, or say 
pictorial writing generally, is here treated 
mainly in reference to its significance, as one 
form of thought-writing directly addressed to 
the sight, gesture-language being the other 
and probably earlier form. The one is the 
permanent, direct, visible expression of ideas, 


of which the other gives the transient, but 
also visible, expression. Hence the general 
proposition, believed to have been first 
announced by Bafiaesque, is here accepted— 
that “the graphic signs of the Indians corre¬ 
spond to their manual signs.” The best proof 
of this proposition is the fact, abundantly 
demonstrated by the author, that the only 
key yet discovered for many of the signs 
or characters representing abstract ideas 
is the study of the gesture-sign actually 
| figured in many of them. A striking illus¬ 
tration is the rock-painting on the Tule River 
Agencv, California, discovered in 1882 by 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman. Here grief is character¬ 
istically delineated by reproducing the attitude 
commonly adopted to express that sentiment, 
with additions suggested by the pictorial art 
itself. 

“ No. I represents a person weeping. The eyes 
have lines running down to the breast, below 
the ends of which are three short lines on either 
sida. The arms and hands are in the exact 
position for making the gesture for rain. It 
was evidently the intention of the artist to show 
that the hands in this gesture should be passed 
downward over the face, as probably suggested 
by the short lines upon the lower end of the 
tears. This is a noticeable illustration of the 
general term used by the Indians when making 
the gesture for weeping— i e., ‘ eye-rain.’ It 
iB evident that sorrow is portrayed in this 
illustration, grief based on the sufferings of 
others who are shown in connection therewith ” 
(p. 236). 

An obvious interpretation is given of the 
whole of this inscription, as well as of 
numerous other documents, some of which 
may be described as genuine pictorial 
“MSS.” Of the latter, perhaps the most 
typical is the so-called “ Winter Counts,” or 
Annual Register of the Dakota Nation, which 
was originally written by Lone-dog, a member 
of the Yanktonai clan, on a buffalo skin, 
here beautifully reproduced by photographic 
process from a copy on linen cloth. This 
document, first seen in 1876 by Col. Mallery 
at Fort Rice, on the Upper Missouri, and 
published by him in 1877 as “ A Calendar of 
the Dakota Nation,” is not a history in the 
strict sense of the term, but rather an attempt 
to determine a series of seventy-one “ win¬ 
ters,” or years (1800-71), by a pictorial 
representation of the most striking event 
occurring in each. Its genuine character has 
been fully verified; and a special interest 
attaches to it as the first known instance of a 
conscious design to record events, not because 
of their intrinsic importance, but because 
occurring in regular succession, hence 
arranged in an orderly form for use as 
calendar. When the copy now in the author’i 
possession was shown to another member of 
the Dakota tribe, he at once recognised it as 
“the same thing Lone-dog had,” adding 
that it showed “ something put down for 
every year about their nation.” 

“ He knew how to use it as a calendar, begin¬ 
ning from the centre and counting from right 
to left, and was familiar with the meaning of 
many of the later characters and the events 
they commemorated . . ., but explained that 
he had forgotten the interpretation of some of 
the earlier signs, which were about those things 
done before his birth ” (p. 91). 

This last remark reveals the true character 
of pictorial writing as practised by the North 


American tribes. It is seldom cinreatiouij 
or symbolical, and never phonetic, no ^ 
having been discovered oletrly indiostire 
sound. It thus resolves itself into a p 
system of mnemonics, the clue to whico 
handed down orally, and wh-n lost cam 
easily be reoovered, especially wnere f-wi 
representations occur of recognised gesture.! 
language. Yet, such as it is, it uudoubtetly 
deserves the most careful study, as presentuf 
the first distinct stage in the progrew 
development of writing through the Mexien. 
Egyptian, and other hieroglyphs up to tit i 
syllabic and purely alphaoetical systems. | 
which must always constitute the m* 
powerful instrument in perpetuating id 
advancing human culture. 

By archaeologists If r. Holmes’s pspeu a 
the oeratnic art will be heartily welcom'd 
They deal separately with the pottery of tie 
ancient Pueblo Indians, the pottery of ta 
Mississippi Valley, and the origin and develop¬ 
ment of form and ornament in ceramic 
generally, the whole described as preliminin 
studies, which are intended to be absorbed is 
final work of comprehensive charsets. 
There is also a supplementary, but bigbir 
suggestive, paper on 11 The Study of PaetJ 
Pottery as illustrative of Zuni Culture 
Growth,” by Mr. Frank Hamilton Caihisf, 
who has here turned to excellent account Ik 
extensive knowledge of the industries, ta- 
guages, and traditions of the Pueblo Indisn. 

Mr. Holmes’s essays are all alike chute- 
tensed by remarkable clearness of expoa'ik 
great wealth of apt illustration, and compre¬ 
hensive grasp of the subject. There it cer¬ 
tainly no exaggeration in the eloquent tribute 
paid to him by the director, Mr. Powell, 
observes, in the general introduction tot® 
report, that 

“ Mr. Holmes, by his artistic and phflowpj* 
classification, has set forth the laws of t® 
branch of research more clearly and more »»• 
pletely than any other student of the sobjsS- 
Though some of his propositions are not pre¬ 
sented by him as entirely original, ? 7 ®.. .?f 
are enforced by example and made intelug 1 ® 
by illustration, so as to be substantially 
to most readers. Indeed, the general reiw 
his studies, as expressed, differs, widely tr0 
the current conservative theories ” (Lxi.)* 

Mr. Holmes arrives, by a sound indactire 
process, at the general result that the 
sippi ware (the pottery of the “mouu- 
builders ") was not, as a rule, sun-burnt,” 
fired without being intentionally glaxed; ' 
it was good in form and design, bad in > 
in both respects inferior to the Pueblo, tow* 
superior to the European pottery of the 
age; that the use of lathe or wh<eel 
unknown, moulds of various kin® 
employed instead; that the art wm of , 
siderable antiquity and homogeneoae ^ 
racter, being uniformly developed u 
region by groups of allied tribe* p® 8 , 
little knowledge of the textile 
probably of “ hyperborean origin.” , j- 

This last suggestion is not support® . 
any very cogent reasoning, being »P 
mainly based on the striking < 
between certain Alaskan and — v,r»cW 
forms, which are of too singular a 
to be regarded as accidental rw® m 
( But the Alaskan vessel in questK®, G 
j Benting a beaver grasping a stick w” 
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' and teeth, is carved in wood, and may well 
have found its way in course of ages from 
one region to the other, supplying a fresh 
design to the potters of the Middle Mississippi 
Valley, notoriously fond of, andskilful in imitat- 
' ing, grotesque or eccentric models. Hence it 
' does not follow that “ this remarkable coinci- 
-• denee is suggestive of ethnic relationships,” 
*' though it may serve to illustrate the possi- 
- bilities of “ modification by simple contact ” 
1 (p. 461). 

On this point of indigenous and independent 
* development the present writer is pleased to 
1 : find his own views strongly supported by the 
St concluding words of Mr. Powell’s already 
quoted introductory chapter: 

l!! “ The results of all the studies made by the 
r > writers in this volume and their co-labourers 
V in the Bureau favour the view of a continuity 
> of the pre-Columbian population of North 
e America, subject to known evolutionary laws, 
, as against cataclysmic theories postulating in- 
' trusive or extinct races, such as the snppositi- 
' tious ‘ Mound Builders ’ or ‘ Cliff Dwellers.’ ” 

A. H. Keane. 


The Growth of Church Institutions. By the 
Rev. Edwin Hatch. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

t The value of this book is out of all proportion 

s to its size. The prefaoe informs ns that it is 

1 “an endeavour to give an answer to questions 

2 which are frequently asked in regard to the 
apparently wide differences between the primi¬ 
tive and the modem forms of some Christian 

1 institutions”; 

1 and also that it 

“is designed less for scholars than for general 
readers who are interested in theological 

1 subjects; its aim is to be not controversial, bat 
historical.” 

, Speaking very roughly, the volume deals 
with the period lying between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the Reformation, and, 
therefore, forms a continuation in outline of 
the author’s Bampton Lectures on the “ Organ¬ 
isation of the Early Christian Churches,” 
which work it resembles in making free use 
of conclusions already stated by Dr. Hatch 
in various articles contributed to the Dic¬ 
tionary of Christian Antiquities (see Parish, 
Patron, Priest, Holy Orders, and others). 
The volume contains 12 chapters: 1 and 2 
deal with the diocese and its bishop; 3, 4, 
and 5 with the priest and his parish; 6 with 
tithes; 7 with the metropolitan bishop ; 8 with 
national churches; 9 with the canonical rule; 
10 and 11 with the cathedral and the chapter; 
and 12 with the chancel. Altogether, there 
are 227 pages of rather large print. 

These particulars will show that the book 
is necessarily only a “ summary of results.” 
Jt is, in fact, the author informs us, to bo 
“ supplemented by a more elaborate work at 
present in preparation ” ; but till this larger 
work appears the summary before us is the 
only oonseeutive statement we possess of 
results at present hidden away in the pages 
of the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
where they are necessarily incomplete, and, 
moreover, encumbered with details which 
render them entirely inaccessible to the 
general reader. These results, again, are 
unusually important, not only to the scholar, 
but also to the citizen, and have a direct 
bearing on many modem problems. And, 


thirdly, Dr. Hatch’s summary is a marvel of 
clear and concise statement. Only occasionally 
at the end of a chapter are we allowed half a 
page of close-knit and weighty comment, 
intended to aid ns in applying the facts of the 
chapter to the modem questions which they 
illustrate. The book is therefore drier read¬ 
ing than the Bampton Lectures. Its interest 
depends more entirely upon the facts it sets 
forth ; but all these facts are so many proofs 
of Dr. Hatch’s principle— 

“ That God works with an economy of power, 
and the phenomena of the Christian societies 
are tbe result of the operation of forces which 
He has planted for wide and varied purposes iu 
the hearts of men.” 

Dr. Hatch’s book, in consequence of this 
principle, has the same soit of charm 
that attaches to Sir H. S. Maine’s Ancient 
Law. A subject usually treated technically 
and from a priori premises is expounded 
historically. The intricacies and mysteries of 
ecclesiastical institutions are shown to have 
come into being from quite natural and 
human causes, and tbe exposition is as pro¬ 
foundly interesting as is the simi'ar treatment 
of legal 'institutions. Moreover, the history 
of the Middle Ages is very largely the history 
of the Church cf the Middle Ages. The civil 
history is hopelessly confused until its con¬ 
nexion with ecclesiastical history is clearly 
and rationally explained. Such a connexion 
it is the aim of Dr. Hatch’s sketch to prove 
and to state. 

We have said enough to explain onr 
opening remark—that this volume’s value is 
out of all proportion to its size. It is only 
a summary, and the scholarship and erudition 
which have gone to its making will probably 
be unnoticed by general readers; but all 
must be struck by the power it exhibits of 
perceiving the significance of facts, and of 
connecting and grouping them so that they 
become intelligible. This is its point of 
resemblance to Sir H. S. Maine’s works. 
The student of mediaeval history will find 
Dr. Hatch’s outline an indispensable aid. 

Ronald Batne. 


Herefordshire Words and Phrases By Pre¬ 
bendary Havergal. (Walsall: Robinson.) 

This volume, which has been printed for 
subscribers, is well-timed. In a few more 
years most of the characteristic folk-speech 
of Herefordshire will have disappeared, routed 
by the literary diction of readers and primers. 
Even now children do not understand many 
words which are used by their elders. It is 
just the same in Lincolnshire, where I 
never found a child who knew the meaning 
of the fine old Norse word lathe (a barn), 
although the old people were well acquainted 
with it. The flood of book-Eoglish is rapidly 
sweeping away these relics of a pre-scholastic 
era. Mr. Havergal was told by a learned 
friend that his attempt to rescue some, 
at all events, of these old words was forty 
years too late. Philologists will rejoice that 
he was not daunted, but determined that at 
least he would gather what he could before 
it should be a'vain quest. The result lies 
before us in this well-printed volume, which 
oontains some 1,300 words and phrases, 
oolloqnial and archaic, which still linger on 
the lips of old people in Herefordshire. 


"When we have so much it is ungrateful to 
long for more; and yet we could have wished 
that some attempt at philosophic arrangement 
and etymological review had been made with 
regard to this sweeping of words current in 
Herefordshire. Mr. Havergal has not at¬ 
tempted to do more than collect them. Sadly 
imperfect as the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s 
etymologies were in his “ Glossary ” of words 
used in this and the neighboaring counties, 
they were suggestive; and in the half century 
which has since passed away, philology has 
made immense strides. Mr. Havergal has con¬ 
tented himself with arranging the words which 
he has collected in alphabetical order, occa¬ 
sionally indicating the parish or district in 
which they are used. A short appendix con¬ 
tains some noteworthy proverbs and a few 
specimens from the wealth of folklore which 
yet awaits the arrival of some equally en¬ 
thusiastic a student as is Miss Burne with 
regard to the folklore of tbe adjoining county 
of Salop. But it is much that a tolerable 
conspectus of the Herefordshire dialect may 
at least be procured at a very low price. AU 
country clergymen, and others brought much 
into contact with the villagers and rustics of 
this county, should possess themselves of this 
book, which must often be wanted, and which 
may suggest many pleasant lines of investiga¬ 
tion. The tincture of book-learning which 
Herefordshire ohildren have already obtained 
has at all events softened their manners from 
those whieh the boy possessed who (as the 
author tells the story), on opening a gate for 
a lady on horsebaok and being thanked by her 
with the addition, “ I am sore you are not a 
Herefordsbireboy,” promptly replied, “ Thee’rt 
a Hard, I be.” School-children in this county 
may be dull, but they are invariably civil. 

The bulk of the county’s dialectal words 
is, as might be expected, Mercian, shared 
with the other counties which comprised that 
division of the country. From its situation 
and connexion with Wales it might have been 
suspected that a large proportion of the 
Herefordshire dialect would have sprung from 
the language of the principality. Cambrian 
nomenclature is found until the Wye, beyond 
it Saxon prevails. Names of farms and 
hamlets show the influence of Welsh more 
largely than do villages or towns. Thus, in a 
parish adjoining Monmouthshire, from which 
I write, at least six of the farms possess 
pure Keltic names. Yet there is bnt a small 
element of Keltio among the folk-speech of 
Herefordshire. When the Keltio tongue was 
disused it was entirely dismissed, save those 
river and place-names which (as in Lincoln¬ 
shire and Cleveland) survive the language 
itself in this country. A few words common 
throughout the west from Devonshire north¬ 
wards may be found in Herefordshire— e.g., 
tallatt — a loft in a hovel; eerawl = to crawl; 
ordain = to order. Some, from whatever 
derivation, are amusingly expressive. Thus, 
marlcetpeert = somewhat tipsy, as if he had 
come from the market; canbottle = the long¬ 
tailed tit (from its nest) ; poppy, used of a 
man who pretended to be a gentleman. 
Others, again, are ludicrous inversions or 
perversions of words—a habit which forms 
a common feature in the ordinary tongue of 
Devonshire. Thus, bronnkites, tor bronchitis; 
ill-convenient for inconvenient; and, above all, 
the verb to intercede , which appears to be used 
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by Herefordshire folk whenever a long word 
is wanted. "She intercedes herself in the 
garden’’ means with them "she interests 
herself ’’ in it. If a basket be lost a servant 
will say, "I will intercede for it,” meaning 
" I will make enquiries for it.” Mr. Havergal 
prints arc, “ a peculiar cloud seen across the 
sky from north to south at mom or evening,” 
and connected by the common people with 
a change of weather; but it should be ark, 
as we have often heard the cloud called 
" Noah’s ark ” in Lincolnshire. Mommet, 
again, " an effigy to frighten birds,” should 
be mammet, from Mahomet. 

A few curious expressions and scraps of 
folklore from the county have been appended 
to this book. Mousy end for “ month’s end,” 
the day when poor families in the country 
think it right to go to church in a body after 
a funeral, has no indistinct connexion with 
the pre-reformation “ trentals.” " The earliest 
crow sometimes gets the latest breakfast ” is 
not a bad proverb for a lazy man’s comfort 
The mental confusion, too, in the mother who 
was asked how her daughter was going on is 
delicious. She replied, " I think she’s on the 
mend, for the doctor’s drags are beginnipg to 
embrace her.” Mr. Havergal’s book must 
only be regarded as the first skimming 
of a subject whioh is wonderfully rich. Much 
remains to be done. Since the book was in 
my hands I have noted several words which 
are not included in it. Few of the common 
Herefordshire names for plants and flowers 
have as yet been collected; such as "old 
man,” "gillies,” "snow on the mountain,” 
and the like, for boy’s love, wall-flowers, 
and alyssum respectively. Nor has the wide 
field of popular superstition been more than 
glanced at. Yet the Baal fires, the sacred 
cake, the maypole that stands by the farm 
stables, and other interesting relics of fast 
disappearing beliefs, demand immediate at¬ 
tention, as they have all but died out already. 

Mr. Havergal has completed a labour of love, 
and will earn the gratitude of every observer 
of Herefordshire words and ways. The wide 
margins of his glossary offer a strong in¬ 
ducement to every thoughtful dweller in the 
county of apples and mistletoe to use it as a 
commonplace book, jotting down on them 
day by day any uncommon word or saying 
which has been noted. These gleanings would 
then be ready for the next edition of this 
valuable little book. M. G. "Watkiss. 


SOME BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
“English History from Contemporary Writers.’ 
—The Misrule of Henry III., 1230-12^8. 
Edited by the fiev. W. H. Hutton. Edward 
III. and his Wars, 1S27-1360. Edited by 
W. J. Ashley. (David Nutt.) These two little 
volumes form part of a series, under the general 
editorship of Mr. York Powell, the design of 
which is to illustrate English history by a con¬ 
tinuous succession of extracts from contempo¬ 
rary chronicles and documents, the passages in 
foreign languages being translated, and those 
in English modernised in spelling. The plan 
is excellent, and Jthe name of the editor is a 
ground for confidence that it will be efficiently 
carried out—so far, at least, as his supervision 
extends. It strikes us, however, that the size 
of the volumes is rather too small, and that if 
uniformity in this respect is adhered to som < 
of the writers will have to choose between two 
evils—that of defining their “periods” arbi¬ 


trarily, and that of leaving on the reader' 
mind a confused or inadequate impression. 
Mr. Ashley has managed to avoid both these 
faults; but we are not so sure that Mr. Hutton 
has been well advised in his selection of 
terminal date. We should have preferred 
volume of double the size, bringing down the 
story to the end of the Barons’ War. The 
history of the years from 1236 to 1267 forms 
closely connected whole; and to make a break 
at 1248 (the date printed on the cover of the 
book), or at 1251 (the date to which the 
extracts actually extend), is something like 
stopping short in the middle of a drama. If a 
division had to be made, it seems to us that the 
date of the death of Grosseteste would have 
been a better point at which to make it than 
that which has been adopted. On turning to 
the preface to discover the reason assigned fur 
ending the volume “nowhere in particular,” 
we were for a moment completely puzzled, for 
the first paragraph intimates that the work 
deals with the history of the period from 1235 
to 1266. We can only suppose either that when 
Mr. Hutton’s material had been printed off it 
was discovered to be more voluminous than had 
been anticipated, or that the editor or the 
publisher of the series suddenly altered his 
original intention with regard to the size of the 
volumes. We cannot but regard the result as 
unfortunate. However in other respects Mr. 
Hutton’s work is satisfactory. The extracts 
(of course chiefly taken from Matthew Paris) 
are well selected, and the few passages whioh 
we have oompared with the original appear to 
be accurately translated, though Mr. Hutton 
misses a point when he renders moneta ester- 
lingomm by “ the sterling money.” The style is, 
on the whole, fairly readable. Appended to the 
volume are genealogical tables of the family of 
Henry IIL, and of the house of Montfort (the 
latter, by the way, will need to be repeated in 
the volume dealing with the Barons’ War), and 
a very good notice of the writers from whom 
the extracts are taken. Mr. Ashley’s volume is 
much more skilfully put together than Mr. 
Hutton’s. The majority of the extracts are 
from Lord Bemers’s translation of Froissart; 
but Murimuth, Avesbury, and Knighton have 
also been used, and there are several passages 
from the so-called Chronicle of Lanercost, which 
are hardly less picturesque than those taken 
from Froissart himself. Quotations are also given 
from popular songs, from statutes, and from 
municipal documents. Although the professed 
subject of the book is Edwara III.’s wars, it 
contains a good deal of illustration of the con¬ 
dition of the people, and the manners and senti¬ 
ments of the time. Altogether this is a 
singularly clever piece of work, and if the 
future volumes are nearly as good the series is 
certain to have a great success. Both the 
volumes contain a good many woodcuts, which 
are unpretending in style, but have the merit 
of being really illustrative of the text. It 
would & an improvement if, in the tables of 
contents, the names of the writers were given, 
as well as the subjects to which the extracts 
relate. 


The conclusions of Mr. Percy M. Thornton, in 
his volume on The Brunswick Accession (fiidg- 
way), are based on the inedited “ Hanover 
papers”—a collection to which he and some 
other students of Eoglish history after the 
revolution of 1688 have already called atten¬ 
tion in the columns of the English Historical 
Review. He has two objects in view: the first 
is to show the illustrious character of the an¬ 
cestors of the present royal family; the second, 
aud more important, is to bring out the dis¬ 
position of the leading politicians of Queen 
Aune’s reign and of the nation at large on the 
succession to the throne after her death. The 
first is successfully estab'nhed; for, after au 


exhaustive inquiry into the lives of the mis 
of Brunswick, he brings in the verdict thi 
“ through the veins of the British royal fsmi 
courses the finest Stuart blood,” and tin 
“ the loves, woes, and deaths of their aucettr 
are as worthy the wizard pen of a Scott at u 
those of the exiled branch of the Stoarti 
Over the latter question greater uncertain; 
hangs. But Mr. Thornton arrives at & 
opinion that the Tory ministers who rnk 
over England after the fall of Godolphin m 
Marlborough aimed, as a body, rather at tk 
supremacy of their political party than at ssj 
alteration in the s uo o o ssio n to the throne ti 
England; and that even Bolingbroke, whales 
promises he may have deluded the Jacobis 
with at an earlier period in his career, main: 
after Oxford’s fall “ to bring George the Firs 
to St. James’s.” If thus treatise of 11 - 
Thorn ton should again undergo enlargemat 
it would be well for him to explain how “ m- 
benefioed clergymen ” can be "turned Dots 
their cures ” (p. 175); to correct the sentence! 
p. 216, which refers to the “ Bangoriaaea- 
troversy,” so as to show that the pins 
arose horn the bishoprio of Hoadley, ri As 
than from the writings of Atterbnry ud 
Snape; and to eliminate the title oonferred, a 
p. 231, on Mr. Pelham, but never enjoyed h 
him, as well as the words Pelham “ of that ill. 
to which he could lay no daim. In this, asia 
all his previous works, Mr. Thornton writs 
with moderation and with oourtesy towvi 
those who differ from him. 

“Winchester Cathedral Becords.”— So. L 
Charter of Edward the Third for the St ®f 
Fair. Dean Kitchin has not been costal 
with merely editing the text of this chsrte 
with scrupulous care. He has added sots 
elucidating obscure points and exprewiw 
and has prefixed an introduction which fit 
interest many besides antiquaries and low 
historians. He shows the important portia 
held by fairs in the early history of oonunaet 
and their connexion with the Church and tu 
Church Calendar. In Winchester, the bishop 
had, from the time of William Bofui, * 

privilege of holding a fair “ on the eastern bil 
for three daye, and this period was extended tf 
subsequent kings to sixteen days—the tens 
confirmed in Edward the Third's charW- 
Under the Norman kings the fair was ip w 
repute. Winchester, whioh rivalled Lom® 
in importance before the Conquest, Jjsj" 
very slowly its prominent position. Brt 
large trade in wines of botu native and wrap 
production, and was noted throughop «■ 
oountry for its cloth manufacture. Bat f«*P 
trade found a more convenient depot 
Southampton; and, as the woollen m * nn ‘~j 
tures became developed in East Augb* . 
wherever the Fleming colonists settled 
naturally declined elsewhere. Edward i- 
indeed, took special interest in " iacW *" f 
and, besides granting the bishop * 
charter for the fair, made the 
of his ten great staple-towns. But tie ^ 
ground oould not be regained, and “‘ ^ 
fourteenth century Winchester sank 
comparatively unimportant position it b** , 
since occupied. Still, the fair on wtj 
Down was a great gathering, and s 
large revenue to the bishop. The hoot* ^ 
to have covered the whole open space, ^ 
hill-top, and to have descended the stees ^ 
towards the east gate of the city. to 

enclosed by a palisade, erected not ®^ 
protect the goods, but to defeat af-W®? ^ 
smuggling, and were arranged i» M y 
which bore the names of the commodin 
in them. Among the traders 
‘ were those mysterious merchants 
parts oalled " Dynamitters,” who t cll «. 
vessels and pots, and were bound by »“ 0 [ tic 

tom yearly to present to the Juahciu 
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Pavilion, and to the Treasurer ol Wojvesey four 
jrozen basins and ewers.” 

Great precautions were taken to preserve order 
and prevent the occurrence of fire, and special 
officers and magistrates were appointed to carry 
out tfie bishop’s instructions. Of course, as 
shops increased and multiplied, and shop¬ 
keepers grew stronger, the fair grew weaker. 
Trade gradually came to be conducted by other 
and. more regular means. And so the fair 

* 1 slid down St. Giles’ Hill towards the gates, un¬ 
til at last it entered into the town, and abandon¬ 
ing the old Bite altogether, camped for a day or 
two in the broad High Street, where still its noisy 
ghost holds revel once a year.” 

"We think Winchester is fortunate in having as its 
dean so pleasant and popular an archaeologist as 
Dr. Kitchin, and we oongratulate him upon 
having found such suitable and useful occupa¬ 
tion for the “learned leisure” which deans are 
supposed to enjoy. 

The History of Streatham. By Frederick 
Arnold, jun. (Elliot Stock). It is well that 
the history of this suburban parish should be 
written before its features are destroyed and its 
boundaries obliterated by the extension of 
southern London. Already it has lost too 
many of its fields and woodlands; and the 
nightingale—a frequent visitor twenty years 
ago—has been driven away by the screeching 
trains and the Sunday bird-catchers. Within 
the parish of Streatham are included the 
manors of Balham, Leigham, and Tooting; but 
none of these names recall any historical 
associations. Dr. Johnson and the Thrales 
have done more to make Streatham famous 
than all the lords of all the manors, though it 
ought to be remembered that Defoe lived at 
Tooting for many years, and that among the 
rectors of Streatham was Dr. Benjamin Hoad- 
ley, greater as a controversialist than as a. 
bishop. The parish register contains a notice 
of an eccentric character who died in 1772 at 
the age of at least 100, and was then dis¬ 
covered to be a man, though he was “ always 
known under the guise or habit of a woman, 
and answered to the name of Elizabeth.” Mr. 
Arnold begins his history as early as he can, 
for bis first chapter contains a sketch of the 
geology of the county of Surrey, and an 
attempt to epitomise its annals from the Deluge 
downwards. The more valuable as well as 
more interesting chapters in the book are those 
which relate to comparatively modem times, 
and especially to the Thrales and Dr. Johnson. 
All anecdotes about the latter are more or less 
in place; but we do not need a recapitulation 
of the doctor’s biography, including some 
account of his father. As a whole, however, the 
book is a good one, and the typography is par¬ 
ticularly dear. 

A History of the Parish of Mortlake. By J. 
Eustace Anderson. (Laurie.) We notioe that 
this little book is “ printed for private circu¬ 
lation,” and, therefore, public oriticism may 
seem superfluous. But there is nothing in the 
work of which its youthful author need be 
ashamed, and we are glad to welcome all fresh 
contributions to suburban topography. Mort¬ 
lake has not much history of which to boast. 
The manor passed from episcopal to royal 
hands in the reign of Henry VIII. by one of 
those numerous Diomedean exchanges then 
made by the Head of the Church. The manor 
house was at the west end of the village, and, 
according to Bray, was standing as late as 
1663. Mr. Anderson would have added 
greatly to the value of his history, if he had 
given references to the authorities whom he 
seems to have consulted; and he need not have 
disappointed us by confining his “ Extracts 
from the Parish Registers” to quotations 
’ from the vestry minute books. We would 
suggest a careful revision of these extracts, and 


a suppression of such absurdities as Stowe’s 
derivation of Domesday. 

Chapters from Family Chests. By Edward 
Walford. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. Walford has hit upon a happy title for 
his book, but his researches have not brought 
to light anything very remarkable. The truth 
is, these chests have been already thoroughly 
ransacked, and their contents are accessible 
enough elsewhere. The scrappy treatment of 
family history is about as unsatisfactory a 
thing as can well be imagined. We can appre¬ 
ciate a good historical romance, and value very 
highly a plain statement of genealogical facts, 
with evidences for their truth adduced from 
unimpeachable documents. But Mr. Walford’s 
method is neither one thing nor the other. His 
stories—most of them threadbare by this time 
—have apparently formed “padding” for a 
magazine. For such a purpose they may have 
been suitable; but their re-publication will not 
increase their author’s reputation nor advance 
the interests of true antiquarianism, if such a 
word may ba employed. 

Montrose. By Lady Violet Greville. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) Lady Violet Greville disarms 
criticism by her statement that “ this little book 
has no pretensions to novelty or high things.” 
She has put into an agreeable form Mr. Napier’s 
view of his hero’s character and actions; but 
she does not in any way realise the horror of 
the civilised Lowlander at the storm of bar¬ 
barism which was being let loose upon him. 
Of course it is only in consequence of a misprint 
that Lady Violet asserts that one of the articles 
of Perth allowed tl the private administration of 
the sacrament to the rich ” (p. 23.) 

A Short History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Hay. By Cyril Ransome. 
(Rivingtons.) As a school text-book this is 
the most satisfactory history of England of the 
same size that we have seen. The chapter on 
the ethnology of early Britain is open to some 
objection, chiefly on the ground that it states 
too dogmatically certain conclusions which are 
not universally accepted, and are incapable of 
absolute proof. The volume is furnished with 
many useful plans of battle fields, and chrono¬ 
logical and genealogical tables are given where 
necessary. Mr. Ransome has adopted the 
useful plan of treating the account of each reign 
with a note containing the dates of the 
sovereign’s birth, accession, and death, and lists 
of the “chief characters of the reign” and of 
the contemporary prinoes of Europe. The style 
of the book, though condensed, is much more 
readable than that of similar works usually is. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Prof. Dicey’s letters on “ Unionist 
Delusions,” which have been appearing in the 
Spectator, are to be republished in a little volume 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Lord Selborne has a new book in the press. 
It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., under the title of Ancient Facts and Fic¬ 
tions as to Churches and Tithes. 

An addition to Baedeker’s series of European 
Guidebooks will be issued very shortly in the 
shape of a Handbook to Great Britain. The 
volume, which takes in England, Wales, and 
most of Scotland (but not Ireland), is prefaced 
by a “ Historical Sketch of Architecture in 
England,” from the pen of Prof. Freeman. 

Tee work on which the Eev. Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham Geikie has been engaged for several years 
past will be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Com¬ 
pany, in two volumes, early next month, under 
the title of The Holy Land and the Bible: a Book 
of Scripture Illustrations gathered in Palestine. 


Messes. Longmans will publish, inNovember, 
Picturesque New Guinea, by Mr. J. W. Lindt, 
with fifty full-page illustrations, reproduced in 
autotype from photographs. 

Messes. George Philip & Son will publish, 
almost immediately, an enlarged edition of Dr. 
John Yeats’s Manuals of Commerce, in four 
volumes, illustrated with numerous original 
maps and diagrams. Volume I„ entitled “ The 
Natural History of the Raw Materials of Com¬ 
merce,” contains a list of commercial products 
and their synonyms in the principal European 
and Oriental languages; volume II. treats of 
the progress of the useful arts, with tables of 
alloys, &o.; volume III. is entitled “ The 
Growth and Vicissitudes of Commeroe ” ; while 
volume IV., whioh is entirely new, gives 
statistical tables, maps of trade areas, and lists 
of places important in business. 


The three sermons preached in the Man¬ 
chester Cathedral, during the recent meeting of 
the British Association, by the Bishops of 
Carlisle, Bedford, and Manchester, will be 
published, next week, in a single volume, 
under the title of The Advance of Science, by 
Mr. John Hey wood. 

The course of Lectures on the “ History of 
Preaching,” delivered to the students at the 
Theological Hall, Edinburgh, by the late Prof. 
John Ker, will be published by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


Towards the end of the month Messrs- 
Ward & Downey will publish a romance, by 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, called A Moden v 
Magician. 

Under the title of Literary Epochs: Chapters 
on Noted Periods of Intellectual Activity, Mr. 
Elliot Stock announces a new volume of essays 
by G. F. Underhill, for immediate publication. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & Brother, 
of Glasgow, have in preparatian a new work by 
Mr. John Davidson, whose drama of “ Bruce ” 
was recently noticed in the Academe. It is 
entitled Smith: a Tragedy; and it deals with 
rebellion against modern society. 

A popular edition of Manners Makyth Man, 
by the author of “ How to be Happy though 
Married," will be issued, immediately, by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the' Library 
Association, to be held in the Council House, 
Birmingham, from Tuesday to Friday of next 
week, the papers will include: “ The Present 
Aspect of the Question, Who was the Inventor of 
Printing ? ” by Mr. W. Blades ; “ Remarkable 
Private Libraries of the Town and Neighbour¬ 
hood,” by Mr. Sam Timmins; “What to aim 
at in Local Bibliography,” by Mr. F. Madan; 
“Library Bylaws and Regulations,” by Mr. 
J. D. Mullins; “The Free Libraries of the 
Town and Neighbourhood,” by Mr. R. K. 
Dent; “ The Connexion between Free Libraries 
and Art Galleries and Museums,” by Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis; “ Wanted a Librarian,” by 
Mr. J. G. W. Mac Alia ter ; “ Some Experiments 
on the influence of Gas on Bindings,” by Mr. 
C. J. Woodward; “ Books before Printing,” by 
Mr. J. W. Bradley; “Subscription ana Pro¬ 
prietary Libraries of the Town and Neighbour¬ 
hood,” by Mr. C. E. Scarse; “Town Libraries 
and Surrounding Districts,'” by Mr. F. Pacy; 
“ Birmingham in Literature,” by Mr. W. 
Downing; “ Thomas Hall and his old Library 
at King’s Norton,” by Mr. W. Salt Brassing- 
ton; and “ An Open Reference Library at Cam¬ 
bridge,” by Mr. T. E. Foster. The excursions 
include visits to Oscott, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Althorp (by permission of Earl Spencer). The 
president for the year is Mr. Alderman John¬ 
son. Communications may be addressed to 
Mr. E. C. Thomas, 2 South Square, Gray’s 
Inn; or Mr. C. E. Scarse, the library, Union 
Street, Birmingham. 
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A committee has been appointed at New- 
castle, with Dr. Thomas Hodgkin for treasurer, 
to oollect subscriptions for the restoration of 
the tombstone of John Cunningham, the pastoral 
poet of the last oentury. 

In 1860, Prince L.-L. Bonaparte and others 
had a stone placed in Mousehole churchyard to 
the memory of Dolly Pentreath, traditionally 
reported to be the last woman who spoke 
Cornish, and to have died in 1778 at the age of 
102. Subsequent investigation has proved, 
however, (1) that the stone was not on the site 
of her grave; (2) that the true year of her 
death, as given in the parish register, is 1777, 
not 1778; and (3) that she was probably not 
102 years of age, for there is an entry in the 
register—“ Dorothy, the daughter of Nicholas 
Pentreath, of this parish, baptised May 17, 
1714.” Accordingly, on Wednesday, August 
24, the stone was moved to the true site of the 
grave, and the date of death was altered. 

The College Hall, for the residence of 
Women Students of University College and of 
the London School of Medicine for Women, is 
once more extending its bounds. The Hall 
was first opened in 1, Byng Place, in October, 
1882. In the following year the adjoining 
house was taken, and opened in January, 1884; 
and in March, 1886, the Hall was incorporated. 
Finding that there is still a constant demand 
for residence beyond what these two houses can 
supply, the Council have taken the third house, 
which completes the entire block known as 
Byng Place, and hope to be ready by October 
with rooms for additional students, an enlarged 
dining-hall, a library, and other improve¬ 
ments. 

TnE committee of the City Liberal Club have 
exercised a wise discretion in laying down the 
rule that their olub library shall be mainly 
composed of works relating to politics and 
commerce. The latter subject appeals to the 
members as City men, the former attracts them 
as Liberals. In forming their collection they 
were aided by a generous donation of £1,000 
from the widow of one of the members, and by 
the gift from Mrs. William Newmarch of a large 
portion of the volumes which her late husband 
had accumulated. The dub pamphlets com¬ 
prise a considerable collection bearing on the 
political career of Mr. Gladstone, and six 
volumes of pamphlets on bimetallism, tithes, 
the Eastern question, and other features of 
political life, acquired and presented by Mr. 
Thomson Hankey. The library is as yet far 
from complete, but this is no more than might 
be expected from the short time which has 
elapsed since the first volumes were purchased; 
and the catalogue, which has just been printed, 
will, no doubt, bring the wants of the collection 
within the knowledge of many able to remedy 
its defects. The catalogue, which is based on 
that of the Reform Club, has been carefully 
compiled, and contains a useful classified 
index. 


THE FURTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The October number of the Englith Illus¬ 
trated Magazine will be the first of the fifth 
volume of this periodical. Among the oontents 
will be an article on “ Somerset in June,” by 
the late Richard Jefferies, with numerous illus¬ 
trations by Mr. J. W. North; and the first of a 
series of papers on “ Coaching Days and Coach¬ 
ing Ways,” which is to be jointly illustrated by 
Messrs. Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 
The number will also contain a poem by Mr. 
Swinburne, and the Hymn by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford sung at the centenary celebration of 
the Signature of the Constitution of the Unite, i 
States at Philadelphia. The first chapters of 
two new serial stories, by the author of 


“ Mehalah,” and Prof. W. Minto; and the first 
of a series of articles on “ Things in General,” 
by Mr. Traill, which is to be a monthly feature 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, complete 
the number. 

The October number of the Century Guild 
Hobby Horse will contain William Blake’s 
“ Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” now first 
printed from the engraved original; a photo¬ 
gravure of the drawing by Andrea Mantegna, 
entitled “ Diana, Mars, and Venus ”; and a 
selection of passages from the letters and papers 
of James Smetham. 

Tup October number of Scribner’s will give 
the last instalment of the Thackeray letters— 
those written from America during two visits— 
together with a brief closing notioe by Mrs. 
Brookfield. There will also be two portraits of 
Thackeray, from photographs now in the posses¬ 
sion of Mrs. J. T. Fields. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN <f- CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In General Literature. —“The Life of Archi¬ 
bald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury,” by the Dean of Windsor and the Rev. 
W. Benham, in 2 vols.; “ The Personal Remem¬ 
brances of Sir W. Frederick Pollock, Bart., 
sometime Queen's Remembrancer,” in 2 vols.; 
“ The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by J. L. 
Cabot, his literary executor, in 2 vols.; “The 
Makers of Venice,” by Mrs. Oliphant, with 
numerous illustrations; “Greek Life and 
Thought from the Age of Alexander to 
the Roman Conquest,” by Prof. Mahaffy; 
“ Ulysses of the Foreign Office—Scenes of 
Sojourn,” by William Gifford Palgrave; “ Life 
in Corea,” by W. R. Carles, with numerous 
illustrations; “ Montelius* Civilisation in 

Sweden in Heathen Times,” translated from 
the German edition, by the Rev. F. H. Woods, 
with illustrations; “Greenland," by Baron 
A. E. von Nordenskiold, translated into Eng¬ 
lish, with numerous illustrations; “The Life 
of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist,” by 
his Daughter, “ Leader 8cott” ; “Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle,” Second Series, 1826—1835, 
edited by Charles Eliot Norton, in 2 vols. ; 
“ The Life of Elizabeth Gilbert,” by Frances 
Martin, with portrait; "Charles Lamb’s 
Letters,” edited by Canon Ainger, in 2 vols., 
completing his edition of Lamb’s works; 
“ Essays on Recent English Guides in Matters 
of Faith,” by R. H. Hutton; “Spenser, 
Wordsworth, and other Studies: a Volume of 
Collected Essays,” by Aubrey de Vere, in 2 
vols.; “The Art of Conversation,” by Prof. 
Mahaffy; “ Collected Edition of Dean Church’s 
Miscellaneous Writings,” uniform with the col¬ 
lected works of Emerson, &c., to be published 
in monthly volumes: vol. i., Miscellaneous 
Essays; vol. iL, Dante; vol. iii., St. Anselm; 
vol. iv„ Spenser ; voL v., Bacon ; “ Burke,” by 
John Morley, uniform with the collected edition 
of his works; and “ The Privy Council,” by 
Prof. Dicey. 

In Art. —“ A History of Miniature Art,” by 
J. Lnmsden Propert, with illustrations; “The 
Life of Peter De Wint,” by Walter Armstrong, 
illustrated with twenty photogravures from the 
artist’s pictures; “ The Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood,” by W. Holman Hunt, illustrated by 
reproductions from some of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
drawings and paintings; and “ Roman Litera¬ 
ture in Relation to Roman Art,” by the Rev. 
Robert Bum, author of “ Rome and the Cam- 
pagna,” with illustrations. 

In Poe>ry .—-“Prince Lucifer: a Poem,” by 
Alfred Austin; Poems by the late Prin¬ 
cipal Shairp, of St. Andrews; a Volume 
"f Poems by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke; 
and “ The Brook,” by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 


with twenty illustrations in colour, by i 
Woodruff. 

Novels, &c .—“ Marzio’s Crucifix,” by F 
Marion Crawford, in 2 vols. ; “ The New An;, 
gone: a Romance,” in 3 vols; “Hithera 
Mere,” by Lady Augusta Noel, in 3 rob, 
“ Ismay’s Children,” by Mrs. Noel Hartley,!: 
3 vols.; “ The Second Son,” by Mrs. Olipiue 
in 3 vols.; “ Harmonia,” by the author 
“ Estelle Russell ” ; “ For God and Gold,’’ b 
Julian Corbett; “Peggy,” by Mrs. Mol* 
worth, with illustrations by Waiter Crane; t; 
cheap editions of Lewis Carroll’s “Alice: 
Wonderland” and “Through the Lookw- 
Glass,” with all the original illustrationi is 
Tenniel. 

Theology. —“The Bampton Lectures for !Sv 
by the Bishop of Ripon; “ Gnosticism ate 
Agnosticism, and other Sermons,” by Prd 
George Salmon; “ Sermons,” by the late Bisk 
Fraser, in 2 vols.: I. University and oik 
Sermons; II. Parochial aud other Sermons 
edited by the Rev. John W. Diggle; “Ser¬ 
mons,” by the late Rev. Dr. Maturin, of Dublin 
edited by Canon Smith ; “A Volume of Ser¬ 
mons,” by the Rev. J. 35. C. Welldon; “Wel¬ 
lington College Sermons,” by the Rev. EC 
Wiokham ; “From Within,” by George Ik- 
wood ; and “ Faith and Conduct.” 

In Mathematics and Science. —“A Prachoi 
Text-book of Pathology,” by Prof. D. 1. 
Hamilton; “The Nervous System and tie 
Mind,” by Charles Mercier ; “ The Growth I 
the Recruit and Young Soldier,” with a tier 
to a judicious selection of growing lads fer 
the army, and a regulated system of traiuiq 
for recruits, by 8ir William Aitken, Profess* 
of Pathology in the Army Medical School; “i 
Treatise on Chemistry,” by Sir H. E. Boss* 
and Prof. C. Schorlemmer, vol. iii., part iti 
with illustrations ; “ Electricity and Magnet¬ 
ism : a Popular Treatise,” by Amddee 6di- 
lemin, translated and edited, with additions mk 
notes, by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, will 
numerous illustrations ; “ Popular Lecturessna 
Addresses on Various Subjects in Physical 
8cience,” by Sir William Thomson, with illus¬ 
trations (Nature Series) ; “ Radiant Light m 
Heat,” by Prof. Balfour Stewart, with illustra¬ 
tions (Nature Series); “ Absolute Measure¬ 
ments in Electricity and Magnetism,” by M- 
Andrew Gray, second edition, in 2 vols.; 
Course of Quantitative Mineral Analysis l® 
Students,” by Prof. W. Noel Hartley; “ScM 
Course of Practical Physics,” by Prof-.B*®® 
Stewart and W. W. Haldane Gee, part i., H*; 
tricity and Magnetism ; “ Examples in Phy*^ 
by D. E. Jones ; “ The Elements of Chemise!- 
a Text-book for Beginners,” by P(°‘- w 
Remsen; “Kinematics and Dynamics: w 
Elementary Treatise,” by Prof. J. 

Grejjor, with illustrations; “ Geometries 

Conics: an Elementary Treatise, drawn up “ 
accordance with the Syllabus issued by t 
Society for the Improvement of Geomew 
Teaching,” by A. Cockshott and the Her. P- ■ 
Walters, with diagrams; “A Treatise 
Analytical Statics,” by I. Todbunter, 
edition, revised by Prof. J. D. L , 
Algebra for Schools and Colleges,” by C®* 
Smith; and “A Companion to ‘Week!y™ 
blem Papers,’ ” by the Rev. John J. Milne- 
Classics. —“ Plato—Timaeus,” edited, , 
introduction and notes, by R. D. Archer-® 1 ', 
(Classical Library); “ The Fragm®* 8 

Otesias,” edited, with introduction and v 
by J. E. Gilmore (Classical Library); . , 
Works of Xenophon,” translated into 
with introduction and notes, by H- ®' T “ 

in 4 vols.; “ Cicero—Life and Select Lei • 
after the edition of A. Watson, J ran .Jgiort 
G. E. Jeans, second edition, revised; 

Prefaces to School Classics,” by J® 1 ”?® , hv 
“Plato—The Republic, I.-V.,” 

T. H. Warren (Classical Series); 


a 
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rhe Achaean League,” parts of books ii. and 
-v., edited, with introduction and notes, by the 
Rev. W. "W. Capes (Classical Series); “ Arrian 
—The Expedition of Alexander,” selected and 
arranged for the use of beginners, with notes, 
vocabulary, aud exercises, by the Rev. John 
Bond and A. 8. Walpole (Elementary Classics); 
“ Caesar—The Helvetian War,” seleoted and 
arranged for the use of beginners, with notes, 
vocabulary, and exercises, by W. Welch, and 
C. G. Duffield (Elementary Classics); and " A 
First Greek Reader: Stories and Legends from 
Greek Writers,” selected and edited, with notes, 
vocabulary, and exercises, by F. H. Colson. 


MESSItS. BLAGKIB & SON’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Gift Books. —“For the Temple: a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem,” by G. A. Henty, with ten 
full-page illustrations by Solomon J. Solomon, 
and a coloured map; “ Bonnie Prince Charlie: 
a Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden,” by G. A. 
Henty, with twelve full-page illustrations by 
Gordon Browne; “ Dick o’ the Fens: a 
Romance of the Great East Swamp,” by G. 
Manvilie Fenn, with twelve full-page illus¬ 
trations by Frank Dadd; “In the Reign of 
Terror : the Adventures of a Westminster Boy,” 
by G. A. Henty, with eight full-page illustra¬ 
tions by J. Schonberg; “ Orange and Green: a 
Tale of the Boyne and Limerick,” by G. A. 
Henty, with eight full-page illustrations by 
Gordon Browne; “Mother Carey’s Chioken: 
her Voyage to the Unknown Isle,” by G. Man- 
ville Fenn, with eight full-page illustrations; 

, “ The Rover’s Seoret: a Tale of the Pirate Cays 

and Lagoons of Cuba,” by Harry Collingwood, 
with eight full-page illustrations by W. C. 
Symons; “The Seven Wise Scholars,” by 

• Ascott R. Hope, with nearly one hundred 
illustrations by Gordon Browne; “ Girl Neigh- 

' hours; or, The Old Fashion and the New,” by 
Sarah Tytler, with eight full-page illustrations 
by C. T. Garland; “Margery Merton’s Girl¬ 
hood,” by Alice Corkran, with six full-page 
illustrations by Gordon Browne; “ Sir Walter’s 
Ward: a Tale of the Crusades,” by William 
Everard, with Bix full-page illustrations by 
Walter Paget; new editions of “The Princess 
and the Goblin” (with thirty illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes), “The Princess and Curdie” 
(with eight illustrations in tints by James 
Allen), and “ Gutta-Peroha Willie, the Working 
Genius” (with eight illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes), by Dr. George MacDonald ; “ Chi- 
valrio Days: Stories of Courtesy and Courage 
in the Olden Times,” by E. S. Brooks, with 
illustrations by Gordon Browne, R. B. Birch, 
and other artists; “The Bubbling Teapot: a 
Wonder Story,” by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney, 
with twelve full-page illustrations by Walter 
Satterlee; a new edition of “Stories of Old 
Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes,” by 
Asoott R. Hope, with one hundred illustrations 
by Gordon Browne; “ Miss Willowbum’s 

Offer,” by Sarah Doudney, with four full-page 
illustrations by Robert Fowler; “ Sturdy and 
Strong; or, How George Andrews made his 
Way,” by G. A. Henty, with four full-page 
illustrations by Robert Fowler; “The Stories 
of Wasa and Menzikoff: the Deliverer of 
Sweden, and the Favourite of Czar Peter,” 
with four full-page illustrations by John 
Schonberg; “The War of the Axe: Adven¬ 
tures in South Africa,” by J. Percy Groves, 
with four full-page illustrations by John 
Schonberg; “Insect Ways on Summer Days: 
in Garden, Forest, Field, and Stream,” by 
Jennett Humphreys, with seventy illustrations 
printed in the text. 
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MESSRS. CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Flour Manufacture : a Treatise on Milling 
Science and Practice,” by Friedrich Kick, trans¬ 
lated from the second edition, with supplement, 
by H. H. P. Powles, illustrated with 24 folding 
plates and 113 woodcuts; “A Dictionary of 
Terms used in the Practice of Mechanical 
Engineering,” comprising upwards of 6,000 
definitions, compiled and edited by the author 
of “ Pattern Making ” ; " Practical Surveying: 
a Textbook for Students preparing for Ex¬ 
aminations or the Colonies,” by George W. 
Usill; “The Mechanical Engineer’s Office 
Book,” by Nelson Foley, seoond edition, much 
enlarged; “British Mining: a Treatise on the 
History, Discovery, Practical Development and 
Future Prospects of Metalliferous Mines in the 
United Kingdom,” by Robert Hunt, second 
edition revised, with upwards of 230 illustra¬ 
tions; “The Watchmaker’s Handbook: a Work¬ 
shop Companion for those who are engaged in 
Watch-making and the allied Mechanical Arts,” 
from the French of Claudius Saunier, translated 
by Julian Tripplin and Edward Rigg, seoond 
edition revised, with an appendix by Edward 
Rigg, numerous woodcuts and twelve copper 
plates; “ Our Granite Industries,” by G. F. 
Harris; “Tables, Memoranda and Calculated 
Results for Mechanics, Engineers, Architects, 
Builders, Surveyors,”&c., selected and arranged 
by Francis Smith, fourth edition; “ Lockwood’s 
Builder’s and Contractor’s Price Book for 1888,” 
containing the latest prices of materials and 
labour in all trades connected with building, 
edited by F. T. W. Miller; “ The Boy’s Own 
Book : a Complete Encyclopaedia of Sports and 
Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative,” 
a new edition ; “ Merry Tales for Little Folks,” 
illustrated with more than 200 pictures, edited 
by Mdme. de Chatelaine, new edition. 

The following new volumes in Lockwood’s 
series of “Handybooks for Handicrafts”: 
“The Mechanic’s Workshop Handybook,” a 
practical manual on mechanical manipulation, 
embracing information on various handicraft 
processes, useful notes, and miscellaneous 
memoranda, by Paul N. Hasluok, comprising 
about two hundred subjects; “The Model 
Engineer’s Handybook,” a practical manual 
embracing information on the tools, materials, 
appliances, and processes employed in con¬ 
structing model steam engines, by Paul N. 
Hasluck, with about one hundred illustrations; 
“ The Cabinet Worker’s Handybook,” a prac¬ 
tical manual, embracing information on the 
tools, materials, appliances, and processes em¬ 
ployed in cabinet work, by Paul N. Hasluck, 
with about one hundred illustrations; “ The 
Clock Jobber’s Handybook,” apractical manual, 
embracing information on the tools, materials, 
appliances, and processes employed in cleaning, 
adjusting, and repairing olooks, by Paul N. 
Hasluck, with about one nundred illustrations. 

Also the following new editions in Weale’s 
“ Rudimentary Scientific Series ” : “A Treatise 
on Mathematical Instruments, their Construc¬ 
tion, Adjustment, Testing, and Use concisely 
explained,” by J. F. Heather, new edition, 
with appendix, by A. T. Walmisley; “ The 
Mineral Surveyor's and Valuer’s Complete 
Guide,” by W. Lintern, second edition with an 
appendix on magnetio and angular surveying, 
with records of the peculiarities of needle dis¬ 
turbances ; “ House Painting, Graining, Marb¬ 
ling, and Sign Writing,” with a course of 
elementary drawing and a collection of useful 
receipts, by Ellis A. Davidson, fifth edition, 
with coloured plates. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the last number of Mind Prof. W. James 
continues his discussion of the space problem 
by dealing with the special case of visual space. 


He is concerned to show here that according to 
his general theory the visual perception of 
space in all its dimensions is immediate, being 
based on sensations. But, unfortunately, he is 
unable, in the limits of his article, even to 
indicate the nature of these sensations. He 
succeeds, however, in putting forth a strong 
case against Helmholtz’s dictum that true 
sensations can never be overpowered and sup¬ 
pressed by intellectual and inferential processes. 
Next to this article oomes a characteristic paper 
on “ Association and Thought,” by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley. Thecurrent psychmogical assumptions 
are too complicated for the essayist, and he 
seeks to simplify the science by reducing all 
its laws to one comprehensive principle. The 
attempt is ingenious and instructive, though 
it may be that the author, in reaching this prin¬ 
ciple, runs the risk of slipping into that territory 
of metaphysical hypotheses which he thinks it 
is the main business of the psychologist to shun. 
The remaining papers are—one on “ Knowledge 
and Idealisation,” by Prof. J. Dewey, and a 
seoond instalment of “ Further Problems of 
Hypnotism,” by Mr. E. Gurney. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE OLD EDDY8TONE LIGHTHOUSE, NOW 
ERECTED ON THE HOE AT PLYMOUTH. 

Stbono guardian of the light, that hath withstood 
Thro’ myriad gruesome hours of curdling fear, 
Blaspheming winds, while horrible death drew 
near, 

'Mid ravening ocean in her deadliest mood ; 

Till the pale Christ seemed heedless on the rood, 
And vain the desperate prayers poured forth 
from dear 

Despairing lips ashore: thou standest here. 

Thy battles o’er, with sightless eyes that brood. 
Oh mighty one, set calm in all men’s sight, 

For symbol and sign of what brave souls dare 
do, 

When our hearts fail us, lo ! we turn to you, 
That held undaunted God’s best gift of light, 
Defying death, and terror’s loathsome crew, 

To aid lost souls in their despairing plight! 

Evelyn Pyne. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE NAME “ ISIS.” 

Oxford: Sept. 7,1887. 

I am surprised to see from Mr. Bradley’s 
letter, in the Academy of September 3, that it 
is still considered possible that Leland invented 
the name Isis for the Thames at Oxford, and 
the derivation of Tamesis from Thame and 
Isis. I thought at first that this might be only 
an oversight of Mr. Bradley’s; but on referring 
to Phillips’s Geology of Oxford, and the Valley of 
the Thames (p. 24), where the subject is dis¬ 
cussed at some length, I find the same view set 
forth in these words: 

“ It is probable that Isis is a scholarly invention, 
a fancy of Leland, who, in his poem, entitled 
KTKNEION A2MA, or Swan Song, has very freely 
latinised many names of places on the banks of the 
river.” 

Mr. Bradley may be right or wrong in think¬ 
ing that “ philological purpose is always 
present with Leland”; but in this case it is 
certain that Leland was only using a time- 
honoured name and quoting an already 
venerable “ derivation,” the existence of which 
goes back to a date at least 300 years earlier— 
to a time indeed anterior to the earliest date 
associated with academic Oxford. 

It is strange that, when so much has been 
written upon the history of Oxford and the 
Thames, and the names of both, that the 
information to be obtained from early maps has 
apparently not been exhausted. To one map 
of special importance I would call attention. 

The Abbreviate Chronicorum of Matthew 
Paris is known to exist in a single MS. (Brit. 
Mus. Cott. MSS. Jul. D. VII.), which, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Frederick Madden, is undoubtedly 
the author’s autograph. This MS. contains 
(fol. 50b.) a map of Great Britain, which upon 
the same high authority is the handiwork of 
Matthew Paris, and must have been constructed 
about or before the middle of the thirteenth 
oentury. This map, which has been reproduced 
in facsimile in the National MSS. of Scotland, 
Part ii., Plate v. a., presents many interesting 
and some curious features, one of the latter 
being that the Naze, at the south-east of 
Essex, is erroneously taken as the south¬ 
east angle of England, with the necessary result 
that the estuary of the Thames and the whole 
of Kent are pushed round into the south coast, 
and the Thames consequently is made to run 
south-east instead of east, as if it had flowed from 
Gloucestershire to a point whioh would coincide 
with the coast of Sussex. Making allowance, 
however, for this initial error, the general 
course of the river is delineated with much 
accuracy. There is the great southern bend 
from Oxford by Beading to Henley, and the 
lesser bow from Maidenhead to Brentford 
and London. 

To the south-west of the mouth of the river, 
i.e., making allowance for the initial error, to 
the south, lies the island of Thanet ; the next 
name is Sep/he, marked as a kind of semi¬ 
island between the Thames and the Medway; 
and then London, with Walthd to the north¬ 
east, and cenobiii set albani, the author’s own 
monastery, occupying as large a space as 
London itself, to the north-west. About as 
far above London as this is above the mouth of 
the river, we see Windles/hn/res, and about as 
far again, we come to Oxoh. But a little 
below Oxford the river is represented as 
branching, the two branches flowing nearly in 
the same line with each other, but in opposite 
directions, which, when the general error is 
eliminated, are from west by south and east by 


north. The eastern branch, whioh rises near 
Dunestap and Sci Albani, is named on the map 
yse (with dotted y ); and the western one, which 
rises not far from Bristol du, and the Auene, 
and has ferendii on its banks, is named tame. 
In other words, the upper Thames or Isis is 
named tame, and the Thame (for from its posi¬ 
tion, rising near Dunstable and St. Albans to 
the north of the Chiltems, its general course, 
and its confluence, it can be no other) is called 
yse. In a lined-in space opposite the junction 
of the two branches is included the following 
sentence: 

“ tame & 

yse fa 

ciunt tamise 

Bicut Jor & 

dan fluuium Jordane.” 

It is possible that this is the actual source 
whenoe Leland obtained his information. An 
examination of maps subsequent to this, 
but earlier than Leland’s time, would show 
whether any connecting links can be found. 
Whence Matthew obtained the name yse and 
whether, as Leland says, it really was the 
British name of one of the tributaries of the 
river, we do not know ; nor do we know whether 
he himself first excogitated the etymology, or 
was merely reciting an explanation old even in 
his day. Dr. Murray has suggested to me that 
as one of the sources of the Thame is near 
Tring, at no great distance from St. Albans, the 
monks of that monastery may have known the 
name of this stream, ana the fact that, though 
flowing in the opposite direction, it really 
becomes part of the Thames at length, and may 
have speculated on the connexion of the two 
named Tame and Tamyse or Tamise, and on the 
possibility of the other part of the river bearing 
another part of the name. This is, of course, 
quite possible; but it is, I think, evident that 
if the name yse was an invented one, the 
inventor was not the maker of the map, since 
he knew so little of the actual facts as to affix 
the name tame to the upper Thames, and yse 
to the Buckinghamshire stream—a strong proof 
that he at least did not associate the name 
tame with the river having its sources at Tring. 
It certainly looks as if he were merely recording, 
as something commonly known in ms day, that 
two rivers, the tame and the yse, by their con¬ 
fluence formed the Tamise or Thames, and were 
reputed to give it its name, though he himself 
had no personal knowledge which was the tame 
and which the yse. 

I must leave to those competent to discuss 
the derivation of yse the question whether it 
is, as Leland Relieved, a British name, or 
whether it ean possibly be identified with an 
Old-English Use, “ Ouse.” But I confess to a 
strong disposition to think that this was a real 
name of the upper Thames. In opposition to 
the notion of Mr. Kerslake—that one and the 
same name was originally given to a river and all 
its branches—I find as a faetthatthe natural man 
usually gives a distinct name, not only to every 
branch, but to every distinct part, of a large river, 
which is clearly the natural and convenient way 
for the primary purpose of names. Instances 
will occur at once in the oase of the Danube, 
Nile, Missouri, Orinoco, Niger, end Amazon. 
Even in our own country this is common, and 
a good instance was known to me at Mill Hill. 
There the various head-streams of the Brent 
have each a different name, Dollis’ Brook, 
Dean’s Brook, Silk Brook, &e.; not one is 
called the Brent. All the boys at Mill Hill 
School indeed knew from ordnance maps, &c., 
that the stream which rises between Moat 
Mount and Barnet Gate, sweeps round between 
Barnet and Totteridge, and crosses or rather 
takes possession of a bit of the road from Mill 
Hill to Finchley, was really the Brent; but to 
the natives it was merely “Dollis’ Brook.” 
And we know that several brooks with 


distinct names actually claim to be the 
real Thames Head. That the river was 
oalled Teraese as far up as Cricklade in the 
time of Cnut only exemplifies what always 
happens. It is foreigners—new-comers with 
more general views and wider knowledge— 
that extend the main name to what they con¬ 
sider the very head. It was Mill Hill scholars, 
not natives, that called Dollis’ Brook the 
Brent. It is Europeans, not natives, that call 
the Joliba and Quarra the Niger, and carry 
the name of Nile up to the Victoria Nyanza. 
So, if the name Tamesis, Tamesa, Tamisa, or 
Temese, originally belonged only to the lower 
part of the river, below Oxford, or below 
Teddington even, new-comers and strangers 
would be sure to extend the name up as far as 
they could follow the stream. But the original 
distinct name of the upper part would also 
survive in local use, just as it does at the 
present day. We all know that the Isis is 
only part of the Thames, but we find it con¬ 
venient to call it the Isis notwithstanding. 

Be this as it may, it is something to have 
shown that the name Yse or he, the vernacular 
form of our “ Isis,” is no scholarly invention of 
the Benascenoe or fancy of the Elizabethan 
antiquaries, but was used bona fide, as the 
name of a part of the Thames 300 years earlier; 
and that Leland was not etymologising or 
inventing names, but only quoting a name and 
a derivation that had been current at least 
since the times of the Angevin kings. 

Harold J. B. Mubbay. 

P.8.—I have referred to the name of the 
Thames above as Tamesis, Tamesa, Tamisa, 
Tamise, and Temese. Caesar has Tamesis, and 
Tacitus has Tamesa, which is also the form in the 
ancient map commonly called Ptolemy’s. Latin 
dictionaries mark the e as short; but Prof. Bhys 
tells me that the Welsh form, Tafwys, can be 
got only from Latin Tamesis or Tamesa ; a still 
later form, Tamisa, is the source of the French 
Tamise. The Old-English Temese, according to 
Dr. Murray, also comes immediately from 
Tamisa, but tells nothing as to the length of 
the i. Is it not the fact that our spoken name, 
Terns, is the Old-English Temese, Temse, while 
our written name is from French Tamise, with 
Th for T as frequent in names from French P 
Bobert of Gloucester, about 1300, has Temese, 
and Wyntoun, about 1430, has Tamyse, Tamys. 
It would be interesting to see a catena of the 
historical forms of the word. Has anybody 
collected them ? H. J. B. M. 


THE CELTIC NAME OF “ OXFOBD.” 

Oxford: Sept. 11,1837. 

It may interest some of your correspondents 
to know that three Welsh MSS., belonging to 
the earlier half of the thirteenth century, speak 
of Oxford as Rhydychein, i.e., “ford of oxen.” 
If the name of Oxford had been Celtic, is it 
likely that it should have been forgotten as 
early as 1220 by the Welsh themselves P 

J. Gwenogvryx Evans. 


“ON TEACHING ENGLISH.” 

Firth College, Sheffield: Sept. It, 1837. 
It is not indeed without great trepidation 
that a critic with small claim to be heard would 
venture to give unblushing publicity to views 
at variance with Dr. Bain’s; and I should not 
have placed myself in the way of so powerful 
an opponent if I had not some confidence in my 
cause. My whole quarrel with Dr. Bain’s 
method of teaching English is that, instead of 
doing what it professes to do, it is likely to 
discourage students and destroy whatever 
enthusiasm for a great author may be roused by 
the reading of him and the endeavour to under¬ 
stand him- For this reason Dr. Bain’s Teaching 
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English, seems to me a for more notable book 
than his revised English Composition and 
Rhetoric, though I am not surprised to learn 
that the labour spent on the former was less by 
ten times than that bestowed on the latter. 

If Dr. Bain is really oontent with what he 
calls a “vulgar, grovelling, and utilitarian” 
view, and thinks that teaching English means 
merely teaching people how to speak their own 
language well, &o., why on earth does he 
take what are admittedly among the very 
greatest works of their kind and use them as 
shocking examples ? Is it wonderful that he 
should provoke protests against suoh a base 
use of masterpieces P Is this the method likely 
to make English youth understand what great 
English writers have written? If Dr. Bain’s 
work had merely been another “ Every man his 
own Poet and Essayist,” I should not have 
placed my skin in jeopardy of his beating. 

How could a reviewer examine any but a very 
few of the pronouncements of his author P One 
oould not do better to back’s one’s opinion of 
the professor’s method than by showing to what 
dreary absurdities of criticism that method 
seemed to lead; and appeal must necessarily be 
made to suoh parts of the 156 pages of criticism 
as best show what right by insight and sym¬ 
pathy the oritio has to be the guide of English 
youths to a knowledge of their own tongue, or 
what is written in it. If the critic’s critic finds that 
Dr. Bain has very little insight and sympathy, he 
must say so. I have at least as much fellow- 
feeling with the student as Dr. Bain; and I 
am very thankful that I read the authors he 
anatomises in his frigid way before their disjecta 
membra were tossed hither and thither by such 
critical tools. Dr. Bain is quite mistaken in 
supposing that I “detest analysis”; only 
analysis is not anatomy. Certainly it is not in 
the dissecting room or butcher’s shop that 
men’s eyes are taught to rest with pleasure on 
beauty of animal form. The power to break a 
thing up is notoriously not the power to com¬ 
bine its parts. Macaulay has a remark to make 
on this point which is very pertinent to the 
present discussion. 

“ In all the branches of physical or moral science,” 
says he in his essay on Dryden, “ which admit of 
perfect analysis, he who can resolve will be able to 
combine. But the analysis which criticism can 
effect of poetry is necessarily imperfect. One 
element must for ever elude its researches; and 
that is the very element by which poetry is 
poetry.” 

What that is I cannot well say; but I am sure 
that Dr. Bain's critical method turns the finest 
poetry into the most jejune prose. 

Dr. Bain complains that I, in common with 
others, have objected to his treatment of Bacon. 
Now if, as he says, the sole question before us 
in regard to the Essays is “ How far is the work 
fitted to be a textbook in the instruction of 
youth ? ” may I point out that his own book is 
entitled “ On Teaching English,” and that Dr. 
Bain’s view of the ethics of Bacon’s Essays has 
nothing at all to do with a proper understand¬ 
ing and enjoyment of them. Who cares for the 
consistency or inconsistency of Milton’s theo¬ 
logy when he reads Paradise Lost ? Why, if 
anything is of importance outside an under 
standing of the Essays themselves, no lesson 
oould be more informing than the contrast 
between the moral ideals of our own day and 
those which Bacon’s treatment of his subject 
shows to have been common in the society in 
which he lived and was honoured. And surely 
that itself should make the Essays valuable in 
Dr. Bain’s eyes. But no; Bacon was careless 
in his use of synonyms ; and he has been super¬ 
seded. 

Whether Bacon meant said and and I leave 
to be decided by Baeon and those who take his 
essay as it stands. Whatever carelessness 
Elizabethan writers may betray in their use of 


Latin-derived synonyms, they are not likely to 
have written said when they meant asked or 
and when they really meant but. To set a 
student to “ correct ” such things as these is 
to bid him put his eyes in his pooket and to 
transfer his brains, as Mr. Swinburne might 
say, to the ends of his fingers. Anyhow, one 
may prefer to be wrong in Baoon’s company 
rather than right with Ms critic. 

I must leave it to the readers of Dr. Bain, 
and I hope they will be many, to decide between 
us as to whether every one of Ms lessons might 
not be as well illustrated from current literature 
as from the great men whom Dr. Bain would 
amend for his class. I venture to hold that the 
greatest sin a teacher of English oan commit 
(and he commits it too often) is to disgust his 
students with their author, making him a task¬ 
master in their eyes. If Dr. Bain does not 
condemn in general the use of unmutilated 
works of some of our greatest writers, the 
impression made by his book on myself and 
many others was very different from his 
intentions. In any case, his method seems to 
limit us to the class use of a very few, and those 
not the greatest, and to give us, for example, 
Sir Arthur Helps, whose writings I greatly 
respect, instead of Bacon, whose writings I 
respect much more. 

P. A. Babnetp. 


THE STOWE MISSAL. 

Mitcbelstown: Sept. % 1887. 

As my oritic, in Ms letters in the Academy 
of July 9 and July 16, has not essayed to 
substantiate Ms statement that Maelruain of 
Tallaght was a bishop, his contention respecting 
the date of the Stowe Missal is proved to be 
baseless. I was, accordingly, prepared to find 
that Ms “ share in tMs controversy ” was 
brought to a conclusion. It was quite in 
keeping to leave Mr. Warren, who followed 
him so blindly, in the lurch. 

“ He fled full soon on the first of June, 

But he bade the rest keep fighting.” 

His valedictory “views” shall, therefore, be 
dealt with summarily. 

1. Lelaohif. No attempt has been made to 
meet the fatal objection- to this reading, 
namely, that it involves a fact unknown in Irish 
palaeography—a capital placed between small 
letters in the same word. What is here taken 
to be the cross stroke of a f is the contraction 
mark attached to h. 

A root tluc was unknown to Zeuss ((7. <7., 
p. 869) and Nigra {Gloss. Hib., p. 33). The 
following forms point to a root lach, rather 
than to Nigra’s luch: todlaigersa, Ml. 38 o 
duntlaichersa, ib. 44 c; dorothlaigh, Trip., 
Eg. p. 5; durotMaigestar, ib. p. 18; tod- 
laigthe, Ml. 21 b; atlaichthe, ib. 49 a; atlaigthi, 
ib. 36 b; atlaigthe, Trip., Eg. p. 32; atligid, 
Wb. 27 b; atligthe, ib. 14 c. 

2. Inturtur. The impossibility of tMs read, 
ing is shown by the fact that the t’s are joined, 
signifying that the contraction is formed by 
syncope. The portion represented by the cypher 
overhead must accordingly be placed between 
both <’s in writing the full form. Now the 
contraction for ra, it is well known, consists of 
two curved strokes. As there are but two, not 
four, of such marks here, it is hard to see 
how anyone with the facsimile before him oould 
conclude from my account, as this critic does, 
that the MS. has “ the compendium for ra over 
each of the t’s.” The lection, therefore, must 
be intrat. The meaning is quite clear; the 
eucharistic bread was brought in processionally. 

3. Immabred. The objections to this lection 
are the lengthening of the contraction, the 
absence of n, and the elision of e. Here are the 
respective solutions. “ A line,” O’Donovan 
writes, “ drawn across the letters b, l, h, or n, 
denotes that the syllable is contracted, wMoh 


must be determined by the grammar or the 
sense ” (Ir. Oram., p. 431). B elided: erbrath, 
Sg. 220 a; asrobrad, Ml. 45 a; adropred, Wb. 

15 d ; atamroipred, Ml. 44 o. N omitted: 
araber biuth, Ml. 46 b, araberat biuth, ib. 50 d. 

“The corresponding passage in the Lobar 
Breco ” is notoriously corrupt and unmeaning. 
The section following in the Stowe copy 
explains on whom the persecution was inflicted, 
namely, on the prophets and others . Now, who 
ever, until this critio arose, heard of suoh a pro- 
lepsis as the pronoun expressed in one sentence, 
and what it stands for placed in the next? 
And, admitting tMs, is it not a brilliant feat of 
scholarship to restrict the application of the 
pronoun by half P Immabred, of course, is the 
only possible reading—(the persecution) that 
was inflicted ; a general statement, which imme¬ 
diately after is explained in detail. 

4. Occo, “by them.” Occu, I am told, is not 
occo. No doubt; nor is efarro, etarru ; nor leo, 
leu ; nor treo, treu. But, for all that, the o-forms 
can signify the same thing as then-forms. “And, 
if it were, it could not possibly mean by them, 
using by to express the agent.” But Mr. 
WMtley Stokes does not agree with this. “ Ad- 
hanntar tenid occa, fire is kindled by Mm; 
demad redes atcesium, a cell was built by Mm ” 
(Three Homilies, pp. 21, 111). 

’Tis the sport to have the engineer 

Hoist with Ms own petac. 

5. Psalm dagrad, I am informed, oould only 
signify “a psalm of two steps”; and not a 
psalm chanted antiphonally, as I explained in 
a note. By the same rule, fer graith, in the 
Tract, can only mean “ man of step ”; noe 
nyraith ceca*si, “ nine steps of the ohuroh”; and 
Communion was administered “ to all under¬ 
steps,” do huilib fogradaib ! 

This liturgist now thinks psalm digrad means 
“ psalm of degrees,” one of the fifteen gradual 
psalms, cxix.-cxxxiii. (Vulg.). But, in Ms haste 
“ to revert to his former version,” he has over¬ 
looked the pertinent fact that the excerpts 
prescribed in the Missal are (taking them in 
the order given) civ. 4, civ. 1-3, cxviii. 14, 
ciii. 32 ! He has been led, he tells us, to this 
predous result by the expression xii. ipalmi 
graduum, in the Book of Armagh, 21 b 2, 
which he has lately noticed. “ Ex uno disce.” 
There is no such expression. The writer in the 
Book of Armagh, I am happy to say, was not 
such a Biblical blunderer. The reading is xu 
[quindeeim] ifalmi graduum, as I verified with 
my own eyes three years ago. 

But see how happy the illustration is; for 
the fifteen gradual psalms are mentioned in 
that plaoe not in connexion with the Mass, 
but to be chanted after the 140th, 73rd, and 
118th (Vulg.), in going to and returning from 
the reliquary (Sargifagum) of the martyrs every 
Sunday in Armagh. 

6. I am asked where I find nn in trinitas to 
correspond with the nn (nd) of the Irish 
trindoit. I answer: nowhere. The nn in 
trinnoit arises from gemination of the liquid. 
My critic’s Low-Latm trihtas may fitly pair 
with his gradum, grado. For me, I am tied 
down to deal with actual, not hypothetical, 
vocables. 

7. Atnopuir. “ Grammar and the context ” 
now, it appears, show that it stands, not for 
calicem, but for panem. But, mark the alter¬ 
native conclusion—the consecration formula 
was not pronounced over the chalice! 

“ In Old-Irish n never means them." Here, 
again, Mr. Whitley Stokes says the contrary. 
“The author [of the Homilies] has obviously often 
drawn from older and purer sources [than Middle- 
Irish]. TMs is dear from his frequent use of 
the infixed pronouns ” {ubi sup., p. viii.). Of 
these infixed pronouns we have on the next 
page, under PI. 3: “ro-n-buut, p. 32.” At 
the reference the translation is “ he baptized 
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them.” It is unnecessary after this to give mathair. What a decisive authority to deter- and he has performed it in a thoroughly 
examples from Old-Irish M88. 1 mine declensional forms of the seventh or eighth efficient manner. The texts are well selected, 

Obtce (nom. gen.) and obli (dat. accus.) are the century ! _ and graduated in difficulty; the notes upon 

Irish for pom's; (de) pane, panem in the I am challenged to produce an instance of tnem are just what are wanted; and the vocabu- 
Tract. The forms are feminine. It is novel Mael for Mel. To show the reality of these lary, the compilation of which must have 
doctrine that the gender of pronouns is to be heroics, why has not the same demand been involved much labour, is worthy of all praise, 
determined not by the native words which formulated with regard to Moel for Mel, and The main and essential portion of the book can 
they stand for, but by the foreign equivalents. Mail for Mel; and, to go to the root, where be heartily recommended. .1 cannot say as 
Finally, as one living word is worth a thousand has this disputant found me alleging that Mel muoh for the introductory pages, which had 
theoretical forms, had the writer intended to is an Old-Irish form ? been better away. The sketch of Assyrian 

express the maso. sg., he would have employed The assertion that the name of the first bishop grammar which they oontain is meagre, and 
adidnopuir, just as his countrymen, who glossed of Ardagh was foreign I had to put aside not always very dear, and the attempt to 

the commentary of St. Columbanus, wrote adid- as a mere dictum. In reply, I am told he introduce a new system of nomenclature for 

nopair (Ml. 66 b). 'was a “Strathclyde Briton—a son of one of the tenses of the verb is unfortunate. Nothing is 

8. Stdlae, With regard to this word, I think St. Patrick’s sisters.” These particulars, how- gained by it, and that sense of distinctness is 

it necessary to reiterate my conclusion from ever, are as well authenticated as the episcopacy lost which is all-important to the learner. In 

data that have not been disputed. “ Stiall, of Abbot Maelruain of Tallaght. a practical grammar, clear and intelligible 

gen. eteill (<•/. Niall, gen. Neill), accordingly, 10. Bum. The founder of Lothra, I said, terms are absolutely neoessary, even though they 
not alone holds its ground, but, it may be was called Ruan, the gen. being Buain = Buen. may fall short of scientific exactitude, 
added, is oapable of application to Notlaic Steill Whereupon I am challenged to produce a single Generally, however, Prof. Lyon shows too little 
(L. B., 10 a, 261 b).” The logio that evolves instance of Buen from an Irish MS. older than originality in his grammatical ideas. He writes 
the conclusion that O’Donovan did not render the fifteenth century. The reliquary containing as if the decipherment of the Assyrian texts had 
eteill by fragment is worthy of the cause. That the very M.8. we are dealing with was redeco- been the disoovery of the Leipzig school, and 
great scholar translated the Irish original for rated and reinscribed in the fourteenth century, as if outside that school there were no salvation. 
Dr. Beeves, whom this critic would fain belittle. The author of the inscriptions, I suppose it will Thus he adopts the thoroughly erroneous 
In the text, however, notlaic eteill was not be admitted, knew the pronunciation of the transcription of the Assyrian e, which implies a 
turned word for word into English, but ex- patron’s name. Well, he employs the genitive strange ignorance of phonetic facts, and is 
pressed by “Epiphany.” Thereupon, a note was Buaein. (For the insertion of t, cf. griein. Lib. founded on the use of diacritical marks, supposed 
appended, explaining the substitution of “ Epi- Ar. 18 a 2.) Now, is not this a formidable togivea more scientific appearance to the system 
phany ” for “ Christmas of the fragment.” antagonist! of transliteration, even though the precise pho- 

What is this, let me ask, but a justification on 11. Aedocht, Lib. Ar. 17 a 2. “A is the netic value of them is unknown. Equallyquestion- 

O’Donovan’s part for replacing the literal poss. pronoun, 3 sg. written, as usual, as a pro- able is the endeavour to distinguish the long 
rendering by the conventional equivalent ? clitic before edocht.” Here are the places con- from the short vowels in the transliteration of 

9. Maile. The necessity for the quotations taining the word. Coibse Fetha Fio ocus Assyrian words. As M. Halevy has remarked, it 

from the Book of Armagh will be appreciated aedocht, 17 a 2; birt (Aed) edocht; adopart is dangerous to try to be more exact than the 
when it is borne in mind that (as this critic Aed aidacht ocus aohenel ocus a eclis; faccab Assyrians themselves; and where they have 
admits is possible) I did not say the Bishop of Aed aidaoht, 18 b 1. Now, in the first place, not indicated the length of the vowels, it is 
Ardagh was mentioned in that MS. The the grammatical sequence of No. 1 is coibse better for us also not to do so, at all events in 
aptness of the extract from Whately will be ocus aedocht F. F., where the absence of the the present stage of our knowledge. More- 
fully realised when I state, what I assumed pronoun before coibse proves the same with over, what is imagined to be a long vowel is 
was well-known to Mr. Warren, that the respect to aedocht. Secondly, the proclitic is frequently only an aocented one. But accen- 
Patrician Documents (Lib. Ar., fol. 2-20) were wanting in Nos. 2, 3, 4, though they require it tuation is a subject which does not seem to be 
published, part in 1882 and part in 1884. quite as much as No. 1. Thirdly, if the author in favour at Leipzig. I doubt whether the 

Of the two authorities adduced to prove that intended the a of aedocht for a pronoun, he syllabary prefixed to the grammar will be of 
the name of the first Bishop of Ardagh was would not have written it as a proclitio, but much use to the student. As soon as he has 
indeclinable, the “Four Masters” have been placed the word apart, as in a eclis, to avoid learnt the elementary characters it would be 
abandoned. The scribe of the second. Bawl, misconception. B. MacCabthy. better for him to faoe the whole syllabary so 

B. 512, was, however, we are now assured, p.g._I omitted to note, at p. 198, that Deue, * ar M ** “ known, rather than mere fragments 

a “careful and learned person.” noe, placed by Moeicaich on the lower- of M y own syllabary still remains the 

Well, there is lying before me a transcript margin of fol. 14 b, is the first Collectio of a most complete yet published; but the twelve 
of the four opening pages of that MS., Missa Dominicalis (Ixxix.) in the Gothic Missal, years that have elapsed since its compilation 
executed by a scholar whose competence The sole variant is et before a. B. M. 0. imperatively demand its revision and enlarge- 

this disputant will not attempt to gainsay. _ ’ ment If Prof. Lyon will undertake the task 

The following exhibit the “ careful and ~ and find a publisher the materials I have 

learned person” as a Latinist: eclesie aque SCIENCE. collected for the work are at his disposal. In 

(ecolesiaeqne), populis Israel captus, in hoc * what I have said, I hope I shall not be con- 

mundum, literiam (literam). His fidelity as SOME BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOGY. sidered to have spoken with undeserved asperity, 
copyist is shown in pecaid (as gen. sg.), le An Aeeyrian Manual. By D. G. Lyon. Bet, in justice to my predecessors and contem- 
(oorrupted to re), dar and tre governing the (Chicago: The American Publication Society poraries, I cannot but protest against the 
dative in place of the accusative. of Hebrew.) Prof. Lyon’s book is an en- introduction into America of that besetting 

Laeth a taebi, however, caps the climax. Mr. oouraging proof that the study of Assyrian, <in of many German scholars—the inability or 
Whitley Stokes, I know, thinks it is correct. It however languishing may be its present condi- refusal to read or take note of anything beyond 
is, he says, “ literally half of ite eide, seems to tion in England, is beginning to be actively their own school or olique. That the contrary 
mean parallel passage ” (ubi tup., p. 135). Toibe, pursued in America. The establishment of a practice is not inconsistent with the highest 
as genitive of totb, will prove a novelty to Irish Chair of Assyriology at Harvard, and the independence and originality is shown by the 
scholars. If, as I learn, my late opponent is lectures of Prof. Haupt at the Johns Hopkins example of Prof. Haupt. Apart from the few 
the editor of the “Bolls edition of this work,” University, have already begun to bear fruit, introductory pages, however, I can warmly 
I shall, at the risk of carrying a second owl to Those who are learning Assyrian can no longer recommend Prof. Lyon’s Manual. In a pro- 
Athene, furnish him with the correct reading complain of the want of a text-book, which gressive study like Assyrian, it is, of 
and rendering of the phrase. The lection is shall not only supplement the instruction of a course, inevitable that his vocabulary may here 
leth atbibthe (Sg. 29 b), and it signifies the page teacher, but also, if need be, take his place. A end there need correction and addition ; giparu, 
(lit. half) of adherence : the plaoe from which manual, or reading-book of the kind was much for example, means “ a corn-field,” gieallatu is 
the text that heads the homily is taken. required. The reading-lessons at the end of “ a ravine,” kamdsu “to keep oneself,” while 

Once again, we are presented with nom. gen. my Elementary Aeeyrian Grammar, and in Mr. the note of interrogation may be removed after 
dat. Mel: this time from the Liber Hymnorum. Budge’s Aeeyrian Teris, carried the learner only “exalt ” as the signification of dalalu, Zimmem 
Had the examples been taken from the Hymns, a little way. I have learnt from experience having made a curious mistake in his explana- 
they had, perhaps, been something to the that they were not numerous enough to do tion of this word. But such connections only 
purpose. But they occur in the Glosses ! Let more than indicate the mode in which the prove that the study of Assyrian is in a healthy 
us take an instance from Trinity College, the inscriptions must be read, while the absenoe of condition, those who pursue it having each a 
older, oopy. The gloss on Mac Caille (1. 15, a vocabulary was a serious drawback to their little store of knowledge of his own which he 
Brogan’s Hymn) opens thus: idon, mac mathair usefulness. This want of a vocabulary was »■ ready to add to the common stock. The 
side do epscop Mel. The scribe or glossarist, naturally all the more felt in the oase of a larger the number of students the greater will 
whichever you will, was, namely, such a “careful language which still remains without a die- be the progress of our knowledge, and the 
and learned person” as not to know that the tionary. Prof. Lyon has consequently performed publication of this Manual has removed one of 
gen. sg. of mathir, mother, was mathar, not a useful piece of work in publishing his Manual, the chief obstacles to their increase. 
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Let Inscription! Babyloniennes du Wadi- 
Brissa. By H. Pognon. (Paris: Vieweg.) 
M. Pognon’s contributions to Assyriology are 
rare, but always acceptable. He is a good 
Semitic scholar, and brings an independent 
judgment to bear on the interpretation of the 
inscriptions. In the present instance his con¬ 
tribution is exceptionally interesting. Four 
years ago he had the good fortune to discover 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar carved on the 
rocks of the Wadi Brissa, on the eastern 
slopes of the Lebanon, not far from the village 
of Hermel and the banks of the Orontes, and 
about two days' journey from Tripoli of Syria. 
The inscription on the right of the road is in 
what M. Pognon calls archaic cuneiform 
characters, that on the leftin cursive characters. 
Close to the first is a basrelief, now destroyed, 
representing a man standing like the hero 
Gisdhubar and seizing an animal by the leg. 
The second inscription is also accompanied by 
a basrelief in which a man is standing before 
a tree. The man wears a tiara “of a very 
curious form, which differs entirely from the 
Assyrian tiara.” The inscriptions have been 
wantonly mutilated ; but a second visit to the 
spot enabled M. Pognon to take squeezes and 
copies of wbat is left. These he has edited 
with a translation and a commentary. Those 
who may expect to find in them an account of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s campaign against Judah will 
be disappointed. It is only in the ninth 
column of the cursive text that any reference 
is made to civil affairs ; and here, unfortunately, 
only the commencement of the lines is pre¬ 
served. Elsewhere, the king confines him¬ 
self to pious invocations of the gods, and an 
account of the temples he built to them in 
Babylon with the help of the cedar-wood of 
Lebanon, together with a list of their festivals 
and the food and drink he offered to them. 
Among the wines is mentioned that of Helbon. 
In fact the inscriptions are little more than a 
duplicate of that engraved by Nebuchadnezzar 
on the northern bank of the Nahr-el-Kelb, near 
Beyrout, of which portions only are preserved. 
M. Pognon’s translations are usually full of 
scholarly and acute observations. But his 
absence from Europe on consular business and 
his intermittent studies of the cuneiform 
inscriptions have prevented him from following 
closely the course of recent Assyriological 
literature or acquiring that intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the inscriptions which only a long 
and continuous experience of them can produce. 
Hence it is that he makes suoh slips as the 
translation of patturu by “table” instead of 
“ dish ” and of partsu by “ habitation ” instead 
of “command, that he asks why erinu is 
rendered “ oedar ” in forgetfulness of the fact 
that the erinu is described as the tree of 
Lebanon, or that he confounds together ideo¬ 
graphs and Aocadian words, with the result of 
denying the existence of the latter altogether. 
What is still more curious is that he further 
oonfounds the use of ideographs and of those 
rarer values of characters which the scribes of 
the later period delighted to employ. Thus he 
tells us, first of all, that the representation of 
the word sa-du/c or “ daily sacrifice ” by the 
two characters the more ordinary values of 
which are di and ka is an ideographic mode of 
writing, and secondly, that being an ideo¬ 
graphic mode of writing, it is an “ intentional 
disfigurement ” of the Assyrian word! Why it 
should be a “disfigurement” at all, even 
supposing that it had been an ideographic mode 
of writing; is not easy to see. An Assyrio- 
logist who can speak thus has still much to 
learn. But we may hope that the interesting 
and well-arranged volume M. Pognon has 
just given us is an earnest that he will devote 
a larger portion of his scholarship and ability 
than he has hitherto done to the study of the 
Assyrian texts. In that case he will at an 


events find that the representative of saduk in 
the way mentioned above is neither “ Aocadian,” 
nor “ideographic,” nor even “the intentional 
disfigurement ” of an Assyrian word. 

Tableau compart des Ecritures Babylonienne 
et Assyrienne. By A. Amiaud and L. Mechi- 
neau. (Paris: Leroux.) Messrs. Amiaud and 
Meohineau have accomplished a work for wbioh 
Assyrian scholars will be grateful. One of the 
difficulties connected with the study of the 
Assyrian inscriptions is that the forms of the 
characters employed in them vary according to 
locality and age. The forms used in modern 
printed books are those of the official script 
of Assyria, which was practically confined to a 
single class—that of the scribes—and conse¬ 
quently changed but little from the fourteenth 
century before our era down to the date of 
the destruction of Nineveh. In Babylonia, 
however, where education was more widely 
spread, such a stereotyped official script did 
not exist. Handwritings were almost as 
numerous as they would be in oar modern days, 
and add greatly to the difficulty of deciphering 
the texts which they embody. From time to 
time one of these handwritings became for a 
while an official script, and antiquarian zeal 
not unfrequently revived the obsolete and com¬ 
plicated forms of the archaic period. As might 
have been expected, such “ archaistic ” forms 
are often far more complicated than the real 
forms they proposed to imitate; the forms 
found, for example, on a cylinder of Antiochus 
Soter would have proved as puzzling to the 
Babylonians of the early epoch as they did to 
the readers to whom they were addressed. 
Such “ Black-letter ” forms of cuneiform soript 
were used now and then in Assyria as well as in 
Babylonia, more especially after the conquest 
of the southern kingdom by the Assyrians. It 
was only in Babylonia, however, that a really 
accurate knowledge of the older forms of 
writing was retained; at all events we find the 
scribes of Nineveh sometimes confounding two 
Babylonian characters together when copying 
a Babylonian text, or frankly confessing that 
they do not understand the character before 
them. From this it will be seen that in many 
cases, if not in the majority, the greatest 
possible differences existed between the older 
and later forms of the characters as well as 
between the forms employed in Babylonia and 
those used in the royal library of Nineveh. It 
is only very gradually that Assyrian scholars 
have been able to identify the more unusual 
forms; indeed, there are still certain archaic 
characters which defy identification. More than 
one attempt has been made to give a list of 
the archaic and Babylonian varieties of the 
cuneiform signs. Lenormant published a list 
in autotype, and M. Menant has printed another 
in his Manuel de la Langue Assyrienne. Useful 
as those lists have been, in the absence of any¬ 
thing more oomplete, they have not aimed at 
representing more than five varieties of each 
character, while they have necessarily been 
distanced by the progress of Assyriological re¬ 
search. The monuments of Tel-loh, whioh 
have been brought to Europe since the publica¬ 
tion of the last edition of M. M6nant’s work, 
have alone increased very largely our knowledge 
of the archaic forms of ouneiform writing. Mr. 
Amiaud has taken a prominent part in the de¬ 
cipherment of these monuments, and it is to 
his acumen that the identification of many of 
the characters found upon them is due. The 
volume, therefore, whioh we owe to him and 
his collaborator may be trusted to contain as 
many variant forms of a character as are 
known to-day. In looking through the book 
I have been struck by one unexpected fact. 
In most instances the oldest form of a charac¬ 
ter whioh we know is as widely different 
from the original picture represented by it as 
are the latest forms met with in Babylonian and 


Assyrian texts. Not only is the character 
already ouneiform, the primitive curves ard 
connected lines having become angular and 
broken, but it is generally quite impossible to 
tell any longer what is the object intended to 
be depicted. The hieratic characters of Egypt 
have departed less widely from their primitive 
pictorial forms than have the earliest speci¬ 
mens of ouneiform writing with whioh we are 
acquainted. And yet the monuments of Tel- 
loh, upon whioh these degenerated heiroglypbs 
occur, go back to the fourth millennium before 
our era, and still preserve a reminiscence of the 
vertical direction in which Chaldean writing, 
like that of China, originally ran. It is true 
that in some cases we can still trace the linea¬ 
ments of the primitive hieroglyphs, and can 
thus learn, for instance, that the inventors of 
the writing were a circumcised race who 
worshipped the stars, regarded destiny as a 
flying bird, and symbolised the act of walking 
by the human leg; but as a general rule the 
almost entire obliteration of the original pic¬ 
ture is complete. Can anything snow more 
dearly the vast antiquity of the origin of 
writing and culture in the alluvial valley of 
the Euphrates ? A. H. Sayce. 


THE FINNIC ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 


At the meeting of the British Association at 
Manchester on Friday, September 2, Canon Isaac 
Taylor read a paper on “ The Primitive Seat 
of the Aryans,” in which he discussed recent 
theories as to the region in which the Aryan race 
originated, and advanced a new theory as to the 
relation of the Aryan and pre-Aryan races of 
Europe. A lew years ago the theory advocated by 
Pott, Lassen, and Max Muller, which made the 
highlands of Central Asia the cradle of the Aryans, 
was received with general acquiescence, the only pro¬ 
test ofnotecomingfromDr. Latham, who urged that 
the Asiatic hypothesis was mere assumption based 
on no shadow of proof. The reoent investigations 
of Fick, Geiger, Ouno, Penka, and Schrader, have 
brought about an increasing conviction that the 
origin of the Aryan race must be sought not in 
Central Asia but in Northern Europe. These 
writers have urged that the evidence of language 
shows that the primitive Aryans must have in¬ 
habited a forest-dad country in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, covered during a prolonged winter with 
snow, the vegetation consisting largely of the fir, 
the birch, the beech, the oak, the willow, and the 
hazel, while the fauna comprised the beaver, the 
wolf, the fox, the hare, the elk, the deer, the eel, 
the lobster, the seal, and the salmon—conditions 
which restrict us to a region north of the Alps and 
west of a line drawn from Dantzig to the Black 
Sea. The primitive Aryan type seems to hare 
been that of the Scandinavian and North German 


peoples-dolichocephalic, tall, with white 4kin, 
fair hair, and blue eyes; and those darker and 
shorter races of Eastern and Southern Europe who 
speak Aryan languages are mainly of Iberian or 
Turanian blood, having aoquired their Aryan speech 
from Aryan conquerors. The tendency in historic 
times has been to migration from north to south : 
the inhabitants of the fertile and sunny regions of 
Southern Europe, where the conditions of Ufe are 
easy, haring no inducements to migrate to the in¬ 
hospitable North. Moreover in central Asia we 
find no vestiges of any people of the pure Aryan 
type, while the primitive Aryan vooabulary points 
to the fauna and flora of Northern Europe rather 
than to that of Central Asia. Fair races have a 
greater tendency to beoome dark in a southern 
clime than dark races to beoome fair in northern 
regions, as is proved by the fact that the dark com¬ 
plexion of the polar peopl es, sueh as the Eskimo, the 
Lapps, and the Samojeds, has been unaffected 
by their sojourn for uncounted centuries in the 
North, while the noble classes in the Mediterranean 
lands were formerly lighter in colour than at 
present. A vast body of evidenoe, of whioh the 
foregoing is a b.-ief summary, has been adduoed to 
show that Northern Europe rather than Central 
Asia was the home of the undivided Aryan raoe. 
But the Aryans must have had forefathers from 
whom they were developed, and the inquiry 
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suggests itself—What could this race hare been f 
A Semitic, an Ibeiian, an Egyptian, a Chinese, a 
Turkic,oraMongolicparentags iaout of the question; 

and Cation Taylor proceeded to show that both from 
the anthropological and the linguistic point of 
view the Finnic people come closest to the Aryans, 
and are the only existing family of mankind from 
which the Aryans could hare been evolved. The 
Tchudic branch of the Finnic family approaches 
very nearly to what we must assume to hare been the 
primitive Aryan type. The Tchuds are either 
mesocephalic or dolichocephalic. They are a tall 
race, the hair yellow, reddish, or light brown, the 
skin white, while blue or grey eyes are usual. 
As we go eastward from the Baltic we find 
that the XJgro-Finnic tribes approximate more and 
more to the Turko-Tatar ethnic type, just as when 
we go southward the southern Aryans conform 
increasingly to the Iberian type. Henoe in the 
Baltic provinces of Bussia we discover what seems 
to be the centre of dispersion—a region where the 
ethnic characteristics of Finns and Aryans do not 
greatly differ. Of this fact only two explanations 
are possible. Either the Baltic Finns have been 
Aryanised in blood, while retaining their Finnic 
speech-a hypothesis supported by no evidence, 
and in itself improbable—or else we have here in 
their original seats a survival of the people from 
whom the Aryans were evolved. Anthropological 
considerations tend therefore to show that the 
Aryans are an improved race of Finns, while on 
the other hand the Finnic speech approaches more 
nearly than any other to the Aryan, and is the 
only family of speech from which the Aryan 
languages can have been evolved. Theonly argu¬ 
ment for deriving the proto-Aryans from Central 
Asia was the belief that 8anskrit comes the nearest 
to the primitive Aryan speech. It is now believed 
that the Lithuanian, a Baltic language, represents a 
more primitive form of Aryan speech than 
Sanskrit, and hence the argument formerly adduced 
in support of the hypothesis that the Aryans 
originated in Central Asia becomes an argument 
in favour of Northern Europe. The separation of 
the Aryan from the Finnic raoes must have taken 
place at a period bo remote that we cannot expect 
to find any marked identity in their vocabulary. 
The words common to the Aryan and Finnic 
tongues are, for the most part, loan words. Bnt 
the words denoting the primary relations of life, 
the names for father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother and sister, can hardly be loan words; and 
these are substantially identical in the Finnic and 
Aryan languages. The same is the case with a 
few of the numerals, the pronouns, and the names 
for some of the primary necessities of life, such as 
the words denoting salt, shelter, food, and the 
rudest implements. But when we go back to the 
verbal roots which constitute the very basis of 
language, we find a remarkable identity between 
the Aryan and Finnic tongues. For example, 
the eighteen triliteral roots beginning with k, given 
in Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, are all found 
in Finnic with the same fundamental Significations. 
It is quite incredible that this identity in the 
ultimate roots can be accidental. Both in Aryan 
and Finnic these verbal roots are combined with 
formative suffixes to form nominal stems. We 
have the same formatives with the same significa¬ 
tions. The con j ugation of the verb is also effeoted 
in the same way by the addition of identical 
pronominal suffixes to the verbal roots. The 
aocusative, the ablative, and the genitive, which 
appear to be the three original cases, are formed 
in similar fashion by the addition of identical post¬ 
positions. The only fundamental differences 
between Aryan and Finnic grammar lie in the 
absence of gender in the Finnic languages, and in 
the wholly different formation of the plural. But 
Prof. Sayoe has shown reasons for believing that 
the proto-Aryan speech possessed no gender, thus 
agreeing with its Finnic prototype; and he also 
believes that it possessed only the dual, the plural 
being a later development. But the dual is formed 
in precisely the same manner in the Aryan and 
Finnic languages, while the comparatively recent 
origin of the Finnic plural is proved by the fact 
that in the Finnic and the allied Turkic languages 
the plniral is diversely formed. Hence the proto- 
Finnic speech agrees in every respect, both as to 
the grammar and the roots, with the proto-Aryan 
speech, snd there is therefore no difficulty in the 
supposition that the one represents an archaio 


stage out of which the other was developed. These 
considerations modify considerably our conceptions 
as to the way in which we may conjecture that 
the Aryan race originated. Instead of supposing 
a single Aryan tribe in Central Asia, which sent 
off successive swarms to the West and South, we 
may rather conceive of the whole of Northern 
Europe from the Rhine to the Vistula as occupied 
by a Finnic race, whose southern and western 
members gradually developed ethnic and linguistic 
peculiarities of that higher type which we associate 
with the Aryan name. The Baltic Finns are 
survivals of this race. The Celts, owing to their 
remoteness, diverged at an early time from 
the eastern type, while the Lithuanians and 
the Hindus preserved many archaic features 
both of grammar and vocabulary. The 
Slavs mnst be regarded mainly as TTgrians, 
and the South Europeans as Iberians, who 
acquired an Aryan speech from Aryan con¬ 
querors. The time of the separation of the Aryan 
from the Finnic stock mnst be placed at the least 
5,000 or 6,000 years ago. At that time the lin¬ 
guistic evidence shows that the united peoples 
possessed only the rudiments of civilisation. Of 
the metals they possibly knew gold and copper, 
but their tools were mainly of stone or horn. They 
sheltered themselves in rude huts, they knew how 
to kindle fire, they could count up to ten, and 
family relations and marriage were reoogniaed. 
The sea was known to them, they used salt, and 
they caught salmon; but it is doubtful whether they 
were acquainted with the rudiments of agricul¬ 
ture, though they gathered herbs for food and 
collected honey. They possessed herds of domes¬ 
ticated animals, consisting probably of oxen and 
swino, and perhaps of reindeer, but the dog and 
the sheep seem to have been unknown. If this 
hypothesis as to the primitive identity of the 
Aryan and Finnic races be established, a world of 
light is thrown upon many difficulties as to the 
primilive significances of many Aryan roots and the 
nature of the primitive Aryan grammar. We are 
furnished, in fact, with a new and powerful in¬ 
strument of philological investigation, which can 
hardly fail to yield important results. Comparative 
Aryan philology must henceforward take account 
of the Finnic languages as affording the oldest 
materials which are available for comparison. 

The paper, of which the foregoing is a condensed 
abstract, will shortly be published in full. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HYKSOS. 

Settling ton : Sept. 8,1887. 

At the ineetiog of the British Association at 
Manchester, Mr. Petrie exhibited his casts and 
photographs of the ethnio types depicted on 
the Egyptian monuments. These wonderful 
reproductions have, I think, solved one, if not 
two, important problems which have hitherto 
perplexed scholars. 

Included in the collection were several 
representations of Hyksos chieftains, evidently 
faithful portraits. These “shepherd kiDgs ” 
are commonly believed to have been Semitic 
nomads from the neighbouring deserts. But 
their portraits prove beyond dispute that they 
were not Semites, but Mongols or Tatars. The 
high cheek bones and the broad, flat, dumpy 
noses unmistakably proclaim their origin. 

History repeats itself. The story of the con¬ 
quest of Egypt by the Hyksos is the story of 
the conquests of the Huns under Attila, and of 
the Moghuls under Genghiz Khan. 

Bnt this is not all. The casts afford a curious 
confirmation of Marietta’s conjecture—that one 
of the Hyksos dynasties was Hittite. In Mr. 
Petrie’s collection we have several portraits of 
Hittites, including both ohiefs and soldiers. 
The royal race of the Kheta belonged to the Mon¬ 
golia Hyksos type, somewhat softened by inter¬ 
marriage, while the race over whom they ruled 
presents an ethnio type of quite another order. 
It would seem that, in their career of oonquest, 
the Mongolio invaders subdued Syria as well as 
Egypt; and that their dominion, after it had 


been overthrown in Egypt by the Bamesides, 
endured yet awhile in Northern Syria. 

Isaac Taylor. 


RAYMUNDU8 MARTINI AND THE REV. 

DR. SCHILLKR-SZINESSY. 

Oxford: Sept. 12, 1187. 

The last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Cambridge) contains an unphilological article 
by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, on Raymundus 
Martini’s Pugio Fidei. I propose to give a 
short abstract of it, the Academy not having 
space for a thorough criticism, which must be 
reserved for another place. 

Martini (Martin) is usually believed to have 
written (about 1270) a controversial book 
against the Jews, in order to persuade them to 
believe in the Messiahship of Christ. In this 
work, which bears the title of Pugio Fidei, he 
gives extracts from the Talmud, the Targum, 
the Midrashim, and chiefly from a later Midrash, 
by Babbi Moses had-Darshaii, of Narbonne (lived 
towards the end of the eleventh century). Of 
course, Martini (or bis coadjutor) gave a Latin 
translation of the Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Rabbinical passages which he quotes. The late 
Dr. Zunz, when speaking in his famous book, 
Die Qottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, of 
Moses had-Darshan’s Midrash, naturally made 
good use of Martini, whom he styled “ ein 
tiichtiger Gelebrter,” and believed in the 
genuineness of his quotations. The same did 
the late Dr. Pusey, in his introduction to 
The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according to 
Jewish interpreters (edited and translated by 
Dr. Driver and myself), where “he does not 
doubt of Martini’s ability.” 

Dr. Scbiller-Szine8sy, in the introductory piece 
to his article (which is rather a part of a sermon 
against missionaries than a literary notice), uses 
the following sentences: 

“ Now this Pugio Fidti contains, by the side cf 
genuine matter [this is a late concession which the 
learned doctor makes], numerous and most shame¬ 
less forgeries ; a fact observed by others before ns 
[only by his own pupils] and brought home to the 
English-reading public by two of the present 
writer's hearers, Messrs. Jennings and Lowe, in 
their Commentary on the Psalms. [In a note they 
are reprimanded for not having quoted the 
ipsissima verba of their teacherj For this they 
were taken to task by the late Dr. Posey. Now, 
Dr. Pusev, if he ever read the Pugio Fidei, certainly 
did not closely examine in the oiiginal the Hebrew 
and Rabbinical passages to be found therein. 
Nor could the late Dr. Zunz, who defends 
Raymnndns Martini, have read the Pugio even in 
Latin (and, of course, much less in Hebrew), as 
we shall presently show. The others, both', n 
England and abroad, who declare the contents of 
the Pugio to be genuine deserve no separate 
consideration, since their assertions rest on a 
second-hand foundation.” 

Who the German second-hand writer is, I do 
not know; by the English one is meant myself, 
who had the audacity to show (in my intro¬ 
duction to The Book of Tobit, Oxford 1878) that 
Dr. Sohiller-Szinessy’s pupils did not even know 
that Martini quotes the Midrash Rabbah of Moses 
Darshan, and not the well-known printed one. 
(The learned doctor, with his boasted accuracy, 
does not even quote the right title of Moses 
Darshan’s Midrash.) I have proved that their 
suspected passages in quotations of Martini 
are to be found in MSS. That I write 
seoond-hand, if preceded by others, is perfectly 
true; but I quote the first-hand writers, while 
the author of the Rabbinical articles in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica coincides strangely 
with Dr. Greet z, in the article “ Saadi ah ” for 
instance—indeed, where the information of 
Graetz ends in the second edition of his History 
of the Jews, which appeared in 1871, that of 
the writer in the Encyclopaedia ends also—and 
in “Raban” (where Eliezer ben Nathan of 
Cologne only exists by Graetx’s conjecture) bnt 
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Graetz is nowhere quoted. I dare say the 
coincidence is a mere accident, for “lea beaux 
esprit8 se recontrent.” 

Now, I am not going to defend the late 
Drs. Zunz and Pusey: only a conceited pigmy in 
Rabbinical literature can ever think of charging 
them with not having read the Hebrew of 
Martini. Of course Zunz would not read the 
Latin translation for his purposes; and Martini 
may be called by him an able man from the 
material he gives, even if he makes blunders 
now and then in translation. 

Let me come now to Dr. Schiller’s charges, 
which are divided into classes. (1) “ Six proofs of 
forgeries pure and simple.” Now four of these 
passages are to be found in the Midrash MS., 
which is believed to be that of Moses 
Larshan, and I dare say that the others will 
also be found at the time when a detailed 
criticism of this article is given. What can 
one say about the following passage, which 
occurs in No. IV. of the forgeries, “ If the Jews 
had a right to apply the term hag-goel to their 
Messiah, the Cnristians would have had an 
equal right to apply it to Jesus of Nazareth, 
their Messiah.” (I confess not to understand 
this passage, nor could many of my friends 
understand it.) But the Jews apply the 
word Ood to their Messiah. Let the 
doctor be second-hand for once, and look at 
Levy’s Dictionary of the Talmud sub voc. (2) 
The second heading is “Six proofs of the 
ignorance of the translator, pure and simple.” 
The first one is indeed a grave mistake, if taken 
literally. Kaymundus translates the word 
be-Nahardea (the name of a place in Babylonia) 
by “ in Nahardea, id est in flumine conscientiae. ’ ’ 
But where is it proved that Martini did not 
know that it is a proper name, which he, as is 
the case in Onomastica, translates simply as a 
kind of play of words ? Why, the learned 
doctor translates in No. 12 of the first 
and last part of his Catalogue the words 
eber nahra, by the Euphrates, while it means, 
as Dr. Steinschneider has rightly pointed out, 
the famous Sambation, the supposed dwelling 
of the ten tribes! For the other mistransla¬ 
tions, the doctor admits that eminent Jewish 
scholars (except himself) make similar blunders; 
then why should Martini not be excused on 
that ground P But for the strength of Dr. 
Schiller’s argument, I need only quote his sneer 
at Martini, because he renders the word Karu 
(Ps. xxii. 17), by “ piercing.” while it means 
“ digging.” As a matter of fact, Martini gives 
foderunt. Does this word mean digging or 
piercing P That a Hebrew text read Karu for 
our Massoretic Kaari is dear from Field’s 
Hmapla, but the learned doctor does not seek for 
sucli solutions. As to Martini quoting Rashi by 
the erroneous name of Yizhagi, it was men¬ 
tioned by me on Mr. Schechter’s information 
some years ago in the Jewish Chronicle, which 
the learned doctor reads, and even writes; 
bub he does not quote second-hand. His con¬ 
jecture that Paulus Christianas is the forger of 
the Rabbinical texts in the Pugio is a prophetic 
inspiration, for there is not the least proof of 
it. The same may be said of his solution of the 
enigmatical name of Rahman, which represents 
most likely an abridged name of a Midrashic 
author. The MS. at Vienna (resp. Prague) 
of which Dr. Sohiller-Szinessy had a transcript, 
is, as Herr A. Epstein writes to me, an abridged 
composition of the great Midrash Rabbah of 
Moses had-Darshan; and almost all the passages 
quoted by Martini, and from him by Joshua 
Lorca (Hieronymus Santa-Fd), are to be found 
there. This will be proved in the long-expected 
edition of it, and, perhaps, ere long in another 
English periodical specially devoted to this 
kind of research. 

To sum up, Martini is not a forger, 
but, perhaps, not suoh a great Rabbinical 
scholar as Dr. Schiller. The late Drs. Zunz 


and Pusey did read Martini, and so has the 
second-hand English writer; but Dr. Sohiller- 
Szinessy has read too much of him, so that his 
imagination takes the place of the reality. 
Martini made blunders, and so do others, except 
the learned doctor. From a few passages 
(they are not more than ten, even according to 
Dr. Schiller, with all his minute researches and 
his torturing of words), not yet found in lost 
Midrashim, no proof can be given that they are 
forgeries. Why should it be impossible to 
believe that a Jewish writer of a Midrash could 
deduce from a biblioal passage that the Messiah 
was bom of a virgin (which in reality the pas¬ 
sage does not say, except in Dr. Schiller’s mind), 
if the learned doctor himself says, in his Midrash 
on Isaiah liii., that there are two Messiahs— 
the one for the Gentiles and the other for the 
Jews—and that the passage (liii. 9), “ and with 
the rich in his death,” refers to Joseph of 
Arimathea. If this Midrash had been written 
in Hebrew, instead of in English, surely a 
future Dr. Schiller would find nis namesake a 
forger. The same would be the case with 
another Midrash on St. Paul written in English 
(Expositor , 1886), in which it is said that the 
Jews believe (this Midrash is headed “ St. Paul 
from a Jewish point of view ”) that St. Paul 
bent his head forward Molkte-like (sic), and that 
St. Paid knew the Kabalistic measurement of 
the Almighty (an idea which sprung up in the 
eighth century), and that Moses was washed or 
baptized in the cloud. Such are the Midrashim 
composed by Dr. Sohiller-Szinessy, which are 
certainly not less Christian than the above- 
mentioned passage of Moses had-Darshan. Is 
the passage on Ps. lxxx. 16, quoted by Martini 
from the Midrash of Moses Darshan, less 
off naive to Jewish doctrine than the above- 
mentioned passage, which the learned doctor 
does not consider a forgery, since he has not 
enumerated it in his list of forgeries, for 
the simple reason that it is to be found with 
slight variations in the Prague MS. (see the 
quotation from the MS. in Dr. Driver’s 
article in the Expositor, 1887, p. 267, note 1). 
In general, I must caution theologians against 
Dr. Schiller’s prophetic inspirations concerning 
Rabbinical matter. Where did he find, for in¬ 
stance, that Isaiah liii. was originally a pro¬ 
phetical lesson in the synagogue, except in his 
own imagination ? And this fact is quoted by 
commentators on the New Testament ascertain. 
Dr. Schiller believes still in the authenticity of 
the fraudfull books—the Bahir and the Zohar. 
This alone is sufficient to prove that all his other 
statements must be used with great caution. 

Dr, Schiller says at the end that his article 
on the Pugio was intended for the twentieth 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but 
was withdrawn in deference to Zunz. Why 
was it written then at all P Indeed, I 
congratulate the Encyclopaedia on its with¬ 
drawal, and I condole with the Journal of 
Philology for being victimised. I beg Dr. 
Schiller’s pardon if I venture to advise him, 
in the interest of Rabbinical literature, to 
make haste with his Catalogue of 400—500 
MS., for he will never be able to finish 
the eight or ten works (among which is the 
gigantic labour of a critical edition of the 
Jerusalem Talmud) which he has promised, 
besides his expected additions to my Hebrew 
catalogue, without examining the MSS. 

A. Neubaueb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Rtjtley, having studied the structure 
of the Malvern Hills, contributed to the Geo¬ 
logical Society in the course of last session two 
papers on this subject, which have recently 
been reprinted. The author concludes that the 
Malverns represent part of an ancient district 
consisting of igneous and volcanio rocks, asso¬ 


ciated with tuffs and sedimentary deposits. He 
regards the gneissic rocks of this area as pro¬ 
bably formed from the detritus of eruptive rocks. 
The pamphlet is illustrated by numerous figures, 
from the author’s skilful pencil, showing the 
microscopic structure of the rocks of the 
Malvern Hills. 

Prof. Dittmar, of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, is about to publish 
a series of exercises in quantitative chemical 
analysis, with a treatise on gas analysis. The 
publishers are Hodge & Co., Glasgow. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The forthcoming number of the Classical 
Review (David Nutt) will contain an appeal by 
Prof. John E. B. Mayor on behalf of the 
Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexicographie ; a pro¬ 
posed scheme for a classified catalogue of 
MSS. of classical authors in English libraries, 
by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson; a second letter 
on “ Classical Education in France,” by a 
French University Professor; and reviews of 
Weil’s Demosthenes by Prof. Butcher, of Cau- 
seret’s Rhetoric of Cicero by Dr. Sandys, and of 
Knoell’s Eugippas by Prof. Sanday. 

The latest addition to the “ Bibliotheque 
Orientals Elz4virienne ” (Paris: Leroux)—a 
series as elegant in form as it is scholarly in 
substance—is Les Origines de la Poesie Persane, 
by Prof. James Darmesteter, of the College de 
France. As befits a series of papers which 
originally appeared in a daily journal, it is a 
popular summary of the little that can be 
recovered concerning the early poets who wrote 
in Persian before the classical epoch of Firdusi. 
Among these it is interesting to find the 
well-known name of Avicenna—the father 
of scholastio medicine. While drawing his 
materials from the • exhaustive collections of 
Dr. Hermann Ethe, the French professor has 
illuminated them with his wide reading and 
fine literary taste. 

M. Henri Cobdier, professor at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientates Yivantes, whose memoir 
of the late Alexander Wylie appears in the 
ourrent part of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has also published recently a little 
paper in the Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Oollec- 
tionneur (Paris: Maisonneuve) upon the Chinese 
Grammar of the Dominican Father Francisco 
Varo (Canton, 1702), together with a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of the title-page of one of 
the few copies known to exist. This particular 
copy was sold in Paris in 1882 for 1,500 frs. 
(£60); another copy, from the Sunderland 
library, is offered by Mr. Quaritch for £36. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prloos (Engraving*, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase picture* 
should pay a vliit. Very aultable for wedding and CbrUtmaa present*.— 
GKO. KkkS, 115, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


A Dictionary of Miniaturist*, Illuminators, 
Calligraphers, and Copyist *: with Refer¬ 
ences to their Works and Notices of their 
Patrons, from the Establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity to the Eighteenth Century. By 
John W. Bradley. Vol. I. A to F. 
(Bernard Quaritch.) 

Considering the immense numbers of illumi¬ 
nated and finely written MSS. in collections, 
both public and private, it is surprising how 
few of them contain any indication of the 
name of the illuminator or calligrapher by 
whom they were executed. Works contain¬ 
ing notices of the chief painters, with refer¬ 
ences to and descriptions of their principal 
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prodactions, are numerous; but, with the 
exception of Dr. Vogel’s “ Nachweisungen ” 
in the Serapeum, we have no comprehensive 
work on the artists and scribes of fine MSS., 
except such as are scattered in the catalogues 
of the libraries in which they occur, or in works 
which give copies of their productions. Such 
a work has been undertaken by Mr. J. W. 
Bradley; and, when completed, it is in¬ 
tended to form three thick octavo volumes, 
which might well have been confined to two 
volumes by closer printing. As it is, one 
inch is left between two names throughout 
the volume, as, e.g., in p. 44 there are seven 
names with only eleven lines of text, and 
consequently so many intervening spaoeB are 
left blank. 

The first volume only of the work is at 
present published. It contains notices, shorter 
or longer, of nearly eight hundred (l) calli¬ 
graphers (ornamental writers, chiefly in the 
MSS. of the seventh to the tenth centuries); 
(2) illuminators, where the finely written MS. 
has the initials decorated with paintings 
(eleventh to fifteenth centuries); (3) minia¬ 
turists, where the text is illustrated by 
miniatures or pictures (fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries); and (4) copyists (simple tran¬ 
scribers of MSS.). To these have been added 
the patrons of these different classes of book 
decorators, which bas enabled the author to 
introduce notices of many MSS. which had 
belonged to these distinguished persons but 
of which the origin is unknown. The author 
has been at great pains in examining the 
various catalogues and other works containing 
descriptions of fine MSS.; and, further, by 
personal research has brought together, for 
the first time, a number * of artistic names. 
Thus, under the letter A we find as many as 
166 entries, and 275 under the letter B. The 
list is, however, far from complete, since we 
find, eg., in Fleury’s work on the MSS. of 
Laon, among others, ascribe Bovinis, “ Bcribit 
iste liber satis utilis arte Bovinis sub genesis 
titulo”; (MS. of Rhaban Maur, twelfth cen¬ 
tury); and a second, Erictu, writer of the 
treatise of St. Ambrose on the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans (Fleury, p. 34). 

Many of these notices are, it is true, very 
short, and confined to a few lines; but the 
articles on the more famous artists—such as 
Attavante, Julio Clovio, Fouquet, &e.—are 
extended to several pages, a list being given 
of most of the known works in which their 
productions are contained. Thus, under Atta¬ 
vante there is a list of thirty-one such works, 
among which it would seem that there is not 
one in England, since the Prayer-Book in 
the Soane Museum is rejected by Mr. Bradley. 
We are enabled, however, to refer to a volume 
in the possession of Mr. Arthur Evans, the title- 
page of which is elaborately painted by Atta¬ 
vante. Of Julio Clovio we possess in England 
the commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, by Cardinal Grimani, in the Soane 
Museum; a missal dated 1537, in the collection 
of Mr. Holford; the Stuart de Rothesay MS. 
Book of Offices, British Museum, Add. MSS. 
20,927; “The Adoration of the Magi,” a 
drawing in the royal collection; a deposition 

* We have taken the trouble to count the 
number of the notices which appear in this first 
volume, extending to 788 (exclusive of names 
which are referred to their synonyms, which will 
appear in the remaining volumes}. 


from the Cross in red chalk, in the Print 
Room of the British Museum; and an en¬ 
tombment in the possession of John Rutson, 
Esq , Newby Wisk, Yorkshire. Of Fouquet’s 
drawings no specimen exists in England. 
Of the copy of Livy, with paintings by this 
artist, in the library of Tours we have an 
instructive as well as truthful appreciative 
criticism by Mrs. Pattison (Lady DUke) ( The 
Menaistance of Art in France, i., pp. 274-296). 
Of St. Dunstan there is a good account; but 
we must correot the inscription in the volume 
which the Saviour holds in his full-length por¬ 
trait, which is to be read—‘ ‘ Yenite filii, audite 
me, tiinore dni docebo vos ” (Strutt’s Horda, 
pi. xviii.). Mr. Bradley gives us the reading 
of Dunstan’s signature to one of the charters 
of King Edred, dated 949, “Ego Dunstan 
indignus abbas rege Eadredo imperante,” &c.; 
but neither he nor any other writer has 
noticed the very characteristic peculiarity of 
the inscription, which shows that Dunstan in 
commencing his signature had forgotten the 
ordinary formula “ indignus abbas,” and bad 
written “ abb ” immediately after his name, 
then recollecting that he had omitted the 
“indignus," he rubbed out the “abb,” still 
partially visible, and wrote “indignus,” &c., 
over it. We may further notice that on p. 8 
the date “ saec. 11,” is given instead of xi., 
as that of the calligrapher zElfwine; and that 
the fragment of the great Bible of St. Denis 
(Bibl. Nat. Paris, M8. Lat. No. 2) is no longer 
in tbe British Museum (Harl. M8. 7551), as 
it was honorably restored to the Paris Library 
some twenty years ago by the proper autho¬ 
rities. We may also add that a full-length 
portrait of the Monk Eadwine (the writer of 
the tripartite Psalter in Trinity College, 
Cambridge), more than a foot in height, is 
published in the Vetusta Monumcnta, the 
figure of the monk being surrounded in the 
original with the following Latin verses: 

“ Scrip tor. 

Scriptorum princeps ego nec obitura deinceps 
Laus mea nec fama, qui sine mea littera clama. 

Li ter a. 

Te tua Scriptura quern signat picta figure 
Praedicat Eadwiuum lama per secula vivam 
Ingenium cujus libri decua indicat huius.’’ 

I. 0. We « wood. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

London: Sept. 12, 1887. 

Mr. Thompson Watkin having referred to 
me by name in his communication in the 
Academy of September 3, I am bound to reply 
to the statement he has made. 

It is true that I have expressed my belief 
that the walls of Chester are of Roman date; 
but it is soaroely exact to say that the tablet 
referred to, having the representation of two 
figures—one “ an ecclesiastic in canonicals,” is 
“circa the fourteenth century.” If your cor¬ 
respondent will compare the technical details 
of the execution with those of the other sculp¬ 
tures found, which he has not yet denied to be 
Roman, he will have abundant evidence before 
him that this tablet is Roman also. The mode 
of execution in low relief is identical, and so 
are the peculiar tool marks. In addition, the 
sculpture, like so many other Roman works, is 
sunk into the stone with a frame as a margin 
to the composition. It is difficult to see how 
the face of a small basrelief can very much 


resemble any figure found on mediaeval corbels, 
especially sinoe about one half is broken away. 
Tn any case, although I cannot explain the 
figures, I can see no such resemblance. In 
addition, the characteristics of mediaeval sculp¬ 
ture, so familiar to us all, are wholly wanting. 
Writing of these figures, Mr. Roaoh Smith 
fays : 

“ They are most decidedly Romano-Britlsh, and 
the costume is quite in accordance with the many 
examples we have of Roman provincial costume. 
I see in this figure [the ecclesiastic of your corre¬ 
spondent] a female with a mirror. I will not cite 
a dictum of my own, J>ut I refer to the Bulletin 
Monumental." 

This basrelief can, therefore, hardly “ dispose,” 
as your correspondent says, “ of the assertion 
that the wall is Roman, as asserted by Mr. 
Brock.” He goes on, however, to say “ there 
being much other evidence to the same 
effect.” 

Since the recent discoveries at Chester are 
not a little remarkable, and since they afford 
so much new information, it may be of in¬ 
terest to your readers briefly to refer to their 
nature, while the above statement will be 
tested. 

The walls have been found to be constructed 
of massive blocks of sandstone, put together so 
neatly, without mortar, that I failed in one 
place to insert a penknife blade between -the 
joints. Tbe thickness is about eight feet at 
the base. The blocks are fairly well squared 
and are of enormous size, some being more 
than five feet long. This construction has been 
revealed by excavation on three sides of the 
city, while it has been always visible at other 

E oints. Uniformity of design and execution 
as, therefore, been shown to exist generally 
in the construction of the wall, indicating that 
it was the work of one people. I say the 
Romans; but your correspondent, elsewhere 
than in the Academy, has said: some Puritan 
builders of the seventeenth century for one 
portion, and during the Edwardian period for 
another. I understand, however, that he 
allows the stones to be Roman, but shifted in 
position from elsewhere at the periods named. 
Of such shifting I can find no structural traces 
whatever, while there are some which render 
any such belief untenable. Ye have found the 
original tool marks and the face remaining on 
the Roman portions of the wall which forms 
the base of the superstructure, the latter being 
of mediaeval date and later. Thi< disproves 
of the assertion that no part of the present 
walls can be earlier than the time of James I. 
owing to the actually supposed impossibility 
of the stone to endure much longer. We have 
also found that the wall at the Roodeye, stated 
to be only a few large stones laid on a quick¬ 
sand to keep up a bank (as if any such con¬ 
struction could possibly do so!), is in reality a 
massive wall of unknown thickness and depth. 
Our excavation has been carried down on the face 
of the wall for thirteen feet below the modern 
level, when it had to be abandoned owing to 
the rise of water, but the base of the wall has 
not been reached. 

Such is, in brief outline, the nature of the 
evidence now available to bear on the age of 
the walls of Chester, and I venture to think 
that it can hardly be said to tell against tbe 
Roman origin. At the close of the inspection 
by the members of the British Archaeological 
Association, to which your correspondent refers, 
our president, Sir J. A. Picton, summed up the 
evidences, and he expressed the opinion of 
everyone present that the walls were of Roman 
date. No contrary opinion was expressed 
either then or during the long period occupied 
by the visits to each of the excavations and 
some others. 

Your correspondent reports the discovery of 
an inscription and suggests a reading. WithJ 
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oat referring to some different readings, it 
may be of interest to say that, instead of a 
single inscription, no less than seven have 
already been fonnd, which are given in full 
by Mr. Frank H. Williams in the Chester 
Courant of September 7. 

While I write, notice of another has reached 
me. In addition, there are six or seven por¬ 
tions of basreliefs, either with processions of 
figures, or single figures, one bearing traces 
of colour. There are also twenty moulded 
stones, portions of architectural members, 
such as cornices, copings, a keystone of an 
arch, a length of an architrave, &c. These 
have formed parts, originally, of various build¬ 
ings, evidently of moderate size, and no 
mortar has been used in their beds any more 
than when applied to their second use as 
walling in the city rampart. The whole of 
this remarkable mass of inscriptions, sculp¬ 
tures, and moulded work, has been found 
entirely within the moderate area of the wall 
operated upon by Mr. Jones, the city sur¬ 
veyor, in showing the thickness of the wall 
for effecting some much-needed repairs to a 
portion of its extent. They tell, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. A. Riznmer, in favour of 
the Roman date; for where could any Puritan 
builder have found any such mass of Roman 
stones ready to his hand, even if he could 
build such a wall as this ? 

I hope that the notice of the discovery of so 
enormous a quantity of vestiges of Roman 
times will help to render the length of this 
communication not unacceptable to your 
readers. 

E. P. Loftus Brock. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS, BTC., AT CHESTER. 

Liverpool: Sept. IS, 1831. 

Shortly after the discovery of the tombstone 
of the Praefectus Castrorum at Chester, several 
other tombstones were found, built into the 
walls; and further “ finds ” of the same nature 
are every day taking place. At present I propose 
only to take four, of which the copies reached 
me at the same time. They are, first, a large 
soulptured stone, which, though much shattered, 
bears, like mauy others of its class, a repre¬ 
sentation of the defunct resting in a semi- 
recumbent position upon a couch, in front of 
which is a tripod table, and holding, as fre¬ 
quently is the case, a cup in his right hand. 
Below is the inscription: 

1) M 
fvri . MAXI 
MI 

MIL . LEG . XX . V . V . 

ST * * * * * XXII 
H . F . C. 

f.e., D(iis) M(anibus) Furi(i) Maximi Mil(itis) 
Legionis xx.v.v. St(ipend[iorum]) xxii. 
H(eres) F(adendum) C(uravit). The abbrevia¬ 
tion ANN. after Stipendiorum is frequently 
omitted. The upper portion of a very similar 
tombstone is the next. The defanct, as in the 
other, is lying on a couch, with the addition of 
the figure of a child at the feet. The inscription, 
however, has been on the lost portion, with the 
exception of D. M . for Diis Manibus at the 
commencement. 

The third is of a different nature. It is 
somewhat like one found at Wroxeter in the 
last century, which had an ornamental head 
(a pediment containing the face of Medusa 
within a parallelogram, with dolphins at the 
angles) and three panels below, two of which 
were inscribed, and the third left blank. The 
Chester example has the head broken off, 
though there are traces of ornamentation ; and 
below are two panels, only one of which has 


been inscribed, and even the inscription in that 
is imperfect, thus: 

* OMIT 
***VRN 
* * I VIX 

* * NXII 


It has probably been (expanded): (D)omit(ii) 
(8at)urn(in)i Yix(it) (An)n(os) xn. The v and 
R are ligulate. 

As yet I have not seen any of these inscrip¬ 
tions, and, therefore, can only rely upon the 
evidence of copies forwarded by friends. It is 
especially necessary to say this in the case of 
the remaining inscription, whioh is somewhat 
worn, and of which, though four oopies have 
been sent to me, all vary in some particular. 
The most probable version of the extant letters 
would seem to be as follows : 

D. 

CINOIN • * 

YETERANV 
VIX . AN. T.XXX 
CVR * * AEL 
CANDI 

Of the second line, I have had the readings 
CINOINIV(S), CINCIN . F .*, and CNCINEV . sent to 
me, while, as regards the fifth line, I have had 
CVRA . AEL ., CVRAV. AEL ., and CVRVA . AEL. 
It is evident that the inscription opens with the 
usual phrase, D(iis) M(anibus), and that it com¬ 
memorates a veteran of eighty years of age, 
while the monument was erected by a person 
whose cognomen was apparently Candidus. 
But as to the name of the deoeased, there is 
doubt; cincinivs, for various reasons, I think 
it cannot be. In the fifth line, also, it is 
doubtful whether we have Cura, Curavit, 
Curam agente or Curante. The ends of the 
lines are broken off for apparently some distance. 
I hope to return to the study of this stone 
again, after inspecting it. 

Among the latest discoveries is a stone which 
apparently names the second legion, leg . n . 
avg ; but, until I hear more, or inspect it, I 
refrain from putting either it or the remaining 
inscriptions in print. 

W . Thompson Watkin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours propose to hold an art union, the 
profits of which will be devoted to the advance¬ 
ment of water-colour art in this country. 
Pictures to be distributed in prizes have been 

f romised from members not only of the 
nstitute but also of the Royal Academy, 
numbering more than one thousand, and of the 
aggregate value of about £13,000, which is 
largely in excess of the amount ever offered in 
any previous art union. In addition to his 
chance in the drawing for prizes, every sub¬ 
scriber of one guinea will receive a reproduction 
in photogravure of Sir James Linton’s picture, 
“ The Declaration of War.” A public exhibi¬ 
tion of the prize pictures will be held in the 
galleries of the Institute during tho month of 
October next; and the ballot for prizes will 
take plaoe some time in June, 1888. Messrs. 
Cassell & Company have been appointed agents 
for the sale of tickets, and also for the distribu¬ 
tion of the presentation prints. 

M. Naville is engaged in the preparation of 
a third edition of his memoir, The Store City of 
Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. 

The recent death of Sir Samuel Ferguson 
was a great loss to Irish archaeology and 
especially to the study of Oghams. In the 
year 1884 he delivered in Edinburgh the Rhind 
Lectures on Archaeology, the subject selected 


by him being that of Ogham Inscriptions; but 
before the lectures were completely through 
the press he went to his rest, deeply lamented 
by a wide circle of friends whom his geniality 
and devotion to research had attached to him. 
The lectures are now before us, consisting of 
an octavo volume of 164 pages, published in 
Edinburgh by David Douglas. Not the least 
interesting portion of the work is that in which 
Sir Samuel gives a short sketch of the history 
of previous Oghamists, such as Windele, 
Horgan and Brash, all belonging to what he 
calls the Munster School, whose enthusiasm 
and energy he duly appreciates without accept¬ 
ing their conclusions as to the pre-Christian 
origin of the monuments for which they did so 
much; but in his generosity he makes too 
much of the more pretentious and more sterile 
method of studying Oghams inaugurated by 
the Bishop of Limeriok. Sir Samuel is very 
sparing in his interpretation of the inscriptions, 
and, on the whole, a good deal more correct in 
his readings than Brash; but we cannot help 
thinking that he put too much trust in paper 
casts and photographs of them, if they are as 
liable to mislead in the matter of Oghams as in 
that of other kinds of lettering. We think 
that the value of the book is seriously lessened 
by extracting, from an illegible Ogham in 
Wales, a legend involving the history of 
Merlin’s birth as “the mis-bom son of the 
mm.” We cannot readily believe that a people 
who wrote as little as those who used the 
Ogham character would oommit that sort of 
thing to writing. Lady Ferguson’s aooount, in 
the preface, of the varying fortunes of a hunt 
for Oghams is highly readable, though we 
gather from a map that there is something 
wrong in her aooount of her visit with Sir 
Samuel to Dunmore Head, and the untoward 
accident that carried the paper cast into the 
maw of the wild Atlantic. 


MUSIC. 

ROWROTHAH’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

History of Music. Yol. 3." By J. F. Eow- 

botham. (Trilbner.) 

This third volume commences with the 
decline of Greek art, and the Sophists are 
named as the chief cause of that deoline. It 
began, however, with Euripides, who introduced 
into his plays “Monodies”—songs or scenas 
sung by a single actor; for, however beautiful 
and melodious, they were generally not essential 
to the action of the drama. Lucian, indeed, tells 
us of Hercules “warbling away, with a calm 
disregard of his lionskin and his club.” Then 
the chromatic style, introduced by Agatho, is 
regarded by Mr. Rowbotham as another nail 
driven into the coffin of Greek art. It is curious 
to note that the chromatic element favoured by 
Cypriano di Rore, and the Monodies of Galilei 
in the sixteenth century, were the foundation of 
modem musical art; but we must distinguish 
between the use and abuse of a thing, not to 
mention the different surroundings amid which 
Greek art declined and Christian art flourished. 

After noticing in the second chapter the 
labours of the grammarian Aristophanes in the 
matter of prosody, the speculations of Ptolemy, 
and the “Monochord”theorems of Euclid, our 
author turns to Rome, and describes the panto¬ 
mime, “ the last stage of the Pagan drama,” 
and also the musical manias of the Emperor 
Nero. But a new art was springing up among 
the persecuted Christians. At first they 
“ muttered and mumbled,” says the historian. 
In speaking of the absence of rhythm in the 
earliest Christian music he reminds us that the 
ancient Hebrew scriptures, and, still more, the 
rude translations, had nothing metrical about 
them. But we may note, in passing, that a 
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paper read by the Rev. 0. J. Ball, at Vienna, 
at the seventh Congress of Orientalists in 
September, 1886, seems to show clearly that 
prosody “was not unknown to the singers of 
Israel.” Of course, Mr. Rowbotham is perfectly 
correct so far as the translations are concerned. 
He traces Christian music step by step from 
the catacombs upwards. The early Christians 
set themselves against singing, which Jerome 
calls “the vanity of the theatres.” At Constan¬ 
tinople, where “ the people slipped into 
Christianity without well seeing how the 
change came,” Pagan art undoubtedly influ¬ 
enced Christian song; and the Pagan elements 
of rhythm, of syllabic treatment of words, and 
of the fourth of the soale as the principal note, 
caused Augustine, while pleased with its effect, 
to speak of its danger in that it was opposed to 
genuine Christian music. Gregory may have 
adopted some of the Byzantine graces; but 
beyond this Mr. Rowbotham thinkB there was 
little in common between Pagan song and 
Christian psalm. 

Chap. v. deals with musical notation, and 
Mr. Rowbotham traces its history from the 
earliest times. The singularly clear manner in 
which he describes primitive signs and their 
developments shows how thoroughly he has 
mastered his subject. The upstroke / and 
downstroke \ of Aristophanes formed the basis 
of the Armenian notation ; from this were 
evolved the Gregorian Neumes, and the 
“ Spirits and Bodies ” of the Byzantines. Our 
author does not pretend to explain every shape, 
for many changes may be accounted for simply 
by the carelessness or the caprice of penmen; 
but he traces generally the evolution of a later 
system of notation from an earlier one. 

Chap. vi. is concerned with the introduction 
of Gregorian music into Spain, France, and 
Britain. Charlemagne, we are told, used 
frequently to attend the practices in his own 
private chapel, and conduct the singers with 
his staff. This reminds one of Frederick the 
Great, who used to attend the opera rehearsals 
with full score in hand, and call attention to 
any mistakes. 

Mr. Rowbotham has naturally much to say 
about the famous Monastery of St. Gall, and 
about the Antiphonary, supposed to be a genuine 
copy of the one written by Gregory for St. 
Peter’s at Rome. The importance of the school 
of St. Gall justifies the long descriptions 
which are given of the services, and of the 
famous men who lived there. There was the 
Abbot Salomon, under whom music began to 
be copied in great quantities; the celebrated 
monk Notker, skilled in hymn-writing; and 
the bold and dashing Tutilo. Hymns, -with 
their rhythmic movement, influenced Gregorian 
song ; and the free proses became syllabic 
sequences. 

Soon after the death of Notker came the one- 
thousandth year, but not the long-predicted 
Judgment Day; and “the world, disabused 
of its terrors, began to laugh.” “‘Eyrie 
Eleisons ’ begun to pass into carols, and 
hymns and sequences into popular tunes.” We 
now read about the Feast of Asses, the Pope 
of Fools, and “ other such travesties of religious 
rites.” Then, with the dances of the peasants, 
triple time was bom into the mediaeval world. 
But more important than the birth of triple 
time was that of harmony. Or new birth, 
shall we call it ? For Mr. Rowbotham who 
fully believes harmony to have been known to 
the ancients, says : “ This style [accompanying 
the voice in fifths and fourths] we may either 
imagine to have sustained itself from classical 
times, or to have developed naturally in the 
growth of so many new thongs during the Dark 
Ages.” And now he has to speak about 
Hucbald, and Guido, and Franco. A clear and 
detailed account is given of the notation and 
the crude harmonies of Hucbald. Mr. Row¬ 


botham seems to have studied the Musica 
Enchiriadis to better advantage than any of 
his predecessors. There seems very little doubt 
—in spite of the assertions of Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren—that consecutive fourths and fifths 
were really sung. Mr. Rowbotham speaks of 
the organ played with two hands as helping to 
develop harmony. But before and during 
Hucbaid’s time there was no keyboard at all. 
Still there might have been harmony, for we 
read of the slides being managed by the 
organist with the help of two assistants. In 
speaking about Guido and his inventions, our 
historian is fully aware that some critics have 
denied that the Benedictine invented anything 
at all; but he reminds us, and fairly too, that 
to oontrovert the statements of tradition is of 
inconsiderable importance to the due concep¬ 
tion of history. He tells the story of Guido’s 
life by the aid of monkish chronides; and 
though much of it be fiction, the musical 
history of the period is impressed on the mind 
in not unpleasant fashion. 

Just as Mr. Rowbotham had shown the 
various phases of notation in the earliest times, 
so now he patiently describes all the efforts 
made previous to Guido’s time to simplify the 
signs and render them more precise; for in the 
Neiimae, it is justly observed, there was “ a 
wide margin of laxity.” And again, with 
fullness of detail, he discusses Franco, who did 
for values of notes what Guido had done for 
pitch. 

Our historian is ever bent on showing the 
relation of things; hence, when he comes to 
speak about the popular songs of the wander¬ 
ing minstrels, he reminds us that they were 
modelled on hymns, as, in fact, had been the 
case a century or two earlier. Mr. Rowbotham 
has such a graphic pen that one readily 
excuses the space devoted to these wander¬ 
ing minstrels. He bids us follow one as he 
enters a village. The women are knitting 
before their doors, the men lounging about; 
the fellow sings, attracts attention, gets food 
and shelter in a cottage in return for his music, 
and afterwards joins in the evening sports, 
helping the dancing with a roundelay or jig. 
So the past is brought vividly before us. But 
the minstrels could do more than play or 
sing. “ I,” says the minstrel Robert le Mains, 
after narrating his musical and poetical accom¬ 
plishments, 

“ can throw knives into the air, and catch them 
without cutting my flogers. I can do dodges with 
string, most extraordinary and amusing. I can 
balance chairs, and make tables dance. I can 
throw a somersault, and walk on my head.” 

The Guild Day of the Alsatian Lodge of 
Minstrels, as given by Mattheson in his Critica 
Musica, is told at length. 

The chapter on the violin is extremely inter- 
estiog. The ancestors of the modern violin, 
the Rehab, the Marabba, came from Arabia; 
but the Arabs borrowed from the Persians, and 
the latter probably from the Indians. Or, as 
our historian puts it, 1 ' Alexander the Great may 
have heard it [t.e., an instrument of the violin 
kind] from the Indian hamlets as he sailed down 
the Indus to the sea.” Tet he speaks of the 
claim of the Saxons to an independent invention 
of a violin. But, even if he cannot trace any 
resemblance between the names of the instru¬ 
ments, ought he not to admit some connexion 
between Teuton and Persian ? Mr. Rowbotham 
is in his element in discussing the glories of 
Bagdad, Cordova, and Granada. But when he 
has told his tales of Arabian magnificence and 
luxury, he comes to the Arabian scales, whiob 
have, he maintains, exercised so marked an 
influence on European music. The Greeks 
placed the semitone first in the tetraohord; 
but in the scale of the Middle Ages it 
occupies the second place, and in the diatonic 
system of the Arabians the third place. This 


tetraohord and the hexachord of Guido Mr. 
Rowbotham considers to be the parents of the 
modem major scale. 

And then we pass on to the troubadours. 
In their music our writer discovers the forms of 
the Rondo and the Fugue. And he touches, 
too, on the first rude elements of harmony out¬ 
side the church. But he says nothing about 
the early Britons, and the glee-men of Saxon 
times whom Sir A. G. Ouseley describes “ as 
the forerunners of the minstrels and trouba¬ 
dours of a succeeding age.” 

Has Mr. Rowbotham finished his History 
of Music P At the dose of this third volume 
is written for the first time “finis.” We hope 
he has more to tell us. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The prospectus of the thirty-second series of 
the Crystal Palace Concerts has just been 
issued. They will commence on Saturday, 
October 8, when Master Josef Hofmann will 
play a Beethoven Concerto. The hundredth 
anniversary of the production of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” will be commemorated on 
October 29 by a performance of all its principal 
solo and ensemble pieces. English music will 
not be neglected. Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new 
oratorio “Ruth” will be given on December 
17. Besides this work, we notice a Concert 
Overture by Mr. G. J. Bennett and a New 
Suite of Ballet Airs by Mr. A. G. Thomas. 
Mr. Manns will, as usual, be the conductor. 

The Borough of Hackney Choral Associa¬ 
tion, of which Mr. E. Prout is conductor, will 
again give four public concerts during the 
coming winter in the Shoreditch Town Hall. 
The first of these, on Monday, October 31, will 
appropriately be devoted to Mr. Prout’s new 
cantata, “The Red Cross Knight,” which has 
been specially composed for ike Huddersfield 
Choral Society, and is to be first produced by 
them a few weeks earlier. The other piece by 
an English composer is Mr. F. Corder’s “ The 
Bridal of Triermain,” which was written for 
the last Wolverhampton festival. The pro¬ 
spectus further comprises Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” and “ 114th Psalm,” Hadyn’s Sym¬ 
phony in E flat, and Schumann’s cantata 
“Paradise and the Peri”—which last has not 
been heard in London since its performance by 
this association in 1883. 
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Copies of the Academy can also le obtained 
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Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Heywood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ (Euvres Inedites de Victor Hugo.”— Chases 
Fuss. (Paris: Hetzel.) 

Things Seen. By Victor Hugo. In 2 vols. 

(Boutledge.) 

It is very seldom that the researches of the 
most pious executors among the unpublished 
MSS. of the most eminent authors result in 
the production of works which add materially 
to our literary wealth. It is almost unheard 
of for such publications to possess at the 
same time independent value of their own, 
while they also increase at once our know¬ 
ledge of a well-known writer and our admira¬ 
tion for his genius. The present volume, 
descriptive of “things seen ” by Victor Hugo, 
is of this exceptional character. Its contents 
have either been selected with rare judgment 
and felicity by the editor, or they have been 
drawn from notebooks or memoranda of a 
special class, deliberately kept by the writer 
when in the prime of his faculties, for mixed 
autobiographical, historical, and literary pur¬ 
poses. 

The most remarkable characteristic of these 
papers, and especially of the earliest in date 
(1838-45), is their extreme sobriety of style. 

There is, if anything, a laboured directness 
and simplicity of statement, an even ex¬ 
aggerated reserve, an over-scrupulous avoid¬ 
ance of comment or colouring, which, on the 
part of the author of Notre Dame, gives the 
impression of their having been written as a 
deliberate exercise or study in another genre 
than the one which was habitual or natural 
to him. In so far as the effort after a Defoe¬ 
like realism is over-strained or over-apparent, 
of course the literary value of the studies 
themselves is impaired; but, on the other 
hand, it is interesting to find that in the 
prime of his powers and reputation Victor 
Hugo was so far conscious of the “ defects of 
his qualities” as to prescribe this sort of 
discipline for himself, and in most cases the 
effect appropriate to the style is after all 
fairly produced. Thus in the “ Journal d’un 
Passant,” describing the imeute of May 12, 

1839, the description of the things to be seen 
in the streets, just as they come—comic, 
tragic, or insignificant—succeeds in a dozen 
pages in giving one of the clearest pictures 
in French literature of the incoherence and 
aimlessness of most Parisian street-fighting, 
and how entirely the result of such outbreaks 
depends upon the chapter of accidents, alto¬ 
gether beyond the control of individuals or 
even parties. 

Sometimes, as in the “ FunSrailles de Napo- have made a clever, amusing, and brave man 
16on,” the subject-matter is of itself interest- but he was born mean, and she had failed to 
ing. The ceremony resolved on when Thiers make him generous: “ Liberal, tant qu’on 
■was in power, and carried out grudgingly, voudra; g6n6reux, non”—a verdict which 
■with much display of gilt, tinsel, and plaster is entirely confirmed by the poet’s aocount of 


statues, by his successor, was, perhaps, not in 
itself inappropriate to the memory of a hero, 
himself such a mixture of irou and day. 
The poet naturally wished that such mag¬ 
nificence as there was should be real; and, 
when invited to a “private view” of the 
coffin, he urged the maker to apply for per¬ 
mission to use gold instead of copper gilt for 
the one word, “ Napoleon,” inscribed upon it, 
and easily prevailed upon M. Thiers to view 
the matter in the same light; but the addi¬ 
tional cost was to be 20,000 francs, and 
Thiers’ fall followed within three days. So 
Hugo remained in doubt whether the letters 
were after all solid gold or no. He could only 
affirm positively that the saddle used by j 
Napoleon at Marengo was borne in the pro. 
cession by the sober old property horse that 
had figured for the last ten years in all the 
military funerals of the capital; and that the 
minister of the interior was much grieved 
over the £10 a day which the state had to 
spend on candles for the ohapel, while the 
coffin was lying in state at the Invalides. 

The three reminiscences bearing date 
between 1843 and 1845 refer to things heard 
rather than seen. The first reports a con 
versation between Boyer- Collard and Bal 
lanche, with Victor Hugo for audience, while 
the throe were waiting for the Academy to 
begin a sitting. The talk is of Charles X., and 
the single-minded persistency with which he 
upset his own throne: “ C’est Charles X 
qui a renverse Charles X.,” they all agree 
“ C’etait toujours le Comte d’Artois, iln’avait 
pas chang6.” He prided himself upon this 
unchangeable character; and, with rather sur¬ 
prising openmindedness, he esteemed the only 
other Frenchman who had changed as little 
as himself since ’89. He and La Fayette were 
the only men of the age; and Victor Hugo, 
who plays the part of chorus, agrees that their 
brains were made in much the same fashion, 
only they happened to have a different idea 
lodged in them. Bover-Collard then described 
a scene between Charles and his ministers 
in February 1830, which might have pre¬ 
cipitated the events of July, but for the 
sobering effect of a remark of M. de Fourtalis, 
that if these were the orders for to-morrow, 
the king had better tell them at once his 
intentions pour apris-demain. Koyer-Collard 
concludes: “ Au reste, tous ces details la ne 
seront pas rocueillis et ne seront jamais de 
l’histoiro”; to which Hugo, mindful of the 
note-book now opened to the world, discreetly 
replies, “ Peut-Stre.” 

Louis - Philippe’s confidences respecting 
Mdme. de Genlis are very curious. He and 
his sister, the future Mme. Adelaide, liked 
and admired her, in spite of the somewhat 
Spartan and very theoretical education which 
they received from her hands. When the 
accounts of governess and pupils are com¬ 
pared, it can scarcely be doubted that she 
deserves credit for having made the best 
of the somewhat middling material com¬ 
mitted to her, while she discerned more 
clearly than anyone else the limits of her 
own success. Out of a naturally dull, tire¬ 
some, and cowardly prince she claimed to 


his attitude towards his crazy, would-be 
assassins. The astuteness attributed in his 
day to Louis-Philippe was not much more 
profound than that of his successor. But it is 
amusing to find him imploring Hugo to 
believe that he is only an honest man, not 
half as clever as his enemies wish to make 
out; and we are indebted to him also for 
preserving Talleyrand’s verdict upon Thiers, 
that it was his great misfortune to have been 
born in an age when he could not be made a 
cardinal. One of the touches which helps to 
give a sort of artistic unity to this volume of 
jottings is that, on almost the last page, we 
meet this cardinal manqud installed as Chef 
du Pouvoir Exeoutif, and receiving the author, 
who comes to intercede tor Bochefort and the 
Communards, though his wounded patriotism 
prevents his enjoyment of the eminence from 
being unalloyed. 

The greater part of the volume in bulk is 
taken up by the entries between 1846 and 
1850. These show the poet in the rather 
unfamiliar character of a criminal judge, 
associated with his dignity as Pair de France. 
Thus he has to sit in judgment on Lecomte 
and Joseph Henri, both what may be called 
threequarter-witted criminals, who had fired 
on Louis Philippe. The former was of the 
surly, brutal type, more or less crazed with 
anger at dismissal from the royal forest ser¬ 
vice ; the other, a shopkeeper, apparently 
actuated by the same sort of crazy vanity as 
Guiteau. In the case of Lecomte there were 
232 peers voting, of whom 196 found the 
accused guilty of “parricide,” 33 voted 
simply for death, and three followed Victor 
Hugo in voting for perpetual detention on the 
ground of insanity. The majority, it was 
said, wished to leave the beau rdle of clemency 
to Louis Philippe, whose native meanness 
showed itself in refusing to commute the 
sentence unless his responsible ministers 
advised him to do so, which they could 
scarcely be expected to do in the face of his 
own evident bias. The effect produced was 
evidently unfavourable; for at the next trial 
only 14 voted for death, 133 for penal servi¬ 
tude for life, while Victor Hugo’s following 
rose to 13. On both occasions his short 
speeches, as reported by himself, were tem¬ 
perate and judicious. He refrained from 
dwelling on his abstract objections to capital 
punishment, and argued the case for holding 
both offenders to be irresponsible in such a 
way as to offend no prejudices and to rally 
round himself the nucleus of a respectable 
minority. 

A visit to the Conciergerie in the same 
year supplies matter for an article which 
somehow pleases one better, published forty 
years afterwards, than if it had been written, 
as it easily might have been, to please an able 
editor of the day. His interest in the prison 
is manifold—historical, archaeological, social, 
and administrative. He finds the prison 
bread detestable, while the governor is 
delighted with the speoimen sent every day 
for his own consumption by the fortunate 
baker who has the contract. Hugo suggested 
that it was possible one kind of bread might 
be delivered to the officials and another to the 
prisoners. The idea was new; but he had the 
satisfaction of learning that the bread was in 
consequence virifli et ameliori. He t> Iked to 
the juvenile offenders, who then, as now, 
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objected strongly to be sent lor years to a 
reformatory for offences which would only 
entail a few weeks’ imprisonment upon adults; 
and he found his benevolence ratherSr'vd by a 
lad who would tell him nothing but lies, and 
that he was going to appeal against his sen¬ 
tence. Still more distressing was the havoc 
wrought by ignorant architects and improvers 
in a famous thirteenth-century hall, with four 
vast chimneys in the corners, of which only 
one was left unmutilated. Victor Hugo 
revenged himself by writing on a central 
pillar the following commemoration of the 
three architects who had left their traces on 
the Palais de Justice, Saint-Germain des Pres, 
and Saint-Denis : 

“ Un sizaine vaut one longue ode 
Four chanter Debret, Pejre et Oodde; 
L’olson gloussant, Pane qui brait, 

Fetent Qcdde, Pejre et Debret; 

Et le dindon, digne compare, 

Admire Debret, Oodde et Pejre.” 

The society for the protection of ancient 
monuments might do worse than take a hint 
from this impromptu, and call upon some of 
its poet members to see if they could not 
make the way of transgressors hard to them 
with a few epigrams. 

In these pages we find the Devolution of 
1848 casting its shadows before in ways 
plainly recognisable by any impartial looker-on. 
In 1847 a more than usually magnificent fete 
is given by the Due de Montpensier; and 
Victor Hugo notes, not without surprise, that 
the people, instead of accepting the luxury of 
the rich as “ good for trade,” watch such 
manifestations of it with an angTy envy, 
aggravating their own misery. Then followed 
a fatal series of scandals in high life : suicides, 
murders, and peculation among the highest 
civil and military functionaries and repre¬ 
sentatives of the old noblme combine, with 
the utter silliness and brutality of fashionable 
amusements, to disgust the populace with their 
ruling classes; and Victor Hugo, who was 
brought judicially in contact with some of 
the criminals, was unfeignedly ashamed and 
alarmed for the country, even while still able 
to believe that the offenders were sufficiently 
sensitive to find the punishment of dishonour 
by itself a sufficient deterrent. In the trial of 
President Testeand General Cubi&res, however, 
we see that the poet still succeeded in keep¬ 
ing himself “ head uppermost” ; for, in spite 
of a strong impression at starting in favour of 
the innocence of the accused, he was convinced 
by the evidence as produced, and only thought 
the chief offender might be let off with the 
loss of civil rightB, because he assumed that 
the torture of the trial must have been as 
great to him as to the honest men among the 
judges. 

Between the Devolution of 1848 and the 
coup (Pitot Victor Hugo was to Borne extent 
tUtorienti , and the fact is refieoted in his 
reminiscences. Personally and socially he was 
at his ease with all the leading statesmen and 
men of letters of the Bostoration. Politically 
and socially his views were more advanced 
than those of my other man moving in the 
same circles; but he had too many other 
points in common with them to isolate himself, 
and he was never nearer to practical wisdom 
and practical influence than during this period, 
when the expression of all his sentiments was 
tempered by respect for the audience, •frhich 


he knew to be only partially sympathetic. As 
regards everything except first principles, he 
htd less in common with the men of ’48 than 
with the professional politicians they dis¬ 
placed; and it was worse still when exile 
threw him into the company of the least 
eminent of the survivors of these men. It is 
hardly too much to say that in 1853, the date 
of a curious story of a Bonapartist spy, the 
isolation of exile had already begun to tell 
upon the author’s style and judgment in the 
way which caused his later works to be left 
too exclusively to the mercy of his imagina¬ 
tion. It ought to be noted, to the credit of 
the exiles, that the spy gained their confidence 
by bis poverty and dependence on their 
generosity, so that, when Victor Hugo refused 
to let him be executed, any more than Le 
Comte, they were able to protect themselves 
against further betrayals by getting him locked 
up for debt in the Guernsey gaol. 

Among other miscellaneous passages of 
interest may be mentioned a visit to Villemain 
while suffering from insanity; and two 
“choses vues,” one of which the editors name 
as the origin of Fantine in Let Miter ablet, 
while the other may serve to excuse one oi 
the impossible characters in 1?Homme qui Hit. 
Nothing written in the earlier years is open 
to the kind of criticism invited by a phrase on 
almost the last page, where a young woman 
in the train from Versailles, who turns out to 
be an admirer, is described as “une ame 
charmante qui a de bien beaux yeux.” 

Edith Sim cox. 


The Hittory of Netobury. By Walter Money. 

(Parkers.) 

M&. Money is already well known as an 
authority upon the subject of the antiquities 
of Berkshire. The county has until recently 
been very much neglected by the writers of 
local history; and the author of the imposing 
volume before us is probably right in saying 
that the ground covered by his labours is 
unoccupied by any existing book. The revision 
of the texts of our ancient chronicles and 
the publication and rearrangement of public 
records have made it possible to compile a 
minute and accurate account of separate towns 
and districts which it would have been hope¬ 
less for the great antiquaries of the last 
century, with all their learning and energy, 
to attempt with any hope of success. The 
difficulties of the modem author arise from 
the copiousness of his materials. An ex¬ 
haustive survey of all that his known or can 
be reasonably inferred as to the history of an 
ancient manor or borough would have to be 
drawn on so large a scale as to make it 
impossible for the general public to give its 
time or attention to the subject; and the 
interest even of the local reader might be 
painfully strained by a too perfect elaboration 
of the annals of his particular neighbourhood. 
The author of the Hittory of Newbury has 
suffered to some extent from the over¬ 
abundance of information. He has been 
compelled, as he states, to omit numerous 
extracts from the parochial register and cor¬ 
poration records which exist at Newbury in 
a very perfect state of preservation; and, on 
the other hand, he has been led by considera¬ 
tions of local interest to compile somewhat too 
minute a chronicle of the events which have 


taken place in his neighbourhood during the 
last three generations. 

The borough has been the scene of many 
interesting events, from the time when the 
famous Jack of Newbury kept a hundred 
looms going in his house, and marched to 
Flodden Field with a hundred white-ooated 
retainers, to the day when Sir John Throck¬ 
morton won his bet that a coat should be 
made between sunrise and sunset ont of wool 
which should have been growing that morning 
on the baoks of two Southdown sheep. The 
coat was exhibited to the world in 1851, and 
the details of the strange feat are commemo¬ 
rated in a popular print. Perhaps the town 
is now best known for the part which it took 
in the Civil War. The battle of 1643, in 
which Falkland died, and the indecisive 
struggle of the following year, have been 
described by the author in a separate work, 
which met with a very favourable reception. 
The reader|of this volume has the advantage of 
the author’s experience, and will find all that 
he requires to know about this part of the 
war described with conciseness, but with full 
mastery of every detail. An interesting 
account is added of the visit of Charles II. 
to the battlefield where he had been present 
as Prince of Wales twenty years before, and 
of a somewhat later visit of Mr. Secretary 
Pepys, who came to Newbury 
“ and there dined; and musick ; a song of the 
old Cavalier of Queen Elizabeth’s, and how he 
was changed upon coming in of the King, did 
please me mightily, and 1 did cause W. Hewer 
to write it out.” 

A century after his time Newbury was known 
to all the world as one of the busiest points 
on the old Bath road. Before the age of 
railways began, every traveller who used a 
mail-coach or had heard of a flying stage- 
chaise, was quite familiar with the “ Globe ” 
at Newbury and the “ George and Pelican ” 
at Speenhamland. It is to be hoped that the 
new line of railway, from which great things 
are expected, will restore to the ancient town 
some of that commercial importance which it 
retained for so many generations. 

Mr. Money has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the ancient history of the locality. 
He begins, as in duty bound, with a descrip¬ 
tion of the supposed site of the Doman 
station of “ Spinae,” which is not unreason¬ 
ably identified with the small village of 
Speen. Two of the military routes described 
in the Antonine Itinerary appear to have 
passed through this station on the way from 
the junction at Silchester to the fortress of 
Caerleon, passing by Bath and Gloucester. 
An excellent map of the remains of these 
Doman roads is accompanied by a summary 
of all that is really known on this difficult 
subject, but it is unlikely that any certain 
conclusion can ever be attained as to the 
exact facts of the case. After the English 
occupation was complete the Doman station 
seems to have disappeared, if we may judge 
by a charter cited from Kemble (but not quite 
correctly explained in the text), in which a 
King of Mercia granted to the Abbey of 
Abingdon, “Wickham, with all that un¬ 
divided wood which is called Spene, Wohan- 
lech, and Trinlech.” The “new burg,” 
which grew into the borough of Newbury, is 
not separately described in Domesday Book ; 
Mr. Money, however, shows by record evi- 
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dence that it existed in 1079, and has good 
xeason for believing that it was, at least in 
part, included in the description of the manor 
of TTlvritone. This manor belonged to “ Ul- 
ward the White ” before the Conquest, and 
was then granted to that Ernulf de Heading 
who afterwards, on a quarrel with Wil¬ 
liam Rufus, threw up his great English 
estates and died orusading in the Holy 
Land. The devolution of the title to 
the Berksbire portion of these estates till 
they became the property of William Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke, is worked out with great 
care and ingenuity. This part of the subject is 
followed by an interesting account of a MS. 
poem of the thirteenth century, which gives a 
full description of the siege of Newbury 
Castle in the year 1152. This document 
contains a number of facts about the life of 
the great earl which were not previously 
known. It seems to have been drawn up by 
order of his son under the direction of an eye¬ 
witness of the siege. It was purchased for 
£380 by the late 8ir Thomas Phillips at the 
sale of the Savile collection in 1861. 

The history of the borough of Newbury is 
carefully traced down through various noble 
and rojal owners to the time of James I., 
when it was finally granted on a fee-farm 
tenure to the mayor and corporation. A great 
number of other incidents are interwoven 
with the story, all described in an interesting 
way. Particular attention has been given to 
the story of the martyrdoms under Queen 
Mary ; but the author has omitted the details 
of the earlier persecution in the reign of 
Henry VIII., which used to be described by 
Hr. Twisse, of Newbury, as the beginning of 
the Reformation. One or two other omissions 
may be noted, with a view to the require¬ 
ments of another edition. It would be well 
to insert some notice of the natural history 
of the locality, especially with regard to the 
rare plants described by Ray, and the cele¬ 
brated trout and crawfish mentioned by Coxe 
in his Magna Britannia. The tradition of 
the “Beaver Island” should be supplemented 
by a reference to the account in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions for 1757 of the beaver- 
remains which were found in a peatmoss near 
Newbury. Chaklbs Elios. 


After Paradise, with other Poems. By Robert, 
Earl of Lytton. (David Stott.) 

There is much in this book that recalls the 
author's striking and beautiful Fables in Song. 
It does not, I think, on the whole, maintain 
so high a level; but it has the same special 
merit, the some mixture of romantic thought 
with piercing operfus from life and experience, 
reminding one of the finer work of the elder 
Lord Lytton—the same defect, as I venture 
to think it, of mingling real poetry with a 
hard and gritty humour, a crackling of thorns 
under a pot. No doubt this sort of thing can 
be done, and done successfully; but it requires 
a Byron or a Browning to do it; the wit 
and satire require to be more radiant, more 
spiritual and imaginative, than Lord Ly tton’s. 
There is poetry in epigrams, at times; but 
the working-up to an epigrammatic point is 
not in itself a poetical process; the machinery 
inevitably oreaks a little, and the result is 
something which we do not readily forget, 
which yet we find it hard to love as poetry. 


Let me give an example of what has been 
said. The poem from whioh the book takes 
its name is a series of legends of the life of 
Adam and Eve after their expulsion from 
Paradise. The first series consists of the 
legends of poetry, music, love, and the ideal. 
These are the reminiscences of past perfec¬ 
tion, granted to man as consolations after 
“ eternity has been cloven in twain,” the 
infinite past from the infinite future, by the 
archangel’s sword (pp. 23-4). Adam’s last 
glimpse of Paradise melts into a dream. 
When he wakes to his life of exile, his dream 
is all but forgotten: 

“ Tet did its unremember’d secret claim 
Release from dull oblivion’s daily yoke 
In moments rare. He knew not whence they 
came, 

Nor was it in his power to rtinvoke 
Their coming: but at times thro’ all his frame 
He felt them, like an inward voice that spoke 
Of things which have on earth no utter'd name; 
And sometimes like a sudden light they broke 
Upon his darkest hours, and put to shame 
His dull despondency, his fierce unrest, 

His sordid toil, and miserable strife. 

These rare brief moments Adam deemed hie 
best, 

And called them all Tbi Pobthi op Lira.” 

The grace and force of the expression almost 
conceals the triteness of the thought; but 
when, time after time, some Aesopian moral 
of this kind is palpably worked-up to, and 
finally presented to us, clear and plain, we 
see the trick too well, and what we 
begin to expect we begin almost to dis¬ 
like. The “Legend of Music,” (pp. 29-47) 
is the finest thing in the book. If I 
remember rightly, its main thought—man’s 
power of making or recognising music 
in the blending but discordant clamours of 
beast, and tree, and fiends, and waves—has 
been touched and developed with great power 
in “ Paracelsus.” But here, though the 
language tends towards the extravagant and 
rhetorical, the thought is finely maintained, 
and, there is no “ moral,” save the quiet record 
of the triumph of Jubal. The “Legend of 
Love,” and that of “The Ideal,” might 
really be one poem, and the former would 
gain by the amalgamation. Here also the 
expression is incomparably better than the 
thought. Adam walks through the world, 
haunted by the contrast between the Eve at 
his side and the remembered Eve of Paradise. 

“ That phantom, faultless fair 
(The unforgotten Eve of Paradise, 

Beautiful as he first beheld her there, 

Ere any tear had dimmed her glorious eyes), 

Long after Paradise itself had been 
By him forgotten, haunted Adam’s gaze. 

And Adam made comparison between 
The faithful partner of his faultful days, 

Who strayed, and sinned, and suffered by his 
side, 

And that imagined woman. With a sigh, 

Her unattainable beauty, when he died, 

Adam bequeathed to his posterity, 

Who called it The Ideal. 

And mankind 

Still cherish it, and still it cheats them all. 

For, with the Ideal Woman in his mind, 

Fair as she was in Eden ere the Fall, 

Still each doth discontentedly compare 
The sad associate of his earthly lot; 

And still the earthly woman seems less fair 
Than her ideal image unforgot.” 

Yes, we know—it is the child’s discovery— 

“ The world is hollow, and my doll is stuffed 
with straw, and so, if you please, I should 
like to be a nun.” But what have poets, who 


should be climbing Parnassus, to do with 
melodiously running down it in this style f 
It is the very function of poetry to keep us 
mindful that dreams are realities, and the 
only realities. There are several touches of 
Browning in this book, but where is the 
touch of “ By the Fireside,” or “ One Word 
More”? 

The second series, entitled “Man and 
Beast,” is, on the whole, slighter and more 
humorous in quality, yet not devoid of pathos 
—witness pp. 74-5, 88-90. The “ Legend of 
! Eve’s Jewels ” and the “Legend of Fable” 
(pp. 93-115) are exceedingly clever and grace¬ 
ful—the latter especially so; the Envoi to 
Aesop, unknown yet well known, is very 
neat. Here is its last Btanza: 

“ Great Sire of Fable ! age to age 
Extends from north to south. 

From east to west, thine heritage, 

That grows from mouth to mouth. 

And, with its growth still growing thus, 

Thou art thyself grown fabulous." 

Of the remaining poems, the longer ones 
seem to me the less good. “ Prometheia ” 
is didactic and half political; “Uriel” is 
powerful, but perplexing; so is “ Strangers.” 

“ Transformations ” has a reminiscence of 
Browning. The “ Lines composed in Sleep,” 
though they cannot compare with the mar¬ 
vellous “ Kubla Khan,” have yet a touch of 
the same strange dream-world. “ Cintra ” is 
a vivid record of that marvellous landscape. 
But of all these lesser poems the best is 
“ North and South ”—it might have been 
written by Mr. Arnold. 

“ Far in the southern night she sleeps; 

And there the heavens are husht, and there, 

Low murmuring from the moonlit deeps, 

Faint music fills the dreamful air. 

No tears on her soft lashes hang, 

On her calm lips no kisses glow. 

The throb, the passion, and the pang 
Are over now. 

But I, from this full-peopled north, 

Whose midnight roar around me stirs, 

How wildlr still my heart goes forth 
To haunt that silent home of hers! 

There night by night, with no release, 

These sleepless eyes the vision see, 

And all its visionary peace 
But maddens me.” 

It is not great, but it is deeply felt, aud 
therefore real, poetry. 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


Italian Sketches. By Janet Ross. (Kegan 

Paul, Trench, & do.) 

There are two ways of looking at Italy, as 
there are two ways of looking at most things 
in this world—the way of enjoyment and the 
way of oriticism, the way of acceptance and 
the way of rejection; and, as nothing in this 
world is either perfectly good or perfectly 
bad, it follows that both points of view must 
contain some element of truth. 

We reviewed lately a book called Our Mom 
by the Adriatic, which was a good specimen 
of the antagonistic attitude; the book before 
us is an excellent example of the opposite 
method. It depends very much upon 
temperament which method we adopt as a 
writer, or whioh method pleases us as a 
reader. For our own part we believe that 
the method of acceptance is the more fruitful, 
as it certainly is the more enjoyable. 

Mrs. Ross’s love of Italy and the Italians 
is written in every line of her book; the 
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whole is inspired by affection and tempered 
by knowledge, and the combination gives to 
her work the suave and mellow quality which 
it possesses. Mrs. Ross’s knowledge on prac¬ 
tical points is indeed very great; it is based 
upon an experience of eighteen years passed in 
intimate relations with the Tuscan peasantry. 
Popular songs, music and all, caught from the 
lips of Florentine “cabbies,” or of contadini 
in the Val d’Arno, strange bastard Greek 
chants still sung by the shepherds of Leucas- 
pide, minute descriptions of the way in which 
oil and wine are still made in Tuscany, a 
parallel between the agriculture of Vergil’s 
time and the Tuscan farming of to-day, an 
account of the metayer system with its 
advantages and drawbacks—-all enlivened by 
vivid sketches of the peasantry drawn from 
the life—form the main subject of this charm¬ 
ing book. We even get an analysis of the 
waters of Casciana, though the last item in 
that analysis, “residuum of complex com¬ 
position,” placed at a very high figure, seems 
to leave a good deal for the chemist to discover. 
Mrs. Boss’s translations are very good and 
spirited; take for instance, “ Palumella ” 
(p. 76). The difficulty of rendering these 
popular songs is well known, and the 
masterly way in which Mrs. Boss has 
caught the spirit and the lilt of the 
originals proves how much she is in sym¬ 
pathy with her subject. But perhaps nothing 
in the whole book better displays the author’s 
intimacy with the people about whom she 
writes than the numerous proverbial sayings, 
so essentially Italian in character, which are 
scattered broadcast over her pages. The real 
secret of Mrs. Boss’s success lies in her deep 
sympathy with the people about her, and the 
remarkable camaraderie of her nature. When 
on a journey hers is the “song of the 
open road ”; and she is always ready for the 
frank enjoyment of the people she meets, and 
so full of a quick spontaneous sympathy that 
they soon unlook to this magic key. For 
instances of these qualities take the charming 
story of “ La Gioconda ” and the episode of 
the young sailor at Tarentum. These are 
traits of a temper which an Italian appre¬ 
ciates. He enjoys frankness and trust, and 
he likes sympathy. Let an Italian feel that 
you think him a rogue, and he will very soon 
give you good reason for doing so; while, on 
the other hand, in a large number of cases 
he is grateful for and will justify confidence. 

The freshest and, in some respects, the 
best chapters of the book are those on 
Tarentum and Leucaspide; two charming 
descriptive papers on a part of Southern Italy 
that is little visited—they fill one with a 
desire to go there. The whole work, however, 
can be safely recommended for its knowledge 
and its information to those who intend to visit 
either the Tuscan hills or the plains of Magna 
Graecia. H. F. Baowif. 


two veexch books ok ibelaxd. 

Paddy at Some (“ Chez Paddy ”). By the 
Baron de Mandat-Grancey. Translated by 
A. P. Morton. (Chapman & Hall). 

Pour FJrlande. Par Emile Piche, Pretre 
Canadien. (Paris: J. Mersch; Dublin: 
Gill.) 

M. nx Maxdat-Graxcet styles himself “an 
apostolio Roman Catholic ”; at the same time he 


is a landlord. While, therefore, he has strong 
sympathy with the Irish as, in the main, a 
Catholic people, he does not like the National 
or (as he insists on calling it) the Laud 
League; and, since his travels were chiefly 
in what are called congested districts, he also 
believes in the exploded panacea of emigra¬ 
tion. That is why the Unionist press attri¬ 
bute to his lively and amusing book an 
importance greatly above its deserts. It is 
simply the impremom de voyage of an admirable 
raconteur. The story of bailiff M’Grath and 
his five plain daughters—two of whom got 
married to his police-protectors, the result 
being a requisition from the other three that 
the father should lodge a complaint against 
his sons-in-law and get them replaced by 
single men—is told with a raciness which 
M. About never surpassed. Then M. de 
Grancey, though he appears to believe that 
the Irish peasants are a pack of lazy liars, 
never says a harsh word of them, and is 
evidently delighted at the enthusiam with 
which they always received tbe announce¬ 
ment that he was a Frenchman. He did not 
see much of Ireland—Dublin, Castle Connell, 
Limerick, Killarney, Kenmare, Tralee, Shaun- 
ganeen, where he spent his Christmas as the 
guest of the strictly boycotted Mr. Thompson. 
Besides, as he was passed on from one land¬ 
lord and agent to another, he naturally heard 
only one side of the question; and, moreover, 
having made up his mind that Home Buie 
is impossible, he did not take the trouble to 
learn what is to be said on the other side. 

Nevertheless, when Mr. Gladstone had 
claimed that the whole of the civilised world 
is on his side, it was a grand thing to show 
one clever writer who was strongly the other 
way. Chet Paddy accordingly received an 
amount of attention altogether dispropor¬ 
tionate to its real importance; and Mr. 
Morton’s translation was doubtless hurried on 
for political ends, otherwise he would have 
given for hail its English equivalent; for 
roadsteads he would not have written roads; 
nor would he have described the inevitable 
doom of the iniquitous Grand Jury system as 
“ it is fatal ” I am glad, however, that Chet 
Paddy should have been thus early trans¬ 
lated ; for, to those who read him in cool 
blood, M. de Grancey’s evidence tells much 
more against than it does in favour of the 
present system. Of agents, for instance, he 
says (as in duty bound), “no other nation 
owns a body of officials who can be compared 
with them; yet, since they are not account¬ 
able either to government or to the electors, 
their despotic power is felt to be a grievance.” 
It is “dangerous,” too, for “unquestionably 
it must be hard,” says this French landlord, 
who certainly has no excessive sympathy for 
the tenant class, “ to feel oneself so com¬ 
pletely in a man’s power, however honourable 
he may be.” Land is a neoessary of life to 
the Irish peasant; and this the agent can not 
only take from him, but can prevent him from 
getting it elsewhere, “ a whole county being 
in the hands of five or six men, all interested 
in keeping on good terms with one another.” 
And thus, on the French landlord’s own 
showing, an eviction may easily become, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, a death sentence 
(p. 226). M. de Grancey sees clearly how 
different all this is from England, where 
tenants are at a premium, and where there 
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are other industries for a man to turn to; 
though when he disputes the title of the 
tenant to be considered part-owner he shows 
that he has not realised the altogether peculiar 
conditions of land-tenure in Ireland. In France, 
as in England, the tenant takes a farm on 
which the landlord and his predecessors have 
expended much capital. In Ireland the ex¬ 
penditure has been, in almost every case, 
made solely by the tenant and his predecessors, 
whom the landlords have been robbing, 
generation after generation, except where 
Tenant Bight has afforded a sort of compensa¬ 
tion. This disposes of the whole of our 
author’s concluding chapter. It is admirably 
reasoned, but the clearest logic can not make 
up for wrong premises; and the “ association 
between capitalist and cultivator,” which is 
a fair description of farming in almost every 
other European country, is wholly misleading 
when applied to Ireland. A Kerry or Donegal 
farmer, whose father and grandfather turned 
a bit of bog into fair land, stands in precisely 
tbe same position as the present representative 
of one of those Scotch or English settlers who 
gradually turned “ the Ards ” in County Down 
into a garden. The difference is that ‘ ‘ tenant 
right” encouraged the latter to put labour 
and capital into the work and protected him 
when he had done so; the former was, till 
1870, wholly at the mercy of an agent, whose 
business was to extort more rent as soon as 
the improved bog had acquired greater market 
value. This is enough to accountatonce for the 
prosperity of the “ Orange part of Ulster,” and 
for the backwardness of nearly all the rest of 
the island. But M. de Grancey, Frenchman 
like, had his theory; and if facts did not 
square with it so much the worse for them. 
Tnus, he actually supports his emigration fad 
by the monstrous misstatement (p. 298) that, 
the population is increasing, whereas, if he 
had travelled in the North (as I am now doing) 
he would have heard the cry against depletion 
raised quite as loudly by the landlord class as 
it is by the Nationalists of Dublin. If his 
object was to be amusing, his book is a 
complete success; as a contribution towards 
solving the Irish difficulty its value is nil, 
unless his reminder that England has never 
succeeded in assimilating any of her subject 
populations (contrasting strangely herein even 
with those cruel colonists the Spaniards), leads 
some Englishmen to reflect that, after all, 
to concede Home Buie to the manifest wish 
of seven-eighths of the Irish people may be 
the real solution of this difficulty—that the 
Union of love and gratitude is a better 
thing than the farce of a United Parliament. 
He makes few blunders for a Frenchman, 
though to place in the Queen’s County Glen- 
beigh, which Mr. Adair so cruelly cleared 
some twenty-five years ago, is startling. 
But he was evidently humbugged (and had 
an amused suspicion that he was being 
humbugged) by the facetious guests of Mr. 
Trench, who would not let him sit near 
the drawing-room window lest a shot 
should come through, and who gave him his 
choice of revolver, bowie-knife, or tomahawk 
for defence in case of an attack. He is most 
successful in his criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Purchase Bill; but, as that bill is dead, 
nothing need be said but that the landlords 
will never have such a chance again. I wish 
he had discussed the respective advantages of 
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state-ownership and peasant proprietor; but, 
looking on the whole matter as an impossi¬ 
bility, he naturally does not care to do this. 
I am glad that his practised eye saved him 
from giving in to the fallacy that Irish land 
is all good and that the grass is valuable in 
proportion to its abundance. He looked at 
things as an intelligent agriculturist and he 
writes accordingly. On many minor points— 
e.g., the morality of the peasantry, the untidi¬ 
ness of the women, and whether the priests 
are or are not exacting in the matter of dues, 
his testimony is worth attention. 

But I have already given too much space 
to a book which, but for the way in 
which a political party sounded its praises, 
hardly deserved so crushing a reply as 
that given by Father Piche. He has been 
five years at Lurgan, and, therefore, writes 
with authority. His little book will com¬ 
mend itself to every fair-dealing reader, 
and should be taken as a corrective by 
those who having read Chet Paddy desire to 
hear the other side of the subject. It is 
startling to find that one of the baron’s 
raciest stories—that about priests condoning 
murder, when the murdered is a bailiff—was 
told him by Father Piche. It is, of course, a 
“ cock and bull ” as old as the hills; but the 
baron took it quite seriously. I am glad the 
translator has discarded the hideous carri- 
oatures which provoke Father Piche’s ire. 

Hxnby Stuabt Fagan. 


NBW NOVELS. 

A Secret Inheritance. By B. L. Farjeon. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Ca»t on the Water*. By Hugh Coleman 
Davidson. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Scheheretade: a London Night’s Entertain¬ 
ment. By Florence Warden. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

A Daughter of the Tropic*. By Florence 
Marryat. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Dead Men's Dollar*. By May Crommelin. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Gracious Lady's Ring. By Mary E. Hullah. 
(Hatchards.) 

Mb. Fabjbon has scarcely maintained his 
usual level in his latest book. The theme he 
has chosen—that of hereditary insanity—is 
neither new, nor well adapted to artistic 
purposes; and it ought to be either one or the 
other to redeem its inherent unpleasantness. 
No doubt, much pains have been devoted to 
invest the treatment with some novelty, and 
there is careful workmanship throughout; 
but the story drags even more perceptibly in 
its completed form than it did when appearing 
as a serial. The contrivance for producing a 
new effect is that the insanity is of a kind 
which bisects the life of the patient. 
Habitually strong and clear in mind, benevo¬ 
lent in will and habit, cautious and orderly in 
demeanour, he inherits a tendency to be 
maniacally affected by fears for those whom 
he loves, and while in somnambulism, or 
rather trance, to commit crimes for their 
protection against their real or fancied 
enemies, being quite unconscious afterwards 
of his conduct, and actively contributing to 
fix the acts on others whom he honestly 
believe* guilty. This is complicated with the 


adventures of two pairs of twins in successive 
generations, who are endowed with the 
same oocult power of knowing each other’s 
acts when absent (at least, as regards one 
twin in each pair), and who repeat the 
experience of falling in love with the same 
woman, much to the interruption of their 
previously affectionate relations with each 
other. But Mr. Farjeon has not made his 
puppets live. They do not present any very 
definite individuality (though this is just 
what he has been striving for); and, what is 
somewhat strange, although most of the story 
is laid in France, no attempt whatever has 
been made to keep the local colour true. Save 
a Dr. Louis, even the names of the French 
characters are not French; and Nerao, which 
is a very fair-sized country town of historical 
note, is spoken of several times over as a 
mere village. If the adventures there 
described by Mr. Farjeon were a tithe as 
entertaining as those of M. Chicot, when 
Henry the Great kept his tiny court there as 
King of Navarre, according to the veracious 
chronicle of M. Alexandre Dumas, the im¬ 
probabilities of the plot might be freely con¬ 
doned ; but the incidents are not lively 
enough to float the book as a whole. 

Mr. Davidson’s story opens with a prologue, 
separated by a long interval of years from 
the succeeding matter. It tells how two 
girl-babies, suddenly deprived of their parents, 
were left as waifs, and variously provided for; 
and the remainder of the story oarries on 
their adventures to the goal of marriage. 
But the narrative portion of the book is not 
its most salient feature, which is rather a 
sketch of the sordid and wearing cares of 
poverty as affecting persons of a class above 
the artisan level, and notably a struggling 
author, taken advantage of by the sharks 
who infest the publishing trade not less than 
other industries. Also there is one character 
upon which Mr. Davidson has spent a good 
deal of pains: a happy-go-lucky man, totally 
without principle in money matters, and thus 
ready to act dishonestly in order to tide over 
any difficulty, yet much more weak than 
knavish, being perfectly willing to give away 
freely what he has dubiously acquired, and 
goodnatured after his slovenly fashion. The 
defect in the drawing is that the bad side is 
brought out very much more forcibly than 
the good one, which has to be taken mainly 
on trust; though this criticism has to some 
extent to be qualified by noting that Mr. 
Whiffin, the character in question, is one of 
those numerous persons who never get to 
understand the value of money, and thus 
fail to recognise the immorality of doubtful 
transactions connected with it, even when 
including abundant falsehood. There is 
promise in Cast on the Waters, but the plot 
wants neatness of juncture; and Mr. David¬ 
son doubles one of the leading situations, 
where variety of treatment would have been 
more effective. 

Scheheretade is a story with a good deal of 
crude, rough vigour, and with at least half-a- 
dozen cleverly planned situations; but it has 
one most serious artistic defect. A novelist 
is quite within his rights when inventing 
perfectly impossible plots and situations; but 
he is bound to make his characters speak and 
act as they would be likely to do if by any 


chance they could be so placed. That Mr. 
Besant possesses this gift in an uncommon 
degree is known to all readers of his novels; 
but Miss Warden has not attained it yet. 
She has, however, drawn her heroine (a sort 
of blended study after Undine and Dora 
Spenlow) with much deftness and some sym¬ 
pathy ; and, while there are passages in the 
book where the crudity is not far removed 
from coarseness, yet this is more in style than 
in idea, and there is capacity shown for doing 
much better if a competent adviser would 
teach her the literary and ethical value of 
restraint and retioenoe. The title is not very 
appropriate, a strain of East Indian blood in 
the heroine being the sole discoverable reason 
for it. 

“ A Daughter of the Tropics ” is an adven¬ 
turess in London, by birth a West Indian 
octoroon, with beauty and talents, not the leatt 
of which is a talent for making mischief, and 
a perfect willingness to exercise it. She 
appears on the scene in the capacity of 
housekeeper and secretary to Mark Kerrison, 
a dramatic author, whom she desires to make 
her husband also; and the plot chiefly turns 
on her employment of chantage to get rid of a 
young lady whom he prefers, both before and 
after he has married herself. Lola Arlington, 
the adventuress, obtains the necessary informa¬ 
tion partly through her own keen-witted 
observation, but even more through the occult 
powers of her great-grandmother, an aged 
negress, who sets up in business as a spae- 
wife in Whitechapel, and is credited by the 
author with really possessing the supernatural 
powers to which she lays claim, and with 
being a priestess of the Yaudou cult, regard¬ 
ing whioh, however, the abundant details 
supplied are more sensational than historically 
accurate. The manner in whioh her plots 
recoil unexpectedly upon herself forms the 
apex of the story, which is written with 
some dramatic power, but lacks all charm of 
style. 

Dead Men’s Dollars is a story of successful 
search for sunken treasure, which the seeker 
desires chiefly for the sake of a girl who 
throws him over while he is away looking for 
it, though with the excuse that there was 
reason to suppose him drowned. How he is 
consoled at last is prettily told; and the 
volume is one that will serve to wile away 
a couple of hours pleasantly enough—quite as 
much as it aims at. 

Gracious Lady's Ring is a homely story of 
German life—so German, indeed, that it reads 
more like a translation than an original Eng¬ 
lish composition. It tells simply how an 
honest servant-girl falls under suspicion of 
stealing a ring and suffers imprisonment for 
the alleged crime, but has her innocence acci¬ 
dentally established some years after she has 
emigrated to America. The weak point of 
the story is that the circumstantial evidence 
is not strong enough to warrant a conviction, 
since the only facts proved are the opportunity 
for making away with the ring and its actual 
disappearance. It is not probable that Ger¬ 
man law exaots no more. 

Bichabd F. LnrtsDAtE. 
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SOME RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHIES. 
Life of Monseigneur de MSrode. By Mgr. 
Besson. Translated by Lady Herbert. (W. H. 
Allen.) This book can be read with interest 
not only by Catholics, but by all students of 
modem European history. Mgr. de Merode 
was first war minister and then almoner to 
Pius IX., and this record of his life throws 
much light on the tortuous policy of Napoleon 
III. at the Vatican. “The emperor protects 
us, as they shore up a house with the intention 
of demolishing it” (p. 121); thus Mgr* de 
Merode aptly described the state of affairs at 
Borne in 1859. In September of the following 
year the Italian troops entered the Marches and 
defeated Lamorici&re, the brave leader of the 
pontifical army, at Castelfidardo. As usual, 
Napoleon III. was disingenuous. “ Do it, 
but do it quickly,” he said to Cialdini, 
who asked for his authority to invade the 
Papal States (p. 145). At the same time his 
ambassador at Borne, acting on instructions 
from the minister for foreign affairs, tele¬ 
graphed to the French consul at Ancona (then 
besieged by Cialdini)— 4 ‘ Orders have been given 
to embark fresh troops at Toulon, which cannot 
fail to arrive soon. The emperor’s govern¬ 
ment will not tolerate this culpable aggression 
on the part of the Sardinian government” 
With good reason did Cialdini tell the pontifi¬ 
cal general—“ You have been deceived. We 
saw your emperor fifteen days ago at Cham- 
bery, and we know what we are about.” Only 
on one occasion did the French emperor ana 
Mgr. de Merode meet, and that was in March, 
I860. “ Well, monseigneur, I don’t hear that 
things are going on very well at Borne.” The 
priest replied: “ Ah, sire ! in what country are 
things going on well P ” The emperor twirled 
his moustache, and dismissed his inconvenient 
visitor (p. 127). On December 6, 1866, the last 
French soldier left Borne, and the protection of 
what remained of the Papal States was left to 
the little army which Mgr. de Merode had 
formed. On October 26, 1867, Garibaldi laid 
siege to Monte Botundo, five leagues from 
Borne. On October 29 a French corps landed 
at Civita Vecchia. The repulse of the Gari- 
baldians at Mentana on November 3 was due 
to the bravery of the Papal Zouaves. But it 
is a fact of history that Napoleon never intended 
that the French troops should have aided the 
Pope at this critical juncture. When Gari¬ 
baldi’s invasion was first heard of, the French 
emperor gave orders for the embarkation of an 
expeditionary corps, then revoked them, then 
renewed them; and the army corps commanded 
by General de Failly had embarked and was 
on its way before a fresh counter-order reached 
Marseilles (p. 234). Montalembert married a 
sister of Mgr. de Merode, and the letters of the 
great orator and writer form one of the most 
interesting portions of the book. We must 
content ourselves with two extracts : 

“ I found, a day or two ago, in the prophet Isaiah 
a text which seems to me to sum up in an admir¬ 
able manner the whole history of the two 
Napoleons —Potuimtu mendacium spem nos tram st 
mendacso protects sutnus. I hope that the person who 
is employed to open my letters will take a note of 
this text and communicate it to his superiors ” 
(p. 190). ^ 

In the same letter the great champion of the 
Catholic cause thus refers to his own daughter 
and sister taking the veil: 

14 For to the blanks which death creates around us 
as we go on in life, it is sad to have to add the 
other blanks left by those yoang lives who are 
gone to bury themselves in the cloister. This sad¬ 
ness may be disputed on higher grounds; but it 
will not yield to the most conclusive arguments, aud 
we may say in truth, 4 The heart has its reasons 
which reason does not recognise.’ ” 

The energy of Mgr. de Merode was by no means 


oonfined to the Papal army. In every depart¬ 
ment of the public service he was the minister 
of reform and progress. Boads, streets, aque¬ 
ducts, railroads, telegraphs, prisons, schools, 
convents, agricultural establishments, hospitals 
of every kind—all were transformed, created, 
or renewed by the unflagging zeal of this 
Belgian priest, who combined (he enthusiasm 
of a modern philanthropist with that of a 
knight of old. “ Those who see danger to the 
Church from the better instruction of the people 
are blind ! ” he would exclaim. His biographer 
justly says that Mgr. de Mferode did more in 
twenty years to overcome the priestly prejudice 
in Borne against education than had been done 
in the previous century. Numerous as were his 
services to the cause of education, his services 
in the cause of prison reform were even greater. 
We can only refer here to the wonderful im¬ 
provements lie effected in the prisons at 
St. Balbina and the Termini (pp. 94-104). 
Another biographer of Mgr. de M&rode has 
said that “ the Piedmontese, who have so ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed so many things, have not 
dared to change the prison system which he in¬ 
troduced.” When Mgr. de Mferode was at 
Bologna with the pope in 1858, he asked to see 
the prisons. Fearful of inspection, the authori¬ 
ties replied that the keys oould not be found. 
Instantly he sent for two masons, made a 
breach in the walls, and marched into the 
prison through the hole. We have quoted 
enough to show that this is an interesting 
book. We should have to quote much more 
were we to attempt to do justice to Mgr. de 
Merode’s varied and extraordinary gifts. What¬ 
ever may be thought of the object to which he 
devoted his life—the integrity of the Papal 
States—there can be but one opinion of Mgr. de 
Merode’s character. He was, in the best sense 
of the word, a prince of the church. The 
translation before us is oreditable; but the book 
would have gained muoh in value had it 
contained a historical map and an index. 

W. Lindsay Alexander, DD., LL.D : his life 
and Work, with Illustrations of his Teaching. 
(Nisbet.) This biography gives a careful and 
minute account of the work of the leader of 
Congregationalism in Scotland during the last 
fifty years. Mr. Boss does not, perhaps, pay 
quite sufficient attention to Dr. Alexander’s 
influence on his party, but this may be because 
the man is himself more interesting and 
important than the body he belonged to. Dr. 
Alexander was for more than forty years pastor 
of what became St. Augustine’s Church in 
Edinburgh, and for more than twenty years 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Theological Hall of the Congregational 
Churches; but his power as a preacher and his 
genial character gave him more than a local or 
sectarian reputation. His extensive attainments 
made all his work thorough. Besides a wide 
and scholarly knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, he was well acquainted with 
German, French, and Italian ; and his culture 
found full expression in his sermons. He dis¬ 
liked the modern custom of preaching only on 
isolated texts or subjects, and insisted that a 
minister should systematically and regularly 
instruct his congregation in the meaning and 
scope of the books rather than the texts of their 
Bible. His sermons consequently demanded 
attention and even study; but those who sat 
under him were apt to find other preachers 
shallow and careless. Of his literary work 
the most arduous and valuable was the editing 
of the third edition of Dr, Xitto’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature, of which the most important 
articles were by himself; but his pen was 
rarely idle. Principal Donaldson contributes 
to Mr. Bobs’s biography a sketch of Dr. 
Alexander as a scholar, which is only too short. 
Few men have worked harder, or done so much 
work so well. 
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The literature of the Wesleys increases 
apaoe. A memoir of the founder of Methodism 
is followed by a biography of the mother whoso 
energy inspired him with zeal, and that in 
turn is succeeded by Mr. Telford’s Life of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley (Beligious Tract Society). 
As the sweet singer of Methodism, the latter 
name is honoured in every Christian community; 
and in the religious body which he laboured 
so actively to promote the memory of his hymns 
has all but banished the recollection of his other 
labours. Among the itinerant preachers who 
scattered themselves all over England sowing 
the seeds of Methodism, none laboured with 
more thoroughness than Charles Wesley, and 
Mr. Telford’s volume will rescue this fact from 
the neglect which it has hitherto suffered. We 
notice in the pages which describe the journeys 
of Charles Wesley through the West of England 
a few inaccuracies of names which are probably 
borrowed from the manuscripts of the original 
journals; but these are of slight moment and 
do not materially detract from the excellence of 
Mr. Telford’s labours. A more important differ¬ 
ence of opinion confronts us in the opening 
chapter, describing the early years of the 
sweet singer’s life. Hitherto his biographers 
have been almost unanimous in asserting that 
their hero was bom in December 1708; but 
Mr. Telford, on the ground that, if such were 
the case, Charles Wesley oould not have been 
fourteen months old, as is invariably stated, 
when the rectory house of Epworth was burnt 
down in February 1709, has altered the birthday 
to December 1707. In making this apparent 
correction of a seeming error he has overlooked, 
we cannot but think, the circumstanoe that at 
this period of our history the year terminated 
in March. Certainly, if all the dates are taken, 
as would naturally be done, in the old style, a 
child bom in December 1707 would be precisely 
fourteen months old in February 1709. A 
glance at the parish registers of Epworth would 
probably settle the fact; and before Mr. 
Telford’s life of Charles Wesley is again set up 
in type the question should be authoritatively 
answered. This memoir of the hymn-writer of 
Methodism is written with judgment and good 
taste. 

Life of the Rev. William Morgan, Professor 
of 'i heology at the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen. By his son, John Lloyd Morgan. 
(Elliot Stock ) Those who are interested in the 
history of Nonconformity in Wales will find 
this sketch of a leading Independent minister 
clear and useful. Mr. Morgan was for thirty- 
seven years pastor of the Independent Chapel in 
Union Street in Carmarthen, and for twenty- 
one years Professor of Theology at the Presby¬ 
terian College in the same town; but his life is 
chiefly remarkable for the vigour with which he 
fought the battles of dissenters on the ques ions 
of Church rates and education. In a controversy 
with Bishop Thirlwall he more than held his 
own, and won from his opponent a frank 
acknowledgment of his oourteousness. The 
style of the biography is terse, but a little dry. 
Six sermons on various subjects are added at 
the end of the volume. 

Only a Curate; or, Experiences and Be- 
miniscences of Clerical Life. By E. G. Egomet. 
(Fisher Unwin.) If the author of this book 
intended it to be a reoord of his own ex¬ 
periences, he made a great mistake in not 
saying so. 44 The value of a story is its truth¬ 
fulness,” said Dr. Johnson; and Egomet 
would have added teu inches to his intellectual 
stature, had he stuck to facts, and dropped his 
nom de guerre. He is unquestionably an 
able man, but he cannot be described as an 
agreeable one. “I have always chosen an 
independent part,” replied Egomet. 44 Truth 
and justice, honour and honesty, humility and 
piety, have been my guides as to what part and 
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path I should take in life.” “ Otherwise yon 
might possibly hare been a bishop," was the 
reply, with a smile. “ Perhaps so ; but I am 
satisfied with my present lot, having learned, 
like the apostle, ‘ in whatever station of life I 
am, therewith to be content.’ ” (p. 78). It is 
not oustomary for a gentleman, when asked 
whether he speaks Frenoh, to break forth into 
that language, yet suoh is the habit of this 
missionary from the backwoods (_p. 235). 
Disrespect for colonial orders is possibly very 
improper ; but it hardly seems an offence of 
sufficient magnitude, or sufficiently frequent, 
to justify the stress laid on it by Egomet. 
The “ country parochial clergy ” are, doubtless, 
very unapostolio in their lives ; but is it fair to 
Btate of them, as the author does (p. 231), that 
he found “ none like St. Paul, oontent with his 
lot ” ? We must also protest against the 
author’s “ regret that the temple of God [St. 
Paul’s Cathedral] should be desecrated by ”—a 
musical rehearsal (p. 63). This narrowness 
ill accords with the liberalism professed by the 
author in his interview with the Bishop of New 
York fp. 36). But consistency is not the 
author’s strong point. He frequently contrasts 
the Church most disadvantageous!y with 
Dissent, and yet he dismisses disestablishment 
and dmendowment as “ a great misfortune and 
a great fraud ” (p. 292). Like many another 
reformer, he regards the whole Church system 
as “corrupt, rotten and bad” (p. 98), but he 
thinks he can cleanse the State Church by 
abolishing all patronage. This is his panacea 
for all the ills that the establishment is heir to: 

“ Vest all patronage in the diocese, by which I 
mean the Dishop and bis council, or cathedral 
chapter, in connexion with the parishioners of 
each church. Then let the bishop nominate, 
giving the people power to refuse, and so on, 
till both bishop and people agree. This will 
secure the minister most likely to promote peace 
in the parish, give satisfaction to the parishioners— 
and crowded churches will be the result where 
there are now so many empty pews ” (p. 138). 

Beecher Memorial: Contemporaneous Tributes 
to the Memory of Henry Ward Beecher. Com¬ 
piled and edited by Edward W. Bok. (James 
Clarke.) This handsome volume consists of a 
series of letters, &C., written by divers persons 
—in America, England, and the continent of 
Europe—when the news of Beecher’s death 
was yet fresh. While they afford much 
material for comment, we must oontent our¬ 
selves with pointing out one general moral— 
the vpry different position occupied by a 
popular preacher in the United States and in 
this country. Here the clergy, of whatever 
denomination, form a profession apart. None 
can combine successfully the influence of the 
platform with that of the pulpit; none can 
lope to gain the position of Beecher as the 
acknowledged spokesman of the nation. For 
this is the lesson taught by the book before us 
—that Beecher, by his faults and his weak¬ 
nesses scarcely less than by his virtues and his 
strength, stands forth as the representative of 
the New Bngland of to-day, recognised as such 
alike by theologians, politicians, men of letters, 
and journalists. It remains to add that the 
volume has been beautifully printed at the De 
Vinne press in New York, and that it is issued 
only in a limited edition. 

Bekenntnisee, Wat tollen wir derm thun ? Yon 
Graf Leo Tolstoi Aus dem russischen Manu¬ 
script libersetzt von H. von Samson-Himmelst- 
jerna. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) 
Count Tolstoi’s confessions show us a “ walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death.” A 
youth, belonging to the aristocracy, of gifts and 
of great sensibility, abandons the faith and the 
thuroh in which he has been nurtured. He 
rushes into the excess of dissipation, but there 
is that within him which makes for righteous¬ 
ness. He throws himself into the study of 


science and philosophy. He returns again to 
the church which he had deserted. This 
subject is not quite new, and it is treated in a 
manner which betrays the imitation of French 
and German models; but it has besides some¬ 
thing of a peculiarly Bussian flavour. It shows 
finesse of analysis; and the manner in which 
the successive mental states of our hero are 
made to pass by like the slides of a magic 
lantern is decidedly clever. The pictures bear the 
likeness of truth, except, perhaps, the one given 
on p. 10. The catalogue of offenoes which he 
professes to have committed would have brought 
a nobleman even in feudal Bussia into the 
prison of SS. Peter and Paul, if not to Siberia. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lotus and\Jewel is the title under which Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s new volume of poems will 
shortly appear. The name chosen bears 
allusion to the two principal pieces in the work— 
“In an Indian Temple” and “A Casket of 
Gems.” The former of these two discourses 
upon the mysterious philosophy enshrined in 
the sacred Hindu word om. The latter brings 
together, under a fanciful heading of eighteen 
letters, and in lyrioal form, much recondite 
lore and many legends connected with precious 
stones. The volume also contains several minor 
poems, with translations from the Sanskrit of 
Kitlidasa and of the Mahabbarata. Messrs. 
Trubner & Co. will also publish at about the 
same time a reprint, with supplementary com¬ 
ments, of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s “ Death—and 
Afterwards,” a paper contributed to the Fort¬ 
nightly Review in August, 1885. 

The Bev. W. W. Tulloch has completed a 
popular biography of the Prince Consort, 
which will form a companion volume to his 
story of the Life of the Queen, recently pub¬ 
lished. We understand that the Queen has 
allowed Mr. Tulloch to submit his work to 
Her Majesty before publication. The volume 
will be published by Messrs. Nisbet & Co. 

The same publishers also announce for pub¬ 
lication in October the Autobiography and 
Other Memorials of Miss Maria Y. G. Haver- 
,1, the sister and biographer of Frances 
idley Havergal. 

Archdeacon Farrar, in addition to his 
little volume on Everyday Christian Life , is 
engaged on a larger work in Church history, 
and will contribute an instalment of it to an 
early number of the Contemporary Review under 
the title, “ Was there a real St. Anthony ? ” 

Mb. B. L. Fabjeon’s Christmas Story will 
this year appear as the special extra number of 
Good Words, with illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Its title is “ While Golden Sleep 
doth Beign,” and its scene is laid partly in 
London, and partly in Paris under the Com 
mune. 

Mb. J. W. Arbowsjcith, of Bristol, will 
issue in the middle of October a translation of 
Max O'Eell’s last book, L’Ami MacDonald , 
The translation is by the author’s wife. Nine 
editions of the French original were exhausted 
within one week of its publication in Paris. 

Mb. Bedway announces The Dance of Death, 
a small volume containing a series of curious 
woodcuts discovered some time ago in a northern 
printing office. The letterpress is by Mr. T. 
Tindall Wildridge. 

The Amenities of Social Life is the title of a 
new volume of essays, by Mr. Edward Bennett, 
announced in Mr. Elliot Stock’s “Olive 
Series.” 

A new volume of ballads and stories in verse 
by the Bev. Frederick Langbridge, entitled 
Poor Folk’s Lives, will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Simpkin, Ma r s h all & Co, 


The sixth annual report of the American 
Dante Society (of which Mr. Lowell is presi¬ 
dent) contains a Dante bibliography for the 
year 1886, compiled by Mr. WT U. Lane. It 
also announces the completion of the Concord¬ 
ance to the Divina Commedia, upon which 
Prof. Fay, of Washington, has been engaged 
for several years. The text followed in the 
Concordance is that of Witte (Berlin, 1862), 
with the addition of suoh words in the edition 
of Nicoolini, Capponi, Borghi, and Becchi 
(Florence, 1837) as differ from Witte’s. The 
context and references are given for all the 
words of the Divina Commedia except the 
shorter and commoner pronouns, prepositions, 
adverbs, and conjunctions, and the more fre¬ 
quently recurring forms of the verbs “ avere” 
and “assere.” All these words and forms, 
however, are inserted in their proper place in 
the alphabetical index, so that the work, in 
addition to the usual features of a concordance, 
will present a complete list of the words and 
word-forms in the Divina Commedia. Words 
or forms more or less unusual used by Dante only 
in the verse-ending are marked with an 
asterisk; and words used only by Dante are 
marked with an obelisk. The work will form 
a volume of between 800 and 900 pages large 
octavo, and will be issued at the price of ten 
dollars (£2). Subscriptions in Europe will be 
reoeived by Messrs. Trubner. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. 
announce a new series of cheap novels, to be 
called the “Unicom” series. The series will 
commence with Mr. Edward Jenkins’s Jobsnn’s 
Enemies ; the young Dutch novelist, Miss 
Wallis’s In Troubled Times ; Miss O. C. Fraser- 
Tytler’s Jonathan ; and The Basilisk, a joint 
production of Messrs. H. Pottinger Stephens 
and Warham St. Leger. 

The National Society announces the follow¬ 
ing story-books: Under the Storm, by Miss 
Charlotte Yonge; Prentice Hugh, by Miss 
Peard; A Little Step-Daughter, by the author 
of “ The Atelier du Lys ” ; A Promise Kept, by 
Miss Palgrave; Unde Ivan, by Miss Bramston ; 
and For Half-a-Crown, by EsmS Stuart. 

The National Society also announce, as an 
addition to their Series of Scripture Prints, 
The Entry into Jerusalem, adapted from 
Gaudenzio Ferrari by J. E. Goodall. 

Messes. Maoniven & Wallace, Edin¬ 
burgh, announce for publication: The People 
of the Pilgrimage; an Expository Study of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ” as a Book of Character, by 
the Bev. J. Aken Bain; Lectures on Missions, 
by the late Bev. W. Fleming Stevenson; 
Personal and Biographical Sketches, by the late 
James Dodds, of Dunbar, with a brief Memoir 
by his wife. 

Mb. Charles Worthy will shortly publish 
with Mr. George Bedway, How to trace a 
Pedigree ; the Science of Heraldry explained. 

A popular work, entitled AH about our Rail¬ 
ways, will be issued by Messrs. Carr & Co. next 
week. 

The forthcoming issue of the Agnostic 
Annual, which wifi, be published next week, 
will contain a paper by Mr. Samuel Laing, en¬ 
titled “ Agnosticism and Christianity.” Among 
the other contributors are Prof. Leon Del bos, 
Gerald Massey, John Wilson, and [Dr. B. 
Bithell. 

The English Dialect Society has just sent out 
to its members the belated 1885 publication, 
Four Dialect Words: Clem, Lake, Nesh, and Oss, 
by Mr. Thomas Hallam; and one work for each 
of the years 1886 and 1887, namely, A Glossary 
of Words in use in the Wapentake of Graffoe, 
South-west Lincolnshire, by the Bev. B. B. Cole; 
and a Second Report on Dialectal Work, from 
May 1866 to May 1887, by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 
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The remaining publications for 1886 and l887 
are all in the printer's hands; and they will be 
issued, it is expected, before the end of the 
year, thus once more bringing the society’s 
work abreast of the subscriptions. 

Miss Crommelin’s popular story, Brown 
Eyes, has been translated into German by 
Baroness Stockmer, and is appearing in the 
A'te und Nette Welt magazine, with excellent 
illustrations of Dutch costumes and scenery. 

The only English journal published in 
Austria—the Vienna Weekly News —has just 
celebrated the first anniversary of its birth. 

The Schiller-Sti/tung reoeived last year, from 
a private gentleman named Goldberk, a 
bequest in the shape of landed property. This 
has recently been sold, and, after deducting all 
the incidental expenses, there remaius a 
balance of 90,000 marks (£4,500). 


THE FURTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Prof. James Dabmestexer has written for the 
forthcoming number of the Contemporary an 
article on “Afghan life in Afghan Songs,” 
which embodies some of the results of his 
visit to the North-west frontier of India. The 
same number will also contain a reply by Prof. 
Robertson Smith to Mr. R. 8. Poole’s recent 
article on “ The Date of the Pentateuch.” 

Mr. Gladstone has written expressly for 
the Youth's Companion a paper on “ The Future 
of the English-Speaking Banes.” This will 
appear in the next volume, which will also con¬ 
tain an article by Lord Wolseley on “Young 
Men in Battle’’; an article by Archdeacon 
Farrar on “ The Education of a Roman Boy ” ; 
and several papers by Justin McCarthy on 
“ Life in the House of Commons.” 

An important article dealing generally with 
Mr. Hall Caine’s novels will appear in the 
Wtstminster Review for October. We hear that 
it is by a writer whose name is not unfamiliar 
in the scholastic world. 

The principal contents of the Century for 
October will be “ Ely Cathedral,” illustrated, 
by Joseph Pennell; “ Twelve Years of British 
8ong,” by E. 0. Stedman; “Mrs. 8towe’s 
Unde Tom at Home in Kentucky,” by J. L. 
Allen; “ Interpretation,” by Richard E. Bur¬ 
ton; “The American Game of Football,” by 
Alexander Johnston; and a portrait of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

With the November number, which begins 
its second volume, the Lady's World will be 
much enlarged and improved; and at the same 
time its name will be changed to the Woman’s 
World. While attention will continue to be 
paid to dress and fashion, the more elevated 
regions of woman’s work and thought will now 
have special space devoted to them. Another 
new feature will be serial stories, of which the 
first is “The Truth about Clement Ker,” by 
George Fleming (Miss Constance Fletcher). 
The editor is Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

A TAPER on the curious extemporary drama 
of the Italians, called the “ Coinmedia dell’ 
Arte,” will appear in the October issue of 
Wolford’s Antiquarian , to which Mr. A. E. 
Waite, author of “The Beal History of the 
Rosicrucians,” also contributes an article on 
“The Tarot: an Antique Method of Divina¬ 
tion.” 

Under the title of “ A Diplomatic Penjdeh,” 
Mr. Charles Marvin will contribute an article 
to the October number of the Illustrated Naval 
and Military Magazine, denouncing the recent 
cession of the Kushk Valley to Russia, on the 
grounds that the country is fertile instead of 
desert, as alleged by Sir West Ridgeway, and 
that, contrary to the view of the Prime 


Minister, it is of the highest strategical im¬ 
portance. 

Mr. G. Manville Fbnn has been engaged 
in writing a new serial story for Cassell's Satur¬ 
day Journal, which will be commenced in the 
first number of the enlarged and illustrated 
series to be published next Wednesday. 

Illustrations, Mr. F. G. Heath’s pictorial 
magazine, in commencing its third volume in 
October with a specially designed cover and 
pictorial section headings, will begin a series 
of illustrated articles on “ Pretty Plaoes,” 
mostly by the editor; “The English Church 
audits Buildings,” by the Rev. D. J. Mackey, 
Perth; “Musical Notes and Musings,” by 
Mr. F. J. Crowest; “ Garden, Field and 
Farm,” by Mr. William Earley; “ Fern 

Gossip,” by the editor; and “ Short Stories ” 
and sketches, one of which will be “ Our 
Neighbourhood,” by Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
(“Annie Thomas”). Messrs. W. Kent & Co. 
are the publishers. 

St. Nicholas for October will contain “ An 
Ivy Spray,” by Louisa M. Aloott; “ The Low 
Countries and thi Rhine,” by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, illustrated ; “ The Boyhood of Whittier,” 
by W. H. Rideing, illustrated; and “Cupid 
and the Mutineers,” by Mary T. Safford. 

From henceforth the Journal of the Bacon 
Society will be published by Mr. Redway. The 
society thinks the author of the Novum Organum 
was also the creator of Hamlet, and is deter¬ 
mined to make its opinion general. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 
CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s 
first list of announcements includes “ Authentic 
Biography of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher,” 
largely autobiographic, by his son, William C. 
Beecher, and bis son-in-law, the Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, assisted by Mrs. Beecher; “A Story 
of the Golden Age,” by James Baldwin, illus¬ 
trated by Howard Pyle; “ The Pioneers of the 
Alps,” a collection of portraits of some of the 
leading guides, by Capt. Abney and C. D. 
Cunningham ; “ Waste-Land Wanderings,” by 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott; “ Handbook of the 
Organ,” by G. A. Audsley, a comprehensive 
ana practical treatise on the appointment and 
construction of church, concert-room, and 
chamber organs; “The History of Wool and 
Wool-combing,” by James Burnley; “ Sir 
Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G.; his Early, Pri¬ 
vate, and Public Life,” also aD abridgment of 
his travels and explorations, edited by Francis 
Hitchman, in 2 vole. ; “ New Games of 

Patience,’’ by Lady Adelaide Cadogan ; “ Wan¬ 
derings on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” 
by Hugh Callan; “ Three Principles of Book¬ 
keeping,” by J. J. Chaplin; “ Concordance to 
the Poetical Works of Cowper,” compiled by 
John Neve; “On a Surf-bound Coast; or, 
Cable-laying in the African Tropics,” by 

A. P. Crouch; “Digging, Squatting, and 
Pioneering Life in the Northern Territory of 
South Australia,” by Mrs. Dominic Daly; 
“Outlines of International Law,” by George 

B. Davis, Assistant Professor of Law at the 
U.S. Military Academy; “Pictures of East 
Anglian Life,” by Dr. Emerson ; a new edition 
of Dr. F. Esmarch’s “ Handbook of Surgery ”; 
a new edition of Evelyn’s “ Life of Mrs. Godol- 
phin,” edited by William Harcourt, of Nune- 
ham; “Home Fairies and Heart Flowers,” 
twenty studies of children’s heads, by Frank 
French, with poems by Margaret E. Sangster; 
“ Fresh Woods and Pastures New,” by the 
author of “ An Amateur Angler’s Days in Dove 
Dale ” ; “ Happy Hunting-Grounds,” by W. 
Hamilton Gibson; “Birds in Nature,” text by 
J. E. Harting, with forty coloured plates of 
birds as seen wild in nature; “The Native 


Flowers of New Zealand,” illustrated in colours, 
by Mrs. Charles Hetley; “Living Lights: a 
Popular Aocount of Phosphorescent Animals 
and Vegetables,” by Charles Frederick Holder; 
“ Our Hundred Days in Europe,” by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; “ Our New Zealand Cousins,” 
by the Hon. James Inglia; “ Through. Central 
Asia : with an Appendix on the Diplomacy and 
Delimitation of tne Russo-Afgh.au Frontier,” 
by Dr. Henry Lansdell; “ Through the Yang¬ 
tze Gorges; or, Trade and Travel in Western 
China,” by Archibald J. Little, of Ichang; 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” by James Russell 
Lowell, with illustrations by J. W. Alexander, 
Bruce Crane, F. W. Freer, R. S. GiiFard, A. 
Kapper, H. S. Mowbray, Walter Sherlaw, and 
F. Hopkinson Smith; “ The Boy Travellers on 
the Congo,” adventures of two youths in a 
journey with H. M. Stanley “ through the 
Dark Continent,” by Col. T. W. Knox ; “ Life 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by J. R. Lowell; 

“ Austral Africa: Losing It or Ruling It ? ’’ by 
John Mackenzie, in 2 vols.; “Maidenhood: a 
Poem,” by H. W. Longfellow, illustrated by J. 
Stanley; “life of Commander M. F. Maury,” 
by his daughter, edited by Clements Markham; 
“The Pytohley Hunt, Past and Present: its 
History from its Foundation to the Present 
Day,” by H. O. Nethercote; “ The Corsairs of 
France,” by C. B. Norman; "Ran Away from 
the Dutoh; or, Borneo from South to North,” 
by M. T. H. Perelaer; “ Pepper and Salt; or, 
Seasoning for Young Folk,” prepared by 
Howard Pyle, and illustrated by the author; 
“Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses of the 
Past and Present Centuries,” vols. i. and ii.; a 
new edition, in 3 vols., of Rambaud’s “ History 
of Russia”; “The Frozen Pirate,” in 2 vols., 
by W. Clark Russell; “ China: its Socia-1 Life,” 
by M. Simon; “Skinner’s Pocket Kncyclo- 
paedia ” ; “ The Educational List and Directory 
of the United Kingdom, 1887-88,” edited by 
William Stephen; “ The Dusantes,” sequel to 
“ The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. 
Aleshine,” and “The Hundredth Man,” by 
F. R. Stockton; “A Manual of Practical Dairy 
Farming,” by H. Upton; “Nicholas Godfried 
van Karnpen : Historian and Man of Letters,” 
with extracts from his writings, in 2 vols., by 8. R. 
van Carnpen; “ North against South,” by Jules 
Verne; “ The Fighting Veres: an Historical 
Biography of Sir Francis Vere and Lord Vere, 
his Brother ”; the hundredth edition of Walton 
and Cotton’s "Compleat Angler”; “Their 
Pilgrimage,” by Charles Dudley Warner, illus¬ 
trated by Charles S. Reinhart; a new volume 
of the “Narrative and Critical History of 
America,” edited by Justin Winsor, librarian 
of Harvard University; “Steam Yachts and 
Launches,” by C. B. Kunhardt. 

Novels .—“ In the Web of Destiny,” by A. L. 
Knight; “Yarmouth Coast,” by Charles Gib¬ 
bon ; “ The Maid and the Monk,” by W. Stan¬ 
hope, in 3 vols.; “ Under the Stars and Under 
the Crtssent,” in 2 vols., by Edwin de Leon; 
“His Sisters,” in 2 vols., by Herbert P. Earl; 
“Mohammed Benani: a Story of To-day”; 
“Hermosa; or, in the Valleys of the Andes,’ 
by Mrs. J. E. Martin, in 2 vols.; and “Raphael 
ben Isaao,” by John Bradshaw, in 2 vols. 

Art .—“The Art Carvings of Japan, Ivory 
and Wood,” by G. A. Audsley and Michael 
Tomkinson, illustrated with fifty plates in 
heliogravure; Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” with drawings by Edwin A. Abbey, 
decorations by Alfred Parsons, and introduction 
by Austin Dobson; “The Italian Masters,” by 
Prof. Attwrll; Mr. Blaokmore’s “Spring- 
haven,” with illustrations by Alfred Parsons 
and F. Barnard; “Pen and Penoil in Asia 
Minor; or, Notes from the Levant,” by William 
Cochran; Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales ana Stories,” 
a new translation bv Carl Siewers; "Foreign 
Etchings,” by celebrated artists of Franoe, 
Germany, &c., from paintings by Rembrandt, 
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Titian, Palma Vecchio, Munkacsy, and others ; 
and Dr. Franz von Reber’s “History of 
Mediaeval Art,” translated and augmented by 
J. T. Clarke. 


MESSRS. EEC AN PAUL , TRENCH & 
CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Theological. —“The Psalms, Translated with 
Introductions and Notes,” by Prof. Cheym,; 

“ The World to Come: a Researoh as to Future 
Life,” by the Bev. Joseph William Reynolds; 

“ Thomas & Kempis: Notes of a Visit to the 
Scenes in which his Life was spent, with some 
Account of the Examination of his Belies,” by 
Dr. Francis Richard Cruise, with portraits and 
illustrations; the “ Life of Archbishop Laud,” 
by Arthur W. Benson, with a portrait of the 
Archbishop after the painting by Vandyck in 
Lambeth Palace; “ Aristotle and the Christian 
Church,” an essay by Brother Az arias; “ Dives 
and Pauper, and other Sermons,” by the Bev. 
Arthur Compton Auchmuty; and three new 
volumes in the “ Pulpit Commentary,” viz., 

“ Hosea and Joel,” with exposition by Prof. 
Given, and homilies by Prof. Thomson, Bev. A. 
Rowland, and Bev. Dr. Thomas; " I. and II. 
Thessalonians, I. and II. Timothy and Titus, 
and Philemon,” with expositions by the Bev. 
Dr. Gloag, the Bishop of Walls, and Bev. Dr. 
Eales, homilies by Bev. B. 0. Caffin, the Bev. 
R. Finlayson, Prof. Croskerry, the Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, the Bev. W. Si. Statham, and Bev. 
Dr. Thomas; and “ St. John,” with exposition 
by Prof. Reynolds, with homilies by Prof. 
Croskerry, Prof. Thomson, the Bev. D. Young, 
Bev. B. Thomas, and the Bev. G. Brown. 

Central Literature. — “ Bric-A-Brac,” being 
some woodbury-type plates done at Gower 
Lodge, Windsor; a second series of “ Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales,” edited by Alfred W. Pollard 
for the Parchment Library ; “ Aucassin and 
Nicolette: a Love Story,” edited in Old French 
and rendered in modem English, with intro¬ 
duction, glossary, &c., by F. W. Bourdillon; 

“ An Analytical Index to the Works of Shak- 
spere,” giving reference, by topics, to notable 
assages ana significant expressions, brief 
istories of the plays, explanations of allusions 
and phrases, &o., by Evangeline M. O’Connor; 
vols. iii. and iv., completing the work, of “An 
Old Shropshire Oak,” by the late John Wood 
Waiter, edited by Richard Garnett; “Victorian 
Literature and other Studies, ” by Prof. Dowden; 
“Tertium Quid: collected Essays on various 
disputed questions,” by Edmund Gurney, in 
2 vols.; “Venetian Studies,” by H. F. 
Brown; “ Shakespeare, and other Lectures,” 
by the late George Dawson, edited by George 
St. Clair; “Studies in the Poetry of Robert 
Browning,” by James Fotheringham; “Ethical 
Forecasts : being Essays on Religious Evolu¬ 
tion and Morality,” by William F. Revell; 
“ The Axial Polarity of Man’s Word-embodied 
Ideas and its Teaching,” by Arthur Young; 
“The South Isles of Aran (County Galway),” 
by Oliver J. Burke; “A Handbook of Home 
Buie,” by various writers; “Home Again,” a 
novel, by George Macdonald; “ Little Peter: 
a Christmas Morality for Children of any Age,” 
by Lucas Malet, with numerous illustrations 
by Philip Hardy; “ Practical Hints on Shoot¬ 
ing : being a Treatise on the Shot-gun and its 
Management, Game, Wildfowl, and Trap- 
Shooting, together with notes on Sporting 
Dogs and Ferrets, and other Information 
relative to Shooting,” by 20-Bore; “Historical 
Reoord of the Third and Fourth Battalions of 
the Worcestershire Militia,” by Capt. Robert 
Holden, with portraits; “History of the 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry,” by Col. F. Lance, with 
numerous portraits; a new volume in the 
“Military Handbook” series, entitled “Field 
Works: their Technical Construction and Tac¬ 
tical Application,” by Col. C. B. Brackenbury; 


“ Infant Health: Chapters on the Physiology 
and Hygiene of Early Life,” by H. Percy 
Dunn. 

Poetry. —“ Somnia Medici,” third series, by 
John A. Goodchild; “ Salome,” by J. C. Hey- 
wood; “ Fires of Greenwood,” by Francis 
Prevost; “Sister Lucetta, and other Poems,” 
bv Zitella E. Tomkins; and “ On Sea and 
Shore,” by J. A. Langford. 

Science. —In the “ International Scientific 
Series”: “Weather: a Popular Exposition of 
the Nature of Weather Changes from Day 
to Day,” by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby; 
“Animal Magnetism,” by Alfred Binet and 
Charles Ferfe; “International Law, with Ma¬ 
terials for a Code of International Law,” by 
Prof. Leone Levi, dedicated to the Queen ; 
“The Origin of Floral Structures through 
Insect Agency,” by George Henslow; and “ A 
Manual of the British Discomycetes,” with 
descriptions of all the species of fungi hitherto 
found in Britain included in the family, and 
illustrations of the genera in twelve plates, by 
William Phillips. 


MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Napoleon and ms Detractors,” by Prinoe 
Jerome Napol&on, translated by Raphael L. de 
Beaufort, with portrait; “Como and Italian 
Lake Land,” by the Rev. T. W. M. Lund, with 
three maps and eleven illustrations, by Miss 
Jessie Macgregor; “ The Orders of Chivalry, 
English and Foreign, Existing and Extinct, 
brought down to the Present Time,” compiled 
from original authorities by Major J. H. Law- 
renoe-Archer, with sixty-four plates; “ Modem 
Tactics,” by Capt. H. B. Gall, with illustra¬ 
tions ; “ Haydn’s Book of Dignities,” revised 
and enlarged, by Horaoe Ockerby; “ Other 
Suns than Ours: a Series of Essays on Suns, 
Old, Young, and Dead,” with other scienoe 
gleanings, and correspondence with Sir John 
Herschel, by Richard A. Proctor; “ Adelaide 
Bistori: an Autobiography ”; “Servioe Afloat; 
or, the Naval Career of Sir W illia m 
Hoste; “ Some Hobby Horses, and how 

to Ride Them,” by C. A. Montresor, with 
numerous illustrations; “The Lesters,” by 
F. M. F. Skene, in 2 vols.; “James’ Naval 
History,” epitomised in one volume, by Robert 
O’Byme; “The Romance of Life Preservation,” 
by James Burnley; “ Neo-Hellenic Manual,” 
by Dr. Anton Tien; “Andamanese Manual: 
an Introduction to the Grammar of the Anda¬ 
manese Language,” by M. V. Portman; “Rus¬ 
sian Beading Book,” by J. Nestor Schnurmann; 
“ Plane Trigonometry,” by Thomas Boney. In 
“The Statesmen’s Series”: “Lord Beaconsfield,” 
by T. E. Eebbel; “ The Prince Consort,” by 
Miss Charlotte Yonge; “ Prince Gortschakoff,” 
by Charles Marvin. In the “Eminent Women ” 
Series: “ Mdme. de Stael,” by Bella Duffy; 
“ Hannah More,” by Charlotte M. Yonge. In 
“ Biographies of Great Composers,” “ Handel,” 
by J. Cuthbert Hadden. “ Military Mosaics,” 
by J. A. O’Shea; “French Self Tests,” by J. 
Barrington, being the first of a series, German 
and Latin to follow shortly; “Watched by 
the Dead,” Dickens’s master-plot, analysed by 
Bichard A. Proctor; “The Silver Trout,” by 
Sir Randal H. Roberts; “ My Life and Balloon 
Experiences,” by Henry Cox well, with portrait; 
“ The New Paris Sketch-Book,” by J. Alger; 
“ Gabrielle ; or, Worth the Winning,” by Mrs. 
J. Bradshaw; “ Puffs from the Engine of War,” 
by an Officer of the Line; “Every Inch a 
Soldier,” by M. J. Colquhoun; “A Lady’s 
Life in Montana”; “The Miss Crusoes,” by 
Col. Colomb, with numerous illustrations; 
“ Westminster, Past and Present,” by J. Cave 
Winscombe; “Taken In,” being a Sketch of 
New Zealand life as seen by “Hopeful”; 
“ Una’s Revenge,” by Melville Gray; “ Sheykh 


Hassan the Spiritualist,” by S. Bergheim ; 
“ Rupee and Sterling Exchange Tables,” by 
gradations of A of a penny, from Is. to 2s., 
rupees into sterling—from 4 pice to 500,000 
rupees, sterling into rupees—from 1 penny to 
£50,000, by C. E. Johnston. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

“Guatemala: the Land of the Quetzal,” by 
W. T. Brigham, with 105 illustrations and five 
maps; “ A Summer’s Cruise in the Waters of 
Greece, Turkey, and Russia,” by the Bev. Alfred 
Colbeck; “Daily Life in India,” by the Bev. 
W. J. Wilkins; “ Tuscan Studies and Sketches,” 
by Leader Scott, with many illustrations; “ The 
Fleet: its River, Prison and Marriages,” by 
John Ashton, with seventy drawings by the 
author from original pictures ; “ The Theory of 
Law and Civil Society,” by Prof. Augustus 
Pulszky, of Budapest; “ The Ethic of Free 
Thought: a Selection of Essays and Lectures,” 
by Prof. Earl Pearson; “The Sentence: a 
Drama,” by Augusta Webster; “The New 
Purgatory, and other Poems,” by Elizabeth 
Rachael Chapman; “ Disillusion and other 
Poems,” by Ethel E. de Fonblanque; “The 
Brownies: their Book,” with the pictures and 
poems by Palmer-Cox as published in St. 
Nicholas ; “ New Fairy Tales from Brentano,” 
told in English by E. Freiligrath Erolker and 
pictured in colours by F. Carruthers Gould; 
“Tom’s Adventures in Search of Shadowland: 
a Fairy Tale,” by H. Sweetland, with thirteen 
illustrations; “ Master Minds in Art,” by Wil¬ 
liam Tirebuok, with portrait and frontispiece; 
“One That Wins: the Story of a Holiday in 
Italy,” in 2 vols.; “ More than he bargained 
for,” an Anglo-Indian novel, by T. B. Hut¬ 
chinson; “Birthrights,” a novel, by Edgar 
Ray; “Christian Facts and Forces,” by the 
Bev. Newman Smyth ; “ Faint yet Pursuing,” 
by the Rev. E. J. Hardy; “The Deoline of 
British Prestige in the East,” by Selim Faris, 
editor of the late El-Tuwaih of Constantinople; 
“ Johannes Brahms,” by Dr. Hermann-Deiters, 
translated by Rosa Newmarch, edited by J. A. 
F uller- Maitland. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH, FARR AN & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Illustrated Gift-Booke. —“ Queen of the Mea¬ 
dow,” by Harriett M. Bennett, with original 
verses by B. E. Mack; “ Daisy Days: Pictures 
of Country Life,” by Mrs. A. M. Clausen; 
“ A Christmas-Tree Fairy,” by Mrs. Lizzie 
Mack and Robert Ellice Mack, with illustra¬ 
tions in colour and vignettes in monotint; 
“ The Children’s Gallery,” a collection of pic¬ 
tures illustrating child-life from babyhood to 
youth in four series, with designs by an American 
artist, printed in thirteen colours ; “ Songs of 
the Day,” a series of new monotint books, in 
4 vols., with an appropriate selection of verseB, 
selected and arranged by E. Nesbit and R. E. 
Mack; “Holly Leaves,” Christmas carols 
and Scripture greetings; “ Hie Star of Beth¬ 
lehem,” a story in verse by E. Nesbit, illus¬ 
trated in monotint; “Little Town of Beth¬ 
lehem ! ’’ a Christmas memorial poem by the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, illustrated by A. Wilde 
Parsons and Lizzie Mack; “Through the Year, 
Seasons’ Songs and Sketches,” compiled by 
E. Nesbit and R. E. Mack; “ Treasures of Art 
and Song,” arranged by R. E. Mack, containing 
original poems by Graham R. Tomson, Fred E. 
Weatherly, Theo. Gift, E. Nesbit, George 
Clausen, Miss May Sandal, and Austin Dobson, 
with illustrations by Mary L. Gow, Fred Hines, 
Julius Luz, Percy Tarrant, A. Wilde Parsons, 
Margaret Dioksee, Robert Ellice Mack, George 
Clausen, W. G. Addison, and Lizzie Mack; 
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the “ Blue Bell” series, in 6 vols., with coloured 
frontispiece, and cover printed in colours ; 
the “ Christmas Stocking 1 ’ series, in 6 vols., 
with ooloured frontispiece and lithographed 
cover; “The Christmas Box,” an illustrated 
book for the young, full of pictures and stories; 
“His Little Royal Highness,” a story for 
children, by Ruth Ogden, illustrated by W. 
Rainey; “ Pictures and Song for Little Chil¬ 
dren,” with pictures on every page ; “ The Old 
Corner Annual,” a volume of stories in prose 
and verse, with six full-page ooloured illustra¬ 
tions. 

Boys' Books. —“Perils in the Transvaal and 
Zuluhuid,” by the Rev. H. C. Adams, illus¬ 
trated by A. W. Cooper; “ The Duke’s Own,” 
by Percy Groves, with twelve illustrations by 
Lieut.-Col. Marshman; "My Friend and my 
Enemy,” by Paul Blake; and “Jack’s Tam; 
or, Perils of the Paoific: a Tale of the Sea,” by 
Robert Brown, illustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 

Girls' Books. —“ A Country Mouse,” by Mrs. 
Herbert Martin, illustrated by Caroline Pater¬ 
son ; “ Restful Work for Youthful Hands,” by 
S. F. A. Caulfeild; “Mademoiselle’s Story,” 
by Mdme. Ryffel; “A Far Away Cousin,” by 
Katherine D. Cornish, illustrated by Miss 
Stoddart; “Two and Two; or, French and 
English,” by Mrs. Seymour, illustrated by 
Miss E. Rope; and “Captain Fortescue’s 
Handful,” bv C. Marryat Norris, illustrated by 
Miss Scttnnell. 

Babies’ Books and Fancy Stories. —“ Child 
Elves: a Fairy Tale, founded on Fact,” by 
M. Le Pont, illustrated by Miss Laura 
Troubridge; “ Little Margit, by M. A. Hoyer, 
illustrated by Mrs. H. M. Paget; “ In the 
Land of Nod: a Fancy Story,” by Ada C. 
Marzath, illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould; 
“ The Little Wonder Box,” by Jean Ingelow, 
a series of six little volumes, daintily printed 
and quaintly bound; “Baby’s First Book: 
Reading and Pictures for the very little 
Young,” compiled by Uncle Charlie; and “The 
Prize Story-Book Series,” six story-books for 
children of both sexes from five to seven years 
of age. 

Educational. —“ ‘ Standard Authors ’ Readers’ 
Spelling Book,” by G. H. Sergeant; “The 
Practical School Registers”; “Composition 
Exercises,” No. 2, a Series of Exercises for 
Standard VI., and Key to Composition Tests, 
by T. Hudson; “Needlework,” by M. Waite, 
Needlework Superintendent of Board Schools, 
Bradford; “Musical Drill,” by Miss M. E. 
Hudson; and “ Studies in Machine Design,” a 
series of twelve cards, by C. F. Archer. 

Miscellaneous. —“The Book of the Operas,” 
a concise description of the plots and 
incidents of the principal operas, with bio¬ 
graphical notices of famous singers; “A 
Manual for Confirmation Classes,” by the Rev. 
W. Frankshaw; “New Canterbury Tales,” by 
J. P. Emslie, illustrated by the author ; “ Daily 
Thoughts of Comfort for the Year,” by Ellen 
Gabbing; “ Sermons principally preached in 
Hailey bury College Cnapel,” by the Rev. F. 
Butler; “The Ancient and Modem Library of 
Theological Literature ” (new volumes)—“ Bax¬ 
ter’s Saints’ Rest,” vols. i. and ii. j 


MESSRS. NISBET & GO.'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Theological. —“ St. Paul in Athens: the City 
and the Discourse,” by Dr. Maoduff, with 
illustrations; “ Word Studies in the New 
Testament: the Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles of SS. Peter, James, 
and Jude,” by Dr. Marvin R. Vinoent; “ The 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper: I. The Real 
Presence, II. The Eucharistic Sacrifice,” by the 
Dean of Peterborough; “The Philosophy of 
the New Birth,” by the Rev. J. E. Bngg; 
“Papers on Preaching,” by Bishop Baldwin, 


Principal Rainy, Rev. J. R. Vernon, and others; 
“Sermons preached in Worcester Cathedral,” 
by Precentor Hall; “A Popular Commentary 
on St. Paul’s Letter to Timothy,” with a series 
of 40 sermonettes, by Alfred Rowland; “ Honey 
from the Comb,” by the Rev. Jackson Wray; 
“The Christian Fulfilments, and Uses of the 
Levitical Sin-offering,” by the Rev. Henry 
Batchelor; “Christianity and Evolution; or, 
Modem Problems of the Faith,” by various 
writers; “Non-Christian Religions,” by various 
writers; “ Lessons on—I. The Words of Our 
Lord, II. Claims of Our Lord,” by Dr. Flavel 
Cook; “ Building for God,” by Mrs. A. Russell 
Simpson; “Wisdom’s House and Her Seven 
Pillars,” by Lady Beanjolois Dent; “ Flash 
Lights; or, Short Sunday Readings for 
Children, by Edith E. Smyth; “Cripple 
Joseph: a Story of Grace,’’ by Maria V. G. 
Haver gal; “Short Prayers for Private Use: 
for every Morning and Evening of the Week, 
selected from Sources Old and New,” by Dr. 
D. F. Sprigg; a new volume of verse by Miss 
F. R. Havergal, entitled “ Streamlets of Song 
for the Young,” collected by her sister, J. 
Miriam Crane; “God’s Garden,” a sacred 
poem, illustrating the Christian graoee, by 
“Heartsease”; “Eminent Workers: some 
Distinguished Workers for Christ,” by the 
Rev. A. W. Murray; and “ Three Friends of 
God,” by Frances Bevan. 

For Young Readers. —“The Fugitives: or, 
the Tyrant Queen of Madagascar,” by Mr. 
R. M. Ballantyne; “ Daphne’s Decision : or, 
Which shall it be P ” “Mistress Matchett’s 
Mistake: a very Old Story,” “The Story of 
John Marbecke: a Windsor Organist of Three 
Hundred Years Ago ” — his work and his 
reward, by Mrs. Emma Marshall; “Miss 
Con: or. All those Girls,” by Miss Agnes 
Gibeme; “Cross Comers,” by Miss A. War¬ 
ner; “Primrose Garth,” and “Jack Homer 
the Second,” by the Rev. Jackson Wray ; 
“ Nellie Graham : or, the Story of a Common¬ 
place Woman,” by Ella Stone; “The Lads of 
Lunda,” by Jessie M. E. Saxby; “The Old 
Violin: or, Charity Hope’s Own Story,” by 
Edith C. Kenyon ; “ Winning His Laurels: or, 
the Boys of St. Raglans,” by F. M. Holmes; 
“ A New Exodus: or, the Exiles of the Ziller- 
thal,” a story of the Protestants of the Tyrol; 
“ Lotta’s Life Mistake,” by Mrs. Evered Poole; 
and the following new volumes of their Juvenile 
Library—“ Both Sides,” by Jessie W. Smith ; 

“ Stephen Gilmore’s Dream : or, Coals of Fire,” 
by Jessie W. Smith; “Judith, the Stranger,” 
by the Hon. Gertrude Boscawen. 


THE S.P.O.K.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Thb Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge has in the press, and will shortly publish, 
the following: “Pictorial Geography of the 
British Isles,” by Mary E Palgrave; “ Domes¬ 
day Book,” by Walter de Grey Birch. In the 
“People’s Library”: “Factors in Life,” by 
Prof. Seeley, F.R.S.; “ Martyrs and Saints of 
the First Twelve Centuries,” by the author of 
“The Schonberg Cotta Family”; “God’s 
Englishmen,” edited by the Rev. C. W. Stubbs; 
and “ The Continuity of Scripture,” by the late 
Lord Hatherly. 

Among the tales announced for early publica¬ 
tion by the Society are: ‘ ‘ Adam Gorlake’s Will,” 
by 0. E. M.; “ Promises and Vows,” by Helen 
Shipton; “Kathleen,” by 0. Selby Lowndes; 
“Queer Chums,” by C. fl. Eden; “Ire, Pol, 
and Pen,” by F. Frankfort Moore; “Bird 
Stories,” by Harrison Weir; “ Cecily’s Birds,” 
by the author of “Our Valley”; “Her Will 
and Her Way, and other Stories,” by Mrs. 
Newman; “ Mfere Suzanne, and other Stories,” 
by Katharine S. Macquoid; “A Steadfast Pur¬ 
pose,” by Mrs. Isla Sitwell; “ Foxholt and the 
Light that burned there,” by the Rev, E. N- 


! Hoare; “ Hawbrook Farm; or, Esther Gaunt’s 
Wooing,” by L. M. Lane; “ Mrs. Barth’s 
Girl,” by F. C. F.; “Out in the Cold,” by 
Annette Lyster; “ The Christmas Present,” by 
A. Eubule Evans; “True to Training,” by 
F. E. Reade; “ With Hooks of Steel,” by Crona 
Temple; “ A Tale of a Country Village,” by 
Sibella E. Bryans; “ A Treasure Lost,” by C. E. 
Smith; “ Min on ; or, the Cat that the King 
looked at,” by Phoebe Allen; “Nell’s Bond¬ 
age,” by F. E. Reade; “Rex,” by the author 
of “ A Hero Poet ”; “The Best Book,” by the 
author of “Higher and Higher”; ‘“The 
Goldmakers,” by Esmi Stuart; “From the 
Bench to the Battle,” by Lady Dunboyne; 
“Walter Morris,” by F. E. Reade; “Was he 
a FoolP” by Julia Goddard; “A Minor 
Chord,” by Niall Heme ; and “Two of Them,” 
by the author of “ Mike and his Brother Ben.” 

The Society will also publish soon: " Great 
Truths and Holy Lives,” by Elinor Lewis; 

“ Dispensation of the Spirit,” by the Rev. C. R. 
Ball; “ An Offioe of Praise for the use of the 
Clergy,” by the Rev. P. G. Medd; “ Mind of 
Christ as exhibited in the XVUth Chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel,” “ Sermons for the People,” 
vol. vii., and “ The Church and her Ministry,” 
by the Rev. E. H. Beale. 


MR. WALTER SCOTTS ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

“GreatWriters.”—“Keats,”by W. M. Rossetti; 
“ Shelley,” by W. Sharp; “Smollett,” by David 
Hannay. 

“ The Canterbury Poets.”—“ Ballades and 
Rondeaus,” selected from English and American 
writers by J. Gleeson White, contributions by 
Austin Dobson, E. Gosse, W. E. Henley, 
Andrew Lang, John Payne, A. C. Swinburne, 
&o.; “Irish Minstrelsy,” edited, with notes 
and Introduction, by H. Hallidav Sparling; 
“ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” with Introduction 
by Dr. John Bradshaw. 

The “Camelot Series.”—“The Prose Writings 
of Heinrich Heine,” with Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis; “ Reynold’s Discourses, ’ ’ edited 
by Helen Zimmem; “Essays by Steele and 
Addison,” with Introduction by Walter Lewin. 

“ Our American Cousins,” by W. E. Adams, 
cheap and revised edition; “The Turkish Bath: 
its History and Use,” by Dr. F. C. Coley; 
New edition of “The World of Cant”; “Nine 
Months on the Nile,” by the Rev. Hampson S. 
Eckersley ; “ Chronological History of New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Gateshead,” vol. iii., 1581- 
1640; “The Thespian Papers,” by Neville 
Lynn; “Elocution, with Select Recitations,” 
by Rev. T. R. Walton Pearson and F. W. 
Waithman; “ The Monthly Chronicle of North- 
Country Lore and Legend,” voL i. 


MESSRS. VIRTUE & CO.'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Art Books. —The Art Journal volume for 1887, 
containing etchings by Axel H. Haig, E. 
Slooombe, Henri Lepuid, C. O. Murray (after 
Luke Fildea’ picture, exhibited at the Man¬ 
chester Exhibition, and after Seymour Luoas); 
engravings after W. F. Yeames, J. Mac Whirter, 
G. Koller, the Hon. J. Collier, Ac. The “Art 
Annual,” 1887, The Life Work of J. L. B. 
Meissonier, by Lionel Robinson, containing a 
full-page photogravure of La Rixe and many 
illustrations, got up in similar style to the 
previous Annuals, on Tadema, Millais, and 
Leighton; “ The Rhine: from its Source to the 
Sea,” by Karl Steeler and others, with nearly 
two hundred illustrations; “ The Amateur’s 
Guide to Architecture,” by S. Sophia Beale, 
with several hundred illustrations; “Glimpses 
of the Land of Scott,” by David Hannay, illus¬ 
trated by J. MacWhirter; “The Year’s Art, 
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1888,” compiled by Marcus B. Huish; “ The 
Christian Year,” printed in colours, with 
specially designed borders. 

Children’s Books, with numerous Illustra¬ 
tions.—“ My Pleasure Book,” “ By the Winter’s 
Fire,” “Paul Luggershall,” “Our Noah’s 
Ark,” “Short Stories for Sunday Headings,” 
“Stories of Foreign Lands for little Folk at 
Home.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A “JBU D’E8PRIT” OB DR. WATTS ON THE LATE 
LORD AND LADY PEMBROKS.* 

(In the Goodrich Court Collection.) 

i. 

Sated with Love’s high feast great Henry lay 
Enfolded in y' fair Maria’s Arms, 

Fearless of prying eyes, that might betray 
His manly Bosom, or her softer Charms : 

When Vulcan y* much envy’d Pair espy’d, 

Their beauteous Offspring playing at their Side. 

ir. 

Away he hies, rag’d wing’d w ,h Hast his feet, 

And fills y' A ir w th Curses as he goes. 

Returns, and w th him brings th’ enchanted Net 
Which o’er them (dreaming nought of ill) he 
throws. 

By Jove, I have ’em fast once more, He cries, 

And straight convenes y c other Deities. 

in. 

Witness my wrongs, ye Gods, says he, half weeping, 
Repeated Injuries and fresh Disgrace ! 

See where, oh Shame ! my Harlotry is sleeping 
Clasp'd in her brawny soldier’s strong embrace. 
When Mars, w ,b Cupid and y' Cyprian queen, 

Step’t forth to view that skulk’d till then unseen. 

IV. 

Bless us ! Whom have we here, Quoth he aghast! 

Turn, Deities of War, of Love, and Beauty. 

No, Oaf, says Venus, reckon not so fast; 

Blind Dolt, how ill your Jealousie does suit ye. 
Here’s none but Pem, his Boy, and vertuous Dame ; 
Leant from henceforth that Like is not the Same. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The chief subject of the Boldin of the Beal 
Academia de la Historia for July-September 
is a full reprint of the proceedings of the 
Inquisition in 1490-1 against Jews and 
Christians who crucified a Christian child in 
a cave near la Guardia. Apart from subsequent 
exaggerations the fact seems to be proved. 
The motive is said to have been a belief that 
with the heart of a child thus crucified, and 
with a consecrated Host, a spell could be made 
to hinder the action of the Inquisition and to 
destroy Christians. A report by Javier de 
Salas on V. F. L6pez’s History of the Argentine 
Bepublic combats the theory of a prior 
Peruvian occupation founded on toponymical 
considerations, the interpretation of which is 
shown to be inexact. Fernandez Dnro tells of 
a Spanish “ admirable Crichton ” who appeared 
in Paris, Ghent, and Burgundy, in 1445, van¬ 
quishing with equal ease the learned and the 
athletes, and therefore supposed to be the Anti- 
Christ. He makes it probable that this hero 
was Fernando del Pulgar, who had no such 
extraordinary fame in his own country. Jimenez 
de la Espada confirms, from the MS. of Fray 
Francisco de Aguilar in the Escurial, the 
destruction of Cortez’s ships, making it, how¬ 
ever, probable that they were scuttled and not 
burnt. Sefiors Saavedra and Femandez- 
Guerra give some important Arabic and Latin 
inscriptions from the province of Cordova. 

The Revista Contemporanea tor August opens 
with a necrology of Dionisio Chaulie, followed 
by an interesting aocount from his pen of 

* Dr. Watts writes at the foot of this composition, 
“ In imitation of Prior.” 


Buperto Verdolaga—a Madrid street poet, 
pensioned at the close of his life by General 
Bulwer for an act of honesty at the battle of 
Talavera, 1809. Domingo Gascon supplements, 
with some valuable particulars, the account 
given of Martinez Salafranca by Menendez y 
Pelayo in his Historia de las Ideas EsUticas. 
Seiior Guardiola y Valera lays the blame of the 
early atrocities of Pedro the Cruel on his 
minister, Alfonso de Albuquerque. J. S. de 
Tooa invites Spanish agriculturists to join the 
Conservative party, and to work for an 
economical administration. Torres Munoz 
notioes favourably Delgado’s Political and 
Economical Studies. Perez y Oliva continues 
his “ Presas Maritimas,” showing the gradual 
tendenoy towards the inviolability of private 
property at sea. 

We have received No. 3 of Euskara (Septem¬ 
ber 1), the organ of the Berlin Baskuchen 
Gesellschaft. It contains a paper on Basque 
music, by W. Brambash, founded on the collec¬ 
tions of Fr. Michel and Iztucta ; also a mystic 
account of the origin of language, by Jose de 
Puisasola, in Spanish; and various short notices 
and reviews by the editor and others. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ on teaching English.” 

Aberdeen: Sept. 19,1887. 

I shall be oontent with a very few remarks 
in reply to Mr. Barnett’s defence of hie 
criticism of my two books on English. On 
many of the points, he so nearly repeats him¬ 
self that my replies are as applicable now as 
they were to the original artiole. 

I am not oonscious of any in consistency 
between my definition of English teaching 
after Locke, and the criticising of the great 
poetical authors. The critioiam still keeps to 
the main chanoe of discriminating good and 
bad; and my fault is properly described not 
as inconsistency but as presumption. 

I can only repeat that I consider Mr. Barnett 
perfeotly right in pronouncing his conscientious 
judgment condemnatory of my 156 pages of 
analysed extraots. What I meant to say was 
that he erred in believing that the two extraots 
chosen, bearing upon two stanzas of “ The Sky¬ 
lark,” amounted to a proof of the badness of 
the whole. 

He does not object to analysis, but only to 
anatomy or dissection, in dealing with composi¬ 
tion. My reason for preferring analysis is 
simply tins. While, in oommon with anatomy, 
it means dividing a oomplex object into its 
component parts, it supposes a previous 
synthesis the exact reverse of itself. Every 
literary work is pnt together, in the first 
instance, word by word. Words are its elemen¬ 
tary atoms. It began in words, and may again 
be resolved into these if necessary. The careful 
writer has to take his work to pieoes, that is to 
words, over and over again, and re-piece it 
till it satisfies him. The critical analyst in his 
word-to-word criticism merely puts himself into 
the position of the composer when he has 
finished a draft and is passing judgment on its 
quality. Anatomy, on the other band, is the 
disintegration of what came into the world a 
finished whole. Nobody put it together out of 
the collection of an anatomical museum. 

The objection of Mr. Barnett to disjecta 
membra seems to me to lose sight of the whole 
history and practice of criticism. I make the 
greatest allowance for the difference between 
my analyses and those of superior critics; but 
to insinuate that the method pursued is of my 
unprompted invention does me too much honour. 
It is quite true that criticism does not often go 
the length of taking single lines to pieoes; but 
plenty of examples can be found to show that 
the practice is quite familiar to literature. 
Within the last month a distinguished critic 
employed it upon Keats, in the most remorse¬ 
less fashion. It will be found in Coleridge, 
Campbell, Matthew Arnold, and many more 
that I could name. As to its shocking our feel¬ 
ings of admiration for great authors, that cannot 
he helped. Of course, I admit that it should be 
well done. But to make an objection of this 
kind is fatal to art criticism in every sphere. 
The greatest authors have survived all this, and 
even worse—namely, wholesale ridicule and 
travesty, from which none of them have 
escaped. 

_ I have nothing to add on the Bacon ques¬ 
tion. I am at loss, however, to know what I 
have said to let it be supposed that I cared for 
the consistency or inconsistency of Milton’s 
theology in Paradise Lost. What I oared for was 
its suitability and capability as a poetical subject; 
and that all his critics from Addison to Pattison 
have dealt with. .j ^ 

I will not weary you with more small details, 
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but will use mv advantage in being permitted 
aseoond 'reply J to put myself right m a matter 
of more importance than any of these. , 

By his extremely narrow baas of criticism, 
by defining himself to the Teaching English, 
2d to a small part of that, my reviewer has 
left your readers in entire ignorance of my 
purpose in bringing it out in company with the 
revised Rhetoric. A few sentences from the 
preface of the latter would have disclosed that 

purpose ; but Mr. Barnett, while putting this 
work at the head of his article, has ignored ite 
contents. The perversion of view thus arising 
is a serious matter to me. Mr. Barnett did not 
state, for example, that the long senesof 
<« anatomised” extracts is divided “to two 
classes-those relating to the intellectual 
qualities, and those relating to the emotional 
qualities. He pounoed at once on a passage 
under the last head, which seemed especially 
to orate on his sensibility, without hinting that 
therewas an entirely different class of extracts, 
that could not give the same offence, although 
they might give some other. On entering on 
the 7 emotional olass, I give this warning. 

“ These, by their very nature, are vague and 
indefinite; while the intellectual qualities are 
exact and scientific.” But. m the Jo 

the new Rhetoric, I go much farther. I have 
there to give reasons for reproducing the work 
in two parts—the one for intellectual qualities, 
the other for emotional. Now, the principal 
reason is one that oonoerns the public chiefly. 
In my long connexion with teaching ana 
teachers, I have found that .many of these 
(good ones too) have based their preference for 
mathematics, as an education subject, on its 
remarkably definite character. This they 
think a recommendation, apart entirely from 
its application to practice. I have also been 
told by Cambridge tutors that the position of 
mathematics in the examinations there was 
greatly determined by the same peculiarity, 
one consequence being that. comparative 
merits could be accurately appraised. Now, it 
was part of my intention, “compiling a 
separate volume on the intellectual quality of 
style, to provide teachers with a rhetorical 
text-book, treating of the department that 
approached nearest to the character of an exact 
science. The following sentences occur m the 
prefaoe: 

«< it appears to me to be a possible thing to 
arrive at a definite code of prescriptions for regu- 
latino the intellectual qualities of composition. 
Granting that a certain progress has been made 
towards this consummation, the fact would seem 
to mark out the department as a fit subject for 
school discipline at the proper stage ; not to men- 
tian its direct bearing upon the valuable aooom- 
pliehment of writing well. The several topics 
embraced are mostly on a level as regards ease of 
comprehension; and the exposition is conducted 
with a view of bringing the pupil's own Judgment 
into play.” 

It is on the fulfilment of this design that I 
desire the volume to be examined and judged. 
And as comparatively few of my critics 
have given the design the benefit of pub- 
lioity, I find some compensation for Mr. Bar 
nett’s unfavourable estimate in being able to 
supply what I consider his most serious 
omission. ■ A - ® ADT * 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE NAME “ IBIS.” 

London : Sept. 17,1887. 

Mr. Harold Murray’s very able letter does 
not prove that the name “ Isis ” is older than 
Leland. Whether Leland or some earlier writer 
invented it, there is a strong probability that it 
is a mere Latinisation of Ise. It must he re¬ 
membered that Leland himself says that Isis is 
the Latin for Ise and Ouse. Whether the form 
of the Latinised name is simply modelled after 


I Tamms, or whether it is partly due to a re- 
! collection of the name of the goddess, can 
scarcely admit of being determined. Some 
maps give a river Isis in Brecknockshire, but I 
know nothing of the history of the name in that 
instanoe. 

The reference to the old map of course shows 
that the name Ise, as that of one of the head¬ 
waters of the Thames, was known in the 
thirteenth century. But the map-maker s 
statement, that “ the Tame and the Ise make 
the Tamise, as the Jor and the Dan make the 
Jordan,” deprives his testimony of all value as 
evidence of the genuineness of the name. J <?r 
and Dan are, as everybody kno ws, mere patristic 
figments; and Mr. Murray will not deny that 
the mediaeval etymology of Thames is as false as 
the similar etymology of Jordan. Notwith¬ 
standing, he is disposed to think that Ise may 
have been a real name of the upper Thames. I 
consider this extremely unlikely, because (un¬ 
less the mediaeval etymology was true) it would 
be a strange coincidence if the two nvers 
which unite to form the Thames had really 
happened to bear names identical in sound with 
the two halves of the names of the ““ t0 d 
streams. I think any one who_ knows that it « 
philologically impossible that Jordan could 
be derived from Jor and Dan, would be a good 
deal surprised if it should be proved that, 
nevertheless, these were genuine names of the 
two chief head-waters of the Jordan. Of 
course, very strange coincidences do sometimes 
happen, and we must not confound im¬ 
probability with impossibility. But as yet 
there is not a particle of evidence in favour of 
the unlikely supposition that the upper Thames 
was ever named Ise—except, of course, by 
etymologising writers and those who followed 
them. It is true that Ise seems to be a pos¬ 
sible river-name. The maps give an Ise m 
Northamptonshire; and there are, if I remember 
rightly, two or three others in England. If the 
Anglo-Saxon form were T’s, it might descend 
from a prehistoric TJsia, related to, though not 
identical with, Ouse. It has occurred to me 
that TJsia would be a possible antecedent for 
Gwy, the Welsh name of the Wye; but the 
forms Wye, Wey, &c., seem difficult to reconcile 

with this. , ,, ,, 

The map referred to by Mr. Murray is 
certainly not the handiwork of Matthew Pans. 
Sir T. Hardy settled that question long ago; 
and it is something like a libel on the great 
historian of the thirteenth century to suppose 
him capable of so childish a performance. I 
am not judging it by the standard of modern 
knowledge. The beautiful thirteenth century 
map, of which there is a facsimile in another 
volume of the same collection, shows that some 
of the contemporaries of Matthew Pans could 
do excellent work in the way of cartography. 

Mr. Murray’s theory, that “the natural 
man” gives a distinot name to each main 
portion of a river, certainly seems in accordance 
with abstract probabilities. But it is difficult 
to find unequivocal examples that are really 
relevant to the present case. Mr. Murray s 
instances—the Danube, Niger, Nile, &o.—are 
rivers which pass through the territories of 
peoples speaking different languages; and, of 
course, each people had its separate name for 
the river. In the Old-English charters we do 
not, so far as I know, find any instance of a 
river having distinct names in different parts of 
its course. It is true, however, that the charters 
may be fairly considered to represent literary, 
rather than popular, usage in this respect. _ I 
do not agree with Mr. Kerslake that a nver 
and all its tributaries were anciently considered 
as a unity, and had a common name ; but his 
view appears to have this much of truth in it, 
that sometimes one and sometimes another of 
the head-waters of a river gave its name to the 
united stream* 


There be no doubt that the Celtic name 
of the Thames was Tamesa or Tamesis. As a 
foreign e was in Old-English represented in 
borrowed words by i (as in pin from poena), we 
can account for the early Old-English Tamlsa ; 
and if the name was accented in the first 
syllable the i might be shortened, so as to yield 
the documentary Temese. Mr. Murray’s conjec¬ 
ture, as to the origin of the divergence between 
the written and the spoken forms of the river- 
name, seems probable. Heney B hap let. 

Dunstable: Sept. 19,1881. 

In reference to Mr. H. J. E. Murray’s in¬ 
teresting letter in the last number of the 
Academy, there is no tributary of the Thames 
at or near Dunstable. There is, however, a 
tributary of the Ouse close to Dunstable, and 
this stream is probably the Yse of the map in 
the thirteenth-century Abbreviate Chronicorum. 
The popular name of the stream I mention was 
(when I was a boy, forty years ago) the Ouse 

_sometimes the Little Ouse or Ousle. On the 

ordnance map it is called the Ouzel. Celtic 
names occur dose to the souroe, the hollows iu 
the hills dose by are called combes, and on the 
top of an adjoining hill is Ousley pond, not 
named on the large scale ordnance maps. Nine 
mil oa from the source of the tributary (to the 
north, near Woburn) is a minor tributary now 
called Crawley Brook; but its old name was 
probably Ouse Bourne, for it rises at a village 
called Husborne Crawley. Another tributary 
of the Ouse (at Hitchin, near by) is the Hiz. 
We therefore have the Ouse, Ouze, Hus, Hiz, 
and, as pointed out by Mr. Murray, Yse. 
Whether Isis is another form of these words is 
perhaps uncertain, but to me it seems probable. 

Worthington G. Smith. 


THE 8T0WE MIBSAD. 

London: Sept. 19,1887. 

I have neither time nor inclination to expose 
many more of Dr. MaoCarthy’s errors in 
logic, grammar, and palaeography. But his 
letter of September 2 (Academy, September 17, 
1887 p. 184) contains some misstatements made 
with’ such audacity that they are Ukely to 

mislead. „ , ., 

I called, and still call, the scribe of the 
Oxford Tripartite Life of 8. Patrick (Rawl. -B. 
512) “a careful and learned person, meaning, 
of course, that he was a careful scnbe, and 
learned in his own tongue. To impugn this 
statement, Dr. MaoCarthy quotes, not from the 
M8., but from a transcript by some anonymous 
scholar, the following words as specimens of 
the scribe’s latinity. I give the readings of 
the MS. on the right; 

Da. MacOabthy. Thb MS. 

eclesie aque eoclesia[e]que 

populis Israel captus populus Israel captos 

fuhoc mundum “ huno mundum 

litn rnm 

The last-mentioned words are, of course, Irish; 
and the passage in which they occur is %nt% na 
rofoglaind litri rtam, “ he who never had learned 

letters.” . .... 

Proceeding with his imaginative citations, 
Dr. MacCarthy asserts: “ Laeth a taebi, how¬ 
ever, caps the climax. Mr. Whitley Stokes, I 
know, thinks it is correct.” With deferenoe to 
Dr. MacCarthy’s superior knowledge of my 
thoughts, I beg to say that I not only th“k, 
but know, that this quotation is incorrect. The 
MS. here has, quite rightly, leth ataebi—a, phrase 
of which about three years ago I discovered 
the meaning. It signifies “context —literally 
“ side adheres,” ataibi being, not as Dr. 
MacCarthy supposes, a corruption of atoibthe, 
“ of adherence,” but the regular act. pres. ind. 
se 3 of the i-verb atoibim. Compare atoibi (gl. 
herenti), Ml. 57 d 18. In connexion with this, 
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Dr. MaoCarthy gays, with a sneer, “ Toibe, as 
genitive of toeb, will prove a novelty to Irish 
scholars.” Will nothing ever teach him a little 
modesty ? He, and other “ scholars ’’ like him, 
may find the form in question in the Lebar 
Brecc, 251 a, line 68 : isittd achsaill tdibe deiss 
leu, “ in the armpit of Jesu’s right side.” 

I challenged Dr. MacCarthy to produce 
from a MS. older than the fifteenth century an 
instance of Ruen as the genitive of the name 
of Ruadan, the founder of Lothra. He now 
answers this challenge by producing from one 
of tbe four inscriptions on the reliquary con¬ 
taining the Stowe Missal what he nails 
“ the genitive Roaein.” The inscription in 
question reads very clearly : “ Or ait do-Gilla- 
Bnadan u-Macan don-comarba lasar-cumdaiged 
(“ A prayer for Gilla-Ruadain, descendant of 
Macan, by.whom [this shrine] was covered”). 
An engraving of it will be found at the end of 
the .econd volume of O’Conor’s Rerum Hiberni- 
earum Scriptoree, where, as Dr. MacCarthy 
himself says (Stowe Missal, p. 1), “ the shrine 
has been well depicted.” Dr. MacCarthy’s 
Ruaein may join his immabred, lelachaich, sonsa, 
codling, boberim, &c. (Academy, Nos. 778, 795). 

The result is that, after nearly five months, 
Dr. MacCarthy has failed to produce a single 
instance of Mails as the gen. sg. of Mel, tne 
name of the first bishop of Ardagh, or of Ruen 
as the gen. sg. of Ruaddn, the name of the 
founder of Lothra. The obvious explanation of 
Mailt ruen as the gen. sg. of the name of Mael 
ruen of Tallaght therefore remains in force; 
and with this explanation Dr. MacCarthy’s 
argument as to the antiquity of the Stowe 
Missal falls to the ground. The question 
whether Mael ruen was or was not a bishop 
depends on the answer to the question whether 
Dr. MacCarthy is or is not a better authority 
than the Lebar Brecc and the Annals of Ulster 
(see Mr. Warren’s letter, the Academy, July 9, 
1887, p. 27). 

Here is the documentary evidence that Mael 
ruen of Tallaght was a bishop : 

“ Moelruain o ThamloeAtu et Col man nomen patris 
eius. Broicsech nomen matris eius ocus escop he 
f5in (' and he himself a bishop— -Lebar Brecc, 
p 91, left margin. 

“ An. Dccxci. Maelruain Tamlactal, Aidain (?) 
Batbain, Aidan h ua Ooncumbu (!) Episcopi et 
Mihtes Ohristi in pace dormierunt.’ —Annales 
Ultonienses ed. O’ Conor, Rerum Sibern. Script., 
iv. 116. 

Whitley Stokes. 


THE ENGLISH PYBEHIO. 

Hampstead: Sept. 30,1881. 

Nearly a year ago, in a series of letters in 
the Academy, I endeavoured to draw attention 
to Shakspere’s acoentuation of proper nouns. 
Prof. Elze, of Halle, in Englische Studien, agreed 
with my accentuation, “ Corioli ” and “ C6rio- 
lanus,” but fell foul of my use of the word 
“pyrrhio.” Prof. Elza’s contention is that, as 
accent is an essential element in an English 
foot, there oan be no foot without aooent, and 
consequently the pyrrhio is an impossibility, in 
fact, an absurdity. Now I am not at all 
anxious to retain the name pyrrhio, if he, or 
anyone else, will suggest a better. What I 
contend is this: in lines oonsisting of dis¬ 
syllabic measures or feet, the syllables are con¬ 
veniently taken in pairs and named iambus or 
trochee, and the exceptional pairs spondee or 
pyrrhio. By pyrrhio is meant a pair of syllables 
without stress, or two stressless syllables, or a 
stressless pair of syllables, “ a stressless pair,” 
“ a beatless pair.” 

That such pairs do occur the following lines 
will probably be sufficient to show : 

Shakspere, “ King John ”— 

“ To the yet unbegotten sin of times,” 4.3.54 
(first place). 

“Your breath first kindZnf the dead coal of 
■wtun,” 5.2.83 (third place). 


Spenser, “ The Faerie Queene 
11 The whiles with a Ioto lay she thus him sweetly 
charmd,” 2.6.14.9 (second place). 

, Grace; of Justice-, of Free-will,” 

110.19 6 (fourth place). 

Milton, ‘ 1 Paradise Lost”— 

“Bv simply meek; that euS'ring for truth’s 
sake,” 12 569 (fourth place). ^ J 
“ To good malignant, to bad men benign,” 12.538 
(third place). 

Will not some one invent a name for “ the 
beatless pair,” alias the pyrrhio, pace Prof. 
Elze r 


There is possibly danger lest the occasional 
consecution of stressless syllables should be 
lost _ sight of if we have no name for the 
combination. Benjamin Dawson. 


"BABY MINE.” 

London : Sept. 30,1887. 

A friend in New York has sent me a cutting 
from one of the newspapers of that city, from 
which I learn that a gentleman named Johnston, 
who is stated to have been the author of the 
popular song, “ Baby Mine,” was buried a few 
days previously at the cemetery of Woodlawn, 
in the presence of a numerous assemblage of 
sympathising mourners. The song entitled 
“ Baby Mine” was written by myself more than 
a quarter of a century ago, and happened to 
hit the fancy of several musical composers in 
the United States (one of whom, I suppose, 
was the deceased Mr. Johnston), not one of 
whom asked my consent to its republication 
with their musio. The song—as I learned last 
year from an American friend then travelling 
in England—became exceedingly popular in 
the United States, and has reached an almost 
unprecedented circulation, which he estimated, 
rightly or wrongly, at 200,000 copies. If an 
international copyright in literary property 
existed between the United States and Great 
Britain, and the property in brain-work was 
held as sacred as the watch or money in one’s 
pocket, the coat on one’s back, or the goods in 
one’s warehouse, I should have been entitled 
to demand a royalty or percentage on the sale 
of this favourite composition, which at the 
small rate of two cents, or one penny per copy, 
would have amounted to the handsome sum of 
£833 3s. 4d., which, I need not say, I should 
have been very glad to have received. 

Till our bakers and our butchers, our house 
proprietors, and our rate and tax-oollectors, 
allow me to transact business with them on 
similar conditions, I shall not cease to be 
dissatisfied with the existing law—or absence 
of law—that prevails in the United States with 
regard to the literary property of Englishmen 
which American publishers of books and music 
“ convey ” to their own pockets without scruple 
or remorse. Chas. Mackay. 


“LATHE.” 

Brigg: Sept. 18, 1887. 

Mr. Watkins is, I am glad to say, mistaken 
in his belief that the word lathe (a bam) is 
becoming obsolete in Lincolnshire. I fre¬ 
quently hear it from the lips of the young as 
well as the old. 

I am pained to have to admit that news¬ 
papers and schools are injuring to some extent 
our local speech, but their evil effects are often 
exaggerated. The greater part of the children 
who are taught in the Bottesford Board School 
pass my garden on their way home. I have 
very frequently overheard their conversation 
when I have been unseen by them. It gives 
me extreme pleasure to be able to say that the 
most devoted conservative, could such a one 
have been present on these occasions, would 
have heard little that ought to have pained 
him. Unperverted instincts are still strong 
enough to lead our lads and lasses to fling 


behind them, as soon as the doors of the 
scholastic torture-ohamber are dosed, the 
ugly words and speech-forms of the lesson- 
books, and to speak in the good homely fashion 
that they have learned from their parents. 

Edward Peacock. 


SCIENCE. 

A LITHUANIAN PREACHER OP THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

“ Litauische und Lettische Drucke des 16 und 
I7ten Jahrhuuderts ” herausgegeben voa 
A. Bezzenberger.—IV Heft. Szyrwid’s 
Punkty Kazan (Punktay Sakimu) vom Jahre 
1629. Mit einer grammatisohen Eiuleitung 
herausgegeben von R. Garbe. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 

Just four years ago Prof. Bezzenberger’s 
Litauische Forschungen was reviewed in the 
Academy (No. 594, Sept. 22, 1883), and it 
was then pointed out that he would probably 
make a life study of the languages, literatures, 
customs, and antiquities of Lithuania and 
Lettland. This conjecture has so far proved 
correct, since almost all the papers or memoirs 
published by him during the last four years 
have reference either to Lettish or Lithuanian; 
and, further, the interesting series of “ Litau¬ 
ische und Lettische Drucke,” begun in the 
year 1882, is under his general editorship— 
a series which cannot fail to be of great 
use and service to students of these languages. 
Part IV. of the series, Szyrwid’s Punkty 
Kazan (Puntay Sakimu), now lies before me, 
the special editor being Dr. Richard Garbe. 

The volume begins with an Introduction by 
Dr. Garbe, containing a-short biography of 
Constantine Szyrwid, writer of the Punktay 
Sakimu, and a grammatical and etymo¬ 
logical account of the text. The title- 
page of the Punktay Sakimu is in Polish, 
and reads in English thus: “ Headings (or 
Sketches) for Sermons from Advent to Lent, 
in the Lithuanian language, with a transla¬ 
tion into Polish by the Priest and Theologian 
Constantine Szyrwid, Member of the Society 
of Jesus: published with the permission of 
his Superiors. Wilna, 1629.” The dedica¬ 
tion to the Bishop of Wilna which follows is 
in Latin; the text itself (is in Lithuanian. 
The grammatical portion of Dr. Garbe’s Intro¬ 
duction (pp. xii-xlviii.) seems to me to be 
accurate, careful, and original; and not seldom 
light is thrown upon obscure points in 
Lithuanian orthography and accidence. The 
text I readily believe to be what the editor 
asserts it is, “ diplomatisch getreu.” 

There are two copies in existence of the 
original Punktay Sakimu, whioh are both pre¬ 
served in the Russian Imperial Publio Library 
at Wilna. They bear the dates 1629 and 
1644 respectively. The present text is a 
reprint of the 1629 edition. The original 
work consists of the Gospels for Sundays and 
Saints’ days in Advent and Lent, printed 
across the width of every page. Below, the 
page is divided into two columns; and on the 
left in Lithuanian, on the right in Polish, are 
brief sketches for sermons on the Gospels 
given above. The Polish version is not given 
in Dr. Garbe’s edition, nor are the marginal 
notes; as footnotes, however, are given all 
scripture references found in the margins. 

Prof. Bezzenberger, in his Litauische 
Forschungen (VI. Anm. 3), gives some acoount 
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of the author of the Punktay Sakimu, 
Szyrwid; and a further account of him is 
to be found in Wofonczewski’s iPiskupiste 
(WiMuj, 1848). Constantine Szyrwid was 
a native of Lithuania. When he was eleven 
years old he entered the Jesuit Order, and in 
the year 1598 he took the customary vows of 
the society. From this time onwards he spent 
his whole life in teaching and preaching and 
writing. Living in a cloister in Wilna, he 
used on Sundays and 8aints’ days in the 
morning to preach in Lithuanian to the 
peasantry in the church of S. John; at mid¬ 
day in Polish to people of rank in the 
cathedral; and in the evening again in 
Lithuanian to the professional and trading 
classes in the church of S. Ignatius. When 
his friends warned him that he preached too 
long and too often, that he would injure his 
health, and wear out his strength, he used to 
answer, “ What is my health good for, if not 
for work ? ” The following are the names of 
his hooks:—(1) Claris linguae lithuanicae 
Vilnae, (2) Dictionarium Polono-latino-lithu- 
anicum (of which there have been several 
editions published), and (3) the present small 
volume Punktay Sakimu in Lithuanian 
and Polish. Szyrwid died at Wilna in the 
year 1631. It has elsewhere been pointed 
out by Prof. Bezzenberger that Szyrwid was 
one of the few priests who spoke pure and 
true Lithuanian, in contrast to those Polish 
priests who preached, indeed, a sort of Lithu¬ 
anian, but a Lithuanian made up of Polish 
words, to which Lithuanian terminations had 
been tacked on. His dictionary, it is true, 
swarms with Polish words; but this was in¬ 
evitable. A large number of foreign words— 
and here foreign means Polish—were perforce 
used by Lithuanians to express ideas and 
notions which found no place in their own 
language. In like manner we come across 
Polish words in the Punktay Sakimu ; this, 
too, was unavoidable—the Lithuanian lan¬ 
guage had little power of rendering Biblical 
or ecclesiastical phrases or words. But, to 
express simple, common ideas Szyrwid very 
seldom uses any save Lithuanian words. 
Foreign words, such as etaras = old (Polish 
etary) 27, 13, occur very seldom; and words 
like cie\as, lynciugas, padanas had most pro¬ 
bably before this time been adopted into the 
Lithuanian language. 

Prof. Bezzenberger and Dr. Garbe both 
maintain that Szyrwid wrote in “Ostlitauiseh” 
and not in “ Zemaitisch.” The evidence for 
this must be sought in the Punktay Sakimu 
rather than in the Bictionarium trium lin- 
guarum, since only late editions of the latter 
are now attainable, while the former bears the 
early date 1629. Speaking generally, how¬ 
ever, the spelling and grammatical forms of 
the dictionary and the Punktay Sakimu agree 
pretty closely. 

To fix the limits within which East- 
Lithuanian was spoken in Szyrwid's time 
is more than difficult: we have really no 
evidence at all. It is even difficult to define 
within what limits East Lithuanian is spoken in 
our own day. The assertion that it is spoken 
iu the eastern parts of the region extending 
from Szaule (Szawle) and from the river 
Nevsia eastward is sufficiently vague to be 
safe. So much, however, is known that 
Wilna is no longer to be included in the 
region where East-Lithuanian is spoken. From 


the other dialects spoken in Bussian Lithuania 
—“ Szaule-Eirogalisch ” and “ Zemaitisch ” 
(Samogitian) — East-Lithuanian stands out 
distinct and separate. Dr. Garbe gives in his 
introduction certain definite points of differ¬ 
ence, while, however, he adds: 

“ Im iibrigen halte ioh mich nicht fur com¬ 
petent die Beziehungen des Ostlitauischen zu 
diesen beiden Dialecten genau abzugrenzen, da 
die wissenschaftliche Dialectologie des russ- 
iscben Litauen noch im Argen liegt und nament- 
ljch in den Kalbos letuviszko lezuv'o nur ober- 
flachliche Ziige angegeben sind ” (S. xlvi.). 

In the Beitrdge %ur Kunde der indo-gertnan- 
itchen Sprachen, as well as elsewhere, Prof. 
Bezzenberger has written various articles on 
the “ Szaule-Eirogalisch ” dialect, which I 
commend to the reader’s attention. 

As to the similarity between modem 
Lithuanian and Szyrwid’s language, Dr. 
Garbe writes: 

“ Unleugbar hat der dialect seine alterthum- 
lichen Ziige; aber die characteristischsten 
Eigen thumbcbkeiten liegen nicht in der 
Bewahrung alt-litauischen Laut- und Formen- 
bestandes, sondem stellen sich als sprach- 
geschichtlich jiingere Erscheinungen dar” 
(8. xlvi.). 

He then enumerates some of the character¬ 
istic peculiarities of Szyrwid’s time—namely: 
(1) the pronunciation of « after a; (2) the 
frequent appearanoe of a for o ; (3) the con¬ 
traction of a final e with following a too; 

(4) the weakening of a to «i, and of e to * 
through the influence of a following nasal; 

(5) the large use of the guttural l; (6) the 
frequent use of preterite for present stems; 
(7) the strong and marked influence of the 
Polish language (S. xlvii). Of these charac¬ 
teristic peculiarities, the East Lithuanian of 
our time has preserved 1, 2, and 5; 4 and 6 
it has lost in part; 3 it has lost altogether; 
while, instead of Polish, White Russian is now 
the prevailing influence. 

The interest of the Punktay Sakimu is of 
course linguistic, not literary. Still, it may 
be worth while to give here a rough 
literal translation of part of one of Szyrwid’s 
abridged sermons or homilies. I take Punk- 
tas I. on the Gospel for the first Sunday in 
Advent, S. Luke, xxi. 25 (in the English 
Liturgy at present this is read as the Gospel 
for the second Sunday in Advent), it reads 
thus: 

“ Heading (or sketch) I. Eight compari¬ 
sons between the judgment of God and the 
judgment of men. 1. Among men when 
they are at variance, and have a dispute, and 
cannot come to any understanding, the one 
summons the other before the judgment-seat. 
And so it will come to pass at the judgment of 
God, which he will hold on the last day. For 
from long ago, since the creation of the world, 
we have all been summoned to this dreadful 
judgment, through the words and writings of 
the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. As to 
this, we read much in Holy Scripture. And 
the seventh man after Adam, namely, Enoch, 
prophesied of this when he said: ‘ Behold the 
Lord cometh, with ten thousands of his Saints, 
to execute judgment upon all.— Jude. Epiet., &e. 

2. The judgment of men has a set place in 
which it is executed. So, too, God has 
appointed a place in which he will judge us. 

I will gather together all generations on the 
threshing floor of Josaphat, and I will try 
them. 3. Men appoint for their trials a set 
day, on which they contest or dispute. So God 
has appointed for his judgment the last day; 
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but of that day knoweth no man, not even the 
angels which are in heaven, but the Father 
only. 4. At the judgment of men there 
assemble the judges who are thereto appointed. 
So will it also be at the judgment of G-od, at 
which the highest and greatest judge is our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is there, whom. God 
appointed as the judge over quick and dead. 
Others who will sit with him, judging with 
him, will be the apostles and other servants of 
the great holiness of God, according to these 
words : Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 5. At a trial insti¬ 
tuted by men, it is often necessary to have 
complainants and witnesses. Although God 
has no need of these, for he knows all things, 
and sees who is guilty and who is righteous, 
yet he will accept of complainants and witnesses, 
and will hear them. The complainants will be 
man’s own heart and the knowledge which he 
has in himself, whether he has transgressed or 
whether he has not transgressed, and the 
witnesses will be the holy angels, the devils, 
and other creatures ” (8. 6). 

I am glad to see that Dr. Garbe promises 
us a second part—to contain a reprint of the 
1644 edition of the Punktay Sakimu, together 
with an index to both parts, and possibly 
some additional grammatical notes. 

Jams Lxb. 


REGENT SCIENTIFIC LITER A TURE. 

Palaeolithic Man in North-Weet Middlesex. 
By J. Allen Brown. (Macmillan.) This work 
embodies the substance of a number of papers 
which the writer has contributed during the 
last two or three years to various antiquarian 
and natural history societies. Its prime object 
is to study the origin of the old river-drifts in 
part of the Thames Valley, and to discuss the 
antiquity of those relics of human workman¬ 
ship which they occasionally yield. In order 
to throw light upon his own investigations in 
the neighbourhood of Ealing, the author enters 
into a general dissertation on prehistoric 
matters; and for the purpose of deducing 
conclusions as to the probable state of culture 
of the early inhabitants of Middlesex, he has 
been led into a long discussion of the con¬ 
ditions of life among savages in various parts 
of the world at the present day. In this way 
his work has grown to a volume of 200 pages. 
To the student of prehistoric archaeology, 
however, the interest of the book centres in 
that part which deals with Mr. Brown’s own 
observations. With plausible enthusiasm he 
has lose no opportunity of examining sections 
of the pleistooene deposits in his own neigh¬ 
bourhood; and has been led from his studies 
to regard certain black seams and bands 
of bleached stones in the high-terrace 
gravels as representatives of ancient land- 
surfaces, or old floors upon which palaeolithic 
man lived and worked. The gravel-pits at 
Creffield Road, Acton, have yielded evidence of 
three successive land-surfaces, from all of 
which worked fiints have been obtained. On 
one of these seams, just beneath the brick- 
earth, Mr. Brown was fortunate enough to dis¬ 
cover nearly five hundred flint-flakes, as sharp 
as when first chipped from their cores—the 
relics, he believes, of an ancient factory, or 
primitive workshop, where the river-drift men 
dressed their flints, and fabricated rude 
weapons and implements. The site seems to 
have been suddenly abandoned, perhaps 
through a flood which buried the flints be¬ 
neath a deposit of silt, where they lay con¬ 
cealed until brought to light by Mr. Brown. 
It will thus be seen that the author’s researches 
supplement those of General Pitt-Rivers, Mr. 
Worthington Smith, and other workers in the 
northern part of the Thames Valley, and that 
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his book forms an acceptable addition to the 
literature of prehistoric archaeology. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada. Vol. III. (Montreal: 
Dawson Brothers.) A quarto volume of up¬ 
wards of 600 pages represents the work of this 
young and vigorous society during the year 
1885. The papers here published deal with a 
great diversity of topics, since the scope of the 
society ranges on the one hand over literature, 
history, ana archaeology, and on the other over 
most departments of natural and experimental 
science. It is notable, however, that in every 
volume of the Proceedings, a conspicuous plaoe 
is assigned to geology and anthropology. In 
the present volume Sir J, W. Dawson has a 
paper on “ The Mesozoic Floras of the Rocky 
Mountain Region of Canada,” which may be 
regarded as supplementary to a memoir pub¬ 
lished two years ago in the first volume of the 
Proceedings, wherein the author described the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary Floras of British 
Columbia and the North-West Territories, so far 
as they are known. The President of the 
Royal Society of Canada for 1885 was Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, who contributes to the volume 
under notioe an elaborate paper on “A 
Natural System in Mineralogy.” This paper is 
necessarily of a highly technical character, but 
will be read with interest by students Who are 
puzzled over the classification of the natural 
silicates. Dr. Daniel Wilson, who succeeded 
Dr. Sterry Hunt in the Presidential Chair, 
publishes two papers—one on ‘‘Palaeolithic 
Dexterity,” and the other on “The Artistic 
Faculty in Aboriginal Races”—naturally draw¬ 
ing his most instructive illustrations from the 
work of the American Indians. It is interes¬ 
ting to note that the society some time ago 
appointed a committee to enquire into the 
forms of aid given in other countries to young 
men who desire to engage in literary or 
scientific work of an original character. The 
report of this committee appears in the present 
volume, and contains a mass of information 
relating to college fellowships and other pecu¬ 
niary aids to research. As the seats of learning 
in Canada are too poorly endowed to provide 
the necessary funds, the committee recommend 
that a general appeal be made to friends of 
education for the purpose of assisting young 
men of promise throughout the Dominion 
in the prosecution of original investigations. 

Mineral Resources of the United States, 1885. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.) 
This is the third of a series of annual volumes 
issued by the Geological Society for the pur¬ 
pose of affording; general information on the 
mineral productions of the United States. The 
preceding volumes were edited by Mr. A. 
Williams, jun., but the work has since passed 
into the hands of Mr. David T. Day. It 
appears that the total quantity of coal raised 
in the United States during 1885, exclusive of 
that consumed at the mines, was 95,834,705 long 
tons. Compared with the preceding year there 
was a decline in the output of coal, but an 
advance in value. The production of gold, 
silver, and copper, has increased; while the 
value of the iron and steel manufactured in 
the States has diminished. An interesting sec¬ 
tion of the present volume is devoted to the 
subject of “ natural gas ” or “ rock gas.” The 
yield of this inflammable vapour has increased 
tenfold since 1883, but it dearly cannot go on 
increasing without the subterranean stores be¬ 
coming impoverished and ultimately exhausted. 
At a time when search is being actively made 
for sources of ziroonia, for use in incandescent 
lights, it is worth noting that 2,000 pounds’ 
weight of zircons have been obtained from 
Bunoombe County, North Carolina. Before 
dismissing the book, attention should be called 
to the low price at which it is issued. Here is an 


octavo volume of upwards of 580 pages sold by 
the Government for forty cents ! 

Report on the Mining Industry of Mew 
Zealand. (Wellington: George Didsbury.) 
With the view of directing attention to the 
mineral resources of New Zealand, and assist¬ 
ing in their devdopment, oertain Parliamentary 
papers are here collected together and issued 
“by authority.” At the head of these docu¬ 
ments stands the annual “ Mines Statement ”— 
a speech delivered in the Honse of Representa¬ 
tives last session by the Minister of Mines, the 
Hon. W. J. M. Lamaoh. This address gives 
an admirable sketch of the present position of 
the mining industries of the colony. It appears 
that quartz-mining for gold and silver is 
steadily increasing, and that coal-mining is 
also making steady progress; while various 
other minerals are beginning to receive atten¬ 
tion. Through Mr. Lamach’s energy, mining 
schools have been established at various centres, 
and an interesting report on their work is con¬ 
tributed by Prof. Black. The Geological 
Department, with Dr. Hector as its director, 
has been recently placed under the Minister of 
Mines, who seems anxious to increase its effi¬ 
ciency by building a new museum. Reports on 
various details connected with mining are 
appended by Mr. Gordon, the inspecting 
engineer, and by the several [wardens of the 
gold-fields. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LETTER “ 8H ” ON INDO-SCYTHIAN 
COINS. 

London: 8ept. 18, 1881. 

By an ingenious suggestion, Dr. Mark Aurel 
Stein (Academy, September 10, p. 170) explains 
the sh'.pe of the special letter somewhat 
resembling J>, which, as he has rightly shown, 
appears for sh on the Indo-Scythian coins, by 
the Greek San or Sampi. 

But is not this explanation too ingenious 
and far-fetched? And is it a sound process 
which assimilates forms so distant in date and 
surroundings? For how could strangers in 
Central Asia, acquainted by mere chance with 
the current cursive Greek characters employed 
by the Greek kings, be acquainted also with 
so delicate a peculiarity as the phonetic value 
of an obsolete Greek character used only as a 
numeral ? And how is to be explained the 
violent transition presented by the contemporary 
forms of the two letters ? In comparing forms 
of letters, I am aware that the morphology of 
the shape, so to speak, must be taken into 
account as often as the material shape. But in 
the proposed assimilation the morphology does 
not help, and the bridge which separates the 
two shapes must be built up by a strong effort 
of imagination. 

The Indo-8cythians had learned the current 
Greek alphabet after having known and 
employed the Aryan-Pali or North-Asoka 
alphabet, as is shown by the joint coinage of 
the Greek Hermaeus and the Indo-Scythian 
Kadphises I., which is bilingual. This body 
of characters gives, in my opinion, a muon 
more natural prototype, for the desired shape 
of >, in the Aryan-Pali letter 'p sa, with which 
the Indo-Scythians were well acquainted, and 
which probably represented the soft sound of s 
in their phonesis. 

The 6light difference of form between the 
Aryan-Pali sa and the Indo-Scythian sh consists 
in this: that the head stroke is an extension of 
the loop, while on the coins here spoken of it is 
a prolongation upwards of the perpendicular 
stroke or hasta of the letter. This peculiarity 
might explain why the engravers of the dies 
were not always faithful to the special shape, 
but have sometimes drawn it as a P. If these 
dies had been engraved by Greek artists, 
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acquainted with a peculiar shape of an obsolete 
letter of their own writing, they would not 
have made such a confusion. 

T. de Laoouperih. 


THE A VEST A WORD “ ASFEBEN6.” 

Munich. 

The Avesta asperend is usually supposed to 
be a word borrowed by the Iranians from a 
foreign language, either Greek or Semitic. It 
occurs only thrice in the published text of the 
Avesta (in the Vendiddd, iv. 136, v. 169, vii. 50, 
of Spiegel’s edition), and always in the com¬ 
pound term, asperend-mazd, “the amount of an 
asperen.” In the Pahlavi version this com¬ 
pound is merely transcribed in the form aspe- 
rend-masai, which, in Vend. v. 169, vii. 50, is 
explained by a gloss that may be read chigdn 
d&dan- 1, “like a dirham," whence it has been 
concluded that the asperend was a small coin or 
weight, equivalent to a dirham, or about sixty- 
three grains. This gloss may also have been 
the authority on which the Farhang-i 'Olm- 
aevak explains asperend by d-d dan, “ a dirham.” 
But, as it is now known that some of the com¬ 
mentators mentioned in the Pahlavi Vendiddd 
lived in the period a.d. 500-900, we cannot be 
sure that this gloss is of any earlier date; and, 
if so, it merely implies that Pahlavi writers 
were aware of the existence at that time of 
an asperena coin or weight equivalent to a 
dirham. 

The word asperend, with its derivatives, 
occurs, however, seven times in the unpublished 
Avesta text of the Nirangist&n, and is six times 
translated by one of the Pahlavi words anas- 
porik, anaspdrik, “incomplete,” or anaspdrilcih, 
anaspdrikdnih, “incompleteness, imperfection, 
insufficiency,” which point at once to a satis¬ 
factory Iranian etymology of the word. Accord¬ 
ing to this explanation asperend is a negative 
form a+eperend per end), indicating the exist¬ 
ence of a root spar, “ to fill,” equivalent to par. 
Of this root spar, “to fill,” we have many 
traces. Besides the common Pahlavi words, 
spor, spdrtk, “ full, complete, perfeot,” and their 
derivatives, we have the Persian words sipari- 
dan, “to perfect, finish”; sipart, ispart, “com¬ 
plete, perfect”; sipargah, ‘‘completed, finished”; 
asparish, aspartsh, “completion, perfection"; 
and the Sanskrit words, sphdra, “increase, 
abundance ”; sphdrita, “ extended ”; sphira, 

“ abundant, capacious in addition to Sayana’s 

explanation of spnnavdma by pdraydma. 

As the Nlrangist&n is hardly accessible to 
European scholars, and not very intelligible to 
anyone, it seems desirable to quote the passages 
in which the word asperend is found. They 
occur in two groups which, in a MS. of 250 
pages, would be found about pp. 6 and 223. 
The first group begins (after speaking of a 

? riest going to a house on priestly duty) in a 
ahlavi commentary containing a variety of 
Avesta quotations, applicable to various attend 
ant drcumatanoes, one of which is stated as 
follows: “ When there is not the loss, or gain, 
of a dirh a m in his property, it is gaethanam vd 
asperend avail." Here the dirham has no con¬ 
nexion with the asperend; but the passage 
implies that when the priest has nothing to 
gain by his visit he should still act according 
to the Avesta quotation, that is, he should assist 
unremunerated by the family. This is clear 
from the text that follows the commentary, 
although imperfectly expressed by the Pahlavi 
version. The text is as follows: “ Katdrem 
dthravana athaurunem vd pdrayat gaethanam vd 
asperend aval, [Pahl.] through which of these 
two (I mentioned previously), him who is a 
priest who shall proceed on priestly duty (that 
is, shall go to provide for a priestly assembly), or 
him who assists the insufficiency oi those of the 
family (that is, shall provide the g u a r d i a n ship 
of the property), gaUhanam asperend avdit, 
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[Pahl.] does one assist the insufficiency of those 
of the family (that is, may they provide a 
guardian of the property) ? ” 

The second group begins with the following: 
“ Yezi antarem aspereno-vastraht aiwyaonhayd- 
ofiti ratufryo, [Pahl.] even they who gird inside 
of incomplete clothing are agreeable to the 
spiritual chiefs; anaspereno-vastrahe aiwyaon- 
naydoiiti aratufryo, [Pahl.] if they so gird what 
is not incomplete they are not agreeable to the 
chiefs.” After some intervening matter oomes 
the following: “ YSzi asperefito-vastrahe aiwy- 
dstem dddarayo A anaiwydgti streilti, [Pahl.] if 
they shall hold incomplete clothing by girdling, 
they cover that which is for girdling; yezi dot 
noit aspereno-vastrahe aiwydetem dddarayo noit 
anaiwydsto, [Pahl.] if they do not hold incom¬ 
plete clothing by girdling, they do not cover 
for want of girdling. (It is that they declare 
where a man has walked naked with no sin). ” 
From none of these phrases would it be 
possible to obtain a satisfactory meaning if 
aspereno were taken as a coin or weight; nor 
could the negative anaspereno be readily ex¬ 
plained. But, as the possible coexistence of an 
aspereno coin or weight might be urged, it is 
necessary to explain how the meaning “incom¬ 
plete ” can apply to the occurrences of the word 
m the Vendiddd. In Vend. iv. 136, the term 
aspereno-mazo is the lowest of a series of amounts 
which run upwards in the order of value of an 
asperena, an anumaya, a beast of burden or 
pack-bullock, and a man or slave. Anumaya 
is known to be an epithet of the pasu, “ sheep 
or goat,” and probably means “bleating after.” 
If, in like manner, we take asperena as an 
epithet, meaning “imperfect, immature,” we 
can readily suppose that it stands here for 
“ a lamb or kid,” thus satisfactorily completing 
the series of values of a lamb, sheep, bullock, 
and slave. The other passage, which occurs 
twice (in Vend. v. 169, vii. 60), refers to the sin 
of wasting garments on purposes which would 
render them impure, and teaches that such 
waste should be “ not the amount of an asperena, 
not even such an amount, in measure, as a damsel 
shall throw away in waste.” Here the epithet 
asperena, “incomplete,” can hardly mean any¬ 
thing but “ a rag and, singularly enough, 
the Pahlavi gloss which has been read dAdan-l, 
“ a dirham,” can also De read ydgo- 1 , “a rag ” 
(Pers. yilk), so that the gloss can be quoted in 
favour of either meaning. 

The conclusion I draw from these details is 
that it is now perfectly safe to strike asperena 
out of the very short and doubtful list of foreign 
words which have been supposed to exist in tne 
A vesta. This would, no doubt, have been done 
long ago, if any scholar had thought of con¬ 
sidering asperena as a negative form. 

E. W. West. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A VEBY handy edition of the Welsh story of 
Peredur has been issued by Dr. Kuno Meyer, of 
Liverpool, in a brochure of 84 pages octavo, 
published by Hirzel, at Leipzig. About 40 
pages are devoted to the text, about half of 
which had passed through the press some time 
ago; so the editor is now able to add about two 
pages of corrections from Bhys and Evans’ 
Oxford text of the Bed Book of Hergest. But 
though this is a somewhat “large order” of 
errors for so short a text, it is far from repre¬ 
senting all the shortcomings. We have taken 
the trouble to go through pages 12 to 16, and 
we have counted in them over 60 errors of all 
kinds, of which we find only about 20 corrected, 
which leaves rather over 30, that is to say, an 
average of about six uncorrected errors to each 
of the five pages in question. Dr. Meyer may 
be an excellent Irish scholar, and his Irish 
comparisons may be all that is desirable; we 
venture no opinion on that, but we fail to 


appreciate him as a Welsh scholar. What, for 
instance, would make him suggest that such a 
word as angerdd (in the MU. angerd) should 
mean “equipment ’’ we cannot make out. There 
are plenty of Welshmen in Liverpool who could 
have directed him to Dr. Pughe’s dictionary, 
where he would find the word explained : “A 
hot steam, heat, strength, force, animal spirits, 
disposition.” Besides, if Dr. Meyer had 
thought it expedient to look at the preposition 
following the word angerd in the text, he would 
find that he would have to put his “ equipment ’ 
in the knight instead of on him. Now and 
then we meet with a word of Dr. Meyer’s own 
make, such as difefawd, which is his modern 
spelling of diueuawd, which is his misreading of 
dineuawd, a past tense form of dineu ', “ to pour 
or shed.” Here, also, the aid of the despised 
Dr. Pughe would have been useful. A still 
more hopeless case of helplessness is that of 
Dr. Meyer’s medd-awt, for what he reads m dawt; 
but the MS. has meddawt (divided by the ending 
of the line into med-daivt), which has to be tran¬ 
scribed after the analogy of modern Welsh 
spelling into medd-dawt, “intoxication or 
drunkenness.” Such a word as Dr. Meyer 
suggests has no existence. In spite, however, 
of these and other errors which we cannot 
notice, Dr. Meyer has made considerable pro¬ 
gress in his study of Welsh since he began with 
the Peredur, for in his original account of his 
object in publishing he wrote as follows : “ I 
have collated Lady Guest's edition with the 
MS., and all the numerous mistakes and omis¬ 
sions of that edition are now for the first time 
corrected and supplied.” These “ prave ’ords ” 
are, we are happy to say, not reproduced; and 
we hope that Dr. Meyer has by this time learnt 
to know that Lady Charlotte Guest did not 
after all do her work so very badly, at any rate 
in comparison with his own somewhat briefer 
performance. 

Correction. —In Dr. Neubauer’s letter, en¬ 
titled “Baymundu8 Martini and the Rev. Dr. 
Schiller- Szinessy,” in the last number of the 
Academy (p. 189, col. 1, 1. 25 from bottom), 
for “Yizhagi” read “ Yarhi.” 


FINE ART. 

GBEEK VASES OF THE SIXTH CKKUTRY. 

Let Ciramigv.es de la Orice Propre. By 
Albert Dumont and Jules Chaplain. (Paris: 
Firm in Didot.) 

This important work, which seemed likely to 
terminate abruptly on M. Dumont’s death, is 
now being completed with discretion and skill 
by M. Potthier. The fourth livraisonh&s just 
been issued, and it is announced that the first 
volume (Vases Points) will be concluded in 
the fifth. We shall then possess a char¬ 
acteristically French account of this compli¬ 
cated subject, comprehensive and admirably 
arranged, the essentials emphasised and the 
details subordinated, the exposition lucid 
throughout; and, although occasionally con¬ 
tradicted by facts, never contradicting itself. 
We shall then consider this account as a 
whole; but, meanwhile, we may indicate the 
scope of the present livraison. 

It deals with vases of the sixth century, 
and chiefly with those discovered at Caere; 
and it assigns them to four principal fabrics— 
Later Corinthian, Chalcidian, Cyrenaic, and 
Attic. This classification proceeds mainly on 
the evidence of inscriptions. It is a matter 
for serious regret that the deductions drawn 
by Prof. Kirchhoff from a comparatively small 
number of inscriptions, and published by him 
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as preliminary studies for a history of the 
Greek alphabet, should be accepted by so 
many writers in various languages as a final 
history of that alphabet. The broad dis¬ 
tinctions based on the use of the non-Phoe¬ 
nician letters, <f>, X, ¥, and of the S, are no 
doubt settled; but the minor distinctions, 
based on the varying forms of individual 
letters, cannot be considered as proved until 
many more early inscriptions have been un¬ 
earthed and examined. It should be clearly 
understood that the statement that a number 
of vases from Caere have inscriptions in the 
Corinthian alphabet merely amounts to this, 
that in the inscriptions on these vases there 
is a peculiarity in the forms of two letters 
which has also been observed in two or three 
inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Corinth. 
This coincidence hardly justifies the attribu¬ 
tion of these vases to a Corinthian fabric, or 
even their separate classification. It merely 
raises the question whether these vases have 
other j^cuharities in common which are not 
to be found in vases with inscriptions in the 
other “ alphabets.” The corresponding ques¬ 
tion with regard to vases with inscriptions 
“in the Chalcidian alphabet” may, we think, 
be answered with some certainty in the nega¬ 
tive. Some of them are, no doubt, in a style 
which is exceptional, and has been, therefore, 
called “the Chalcidian”; but others are in 
the ordinary Attic style. While other vases, 
again, which are in this “ Chalcidian style,” 
have inscriptions in the ordinary Attic alpha¬ 
bet. As for the Cyrenaic vases, their inscrip¬ 
tions, as Dr. Klein has already pointed out, 
are “ in the Laconian alphabet.” Sparta is, 
however, too unaesthetic for M. Potthier, and 
he leaves them provisionally at Cyrene. There 
are, we think, sufficient points of affinity 
between the so-called Corinthian, Chalcidian, 
Cyrenaic, and Attic vases treated in this 
livraison to negative the theory of widely 
separated fabrics; and, seeing that these vases 
were probably made about the time when the 
industrial population of Athens was in course 
of formation, it is not improbable that the 
inscriptions upon them in these various local 
alphabets—taking the theory of local alphabets 
as proved—were written by settlers from those 
localities who worked in the Cerameicos. Be 
that as it may, we are indebted to the authors 
for presenting the history of the vases of this 
period, as deducible from the evidence of the 
inscriptions, with completeness and precision, 
and for thereby bringing the question of the 
value of this evidence considerably nearer to 
a solution. We must, however, remark that 
the forms of the letters in the inscriptions are 
not always given with perfect accuracy; and 
also that the work would be more convenient 
if the references in the footnotes to illustra¬ 
tions in somewhat inaccessible publications 
were more frequently supplemented by wood- 
cuts in the text. The coloured plates at the 
end, which are due to M. Chaplain, belong to 
the text of the next livraison. They are 
chiefly of polychrome Attic lecythi, and 
are satisfactory enough, but a trifle too 
sketchy. 

As to the difficulties raised by Prof. Bronn 
in his Problems about the date of many of the 
vases treated in this livraison the authors dis¬ 
play great discretion, mentioning his views in 
footnotes as things that cannot well be ignored, 
but still hardly require serious discussion. It 
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may be noted that Prof. Brunn, in drawing 
attention to Sig. Antonio Zannoni’s account of 
the excavations at the Certosa at Bologna, 
has lately restated his views about archaic 
and archaistic vases, and advanced some new 
arguments in their support, complaining at 
the same time that his Problem* has not 
received all the attention it deserved, and 
demanding a new and searching investigation 
into the whole history of Greek vases. We 
would venture to observe that, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, this investigation 
would be most fittingly undertaken by Prof. 
Brunn himself. ’ Cecil Toeb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT CHESTER AND THE 
AGE OF THE WALLS. 

Liverpool: Sept. 19,188T. 

Since my letter in the Academy of Sep¬ 
tember. 17, I have had full particulars of some 
of the later discoveries there referred to ; and 
I now send copies of eight inscriptions: 

( 1 .) ( 2 .) 

L . ANNTVS. L . F D . M . 

TBO . MABCEL FLAVI 

A.8ATV 
RNINA . 


(3.) 


D . M . 

M . SEXTIV3 . * * 
CLAV . BELLIO 
CIA . CELEIA . A 

* * OBVM . X * * * 

* * * PEND 


00 

D . M . 


INA 


(5.) 


D . M. 

• 

W . AVB . NEPOS > LEG . 

* 

XX . V . V . CONIVX 

8YB 

PIENTISSIMA . F . c . 

ASCI 

YIX . ANNIS . L . 

AID 


( 6 .) 

* * > LEG . V . MACED . ET 
VIII. AVG . ET . II. AVG . ET XX . W 
VIXIT ANNI8 . LXI . ARI8TIO 
LIB . H . F . C . 


(70 ( 8 .) 


D . M . 

M . CLWI . M . 
ANI. VALENTINVS 
FOBO . IVLII 


DIS . MANIBVS 
ATT AN * * * N * * 

* * ATILANV8 ANX 
PROTVS . AN . XII 
POMPEIVS 
OPT A TV 3 . DO 
MINTS . F . C . 


These are all tombstones. No. 1 is only the 
upper portion of the inscription, which reads : 
L(ucius) Annius L(ucii) F(ilius) Tro(mentina) 
(tribu) Marcellas, or, translated, “ Lucius 
Annius Marcellos the son of Lucius of the tribe 
Tromentina.” 

No. 2 is a portion of a stone similar to No. 1 
in my last letter, having represented upon it 
the defunot in a semi-recumbent posture, &c.; 
but only the lower part of the sculpture is 
visible. The reading is simply D(iis) M(anibus) 
Flavia Saturnine. 

No. 3 is unornamented, but is on a large 
block of stone within a panel. From a rubbing 
sent to me, the letters I find are about 3f inches 
high, and finely formed. The reading is D(iia) 
M(anibus) M(arcus) Sextius (M[arci ?] F[ilius]) 
Clau(dia) (tribu) Belliccia(nus), Celeia A(nno- 

rura) x . . . (Sti)pendiorum.t.e., “ To the 

gods the shades. Marcus Sextius Bellicianus 
the son of Marcus of the tribe Claudia, a native 
of Celeia, — years of age, and — of servioe.” 


I have given the name of the father, obliterated 
on the stone, as Marcus, as it is the most likely 
rendering. The two c’s in Bellicianus are, no 
doubt, the stonecutter’s error. The age has 
probably been over thirty. Celeia was a town 
of Noricum (now called Cilly), and was styled 
a Colonia, bearing also the name of Claudia 
(see Orelli, No. 501). 

No. 4 is only a fragment, as far as the in¬ 
scription is concerned; but above the latter was 
the scene which occurs on so many of these 
stones—a female lying on a couch, with atripod 
table in front. 

No. 5 is very interesting. It is over 6 feet 
in height, and bears upon the upper part of its 
face the defunct in a standing position, with 
his wife upon his left. Beneath is the chief 
inscription, reading: D(iis) M(anibus). M(arcus) 
Aurelius Nepos t> (oenturio) Leg(ionis) xx. 
V(aleriae) V(ictricis) Oonjux Pientissima faci¬ 
endum) C(uravit). Vix(it) Annos l. “To the 
gods the shades. Marcus Aurelius Nepos, a 
centurion of the Twentieth Legion, the Valerian 
the Victorious. His most dutiful wife caused 
(this) to be made. He lived fifty years.” 

On the upper portion of the stone at the left- 
hand edge beneath the representation of an 
aicta (or, rather, what resembles two asciae) is 
the small second inscription. As there is an 
I in the last line which rises direct from the 
base of the A, being thus ligulate (I have 
thought ani might be intended, which is quite 
possible, but it hardly seems so) I would read 
the whole as Sub ascia j(ussu) d(edicavit). It 
is the first instance that has occurred in Britain 
of the phrase “ sub ascia dedicavit,” though it 
is common in the south of France. Numerous 
examples occur in the Lyons Museum. Its 
exact meaning is still a mystery, though much 
has been written upon it. Two Homan tomb¬ 
stones (at least), discovered in Britain, bear 
representations of the ascia, but without the 
above phrase—one found at Colchester, the 
other at Lincoln. The meaning of “j(ussu),” 
introduced into this example, I take to be by 
order of the defunct himself. In the chief 
inscription on this Btone at the commencement 
of the second line it will be notioed that there 
is a stroke ligulate with the M. It arises, I 
think, from the sculptor having originally 
intended to carve mar (for Marcus) in a ligulate 
form. 

No. 6 is only the lower part of what has been 
a large monument of apparently some preten¬ 
sions. It is said that before the centurial 
mark P- in the first extant line, the letters f. b. 
occur; but I cannot from a rubbing so read 
them, and it would be difficult to gather the 
sense, if they were there, without knowing 
what had preoeded them. The remainder is 
clear, and reads C(enturio) Leg(ionis)v. M(ace- 
donicae) et viii Aug(ustae) et ii Aug(ustae) et 
xx. V(aleriae) V(ictricis) Vixit Annis lxi. 
Aristio Lib(ertus) H(eres) F(aciendum) C(uravit) 
—“ A centurion of the Fifth Legion (surnamed) 
Macedonica, and of the Eighth (surnamed) 
Augusta, and of the Seoond (surnamed) Au¬ 
gusta, and of the Twentieth (surnamed) Valeria 
Victrix. He lived for sixty-one years. Aristio 
(his) freedman (and) heir caused (this) to be 
made.” The name Aristio has a German sound. 
As it seems almost certain, from continental 
inscriptions, that a vexillatio of the Eighth 
Legion was among the reinforcements brought 
over to Britain by the Emperor Claudius in 
a.d. 44, and also probable that a vexillatio ot 
the Fourth Legion (likewise surnamed Mace¬ 
donica) came over at the same time, it is 
possible that this monument may be of an early 
date, though its lettering is not so good as some 
of the inscriptions just found, and that the 
defunct served in all these legions in Britain. 
If so, a vexillatio of the Fifth Legion must 
also have been here. But it is more probable 
that he served in this legion on the oontinent. 


A vexillatio of the Eighth Legion also came 
over .to Britain in Hadrian’s time. The ET in 
this inscription, three times repeated, is in each 
case ligulate. 

No. 7, of which the termination is wanting, 
has several ligulate letters. F at the end of the 
second line is apparently wanting, ani is 
ligulate, so are le and ti in the same line; and 
though vs seem tp be at first sight the letters 
after the T, there can be little doubt that NTS 
are ligulate. The second i in IVLn is a con¬ 
tinuation of the upright of the L. The whole 
I would read D(ris) M(anibus) M(arous) 
Cluviu(s) Mfarci) [(Filins)] Ani(ensis) (tribu) 
Valentinus Foro Julii. “To the gods, the 
shades. Marcus Cluvius Valentinus the son of 
Marcus, of the Aniensian tribe a native of 
Forum Julii.” There were several places 
which bore the name of Forum Julii. From 
the tribe being the Aniensian, I am inclined to 
think the deceased was a native of Frejus. Had 
it been the Amiensian, he might have hailed 
from Friuli. 

No. 8 is on a much shattered stone. It 
commemorates several slaves, to whom their 
domimu (or master) had erected this monu¬ 
ment. The one last named was Protus, a youth 
twelve years of age. The master’s name was 
Pompeius Optatus. Although the letters are 
ligulate and uncertain, I think that the third 
line (except the commencement, which may be 
ET ligulate) reads as I have given it, and con¬ 
sequently names Atilianus of ten years of age. 
I may, of course, be wrong here, and so wish 
it to be understood; but no doubt strict ex¬ 
amination will bring out the correct reading. 
We have at the commencement of this inscrip¬ 
tion D(i)is Manibus in full, while it closes with 
F(aciendum) C(uravit). In the second line a 
person whose name commences with the letters 
attan has been named. We have in this stone, 
also, the sole example in Britain of domimu 
occurring in the sense of “master.” 

Though I have not yet seen the stone, I am 
inclined to believe that the ascia is again 
represented on the edge of the second stone I 
described in my last letter, of which only the 
letters d.m of the inscription remain. 

I must also notioe to some extent the remarks 
of Mr. Brock in the Academy for September 
17. He starts by saying that I make the 
tablet I refer to, bearing two figures, to be 
“ circa the fourteenth century.” I do nothing 
of the kind, nor did I intend to. I do not 
pretend for a moment to be a judge of the 
exact date of any mediaeval sculpture; but i 
can oertainly see when a slab is genuine Roman, 
and when it is of Christian times. My conten¬ 
tion over this stone has been that it is post 
Roman and Christian, the male figure having 
ecclesiastical vestments. True, I say tire face 
of the female “ is of some beauty much resem¬ 
bling the faces found on corbels, &c., circa 
the fourteenth century ” ; but as to the date of 
the stone I say nothing. I leave its date for 
mediaevalists to decide. Few people who have 
seen the stone have denied tne strong resem¬ 
blance between the male figure and a mediaeval 
ecolesiastic. Many are positive on the point. 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, who lately wrote upon 
it in the Liverpool Daily Post (in which 
paper I replied to him), says that he “at first 
relegated it to mediaeval times;” but as 
he is anxious to prove the wall just opened 
to be Roman, if he held to that idea, 
it would upset the theory. He adds that 
the vestments of the man “do in some 
measure represent the surplice and flowing 
stole of a bishop.” The writer of the report of 
the Chester meeting of the Association in the 
Athenaeum says that it is “so exactly like tho 
mediaeval representations of a bishop’s vest¬ 
ments that at first Bight one refuses to believe 
in its Roman origin.” Mr. Roach Smith 
improves upon the matter by saying that the 
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tablet is certainly Romano-British, and that 
he sees in the male figure “ a female with a 
mirror.” “I will not cite” (he adds) “a 
dictum of my own, but refer to the Bulletin 
Monumental.” I have not the least doubt but 
that by referring to the Bulletin Monumental I 
might easily find a basrelief of a female with 
a mirror; but as to finding a Roman basrelief 
containing a figure in stole and surplice, there 
is no such example. 

Mr. Brock goes on to argue that, because the 
wall just laid open is composed of large stones 
very closely jointed, they must be Roman. Why 
so r Some explanation is necessary as to his 
reference to Puritan builders. My use of the 
term arose in this way. It was the north wall 
of the city, and a great extent of it, which, as 
is well hnown, was breached by Sir W. 
Brereton’s forces in 1646. After the fall of the 
city, the Parliamentarian forces would hastily 
rebuild it, as they were themBelves liable to 
a siege at any moment. Learning by experience 
the powers of artillery, they would naturally 
get hold of the largest and most massive stones 
in their power to repair the breach; and we 
know (I refer to Ormerod, who in turn quotes 
from MSS.) that many large buildings, Raid 
to be temples, were at this time visible in a 
ruinous state in Chester. Their foundations, 
and such stones from them as had been buried 
since Roman times, would quickly be made 
available; and when the Royalists threw up 
intrenchments in the large Roman graveyard 
at Lady Barrow’s Hey, many sepulchral stones 
like those now turned up would be found, and 
would be lying about when the siege was over. 
Since Mr. Roach Smith wrote (in the Chester 
Courant of September 7) on the tablet named 
above, it has been still more severely examined; 
but referring to only one writer, Mr. E. W. 
Cox (in the Liverpool Courier, September 14, 
Liverpool Post, September 15, and The Architect, 
September 16), this gentleman avers that the 
“ ecclesiastic” has the cope and stole, and holds 
a chalice, or bowl, containing the consecrated 
wafer. The outline of a nimbus, he says, is 
visible. This outline of the nimbus, by the 
way, was pointed out to me as far back as 
August 9, by one of the Chester city officials. 
The other figure Mr. Cox takes to be that of 
a youth (not a female), and probably an 
acolyte. The tooling and countersinking, as 
both Mr. Cox and many others aver, and as 1 
have stated in my letter to Mr. Birch, are cer¬ 
tainly not peculiar to Roman date, but may be 
of any period. Mr. Cox considers the slab to 
have been taken from a tomb of late Qothic 
work. This fits in with the idea that it was the 
Puritan soldiers who raised this part of the 
wall (it seems to be admitted by all to be a 
reparation). Chester escaped at the suppression 
of monasteries, but the Puritans desecrated 
the churches to a great extent. And if this 
stone is mediaeval, is not the fact of its being 
found at the base of the wall subversive of Mr. 
Brock’s theory P The Roodeye stones are far 
out of the line of the original Roman castrum, 
as 1 have shown in my Romm Cheshire. They 
are in front of the estuary bank, behind which 
are villas and graveyards sloping down from 
from the site of the Roman wall on the 
plateau above. I will refer Mr. Brook to my 
letter in last week’s Builder, or to my Roman 
Cheshire. I have said the walls are built ol 
Roman stones, brought from elsewhere at 
different periods. Why should not these stones 
have had masons’ marks upon them when they 
were first used? These marks are no proof 
that the stones were purposely cut for 
their present position. As to the endurance of 
the stone, that is more in Mr. Shrubsole’s way 
than mine. But I have specially said in Roman 
Cheshire that when buried, the sandstone will 
endure for ages; and hence I have looked for 
Roman foundations to be found, in fact, expect 


they will be found with Roman concrete, for 
from large lumps of concrete met with, and the 
southern wall having been found to possess a 
massive foundation of concrete and boulders, 
concrete must have been used in the north wall, 
as in others. Mr. Brock seems to be unaware 
that the face of the wall, both at the Roodeye 
and the Kaleyards, was laid bare (to a still 

K 'er depth than the later excavations) some 
or four years since, and all appear¬ 
ances noted and plans taken by competent 
persons. 

He refers to Sir J. Picton. Well, I hardly 
know what to say about him. Last year he 
distinctly denied the walls to be Roman, Re¬ 
cently he averred they must be Roman, and 
stated that the “ irresistible evidence of the 
excavations” should “set at rest” the question. 
Later still, on September 17, there is a letter 
from him in the Liverpool Courier to the effect 
that we should wait until further excavations 
are made; and he adds, “ I pronounce as yet no 
opinion as to the date, or the builders.” 

Prom Mr. Cox’s letter, it would appear that 
only one member of the party which accompanied 
the Association (besides Mr. Cox) descended the 
shaft at the point of excavation at the actual 
time of the visit. It is certain that Mr. Brock 
was the only speaker at any length on this exca¬ 
vation, except a few words from Sir J. Picton 
and the oity surveyor. As to no contrary 
opinion being expressed, the fact was that, 
beyond the persons named, hardly any one ex¬ 
pressed any opinion at all. The anti-Roman 
party were, by agreement, silent. 

Mr. Brock concludes by referring to my not 
being aware of the number of inscriptions 
found. I was fully aware of these discoveries, 
as my letter, side by side in your columns with 
his, shows; but the readings, until accurate 
copies, or as nearly so as possible, are obtain¬ 
able, I always refrain from giving. It may 
interest him to know that in the Chester Courant 
of July 20 I predicted that “hundreds” of 
Roman inscriptions were built up in these walls, 
and that I hoped the excavations would lay 
some of them bare. 

In conclusion, besides myself, large numbers 
of persons who know much about the subject 
aver that there has not yet been found any 
Roman portion of the wall (except the buried 
foundation of the south wall in Bridge Street); 
but I hope the excavators will find part of it, 
for I am satisfied it is not entirely removed. 

Mr. Brock’s idea, expressed at Chester, that 
there had been large public buildings in Chester 
without mortar, and that the remains of these in 
Roman times had been built up, still without 
mortar, in the walls of the castrum to repair 
them, thus accounting for the friches, cornices, 
&o., found, is, I think, one of the most impro¬ 
bable of suppositions. That there were large 
Roman buildings constructed without mortar I 
do not deny, but they were of a very different 
class to this wall. 

. W. Thompson Watkin. 


Chester: Sept. 17,1837. 

The few hours that Mr. Brock has devoted to 
our local archaeology have not sufficed to pre¬ 
vent him from falling into serious error, anent 
the so-called Roman wall on the Roodeye. For 
his information may I state that we have found 
on the Roodeye a Roman pig of lead at the 
depth of twenty-two feet, and that over the 
spot in question was deep water in Roman 
times ? Hardly the place, one thinks, for the 
wall of a castrum. On the bank above and in 
the immediate rear of the wall we unearthed 
last year one of a series of Roman villas, while 
twenty Roman graves have been found close 
by. Craves and villas are not usually included 
within the walls of a Roman camp. I will 
mention only one other objection—the mortar 
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in the wall has none of the characteristics of 
Roman mortar. 

Mr. Brock has seen on the Roodeye the re¬ 
mains of an old wall, but not the wadi of the 
Devan castrum. 

George W. Shrubsole. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Sib J. E. Millais’s “Portia,” which was 
on exhibition in a private gallery during the 
past summer, has been purchased at the price 
of 2,000 guineas for reproduction, in colours, 
as the Christmas number of the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 

Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, of Ramsey, whose 
letters on the Runic inscriptions in the Isle of 
Man will not have been forgotten by readers 
of the Academy, has done a useful and laborious 
work in compiling a catalogue of all the crosses 
and fragments of crosses in the island—seventy 
in number. To this he has appended a trans¬ 
literation in Roman capitals of all the Runic 
inscriptions to be found on these crosses 
(twenty-one in number), together with the 
various readings and renderings of Cumming, 
Munch, Vigfusson, &c. We hope that Mr. 
Kermode will be encouraged to complete his 
more ambitious project of publishing a full 
description of the crosses, with a large plate of 
each face and edge of every one of them, from 
photographs that he has had taken by Mr. 
Paterson, of Ramsey. It should be added that 
the profits of the sale of this catalogue will be 
devoted to the discovery of other crosses which 
are known to be either hidden away in walls or 
buried under ground. 

With reference to the Documenti illustrating 
the history of St. Marks, which was reviewed 
in the Academy of September 3, we are re¬ 
quested to state that the publisher (Ferdinando 
Ongania) has had an English summary of the 
contents of the large volume prepared by Mr. 
William Scott, an architect residing in Venice. 
This summary, which is entitled “A Glance 
at the Historical Documents relating to the 
Church of Saint Mark in Venice,” is itself (with 
its woodcuts) an admirable example of Italian 
printing. 


AGENCIES. 
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186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Heywood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
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Putnam’s Sons. 
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LITERATURE. 

Life of Leo XIII: from an Authentic 
Memoir. By Bernard O’Reilly. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Life of Leo XIII. By John Oldcastle. 

With Chapters contributed by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster, T. W. Allies, W. H. 
Anderdon, and Alice Meynell. (Burns & 
Oates.) 

The present occupant of the Holy See holds 
a very different position in the eyes of the 
English-speaking peoples from that filled by 
any former pope since the date when Eng¬ 
land was separated from the Catholic com¬ 
munion. The reasons for this are many— 
some complex and so hidden as to be un¬ 
realised by most of those who are influenced 
by them. Others are on the surface, and 
should be risible to all whose thoughts ever 
range beyond the controversies of the hour. 
The old bitter political Protestantism—which 
looked upon all those of the Roman obedience 
as traitors in heart, only waiting for an 
opportune time to hatch some new plot as 
foul as that which little boys still com¬ 
memorate on the Fifth of November—is 
not dead, but so far gone in dotage that 
no one heeds the low mutterings of its im¬ 
potent rage. We never hear of it now 
except when some provincial town has its 
quiet disturbed by an “escaped nun,” or 
some itinerant lecturer whose fierce harangues 
commonly do not even find a column to pre¬ 
serve them in the nearest local paper. 

The religion of which the Pope is the head 
is still dreadful to many as representing a 
theological system which they conceive to be 
contrary to the teaching of Holy Scripture; and 
to others because it is believed by them to be, 
as it undoubtedly is, an enemy of certain things 
which go under the name of liberty. Whether 
the liberty on which the Church wages war 
be of a kind whioh Englishmen understand or 
would value is a question on which we need 
not enter. 

This change of feeling has grown up slowly. 
Those who are old enough to remember the 
“ Papal Aggression ” turmoil are aware that 
at that time there was no small danger of new 
penal laws being enacted. A generation has 
grown up since then, and vast and utterly 
unforeseen chapges have taken place in every 
civilised land. Italy has become a powerful 
kingdom, and the pope is no longer a tem¬ 
poral monarch. Leo XIII. is the first pope 
for many ages past who, from the very begin¬ 
ning of his reign, has had to depend solely on 
his spiritual power. Men had been told, ever 
since the religious changes of the sixteenth 
century, that the papacy was a mere monarchy 
upheld for the convenience of the Catholic 


states; that the spiritual authority was an 
imposture which was not exposed because it 
was to the interest of certain of the great 
powers of the Continent to give it their sup¬ 
port. The changes of the last few years have 
demonstrated that this crude notion had no 
foundation. The governments whioh rule the 
Catholio populations of Europe are either 
violently hostile or passive spectators, yet we 
must go back to a period long antecedent to 
the Reformation before we find a pope exer¬ 
cising the unquestioned power now possessed 
by Leo XIII. 

When the decree of papal infallibility was 
promulgated, late in the life of Leo’s pre¬ 
decessor, it came as a shock to many Catholics 
and to almost all Protestants. The mind of 
Mr. Gladstone was exercised thereby not a 
little, as hia pamphlets bear testimony. He 
was in that, as in so many other things, a 
type of his countrymen, given to reason on 
| words he but half understood. On matters per¬ 
taining to theology it is not our purpose to 
enter. We may, however, be permitted to 
point out that it was an immense boon to 
many Catholics, as it defined the limits of a 
power which was before but vaguely appre¬ 
hended. Had the papal throne become during 
the old state of things the seat of a vain or 
fanatical person untold dangers might have 
arisen. The conciliar decree makes it 
almost impossible that a catastrophe such as 
some members of the Latin communion and 
many outsiders have dreaded or longed for 
should take plaoe. 

To those who believe that freedom and 
order are among the greatest blessings that 
man can enjoy—sisters, not antagonistic 
foroes—the election of Cardinal Peed to the 
pontifical throne gave much satisfaction. He 
was known to be a pure-minded, henest 
ecclesiastic, seemingly without ambition, but 
with a habit of doing his duty in a plain, 
straightforward manner, without cowardice, 
bravado, or parade. He had, as governor of 
Benevento, when a very young man, made the 
people love him; and—what, perhaps, tells 
still more to his credit—he had incurred the 
hatred of the brigands by whom the country 
was infested and of the scoundrel-aristocracy 
who protected them. As Nuncio in Belgium at 
the court of Leopold I., he was placed in 
a most trying position. Leopold has earned 
the character of a good king. There are 
probably few Belgians who do not respect his 
memory. He was, however, promoted to the 
new throne by a series of intrigues which 
do little credit to any concerned in them. 

As the Protestant king of a country almost 
entirely Catholic, his position was unfor¬ 
tunate. The peculiarities of his own mind 
did not tend to soften the evils which a differ¬ 
ence in religion was calculated to create. He 
was above all things dootrinaire. His mind 
was as incapable of seeing that much must be 
allowed for imagination and sympathy as was 
that of Guizot himself. To such a man as we 
know the Pope then was, it must have been no 
small trial to act as Nuncio at the court of 
a man whose ideal of life was in almost every¬ 
thing the opposite of his own. On one matter 
we may believe that there was cordial agree¬ 
ment. Those who take the least exalted 
view of Leopold must admit that he showed 
a desire to make those he ruled happy. 

"When the time came for Pecci to leave 


Belgium, he crossed over to this country. 
Though the days spent in England were few, 
we are sorry that so little regarding them has 
been recorded. We can well imagine that 
certain things seen here—the flaunting vulgar 
wealth, the miserable poverty and brazen vice, 
contrasted, as it is, with so very much of 
ardent unselfish charity and deep religious 
feeling—must have made a lasting impression 
on the mind of the ardent and poetical 
Italian priest. Shortly after his return to 
Italy Pecci became Bishop of Perugia. To 
follow his government of that see, even in 
the most sketchy detail, is impossible. His 
lot was cast in evil times for an ecclesiastic 
whose faith in the religion which he had 
learned at his mother’s knee had never been 
shaken. All accounts, even the most hostile, 
represent him as governing with moderation, 
fairness, and zeal. His desire was not to 
hide, but to stamp out, abuses. The secret 
societies were at work everywhere, and with 
them he could make no compromise. At 
length came the fall of the temporal power 
of the pope, the suppression of the religious 
orders and other confiscations, accompanied by 
a desire on the part of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment to subject the Churoh to the State. A 
condition of things hod come about which 
placed every bishop who desired to do his 
duty in the most trying position. The Bishop 
of Perugia was now reckoned one of the 
foremost men in Italy. The war he carried 
on with the government is the more note¬ 
worthy on account of the excellent temper 
with whioh it was conducted. The bishop 
struck some very hard blows; but there was 
none of the bad language and false rhetoric 
which would certainly have been used by an 
inferior man. In style and manner those 
who differ most widely from his sentiments 
must admit that there is nothing but what is 
excellent. 

It would seem to be a loss to the world 
that so much of the future Pope’s life had to 
be occupied with fighting political battles 
which few but Italians can thoroughly under¬ 
stand. The eloquent denunciation of vice 
and those things which directly lead to a 
deterioration in morals must appeal to the 
hearts of all; and many in this country will 
be gladdened as well as surprised to find that 
Pecci always advocated a wide and liberal 
culture for all classes and both sexes. He 
had himself studied physical science in youth 
with ardour, and has always shown himself 
utterly opposed to those obscurantist fancies 
which have lead narrow-minded folk to de¬ 
nounce many of the most important discoveries 
as the very smoke of the pit. 

The future Pope had in childhood a happy 
home. This inestimable advantage, which is 
the lot of so few, evidently exercised a 
very marked effect upon his life. We know 
no one of our contemporaries who has said 
wiser and nobler things on domestio life and 
the duties of parents and ohildren. In 
England, however much men and women may 
go astray, there are very, few who consciously 
set themselves to uproot the foundations on 
whioh all civil society is built. In some 
other lands this is not the case. There are 
compactly organised bodies of men who have 
come to the conclusion that the laws which 
govern human life are capable of repeal, and 
that something higher and nobler than the 
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home may be evolved. That those who dog¬ 
matically hold this opinion ars a numerous 
body in any Christian land we do not believe; 
but the poison in its diluted form has 
spread widely, and is the cause of much 
that is most hateful in modern li'e. The 
insane worship of money, the mod chase 
after the lower pleasures of life, and the 
consequence which folio ws—that all the higher 
and nobler virtues and desires are thrust on 
one side or treated as a mild form of insanity 
—may be directly traced to the unhappy homes 
in which so many of us have found ourselves 
when we first became self-conscious beings. 
The man who once said in our hearing that 
Father Damien was “a fool” for devoting 
his life to the lepers of Molekai was a 
specimen of a class, we fear a large one, which 
hag no ideal of life higher than that of the 
Roman rabble, whose cry was for bread and 
games. Could we regard such as he as a 
survival from the ancient world—a speci¬ 
men of a type of man long since passed 
away, he would be valuable as an anthropo¬ 
logical curiosity. We fear, however, that such 
is not the case ; but that a new type is being 
formed which will try to adapt all the 
appliances of modem civilisation to the grati¬ 
fication of the lower desires and the extinction 
of such things as are noble in man—a sort 
of being that will war with revolutionary 
fury on those faculties which make souls like 
Shakspere and Saint Francis possible, for it 
must ever be borne in mind that if the heroic 
be blotted from the minds of men, poetry and 
art in any forms in which we care to know 
them will as certainly perish as the nobler 
virtues. The man or men who composed the 
Iliad and the sad lay of the Niblungs were 
no more absorbed in the lower pleasures than 
Saint Bernard or Mrs. Fry. Their thoughts 
differed in kind as well as in degree from the 
people who so complacently tell us that it is 
their full intention “ to make the most of 
life,” and imply, without as yet having the 
courage to say so in plain words, that they 
and theirs can live in a fool’s paradise of ever- 
changing delights they care little for the 
unhappy toilers around them, so long as the 
existing organisations—the state, the church, 
or anything else—remain strong enough to 
keep suffering humanity from revolutionary 
violence. 

It is evidently the opinion of Leo XIII., 
as it is of all persons who understand anything 
of the growth of the human faculties, that 
the earliest years of life mould the character 
for good or for evil, and that nothiog can 
supply the place of a mother’s love or the 
mild, firm rule of a good and sensible father. 
As bishop and as Pope this subject has been 
dwelt upon by him again and again. We 
are in the fullest agreement with Dr. O’Reilly 
where he says that Leo XIII., when defend¬ 
ing the institutions and morals of his own 
communion, "defends the dearest, deepest, 
most vital and sacred, interest of every Pro¬ 
testant country on the face of the globe, the 
essential liberty, morality, and happiness of 
every Protestant home in existence.” 

Dr. O’Reilly, as a devout Roman Catholic, 
naturally says many things which his Pro¬ 
testant readers will not accept in the sense in 
which he means them. Those who acknowledge 
the papacy as a divine institution, and those 
who look upon it as a mere political growth— 


the resultant of many favourable conditions 
long continued—are severed from each other 
by a line which no amount of good feeling on 
either side will obliterate. Modern revolu¬ 
tions have also complicated matters. The 
position of the state in Italy, existing, as it 
at present does, as a power bitterly hostile to 
the church, renders Dr. O'Reilly’s pages much 
less peaceful than we could have wished them 
to be ; but no honest and sincere man, however 
strong his sympathies may be with the modern 
changes in Italy, can know the truth concern¬ 
ing much that has in recent days taken place 
in that land without feeling that an amount of 
harsh disregard for the interests of others has 
been exhibited by those in authority which is 
utterly without excuse. Those who hold the 
opinion that it was wise and just to confiscate 
the property of the religious houses will not be 
prepared to affirm that the interests of living 
people should have been sacrificed. Dr. 
O’Reilly—though he is, we gather, a fervent 
Liberal so far as politics are concerned—takes 
a very dark view of all the dealings of the 
Italian State with the Holy See. Whether 
we agree with him or not, the opinions of an 
accomplished American who knows the 
country well are worthy of the careful con¬ 
sideration of those who have derived all the 
knowledge they possess from partizan news¬ 
papers and the gossip picked up in hotels. 

For English readers the most important 
part of the volume consists in the picture 
which it paints of a most interesting char¬ 
acter. The devout child of devout parents, 
calm, strong of will, and of extreme mildness 
of expression. We rougher Teutons, had any 
of us been compelled by circumstance or 
conscience to write at length on many of the 
subjects that have employed the pen of Leo, 
would have used an amount of hard words 
such as could not fail to exasperate our 
antagonists. The great Italians of to-day 
are like their forefathers: they can smite with 
a gentleness which is very terrible. That 
the Pope is in the first rank of states¬ 
men none can call in question who are in 
possession of the facts of his long career. 
The difficulties he has had to encounter have 
been enormous. The Italian State, the Ger¬ 
man Empire, and the French democracy have 
been at war with him. There is now peace 
with Germany and truce elsewhere. In all 
the wide world beyond the European con¬ 
tinent, over Ireland, the Americas, and our 
own great Indian Empire, he is ever watchful. 
To some it will have come as an unmixed 
cause for thankfulness, to others as a horrible 
portent; but the fact is clear that he whom 
his followers call " the prisoner of the 
Vatican ” exercises a far wider and more un¬ 
disputed Bway than any one of his pre¬ 
decessors. 

We have but one fault to find with Dr. 
O’Reilly’s volume. Agreeing as we do with 
him in every point of importance, we are 
bound to say that we think his taste faulty 
in one particular. In writing of a living 
man, a reticence of praise is called for which 
is not required when speaking of the dead. 
The office and the man are distinct. It is a 
pity that we are sometimes reminded in these 
pages of the way laudatory persons think it 
becomes them to write of American presidents 
and English ministers who have happened to 
win the affections of the democracy. 


We cannot find space to make remarks on 
Mr. Old castle’s book. There is hardly a fact 
worth knowing in it which is not contained 
in the larger volume. We have by no means 
a high opinion of the author’s style ; and the 
eminent persons who have contributed to his 
pages are not seen at their best. 

Edward Peacock. 


Underwoods. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Evsn if Underwoods had not been preceded by 
A Child's Garden, there would doubtless be 
many of Mr. Stevenson's readers who would 
not be oblivious to the fact that he had 
written some charming verses. Those who 
have read the Travels with a Donkey can 
hardly fail to have been allured from the 
direct stream of narrative by such snatches 
of song as “The Caravanserai” or "The 
Country of the Camisards ” ; while the author’s 
" House Beautiful ” and other poems have 
won admirers prior to their inclusion in the 
volume just published. But it is a different 
thing to charm a reader by an occasional 
lyrioal outflow, and to win his loyalty by a 
collection of poems. 

Mr. Stevenson has been complimented for 
his happy adoption of the title which Ben 
Jonson gave to his collection of fugitive 
poems and versicles—I confess I fail to see 
on what grounds. The title has no particular 
relevancy to the contents of the book—cer¬ 
tainly none, at least, to the latter portion of 
it, that written in "Scots.” If, instead of 
from Ben Jonson, Mr. Stevenson had appro¬ 
priated from Herrick the collective name 
which that genial singer gave to his poetic 
offspring, there would have been less objection 
to urge. The same blithe spirit animates the 
poet of these new Underwoods as inspired the 
author of the Hesperides. There is n«J nata¬ 
tion of Herrick, yet this poet is more fre¬ 
quently suggested than any other. It is 
significant, moreover, that the best verses in 
Mr. Stevenson’s volume are those which posi¬ 
tively or vaguely call to mind memories of the 
delicate music, the bland graciousness, of him 
who so long dwelt and lilted in “ miry Devon.” 
This Herrick-strain is perceptible not only in 
the charming envoy: 

" Go, little book, and wish to all 
Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 

A bin of wine, a spioe of wit, 

A house with lawns enclosing it, 

A living river by the door, 

A nightingale in the sycamore! ”— 

or in these opening lines of “The House 
Beautiful ”: 

“ A naked honse, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 

A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 

And poplars at the garden foot: 

Such is the plaoe that I live in, 

Bleak without and bare within ”— 

or, again, in the poem " To a Gardener,” 
with its closing quatrain: 

“ And I, being provided thus, 

Shall, with superb asparagus, 

A book, a taper, and a cup 
Of country wine, divinely sup ”— 

not only in these, but even in such a para¬ 
doxical couplet as 

" Dew, frost and mountains, fire and seas, 
Tumultuary silences.” 
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Underwoods consists practically of taro 
books: the one of poems in English, the 
other of poems in Soots. The two portions 
are as distinct as if they were the productions, 
say, of a contemporary Herrick and of a con¬ 
temporary Burns. The attempt to criticise 
them as a poetic whole is absurd. This, of 
course, not because of the linguistic dis¬ 
tinction, nor on account of the different 
metrical methods pursued in each; but 
because the dominant mental mood of the 
second portion of the book entirely differs 
from that of the first, because the aspects of 
life therein viewed are seen with other eyes, 
and are interpreted for us in a manner abso¬ 
lutely alien to what we have grown accus¬ 
tomed to ere we leave the English section. 

Thirty-eight poems make up Book I. Of 
these, about a third are addresses to friends 
and relatives. Most of these rhymed epistles 
are touched with dainty grace, though their 
inclusion is a mistake in so far that it in¬ 
evitably leads to the inference that the 
author’s poetic store must be meagre indeed 
if these are his choice gatherings therefrom. 
It would be unfair to assert that any one of 
them is too slight for publication. It would, 
on the other hand, be unjust to state that 
they have any poetic warrant for their in¬ 
sertion in a volume wherein we naturally 
expect to find only the rarest flowering of a 
writer’s mind, selected with the most careful 
discrimination. The best (excepting one) of 
these dedicatory pieces are those addressed to 
the author’s father and to his friend, Mr. 
H. F. Brown. The first affects us by its 
filial reverence and by its graceful diction; 
the second pleases even more by its dexterous 
Bimplieity. In neither, however, is there a 
single noteworthy line—a word or phrase so 
especially fortunate that the reader at once 
recognises the coinage as the product of that 
occult faculty which we call genius. The 
exception referred to is the poem in admirable 
blank verse inscribed to N. V. de G. 8. Here 
Mr. Stevenson shows that he can make as 
well as merely speak in verse. 

“ And from the shore hear inland voices call ” 

is one of the two, at most three or four, 
haunting lines which remain when the volume 
is laid aside. To have uttered even one or 
two lines memorable for their quintessential 
poetry, their subtle, inexplicable magic, is 
something in these days, when an infinitude 
of jargon passes for poetry. But one or two 
really noteworthy lines do not make a poem, 
much less many poems, any more than one 
snowstorm makes a winter. 

A curious uncertainty is apt to arise in the 
mind of the critic while his ear is tickled 
with the delight of some such line as that 
quoted above. If he be wary, he will at 
once seek to determine whether the haunting 
words do indeed, howsoever remotely, derive 
from some ancestral line of potent music ; or 
whether, in truth, they inherit nothing of their 
magic, and are, like the first pieces of a new 
coinage, fresh from the mint of their author’s 
mind. If, on the contrary, the critic allow 
himself to dally with doubt, he will be apt 
either to make a sweeping assertion of plagiar¬ 
ism or, more probably, to lose all sense of 
haunting reminiscence. And it so happened, 
during the perusal of Underwoods, that now 
and again I was aware of tantalising echoes of 


familiar verse. The most noteworthy lines 
in the book seemed at once to call to mind 
and to hold up a veil of obscurity before cer¬ 
tain words, phrases, or poems. The epistle 
to N. V. de G. 8.—is not Landor at once 
suggested, even though no single line has its 
prototype in the poetry of the author of “ The 
Hamadryad”? Even the already quoted 
admirable line, 

“ And from the shore hear inland voices call,” 
strikes me as distinctly Landorian, in its con¬ 
cision even more than in its balanced rhythm. 
In the same poem, does not the opening line, 

“ The unfathomable sea, and time, and tears,” 

contain an echo of Shelley’s monumental 
lines on “ Time ” ? In the rhymed address to 
Mr. Andrew Lang (very charming in its 
graceful ease and frank personalities) the 
reader encounters the line: 

“ Or of the old unhappy gods.” 

Probably he is at once perturbed by some 
vague feeling that be has previously read this 
line. Then the mental atmosphere grows 
clearer, and while he remembers that Words¬ 
worth’s imagination was touched not by the 
olden gods, but by a Highland reaper, who 
sang as she stood amid the com, he realises 
who it was that wrought such subtle musio 
out of the simple words “old” and “un¬ 
happy ” : 

“ For old, unhappy, far-off things.” 

On the opposite page, in an epistolary poem 
entitled “Et Tu in Arcadia Vixisti,” there 
occurs this fine passage : 

“ And perilous lands thou sawest, sounding shores 
And seas and forests drear, inland and dale 
And mountain dark.” 

What lover of English poetry but would at 
once hear beneath these lines the deeper, the 
supreme music of one of Keats’s most ex¬ 
quisite lines? Genius seems to have the 
power to usurp the prerogative of using 
certain words, so that any writers who adopt 
them thereafter run the risk of designation as 
singers of borrowed strains. It is unfortunate 
for the bard who does not possess genius, and 
it is, perhaps, illogical and foolish; but the 
fact remains. Shakspere would seem to have 
a prescriptive right to the word “ wrought,” 
sinoe he used it so wonderfully of Othello 
when “perplexed in the extreme.” None 
can write of “ perilous ” lands or seas without 
apparent infringement of Keats’s literary 
patent in that felioitous adjective; nor can 
thp contemporary verse-writer, howsoever 
dexterously, insert an “immemorial” with¬ 
out tempting his critics to remind him of 
Tennysonian echoes. 

It is significant that the finest lines in this 
volume are so markedly reminiscent. They 
emphasise—to one reader at any rate—the 
inference that the author of Underwoods is a 
man of fine poetic culture, but not a poet. I 
have a very strong admiration for Mr. Stevenson 
as a story-teller and an essayist. His prose is 
virile, flexible, delicate, and rhythmical. These 
qualities combine to form a style which has a 
vital charm not excelled by that of any living 
writer. So fine an artist in words can 
well afford to be content with prose—the 
prose of the richest and most potent language 
in the world. No one could read Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s recently published collection of stones 
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(The Merry Men, &e.) without being struck 
by his variety and resource of language. 
Four such radically distinct yet thoroughly 
original tales as “ The Merry Men,” “ OlaUa,” 
“Thrown Janet,” and “The Treasure of 
Franchard,” could hardly have been written 
by any other English romancist of the day. 
They can be read again and again for the 
mere pleasure afforded by their felicitous 
words and phrases. The writer, one feels, is 
a master of his art. 

But in Underwoods there is nothing of this. 
To begin with, the reader realises that he 
brings to the perusal something of the same 
pleasurable expectancy wherewith he would 
take up any new tale or essay by Mr. 
Stevenson. Former pleasure has produced an 
intellectual prejudice, as it were, whereby 
the author gains greater benefit than is his 
due. In the next place, there is in these 
poems little or nothing either of that origin¬ 
ality or of that satisfying beauty which con¬ 
jointly characterise Mr. Stevenson’s best 
prose. They are the production of an ac¬ 
complished writer and a cultivated student of 
literature; but from first to last they carry no 
emblem of the royalty of poetry. As verses 
by a prose writer they deserve high praise, 
and, for their author’s sake, a gladsome wel¬ 
come. As practically the first poetic fruits of 
a writer who has had long literary experience, 
they hold out no golden promise, nor have 
they in themselves that which will preserve 
them from the avarice of time. 

When we turn from the English to the 
Scottish poems we have to reckon, as it were, 
with a new author. The delicate air, the 
dainty fancifulness, the pleasant personalities 
and individuality of the first half of Under¬ 
woods belong to another sphere than the racy 
and vigorous vitality of the second section. 
In his admirable preface Mr. Stevenson, in 
acknowledging that he is no purist in his 
choice of Scottish, and while referring to his 
preference for the “Lallan tongue,” admits 
that Burns has often appeared to him as a 
foreigner. Yet it is Burns rather than Scott 
whom he follows linguistically as well as in 
metrical methods. He speaks in good “ Lallan ” 
indeed; yet he only occasionally rivals Scott’s 
“ brave metropolitan utterance.” He has the 
secret of the force and point of good Scottish; 
but not, as in his prose, that of its magic 
pathos and extreme beauty. Yet how ad¬ 
mirably delineative are these bucolics—de¬ 
spite the townsman’s slip in the second line 
of the second stanza: 

“ Frae the high hills the curlew ca's; 

The sheep gang baaing by the wa’s; 

Or whiles a dan o’ roo9ty oraws 
Oangle thegether; 

The wild bees seek the gairden raws, 
Weariet wi' heather. 

“ Or in the gloamin’ douce an’ gray 

The sweet-throat mavis tunes her lay; 

The herd comes linkin’ down the brae; 

An' by degrees 

The muckle siller muue make way 
Amang the trees.” 

It is in irony and satire, however, that Mr. 
Stevenson most reveals his affinity to Burns. 
What caustic speech, what happy freedom of 
expression—where English would be blas¬ 
phemous or vulgar—what keen incisiveness in 
poems like “The Blast,” “The Counterblast 
Ironical,” and “Embro’ Hie Kirk"! The 
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first-named must surely have been inspired by 
the Ayrshire singer. 

“ It’s rainin’. West's the gairden sod, 

Weet the lang roads whaur gangrels plod— 

A maist unceevil thug o’ God 
In mid July— 

If ye’ll lust curse the sneckdraw, dod ! 

An’ sae wull I! 

“ He’s a braw place in Heov’n, ye ken, 

An’ lea’s us puir, forjaskit men, 

Clamjamfried in the but and ben 
He ca’s the earth— 

A wee bit inconvenient den 

No muckle worth.” 

In the second the irony is too keen and 
bitter for the poet who would fain have seen 
the Deil sneak into some unfrequented neuk 
in Paradise. It is the production of a Scottish 
Heine. 

“ It's strange that God should fash to frame 
The yearth and lift sae bie. 

An’ clean forget to explain the same 


“ This be the verse you grave for me: 

Sere he lies where he longed to he ; 

Some is th « sailor, home from sea, . 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

■William Shaw. 


To a gentleman like me. 

* • • • * 

“ It’s a different thing that I demand, 

Tho’ humble as can be— 

A statement fair in my Maker's hand 
To a gentleman like me: 

“ A clear account writ fair an’ broad, 

An’ a plain apologia; 

Or the deevil a ceevu word to God 
From a gentleman like me.” 

But none other than Burns, again, could have 
inspired the third, wherein we hear how, 
among other forethoughts for His chosen folk 
of the Free Kirk— 

“ The Lord Himsel’ in former days 
Waled out the proper tunes for praise 
An’ named the proper kind o’ claes 
For folk to preach in.” 

Mr. Stevenson certainly deserves to see the 
fulfilment of his modest wish—the wish to have 
his hour as a native maker, and be read by 
his “ own countryfolk in our own dying lan¬ 
guage; an ambition, surely, rather of the 
heart than of the head, so restricted as it is in 
prospect of endurance, so parochial in bounds 
of space.” Scottish, it is too true, no longer 
prevails as a national language, though it still 
lingers among the peasantry and poor folk of 
remote districts. Ho poets since Burns have 
surpassed Tannahill, Motherwell, and that 
little known poet of the poor — David 
Wingate. Mr. Stevenson does not excel any 
of these; but as a maker of true and delight¬ 
ful Scottish poetry he deserves to be read and 
remembered. 

Yet when I come to say a last word of 
Underwoods, it is to refer again to the first 
portion thereof. “The House Beautiful” 
and “Skerryvore”—“for love of lovely 
words”—I recall with growing pleasure. 
But, to my mind, better than any of its more 
ambitious neighbours, better than any poem 
either of those in English or of those in Scots, 
is the little piece called “ A Requiem.” The 
haunting music of this unvarnished, this 
simplest and homeliest of dirges, is not for 
either praise or blame. Some will feel all ots 
subtle charm; to others it will seem nothing 
else than the fragment of a song; yet I 
believe it will outlive—it assuredly deserves 
to outlive—the whole of Underwoods, and 
perhaps, so greedy is oblivion, the greater 
portion of the author’s prose. 

“ Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will 


TWO BOOKS OH FBKHCH PB.IS0N8. 

In Russian and Prenoh Prisons. By Prinoe 

Kropotkine. (Ward & Downey.) 

Prison Life in Siberia. By Fedor Dosto'ieffsky. 

Sole and Authorised Translation by H. 

Sutherland Edwards. (Maxwell.) 

Pbihcb Khopotkihb’s work consists mainly of 
a reprint of the articles which appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century when the Lansdell- 
Kropotkine controversy was raging. It will 
be remembered that Dr. LansdeU was sent by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
distribute the Scriptures among Russian 
criminals in Siberia, and that he published 
his experiences in two ponderous volumes 
which gave a very roee-oolouTed description 
of Russian and Siberian prisons. Mr. 
LansdeU had got hold of the official side of 
the question, and had seen the prisons and 
exiles in the company of official super¬ 
intendents, who had taken care to have every¬ 
thing prepared for his reception. Prince 
Kropotkine shows how this is done : 

“ All serious explorers of our penal institutions 
are unanimous in saying that one learns nothing; 
from a mere inspection of a prison. ‘Each 
prison undergoes a magical change when a 
visitor is expected,’ says one of them. ‘I.“id 
not recognise the lock-up which I had visited 
incognito, when I went afterwards to the same 
lock-up in my official quality,’ says another. 
‘ The prisoners never unveU to tvn inspector the 
horrors committed in the prison, as they know 
that the inspector goes away and the jailer 
remains,’ says a third explorer.’ 

In another place, Prince Kropotkine quotes 
from the Russltaya Ryeoh the experiences of a 
Russian officer who was imprisoned under 
Loris-Melikoff: 


“On one occasion we were visited by an 
inspector of prisons. After casting a look 
down the scuttle, he asked us if our food was 
good P or was there anything of which we 
could complain ? Not only did the inmates 
declare that they were completely satisfied, 
they even enumerated articles of diet which we 
had never so much as smelt. This sort of 
thing is only natural. If complaints were 
made, the inspector would lecture the governor 
a little and go away; while the prisoners who 
made them would remain behind and be paid 
for their temerity with the rod or the black- 
hole.” 


That Dr. LansdeU was the viotim of the 
kind of deception only too frequently practised 
by Russians on foreign traveUers who are 
suspected of “ taking notes ” is pretty certain. 
Indeed a Russian official of high standing told 
a friend of the present writer as much; but I 
am inclined to think that the picture which 
Prince Kropotkine presents of Russian prison- 
life, though by no means highly coloured or 
untruthful, is likely to give an exaggerated 
idea of the brutaUty of the Russian govern¬ 
ment. In perusing the interesting pages of 
Prince Kropotkine’s book EngUsh readers 
should not leave out of sight that the con¬ 
ditions under which the ordinary middle-class 
Russian lives are far from sanitary, and that 
consequently the privations he would be 


subjected to in prison, severe and terrible 
enough, no doubt, even to him, would not he 
so unbearable as they would be for the average 
Englishman. But the cruelty consists in in¬ 
carcerating refined young ladies and students 
in such dens. The treatment the prisoners 
receive at the hands of the governors is, of 
course, brutal and cruel, sometimes revolting 
in the extreme. This is not surprising. The 
men singled out for these appointments are 
not picked from the best classes of Russian 
officialism. They are generally uneducated 
good-for-nothings, who have gone through the 
mill of official corruption, and are lost to every 
sense of humanity. The way these monsters 
rob, flog, and otherwise ill-treat their unfortu¬ 
nate victims—who, it should not be forgotten, 
have forfeited their right to citizenship, and 
are dead in the eyes of the law—is ably 
described by the prince, who contents himself 
with giving extracts from official reports, 
private diaries, newspaper articles, and sober 
facts only. , 

Prince Kropotkine’s experience of French 
prisons does not appear to have been much 
better. The petty tyranny of the prison 
officials is such as to drive a large proportion 
of the prisoners mad; and the treatment of 
juvenile offenders, in particular, appears to be 
criminal in its brutality. That the prisons of 
republican France should not he superior 
to those of autocratic Russia will not, 
perhaps, surprise English readers;. but the 
conclusion at which the prince arrives will 
certainly set them thinking. He maintains 
that all forms of incarceration that are based 
on the principle of subjecting the will and 
character of the individual to a uniform 
mechanical system of repression tend to 
deprave the criminal and prevent. him from 
becoming a useful member of society on his 

Not content with this statement, however, 
Prince Kropotkine proceeds to lay down that, 
as all crime is a disease, and frequently but 
the result of an artificial state of society, im¬ 
prisonment should no longer be regarded as 
a punishment, but as a sort of social hospital, 
in which the characters of the patients are to 
be educated into self-reliance and morality. 
The attitude assumed by Prinoe Kropotkine 
is thoroughly logical, and one, moreover, 
which has been adopted in theory, at least by 
our own government. Indeed, if statistics 
prove anything, they certainly prove that our 
enlightened prison policy has resulted in a 
remarkable decrease of crime, notwithstanding 
the very great increase in our population; 
and for this reason I feel rather inclined to 
quarrel with Prince Kropotkine for his some¬ 
what unjust treatment of our prison system, 
which he states is much inferior to that of 
France. 

Whatever opinions readers may have on 
fhis very vexed subject, they will all agree 
that the prince has given a most vivid pioture 
of Russian prison life. But the student of 
the Siberian convict system should read also 
the reminiscences of another victim of Russian 
autocracy, Dostoyeffsky, now dead, whose 
Notes from the Dead Mouse has been translated 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards under the title 
of Prison Life in Siberia. Nothing can be 
more powerful in style and more intensely 
realistic than these ghastly experiences, told 
in simple language, and put into the month 
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of a repentant murderer. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of complimenting Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards on the elegant and faithful render¬ 
ing by which one of the masterpieces of 
Russian literature has been reproduced to 
English readers. 

E. A. Brayley Hodgstts. 


A Modem Zoroastrian. By Samuel Laing. 

(White.) 

“ If I am good for anything,” says Mr. Laing, 
in the preface to this volume, “ it is fora cer¬ 
tain faculty of lucid condensation.” Headers 
of his former volume on Modem Science and 
Modem Thought will probably not be indis¬ 
posed to concede him a fair measure of this 
“ certain faculty ” without stopping to enquire 
how far “ condensation ” can, in the nature of 
things, be properly qualified by “lucidity.” 
It may easily happen that inordinate and un¬ 
scrupulous “ condensation ” may have its 
natural issue iu “ density ” rather than in 
“ lucidity ”; and in my opinion this is pre¬ 
cisely the effect of his present volume. Here 
Mr. Laing condenses a goodly number of the 
facts and processes of the material and moral 
universe, until he obtains as their outcome 
and expression a single general law of duality 
or mutually antagonistic principles. He 
terms this’ “ the all-pervading principle of 
polarity which manifests itself everywhere as 
the fundamental condition of the material 
and spiritual universe.” Now with Mr. 
Laing’s collection of instances and illus¬ 
trations which seem to manifest these 
phenomena in the material universe I am 
not disposed to find fault. He has collected 
them with an industry and zeal not always 
attended with discrimination; but a little 
oversight of that kind might be forgiven a 
man bent, at all hazards, to prove a favourite 
theory. What I complain of is the inability 
to distinguish between a natural process or 
phenomenon and its verbal relation to us. 
Like many another scientist, Mr. Laing suffers 
himself to be borne along on the wings of a 
definition or mere verbal symbolism, not re¬ 
flecting how imperfectly it may connote the 
real facts of the case. With his extended 
studies of most departments of soience, Mr. 
Laing ought to be aware not only that many 
of the phenomena comprehended for conveni¬ 
ence under the term polarity are as yet very 
imperfectly investigated, but that even when 
their determinations are most clearly expressed 
we are not in a position as yet to lay down 
any general truth respecting them. To take 
a single instance—the centrifugal and centri¬ 
petal forces in the law of gravitation: it would 
surely be a hasty inference whioh would bring 
these under a supposed general law of polarity, 
thereby asoribing them to dual principles, 
instead of assuming them to be diverse phases 
of one and the same principle; and the same 
observation may be extended mutatie mutandis 
to almost every other illustration employed by 
him. In truth, Mr. Laing seems to have 
forgotten that the value of such a verbal 
symbol as polarity is purely hypothetical. 
Like the law of gravitation, evolution, and 
similar terms, it is used as a convenient class 
designation of certain similar phenomena, not 
as a definitive determination of truth. Much 
more must be learnt concerning its operations, 
with its determining causes, conditions, and 


limits, before it can be fairly described as it 
is by Mr. Laing as the fundamental condition 
of the material and spiritual universe. 

But the consideration of polarity as a 
primary law of the physical world is only a 
part of Mr. Laing’s object. To quote his own 
words (p. 89): “ It remains to show how the 
fundamental law of polarity affects the more 
complex relations of life and of its various 
combinations.” Whereupon he proceeds to 
trace what he conceives to be its action in 
any department of human knowledge wherein 
he finds the least semblance of diverse or 
mutually conflicting principles, ending in its 
application to metaphysics and religions, t 
need hardly say that its crowning merit is 
claimed to be its complete solution of the 
mystery of evil. He says: 

“The existence of evil in the world is as 
palpable a fact as the existence of good. There 
are many things which to our human per¬ 
ceptions appear to be base, cruel, foul, and 
ugly, just as clearly as other things appear to 
be noble, merciful, pure, and beautiful. Whence 
oome they? If the existence of good proves 
a good Creator, how can we escape the in¬ 
ference that the existence of evil proves an evil 
one?” (p. 171). 

But though Mr. Laing states thus explicitly 
this Zoroastrian conclusion of his specula¬ 
tions, I cannot perceive that he makes the use 
of it which a firm persuasion in its universal 
applicability would lead one to expect. In 
order to make his theory homogeneous, in 
order to prove that polarity in physics is 
identical with Zoroastrianism in metaphysics 
and theology, he ought to admit not only that 
this duality is the general law of the universe, 
but that it is conditioned and set in motion by 
antagonistic agencies. Is Mr. Laing prepared 
to contend that positive and negative 
electricity, the centnfugal and centripetal 
forces in gravitation, must equally with 
heredity and variation in species, predestina¬ 
tion and free-will, beauty and ugliness, truth 
and falsehood, be ascribed to mutually con¬ 
flicting powers ? With this enlargement of 
his scope required by philosophical con¬ 
sistency, it would be interesting to learn, as to 
“the polarity of the sexes,” which he would 
place under the dominion of Ormuzd, and 
which under the rule of Ahriman. 

In short, Mr. Laing has been led away by 
the seductive influences of a specious defini¬ 
tion and superficial analogy to put forth a 
theory of the universe which he is not only 
wholly unable to prove, but whioh runs 
counter to much of his own speculation. At 
present the tendencies of scientific enquiry— 
the conservation of energy, the capacity of 
each force for assuming the form of another, 
such phenomena as isomerism, &c.—all point 
in the direction of the ultimate unity of 
science, not of a Zoroastrian duality ; and 
there are many phenomena in the moral and 
spiritual world which tend in a similar direc¬ 
tion of an all-comprehensive one-ness. It is 
astonishing to me to And that Mr. Laing has 
failed to grasp other and, in my opinion, 
more philosophical reconciliations of the 
various antagonisms which he enumerates. 
Eg., can he imagine the free play of any 
natural law or process in an infinite variety of 
circumstances which would not yield diverse 
results: nay, in which the results might not 
appear from a human standpoint to segregate 
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themselves into two kinds like the behaviour 
of iron filings brought into contact with the 
opposite poles of a magnet? I should be 
sorry to be thought capable of treating an 
important subject with undue levity, but I 
cannot say that Mr. Laing advanoes a single 
argument in favour of a dual and mutually 
antagonistic rule of the universe more cogent 
than the undoubted fact that the two ends of 
a walking-stiek, in whatever position it be 
held, point in diametrically opposite direc¬ 
tions. John Owen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Major and Minor. By W. E. Norris. In 3 
vols. (Bentley) 

Oaswell: a Paradox. In 2 vols. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Old Blazer's Eero. By D. Christie Murray. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Jacksons of Jackgate: a Cumberland 
Story. By Elma. (Remington.) 

The Mesmerist's Secret. By Daniel Dormer. 
(Maxwell.) 

The Park Lane Mystery: a Story of Love and 
Magic. By Joseph Hatton. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

What She Cost Him. By R. Langstaff de 
Havilland. (The London Literary Society.) 

Mb. W. E. Nobbis has to our mind given 
the world, in Major and Minor, the best 
novel he has as yet produoed. There is all 
the cleverness of character-drawing which he 
long ago accustomed us to expect from him. 
We still recognise the almost photographic 
minuteness of detail in his descriptions— 
especially those of scenery. Thera is no 
falling off in the supply of shrewd 
apothegms, or of passages in whioh, under the 
guise of quaint humour, food is afforded for 
serious reflection; and, added to all this, the 
story is a pleasant one. Thera is an absence 
of the painful element that struck one, for 
instance, in Mademoiselle Mersae ; and one 
can read from title-page to finis without a 
suspicion of the heart-ache whioh must some¬ 
times attack even the most hardened of novel- 
readers while going through a work by an 
acknowledged master of the story-telling art. 
Because, although Gilbert’s treachery is 
sufficiently revolting, one feels all along that 
right must prevail in the long run ; and when 
the catastrophe comes no one will be found 
to aver that the author has meted out too 
severe justice to the culprit. We think, by- 
the-by, that the one inartistic touoh occurs 
in the presentment of “ Segrave Minor.” 
There is nothing about the man, as he is at 
first placed before us, to induoe a suspicion 
that he will turn out so unutterably mean a 
hound; and one cannot easily believe that an 
English gentleman would so quiekly sink to 
such depths of turpitude. However, it is 
perhaps a true study of the moral degradation 
which might befal a thoroughly selfish man, 
totally devoid of principle, and possessed by 
the sole idea of self-advancement. Brian, 
the disinherited brother, is a very lovable 
character; one of those dreamy, inconsequent 
men of whom we must all have known 
instances, and who engage all our affection 
and respect, even while we laugh gently at 
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their blunders—muoh in the same spirit that 
■we laugh over the mishaps of that grandest 
of gentlemen, Don Quixote. It must he 
admitted, however, that “Segrave Major" 
was, despite his artistic temperament and 
blunt chivalrous honesty, very dull of com¬ 
prehension, or how could he have failed t o see 
that the heroine was in love with him from 
the first? Again, there seems to us some¬ 
thing unreal in his depreciatory estimate of 
himself. Supposing that he was for a time 
“ an impecunious composer of music,” it is in 
the last degree improbable that the eldest son 
of one of the oldest West Country houses 
would seriously think of himself in that light 
only. It oocurs to one that he was at least 
the equal of a young lady, however rich and 
beautiful, who was undeniably of roturier 
origin; while it is by no means improbable 
that he was of a great deal better blood than 
Lord Stapleford. Beatrice Huntley is an 
admirable and original study: the beautiful, 
wilful heiress, devoured by her unsatisfied 
longings after some higher phase of existence, 
yet, at the same time, frankly enjoying the 
whirl of fashionable society, as an honest 
girl would in her circumstances, audaciously 
taking her own way to bring about what she 
held to be a good and desirable state of 
things, and too proud to defend herself even 
when the whole happiness of her own life 
seemed to depend upon her defence. We 
are not going to defend Miss Huntley’s 
plan of campaign. It was distinctly of the 
guerilla style of warfare; and, for aught she 
knew, it might have proved most disastrous to 
the very person whom she desired to benefit, 
pretty Kitty Greenwood. Suppose, for an 
instant, that the latter had been really as 
sincerely in love with her unworthy fianci as 
she believed herself to be. The probable 
result of Beatrice’s scheme would have been 
to break the poor child’s heart. Playing at 
Providence, with howeveT good intentions, is 
rather a risky game. But there is not one 
of the dramatic personae who is not excel¬ 
lently well studied. The generality of them 
are sympathetic, and all of them are living 
human beings. The two old cronies, Sir 
Brian and Admiral Greenwood, are extremely 
natural: the choleric old K.C.B., with his 
perpetual twinges of remorse and his warm 
heart; and the hearty old sailor who, when 
greatly moved, had sudden and involuntary 
resource to a style of language formerly much 
in vogue in the Royal Navy. Equally good 
is Mr. Monokton, the so-called “ ritualistic ’’ 
priest—as if any form of worship were pos¬ 
sible without ritual!—and he is the grand, 
manly fellow, to boot, who one would have 
expected to evangelise the wild fisher-folk of 
Kingscliff. Not the least impressive out of 
many striking scenes is that in which he 
appears as dens ex maehina on Waterloo 
Bridge at Brian’s most critical moment; and, 
for a piece of genuine comedy, commend us to 
his interview with Master Daniel Puttick. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the 
novel is one exclusively of character, although 
we have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
the personages. There is plenty of action; 
and some of the scenes—notably Sir Brian’s 
death at the picnic and the parting between 
the hero and heroine in Park Lane—are 
eminently dramatic. The whole of thf* 
young musician’s career in London, again, is 


pourtrayed with the most delicate, though 
firm, touch, and must appeal to many a one 
who has fought the battle of artistic poverty. 
In fine, we consider Major and Minor to be 
distinctly one of the leading novels of the 
year. 

The anonymous novel Cowell, which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has just published, is in many 
respects a remarkable book, and one which 
will appeal to more than one class of thought¬ 
ful readers. It will be studied with interest 
by those who busy themselves with the 
various forms of religious development which 
are a special phase of the present age. It 
presents food for reflection both to tbe psycho¬ 
logical student and to those who more parti¬ 
cularly affect general social philosophy; 
while it is sufficiently exciting in semi- 
romantio detail to arrest the attention of the 
lovers of sensation novels. Probably these 
last-named purs et simples will find a good 
many passages which will appear rather 
heavy reading, but then it is so easy to skip; 
and the life-histories of the hero, of Sampson, 
and of Delilah are so engrossing that such 
readers will find the unravelling of them 
worth a little extra trouble. To say that the 
story is a painful one is to almost understate 
the case; to deny that it is powerful would 
be as false as absurd. But we must take ex¬ 
ception to the sub-title, for there is no 
“ paradox ” whatever about the personality of 
John Caswell. It is simply a oase, such as 
must have been known to most of us who 
have lived in the world and studied our fellow 
men, of duality of existence, both moral and 
physical. It is common enough. It is that 
of a man, keenly sensitive, keenly sensuous, 
with ardent aspirations towards the highest 
mental and spiritual life, who, in spite of his 
more perfect sensibilities—perhaps because of 
them—is at perpetual warfare with himself. 
Even when barely free from the glamour 
of those influences which incline him to the 
higher standards of thought and existence, 
he will suddenly find himself impelled by the 
wild beast within him to wild debauchery, of 
which a more prosaic man can form no con¬ 
ception, any more than he can of the agonising 
remorse and repentance that will inevitably 
follow. It was quite right to represent the 
hero as ending as he does—a Catholic priest; 
to such natures the claims of strong belief are 
the only possible safeguard. Sampson is a 
terrible study; a portrait of a man ruined by 
his self-righteous bigotry and the influence 
of the ghastly Calvinistic dogmas which one 
would fain hope are gradually losing the 
credence of the people. Of the utter pitifulness 
of the result, poor, gentle old Mrs. Rayner 
furnishes a striking example. We must con¬ 
fess that Delilah Beems to us rather a failure. 
She was really nothing more than a beautiful, 
vulgar girl, who deliberately fell to sin for the 
gratification of her own selfish longings for 
luxury, so that there is a lack of the sym¬ 
pathetic element. Still her death is terrible 
enough, in all conscience. The story is not 
without a lighter element. The satire of tbe 
author’s description of the Linford bazaar is 
as delicate as it is witty; but, on the whole, 
the effeot of the novel is rather “ to purge 
the soul by pity and terror.” At the same 
time we strongly advise all who can appre¬ 
ciate a thoughtful talc of modem life to 
read it. 


As good a story as we have read for a long 
time is Old Slater's Eero. One is always 
certain of something above the ordinary level 
when taking up a novel by Mr. Christie 
Murray ; and this is, to our thinking, up to 
his best mark. One cannot help seeing that, 
although the book is in no sense that most 
objectionable of all things in fiction a “ novel 
with a purpose,” the author had one very 
definite idea in his head—viz., the intolerable 
evil arising from excess in drink. But the 
moral of Hackett and Blane’s careers only 
suggests itself—Mr. Christie Murray is too 
good an artist, and too much a man of the 
world, to cram it down his readers’ throats. 

“ Old Blazer,” we may state, was a mine 
rather addicted, it would seem, to catching 
fire; but on the occasion when Ned worthily 
gained his “ to-name ” it varied the monotony 
by getting flooded, and the whole episode is 
positively splendid. It would be difficult to 
conceive of a more dramatic scene than that 
where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft. 
Except it might be the half-suggested scene 
on the ice when he “ snatched his own salva¬ 
tion." The hero is a fine fellow. Even at 
the time of his lowest degradation one cannot 
help feeling more pity than blame for him. 
It is so terribly true what is said at p. 212 : 

“ He was doggedly bent on going to the devil 
with all possible expedition—a condition of mind 
which is only possible for men of originally good 
1 quality. He made no excuses, offered to him¬ 
self no palliations. The fiend had clapped him 
by the shoulder, and he, looking him in the 
face and recognising his ugliness, had eleoted 
to go with him.” 

For Mary we cannot pretend to care greatly. 
We think she would have been a trial to any 
man, and Ned deserved a better fate—even 
if he did not desire one. But, in schoolboy 
parlance, it is “a rattling good book.” 

Clever as it is, and interesting as is the 
story, one cannot help feeling a sense of dis¬ 
appointment in The Jacksons of Jackgate, 
because it ends all wrong, almost as mad¬ 
deningly as St. Honan's Well, and we do not 
know that we could put it muoh stronger. 
Eva had no business to be left in her unhappy 
plight, and Hugh had no more right to turn 
missionary than we have. Such a man as he 
is shown to have been would surely have 
made certain of the actual facts before giving 
up the pursuit of the one woman he loved. 
It strikes one that the Cumbrian code of 
morality was something of the strictest. Sup¬ 
posing that the poor girl’s mother committed 
a fraud, how did that affect her character ? 
Because the unhappy woman had never been 
brought to trial, and only some few intimates 
—who might just as well have held their 
cackling tongues—knew anything about the 
matter. The story is a good one, showing 
some power of character-drawing, as in the 
case of the party at Jackgate, and consider¬ 
able acquaintance with both general literature 
and folklore. But why did Andrew Ling 
misquote the old saw ? It properly runs, 
“ When the gorse is out of bloom, kissing is 
out of fashion.” The broom is out of bloom 
during the greater part of the year. 

Every persistent reader of contemporary 
fiction must have noticed the singular fact 
that novels seem to go in cycles, so to speak. 
Wo havp hqd the abocking- accident novel—it 
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■was generally on a railway—the sc&ndal-in- 
high-life novel, the novel with a purpose, and 
others too numerous to mention. It was very 
curious to notice that when one of either kind 
appeared it was sure to be followed by half- 
a-dozen of the same description. Now we 
seem to have got into the mystical groove, 
and The Mesmerist’* Secret cannot be said to 
be one of the best examples of its olass. To 
begin with, the story is so inartistically con¬ 
structed that the real gist of it requires to be 
revealed near the end by means of a delirious 
woman’s raving. Then, even granting the 
possibility of such supernatural powers as are 
attributed to the villain of the piece, there 
seems no adequate motive for their employ¬ 
ment ; but the whole thing is unreal, and the 
people have no vitality. The plot is briefly 
this: a certain transpontine villain, Eustaohe 
Navette, marries, and, for no apparent reason, 
deserts, a beautiful English woman, Hester, 
who assumes another name, and sets up a 
school in Paris. He also murders the young 
Marquis de Mensonge, and is allowed to 
assume his victim’s personality and estates 
without let or hindrance. Having a consider¬ 
able “ odic ” power, he exercises it to keep 
an uninteresting young English lady called 
Edmie—why cannot novelists give their 
heroines rational Christian names ?—and gets 
her to his castle; but he shoots himself by 
accident, and she is rescued. That sums up 
the main plot. Why, except for the purposes 
of rather inane sensationalism, should all the 
servants at a continental chateau have been 
Hindoos ? And did it not occur to the author 
that in saddling Navette with the name of De 
Mensonge his feeble joke recoils on himself ? 
Because, of course, the name of the true 
marqois must have been the same. 

Yet another bogey story; and we cannot 
congratulate Mr. Joseph Hatton upon it. He 
can do, and has done, far better work than 
this. The idea is that a certain flagitious 
clerk contrives to project his own spirit into 
the dead body of his wealthy employer, and 
makes rather a good thing of it from a pecu¬ 
niary point of view. However, finding that 
the experiment is, on the whole, unsatisfac¬ 
tory, he returns to his proper carcase, marries 
the right girl, and lives happily ever after. 
Had we been Hannah, we would have been 
content to lead apes rather than marry such 
a creature! 

It is well-nigh impossible to understand 
what good end could be supposed to be 
answered by the publication of Mr. de Havii- 
land’s novelette. It is not specially clever; 
and the most rabid lover of sensationalism 
would attach to it no other name than that of 
repulsive. The moral seems to be that young 
barristers who are addicted to giving way 
to tears on the Thames Embankment should 
not pick up French women of doubtful 
antecedents, and marry them out of hand, 
else the consequences are likely to be 
disastrous. There is plenty of death, destruc¬ 
tion, and shame in the book, and it may suit 
some tastes. It is rather too highly spiced for 
us. We may suggest to the author that he 
certainly should not say 11 lady Pearl Penny- 
cuick,” inasmuch as Sir Joseph’s wife was 
a commoner’s daughter; but, perhaps he 
mvant “ Pearl, Lady Pennycuick.” 

B, Mortqokkku Bajtsinq. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

“The Story of the Nations.”— Hun/aru. By 
Arminius Vambery, with the collaboration of 
Louis Heilprin .—The Saracens. By Arthur Gil¬ 
man. (Fisher Unwin.) Prof. Vambery is 
probably to Englishmen generally the best 
known of living Hungarians, and his name is 
sure to attract many readers to the present 
volume. The book does not profess to be 
founded on original research ; in fact the author 
says in his prefaoe that he makes no claim to 
any special knowledge of the history of his 
country beyond what is ordinarily possessed by 
educated Hungarians The narrative, ho wever 
is well proportioned ; and the style, though not 
brilliant, is lucid and unaffected. The history 
is brought down to the inauguration of the 
ne w constitution of Austro-Hungary in 1868. 
With regard to ihe political controversies of 
recent times, Prof. Vambdry adopts a neutral 
tone, which, perhaps, will satisfy f ew of his 
countrymen, but which English readers will 
probably not regard as a disadvantage. Mr. 
Gilman’s volume on The Saracens is decidedly 
one of the best of the series. The author does 
not appear to have any knowledge of Arabic ; 
but his work shows wide and careful study of 
the modern writers who have treated of the 
subject, and also of such of the original 
authorities as are accessible in translations. 
Perhaps his style is a little too ambitious ; but 
it is spirited and attractive, and full justioe is 
done to the picturesque aspect of the story. 
We have observed some inaccuracies of detail. 
The emperor Nioephorus, in his famous letter 
to Harfln, certainly did not describe himself as 
King of the Greeks,” nor would any Arabic 
historian represent him as doing so, whatever 
the translators may say. The derivation of 
teriff _ from the name of the Moorish general 
Tarif, implied on p. 326, is a vulgar error, 
„ lc ~., ft veT y fitole Arabic would have enabled 
Mr. Gilman to avoid. The spelling “ kalif ” is 
on all grounds unjustifiable: if khalifa was 
thought too pedantic, it would have been better 
to keep to the traditional “caliph.” It is 
possible that Arabic scholars might be able to 
discover errors of a more serious character than 
these ; but at all events Mr. Gilman has pro¬ 
duced the most readable and complete account 
of Saracen history that has hitherto appeared 
in a volume of the same size. The appendix 
includes an excellent bibliography, a table of 
the order of the suras of the Horan according 
to the scheme of Noldeke, and a carefully com- 
piied chronologies 1 table. In both volumes 
the illustrations are extremely unequal, some of 
them being very bad indeed. The maps are 
roughly executed, but those in Mr. Gilmau’s 
volume deserve praise for the clearness with 
which the essential points are brought out. 


him. It is curious to notice his anxiety to clear 
his own character not only from the murder of 
the Due d’Enghien, but from the charge of 
giving opium to his plague-stricken soldiers at 
Jaffa, to save them from falling into the hands 
of the Turks, who would have mutilated them. 
Napoleon informed this doctor that he had only 
seven pla?ue-stricken men at Jaffa, and that 
he delayed the departure of his rearguard until 
they were dead (p. 241). He represents him¬ 
self as induced by Prince Benevento (Talleyrand) 
to sign the order to arrest the Duo d’Enghien, 
and defends his conduct as a state necessity. He 
laid great stress on the fact that he never com¬ 
mitted “ useless crimes.” On one occasion the 
Emperors of Austria and France were convers¬ 
ing together about the revolution of ’93. “ It 

came from far,” said Napoleon; “yet it would 
have been easy to prevent its great catastrophe 
if my uncle’s character had not been so essen¬ 
tially weak.” It took the Emperor Francis 
some time to perceive that he was alluding to 
Louis XVI.-his wife’s uncle (p. 230) When 
Napoleon felt death approaching, he wished to 
die with the rites of the Church. Mar nlial 
Bertrand, who had not threaded all the in¬ 
tricacies of his master’s mind, was for stopping 
the “ mummery.” On hearing this, Napoleon 
said to Montholon—“ What does that foolish 
Bertrand want ? Let him leave me alone. If 
he does not believe, what is it to him that others 
have faith ? If a mother were praying for her 
son, would he go and disturb herP After all, 
who knows the ties that unite this earth to the 
Divinity ? ” The translator believes that the 
well-known letters from St. Helena were 
written not by Dr. O’Meara, but by Mr. John 
Stoke, an English physician. 

The Icelandic Discoveries of America; or. 
Honour to whom Honour is due. By Marie A. 
Brown. (Triibner.) This book has for its end the 
establishment of the thesis that Columbus stole 
his knowledge of a new world from Iceland; 
that the knowledge of this new world, originally 
discovered by Icelanders, had been kept secret 
by Borne; that Columbus should be made a 
saint, he being a liar, a slave-dealer, and a 
thief; that the truthful North is the natural 
antagonist of the lying South, and that we all 
suffer by neglect of Northern history and liter¬ 
ature. An irrational hatred of Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity, a belief in the historical authority of a 
certain Dr. Felix Oswald, and a curiously un- 
histonc treatment of the subject of the discovery 
of Wineland, also run through the little volume. 
No historian, competent to judgo the facts, 
now doubts the discovery of the North- 
American continent by Northmen from Ice¬ 
land at the end of the tenth century. A MS. 
of Adam of Bremen even tells us that Harold 
(Hard-rede) set out on a voyage thither: 


The Black Cabinet. By Count d’Herisson. 
Translated by C. H. F. Blackith. (Long¬ 
mans.) We oonfess that the title of this book, 
savouring so strongly of the shilling dreadful, 
did not attract us, and a perusal of its 344 pages 
has not done much to efface this first impres¬ 
sion. By far the most interesting portion of 
it (chaps, x. to xv.) has appeared before in a 
London newspaper. Count d’Herisson states 
that these six chapters were “ published in an 
incomplete form in 1817.” Not having access to 
the papers in which these letters of the English 
doctor from St. Helena appeared, we are .un¬ 
able to judge; but the book before us is made 
up rather of other books than of original 
documents. Having said this, we do not 
deny that its perusal will interest those who 
have a taste for historical gossip. The trans¬ 
lator, too, has done his work well. Napoleon 
banished morality so completely to the 
planet Saturn that he will always remain an 
object of interest to psychologists, even when 
historians have nothing further to say about 

Di 


“Temptauit hoc nuper experientisslmus Nord- 
mannorum prfnoeps Haraldus, qui latitudinem 
septan trionalis occeani perscrutatus nauibus tandem 
caiigantdbus ante ora deficientis mundi flnibns 
inmane abyssi baratrum retroactis uestigiis pene 
uix saluus euasit. Istud etiam dixit quidam nobilis 
Carthuriensis praesentium acriptura [soriptori] et 
est uerutn. 8ed iste locus [>upp. a Thylensibusl 
ia eorum idfomate Gimmende-grp [Ginnunga- 
gap] [tupp. nominatus est] Miles vero capita- 
nsus regie dicebatur Olyden [Halfden] Helgesson 
[Helgasson] nauta uero Gunar caswen [r& sweianl. 
—[Sami. fol. 22. The names are restored by Dr. 
VigfuMon.] 

What is not proved is the connexion between 
Columbus and any written account of these dis¬ 
coveries. Greenland had long been left to itself 
when he went North; and though the oral tradi- 
tions of Wineland can never have been lost, they 
must have been as vague as the lapse of centuries 
could make them, for there is no proof whatever 
of the large circulation of either the Western 
or Northern written versions of Eric’s Saga in 
Ioelaad in the fifteenth century, This little 
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book is'no doubt well-meant, but it is super¬ 
fluous; and it is one of those books that only 
tend to stop the way for a better one, and to 
discredit the cause it advances. Why should 
we necessarily try to degrade the Corsican- 
born Columbus because we wish we exalt the 
Icelander Leif Ericsson ? Honour is due to 
both; but it is the honour of copying their 
perseverance, courage, and patience, not of 
screaming one’s self hoarse over their anni¬ 
versaries. 

The Story of Iceland. By Letitia M. MacoolL 
(Rivingtons.) This agreeable little book con¬ 
sists chiefly of well-selected extracts from the 
sagas and the Icelandic poetry. The poems are 
usually quoted in the prose versions of the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale; the passages of the 
sagas are taken from the translations of Dasent, 
Magnftsson, and others. There is not much 
in the volume that is original, even in the 
limited sense of being in the author’s own 
words ; but what there is is pleasantly written, 
though the language is now and then more 
childish than it need have been for readers 
capable of understanding the extracts. Alto¬ 
gether, the book gives a very interesting picture 
of the life and manners of the Icelanders both 
in ancient and modem days. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Swinburne has almost finished a new 
drama, to be called Locrine. The volume of 
selections from his poems recently published 
has already reached a second edition; but no 
alterations have been made. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley & 8on will 
publish this month the Autiobiography and 
Reminiscences of Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., in two 
volumes, with portraits. It contains anecdotes 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Palmerston, 
Bishop Wilberforce, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, as 
well as of many literary and artistic personages 
of the Victorian era. 

The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Mr. 
J. E. Cabot, who was deputed by Emerson to 
be his literary executor, will be published next 
week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in two 
volumes. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
early in October Abbeys and Churches of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, edited by Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
containing contributions by Harold Lewis, 
William Senior, J. Penderel Brodhurst, C. C. 
Hodges, the Rev. G. F. Browne, Thomas 
Archer, Godfrey Wordsworth Turner, Edwin 
Poole, the Rev. J. J. Raven, J. J. Housden, 
and the Rev. T. Gregory Smith. The book 
will be fully illustrated. 

Of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s two novels, 
which have lately been appearing in serial 
form, The Crucifix of Marzio will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. con¬ 
siderably augmented. With the Immortals will 
not be republished in book form until the end 
of the year. Mr. Crawford contemplates adding 
several new chapters. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish, 
early in October, the new work by Prince 
Napoleon, entitled Napoleon and his Detractors, 
translated from the French by Raphael L. de 
Beaufort. 

The Queen has been pleased to accept the 
dedication of Mr. Alfred Austin’s new poem, 
Prince Lucifer, which will be ready on October 7. 

Prof. Henry Sidqwick has been at work 
on a revised edition of his Principles of Political 
Economy, which will be published next week by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Go. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. announce a 
new book which throws a curious light upon 


the perpetual pension question, as well as upon 
the politics, manners, and morals of Charles II. 
and his court. This is Louise de Keroualle, 
Duchess of Portsmouth in the Court of Charles 
II.; or, How the Duke of Richmond gained 
his Pension. It is translated from a work by 
M. Fomeron, which was compiled from the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, and con¬ 
tains some curious items of secret history. 
Mrs. G. M .Crawford, the well-known Paris 
correspondent, has. written the preface. 

Haarlem the Birthplace of Printing, not Mentz, 
is the title of a work by J. H. Hessels an¬ 
nounced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Staniland Wake has written a book 
on totemism, serpent-worship, primitive mar¬ 
riage, and similar esoteric subjects, which will 
be published by Mr. Redway under the title of 
Serpent- Worship, and other Essays. 

The author of “Olrig Grange” has just 
finished a volume of short poems, being sermons 
in verse, which Messrs. James MacLehose & 
Sons, publishers to the University of Glasgow, 
will issue immediately under the title of 
Thoughts and Fancies for Sunday Evenings. 

Scenes from the “ George Eliot" Country, 
by Stephen Parkinson, is the title of a volume 
now in the press which deals more especially 
with the early life of George Eliot, and identifies 
characters in her novels with persons of whom 
she had knowledge in actual life, and places 
and scenery with portions of the Midland 
counties amid which she spent her youth and 
young-womanhood. The publisher is Mr. 
Jackson, of Leeds, and the book will be illus¬ 
trated. 

The Hon. Roden Noel contributes a poem, 
entitled “ The Life-Boat,” to the forthcoming 
number of The Scottish Church. The same 
number will also contain “ A Chaplain’s Remi¬ 
niscences,” and an article on the poetry of 
Robert Ferguson. 

“ When a Man’s Single ” is the title of a 
new story by “ Gavin Ogilvy,” which is to be 
commenced in an early number of the British 
Weekly. The papers on “Books which have 
influenced me,” by Messrs. Buskin, R. L. 
Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Archdeacon Farrar 
and others, will be republished next week as a 
British Weekly “ extra.” 

Messrs. Isbister announce the second 
volume of Dean Plumptre’s Dante, completing 
the work; Everyday Christian Life, by Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar; a cheap edition of John 
Bunyan: his Life, Times, and Work, by the 
Rev. Dr. John Brown; The Self-Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, with an Examination of some 
Naturalistic Hypotheses, by Dr. John Kennedy; 
Natural History Object Lessons, by George 
Ricks; and the following volumes of a 
new series of prize and gift books : Leaders 
Upward and Onward, Brief Biographies of Noble 
Workers, edited by Henry C. Ewart, with 
eighty .illustrations; Round the Globe, through 
Greater Britain, edited by W. C. Proctor, with 
eighty illustrations; The Romance of Animal 
Life, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, with eighty 
illustrations; Britta, a Story of Life in the 
Shetland Isles, by George Temple, with illus¬ 
trations by Lockhart Boyle. 

Mr. David Nutt’s forthcoming publications 
include an entirely re-written edition of the 
Rev. C. W. _ King’s The Gnostics and Their 
Remains, ancient and mediaeval, with extensive 
additions both of text and illustrations, full 
indices, and a bibliographical appendix by 
Joseph Jacobs ; Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
Beginnings of Writing and Ideology of Language ; 
an Elementary Grammar of the German Lan¬ 
guage, for the use of Wellington College; 
an edition of Deutsche Liebe, aus dm Papieren 


eines Fremdlings, by Prof. Max Muller, with 
English notes; a new and thoroughly revised 
edition of Bremiker’s Logarithms, with a sup¬ 
plementary table of natural functions and 
circular measures of angles to each minute of 
arc, by Prof. A. Lodge; Mr. W. H. Hutton’s 
Simon of Montfort and his Cause (1253-65); 
and Mr. T. Archer’s The Crusade of Richard I., 
in the “ English History from Contemporary 
Writers ” series. 

Dr. Furntyall’s edition of the first part of 
Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, a.d. 1338, is just 
out, in two volumes, in the “Rolls Series of 
Chronicles and Memorials.” This Chronicle is 
mainly an Englishing of Wane's historical 
roman oe, with a few additions from Bede, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, &c. The second part 
of the Chronicle was long ago printed by 
Hearae ; and its original, by Pierre de Lang- 
toft, was edited for the “ Rolls Series ” by the 
late Thomas Wright. 

The Rev. W. Quick has just reprinted 500 
copies of the Positions (a treatise on the educa¬ 
tion of the mind and body), by Richard Mul- 
caster, high-master of St. Paul’s School. Thi 
book may be obtained from the editor, Earls- 
wood Cottage, RedhilL 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe, of Boston, U.S.A., con¬ 
templates a volume of annotated selections 
from Shelley in his series of “ Modem English 
Poets.” Mr. Rolfe’s new volume of Milton’s 
Minor Poems, with notes and introduction, is 
just out. It will probably be followed by like 
editions of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

Prof. Brandl asks Dr. Fumivall to notify 
to English Shelley-students that the first 
homage paid to Shelley by any German author 
of renown is that by K. Gutzkow, in his 
essays entitled Gutter, Helden, und Don Quixote, 
1838. This work begins with a brilliant pane¬ 
gyric of Shelley, pp. 3-19. 

The Rev. T. P. Wadley notes from the 
Record Office “41 Eliz., Sept. 1, 1599: licenoe 
to Robert Burdett esq. to alienate a messuage 
in Pack wood, co. Warwick, called Shaxpere’s 
house.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CLAR¬ 
ENDON PRES*. 

Theology, &c. —“ A Study of Religion : its 
Sources and Contents,” by the Rev. Dr. James 
Martineau; “Lectures on the Book of Job,” 
by the Dean of Westminster; “ A Concordance 
to the Septuagint,” edited by the Rev. Edwin 
Hatch; “Essays on Biblical Greek,” by the 
Rev. Edwin Hatch, being essays delivered as 
Grinfield Lecturer; “ A Primer of New Testa¬ 
ment Greek,” by the Rev. E. Miller; “ Old- 
Latin Biblical Texts, No. III.: The Four 
Gospels from the Munich MS. (j) of the Sixth 
Century,” edited by the Rev. H. J. White, 
under the direction of the Bishop of Salisbury; 
“The Peshito Version of the Gospels,” edited 
by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam. 

Greek and Latin .— “The Politics of Aris¬ 
totle,” edited with introduction, notes, &c., by 
W. L. Newman, vols. i. and ii.; “Selections 
from Polybius,” edited by J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson ; “ Scholia in Hiadern Townleyana,” 
edited by Dr. Ernst Maass, in 2 vols.; “An 
Essay on the History of the Process by which 
the Aristotelian Writings arrived at their pre¬ 
sent Form,” by the late Richard Shute; 
Homer’s “Iliad,” books xiii.-xxiv., edited for 
the use of schools by D. B. Monro; Lysias’s 
“ Epitaphius,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Snell; “Sounds and Inflexions in 
Greek and Latin,” by J. E. King and Chris¬ 
topher Cookson. 

Oriental. —“Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, fasc. viii.; “A Catalogue of 
Persian MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by 
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Dr. H. Ethd; “A Catalogue of the Muham¬ 
madan Coins in the Bodleian Library,” by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 

General Literature. —‘‘Collected Essays,” by 
Mark Pattison, late rector of Lincoln College, 
in 2 vols.; “ Unpublished Letters of Bicardo 
to Malthus,” edited by James Bonar; “ Selec¬ 
tions from Clarendon,” by the Dean of Salis¬ 
bury ; “ Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson,” 
selected and arranged, with preliminary essay, 
by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill; “ Celtic Heathen¬ 
dom,” by Prof. Bhys; Penanlt’s ‘‘Popular 
Tales,” edited from the original editions, with 
Prolegomena, by Andrew Lang; “A Middle- 
High-German Primer,” by Dr. James Wright; 
Becker’s “ Friedrioh der Grosse,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Prof. C. A. Buch- 
heim. 

History, Law, &c .—“ History of Agriculture 
and Prices,” yols. v. and vi. (1583-1703), by 
Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers ; “ The Landnama- 
Boc,” edited by G. Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell; “The Gild Merchant: a Contribution 
to English Municipal History,” by Dr. C. 
Gross, in 2 vols.; “ The Laudian Code of 
Statutes,” with introduction by C. L. Shadwell; 
“The Anglo-Indian Codes,” vol. ii., edited by 
Whitley Stokes. 

English Language and Literature. — “An 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” based on the MS. 
collections of the late Dr. Bos worth, edited and 
enlarged by T. N. Toller, part iii.; “A Selec¬ 
tion of Anglo-Saxon Documents,” edited, with 
introduction, notes, and glossary, by Prof. 
Earle; “A Concise Dictionary of Middle Eng¬ 
lish,” by the Bev. A. L. Mayhew and Prof. 
W. W. Skeat; “ A History of English Sounds,” 
by Henry Sweet, new and revised edition; “A 
Second Anglo - Saxon Reader,” by Henry 
Sweet ; Shakspere’s “ Henry the Eighth, ’ 
edited by W. Addis Wright; Bunyan’s “Holy 
War,” tfc., edited by Precentor Venables; 

“ Select Works of Sir Thomas Browne,” in¬ 
cluding “ Urn - Burial,” “The Garden of 
Cyrus,” &c., edited by Dr. W. A. Greenhill; 
“ A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,” part iv., edited by J. A. H. Murray. 

Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science .— 
“Mathematical Papers and Memoirs of the 
late Henry J. S. Smith, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford,” in 2 
vols.; “Geometry in Space,” by R. C. J. 
Nixon; “ The Graphical and Statical Calculus,” 
by L. Cremona, authorised English translation 
byT. Hudson Beare; “A Manual of Crystal¬ 
lography,” by Prof. Story-Maskelyne; “ Geo¬ 
logy : Chemical, Physical and Stratigraphical,” 
by Joseph Prestwich, vol. ii.; “A Catalogue of 
British Fossils,” by R. Etheridge; “Forms of 
Animal Life,” by the late Dr. Bolleston, new 
edition by W. Hatchett Jackson; “ A Class- 
Book of Chemistry,” by W. W. Fisher; 
“Technical Geography,” by Alfred Hughes; 
“ The Theory of a Physical Balanoe,” by James 
Walker; “Select Biological Memoirs,” trans¬ 
lated under the superintendence of Prof. J. 
Burdon-Sanderson; Ecker’s “Anatomy of the 
Frog,” authorised English translation; “Lec¬ 
tures on Bacteria,” by A. de Bary, translated 
by the Bev. H. E. F. Garasey, and edited by 
Prof. I. Bayley Balfour; “ Logic,” by Her¬ 
mann Lotze, translated by Bernard Bosanquet. 

Also, in the second series of “ Sacred Book of 
the East ” : Vol. xxx., Grthya-SOtras, Buies of 
Vedic Domestic Ceremonies, translated by Her¬ 
mann Oldenberg, part ii.; vol. xxxii., Vedic 
Hymns, translated by F. Max Muller, part i.; 
vol. xxxiii., Narada, and some minor law¬ 
books, translated by Julius Jolly ; vol. xxxiv., 
The VedAnta-Shtras, with Sankara’s Com¬ 
mentary, translated by G. Thibaut. 

The following works will be the next to 
appear in the “ Anecdota Series” : Japhet ben 
Ali’s “ Commentary on Daniel,” from a MS, in 


the Bodleian Library, by D. S. Margoliouth; 
“ Mediaeval Hebrew Chronicles,” edited by A. 
Neubauer; “Lives of Saints from the ‘Book 
of Lismore,’ ” edited, with translation, by 
Whitley Stokes; and “ The Chronicle of Gal- 
fridus le Baker,” of Swinbroke, edited from the 
Bodleian MS. by E. Maunde Thompson. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTONS ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

General Literature and Theology. —“ Life of the 
late Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, of Lin¬ 
coln,” by his daughter, Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
and Canon Overton; “ The Office and Work of 
a Priest,” by the Bishop of Lichfield; a new 
edition of “The Works of Bishop Kaye, of 
Linooln,” in 8 vols.; “ The Christian Ministry,” 
by the Bev. Charles Gore, Principal of the Pusey 
House, Oxford. The following additions to the 
“Oxford House Papers ” :—“Christianity and 
Evolution,” by the Rev. A. L. Moore; “ Purity,” 
by Canon Scott Holland; and “ Christianity 
and Slavery,” by Mr. H. Hensley Henson; 
two new volumes of the series of “ Stories of 
European Countries for Young People,” edited 
by Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick, viz.:—“ Spain,” by 
J. F. Huxley; and “ Denmark,” by tbe editor; 
a new and much enlarged edition of Canon 
Hockins’ “ John Wesley and Modem Method¬ 
ism”; “The Faith of the Gospel: A Manu al 
of Christian Doctrine,” by Canon A. J. Mason; 
a volume of lectures and sermons on “ Christian 
Economics,” by the Bev. W. J. Richmond; “ A 
Handbook of the Convocations,” by the Bev. 
J. W. Joyce; a new and enlarged edition of 
“Preces Veterum,” by Mr. J. F. France; “A 
Companion to the Psalter,” by the Rev. J. 
Gurnhill; “ Brian Fitz-Count: a Tale of Wal¬ 
lingford Castle in the Olden Times,” by the 
Bev. A. D. Crake; “Life of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire," by Mrs. H. L. Sidney Lear—a 
new edition, forming a volume of the “ Chris¬ 
tian Biographies ”; “ Clifton College Register,” 
September, 1862, to July, 1887, compiled by 
Mr. E. M. Oakeley, with a Historical Preface 
by the Head Master; “A Critical Essay on the 
Revised Version of the New Testament,” by 
Major B. Stuart; “ The Progress of the Church 
in London during the last Fifty Years,” by the 
Bev. W. Walsh; a new volume of sermons by 
Canon Knox Little, entitled “ The Light of 
life”; “Christ or Ecclesiastes”: Sermons 
reached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Canon 
cott Holland ; “ A History of Hellas,” from 
the earliest times to the death of Alexander, by 
Dr. Evelyn Abbott; “ A History of England,” 
by Dr. J. F. Bright: Vol. IV. “ Constitutional 
Monarchy from 1837 to the present time”; 
“The Social History of England,” by Mrs. 
Creighton, forminganew volume of the “High¬ 
ways of History ”; “Essays on Beda’s Eccle¬ 
siastical History,” by Mr. H. Hensley Henson; 
“ An Introduction to Economic History and 
Theory,” by Mr. W. J. Ashley ; a translation of 
Leger’s “Histoire de l’Autnche-Hongrie,” by 
Mrs. Birkbeck Hill, edited by Mr. W. J. 
Ashley; “A Short Text-Book of Political 
Economy, with Problems for Solution and Sup¬ 
plementary Beading,” by Prof. J. E. Symes, of 
University College, Nottingham. 

Educational Works. —“ The Prometheus Vinc- 
tus of Aeschylus,” edited by Mr. M. G. Glaze- 
brook ; “ A History of Latin Literature,” by 
Mr. E. C. E. Owen; also, by the same author, 
“Lectures on Latin Grammar”; “Selections 
from Latin and Greek Poetry for School Repe¬ 
tition, &e.,” edited by Mr. E. H. C. Smith ; 
“ First Exercises in Latin Prose,” by Mr. E. D. 
Mansfield; “Elements of Greek and Latin 
Comparative Grammar,” by Mr. T. C. 8now; 
“Easy Selections from Plato,” edited by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick; "Cicero Pro Oluentio,” 
edited by the Bev. W. Yorke Fausset; ‘ ‘ Livy, 
Books XXXI. to XXXIII.,” edited by Mr. 


George Nutt; “ Livy, Book XXXIV.,” edited 
by Mr. A. K. Cook; “ Cicero’s Verrine Orations : 
De Suppliciis,” edited by Mr. A. C. Clark; 

“ An Easy Abridgment of Caesar’s De Bello 
Civili,” with Notes, &c., by Mr. Herbert Awdry; 
“A Latin-English Dictionary,” by the Rev. 
0. G. Gepp and Mr. A. E. Haigh; “ Bivington’s 
Annotated Greek Texts: Xenophon,” with In¬ 
troduction, Notes, Vocabulary, &o.; “A His¬ 
tory of Greece,” for the use of middle forms, 
byMr.C. W. C. Oman; “AHistoryof England,” 
for the use of middle forms, Vol. II. from the 
death of Henry VII. to the present time, by 
Prof. Mackay, of University College, Liverpool; 
“A Skeleton Outline of the History of England,” 
for beginners, by Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland and 
Prof. Cyril Bansome, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; “ Shakspere’s The Merchant of Venice,” 
edited by the Rev. H. C. Beeching; “Shak¬ 
spere’s King Bichard III.,” edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Payne Smith ; “ Scott’sRokeby,” edited, 
by Mr. B. W. Taylor; and “Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes,” edited by Mr. C. S. Jerram, form¬ 
ing new volumes of the “English School 
Classics ”; “A History of the Early Empire of 
Borne,” for lower and middle forms, by the Bev. 
W. D. Fenning; “ An Elementary Treatise on 
Chemistry,” by Mr. W. A. Shenstone; “ A 
Text-Book on Heat,” by Mr. L. Cumming; 

“ An Elementary Text-Book on Heat,” by Mr. 
H. G. Madan; “Elements of Dynamics (Kine¬ 
tics and Statics),” by the Bev. J. L. Robinson; 

“ The Harpur Eudid,” by Mr. E. M. Langley 
and Mr. W. S. Phillips; “The Elements of 
Plane and Solid Mensuration," by Mr. F. G. 
Brabant; “ Geometrical Drawing,” for schools, 
by Mr. W. N. Wilson; “A Key to Mr. J. 
Hamblin Smith’s Exercises in Arithmetic”; 
“ Questions on General Information,” by Mr. 
T. O. Sturges-Jones; “Elementary Chapters 
in Comparative Philology,” by the Bev. G. W. 
Wade; “ A Primer of Elementary Law,” by 
Mr. C. E. Jolliffe; “ A French Grammar,” by 
M. Engine PeUissier, consisting of Accidence 
and Syntax, with Exercises; “Scenes from 
Corneille’s Le Cid,” edited by M. Eughne 
PeUissier, forming the first of a series of “ Scenes 
from French Plays ” ; “A Class-Book of French 
Translation, Composition, and Grammar,” by 
M. Eugene PeUissier; “ An Introduction to 
French Literature and French Prose Composi¬ 
tion,” for advanced classes, by Mr. H. C. Steel; 
“A First French Writer,” for lower and middle 
forms, by Mr. A. A. Somerville; “ Short 
Stories in French,” and “ Easy Pieces for French 
Exercises,” by Mr. G. Gidley Robinson. The 
following works by Mr. F. V. E. Brughera :— 
“A First French Reader”; “ Molidre’s Le 
Bourgeois GentUhomme ” ; and “ Violet le 
Due’s Le Sitige de la Roche Pont” ; “ Moliere’s 
Les Fourbenes de Scapin and Le Tartuffe,” 
edited by Mr. A. H. Gosset; “Merimee’s 
Colomba,” edited by Mr. C. H. Parry; 
“ Malot’s Sans FamiUe,” edited by Mr. 
W. E. Russell; “Baudot's Le Petit Chose,” 
edited by Mr. A. F. Hoare; “Dumas’ La 
BouilUe de la Comtesse Berthe,” edited by 
Mr. CormeU Price; “ Dumas’ Lyderic," edited 
by Mr. A. K. Cook; “ Dumas’ Les Hommes 
de Fer,” edited by Mr. J. D. Whyte; “ Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani and Buy Bias,” edited by 
Mr. H. A. Perry; “Voltaire’s Charles XII.,” 
edited by Mr. R. H. M. Elwes; “A Book of 
French Dictation,” by M. George Petilleau ; 
“ An Easy French Reading Book of Interesting 
Stories,” by Mr. W. E. Russell; “A Germ in 
Exercise Book,” by Mr. W. G. GuiUemard; 
“ SchiUer’s Wallenstein,” edited by Mr. R. A. 
Ploetz; “SchiUer’s Maria Stuart,” edited 
by Mr. J. L. Bevir; “Selections from 
Borne’s Works,” edited by Dr. Hermann 
Hager; “Lessing’s Minna von Bamhelm ” and 
“ Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea,” edited by 
Mr. C. C. Perry; “ Von Sybel’s Die Erhebung 
Europas gegen Napoleon I.,” edited by Mr. G. 
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Sharp; also, by the same author, an “Ele¬ 
mentary French Exercise Book.” “ A First 
Book of German Exercises,” by Mr. G. J. R. 
Glunicke; “Hoffmann’s Tales from History” 
and “ A Manual of German Composition,” by 
Mr. H. 8. Beresford Webb; “ An Elementary 
German Reading Book,” by Mr. G. C. Macau¬ 
lay ; “An Italian Grammar,” with Exercises, 
and “A First Italian Reader,” by Mr. H. E. 
Huntington. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER * CO.’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

General Literature. —“Lotus and Jewel,” a 
new volume of Oriental poems by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold ; “ Death—and Afterwards,” by Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, reprinted with supplementary 
comments from the Fortnightly Review, “Poems 
and Epigrams,” by the late Dr. Clement Mans¬ 
field Ingleby, with a short memoir by his son ; 
the conclusion of Sir W. W. Hunter’s “Im¬ 
perial Gazetter of India,” forming fourteen 
volumes in all; “ Women and Work : an Essay 
on the Relation to Health and Physical Deve¬ 
lopment of the Higher Education of Girls and 
the Intellectual or more Systematic Effort of 
Women,” by Mrs. Pfeiffer; “ The Death of 
Roland: a Poetical Romance,” by Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham; “ Alassio: a Pearl of the 

Riviera,” by Dr. Joseph Schneer; “ History of 
Canada,” vol. i., including the period previous 
to the descent of the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico by De la Salle in 1682, by Mr. William 
Kingsford; “ The Icelandic Discoveries of 

America: or, Honour to whom Honour is due,” 
by Miss Marie A. Brown; “The Sinclairs of 
lingland”; “The India Delta Country: a 
Memoir chiefly on its Aucient Geography and 
History,” by Major-Gen. M. R. Haig; “Japanese 
Fairy World: Stories from the Wonder-lore of 
Japan,” by Mr. W. E. Griffis, illustrated by 
Ozawa, ofTokio; “FolkTales of Kashmir,” by 
Rev. J. Hinton Knowles; “ Concordance to the 
Divina Commedia,” by Prof. E. A. Fay, of 
Washington; the “Bankside” edition of Shak- 
spere, on behalf of the Shakspere 8ociety of New 
York ; and “Domesday Studies,” in two parts, 
on behalf of the Royal Historical Society. 

Philosophy, ct-c .—In the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library—a second edition of Dr. 
W. Pole’s “ Philosophy of Musio,” with amend¬ 
ments and additions; Fichte’s popular works, 

“ The Nature of the Scholar,” “ The Vocation 
of Man,” “ The Doctrine of Religion, “ The 
Scienoe of Knowledge,” and “The Science of 
Rights,” translated by A. E. Kroeger, with a 
memoir by Dr. William Smith; also “ The 
NewCatholio Church, with Thoughts on Theism, 
and Suggestions towards a Public Religious 
Service in Harmony with Modem Science and 
Philosophy.” 

Natural Science. —“South African Butterflies: 
a Monograph on the Extra-tropical Species,” 
by Roland Trimen and Col. J. H. Bowker, 
vole. L and ii., containing the Nymphalidee, 
Erycinidae, and Lycaenidae, with a map and 
nine coloured plates; “A Short Practical 
Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and Treatment 
of Cholera,” by Deputy Surgeon-Gen. Bellew; 
“Air Analysis: a Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Air,” with appendix on Coal 
Gas, by J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. 

Philology, dbc. —Brugmann’s “Elements of a 
Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages,” vol. i., translated by Dr. Joseph 
Wright; “The Rig-Veda Sanhita,” vol. v., 
translated by W. F. Webster ; “ The Bhagavad 
Gita,” with commentary, translated by Mohini 
M. Chatterji; “A Note on Indo-European 
Phonology,” with special reference to the true 
pronunciation of ancient Greek, by D. B. 
Murdoch; “ The Origin of Greek and Latin 
Roots,” by the Rev. James Byrne; “ATen¬ 


tative Chronological Synopsis of the History of 
Arabia and its Neighbours from b.o. 500,000 (?) 
to a.x>. 679,” by Dr. J. W. Redbouse; “A 
Language Study based on Bantu; or, an 
Enquiry into the Laws of Root-Formation, the 
Original Plural, the Sexual Dual, and the 
Principles of Word-Comparison,” with tables 
illustrating the primitive pronominal system 
restored in the African Bantu family of speech, 
by the Rev. F. W. Kolbe; “ A Dictionary of 
the Kongo Language as spoken at San Sal¬ 
vador,” in two parts, English-Kongo and 
Kongo-English, by the Rev. W. Holman Bent¬ 
ley, with an Introduction by Dr. R. N. Oust; 
“ A Grammar of the Kongo Language,’’ with 
an Appendix of Tales, Proverbs, &c., by the 
Rev. W. Holman Bentley ; “ The Fortunes of 
Words: Letters to a Lady,” by Dr. Federico 
Garlanda; “The Philosophy of Words: a 
Popular Introduction to the Science of Lan¬ 
guage,” by Dr. Federico Garlanda. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNS & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Eabl’s Return,” by Owen Meredith 
(Lord Lytton), illustrated with photogravures 
and engravings from drawings by W. L. Tabor 
—the edition is limited to 250 copies; “ Palestine 
Historical and Descriptive; or, the Home of 
God’s People,” by the Rev. W. L. Gage, illus- 
trated with upwards of 150 engravings and 
maps; “ Cheat Events of the World in Prose 
and Poetry,” edited by Rebecca Warren Brown, 
with steel frontispiece, &o.; “Pioneer Life 
and Frontier Adventures,” being an authentic 
record of the romantic life and daring deeds of 
Kitt Carson and his companions from his own 
narrative, by Drewitt 0. Peters, Lieut.-Col. 
and Surgeon, U.S.A., fully illustrated; 
“ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” a new translation by 
Mrs. Pauli, with numerous original illustra¬ 
tions and sixteen coloured plates specially 
designed for this edition; “The Arabian 
Nights,” a revised edition from the translation 
by the Rev. G. F. Townsend, illustrated with 
numerous engravings and sixteen coloured 
plates; a new edition of “ Pepper’s Cyolopaedic 
Science Simplified,” with coloured frontispiece, 
&c.; a finely printed edition of Capt. Marryat’s 
“ Poor Jack,” uniform with the new edition of 
“Masterman Ready”; illustrated editions of 
“ Gulliver’s Travels ” and “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
—both volumes contain twelve coloured plates 
and illustrations in the text by Ernest Griset 
and others; a new volume by Silas K. Hock¬ 
ing, uniform in style with “ Her Benny,” &c. ; 
“A Long Delay,” by Thomas Key worth; 
cheaper editions of Lady Barker’s “ Stories 
about Christmas Cake,” “ Sybil’s Book,” 
and “Ribbon Stories”; of Mrs. Yalentine’s 
“ Kate Duncan ” ; and of “ Katie,” by D. Rich¬ 
mond. The following new books for boys will 
be added to the “Gordon Library," viz.: “Ebb 
and Flow,” by R. Andrd; “ The Major’s Cam¬ 
paign,” by Capt. J. Percy Groves; and “The 
Pursued,” by W. J. Gordon. Homer Greene’s 
stories of mining life, entitled “The Blind 
Brother ” and “ Dick the Door-Boy ”; “ Young 
England’s Nursery Rhymes,” after water¬ 
colours by Constance Haslewood, printed by 
Emrik & Binger; “Jappie Chappie, and how 
he loved a Dollie,” by E. L. Shnte, with full- 
page coloured pictures, and many humorous 
vignettes. 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER & CO.’S AN¬ 
NOUNCEMENTS. 

“ A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch ; or, the 
Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Lan¬ 
guage,” second edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, by Charles Mackay; “ Sobriquets and 
Nicknames,” by Albert R. Frey ; “ Lost Beau¬ 
ties of the English Language; a Dictionary of 


Old English,” by Charles Mackay ; “ Morocco : 
the Land, the People, a visit to the Interior,” 
with six maps, by H. de la Martintere ; “ Ros- 
mini’s Method in Education," translated by 
Mrs. W. Grey. 

The Specialist’s Series .—“ The Telephone,” by 
W. H. Preece and Dr. Julius Maier; “Gal¬ 
vanic Batteries,” by Prof. George Forbes; 
“ Sewage Treatment, Purification, and Utilisa¬ 
tion,” by T. W. Slater; “Management of 
Private Electric Light, Installations, and Accu¬ 
mulators,” by Sir David Salomons, third 
edition, revised and greatly enlarged; “ Elec- 
trio Instrument-Making for Amateurs,” by 
S. Bottone. 

School Books .—“ A Key to Penrose’s Easy 
Exercises in Latin Elegiao Verse”; “The 
Public Examination Frenoh Reader, with a 
Vocabulary to every Extract,” by A. M. Bower; 
“ Speckter’s Fablen fur Kinder,” edited, with 
a phonetic introduction, a phonetic transcrip¬ 
tion of the text, a grammatical summary, 
words, and a complete vocabulary, by Prof. F. 
Lange; an “Elementary German Reader,” an 
“ Advanced German Reader,” and a “ Progres¬ 
sive German Examination Course,” by the same 
author; “ Vilmar, Die Nibelungen,” edited by 
C. Neuhaus; the second volume (Spaniah- 
Euglish) of Ponce de Leon’s “ Technological 
Dictionary”; “A Compendious Russian Dic¬ 
tionary (Russian-EngliBh and Eoglish-Rus- 
sian),” by E. Dolbechaff, in co-operation with 
Prof. C. E. Turner of St. Petersburg. 


MESSRS. BEMROSE & SONS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

‘ ‘ God without Religion: Deism and Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen,” by William Arthur; “ Official 
■ Report of the Church Congress,” to be held at 
Wolverhampton (1887); “Comfort for Small 
Incomes,” by Mrs. Warren, new and revised 
edition. “ Jubilee Reader” (Standards V. and 
VI.): “The Dog: its Instincts and Useful¬ 
ness ”; “ Elephants, and all about them ”; 
“The Horse and its Master”; “The Piper of 
Hamelin, and other Stories about Rats.” “ A 
Manual of Wood-carving,” containing upwards 
of 130 original and selected designs, by W. 
Bemrose, new and revised edition ; “ Manual 
of Buhl-work and Marquetry,” with ninety 
coloured designs, by W. Bemrose, new and 
revised edition; “The Corporation Plate, In¬ 
signia of Office, and Seals, &c., of the Cities 
and Corporate Towns of Eugland and Wales,” 
by the late Llewellyn Jewitt, edited, and com¬ 
pleted with large additions, by W. H. St. John 
Hope; “ Coal Tar Tree Chart,” illustrating the 
various chemical products derived from coal 
and coal tar, designed in the form of a genea¬ 
logical tree, including all the more important 
compounds, together with those formed by 
chemical treatment, and leading upwards to 
the varied and beautiful dyes known as the 
coal tar colours, compiled by Mr. Benjamin 
Nickels, size 34 by 26 in.; “ Map of North 
Warwickshire, South Staffordshire, and East 
Worcestershire Iron and Mineral Districts," 
showing the railways, private railway sidings, 
the names of firms whose works are situated 
upon railway and oanal, the canals, public 
wharves, and basins on the canals recognised 
as depdts for the receipt and dispatch of traffic 
by the railway companies, gas works, tramway 
routes intersecting the districts, chief turnpike 
roads, scale of 3 in. to a mile, size 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 5 feet; “Three Centuries of Derbyshire 
Annals,” as illustrated by the records of the 
quarter sessions of the oounty of Derby, from 
Queen Elizabeth to Queen Victoria, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LOVE’8 SLUMBERS. 

11 Quia non malarum quas amor ouraa Rabat 
Haeo Inter oolivlaoitur t" 

Lora hied him to the Court and flung him down 
Upon a gold-(ringed pillow—tired-out Love — 
HU impish train their light-winged fancies 
wove 

Bound hyacinthine locks and white-rose crown ; 

Love turned—oft dozed—woke oft—with auxious 
frown, 

For swift steps that to Lydian musio move. 

And bawling knaves, and eager wheels that 
drove, 

Or you'h or beauty past, his slumbers drown. 

Love fled where babbling streams long sleep 
might rock; 

’Mong green meads, where the lark prevents the 
sun, 

And guileless swains come, slept Love on a 
fleece, 

Or soothed with tuneful pipe the silly flock; 

And Love still haunts Arcadia, sets at one — 

Kind Love—twin hearts, breeding delicious 
peace. 

M. G. Watkins. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for October wisely puts in the 
foreground another vividly written article by 
Prof. Westcott, on the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. Dr. David Brown follows 
with his painfully interesting reminiscences of 
Edward Irving. Whether these are in place in 
a journal of critical and historical exegesis may 
be doubted ; but their intrinsic value will 
induce scholars to pardon the irregularity of 
their admission. The other articles present no 
features of special interest except to homilists. 
“Icbabod” will be the regretful verdict of 
many readers. Perhaps, however, an exception 
may be made for a brief note by Mr. Chase, on 
the word vais in Eph. ii. 21. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Axdbbsxk’s, H. 0„ Briefweohsel m. dem Grosshwrzog 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF WORDSWORTH. 

Eastbourne: Sept. 28, 1887. 

Subjoined is an exact copy of a letter from 
Wordsworth to Edwin Hill Handley, who had 
submitted some verses of his to the poet for his 
opinion upon them. The original was given 
many years ago to a member of my family by 
the recipient, and is now in my possession. It 
has of course never been published. There is 
a word or two I cannot read, so have 1 left a 
dash. The writing of the original is singularly 
rough and careless, though the expression is so 
polished. A. F. Wheeler. 

“ Rydal Mount, Kendal, October 4 th , 1830. 

“Dear Sir,—I lose no time in replying to your 
communication, and will proceed to the point with¬ 
out ceremony or apology. I protest, on your 
behalf, against the competence of the tribunal 
whose judgment you are content to abide by. A 
question ol this moment cau be decided only by 
and within the mind that proposes it. Allow me 
to say that you have reversed the order of judicial 
proceedings by appealing from the higher (higher 
assuredly 'quoad hoc’) to the lower power. 
Wl at more tnen shall I say P That your interes¬ 
ting letter evinces extraordinary power would be 
obvious to the dullest and most insensible. Indeed, 
I may declare with sincerity that great things 
may be expected from one capable of feeling in 
such a strain and expressing himself with so much 
vigour and originality. With your verses upon 

-Abbey, I am iu sympathy when I look on tbe 

dark side of the subject; and they are well 
expressed, except for the phrase— 1 Supercilious 
damn ’ (ii I read aright), which is not to my taste. 
And now for the short piece, that contains the 
“thoughts of your whole life.’’ Having prepared 
you for the conclusion that neither my own opinion, 
nor that of anyone else, is worth much as to 
deciding the point for which this document is 
given as evidence, I have no scruple in telling you 
honestly that I do not comprehend those lines; 
but, coming from one able to write the letter I 
hare just received, I do not think the worse of them 
on that account. Where any one to show an 
acorn to a native of the Orcades who had never 
seen a shrub higher than bis knee, and, by way of 
giving him a notion or image of the oak, should 
tell him that its ‘latitude of boughs’ lies close 
folded in that ‘ auburn nut,’ the Urcadian would 
stare, and feel that his Imagination was somewhat 
unreasonably taxed. So is it with me in respect to 
this germ. I do not deny that the ‘ forest's 
monarch with his army shade ’ may be lurking 
there in embryo, but neither can I undertake to 
affirm it. Therefore let your mind, which is surely 
of a high order, be its own oracle. 

“It would be unpardonable were I to conclude 
without thanking you for not having abstained 
from expressing your sense of the value of my 
imperfect, aud comparatively unworthy, writings. 
The true standard of poetry is high as the soul of 
man has gone or can go. How far my own falls 
below that no one can have such pathetio convic¬ 
tion of as my poor seif. 

“ With high respect, I remain, dear air, 
“Sincerely yours, 

“ Wm. Woedswobtk.” 


PARIS AND TRISTAN IN THE “ INFERNO.” 

Melbourne, Victoria: Aug. i7, 1887. 

There has always been a doubt as to whether 
Dante intended the Paris of Inferno , v., 67, 
to be the lover of Helen, or the Paris of 
mediaeval romance. The chief argument in 
support of the latter is that, in the passage 
referred to, Paris is coupled with Tristan, the 
hero of the mediaeval story of Tristan and 
Iseult. 

It is probable, however, for several reasons, 
in spite of the collocation, that Paris of Troy, 
“ Sir Paris far renowned through noble fame,’’ 
was intended; and the following passage from 
Chaucer’s Legtnde of Goode Women (Prologue) 
is interesting to readers of Dante as seeming to 
support this view: 

“ Hyde, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere; 

Ester, ley thou thy mekenesse al adoun; 

Hyde, Jonathas, al thy frendly manere; 
Penelopee, and Marcia Catouu 
Make of youre wifehode no comparysoun ; 

Hyde ye youre beautyes, Ytonde and Eleym, 

My lady oometh, that al this may disteyue.’’ 


So far as I am aware, this curious parallel, 
whioh was pointed out to me, has not before 
been noticed. Paget Toynbee. 


THE NAME “OXFORD.’’ 

Nottingham: Sept. 17,1887. 

I have waited for a fortnight to see if any 
one would expose the nature of the “facts” 
that Mr. Kersiake fondly imagines justify him 
in pouring out tbe vials of his wrath upon Prof. 
Skeat, Mr. Bradley and myself; and I should not 
now join in the fray had some one else been 
willing “to hold himself in contact with the 
cloud of supercilious and irrelevant posi¬ 
tivisms ” in which Mr. Kersiake enshrouds him¬ 
self. But the “ facts ” upon which Mr. Kers¬ 
iake takes his stand, as the triumphant destroyer 
of phonological laws, are of so peculiar a 
consistency that I feel compelled to draw 
attention to them. 

Mr. Kerslake’s ideas of the value of evidenoe 
are, to say the least, peculiar. He has the 
most intense scorn for any documentary 
evidence, such as Domesday, that conflicts with 
his pet theories, and yet he is content to 
entrench himself behind mere assumptions, 
which he labels as “ actual facts.” And, while 
railing at the dogmatism of the scientific 
etymologists, he is most dogmatic in the 
enunciation of these “actual facts.” From 
the tone of his remarks one wonld imagine that 
these “actual facts” were as well established 
and as much above question as the multiplica¬ 
tion table, whereas they are pure assump¬ 
tions. They may be probable or improbable, 
but they are nevertheless assumptions and not 
facts. Because the “ prescript voice-names ” 
of rivers are much older than any of our 
written documents, the latter are, when they 
clash with more modern forms that favour Mr. 
Kerslake’s guesses, quite valueless and contemp¬ 
tible. Although he admits that looal names 
may be ‘ ‘ qualified, ” or “ slightly varied by caprice 
of tradition ” (in plain English, may become 
corrupted in the course of centuries), he yet 
prefers, when it suits him, a modern form to 
an older one that mast come, even on his own 
lines of reasoning, ‘ 1 from an issue much nearer 
the source.” With all his contempt for 
“ documentary evidenoe,” he does not hesitate 
to appeal to it when, as in the case of Exan- 
ceaster (where he comes to grief through his 
inability to discriminate between a stem aud an 
inflection), it seems to favour his theories. In 
short, Mr, Kersiake is a most eccentrio adver¬ 
sary; for so many of his principles are “in 
perverse conflict ” with one another that it is 
unpossible to pin him to any one. It is quite 
in character that he should, shortly after 
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indulging in a sneer at my "contemptuous 
and irrelevant verbosity,” treat us to an utterly 
irrelevant and incomprehensible farrago of 
mixed metaphors about "ripple images,” &c., 
and should scold Mr. Bradley, Mr. Mayhew, 
and me with an energy worthy of Thersites 
himself. After these inconsistencies, it is 
matter for small wonder that he chooses a word 
of admittedly French origin as a text for a 
warning against “ having our birthright in our 
own speech abjudicated from us ” by such 
incompetent blunderers as Prof. Skeat, while 
he is himself endeavouring to make out that a 
large portion of “ our own speech ” is Celtic. 

I propose to leave the etymological side of 
this subject out of sight; for Mr. Bradley has 
effectively settled Mr. Kerslake’s latest con¬ 
tentions. But I am really surprised that even 
Mr. Kerslake should plead that it has “ become 
time that a little of the popular or jury prin¬ 
ciple should be infused into these matters.” 
If Mr. Kerslake’s idea were ever carried out, 
what a glorious time the perpetrators of “in¬ 
genious etymologies ” would have! One 
shudders at the thought of what the standard 
dictionary of the future would be with its ety¬ 
mologies settled for ever by plebiscite. Per¬ 
haps a final text of Shakspere, as settled by the 
“ intelligent electors,” would be an advantage, 
for it would save us from the flood of frequently 
foolish emendations with which we are 
inundated ; but the omniscience of the “ British 
democracy ” would scarcely be equal to the 
task of editing the Ormulum or Piers Plowman. 
It is surely a novel theory, even in the poor, 
ill-used scienoe of etymology, that the opinions 
of those who have Btudied the subject scientifi¬ 
cally are to be overwhelmed by the votes of 
men absolutely ignorant of the merest rudi¬ 
ments of the science. Yet this is the consum¬ 
mation that Mr. Kerslake sighs for! But, as a 
fact, there is to-day a great deal too much of 
“ the popular or jury system ” introduced into 
etymology. A man entirely ignorant of 
ohemistry or botany wisely lets those subjects 
alone, as Prof. Skeat has well said; but " a man 
entirely ignorant of the first principles of 
etymology does not leave the subject alone, but 
considers his 1 opinions ’ as good as the most 
assured results of the most competent scholars ” 
(N. & Q., 7th 8., iv., 31.) And, if his etymo¬ 
logy be ingenious, picturesque, or paradoxical, 
he will have a larger following among the 
people than the competent scholar. S. Jerome 
might have had the tribulations of the 
scientific etymologists in his mind when he 
wrote a passage whose apposite character must 
be my excuse for borrowing it from Ducange 
(Praefatio, § 78): 

"‘Felices,’ iuquit Fabius, ‘easent artes, si de 
illifl soli artifices judicarent.’ Poe tarn non potest 
nosse, nisi qui versum potest struere. Fhilosophos 
non intelligit, nisi qui scit dogmatum varietates. 
Manufacta et oculis patentia magis probant arti¬ 
fices. Nottra quam dura lit necusitaa poteit animad¬ 
verti, quod vulgi standum est judicio ; et ille in turba 
metuendus, quern, cum videris solum, despicias. 
Hoc praeteriens tetigi, ut eruditis contentus 
auribus, non magnoperc curamus quid imperitorum 
de ingenio nostro rumusculi jactitent” [Bp-, 26, 
c. 4). 

Dr. Johnson defines a " fact ” as " a thing 
done ; something not barely supposed or sus¬ 
pected, but really done; reality, not supposi¬ 
tion ; not speculation.” Now, it is quite im¬ 
possible to square most of Mr. Kerslake’s 
“actual facts,” even when they are “in the 
native matrix of their own surroundings,” 
with this definition of an ordinary faot. His 
“ facts ” are speculations, or inductions that 
have assumed in his mind the consistency of 
facts. Mr. Bradley has shown that Mr. Kers- 
lake's "indisputable and typical evidence,” 
his “decisive fact,” that “ Eurauch = York 
is situated on that part of the river Eure which 


had already, even in prehistoric times, become 
the Ouse,” is only, at the most favourable 
estimate, a plausible guess. It is, moreover, 
an assumption, not a fact, that the river-names 
Eure and Ouse are identical, and that one had 
changed to the other, “even in prehistoric 
times. 

Another of Mr. Kerslake’s “ facts” is that 
Oxford “ already [that is, when it received its 
English name] contained three churches of 
Celtic dedication.” This is not a fact, but an 
assumption ; and, similarly, it is not a fact, 
but an assumption, that 8 . Aldate = 8 . 
Eldad; and it is an improbable assumption, not 
a fact, that 8. Ebbe = 8. Abban. Now, I 
maintain that even if these dedications un¬ 
doubtedly referred to Celtic saints, and if 
Mr. Kerslake could prove that these dedica¬ 
tions existed before the Norman Conquest, it 
would still not convert his assumption that 
these dedications existed in (say) the sixth cen¬ 
tury into an “ actual faot.” But his dogma¬ 
tism is so excessive that he considers this 
“ actual faot ” strong enough to condemn any 
documentary evidence that should conflict with 
it, “ even though it should include a paradigm 
of an Anglo-Saxon grammar ”; and he triumph¬ 
antly holds this up as “ another example of 
the conflicts of philological certainties with 
actual facts ” ! In the fight of such “ actual 
facts ” it is easy to understand Mr. Kerslake’s 
contempt for “ documentary evidence.” Of a 
verity such “facts” have only “ a treacherous 
footing in the shifting quicksands ” of erratic 
speculations. 

With suoh ideas of what constitutes an “actual 
fact,” it is not surprising to find Mr. Kerslake’s 
inductions rest upon very shaky foundations. 
The Abingdon history (vol. ii., p. 155) contains a 
list of saints’ relios possessed by that monastery 
in 1116. Mr. Boase refers to the fact that this 
list includes relics of three Breton sain ts-Win- 
wolaus, Judocus, and Sampson—as evidence 
tending to prove that a Celtic infusion existed 
in the population of Oxfordshire. Mr. Kerslake 
adopts this argument, and gives us some more 
“ facts,” viz., that these saints were “ Damno- 
nian,” and not Bretons, that Columbanus, of 
Luxeuil, was a “ 8. Columba of Cornwall,” 
and holds that “ when these relics were enshrined 
there, their names must have been held in local 
veneration.” That is, beoause a monastery had 
bought, begged, or stolen the relics of a 
particular saint, it is “a sound historical induc¬ 
tion,” or, possibly, even “ an actual fact,” that 
that particular saint had a local connexion 
with the district. If he should happen to 
be a Celtic saint, it is proof conclusive of a 
Celtic element in the population. This will 
appear a most astounding method of manu¬ 
facturing “ actual facts ” to anyone acquainted 
with the miscellaneous character of monastic 
relios. I do not think a better proof of the 
absurdity of this contention could be cited than 
the case of 8 . Amphibalus, whose relics were 
enshrined at St. Alban’s, who was supplied 
with the regulation life and miracles, and 
whose “ name must have been held 
in looal veneration when his relics were 
enshrined there.” Yet it is all but certain 
that S. Amphibalus is merely the amphibalus 
or cloak of 8 . Alban, whose own existence 
is not free from doubt. Similarly, the name of 
8. Ives was undoubtedly “ held in local venera¬ 
tion ” when his relios were enshrined in Bomsey 
Abbey, and when the village of Slepe changed 
its name to that of S. Ives. What historic 
“ facts ” we might work out from these circum¬ 
stances, “ when certain prejudices” in favour of 
documentary evidence shall have exhausted 
themselves! But we find, when we act on 
these "prejudices,” that the very existence of 
8 . Ives depends upon an abbot’s interpretation 
of a simple countryman’s dream! See the 
Bamsey History, p. 114; and we have the 
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evidence of Malmesbury ( Oesta Pontificum, 
319) that, when these supposed relics w 
found, “ provinciales nec locum sepulchri, i 
nomen Sancti norant.” If we turn to t 
Abingdon list, we shall find that the abb 
possessed, in addition to relics of most of t 
Apostles, portions of the anatomy of 8. Cut! 
bert, who can never have been in Oxfordshir 
8. Columba of Iona, and of various Franlti 
saints, such as Wandregesil, Audoen, Medan 
Genevieve, Badigund, Gaugeric, &c. Nothin 
but the most reckless romancing could lead sit; 
one to assert that these saints ever preachei 
the Gospel in Oxfordshire; and there is nt 
reason why Winwolaus, Judocus, and Sampiot 
should be separated from their fellows an: 
exhibited as Celtic evangelists in Oxfordshire 
The importation of the relics of Breton ant 
Norman saints began as early as the reign d 
-SSthehtan, who procured, through his friend 
ship with Bollo, the relics of various Bretos 
and Norman saints (Malmesbury, Otsh 
Pontificum, p. 198). JEtfgiefu-Emma, til 
widow of King JEthelred, purchased at Bona 
the body of 8. Audoen. She gave his trunk to 
Canterbury {Idem, p. 419)—a circumstance that 
probably accounts for the Kentish dedication to 
this saint. Malmesbury Abbey became possess*! 
of his head in a very immoral manner (/!., 
p. 420). This Norman traffic in saints’ relict 
which aroused Malmesbury’s indignation, pro 
bably accountsforthe Breton relics at Abingdon 
But, shadowy as is the evidence derived froa 
the accident of a monastery possessing somi 
odd bones of a particular saint, it ia compara¬ 
tively substantial compared with another souroe 
of Mr. Kerslake’s “ facts”—the dedications ol 
churches. There are three dedications to 3. 
Audoen in England; but who would have th« 
audacity to state as an “actual fact” that he 
preached the Gospel at these places ? Follow* 
ing up Mr. Kerslake’s system of discovering 
early historic facts “ in the native matrix of 
their own surroundings,” I find that this 
district must have been converted by 3 
Leodegar, for we have at Basford a dedication 
to this saint that can be traoed back quite si 
far as the Oxford dedications. But there as 
the awkward considerations in the way of this 
“actual fact” that this turbulent Frank we 
not addicted to converting the heathen; tbs: 
he was, so far as we know, never in England; 
and, finally, that this district was probably 
converted to Christianity before he was old 
enough to have participated in the work. II 
“the conquests of the next fifty years” are tt 
proceed on Mr. Kerslake’s favourite lines, tb 1 
nineteenth century will have little reason ti 
fear a comparison with its successor as regard 
historical and philological work. I am quit 
content that Mr. Kerslake should accuse me o 
wishing to “ seal up the very sources of know 
ledge [!] for the future ” by the use of thes 
so-called "laws” of philology. He ha 
brought the same charge, in almost the sain 
words, against Zeuss, when the results of tha 
misguided grammarian’s studies came int 
"disastrous conflict” with some of Mi 
Kerslake’s “actual facts,” so that I am incui 
ring Mr. Kerslake’s ban in excellent company 
W. H. STEVBHmv. 


SCIENCE. 

A Dictionary of the Welsh Language. By tb 
Bev. D. Silvan Evans. Part I. pp. 420 
(Carmarthen: Spurrell.) 

Tbe appearance of the first part of Mr. Silvai 
Evans’s dictionary forms an era in the hrotor] 
of Welsh lexicography. The volume befon 
me takes in the whole of the letter A, but ® 
more; so it will be seen that the work is os 
a large scale, at any rate as compared with 
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anything hitherto attempted o{ the same kind 
in Wales. The author’s main object is to 
give a complete list of the vocabulary of 
Welsh literature, and to fix the meanings of 
the words given by reference to the passages 
where they ocour. The etymological re¬ 
marks in it are reduced within narrow 
limits, which I think is, on the whole, wise 
and prudent, since it is early as yet to attempt 
to treat of the origin of Welsh words in any¬ 
thing like an exhaustive manner. Welsh 
etymology is a subject which can only be 
successfully attacked with the aid of the 
other Celtic languages, and more especially 
Old-Irish. But the discoveries recently made 
in Irish philology have been so fast following 
one another that one has as yet scarcely had 
time to appreciate their full bearing on the 
study of the kindred dialects. In the mean¬ 
while Mr. Silvan Evans pursues with vigour 
and precision a work to which his whole life 
has been devoted, and one for which he is far 
the fittest man living. When it is finished, 
it will serve, among other things, to deliver 
the student from the distrust and feeling of 
insecurity which must haunt everybody who 
has occasion to use Fughe’s dictionary. 

But even subject to the limitations under 
whioh Mr. Evans regards himself working, 
the volume is by no means wanting in very 
interesting and instructive etymologies. Take, 
for example, that of the Welsh word axcgrym, 
which now means a “sign” in the widest 
sense of that term ; Mr. Evans traces it 
back to the Old-Eoglish augrim , or algrim, 
which meant “arithmetic,” and was called 
in late Latin Algorismufl. This in its 
turn is traced to “ Alchoarizam magister 
Indorum,” that is to say, Mohammed ben 
Musa, who, in the ninth century, wrote a 
treatise on algebra, which was translated into 
Latin. Having traced the word to its origin, 
Mr. Evans follows it down in Welsh through 
all its modifications of meaning and use to 
our time. Among words interesting from 
the point of view of early culture may be 
mentioned adail “ to build,” adeilad “ a 
building,” whioh is analysed in a way that 
shows the word to have originally referred to 
the making of a structure of wattling rods, 
such as are sometimes still used for the 
roofs of outhouses, and such as I have 
sometimes seen when old houses in the prin¬ 
cipality are being pulled down. The volume 
contains several articles bearing on Welsh 
mythology, such as aired, afane, and Ananrod, 
in whioh the reference to Arthur’s court 
should, however, be cancelled. The terms 
relating to Old-Welsh law are comparatively 
numerous; but one of the most interesting of 
them is that of AM or Atilt, which Aneurin 
Owen renders “ villain ” in his edition of the 
laws. I have no doubt as to the etymology 
of the word; in fact, it is proved by Mr. 
Evans’s quotations. The word is of the 
same origin as the verb eillio “to shave,” 
and ellyn “ a razor,” and an aillt was a man 
whose head had been shaved or tonsured as 
a sign of his being a bondsman or thrall. 
Whether the term Mai Aillt was synonymous 
with it, or denoted a grade higher and nearer 
that of a freeman, is a point which I cannot 
at present decide. What is otherwise known 
about Celtic tonsure has been touched upon 
in my Celtic Britain, pp. 73-5; but the term 
Aillt shows that the subject has far more 


historical importance than has hitherto been 
supposed. 

It is useless, however, to select articles of 
interest from a volume whose almost every 
page oontains several, so I will only add 
a remark to the effect that it gives a good 
many words borrowed from Latin. The writer 
of the leading article in the Times on 
Prof. Sayce’s address at Manchester has 
been made, by a slip of the pen, to speak 
of the total absence of Latin from the 
speech of Wales, to which I might answer 
that I have years ago published a long list of 
such words. Many of them date from the 
Roman occupation, and occasionally they throw 
valuable light on the pronunciation of ancient 
Latin. Take, for example, from the volume 
before me the Welsh word addurn, “orna¬ 
ment,” borrowed from the Latin adorno. One 
would in vain ask the average student of 
Latin whether the o of om- in that word was 
long or short, even if he could be made to 
distinguish between the length of the vowel 
and the length of the syllable, or, what comes 
to the same thing, between dm and ora. But 
one knows from the laws of Welsh phonology 
that the Latin word must have had ora before 
the Welsh word could become addurn, and not 
addtcm or some like form. Conversely, as it 
happens to be handed down that the Latin 
aratrun was aratrum and not aratrum, it is 
impossible, as some will still have it, to derive 
the Welsh aradr, “ a plough,” from Latin— 
not to mention that the other Celtic forms of 
the word are equally impossible to trace to a 
Latin origin. However much it may be the 
fashion to look down on the Aryan farmer of 
prehistoric times, and however hard it may 
prove to fix the place of his first home in 
Europe or Asia, comparative philology, it 
seems to me, leaves one in no doubt that the 
Western Aryan at any rate was a farmer of 
some kind. This digression brings me back 
to where I started from—namely, the subject 
of the Welsh words of interest from the point 
of view of early culture; but it would take 
up too much space to give here a summary of 
Mr. Evans’s article on aradr. 

I will only add that I hope it will not be 
long ere the publication of another part of the 
dictionary will bring articles of similar in¬ 
terest under the notice of the readers of the 
Acsdbmt. Such a work can only proceed 
slowly if it is to be done well; and it is 
sinoerely to be hoped that the author may 
enjoy health and life to finish an undertaking 
which, besides proving a great boon to Celtic 
scholars, cannot fail to be an everlasting 
monument to his diligence and devotion. 

J. Rhys. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE “ DE VEBBOBUM 
8IGNIFI0ATU ” OF VEEBIUS FLACCUS. 

Oxford: Sept. 86. 1887. 

In the first volume of the Breelauer Philo- 
logische Abhandlungen, Dr. Reitzenstein 
has recently published an essay entitled 
“ Verrianische Forsohungen,” in which he has 
made valuable contributions towards settling 
the question of the method pursued by Verrius 
Flaccus in the composition of his lexioon. 
This essay deserves the serious attention of all 
scholars interested in the subject; but I have 
to complain that Dr. Reitzenstein has, in his 
introductory remarks, treated me with con¬ 
siderable injustice. 

Di 


In the preface to his edition of Paulus and 
Festus, Muller observed four points in the 
arrangement of Yerrius’s books as we have 
them in their abridged form. (1) Each book 
may be divided into two parts, in the first of 
which regard is paid not only to the first letter 
of each word, but also to the seoond and third. 
(2) The same word is often interpreted twice 
over, the writer sometimes giving different 
explanations in the different places. A word 
so repeated may occur in the first and the 
seoond part of each book, but never occurs 
twice in the first part. (3) In the second part 
of every letter we find a series of glosses illus¬ 
trated from Cato, some from Plautus, and 
some remarks on religious law arranged 
together. The quotations from the contem¬ 
poraries of Verrius Flaccus, Yeranius and 
Antistius Labeo, are to be found at the end of 
the letters under which they oocur; and, like 
those from Cato, were inserted by Festus from 
other works of Yerrius Flaccus. (4) At the 
beginning of some letters we find words of 
religious signification placed apparently by way 
of good omen, as Augustus at the beginning 
of A, Lucetium Jovem at the beginning of L. 

I published two essays on Yerrius Flaccus in 
the first numbers of the American Journal of 
Philology, which I afterwards revised and re¬ 
printed, without any important alterations, in 
my Lectures and Essays (1885). 

The question between Dr. Reitzenstein and 
myself only affects Muller’s third proposition. 
With this I expressed disagreement, saying 
with regard to the quotations from Cato, that 
it was reasonable to suppose that, as Verrius 
wrote a book upon Cato, his numerous quota¬ 
tions from that author were the result of his 
own researches, not taken by Festus from 
Verrius’s book, and afterwaids inserted in the 
abridgment. Dr. Reitzenstein complains that 
I do not prove my theory. I do not see how it 
can either be proved or disproved, though I 
think that Dr. Reitzenstein has succeeded in 
strengthening the presumptions against Muller’s 
view, which has the support of Gruppe and 
Hoffmann. 

Turning to Muller’s notice of the Catonian 
and Plautine quotations, I said (p. 214): 

“ The facts elicited by Muller are undeniable, 
but they are not all. There is another pheno¬ 
menon which has apparently escaped bis notice, and 
which goes far, in my opinion, towards justifying 
us in raising the question whether he has hit on 
the true explanation of the arrangement of the 
articles in Festus. There are some traces even in 
the epitome of Paulus, and many more in the 
large work of Festus, of the tact that Verrius 
arranged his instances under each letter in succes¬ 
sive series, each of which contained glosses headed by 
citations from the same author. Muller notioed that 
many of the letters in Festus and Paulus are con¬ 
cluded by a series of examples from Plautus and 
and Cato. But I wish to point out that not only 
in the second part, and at the end of the letters, 
but in the fir it part, and throughout them, there 
are distinct traces not only of Cato and Plautus, 
but of many other authors, having been used in 
the same way.” 

I endeavoured to prove this by statistics show¬ 
ing the existence of such series of glosses, and 
added (p. 217): 

"It should also be observed that the citations 
from the poets usually oome together, and the 
same is true of those from the orators, and the 
books of historical or religious antiquities.” 

Verrius, I went on to say, probably 

“ took one author at a time, or commentaries on 
him, and arranged the notes which he made or 
extracted in alphabetical order, and the whole of 
each letter is an aggregate of such separate series 
of authors. Yerrius did not strictly observe an 
alphabetical order beyond the first letter of the 
words. His book still bore traces of its origin 
from separate commentaries, treatises, and mono¬ 
graphs. Under every letter there are the dearest 
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indications, where the hand of the epitomator has 
left anything but the barest skeleton, that the 
same authors were cited in single series.” 

Under the term “ authors ” I meant, as any¬ 
one reading my essay will see, to include not 
only poets, orators, and historians, but writers 
on law, antiquities, and religion. 

Dr. Reitzenstein dismisses my theory as 
unworthy of consideration ; but 1 must observe 
(1) that he does not represent my positi n 
accurately; (2) that, rightly understood, my 
position is essentially the same as that to which 
his own researches have led him. 

1. He says that my reasoning is self-con¬ 
tradictory and leads to no results, because side 
by side with my own theory I maintain the 
correctness of Muller’s (“er daneben die 
Behauptungen Muller’s als richtig aner- 
kannt ”). I do nothing of the kind. I 
agree, and, bo far as I know, everyone else 
agrees with Muller, that the books of Festus 
may roughly be divided into two parts ; but I 
expressly said that Muller’s other hypothesis as 
to the arrangement of the books was not based 
on a sufficient induction, and was, therefore, 
untenable. My own hypothesis, again, is not 
exactly what Dr. Reitzenstein represents it to 
be. I did not go so far as to say that Verrius 
arranged his books iu ‘ 1 regularly recurring series 
of citations from the same auth ors( “in regel massig 
wiederkehrenden Beihen ”). Dr. Reitzenstein 
calls my enumeration “ flu htig,” by what right 
I do not know. I can assure him that it cost 
me a great deal of labour, and that it was 
thoroughly revised before the essays were 
reprinted. No doubt, had I been writing a 
separate book on Festus, I should have 
strengthened my case by full quotations of 
the glosses in question; but from various cir¬ 
cumstances 1 was obliged to consult brevity, 
and to leave my readers to verify my statistics 
with Festus before them. 

2. But what is Dr. Reitzenstein’s own theory ? 
His whole argumentation tends to prove the 
existence, as the basis of Yerrius's work, of 
sets of “ gleichartige Glossen in unmittelbarer 
Verbindung,” for which common authorities 
must be assumed. Again, on p. 22, he says, 
“Die einzclnen Glossen des uns vorliegenden 
Werkes bezeichnen oder verraten sioh iiberaus 
oft als Ausziige a us zusammenhangenden Dar- 
stellungen.” This is essentially my own theory; 
but there is a difference between Dr. Reitzen¬ 
stein’s way of going to work and mine. I 
started from a statement of the number of 
times the name of an author (say Ennius) occurs 
within a short space, and inferred from the 
repetition of the name the previous existence 
of a series of glosses to the author in question. 
Dr. Reitzenstein sets himself, by a comparison 
of glosses under different letters, to prove the 
existence of homogeneous groups of glosses 
under each letter, referable to the same authori¬ 
ties. He goes further, and endeavours to 
analyse some of these groups into smaller 
ones. He assumes, also (p. 67), that Verrius 
made the extracts for his different books 
at the same time; his extracts, I suppose, 
from his various authors or commentators. 
He finds no more difficulty than I do in holding 
side by side with this that each letter in Festus 
is divided into two parts; but, like me, he 
asserts the existence of these similar “ groups” 
of glosses, each referable to one authority in 
both parts (p. 28). I maintain that in its main 
outlines my theory anticipates his own, though 
differently stated and differently led up to; and 
I am unable to see, therefore, why he should 
treat it as unworthy of discussion. 

H. Nettleship. 

THE LETTER “ 8H ” ON IN DO- SCYTHIAN COINS. 

London: Sept. 25, 1887. 

Will you grant me space for a short reply to 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s remarks on the 


character K =* sh of the Indo-Scythian coins and 
the derivation I had proposed for it ? 

I do not wish to dwell at length upon the 
professor’s introductory remarks. As they seem 
to imply a much more accurate knowledge of 
a most obscure epoch than sober historical 
criticism can ever hope to recover from the few 
documents at present at our disposal, the 
arguments based on them cannot seriously affect 
my explanation of J>. The Scythians, whom 
Prof, de Lacouperie represents as “ strangers 
in Central Asia, acquainted by mere chance 
with the current cursive Greek characters,” 
had, as a matter of fact, settled in Hellenised 
Bactria more than two hundred years before 
the character which I suppose to be Greek 
Sampi, utilised for Scythian requirements, 
make* its first appearance on the coins of 
Eanisbka (after a.d. 78). As regards the pro¬ 
fessor’s palaeographic objection, based upon 
“ the violent transition presented by the con¬ 
temporary forms of the two letters,” I will only 
remark that it is just the contemporary form 
of 8ampi which remains to be discovered. 

After the clear evidence of the coins had con¬ 
vinced me of the existence of J> as a separate 
letter in the Indo-Scythian legends, it was 
inevitable that, in my endeavours to find an 
explanation for this curious character, I should 
look to the Ariano-Pali alphabet. The apparent 
resemblanoe between l> and the Ariano-Pali 
* (*P) had not, of course, escaped me; but, for 
reasons which to my mind still appear con¬ 
clusive, I felt obliged to reject the idea of his¬ 
torically connecting the two characters. 

If 1> had been borrowed from the Ariano-Pali 
alphabet, not only would this be an isolated 
example of Arianian influence on the Greek 
writing of the Indo-8cythians, but it would be 
most difficult to explain why t> should bear a 
shape so different fro pi that of the contem¬ 
porary Ariano-Pali s, which we can follow up 
by means of coins and inscriptions from the 
first Scythian invasion of Bactria down to the 
later times of the Indo-Scythian empire. 

But, apart from this objection, the direction 
of the writing has to be taken into account. 
Ariano-Pali writing runs from right to left; 
the Indo-Scythian Greek legends (almost with¬ 
out exception) run, like ordinary Greek writing, 
from left to right. As the well-known palaeo¬ 
graphic principle of shifting the shape of the 
characters to the opposite side when the direc¬ 
tion of writing changes was observed in Indo- 
Scythian writing,* the Ariano-Pali « could not 
have retained in the Greek legends the original 
position of its component parts, but would have 
appeared rather like <f. 

As to the phonetic argument of Prof, de 
Lacouperie, that “ the Aryan-Pali letter sa . . . 
probably represented the soft sound of > in their 
[the Indo-Scythian] phonesis,” it is enough to 
point out that the j> of true “ Scythic ” words, 
like koKa.no (Kushan) and Kao (Shah), is ren¬ 
dered by the character for sh, not by the char¬ 
acter for s, in the Ariano-Pali legends of 
Kadphises and Kadaphes, and also in the in¬ 
scriptions of Huvishka. 

In conclusion, I may remark that the state¬ 
ment of Prof, de Lacouperie, as to t>=sh being 
sometimes drawn as P, rests on a misunder¬ 
standing. In my original contribution to the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record I had mentioned 
a few oases in which h appears to represent the 
sound of r. But of the opposite change I 
know no example; and Prof, de Lacouperie 
will find it easy to verify this statement by an 
inspection of the coins in the British Museum. 

M. Aurkl Stein. 

• Compare the reversed characters on the rare 
oolns of Huvishka and Vasudeva, Noe. 15, 34, and 
14-18 in the British Museum Catalogue, which 
have legends running to the left. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The subject of Prof. Church’s introductory 
lecture, to be delivered at University College, 
London, on Tuesday next, October 4, at 3 p.m., 
is “Ausonius: Professor, Consul, and Poet.” 

The lecture is open to the public without pay¬ 
ment or ticket. 

Corrections. —In Miss Lee’s article in the 
Academy of last week, on “ A Lithuanian 
Preacher of the Last Century” (p. 206, col. 2, 

1. 4 from bottom), for “threshing floor of 
Josaphat ” read “ valley of Jehoshapbat.” Also 
in the “ Philology Note ” (p. 208, col. 2, L 21) 
for “ m dawt” read “ medawt." 

FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at rednoad prioes (Engravlnra, Chromua, 
and Oieographa>, bindairnelv framed. Eeermne about to purehaM picture* 

■h mid p<y * visit. Very suit* Mo f.tr wed4 ng a ad CbrUtmat protests._ 

Geo. Rees, 116 Strand, near Waterloo-brMge. 

CORRESPONDENCE. | 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE DATE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

British Museum: Sept. », 1887. 

I shall be much obliged if you will insert 
these few lines in reference to the charges of 
inaccuracy which Mr. Robertson Smith brings 
against me in his reply to my article in the 
Contemporary Review, “ The Date of the Penta¬ 
teuch”; the reply in the new number being 
entitled, “ Archaeology and the Date of the 
Pentateuch.” 1 

What I wrote as to the mention of “ Pul” * 
in the First Book of Chronicles, he does not 
understand. I admit that my statement is in- j 
volved. I should have written, not that ' 
“ Pul ” was alone mentioned by the cbronioler, 
but that by him he was alone mentioned in such 9 
a manner as to be undoubtedly distinct from 9 
Tiglath-Pileser. Further, I should not have 
maintained that the discovery of the name of 
“ Pul ” in a cuneiform list of kings was, other 
evidence considered, sufficient to prove his 
separate identity; in other words, that the 
Assyriologists did not sanction the view I 
hastily advocated. 

Mr. Robertson Smith says that my argument 
for the minute accuracy of the biblical narra¬ 
tive of the oppression and Exodus, based on 
Mr. Naville’s discovery of the store-city Pithom, 
moves in a vicious cirde. He argues that the 
fact that Tel-el-Maskhuta is Pithom, not 
RameBes, destroys the reasoning of Lepsins, that 
the builder of Raineses. Raineses II., was the 
great oppressor. Nothing of the kind. Lep- 
sius’s argument rests on an identity of name. 
Naville's discovery proves that the founder of 
Rameses was also the founder of a store-city 
Pithom. 

Mr. Roberston Smith says that I “ forget to 
mention ” that the supposed Israelite names in 
the list of Thothmes III., occur in “ a list of 
the districts of Palestine which His Majesty 
conquered at Megiddo,” &o. I did not forget 
that the title reads “Congregatio gentium Buten 
superiorum quos olausit rex in urbe Megiddo.” 

(De Rouge, Rev. Arch., N.S., iv. 346; so also 
Groff, Rev. Egypt., 1885, 95). The rendering 
“ conquered” is impossible. 

Mr. Robertson Smi h closes with some very 
strong remarks on my last paragraph. I 
admit that it is open to misconstruction by the 
general reader, which I regret. My intention 
was to draw attention to the extraordinary 
scantiness of records in situ in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, and the consequent want of evidenoe, 
like that of Greeoe and Assyria, of a literatu: e. 

1 was justified in omitting coins, but I was not 
in emitting the inscription of the Phoenician 
bowl dedicated to Baal-Lebanon; but if by the 
inscription of Arak-el-Emir, my critic means 
the five letters discovered by Count de Vogufe, 
which the scarcity of Palestinian lapidary 
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records has dignified with the name ol inscrip¬ 
tion, I think I was justified in passing this 
“ inscription ” by. We are all fallible, even 
the critics. It was, therefore, with some satis¬ 
faction that I read the following remarks of my 
critic: 

“ Hosea began to write before the extinction of the 
Dj nasty of Jehu, and Assyria came into no direct 
contact with Israel till after that event. T he 
rulers of Israel had, no doubt, as the Assyrian 
monuments appear to imply, already had occasional 
relations with the court of the great king ; but the 
first mention of Assyria in the history of Kings 
(2 Kings, xv. 19) is in the reign of Menahem. Under 
the dynasty of Jehu Damascus was the all- 
engrossing foreign power to which every one's 
eyes were directed.” 

How about the Battle of Karkar, in which 
Ahab and Benhadad II. fought Shalmaneser, 
and the tribute of Jehu recorded on the same 
Assyrian king’s black obelisk ? It is impossible 
to understand the politics of the houses of 
Omri and Jehu without giving full weight to 
the Assyrian evidenoe. On this subject Mr. 
Bobertson Smith should be the last man to 
write without due thought. He and I saw 
each other’s articles in proof. It would have 
been a great advantage if we had sent our 
corrections to each other. 

Reginald Stuart Poole. 


THE BUTHWKLL CROSS. 

Edinburgh: Sept. IT, 1887. 

While in the south of Scotland recently, I 
visited Ruthwell to see its famous cross, and 
in the course of my examination I had the 
good fortune to discover several more runic 
letters. These letters occur on the raised 
borders surrounding the panel supposed to con¬ 
tain the salutation of Mary and Elizabeth, 
and are as shown in the following diagram: 
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The borders of the next panel, containing the 
archer, also show traces of letters, but they are 
too illegible to make out. On the west side the 
letters which Prof. Stephens and Mr. Heigh 
read “ idmgiscsef ” are clearly “ dmgis gwf ” 
with part of the perpendicular stem of another 
letter after/. I next examined the top stone 
to see what remained of the inscription there. 
The name Caedmon has all but disappeared, 
being represented only by five faint per¬ 
pendicular strokes. The other two words, “ mm 
fmuopo,” are quite distinct, with the exception 
of the last o in fceuoX>o, which is not so clear.* 
Mr. 8weet, in his Oldest English Texts objects 
to this reading of the words as being im¬ 
possible forms of the pronoun and verb, but 
nevertheless they are there. No other points 
of any importance were discovered. 

Geo. F. Black. 


A ROMAN PATERA FOUND AT SOUTH SHIELDS. 

South Shields: Sept. IS, 1:87. 

A few days ago I purchased from the finder 
a tine Roman patera of bronze, six inches in 
diameter. It had been found at low-water 


* lu Vigfussou’s Icelandic Prose Reader , p. 444, 
the inscription on the top stone is given :is 11 kedmh 
ma fa(or u?;u6o.” It is difficult to understand 
_.#here he gets the first five letters, and, besides, he 
omits the P in/awopo. 


mark on the Herd Sand, South Shields—a 
stretch of sand dry at low tide, on the south 
side of the mouth of the Tyne. The handle is 
missing, but the shield-like outline where it was 
affixed remains. In the inside of the saucer- 
shaped vessel and around a central boss is the 
inscription— 

APOLLINI ' ANEXTIOMABO M A SAB 
which Prof. Hubner, in a note on the subject to 
be read at the next meeting of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, expands “Apollini 
Anextio Maro M(arcii) A(ntonii) 8ab(ini servus). 
Apollo Anextius occurs for the first time. He 
considers it a local divinity like Apollo 
Maponus, &c. Bobt. Blair. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT CHESTER. 

Liverpool: Sept. 26,1887. 

Since my letter in the Academy of Sept¬ 
ember 24 (in which I referred to the probable 
existence of a representation of the ascia on the 
second stone named by me in my letter in the 
Academy of September 17), I have had the 
stone examined by Mr. Hhrubsole, and find 
that my idea is confirmed. Not only is the 
ascia there, but also what appears to be a 
malleus or mallet. Instead of “two asctae,” I 
should have said that there were on the stone 
No. 5 in my last list (September 24) “ an ascia 
and a malleus.” 

It seems also that on the stone No. 3, in list 
of September 17, there exist on the side repre¬ 
sentations of what appear to be two asciae, a 
malleus, a ligo or spade, and a scalper or chisel; 
and we have thus the whole of the implements 
neoessary both for digging the grave and 
cutting and inscribing the gravestone. This 
seems to prove that the phrase “sub ascia 
dedicavit,” to which the implements refer, was 
not confined to digging the grave only, as 
as some have considered, nor solely to sculp¬ 
turing the stone, as others have thought, but to 
both combined; and thus the tombstones just 
found are valuable as illustrating the phrase. 
The ascia occurs also on an uninscribed stone 
found, on whioh is said to be the figure of a 
man hurling a javelin. 

The letters PTB appear to commence the 
first extant line of the inscription No. 6 in the 
list of September 24. They may possibly 
refer to the tribus of the defunct Pub(lilia), 
though in that case they are not in the normal 
position ; but they more probably refer to some 
office he held, e.g., he may have had Publicani 
under his orders. But in the absence of the lost 
context, it is difficult, if not impossible, to give 
their real meaning. 

Work has for a short time been suspended at 
the excavation on the walls, but more inscribed 
stones are, I hear, in sight, and only want 
dislodging. The question, however, arises, 
whether the gain to epigraphy be great or not, 
is it not vandalism to destroy the charm of the 
walls ? Whether they date from a.d. 400, or 
from A.D. 1646, they are still ancient; and 
their disintegration, by removing some stones, 
and recutting the others, takes away every 
vestige of antiquity. 

W. Thompson W atkin. 

[With reference to the ligulate M in the 
inscription No. 6 in Mr. W. Thompson Watkin’s 
letter in the Academy of September 24, the Rev. 
J. Hoskyns-Abrahall writes that “ this is a 
well-known representation of the praenomen 
‘ Manius.’ ”] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Art Annual for 1887 will be devoted to 
the life and work of Meissonier. The text 
is from the pen of Mr. Lionel Robinson; 
and there will De a full-page photogravure of 
“La Rixe,” as well as illustrations of many 
other piotnres, 


The autumn exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain will open on Monday 
next, October 3, in the gallery of the Royal 
Water-Colour Sooiety, Pall Mall East. The 
exhibition will remain open daily from 10 a. m. 
till dusk until November 14. On each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday, it will also be open 
from 7 to 10 p.m.; and on every Monday even¬ 
ing transparencies will be shown with the 
society’s optical lantern. 

1 1 The next examination for certificates and 
diplomas by the London Institute for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework will be held 
at St. Michael’s Schools, Pimlico, on Saturday, 
October 29, at 11 a.m. For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, 36 Balcombe Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 

THE STAGE. 

AT THE THEATRE FRAN9AIS. 

Things have not gone very brilliantly with 
the Th&tre Fran^ais of late; and a rapid 
passage through Paris, towards the end of 
September, is not likely to permit one to see 
an “epoch-making” performance. Mdlle. 
Weber's, in “ Hernani,” might have been 
that, but is not, so it seems. For myself, I 
saw nothing fresher last week than “ Le 
Gendre de Monsieur Poirier ”—the most 
admirable, it is true, of those comedies in 
which Jules Bandeau has collaborated with 
“ the Moli&re of our day.” But “ Le Gendre 
de Monsieur Poirier,” however admirable, is 
not quite so characteristic as one or other of 
the plays which we owe to Emile Augier’s 
unaided observation and fancy; nor is its 
interpretation, as a whole, at the present 
moment as remarkable as it has been afore¬ 
time. Much fascination of manner would 
always be needed to reconcile us to “Le 
Gendre ” himself—Gaston, assuredly, is but 
a single remove from a rogue, and we are 
invited to consider him a gentleman. When 
suoh a demand as that is made upon us, there 
is nothing like the personal charm of a 
performer to enable us to get over the 
difficulty, or to pass it unnoticed. M. 
Delaunay—Gaston’s earlier representative— 
had, for many men and for most women, just 
that personal charm. To sigh so delicately, 
one must be full of feeling; to move so 
graciously, one must be full of virtue— 
Delaunay led the judgment captive. But 
the eternal youth—though at last it was but 
the painted youth—of the French comedian 
ornaments or makes possible the part of 
Gaston no longer. The son-in-law of Monsieur 
Poirier—the aristocrat in facile conflict with 
the bourgeois—is played by M. Worms; and 
M. Worms has knowledge, discretion, a 
measure of fervour : everything, perhaps, 
but the alpha and omega — everything but 
charm. Accordingly, there are moments 
when the character of the son-in-law is 
disclosed, not only as unsympathetic, but as 
revolting; and only a small share of such 
interest as the whole performance retains is 
due to M. Worms. Delaunay has retired, but 
Got remains. Monsieur Poirier, the typical 
bourgeois— solid, affectionate, limited, to 
whom money-getting is, indeed, a vocation 
and art but an agrement — was always 
one of the strongest, perhaps, indeed, the 
very strongest of M. Got’s rolet; and M. 
Got, though he does not throw apparently quite 
the old energy into the new creation of new 
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parts, is as forcible and as finished as ever But I said at the beginning, these were not TTNIYER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
when he finds himself in his old ones. For very brilliant days for the The&tre Fran 9 ais. ^ wales .ns Monm outhshire. 

those who have never seen him act Monsieur With Delaunay gone, in something approach- demonstrator »d assistant lecturer i 0 chemistry 
P oirier it is as necessary that they should ing old age; with Sarah Bernhardt gone, in the *asustJSt ’lecturer ■„ mathematics. stip«»d aim . yMr . 
hasten to do so while yet the vigour and de- very splendour of her art; with Coquelin gone, with T*Su”oSiS°.!m”“ta” 

licacy remain intact, as it was that the play- to shine alone elsewhere; with Got creating oSiiiS 7 ’ u “ iie ,rom wh ° m * u *'»>« b, 

goers of my youth should see Frederick nothing new with distinction; with the great Cardiff, Septan bar 6th, 1887. ’ B ** i * 

Lemaitre while yet it was possible for this actor and actress of the future still undeclared -- 

prince of the melodrama to go without error and unsuspected; with the wanted genius still r J^ HE MASON COLLEGE, 

and with all the familiar verve and devilry missing—under these conditions, as a matter Birmingham. 

through the part of Robert Macaire. In the of faot, it is only the enormous prestige, the session, lam.an. 

future, Got’s name will be associated with the old tradition of the Theatre Franks which faculties of art? and science. 

bourgeois of Emile Augier as irrevocably as allows it to keep its place. Looked at bluntly, 3^s.™?^°2tau!2f E i2? t 2 

«iat of “ Frederick ’’ with Macaire that of the present place cannot seem to be quite the i^.or„™., lonut ou,...Ho uC »»- 

Jefferson with Rip Van Winkle. The part old one. The Francois remains desirable to £lSf u u <l o , 8ii£d 0,h " 8o ‘“ 1,r - 

does not require passion, and Got has never belong to; interesting always, of course, to Bumin g i.*iD,'prtc.'s<i., t>j P o°t,< m. ro “ “““ EOS " N ' w '* tr ” t ’ 

been greatest in passion. But it wants con- visit. But the gulf that separated it from — — °*° H ' Mo,L,T ' s * c, * t * rT - 

viction, flexibility, a minute observation of other theatres seems to be narrowing; or, if TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 
the man of the suburban villa, a perfect in- it is wide still, it is wide not so much by reason 8EeMON 1Si78 w —— 

telligence and experieuce in turning that of the extraordinary excellence of the perform- “W* <*» *■*>»• or .iuUr w 

observation to account; and the result is now, ance of any single play as by reason of the mi/ILi," EutfiiOTtag □eot'.Jcal, aad BUlotfcal’l^bara^ 

and has been for a score of years or there- existence of the great repertoire —the theatre’s 
abouts, the production, by M. Got, of a genre capacity to present not one thing startlingly, 
picture as finished in every detail of gesture, but so many things very well. 

raiment, and expression, as the genre pictures Frederick Wbdmobe. F ° r " ,d faKb » 1 ° f " r °‘ >u °°' - '■» ’ 


rs. Entrance and other Sobolar- 
i OouruH Bbos., New-atroet, 

0*0. H. Mo SLIT, Secretary. 


and has been for a score of years or there¬ 
abouts, the production, by M. Got, of a genre 
picture as finished in every detail of gesture, 
raiment, and expression, as the genre pictures 
of Wilkie and of Webster. Got’s Monsieur 
Poirier is never very seductive; but it is a 
masterpiece, nevertheless. 

The parts which are next best played are 
those which are to-day in the hands of M. 
Bari6, M. Roger, and Mdlle. Blanche Baretta. 
Barr6 has held his part—that of Monsieur 
Poirier’s sensible and broad-minded friend— 
for a long while already; and he has made it 
os effective, as sympathetic, and as true as it 
is possible for it to be. It is the happy lot of 

Al _ • i s i V 


STAGE NOTES. 

Except for the production of “Pleasure” at 
Drury Lane—an immense spectacle, no doubt, 
with the actors as inevitable accessories—the 
London theatrical season has as yet made no 
sign. For revivals are hardly a sign. Of 
these there have been two, at the least. “A 
Winter’s Tale,” in which Miss Mary Anderson 
appeared in the Midland Counties in the summer, 
has been put on by her at the Lyceum, with a 


folly both Monsieur Poirier and his son-in-law ; Midland Counties for ihe purpose,'“gave Vo the 

and von navo nniv t.n raaM Katpo in f.Tw* nort _ _ j_# .__ * . . . 


and you have only to see M. Barre in the part 
for tyo minutes to feel that he is potent in 
such a mission. Roger, a minor actor—never 
extraordinarily good, because he is a minor 
actor, and never extraordinarily bad, because 
he is an actor at the Fran 9 ais—plays Vatel, 
the cook. Vatel is an artist whom the cuisine 
bourgeoise revolts; and it is as an artist of sen¬ 
sibility—a cook and not a servant—that M. 
Roger manages to represent him. I am told 
the part has been played still better. That is 
quite possible; but it is played well. To 
Mdlle. Blanche Baretta falls the only woman’s 
character : that of the virginal young wife of 
Gaston. When the piece was first performed 


readers of the Academy, months ago, his im¬ 
pressions of Miss Anderson as Herinione and 
Ferdita. They were not very favourable, and 
we ourselves have no wish whatever to hold 
forth on the mistaken diligence of the lady’s 
effort. Miss Anderson should have less zeal, 
and should attempt only the possible. The 
Haymarket has another revival. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has assumed intelligent command of a 
house lately associated with disaster and that 
had ceased to be interesting. “The Red 
Lamp” is moved thither from the Comedy, 
for the most part, with the original cast, 
but with Miss Achurch just now in the 
part first played so very ably by Lady Monck- 
ton. And Miss Achurch is an actress of 
very high promise—of resource, of feeling, of 
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actress wholly simple and sympathetic, who 
died young, and who could never have become 
old. Well, Mdlle. Baretta is not quite as well 
fitted as Rose Cheri must have been to present 
a character which is practically that of an 
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LITERATURE. 

Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution, 

1660-1690. By John P. Prendergast. 

(Longmans ) 

It is now almost forty years since Mr. Pren- 
dergast, searching for documents which should 
help to elucidate that important event in 
history known as the Cromwellian settlement 
of Ireland, was at last, after many disappoint¬ 
ments, led to the discovery in the Tower of 
Dublin Castle of that portion of the records 
of the Commonwealth government which, 
covered with the dust of many years, had 
survived the ravages of the Restoration era, and 
which now, carefully bound and placed within 
the public muniment office, presents an almost 
inexhaustible mine of information to those 
who have the curiosity and courage to enquire 
into that memorable episode, which, rightly 
understood, is the key to the whole of modem 
Irish history. 

For the Cromwellian settlement . pos¬ 
sesses a two-fold significance. It is at 
once the consummation of a policy and the 
inauguration of a new epoch. Bver since the 
days when the first tentative efforts had been 
made to reduce the O’Mores and O’Conors to 
<< civility and good government ” by ousting 
them from their woods and bogs in Leix Mid 
Offaly and by planting their lands with 
English colonists, it had become year by 
year more and more the settled conviction of 
English statesmen that the only way to 
govern Ireland and prevent the constant 
succession of rebellions there was by the 
establishment of a strong English landlord 
interest in the country. In the opinion of 
the Long Parliament the rebellion of 1641 
had been due, not to the plantation policy in 
iteelf, but to the timidity with which it had 
been carried into execution. The policy of 
planting Ireland with Englishmen culminated 
In the Cromwellian settlement, the history of 
■which was for the first time, in all its details, 
graphically depicted by Mr. Prendergast. 
But the Cromwellian settlement also marks 
the beginning of a new epoch — the 
epoch of the Protestant ascendency in Ire¬ 
land. The state of things then established 
and essentially confirmed by the Restoration 
Acts of Settlement remains practically 
undisturbed to the present day. And 
for this reason it is important that we 
Bhould be made thoroughly acquainted, not 
only with the Cromwellian settlement, but 
also, in all its details, with the Restoration 
settlement, for the elucidation of which, we 
are informed by Mr. Prendergast, there are 
even more abundant materials at hand, pre¬ 
sumably in the Great Carte Collection (which 
it is to be hoped the University of Oxford will 
shortly recognise it as their duty to calendar), 


than there were in the case of the Crom¬ 
wellian settlement. In the work before us 
Mr. Prendergast, though not attempting what 
we should describe as a history of the period, 
throws not a little light on this subject by 
means of family sketches, which are, indeed, 
so full of general interest that our only regret 
is that he has not entered into it more fully. 
Unfortunately his excuse, that “ the history 
of Ireland is distasteful to the English 
public," is unanswerable. 

At the time of the restoration of the 
Stuarts the situation of affairs in Ireland 
may be thus briefly summed up. With the 
exception of the province of Connaught, or 
rather of that portion of it which had been 
assigned to those Irish proprietors whose 
claims the Commonwealth government could 
not altogether ignore, the whole of Ireland 
was in the possession of loyal Protestant 
Englishmen, viz , Commonwealth soldiers who 
had been forced to receive lands there in lieu 
of their arrears of pay, and “adventurers” 
—i e , gentlemen, members of parliament, 
London merchants, and the like, who had 
advanced money to the Long Parliament for 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion (which 
had been diverted from its original pur¬ 
pose to furnish an army against Charles I.) 
on security of the confiscated lands. Thus, it 
is evident the Cromwellians were, so to speak, 
masters of the situation. But the. Crom¬ 
wellians were divided into two parties: the 
extreme Commonwealth men like Ludlow and 
the regicides, who, for their safety, in¬ 
dependent of any principles they held sacred, 
could admit of no compromise with the 
restored Royalists; and the “ moderates ” or 
turncoats, as their enemies would have 
described them, and perhaps not unjustly 
like Sir Charles Coote, Lord Broghill, and Sir 
Theophilus Jones—who, foreseeing the doom 
that was about to overtake the Common¬ 
wealth, were anxious to secure their own 
properties by making seasonable terms with 
Charles II. The latter, it is needless to say, 
though at first they did not realise their own 
strength, being the more powerful, carried 
the day. The condition of their support- 
security for their possessions—was conceded 
by Charles in his letter from Breda, and con¬ 
firmed by the Act of Settlement. Sir Maurice 
Eu.tace, and the Irish officers who had loyally 
trailed their pikes for Charles on the con¬ 
tinent, after fighting valiantly for him at 
home, might well exclaim against the mani¬ 
fest injustice of a compact whereby traitors, 
and not loyalists, were to be rewarded ; but 
unless Charles was prepared for their sakes— 
for the sake of his promises—to venture, on a 
fresh reconquest of Ireland, the restoration of 
the old proprietors was simply an impossi¬ 
bility. The ultimate consequences of the 
compact were, however, not as yet anticipated, 
and for the nonce all was bright and hopeful. 
By the Declaration of November 30, 1660, 
the English were to keep all they had ac¬ 
quired, the Irish to be restored to all, or 
nearly all, they had lost. Of course, as Mr. 
Prendergast puts it, the thing was a mere 
“ juggle.” 

“If,” said Ormonde, “the adventurers and 
soldiers must be satisfied to the extent of what 
they suppose intended them by the Declara¬ 
tion, and if all that accepted and constantly 
adhered to the Peace in 1648 be restored, as 


the same Declaration seems also to intend, 
there must be new discoveries made of a new 
Ireland, for the old will not serve to satisft 
these engagements.” 

But, in truth, the services that the Irish had 
rendered to the monarchy were as yet too 
fresh in the memories of all to allow them to 
be openly neglected; and accordingly it was 
pretended that there would be an immense 
fund for reprising such Cromwellians as should 
be put out for king’s friends by the estates of 
fanatics and regicides, by forged debentures, 
and false admeasurements. The fallacy soon 
became manifest, and the Declaration of 
November 30, 1660, was followed by the 
Aot of Settlement of September 27, 1662, 
classifying and restricting the claims of the 
Irish who were to be restored to their estates. 
But eveu this arrangement, disqualifying 
though it did numbers of Irishmen who had 
faithfully served the king, proved unsatis¬ 
factory. For when the court for hearing 
claims was opened, so numerous were the 
claims to innooency that the Cromwellians, 
trembling for their estates, prepared to resist 
any attempt to extrude them from their 
newly acquired possessions. In the House of 
Commons they even ventured to charge the 
commissioners for hearing claims with having 
a design to destroy the English Protestant 
interest in Ireland. And so, though it had 
only sat seven months, and though scarcely a 
tithe of the claims had been heard, the 
“ Court of Irish Innocents,” as Mr. Prender¬ 
gast aptly calls it, was dosed on August 21, 
1663. Two years afterwards the Crom¬ 
wellians consented, in order that a final 
settlement might be obtained, to surrender a 
third of their estates so as to enlarge the fund 
for reprisals. This concession formed the 
basis of the Act of Explanation of December 
24, 1665. For a moment, but only for a 
moment, were the hopes of crowds of ex¬ 
pectant Irish widows, orphans, and soldiers 
raised. But when the final court of claims 
closed, it was found that only sufficient land 
remained for the satisfaction of those “ inno¬ 
cents " whose claims had already been heard. 
Six thousand Irish who had filed their claims 
of innocence found the door finally closed on 
them, and thus ended one of the many tragic 
scenes in Irish history. Well might Swift, 
with bitter irony, describe the Irish as the 
most loyal fools in Christendom! The 
sufferings of some of these “ innocents ” whose 
claims could not be heard “for want of 
time,” and of the ensign men, to whose 
services both at home and abroad Charles 
acknowledged himself deeply indebted, are 
heartrending. But the limited space at my 
disposal will permit me to give only one of 
these incidents of family history, which, as. I 
have already said, give to this book its chief 
interest: 

“ Col. Charles MacCarthy Reagh, of Kilbrittan 
Castle, near Bandon, in the county of Cork, 
was once the owner of a principality. . . . 
Col. MacCarthy had married the sister of the 
Earl of Clancarty, Ormonde’s brother-in-law. 
He was named among the enaignmen as having 
served the king in foreign parts; but, finding 
no provision made for the ensignmen in the 
Act of Explanation, he besought Ormonde to 
save from utter ruin an ancient loyal family 
related to his Grace. He (Col. Charles Mac¬ 
Carthy), his wife and their seven children, were 
(he said) in a most sad and deplorable condition 
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himself and his wife and some of his children 
being forced for wmt of means or habitation 
to repair to Dublin, where they were then 
destitute even of necessary clothes to appear in, 
not having penny or penny’s worth to relieve 
them; bqj, in the words of truth (added Col. 

- MaoCarthy), in a condition ready to perish with 
starving; and such of them as were in the 
country, he said, had no other being or sub¬ 
sistence than wandering from house to house 
looking for bread.” 

Luke Sedgrave, of Killeglan, whose civility 
and loyalty were attested by Sir Thos. Har¬ 
man, captain of Ormonde’s Life Guard, was 
unable to have bis claim of innocency heard 
for lack of time. Killeglan bad been set 
out to Henry Cromwell for bis arrears, and 
the Duchess of Ormonde bad besought the 
king on her knees that he might be allowed 
to retain all bis lands in return for his kind¬ 
ness to her and hers during Oliver’s reign. 
Luke Sedgrave being dead in 1675, bis widow, 
“a virtuous woman of a constantly loyal 
family,” according to the Bishop of Ferns, 
“wandered with her children in poverty 
without jointure or relief.” 

The question naturally suggests itself— 
'What became of all these unsatisfied claimants? 
Some, no doubt, returned to the Continent 
and enlisted in foreign armies; some became 
tenants on the lands that had once been their 
own; some, too, were “ranging, the Lord 
knew where, having not a bit to put in their 
mouths; ” while others, driven wild by the 
treatment they had received, took to the woods 
and turned torie^. One of the many deplor¬ 
able effects of the English rule in Ireland has 
been the creation at intervals of a class of 
social outlaws—tories or rapparees, as they 
have been called at different times—who have 
ever been ready, in revenge for the injuries 
they have received and in the expectation of 
recovering their old positions and estates, to 
foment, and to take a desperate part in, any 
movement that offered to convulse the state. 
During the stern and vigorous government of 
the Commonwealth the tories had practically 
been exterminated; but shortly after the 
Bestoration a new race sprang into existence, 
the offspring, for the most part, of the dis¬ 
possessed gentry, who were “ nussled up ” by 
theirpriests and followers in the belief that they 
would one day recover their anoestral lands, 
and who for more than thirty years continued 
seriously to menace the peace of the state. 
The most stringent laws were passed against 
them. Wherever they were found they were 
shot down without mercy. But all, seemingly, 
to no purpose. “ Would to God,” said Orrery 
in 1664, “ we had some vent for the many 
loose people who, having served abroad, will 
not work at home, and, therefore, live upon 
robbery to the great detriment of the public.” 
On January 16, 1666, the year of the great 
tory rebellion, Sir Thomas Harman in¬ 
formed the Earl of Ormonde that a hun¬ 
dred of them, under the command of one 
Anthony Kirwan, had appeared at Leigh- 
lin Bridge in the County of Carlow. Some 
twenty years later the town of Macroom 
was pillaged and burnt by a body of 
tories in retaliation for the prosecution and 
execution of some of their kinsmen by its 
inhabitants. At the time of the Bevolution 
they played an important part, and formed no 
inconsiderable portion of James’s army. In 
1695 a law was made whereby any tory killing 


two other proclaimed tories was entitled to 
a free pardon, for all former crimes except 
murder; and, in 1718, the like immunity 
was extended to any tory who had killed one 
of his fellow tories. These laws only dis¬ 
appeared in 1776. Some of the incidents in 
this tory warfare, narrated by Mr. Pren- 
dergast, are full of interest; that, for example, 
of Bedmond O’Hanlon or Count O’Hanlon, 
“the incomparable and indefatigable tory,” 
who seems to have enlisted the sympathy of 
the daughter of the redoubtable Dr. Henry 
Jones, Bishop of Meath and Scoutmaster 
General under the Commonwealth. But, 
stranger even than those of 0’Hanlon, were 
the adventures of the “ Three Brennans,” 
tories of the county Kilkenny, who, after 
robbing his majesty’s good subjects of £18,000 
and upwards, escaping from the gallows in 
Ireland and the jail in Chester, and com¬ 
mitting various other depredations, among 
them robbing the lord lieutenant himself, were 
eventually received into protection. The 
whole story reads more like one of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s romances than a sober page of 
history. The tory race died hard; and it is 
no wonder, as Mr. Prendergast remarks, that 
the name of tory and the sport of tory-hunting 
should have become familiar words in Ireland. 
He himself, as he tells us, well remembers how 
his grandfather used to sing for the amuse¬ 
ment of his children: 

“ Ho ! brother Teig, what is your story f 
I went to the wood and shot a tory, 

I went to the wood and shot another: 

Was it the same or was it his brother ? 

“ I hunted him in and I hunted him out, 

Three times through the bog and about and 
about, 

Till out of the bush I spied his head, 

So I levelled my gun and shot him dead.” 

Mr. Prendergast says that Irish history is 
distasteful to English readers. Perhaps it is ; 
though, at the same time, I think there are 
not wanting signs of a more careful and more 
appreciative study of it on the part of English 
historians; and to them, and even more to 
the political student, such books as the Crom¬ 
wellian Settlement and these present historical 
sketches of Ireland from 1660 to 1690 are 
simply invaluable. B. Dunlop. 


THE ELIZABETHAN NOVEL. 

Le Roman an Temps de Shakespeare. Par J. J. 

Jusserand. (Paris: Delagrave.) 

M. Jusseband’s high reputation as one of the 
very first English scholars of France will lose 
nothing by the present volume. He is perhaps 
best known as an accomplished and agreeable 
guide to the highways of Old England, more 
particularly to that most famous of them 
which Chaucer’s pilgrims thridded with their 
unbroken chain of tales. He now offers us 
his guidance along that highway of literature 
in which the Canterbury Tales themselves 
form the brilliant and alluring starting-point, 
but which is otherwise of second-rate attrac¬ 
tion, and rarely even by native pilgrims trod¬ 
den from end to end. The Elizabethan novel, 
which forms the central subject of M. 
Jusserand’s study, has in fact suffered much 
the same fate at the hands of the literary his¬ 
torian and of the contemporary reader. It 
has been overshadowed by the Elizabethan 
drama, for which it prepared both the mate- 
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rials and, in some degree, the method. With 
its sporadio and spasmodic brilliance, its 
starched enthusiasms, its academic passion, its 
tormented eloquence, it was a Fehlgriff —a ten¬ 
tative and, in the main, infelicitous effort of 
the Elizabethan genius to find its natural 
medium; and the drama, which offered that 
medium, drove it from the field. The novel 
was in fact beaten in the struggle for existence. 
Its most fascinating page was closed, at the 
best, in very good time for the afternoon visit to 
the play; and it paled at length before a form of 
art which, in its most unreal mood, was more 
like life than the romantic Arcadia of Sidney, 
and which was able, moreover, to borrow for 
itself the woodland charm of pastoral, and the 
high debates of Euphuism, and animate them 
with that fire of nature and of passion of which 
neither Lyly nor Sidney knew the secret. 
Moreover, the authors followed the readers. 
Lyly followed up his first dazzling suooess in 
the novel with a series of plays; and Greene 
and Lodge presently initiated their master in 
making the same transition to an art which, 
in addition to its other attractions, was better 
paid. 

The matter is well and dearly arranged 
in six chapters, the first and last of which, on 
the romance “ before ” and “ after ” Shak- 
spere, serve as prologue and epilogue to the 
discussion in the intervening four of Lyly, 
Greene and Lodge, Sidney and Nash. The 
first chapter sketches—but only sketches— 
the “origin ” of the romance. This is not the 
best part of M. Jusserand’s book; for his gift 
is rather literary than historical, and the his¬ 
torical treatment of the romance offers peculiar 
difficulties, it is not a closed and well- 
defined domain, like the drama, but an ex¬ 
pansive territory, opening on every side into 
allied regions, from which it is only divided 
by an invisible line. M. Jusserand is perhaps 
inclined to draw this line within too narrow 
limits, and to ignore too much all that lies 
without it. He has the French instinct for 
drawing distinctions rather than the Germanin- 
stinct for discovering relations; he shows more 
eye for congruity than for kinship, and treats 
his subject rather as a curiosity from which 
all alien matter is to be carefully detached 
than as an organic growth which is under¬ 
stood the better by help of the soil that dings 
about its roots. It is obvious, for instance, 
that the distinction of verse and prose is 
not at all of primary importance in the history 
of the novd; in other words, that no historian 
of the modem narrative in prose can rightly 
ignore its mediaeval representatives in verse. 
Yet M. Jusserand is more than half inclined 
to insist upon this distinction. He gives us 
a few inevitable pages, it is true, on the 
Middle-English romance-cydes, and even 
carries us back “ presque au deluge ’’ in order 
to announce that “l’etrange poeme de Bio- 
undf" is the “oldest of English romances.” 
On the other hand, the Middle-English eonte 
is illustrated not from Chaucer or Gower, not 
even from such earlier scattered specimens as 
the Lady Sirit, but from a brief and insipid 
prose anecdote of Bichard Bolle of Hampole. 
That so accomplished a student of Chaucer 
should have thus sternly ruled him out of 
court may be heroism, but it is hardly scholar¬ 
ship. And when we are told that his Troilus 
and Cresteide “ si elle fetait en prose, eerait le 
premier vrai roman d’Angleterre,” we qre 
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forced to remember that this honour has 
already been conceded to the Old-English epic 
poem, the language of which is certs inly far 
more remote from prose than Chaucer’s, far 
more persistently imaginative in detail, if also 
far less luminous and coherent in the mass. 
In spite of qualities of style which give it an 
imperishable place in the history of English 
poetry, Troilus and Oresseide is assuredly in¬ 
separable also from the history of the Ea. lish 
romance; it belongs to it as closely as Clough’s 
Mari Magno to the contemporary novel. 

Itis probable, again, that the original destina¬ 
tion of these chapters, as introductory to the 
classical period of the English novel, has been 
not altogether favourable to their success as an 
independent treatment of the novel of Eliza¬ 
beth. M. Jusserand frankly announces that 
he is here concerned only with suoh literature 
as has left its lasting mark—with the “ances¬ 
tral” books whose “grandsons and daughters,” 
as he prettily puts it, are still alive and 
cherished among us. This method has its 
obvious advantages and disadvantages. Lyly 
appears in a new and suggestive light as a 
precursor of Riohardson, whose didactic pedan¬ 
try and insensibility to the poetic aspect of 
love he shared, while wholly wanting his 
power of construction and his pathos. And 
we probably owe to M. Jusserand’s desire to 
find an Elizabethan parallel for Fielding and 
Smollett some part at least of the admirable 
chapter in which, for the first time, justice is 
done to Nash’s Jack Wilson. Yet the histori¬ 
cal link between the two groups is in reality 
of extreme tenuity. The fashionable novels 
of the sixteenth century enjoyed, in the 
eighteenth, at the best, a barren succh d’estime 
in the literary world; and they were fortun ate 
if they found their way to those purlieus of 
St. Aldermary’s where their dainty phrases 
were reprinted on coarse paper and in coarser 
type, to be laboriously spelled out by servants 
and apprentices. Riohardson’s Pamela takes 
its title from a book to which it assuredly owed 
little else; and in Clarissa, characteristically 
enough, it is a cook who is found reading 
Qreene’s Dorastus and Fawnia. And, on the 
other hand, the continual juxtaposition of the 
finished eighteenth century types with the 
pale and rude. Elizabethan sketches tends to 
obscure the relation of the latter to their own 
time. The Italian novels which, from Lyly’s 
birth to the appearance of Fuphues, held 
literary England under their spell are barely 
referred to. The popular prose romances are 
deliberately ignored. The Fuphues and the 
movement which it led must, indeed, be con¬ 
sidered as in some sense a literary revolution 
against the former, pitting the pseudo-stoicism 
of Guevara’s Aurelius against their ardent 
sensualities, and his affectation of rural senti¬ 
ment against their complacent worldliness. 
Lyly's own conceptions of plot are nevertheless 
perceptibly coloured by them; and this is still 
more obvious in Lodge and Greene, the 
dinoument of whose Philomela is closely 
copied, as every reader must have noticed, 
though we do not remember to have seen any 
such notice recorded, from the well-known 
Titus and Oysippus of the Decameron. We 
must express a wish, by the way, that M. 
Jusserand had given us the moTe detailed 
aocount of Greene’s novels, of which he is so 
eminently capable. This has never yet been 
done, for the Russian biography faipiliar to 


Mr. Grosart’s subscribers is not, on its literary 
side, much more than a full summary of their 
contents. But we are, after all, inviting M. 
Jusserand to follow a way along which he has 
politely but decidedly declined to go ; for it 
must be admitted that Greene, as a whole, is 
not precisely “ cherished,” even by the most 
literary of contemporary cooks. 

Our cavillings, it will be seen, concern 
rather H. Jusserand’s method than his per¬ 
formance. We wish he had given us some¬ 
thing more; but what he has given us is, in 
its way, exceedingly good, and unapproached 
by any account of the same subject, as a 
whole, known to us elsewhere. It is full of 
unobtrusive scholarship and lightly borne 
learning. It combines the ease and crispness 
which we expect of a good Frenchman—and 
for the most part find—with the accuracy 
which we find less often, and do not, perhaps, 
very definitely expeet. We trust it may 
shortly appear in translation. 

C. H. Hjcbfobo. 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver 

Wendell Holmes. (Sampson Low.) 

In his essay on Addison, Macaulay speaks of 
certain privileges enjoyed by good writers, 
one of which he holds to be that when “ from 
one cause or another,” they fail, they “shall 
not be subjected to the severe discipline 
which it is sometimes necessary to inflict upon 
dunces and impostors, but shall be merely 
reminded by a gentle touch like that with 
which the Laputian flapper roused his dream¬ 
ing lord, that it is high time to wake.” Dr. 
Holmes seems to have been himself troubled 
with doubts about the quality of his latest 
book. After completing the very first chapter 
he begins his apologies : 

“The reader who glances over these papers, 
and, finding them too full of small details, and 
the lesser personal matters which belong natu¬ 
rally to private correspondences, turns im¬ 
patiently from them, has my entire sympathy 
and goodwill. He is not one of those for whom 
these pages are meant. Having no particular 
interest in the writer or his affairs, he does not 
care for the history of the ‘ migrations from the 
blue bed to the brown ’ and the many Mistress 
Quicklyisms of circumstantial narrative. Yet 
all this may be pleasant reading to relatives 
and friends.” 

Not feeling quite assured that even*this will 
suffice to justify his book, he returns to the 
subject later on, and devotes a portion of the 
concluding chapter to an explanation “ Why 
this record is printed.” These papers, he 
says with emphasis, “ are written for friends 
rather than for a public which cares nothing 
about the writer.” The words with which 
he closes the book indicate the still lingering 
doubt: “I hope I need never regret giving 
to the public the pages which are meant more 
especially for readers who have a personal 
interest in the writer.” 

To tell the truth, there was very good 
cause for Dr. Holmes’s anxiety. Had he 
printed his book for private circulation or 
indicated in some unmistakable way that it 
was a work of limited interest, and thus 
warned off unwary buyers, he would have 
been excused; for the author of the “ Break¬ 
fast Table Series ” has far more friends and 
readers who have a “personal interest" in 


him than could be reached by private corre¬ 
spondence. But, as it is, the book having 
been announced in the usual way, and pub¬ 
lished and offered for sale in America and 
England as a new and important work by 
Dr. Holmes, assuredly the general reader has 
a good right to complain. I myself have a* 
very hearty interest in the author of such¬ 
valued books as The Autocrat and Elsie Tenner', 
and his doings and welfare oannot be in¬ 
different to me. But I must say this book 
about his visit to Europe thoroughly disap¬ 
points me. I did expect that so acute an 
observer of men and manners would say instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining things about my fellow 
country-men and women, even in bus semi¬ 
private correspondence. He was in England 
fifty years ago; and, coming again after such 
an interval, surely his imagination should 
have been stirred by the changed England of 
to-day, so that he would carry away some 
valuable and suggestive impressions to be put 
on record. Certainly, he tries to recal emo¬ 
tions—about Stratford-on-Avon and Stone¬ 
henge, for example—which, no doubt, he felt 
when he was on the spot; but, making 
“ copy ” for the Atlantic Monthly, his attemrft 
to work them up again in his study at Boston, 
is far from successful. 

"What, then, has he to tell us ? That he 
went into London society and was made a great 
fuss over; that after society had gone out of 
town he wandered about the streets, looked into 
the shop-windows and did a little shopping; 
that he visited Salisbury, Brighton, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Edinburgh, Paris, &c., and that he 
felt always that he was being treated as a 
distinguished visitor. He was received so 
cordially and entertained so well that we 
cannot wonder that England and English life 
are pleasant in his eyes.. If his visit was not 
precisely as it is described by his American 
publisher—“a triumphal procession through 
literary and social England ”; if he was not 
“for the time the one man whom England 
delighted to honour,” at any rate, in a limited 
circle, he was one of the minor lions of a 
season. From his particular point of view his 
visit was certainly a success. He was intro¬ 
duced to the Prince of Wales and the “ lovely 
youthful-looking Alexandra,” and travelled 
in their special train to Epsom; the Princess 
sent her album for him to write a verse in; 
he attended a garden-party given by “the 
always affable and amiable ” Princess Louise; 
he chatted, unawares, with Prince Christian, 
and because he was not snubbed, thought to 
himself—“ You are a Christian prince anyhow 
if I may judge by your manners.” The lords 
and ladies of high degree with whom he had 
intercourse include an archbishop and a 
duke, several marquises, bishops, barons and 
baronesses, whose names are all enshrined in 
his book. Finally, an invitation reached him 
to “ meet her Majesty ” at a garden party; 
alas! too late: he was on his way home. “ I 
know full well,” he remarks, “that many 
readers would be disappointed if I did not 
mention some of the grand places, and bring 
in some of the grand names that lend their 
lustre to London society.” As it is, they 
will surely be satisfied. He was quite in 
his element, for “it is really much easier to 
feel at home with the highest people in the 
land than with the awkward commoner who 
was knighted yesterday.” Henceforth, his 
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old enemy, the New England deacon, who 
says “Haow’s your haaltb,” will be qnite 
intolerable to him. 

Is there, then, nothing in this book worthy 
of onr excellent antoerat? Yes, here and 
there we have glimpses of his old genial and 
instructive humour, which show us what the 
whole of the work should have been, and 
indicate that the present failure is not 
due to any decay of the author’s 
powers. True, he often closes his eyelids 
and startles his household by saying, “ Now I 
am in Salisbury,” or, “Now I am in Strat¬ 
ford” (p. 194); but for my own part I only 
regard what appears at first sight to he ner¬ 
vous apprehension on their part, as evidence 
that his friends are of the same impression¬ 
able temperament as the friends of Mr. Peter 
Magnus. Dr. Holmes certainly ranks among 
“ good writers ” ; as certainly he has failed 
in his present work. Bearing well in mind 
the treatment recommended by Macaulay, I 
have thought it right to take upon me the 
humble office of the Laputian flapper, and, by 
a gentle touch, to warn him that it is high 
time for him to wake. 

Waltbh Lbwist. 


Homantie Love and Pereonal Beauty. By 

Henry T. Finck. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Tax title of Mr. Finck’s work is a little 
misleading. The word romantic is commonly 
associated with something exceptional and 
abnormal; and romantic love is a name 
generally appropriated to the passion enter¬ 
tained for one another by two persons who 
are separated by great material or social 
obstacles, and who, by their high qualities, 
prove themselves on a level with the difficul¬ 
ties of the situation, thus justifying the 
intensity of the feelings that have drawn 
them together. From the very nature of 
things, such love must always be as rare in 
real life as it is abundant in literature. It is 
the prerogative of daring and delicate natures, 
which are neither the best fitted to survive in 
the struggle for existence, nor to transmit 
their characters to a numerous and healthy 
progeny. Out of harmony with the society 
into which they are thrown, “ gey ill to live 
wi’,” as old Mrs. Carlyle said of her son 
Tom, they are often unable to bear the 
restraints of married life even when mated 
with the companion of their choice, and not 
the less so if that companion is as high- 
spirited, as exacting, and as intolerant of 
opposition as themselves. Still more, if the 
passion is directed towards unlawful or un¬ 
attainable objeots, is it at war with the very 
conditions of a healthy and progressive civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Finck, on the other hand, understands 
by romantic love the passion which precedes 
and leads up to, but never survives, the mar¬ 
riage of any two young people whose union is 
the result of mutual choice and affection. 
It is essentially pre-nuptial—“ the adoration 
of a maiden by a youth.” We are never told, 
in so many words, that the passion cannot be 
felt by a widower or for a widow; but the 
whole tenor of the work seems to imply 
that such is the author's opinion. Anyhow, 
romantic or not, the feeling in question is 
ordinarily found among marriageable young 
people; and we may admit that only as enter¬ 


tained by or for them is it very intimately 
connected with the general interests of man¬ 
kind, though from this point of view Mr. 
Finck seems considerably to exaggerate its 
importance and novelty. He describes it as 
“one of the greatest (if not the greatest) 
moral, aesthetic, and hygienic forces that 
control human life” (i-, p. 46); and as 
“ almost as modern as the railway, the tele¬ 
graph, and the electric light” (i-, p. 288). 
Only allow young people to mix freely 
together, and to ohoose their mates according 
to purely personal preferences, and the result 
will be a beautiful, healthy, high-bred, in¬ 
tellectual, and happy race. 

This philosophy is evidently inspired in 
about equal proportions by Darwin’s theory of 
sexual selection (with some assistance from 
Schopenhauer), and that extremely good 
opinion of their civilisation and its products 
entertained by most Americans; for I suppose 
it may be assumed that Mr. Finck is American 
either by birth or adoption. His name 
indicates a German extraction, and there is a 
good deal of the German passion for sys¬ 
tematisation about his method of working. 
Unfortunately, instead of the rigour of 
German logic and the profundity of German 
knowledge, it is accompanied by a looseness 
of reasoning, a superficiality of information, 
and an inaccuracy of statement whioh polite¬ 
ness forbids us to associate with any nation 
in particular. Thus, in analysing the 
emotions which, when combined with the 
sexual instinct, go to make up romantic love, 
and whioh by a very fanciful analogy with 
Helmholtz’s theory of sound-colour he calls 
its “overtones,” Mr. Finck reckons among 
the number “ gallantry ” and “ self-sacrifice,” 
which are not emotions at all but dispositions 
of the will, and “ hyperbole,” which is a 
belief; while hope, a most prominent and 
distinctive element, is altogether omitted. 

In all cases we may readily concede to the 
author that gallantry and aesthetic admira¬ 
tion, the “ overtones ” on which he lays most 
stress, are very important elements of amorous 
passion in its intensest manifestation; and 
also that of these two gallantry is a com¬ 
paratively modern development. How modern 
is another and very interesting question, to the 
solution of whioh Mr. Finca’s historical 
scholarship seems scarcely adequate. A 
writer who evidently believes that King John 
of France was taken prisoner at Agincourt 
(ii., p. 204) inspires us with little confidence 
as an authority in this line. Still more unsafe 
is it, in dealing with the past, to take as our 
guide one who betrays a manifest tendency to 
exalt the present at the expense of every 
former age. Undoubtedly love occupies a 
very subordinate place in biblical and classical 
literature; but why, without any knowledge 
of Hebrew, make the English translators 
responsible for the fervid splendour with 
whioh the Song of Songs gives utterance to 
that sentiment (i., p. 113)? The passage 
quoted to illustrate this assumption (chap, 
viii., w. 6-7) is most faithfully, and even 
literally, rendered in the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion with the exception of a single olause, 
where the words translated, “jealousy is 
as oruel as the grave,” really mean “pas¬ 
sion is as inexorable as Sheol ”; and, as 
this misconception dates at least from the 
Septuagint, there can be nothing specially 


modern or English about it. In the section 
on Greek love we miss any reference to the 
famous chorus, *E pun Avixart yA^av ; in that 
on Roman love the beautiful line of Tibullus, 

“ Non ego sum tanfci ploret ut ilia samel,” 

which expresses more chivalrous feeling than 
all the poetry of Ovid put together, is simi¬ 
larly ignored. 

That the modern respect for women origin¬ 
ated in the later Middle Ages, and was even 
pushed to extravagant lengths during that 
epoch, Mr. Finck does not attempt to deny; 
but a writer on romantic love might well 
have given a somewhat deeper study to the 
causes of so vast a revolution. In the thirty 
pages devoted to mediaeval love there is not 
a trace of original research; and the farrago 
of quotations from contemporary essayists, of 
which these pages are chiefly made up—as, 
indeed, is much the greater part of the whole 
work—does not even embody the best available 
information on the subject. Apparently the 
author’s attention has never been drawn to 
that most interesting and suggestive chapter 
of the Hittory of Givilieation in France, where 
Guizot connects the chivalrous feeling towards 
women with the exalted and commanding 
position occupied by French ehdtelaines in 
feudal times during the frequent absences of 
their lords—a phenomenon altogether inde¬ 
pendent of Christianity and even antago¬ 
nistic to its influence. Following up the 
line of reflection thus opened we may see 
that gallantry and respectful behaviour 
towards women—so far from being, as 
Mr. Finck holds, a generalisation from the 
conduct of lovers towards their mistresses— 
has, contrariwise, been imposed on lovers by a 
change in the position of the sex due to 
political and economical foroes. And if we 
are to expect a continuation of the same move¬ 
ment it will probably be effected less by the 
sentimental intercourse of boys and girls than 
by the further political and industrial emanci¬ 
pation of women, which is just what Mr. 
Finok contemplates with most alarm and 
disgust. 

Bo much for gallantry. Let us now torn 
to aesthetic admiration, whioh, according to 
Mr. Finck, is already the most prominent 
element in love and is destined to still greater 
importance in the future. Where unrestrained 
intercourse between the young of both sexes 
is permitted wives will be chosen tor their 
beauty, whioh, together with the good con¬ 
stitution of which it is most frequently an 
index, will he transmitted to the children, by 
whioh process a healthy, handsome, and happy 
race will in time be formed. Even couples 
without much to boast of in the way of good 
looks, having been drawn together by the 
attraction of complementary qualities, will 
neutralise each other’s bad points and leave 
behind them a progeny superior to themselves. 
Here we have the well-known doctrine of 
Schopenhauer without his pessimistic prin¬ 
ciple that in love-matches the happiness of 
the parents is sacrificed to the physical per¬ 
fection of their offspring. For, as our author 
Bhrewdly observes: “ Is it not more conducive 
to conjugal happiness to know that one has 
lovely children and that the race is increasing, 
than to have ugly ohildren and to know that 
the race is dying out ? ” (ii., p. 72). Amerioa, 
and to a less extent England, are the standing 
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verifications of this view. To which country 
the aesthetic palm should be adjudged is a 
question never very clearly decided, but 
each in tarn comes in for lavish praise. 
“The Americans have the most beautiful 
children in the world ” (ii, p. 72). 
“The English are beyond all dispute the 
finest race in the world, physically and 
mentally” (ii., p. 430). In each instance 
love>matches have to be thanked for the 
result. The beauty of the lower classes 
in Italy and Spain is due to the same cause; 
while an effective counterproof is supplied by 
France, where both romantic love and per¬ 
sonal beauty are rarer than in any other 
country. Mr. Finck, indeed, omits no oppor¬ 
tunity of trampling on the unfortunate 
French[nation; and he even goes the length of 
saying, what is shamefully untrue, that “ the 
only love depicted by French novelists and 
playwrights is the adulterous love of a faith¬ 
less wife” (i., p. 310). After all, however, 
these distinctions are purely relative, since 
“ pretty girls are so rare that they are almost 
sure to be spoiled by flattery " (i., p. 249); 
and “ most women are ugly and ungraceful ” 
(ii., p. 198) even in England and America. 
Perhaps the selective process has not been in 
operation sufficiently long to work out its full 
possibilities; but is it not just conceivable 
that part of the rapturous homage now paid 
to beauty may be due to its extreme rarity, 
and would, if it became muoh more common, 
be transferred to other distinctions ? 

Of course, nobody will deny that the habit 
of marrying for beauty has a tendency to 
embellish the race. It is another question 
whether this result is mainly secured by 
sexual selection; whether, among the highest 
races, sexual selection is mainly determined 
by personal beauty; whether, if so, it is a 
tendency that deserves to be enoouraged. 
Mr. Finck himself seems to agree entirely 
with Mr. Wallace, as against Darwin, in 
attributing the aesthetio superiority of the 
males among the lower animals not to the 
aesthetio choice of the females, but to the 
greater vigour developed in an incessant con¬ 
test for their possession. He also holds that 
health is a prime cause of good looks among 
human beings, and mental refinement another. 
He would admit that the physical and intel¬ 
lectual superiority of one nation or class over 
another has sometimes been won through 
causes unconnected with its marriage customs. 
Thus the great moral and material advantages 
enjoyed by the English and Americans, and 
denied to most, if not to all, continental 
Europeans, may, for all he shows to the con¬ 
trary, have more to do wijh their greater 
beauty, supposing it to exist, than has their 
freedom from chaperonage. 

To many persons this whole view of love, 
as mainly determined by admiration for per¬ 
sonal beauty, will seem a somewhat degrading 
one. Such a phrase as that “ the capacity 
for feeling romantic love is dependent on 
intellectual culture, and increases with it” 
(ii., p. 56), will not do away with the 
general impression conveyed by the whole 
work that mental culture possesses no erotic 
value except through its power of gradually 
embellishing the features—an influence which, 
by tiie way, might cease to tell were the 
physical perfection of women to become much 
more than at present the leading motive for 
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selecting them as wives, for good looks are the 
result of many causes besides intellect, whereas 
intellect, if it affects the looks at all, can only 
affect them for good. But, after all, pretty 
women, present or future, can easily atone 
for their deficiency in brains by marrying 
men of genius; for our author agrees with 
a famous Fortnightly reviewer in holding that 
geniuses are as plentiful as blackberries, and 
recommends them to heiresses as desirable 
husbands. At the same time, to judge by 
the instances cited in the very entertaining 
section on “ Genius in Love,” girls who value 
their happiness had much better follow Mrs. 
Carlyle’s advice on the subject. Meantime, 
as we further learn from these pages, women 
persist in showing a marked preference for 
athletes or officers, however stupid they may 
be. Nor on Mr. Finck’s principles can their 
taste be condemned. In the interest of the 
race it is surely just as reasonable that 
husbands should be chosen for their strength 
and presumed courage as that wives should 
be chosen for their beauty. 

Mr. Finck’s low view of love is in perfect 
keeping with his low estimate of women. 
There may be a touch of irony in the case 
made out against them as a prescription for 
hopeless love (i., p. 415); but, scattered up 
and down the two volumes, one finds sarcasms 
enough on feminine heartlessness and folly to 
satisfy the most thoroughgoing misogynist 
alive. 

Nearly the whole of the second volume is 
filled with a discussion on personal beauty, 
chiefly composed of very sensible, but it is to 
be feared very useless, strictures on the crazes 
of fashion. As to the practical advice for 
improving one’s appearance, it seems a rather 
impertinent interference with the operation of 
sexual selection, being principally directed 
towards the removal of defects which will, 
after all, be transmitted to offspring. Mr. 
Finck promises all girls who follow his 
advice that they will be “ gobbled up before 
twenty-three by eager bachelors” (i., p. 311). 
But, in the interest of posterity, it seems 
undesirable that a plain girl who wears false 
ears (ii., p. 271) should be preferred to a 
pretty girl who does not, even should the 
former possess the additional merit of having 
discarded her dress-improver and stays. 

Alfbmd W. Behk. 


Russian Lyrics in English Verse. By the 

Bev. G. T. "Wilson. (Triibner.) 

Thk number of those who furnish us with 
translations from Bussian seems almost daily on 
the increase. We have had Bussian novels 
by the score, both in English and French 
versions; and M. Vogue, in his Roman Russo, 
has given us some excellent criticisms upon 
them. Translators of Bussian poetry are now 
occasionally making their appearance. The 
Germans have been before us in this respect, 
and have produced several—to mention only 
Bodenstedt. But among us they have been 
but few, counting from the very weak versions 
of Sir John Bowring, published as far back as 
1822, to the translation of a Bussian minor 
poet by Mr, Hart-Davies, reviewed recently 
in the Acadimt. The new competitor in the 
field offers us a volume of Bussian lyrics. 

The title of the book is, indeed, a promising 
one; and, on glancing over the list of authors 
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from whom specimens are taken, we cannot 
find fault with the selection, although two or 
three famous names—that of Derzhavin, for 
instance—are omitted, and some rather insig¬ 
nificant poetasters find an entrance. But, 
although we are pleased with the repre¬ 
sentative authors chosen by Mr. Wilson, we 
cannot say much in praise of the style of his 
translations. They are, as a whole, prosaic, 
and not calculated to give a favourable im¬ 
pression of Bussian literature to outsiders. 
The versions of the fabulist Erylof—we adopt 
Mr. Wilson’s spelling of the Bussian names to 
avoid confusion—are exceedingly flat. Could 
anything be conceived more pointless than 
the conclusion of the fable entitled “The 
Grandee ” ? 

“ In court, but yesterday, I saw a Judge, 

To whom a passage straight to heaven none 
would grudge.’* 

When we turn to Mr. Wilson’s versions from 
Jukovski, we find, to begin with, that he has 
changed the metre of “Svetlana,” which he 
styles, strangely enough, a humorous poem. By 
this alteration he has done away with much 
of its special excellence, for the versification of 
this fantastic story is charming. Even Sir 
John Bowring, dull though he be, has suc¬ 
ceeded better. The same must be said of Mr. 
Wilson’s translation of Pushkin’s “ Bride¬ 
groom,” which is an attempt to imitate the 
Bussian national tales. Here, again, the 
metre is completely changed. The extract 
from the longer poem, “ Poltava,” giving an 
account of the battle, is turned into blank 
verse, and that of rather a weak kind. The 
striking poem, “ The Demons,” is hardly 
recognisable. Baratinski and Yazikof are 
now but little read in Bussia, and their names 
might safely have been omitted. 

In Koitzef—as Mr. Wilson writes the name 
—we come to one of the most truly national 
writers ever produced by Bussia As his 
poems are redolent of the soil, they necessitate 
unusual Bkill, if we are to have a faithful 
version. The metre at the outset is a stum¬ 
bling-block. How reproduce in English the 
short, unrhymed lines in which they are 
generally written, so forcibly reminding us of 
the old Bussian popular songs ? Mr. Wilson 
has not attempted it. He gives the song of 
the ploughman—one of the most delightful 
lyrics in the whole range of Bussian poetry- 
in somewhat spiritless octosyllabics, ana is 
even more unsuccessful with the “ Peasant’s 
Misgivings”—a poem extremely difficult to 
translate, it must be confessed. 

When we come to the extracts from Ler- 
montof, we cannot feel that the poet has been 
adequately rendered. The fine, vigorous 
lyric, “The Dispute,” so rioh in Oriental 
colouring, is hardly to be reoognised. Let us 
take the following verses as a specimen: 

“ Beneath the shade of mulberries, 

'Where foams the lusoious wine, 

The Persian lets upon his dress 
The falling neotar shine. 

There, seated on his oouoh at ease, 

He smokes the nargileh, 

And dons sound the Teheranite 
Where pearly fountains play." 

The italics are our own. In addition to the 
want of harmony conspicuous in these lines, 
we must challenge the translation “mul¬ 
berries.” The original is chinar, which we 
take to mean a plane-tree. The “ Cradle 
Song of the Cossack Mother ”—so celebrated 
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t hroughout Russia—appears in a less un- 
pleasing garb; but it cannot be considered a 
successful version. 

Omitting some trivial authors who have 
gained no great reputations, we come to 
Nicholas Nekrasof, the last poet of conspicuous 
merit who has appeared in Russia. Mr. 
Wilson has tampered a great deal with “ The 
Field Unreaped.” Instead of the two short 
lines of which each stanza of the original 
consists, we get stanzas of six lines, and the 
style of the poem in consequence is wholly 
changed. It is possible that some of our 
readers may remember this production of one 
of the most realistic of the Russian poets, 
who does not hesitate to paint in striking 
colours some of the less pleasing features of 
Russian life. He is gradually attracting the 
attention of students out of his own country, 
as is shown by the publication last year at 
Boston (U.S.) of a version of his pathetic 
tale in verse, “Red-nosed Frost" {Moroz, 
Krasni Not). The remarkable poem by 
Nekrasof, entitled “The Hospital,” appears 
in blank verse in Mr. Wilson’s book. 

The last author whom we shall notice is 
Nikitin, who in so many particulars of his 
career resembled Koltzef. Indeed, these un¬ 
educated, and in many instances peasant, 
authors form a strangely interesting feature 
of Russian literature. We notice in the July 
number of the Russian magazine, Starina, 
some striking verses by a new poet of very 
humble position, named Drozhzhin. Mr. 
Wilson has naturally attempted “ The Grand¬ 
father,” by Nikitin; but he has not succeeded 
in rendering the spirit of its Wordsworthian 
simplicity. It belongs to the category of 
such lyrics as the “Simon Lee” of our 
English poet. The first verse strikes us as 
rather harsh: 

“ With head quite bald and snow-white beard 
Sits grandsire old; 

Before him bread and cup, which doth 
Cool waters hold.” 

The effect of these lines is rather weakened 
in the translation, for the poet means that the 
poor old man has only bread and water for 
his meals. There is no qualifying adjective 
to “water” in the original. Mr. Wilson 
makes it appear as if he was taking some¬ 
thing cool on a summer* day. 

We are truly sorry to have been able to 
say so little in favour of this book. We are 
quite willing to give the author all credit for 
accuracy. He is evidently well acquainted 
with the Russian language; but he has clearly 
not been admitted into the fellowship of the 
Muses, and we cannot help thinking that a 
prose version would have been better. 

Mr. Wilson seems to take his account of 
the authors he introduces to his countrymen 
from some Russian book. They strike us as 
rather meagre; and the English reader will 
require further explanations. When we see 
the inadequate result to which so much careful 
study and linguistic knowledge has led our 
author, we cannot help thinking that there is 
a great deal to be said for prose versions of 
poetical works, if they are written with 
elegance and spirit. We have all seen what 
Prof. Butcher end Mr. Lang could do with 
the Odyssey. It was, no doubt, from a feeling 
that the fables of Krylof—which Mr. Wilson 
so rashly attempts—could not be adequately 
rendered in verse that Mr. Ralston was 


induced to publish his excellent prose version. 
We respect his reverential powers of absten¬ 
tion and self-restraint the more when we see 
the failures of others. 

W. R. Mobfili. 


NEW HOVELS. 

Like and Unlike. By M. E. Braddon. In 
3 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

A Real Oood Thing. By Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard. In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Earth Trembled. By Edward P. Roe. 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.) 

Under Suspicion. By Edith Stowe. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Passions Subdued. By Louisa Lacy. (London 
Literary Society.) 

Three Lucky Shots. By Oscar Park. (Spencer 
Blackett.) 

Qordonhaven. By an Old Fisherman. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Olipbaut, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

In Like and Unlike Miss Braddon returns to 
her early style—and more’s the pity. Her 
object is to contrast two brothers, Adrian 
and Valentine Belfield, and to give in Valen¬ 
tine a wildly passionate and essentially 
animal nature, to some extent purified and 
ennobled—though, unhappily, when it is too 
late—by the pure love which a poor girl, 
with a gipsy temperament and a disreputable 
mother, whom he has failed to seduce, cannot 
help giving him. Miss Braddon unquestion¬ 
ably accomplishes her object, although at the 
cost of her readers’ pleasure. Valentine is as 
striking an individuality as even she has 
drawn, and as repulsive. Incapable of 
altruism even to a conventional extent, 
holding and acting upon Rochester’s theory 
of feminine virtue, he sets himself deliberately 
to subjugate every woman he comes across. 
Unfortunately for himself, he conquers his 
brother’s fiancee, marries her, and finding 
that, on being neglected by him, she 
has transferred her affections to another man, 
strikes and unintentionally kills her. The 
result is a complication of mysteries and mis¬ 
understandings quite of the old Lady Audley'e 
Secret type. The company that we are intro¬ 
duced to in Like and Unlike is by no means 
good. Lord St. Austell, the habit-and- 
repute seducer, is a shade worse than Valen¬ 
tine Belfield, and Valentine’s wife’s sister, 
Mrs. Baddeley — a heartless mercenary 
coquette of the Anglo-Indian kind—is worse 
than either. Adrian Belfield, who is at once 
so like and so unlike his brother, and is as 
unselfish as that brother is the reverse, is 
a trifle too chivalrous. It may not be weak 
of him to give up Helen Deverill to his 
brother, but it is decidedly weak of him to 
be willing to take the consequences of his 
brother’s brutal homicide upon himself. 
Happily there are in Like and Unlike two 
women who are not quite the slaves of 
Ouidaish passion—Lady Belfield, Valentine’s 
too indulgent mother, and Madge, his good 
angel and saviour. Happily, too, these are 
not only the best, but the best-drawn char¬ 
acters in the story. Mies Braddon shows here 
no falling-off in point of style or of skill in 
plot-construction. Her English beoomes at 
times positively Corinthian in its “ nervous¬ 
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ness but, such as it is, it is seen at its best 
in Like and Unlike. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard cannot be congratu¬ 
lated on her latest “sporting novel.” It is 
intolerably long; the plot drags sadly; and 
the table-talk is excruciatingly slangy. Then 
there is a character in A Real Oood Thing 
that is quite unworthy of her—a Miss 
Georgie Beaumont, who has the culture of a 
stable-boy and the soul of a courtesan, and 
who, when a chance comes her way, “dis¬ 
plays her charms ”—of course—with “ in¬ 
decent liberality.” There are, however, some 
good country scenes and oountry “ spins ” in 
A Real Oood Thing. The hero, “ poor old 
Hopkins,” is a strong character; and unselfish 
Kitten Morrison and her parsimonious father 
are cleverly contrasted. Kitten’s wooing of 
“poor old Hopkins,” when he is (or seems 
to be) physically ruined for life, is too com¬ 
monplace an incident. All things considered, 
A Real Oood Thing has just missed being a 
complete failure. 

Mr. Roe’s story of life in Charlestown before 
and during the great earthquakes is twice as 
long as it should be; but no other fault can 
be found with it. It is a very artistio attempt 
to utilise, for the purposes of fiction, not only 
the recent earthquakes in the Southern States 
of America, but the loves and hates produced 
by the Civil War. The two girls, RH« 
and Mara, are exceedingly well-drawn, and 
so are their lovers, George Houghton and 
Owen Clancy; although it is hardly possible 
to conceive of such a sensible fellow as 
Clancy being bound, even for a time, by silken 
chains, to such a selfish and sensuous coquette 
as Miss Ainsley. Southern patriotism and 
prejudice after the war are cleverly repro- 
produced in the straightforward Captain 
Bodine and Mara Wallingford’s relentless 
duenna, Mrs. Hunter. The best characters 
in the story, however, are the negroes, selfish 
old Uncle Sheba, his wife, and his son-in-law, 
Kern Watson. Their almost Poyserish con¬ 
versation, and their primitive religiosity, 
are perfect in their way, although there 
is too much of both. The earthquake scenes, 
too, are skilfully and not too stagily managed. 

Under Suspicion is a rather commonplace, 
but carefully written and not unpromising 
story of a Welsh earl who comes among his 
people in the guise of a working man. It 
also contains a bad baronet and a charming 
girl, with a weak papa and the delightfully 
Tennysonian name of Easy It; and “ plain John 
Chandler, just retired from the grocery 
business,” but one of nature’s noblemen, all 
the same; and Aunt Timothy, troubled with 
many things—such as calculating how much 
benzoline is required to take out a grease- 
spot. That is all that need be said of Under 
Suspicion. Miss Stowe will probably write 
a better story than this some day—one better 
constructed, simpler in its aims, and free from 
pseudo-aristocratic personages. 

Passions Subdtted looks like the effort of a 
Sunday-school teacher to tell a good story for 
the benefit of her pupils. The sentiments are 
very correct, and so is the English, in the 
thin sense that a pupil’s is who has profited 
by dictation lessons. The story, however, 
is too prosaic and pettily realistic. Brough 
Duval—he might very well have dispensed 
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with the initial “ B ”—is an energetic young 
Scotchman, who, being left, by the death of 
his father, with the task of bringing up and 
supporting his younger brothers, proceeds 
from college to a shop in London, the profits 
from keeping which are so great that he is 
able to take one of these brothers into partner¬ 
ship, and to make the other (who has the 
ridiculously un-Scotch name of Alonzo) a 
lawyer. But he has a temper like that of 
a country dominie; and as he finds it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to keep his hands off his 
brother and even his wife, it is not easy to 
Bee how Miss Lacy comes to give her account 
of his career the title of Passions Subdued. 
Altogether this story is a queer mixture of 
“the Lord’s work,” bad temper, and the 
somewhat sordid details of London shop¬ 
keeping. It was hardly worth Miss Lacy’s 
while to write it. 

There is some vigorous, although here and 
there a trifle too “ tall,” writing in Three 
Lucky Shots, a sensational story, which 
belongs to the American school of Green and 
Lynch. The impossible incident upon which 
it turns — “ the instantaneous photograph¬ 
ing” of what appears to be a murder, but is, 
strictly speaking, a suicide—does not look 
quite new, for there was something of the same 
sort in Boucicault’s Octoroon. But the intro¬ 
duction of a mysterious cipher and the 
difficulty of discovering the key to it have 
the appearance of novelty even in American 
sensational fiction; and the author manages 
both cleverly enough, although he pulls his 
strings in too jerky a fashion. Mr. Oscar 
Park is also too fond of expressing emphasis 
by adjectives, and it is not easy to see what 
he gains by repeating them so often. The 
word “dingy” makes seven appearances in 
about half-a-page. 


Qordonhaven, which consists of scenes 
and sketches of fisher-folk on the shores of 
the “ Pearly Firth ” in the north of Scotland, 
deserves the hearty commendation it receives 
in an introduction from so very high an 
authority on Scotch humble life as the author 
of Johnny Oilb of Oushetneuk. It presents, 
under a very thin disguise of fiction, a 
number of facts bearing on the life, sacred 
and secular, of a fishing village, where 
perhaps, provided Presbyterianism runs high 
enough, the sacred and the secular commingle 
more than than they do anywhere else at 
the present day. As a study of customs 
and “ characters ”—of superstitions, adven¬ 
tures, joys, grievances, “ revivals,” and what 
not— Qordonhaven supplies an undoubted 
want in modem Scotoh literature. The 
writer has a keen eye for oddities in human 
nature, and a turn for satiric expression. 
The sketch of “Feel Bobbie,” a young man 
of weak intellect, is remarkably good. The 
Scotch in Qordonhaven, although it is as 
much a variety of dialect as Mr. Stevenson’s 
“Lallan,” is unexceptionable, the English 
not quite so. A plain writer on plain people 
and plain tilings should not use such a word 
—unlovely in any case—as “ mobocraoy.” 

William Wallacb. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Through Cyprus. By Agnes Smith. (Burst Sc 
Blackett.) Miss Smith needs no introduction 
to the numerous admirers of her Glimpses of 
Greek Life. Her new work, which tells the 
story of her travels in Cyprus, is written in the 
same pleasant and simple style. She does not 
profess to be an archaeologist, or a zoologist, 
or a sociologist, or even a politician. 
She is merely an intelligent traveller, able 
to converse with the natives in their own 
language, to sketch the scenery she passes 
through, and to describe what she has 
seen and done with freshness and ease. 
She has consequently produced a book which 
tho general reader will find full of interest, 
though the special student must look elsewhere 
for the information he wants. The earlier part 
of the volume is occupied with an account of 
Cairo and its sights, which does not present 
anything very novel. The real interest of the 
book begins when the author and her 
companion had left Beyrout for Cyprus, 
preceded by servants, tents, and a canteen. 
The idea of travelling through the island with 
tents was a new one, but the experiment proved 
on the whole to be successful. On two or three 
occasions Miss' Smith was driven by bad weather 
to seek a better shelter than that provided by 
her tent, but the storms she met with were not 
much worse than those encountered by most 
travellers in Palestine. Her chief difficulties 
were with the Cyprian muleteers; but these 
also she managed to overcome, by the exercise 
of a little taot and patience, and her preliminary 
prudence in taking with her a Syrian “ Arab ” 
to look after the tents. Those, however, who 
have travelled in Cyprus will easily understand 
the horror of the Cyprian muleteers at the size 
of the canteen they were ordered to convey. 
The illustrations attached to the volume are 
good, and the printing is excellent. There 
are very few misprints or oversights, such as 
“ElKaniset” forel-Kenlseh(p.44), “Brugsoh 
Pasha” for Brugsch-Bey (p. 40), and the 
German im for the English “ in the,” on p. 15. 
We hope Miss Smith’s work will have the effect 
of inducing Englishmen, and Englishwomen 
also, to travel through an island which is full 
of interest, and enjoys an exceptionally good 
climate during the winter and spring. 


Sketches of Life in Japan. By Major Henry 
Knollys. (Chapman & Hall.) It is not easy 
to write anything very novel about a short 
visit to Japan. A “ fugitive traveller with a 
limited time at his disposal,” as Major Knollys 
calls himself, must have extraordinary gifts of 
observation to be able to add to impressions of 
the “ beaten tracks ” of a country so often and 
so well described. We all know about jinri- 
kishas or “rickshaws,” as this author calls 
them, with their wonderful runners, of the 
tea houses with their fascinating Hebes, of the 
difficulties in procuring edible food, of the 
fleas and the sliding screens, of the cleanliness 
and good nature, the shamelessness and sim¬ 
plicity of the people, which strike all travellers. 
We have read so many times of their festivals 
and their flowers, their lanterns and fireworks, 
their inundations and conflagrations, and have 
performed so often the journey to Nikko, that 
our curiosity is not greatly roused at the 
announcement of a new book of travels in 
Japan. Almost the only novelty we can expect 
in a book like this of Major Knollys is the 
freshness with which the often described sights 
may strike a new mind. To say that Major 
Knollys’ book will be interesting to those who 
have not read many similar narratives, and will 
not be dull to those who have read them all, 
is under the circumstances a panegyric. The 
journey out is often rather weary reading; but 
Major Knollys started from Hong Kong, and 


view) to get into the middle of a typhoon, «o 
that he had no difficulty in making a spirited 
beginning. Coaling at Nagasaki, a hurried visit 
to Osaka, a description of Yokohama, and a 
trip to Miyanoshita, the journey to Nikko, an 
account of Tokio and Kioto, furnish material 
for plenty of bright description in the rest of 
the book. So far as his travels are concerned, 
and the comments interspersed, there is not 
much to add to what we have already said. He 
finds the Japanese a pleasant contrast to China¬ 
men, he thinks some of the women almost as 
beautiful as Italians, and he has the courage to 
express very plainly his unfavourable opinion 
of the architecture and carvings of Nikko and 
his di8gustat Japanese temples and priests and 
priestesses. All this will be found amusing 
enough to the ordinary reader ; but, to those 
more versed in things Japanese, the interest of 
the book will rest mainly on the Major’s 
account of the Japanese army, which he thinks 
very creditable, and in his very plain, not to say 
sickening, account of cremation at Kioto. 

The New Chum in the Queensland Bush. By 
Walter S. 8. Tyrwhitt. (Oxford: Vincent; 
London: Simpkin Marshall & Co.) This lively 
and amusing book contains in a small compass 
most of the information likely to be wanted 
about Queensland. Mr. Tyrwhitt, however, 
does not paint that colony in very attractive 
colours. To an Englishman the ordinary 
landscape of the Queensland bush is ugly and 
uninteresting to a degree; but the. worst side 
of it is the olimate. English people are apt to 
abuse theirs; but if they could 
“ realise what six months’ rainlessness can do in 
a hot oountry they would, once and for all, cease to 
oomplain about their own moist climate. A serious 
drought in Australia is, I think, without doubt, 
the greatest trouble that either farmers or graziers 
can have to contend with. In England, there are 
fine rivers and running streams everywhere. Not 
within the memory of man did an English river of 
any size ever absolutely cease to ran. In Queens¬ 
land, to see running water at all is quite 
exceptional. Even the largest rivers are seldom 
navigable for more than a few miles above the 
sea. Up country, a river means in ordinary times 
nothing better than a long chain of stagnant holes 
at the bottom of a huge river bed.” 

Then come the mosquitoes and other nocturnal 
insects that make the night hideous; but the 
day is made, if possible, more intolerable by 
swarms of flies. The author enters his pro ted; 
against the custom of sending patients far gone 
in consumption out to Australia. This is positive 
cruelty. In less serious cases of consumption 
and for asthma the Australian climate often 
effects a cure, but such cases also might well be 
cured nearer home. If a fault is to be found 
with Mr. Tyrwhitt’s book, it is the entire 
absence of dates. There is none to the title- 
pa gp or preface. He does not tell us when he. 
went to Australia, when he left it, or if he is 
still there. We only learn, incidentally, that 
he passed three years in the Queensland bush. 
He concludes with this advice, addressed to 
all who think of emigrating to Queensland: 

“ Lastly, to all classes, I would say, beware of 
lecturers on the Colonies, who let their enthusiasm 
run away with them until they produoe utterly 
false impressions in their hearers’ minds. Distrust 
high-flown descriptions wherever you meet them. 
How many people have gone out to Australia 
expecting to find an earthly paradise will never 
be known; and the higher the expectations, the 
greater the disappointment. It is the great size 
and half-developed state of the oountry and the 
want of population that makes it better than 
England for the working classes, not that it is 
more productive or pleasanter to live in.” 

Life on the Congo. By Bev. W. H. Bentley, 
(Religious Tract Society.) This little volume 
of 126 pages is an excellent text-book for those 
interested in the Congo. Its information is by 
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Africa. We should like to have heard some¬ 
thing of the Mohammedan Missions, if any 
extend so far south ; but we do not imply by 
this remark that Mr. Bentley writes in a u arrow 
or sectarian Bpirit. Quite the contrary is the 
case, and Mr. Bentley’s modesty about his own 
exploits is manifest throughout. The introduc¬ 
tion is written by the Bev. George Grenfell, 
the well-known explorer of the Upper Congo. 
The book contains a Bketch map. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The conclusion of Mr. Kinglake’s Hittory of 
the Crimean War —which the author never con¬ 
templated carrying beyond the death of Lord 
Baglan—is now at press, and may be expected 
during the coming winter. Yol. vii. will take 
up the story where the last volume dropped it— 
how many years ago ?—just after the Dattle of 
Inkerman, and will come down to the substitu¬ 
tion of Marshal Canrobert by Marshal Peliasier 
in the command of the French Army. Yol. 
viii. will cover the remaining period down to 
the death of Lord Baglan. 

Messrs. Samuel Bagster & Sons intend 
to issue a new series of Record* of the Poet, the 
first two volumes of which will appear next 

C r under the editorship of Prof. Sayoe. He 
received promises of assistance in the work 
from Mr. Le Page Benouf, Prof. Maapero, Mr. 
Budge, Mr. Pinches, Dr. Oppert, M. Amiaud 
and other distinguished Egyptian and As¬ 
syrian scholars. The new series of volumes 
will mainly differ from the well-known series 
edited by the late Dr. Birch in containing fuller 
introductions and notes, more particularly of a 
historical and geographical nature; and atten¬ 
tion will be specially drawn to the illustrations 
of Scripture afforded by the monumental records 
of the ancient East. It is proposed to publish 
translations of Egyptian and Assyrian texts in 
the same volume. 

The widow of the late Mr. E. C. Grenville 
Murray is preparing his memoirs for publica¬ 
tion. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
the book, which will be in two volumes. 

Messrs. Bichard Bentley & Son announce 
the autobiography of the late Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, an Anglo-Indian officer, who is per¬ 
haps best known for his mission to Yarkund and 
Kashgar. The volume has been seen through 
the press by his daughter, Miss Ethel Forsyth. 

MESSRS. Sonnenschein & Co., will publish 
very shortly a brochure, entitled Better Dead, 
which, by reason of its bizarre humour, is 
likely to attract considerable notice. The hero 
regards social questions from a novel and some¬ 
what startling point of view, having reached a 
profound conviction that society should be 
weeded out like a turnip field; and a number of 
prominent politicians and other notorieties are 
amusingly hit off. The titlepage will bear the 
name “ J. M. Barrio.” 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce three 
books of African travel:— Twenty-five Years in a 
Waggon in the Gold Regions, by Mr. Andrew A. 
Anderson, in 2 vols., with illustrations; The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast: their 
Beligion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, 
&c., by Major A. B. Ellis, of the First West 
India Begiment, with map; and South African 
Sketches, also by Major Ellis. 

The next volume in the series of “ Philoso¬ 
phical Classics for English readers ” will be 
Spinoza, written by Principal Caird, of Glasgow. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce 
a series of volumes, called the “Expositor’s 
Bible,” under the editorship of the Bev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, editor of the Expositor. They 
will consist of lectures upon the several books 
of the Bible, popular in form, but containing 


the latest results of critical scholarship. -The 
first of the series, to be published this month, 
is St. Mark, by the Dean of Armagh. This will 
be followed by Colossiane and Philemon, by the 
Bev. Dr. Alexander Madaren ; Genesis, by the 
Bev. Dr. Marcus Dods; I. and II. Samuel, _ by 
Prof. Blaikie; and Hebrews, by Principal 
Edwards. Among future contributors to the 
series are the names of Prof. Cheyne, Dr. 
Plummer, Bishop Barry, Bishop Alexander, 
Principal Bainy, and Prof. Milligan. 

Two new novels are announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock—viz., Cyric 
Danely; or, the Blue Hill, and Only an Advertise¬ 
ment. 

The piece from The Ingoldsby Legends chosen 
for illustration this year by Mr. Jessop is “ The 
Vulgar Boy; or. Misadventures at Mar Kite.” 
It mil be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

# It is said that The Choice of Chance, a title 
whioh has puzzled the reviewers, is by Miss 
Mary de Morgan, the author of “ On a Pin¬ 
cushion.” 

Dr. Furnivall has at press, for his Shak- 
spere Quarto Series, the facsimiles of the first 
editions of “The Contention” (1594), “True 
Tragedy ” (1595), and “ The Troublesome 
Beigne of King John ” (1591). 

A new and permanently enlarged series of 
the Quiver will be commenced in the November 
part, the price remaining the same as heretofore, 
the quantity of letterpress will be increased 
from 64 to 80 pages a month, and the magazine 
will be printed on paper of improved quality, 
in new type. 

We are asked to make a correction in the 
list of books about to be published by the 
Clarendon Press. The work on which Prof. 
Bhys is engaged will deal with the Arthurian 
Legend, not the wider subject of Celtio 
Heathendom. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term begins at Cambridge on Tuesday 
next, October 11; and at Oxford on Friday 
and Saturday of the same week. 

Dr. Pecle, university reader in philology, 
and author of Greek and Latin Philology (which 
has passed through several editions), has been 
elected to the Mastership of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, vacant by the recent death of Dr. 
Swainson. 

The election to the Lady Margaret’s Pro¬ 
fessorship of Divinity, which was likewise held 
by Dr. Swainson, has been fixed for Wednesday, 
October 26. The electors are the doctors and 
bachelors of divinity who are also members of 
the senate. Among the candidates is the Rev. 
Dr. F. J. A. Hort, now Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity. 

We understand that the reformed pronuncia 
tion of Latin, as set forth in the Cambridge 
Philological Society’s pamphlet, The Pronuncia¬ 
tion of Latin in the Augustan Period (Trubner), 
will be widely adopted in Cambridge during the 
present term. 

We hear that Prof. Peter Peterson, of 
Bombay—author of an edition of the Htto- 
padesa recently reviewed in the Academy, and 
perhaps still better known for his elaborate series 
of reports upon Sanskrit MSS. in Western India 
—is a candidate for the new deputy-professor¬ 
ship of Sanskrit at Oxford. 

Prof. Marshall will deliver a course of 
lectures at Cambridge during the coming term 
on “ Foreign Trade, Money, and Banking,” of 
which he has issued the following syllabus : 
“The causes which determine the course of foreign 
trade ; the terms on which it is carried on and the 


underselling of one oountry by another. The 
excess of England’s imports over her exports. The 
theory of money. The influence of the deprecia¬ 
tion of silver on the trade with the East. Inter¬ 
national currency. Bimatalism. The organisa¬ 
tion of credit. The English banking system and 
stock exchange.” 

Prof. Andrew Seth has been appointed to 
the combined professorship of English Litera¬ 
ture and Logic at St Andrews University, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Spenoer 
Baynes. 

Mr. Wilfred Gill, Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, will deliver, at 13, Ken¬ 
sington Square (King’s College Department for 
Ladies), on Tuesday next, at 11 a.m., an intro¬ 
ductory lecture (free), to a special course, on 
ancient moral philosophy. The subject will be: 
“ Greek Philosophy in its Bearing upon Modem 
Thought.” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN <k CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

General Literature. —“ Athletics and Football,” 
by Montagu Shearman, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions from drawings by Stanley Berkeley, and 
from instantaneous photographs by G. Mitchell, 
in the “Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes,” edited by the Duke of Beaufort 
and Alfred E. T. Watson; “The Life of 
the Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, Vis¬ 
count Stratford de Redoliffe, K.G., G.O.B., 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c.,” from his private and 
official papers, by Stanley Lane-Poole, with 
three portraits, in 2 vols.; “The Literary 
Remains of Fleeming Jenirin, F.B.SS. L. & E., 
late Professor of Engineering in the University 
of Edinburgh,” edited by Sidney Colvin, with 
a memoir by Robert Louis Stevenson, in 2 vols.; 
“Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” by Andrew 
Lang, in 2 vols.; “ Johnny Nut and the Golden 
Goose,” done into English by Andrew Lang, 
from the French of Charles Deulin, illustrated 
by Am. Lynen ; “ The Marriage of Near Kin, 
considered with respect to the Law of Nations, 
the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of 
Biology,” by Alfred H. Huth, new edition ; 

“ Biographies of Words,” by F. Max Muller, a 
series of articles reprinted from Good Words, 
with considerable additions, and a full discus¬ 
sion of the question of the original home of the 
Aryans; “ An Inquiry into Socialism,” by 
Thomas Kirkup, author of the article on 
“ Socialism ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
“Picturesque New Guinea, by J. W. Lindt, 
with fifty full-page photographic illustrations 
reproduced by the Autotype Company, strongly 
mounted on guards; “ Studies in Naval His¬ 
tory : Biographies,” by Prof. John Knox 
Laughton, of King’s College, London; “The 
History and Antiquities of Pudsey, in the West 
Riding of the County of York, with a Short 
Account of Fulneck, and Biographical Sketches 
of Eminent Natives,” by the late Simeon 
Rayner, of Pudsey, edited, with a biographical 
sketch of the author, by William Smith, illus¬ 
trated by photographs, steel and wood en¬ 
gravings; “England and Napoleon in 1803; 
being the Despatches of Lord Whitworth said 
others,” now first printed from the originals in 
the Record Office, edited, for the Royal His¬ 
torical Society, by Oscar Browning; “ From a 
Garret,” and “ Dreams to Sell: Poems,” by 
May Kendall; “Poems of Many Years and 
Many Places, 1839-1887,” by A Lifelong 
Thinker and Wanderer; “Our Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy,” by Joseph 
and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, with map and 
numerous illustrations by J. Pennell. 

Science.—" A Manual of Operative Surgery, 
having special reference to many of the Newer 
Procedures,” by Arthur E. J. Barker, of 
University College, London, with fifty-eight 
woodcuts in the text; “ A Treatise on the 
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Diseases of the Dog: being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology—especially adapted for the Use of 
Veterinary Practitioners and Students,” by Prof. 
John Henry Steel, of the Bombay Veterinaty 
College ; “ Astronomy for Amateurs: a Practi¬ 
cal Manual of Telescopic Research adapted to 
Moderate Instruments, edited by J. A. West- 
wood Oliver, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Maunder, GTubb, Gore, Denning, Franks, 
Eiger, Burnham, Capron, Backhouse, and 
others, with several illustrations; “A Course 
of Lectures on Electricity, delivered before the 
Society of Arts,” by George Forbes; “ A Text¬ 
book of Elementary Biology,” by R. J. Harvey 
Gibson, of University College, Liverpool; 
•‘Modem Theories of Chemistry,” by Prof. 
Lothar Meyer, translated from the fifth edition 
of the German by Prof. P. Phillips Bedson, of 
the Durham College of Science, and Prof. W. 
Oarleton Williams, of Firth College, Sheffield; 
‘‘The Testing of Materials of Construction,” 
embracing the description of testing machinery 
and apparatus auxiliary to mechanical testing, 
and an account of the most important researches 
on the strength of materials, by Prof. William 
Cawthome Unwin; “A Handbook for Steam 
Users: being Notes on 8team Engine and 
Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explo¬ 
sions,” by M. Powis Bale. 


MESSRS. GEOROE BELL A SONS’ 
ANNO UNOEMENTS. 

“ The British Army : its Regimental Records, 
Badges, Devices, &c.,” by Major J. H. Law- 
rence-Archer, with numerous illustrations. 
This volume has been prepared with the object 
of supplying in a handy and abridged form, 
and at a comparatively moderate price, the 
regimental records of every regiment of the 
British army, with illustrations of all the badges 
of corps, so that each regiment which already 
has its own history in extmso may place along¬ 
side of it an epitome of the history of the whole 
of the others ; “ The Story of Spenser’s Faerie 
Qaeene,” done into English prose by J. E. 
RaDbeth; “Genealogy of the Pepys Family, 
1273-1887,” compiled by Walter Courtenay 
Pepys, 250 copies only; “The Revolutionary 
Movement of 1848-49 in Italy, Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, and Germany,” with some examination 
of the previous thirty-three years, by C. 
Edmund Maurice, with an engraved frontis¬ 
piece and other illustrations; “Canute the 
Great: a Cup of Water,” two new plays by 
Michael Field; “Schumann’s Early Letters,” 
translated by M. Herbert, with a preface by 
Sir George Grove; “Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,” with a list of ciphers, 
monograms, and marks, new edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by R. E. Graves and 
Walter Armstrong, Part IX. (Par-Rub); 

“ Sophocles’ Eleotra,” with introduction and 
notes by Dr. F. A. Paley; “ Grimm’s Teutonio 
Mythology,” voL iv., containing additional 
notes and references by J. S. Stallybrass, and 
completing the work; “The Building of the 
British Islands,” a study in geographical evo 
lution, with maps, by A. J. Jukes-Browne 
“Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture,” 
by Roberts Beaumont, assistant-lecturer in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, forming the fifth 
volume of the “Technological Handbooks”; 
“The Epistle to the Romans,” with notes, 
critical and practical, by Prebendary Sadler; 
“ Sermons on Old Testament Characters,” by 
Canon Lloyd; “Frau Wilhelmine,” by Dr. J. 
Stinde, translated by Harriet F. Powell, the 
concluding volume of “ The Buchholz Family ”; 
“ Mrs. Sharpe,” by the author of “ Shadrach,” 
in 3 vols.; “ Poor Jaok,” by Capt. Marryat, 
with forty-six illustrations by Clarkson Stan¬ 
field, taken from the original woodblocks; 
“ Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments,” by the 


late Sir Samuel Ferguson, two series; “ Mathe¬ 
matical Examples: a Collection of Examples in 
Algebra, Trigonometry, &c.,” compiled with a 
view to the needs of Army and Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice Candidates, by J. M. Dyer and R. P. Smith. 
And the following additions to Bohn’s Libraries: 
“ Seneca’s Minor Essays,” newly translated by 
A. Stewart; “ Victor Hugo’s Dramatio Works,” 
edited by Mrs. Newton Crosland; “ Hoffmann’s 
Works,” translated by Major Ewing, vol. ii.; 
“ Dunlop’s History of Fiction,” with introduc¬ 
tion and supplement, bringing the work down 
to recent times, by Henry Wilson, in 2 vols.; 
“Ebers’ Egyptian Princess,” translated by 
Miss E. Buonheim; “ Heaton’s Concise History 
of Painting,” new edition, revised by W. Cosmo 
Monkhouse ; “ Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods, 
the Sea Gods, and the Dead, translated and 
edited by Howard Williams; “ The Early Diary 
of Frances Burney (Mdme. d’Arblay),” with 
notes. _ 


MESSRS. JOHN F. SHAW A CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ In Convent Walls : the Story of the Des- 

S insers,” by Emily S. Holt; “ His Adopted 
aughter; or, A Quiet Valley,” by Agnes 
Gibeme; “City Snowdrops; or, a House of 
Flowers,” by M. E. Winchester; "The Shep¬ 
herd’s Darling,” by Brenda; “ In the Dashing 
Days of Old; or, the World-wide Adventures 
of Willie Grant,” by Dr. Gordon Stables; 
“Right Onward; or, Boys and Boys,” by 
Ismay Thorn; “ Goldengates; or Rex Morti¬ 
mer’s Friend,” by M. L. Ridley; “Armour 
Clad; or, Arthur’s Victory,” by G. P. 
Dyer; “ Cousin Dora; or, Serving the 

King,” by Emily Brodie; “Over the Hills 
and Far Away,” by Mrs. Stanley Leathes; 
“ Dickie’s Secret,” by Catharine Shaw 
The Story of Little Hal and the Golden 
Gate,” by M. M. Butler; “Joyce Tregarthen; 
Obedience better than Sacrifice,” by Mrs. 


Men built him there a golden house, 
Bedight with golden stars ; 

They feasted him on golden grain, 

And wine in golden jars. 

They draped his pretty nakedness 
In richest cloth of gold, 

And set him up in buriaess. 

Where Love was bought and sold. 

And thus he led a city life, 

Forgetting his nativity; 

Since then he’s gone from bad to worse, 
From Onpid to cupidity. 

Elliot Stock. 


CIutton-Brock; “WillFoster of the Ferry,” by 
Agnes Gibeme; “ Mr. Bartholomew’s Little 
Girl; or, the Lost Image Regained,” by 

L. Marston; “ Barney : a Soldier’s Story,” by 
the author of “Young Ishmael Conway”; 
“ Dora Ashley ; or, the Patienoe of Hope,” by 

M. Irwin; “ Tim’s Treasure, and how he Found 
it,” by Alice Lang; “Acting on the Square,” 
by H. Boultwood; “ Charlie’s Success,” by 
M. Seymour; “ His Servants who Serve,” by 
Eleanor Grant; “Left Behind; or, a Summer 

Exile,” by J. Chappell; “ One Day; or, 
Viola’s Wanderings,” by M. Chapman; 
Large Thought in a Large Word,” a new 
packet of the “ Something for Sunday ” series, 
forty-eight ontlme texts on card and paper, by 
Catharine Shaw. Three New Issues are to be 
added to “Shaw’s Home Series.”: “Little 
Freddie,” by E. Everett Green ; “Aunt Hester, 
and Why we Loved Her ” ; “ Nobody’s Lad,” 
by Leslie Keith. The annual volume of “ Our 
Darlings,” edited by Dr. Bamardo, containing 
coloured illustrations, pictures on every page, 
and attractive stories. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CUPID’S DECADENCE. 

Ik ancient days, when all was young, 
And Love and Hope were rife, 

Dan Cupid fed on rustio fare, 

And lived a country life. 

He rose betimes at break of day, 

And round the country harried: 

Upatirring hearts that were unwed, 
And soothing down the married. 

But then, on wider mischief bent, 

He hied him to the city; 

And finding znuoh to suit his taste, 
He stayed there—more’s the pity. 


THE “HENRY IRVING SHAKSPERE.” 

Messes. Blackie & Son announce a new 
illustrated edition of the works of Shakspere, 
under the joint editorship of Mr. Henry Irving 
and Mr. Frank A. Marshall, with the assistance 
of other Shaksperian scholars for special plays. 
The illustrations are by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

In addition to his share in the editorial work, 
Mr. Irving contributes a general introduction, 
the object of which is to show that Shakspere 
was a practical playwright, and that his plays 
were designed above all things for the stage. 
He proves how little warrant there was for the 
mutilation to which the dramas were subjected 
during the eighteenth and earlier part of the 
nineteenth centuries, and takes up a strong 
position in favour of giving them the oom- 
pletest possible setting. 

The text is given entire, without garbling 
or mutilation. It has been subjected to 
critical and careful scrutiny; and in doubt¬ 
ful or corrupt passages the best readings 
of former editors have been adopted, or new 
and preferable readings substituted, the grounds 
for and against all changes of importance being 
fully set forth in the notes. To each play is 
appended a synopsis of original emendations 
adopted in it or proposed by the editor. A 
new feature is that each play is printed so as 
to furnish readers with an acting edition, 
arranged by Mr. Irving on the principle of 
preserving as much of the correct text as can 
be presented within a reasonably limited time. 

A simple line in the margin indicates the 
passages which are not essential for public or 
private representation. 

The introduction prefixed to each play is 
divided into three sections: the first of these 
takes up the literary history of the play; the 
second treats of. its stage history, giving some 
account of the chief occasions on which it luts 
been performed, with the names of the principal 
actors; the third consists of critical remarks 
on the subject, construction, and characters of 
the play, with an estimate of its merits as com¬ 
pared with others of Shakspere’s dramas. 

The notes to the plays are very numerous, 
difficult passages being discussed in them, and, 
if possible explained; while a great many 
subjects useful to the full understanding of the 
text are also elucidated. Many points are 
made clear that have been left untouched by 
former commentators; and the needs of the 
general reader, and not merely of the Shak- 
sperean student, have been always kept in view. 
Rare words and phrases are illustrated by quo¬ 
tations from Shakspere himself or his contem¬ 
poraries; and passages from the old writers 
who have furnished the poet with some of his 
materials are often reproduced verbatim. The 
notes to the historical plays, or those in which 
historical personages largely figure, comprise 
brief biographical accounts of suoh personages. 
All the more important notes are plaoed at the 
end of each play, but there are also many foot¬ 
notes given on the pages below the text. These 
comprise explanations of words which are 
obsolete or used in peculiar significations; also 
translations of Latin, Frenoh, It a l i a n, or other 
foreign words employed. Peculiarities of pro- 
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nunoiation are often pointed out in the foot¬ 
notes, special attention being devoted to the 
requisites of rhythm and metre. 

To each play is appended a list of words that 
ocour only in that play—a feature that has a 
very interesting bearing on the literature with 
which Shakspere s mind was imbued at various 
periods of ms career, and, indirectly, on the 
question of his being joint-author only of some 
of the plays. Each play is also furnished with 
a time analysis, showing the probable period of 
time covered by each scene and act, and the 
length of any intervals supposed to elapse in 
the course of representation. 

The illustrations have been drawn expressly 
for this edition by Mr. Gordon Browne, and 
are reproduced in facsimile of the original 
drawing. They will consist of thirty-seven 
full-page etchings, representing one of the 
more important scenes in each play, and 
above 550 designs placed in the text at the 
passages they illustrate. In further illustration, 
sketch maps will accompany certain of the 
plays, showing the countries in which, and the 
chief places where, the action is supposed to 
occur. 

The edition will be issued in eight volumes, 
small quarto, the first of which is announced to 
appear on November 15. An tdition de luxe, 
limited to 150 copies, will be issued concurrently, 
choicely printed on highly finished paper, royal 
quarto, with India proofs of the etchings. 
Every copy will be numbered, and orders will 
be acoepted only for the entire set of eight 
volumes. 
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00RRESP0NDEN0E. 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ BMBELIF.” 

Melbourne, Victoria: Aug. 23,1887. 

This word embelif occurs in Chaucer’s treatise 
on the “ Astrolabe,” and apparently not else¬ 
where. Chaucer speaks of embelif oriaonte, 
embelif cercle, embelif angle, in opposition to 
rihte oriaonte, riht cercle, riht angle. The mean¬ 
ing of the word ia obviously “oblique,” 
“ slanting." 

Prof. Skeat, in the glossarial index to the 
edition of the “Astrolabe” prepared by him 
for the Early English Text Society, declares 
himself unable to conjecture to what language 
it belongs, and adds: “ It looks like an extra¬ 
ordinary corruption of the word oblique .” 

In the early French romances (e.g., in the 
Lancelot du Lac ) I have frequently come across 
an old word— belt, belie, or belif —used as a term 
of heraldry, in the sense of “ slantwise.” This 
word is derived by Paulin Paris from Latin 
obliquua (the form belt/ being accounted for by 
the consonantalisation of the u—obliqvus ); and 
this etymology has been accepted, I believe, by 
M. A. Darmesteter, and other recent authorities. 
Surely embelif, then, is simply the French en 
belif, from Latin in obliquo. 

If this be the case, it is primarily an adverb; 
and it is noteworthy that Chaucer several times 
so employs it: e.g., in part ii., § 28, he says: 
“Thise same signes . . . ben doped tortuos 
signes or kroked signes for they arisen embelif 
on oure Orisonte.” 

With regard to the word belie or belif, I may 
add that Cotgrave, Littre, and others, explain 
it as meaning red, gules —“Terme de blason. 
Couleur rouge, dite aussi gueules,” says Littre, 
without giving any etymology. That this is 
inoorrect is shown not only by the derivation of 
the word, but also by the fact that one reads of 
“ bandes de belie blanches.” The expression 
“bande de belie ” seems to mean simply what 
we call in heraldry a “bend,” without any 
reference to colour. Paget Toynbee. 

Cambridge: Oct. 6,1887. 

Permit me to add that the above etymology 
has been kindly pointed out to me more than 


once since the appearance of my edition of 
Chaucer’s “ Astrolabe ” in 1872, though I have 
taken no opportunity of publishing it. My 
difficulty consisted in not recognising the pre¬ 
position en as forming a part of the word. 

Mr. Fitzedward Hall long ago sent me a 
quotation, showing that the word occurs again 
in Lydgate, though I dare say he took it from 
Chaucer. Lydgate uses the phrase “ and by 
embelif toumynge ”; the original of which is 
to be found at fol. cxxxvii., back, of De Guille- 
ville’s “ Romant des troia pelerinages,” ed. 
1500—“ et par obliques tonrnemens.” 

Further information is to be had by consult¬ 
ing Godefroy’s Old-French Dictionary, s.v. 
belif. He gives quotations for the phrases a 
btslif, de belif, and en belif, all in the sense of 
“ across.” Thus “ ii voies en belif la terre,” 
*•«., two ways across the land, occurs in Raoul 
de Boun, Le Livere des Reis de Brittanie (see 
P. Meyer, Bullet, de la Soc. des A. T., 1878, 
P- HO). Walter W. Skeat. 

[The radical is treated in the New English 
Dudionary, under the form Belef, with two 
quotations for a belef, as an adverbial phrase, 
in sense “obliquely, aslant, scarf wise,” and 
with a reference to Chaucer’s Embelife. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Murray a ' belef represents Old 
French d belif, beslif (late Latin type • bis-liquus 
=obliquus), cf. French beslong, Mediaeval Latin 
beslongus='Laiin oblongus. — Ed. Academy.] 


THE IRISH MSS. IN THE FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
DUBLIN. 

London: Sept. 22,1887. 

In No. 5 of the OSttingische gel'hrte Anzeigen 
(March 1, 1887) Herr Prof. Doctor Heinrich 
Zimmer, who presently fills to overflowing the 
chair of Sanskrit in the University of Greif- 
swald, for the second time does me the honour 
to mention my name; and in a manner which 
for the second time leaves nothing to be 
desired on the score of gratuitous personal 
impertinence. 

To-day I will only deal with a certain 
proposition based upon the postulate da er 
wenig damn verstand, and will on the spot, 
and in Dr. Zimmer’s own individuality, demon¬ 
strate not merely what wenig davon verstehen is, 
but the full force of durchaus und durchaus gar 
nichts davon verstehen. This learned person has 
ever since 1881 been fairly running amuck : it 
is now high time that, as he passes in his 
wild career, he should be lassoed, brought 
up short and in some small measure put upon 
his defence. 

In the library of the Franciscan Conwnt, 
Merchant’s Quay, Dublin, there is a very fine 
copy on vellum of the famous Agcdlamh na 
Senorach, or “ Dialogue of the Ancient Men.” 
Bibliographical details being beside the present 
question, it will suffice to say that this MS. 
has all the appearanoe of having been written 
in the fifteenth century. It contains many 
marginalia, apparently written by successive 
proprietors or readers, and of these memoranda 
one bears date 1684 (not as Dr. Zimmer prints, 
1589). Bnt at the end of the codex are several 
short compositions in the cursive hand of the 
early seventeenth centnry. Let us consider Dr. 
Zimmer’s treatment of one of these, which in 
the above-mentioned paper he prints thus : Mo 
mheallacht ort a Phinn, darlind atdoi goholc mar 
nach (?) bfuarustu regies, ata in lebran fein goholc. 
Here is what the MS. shows luce clarius, to use 
the doctor’s own stock phrase: 

“ Mo mhallacht ort a phinn. 
dar linn ataoi go hole, 
mar nach hhfuaras thu re gilt, 
ata in lehhrdnfein go hole.” 

This quatrain, which is in the spoken language 
of the present day, he has taken for a hit of 
prose. He has run the words together to please 
himself, instead of leaving 4 them as Hie scribe 
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and composer wrote them and I here print 
them; while, lor the word mallacht “ a corse ” 
he substitutes meallacht, the abstract noun of 
the adjective meallach “ gratus, amenus.” 
Other discrepancies 1 pass by, and come at once 
to a delicious little commentary appended to 
the Irish stanza. This I take the liberty to 
translate: 

“If you consider that numerous episodes of the 
text treat of the gallant adventures of Finn Mac 
Cumail, of Ossian, of Gailte and of other heroes, 
you will comprehend how an austerely minded 
friar could, in a fit of ascetic zeal, suffer himself 
to be so far carried away as to use the words 1 be 
cursed 0 Fingal, [the italics are mine] and to call 
the MS. ‘ a bad book.’ ” 

Now for a modest super-commentary. 

The Irish lines literally rendered = “ my 
curse on thee 0 pen. In my opinion thou art 
bad. As I did not get hold of thee to mend 
thee. The little book itself is bad’’ (i.e., the 
book has suffered). Here a phinn, the voca¬ 
tive of peann, “ a pen,” has been taken for 
a Fhinn, the vocative of Fionn, a proper name. 

A truly portentous blunder on the part of one \ 
who not only professes to be a master in 
Israel where abstruse philological problems 
are involved, but to possess practically and 
fluently the living language, seeing that a 
phinn is pronounced a Jinn, whereas o Fhinn 
sounds a Inn (“ fh ” being everywhere 
quiesoent). The attempt to hold up the 
Ossianic heroes as a gang of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury eoureurt de ruellcs is rich in the extreme; 
in fact, among the many “pot-shots” that 
Dr. Zimmer has made in the Irish preserves 
he has never made a more egregrious miss 
than at this little poem. That is saying a 
good deal, but so it is. To cap the whole 
matter, there is in the same collection a paper 
MS. written in 1626-27 by Hugh O’Dogherty 
and Niall O’Kane, members of the Irish Fran¬ 
ciscan community in the Low Countries. Of 
this volume one portion is a transcript of the 
aforesaid vellum MS. (No 12), the rest consists 
of Ossianic poems. Those two good brothers 
of St. Francis were not, I fear, quite up to Dr. 
Zimmer’s standard of propriety, for, though 
their book contains various marginalia, there 
is nothing to show that either of them “ turned 
a hair ” during the writing of it, and for the 
best of reasons: there was nothing in their sub¬ 
ject matter to call forth any manifestation of 
asketischer Ei/er. Again, inside the end board 
of this MS. is a memorandum in Irish which 
I here translate: “Of this book the poor 
brother, Donall Maglone, had (permissu superi¬ 
orum) the use in the year of the Lord’s Age 
1792.” 

The Ossianio poems in this codex number 
sixty-nine. Dr. Zimmer prints the initial lines 
of all, and a careful collation of his paper with 
the orginal M8. shows that he has given fifty- 
one out of sixty-nine inaccurately. In some 
instances his errors are very serious, e.g., for 
diabhdn caill “ a cradle or crib of hazel ” of 
the MS., he prints cliabdn cuil “a cradle of 
incest ” ; for a bhend net nuabharr we get abend 
nan uabar, the former meaning “ O hill of the 
bright summits,” the latter “O hill of the 
pride ”; and the mistake is intensified by putting 
uabar “ pride ” in the gen. pi., which is as much 
against usage as “ prides ” would be in 
English. These all are no slips of the pen; 
they proceed from ignorance of the language. 
A man may do a good deal, and do it well, 
with the “ prehistoric accent ” and other 
abstruse matters, but translating is quite 
another affair. Dr. Zimmer has here printed a 
great many marginalia from these two Francis¬ 
can M8S. I have translated one of them for 
him and challenge him to translate the others, 
immediately and without appealing to the good 
nature of my friend Mr. Hennessy, or of any 
one else who really “knows Irish.” 


With one portion of Dr. Zimmer’s paper I am 
happy to be able in the fullest sense of the 
word to agree, and that is where he acknow¬ 
ledges the great kindness and courtesy of the 
Franciscan brethren on Merchant’s Quay, 
which (not for the first time) I too experienced 
last month, when I chanced to spend a few 
days in Dublin. 

Standish H. O’Grady. 


“VABIAE LE0TI0NE8.” 

Clifton: Oct. *, 1887. 

In your reviewer’s very kind notice of A 
Second School Poetry Book (Academy, Sep¬ 
tember 10) he refers, nevertheless, to the 
“ unpardonable blot ” of gods for birds in Love¬ 
lace’s poem “To Althea.” The poem was 
copied from Southey’s British Poets, which has 
the reading gods ; and that this was not an 
oversight on Southey’s part is shown by an 
English Anthology of the last century, whose 
compiler (I do not know whether for the first 
time) suggests birds for gods and linnet-like 
conjined for like committed linnets as improve¬ 
ments on the reading of the edition of 1649 
(I presume the first), published nine years 
before the author’s death. And I see that Mr. 
Palgrave, in his last edition of the “ Golden 
Treasury,” has substituted gods for the birds of | 
the previous editions, with the following note : 

“ Qods ; thus in the original; Lovelace, in his 
fanciful way, making here a mythological 
allusion. Birds, commonly substituted, is 
without authority.” 

Kingsley’s line, " Was never salmon got that 
shone so fair,” in which, I remember, got was 
quoted as a misprint in your review of the first 
book, was copied from the complete edition of 
Kingsley’s poems published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan, and was, I am told, so written by him, 
and afterwards altered without his sanction. 

Near for ne'er in Wordsworth’s “ Solitary 
Reaper ” is, of course, a misprint, and I am 
much obliged to your reviewer for pointing it 
out. M. A. Woods. 

The reviewer confesses his fault. He can only 
offer the following explanation, for what it may 
be worth. 

As to Lovelace’s poem, he had consulted 
Prof. Henry Morley’s anthology of Cavalier 
and Puritan song entitled The King and the 
Commons (1868), the compiler of which somewhat 
ostentatiously avers (Introduction, pp. xxi.- 
xxii.) that, in order to avoid misprints and the 
liberties of previous editors, “ where he did not 
himself possess original editions to quote from, 
he looked for them in the reading room of the 
British Museum.” And yet he gives (p. 51) 

“ The birds that wanton in the air.” 

It must be admitted that “ gods ” agrees better 
with the conceit in the two first lines of the 
same stanza: 

“ When love with unoonfined wings 
Hovers within my gates.” 

A curious example of the fatal facility of 
misquotation may be found in the case of this 
very poem in the current number of the Fort¬ 
nightly Review (p. 581), where Mr. Edwin 
Arnold is represented as entitling it “To Althea 
in Prison,” ascribing it to Lord Lovelace, and 
making both the second and fourth lines of the 
first stanza end with “ gates.” However, Mr. 
Edwin Arnold does give “ gods.” 

As to the line in “ The Sands of Dee,” the 
reviewer had consulted the collected edition of 
Kingsley’s poems published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan in 1884, uniform with the Eversley 
edition of the novels. This has (p. 103) the 
oommon reading: 

“ Was never salmon yst that shone so fair.” 
Here again it must be admitted that “ got ” has 
a Kingsleian smack. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Oat. 10,8 p.m. Royal Academy: "Anatomy, 
Introductory,” by Prof. John Marshall. 

Wednesday, Oct. is, 8 p.m Mloroeoopioal: "Twenty- 
four new b pedes of Rotifera," by Mr. P. H. Goese; 
“ Observations on the Metamorphoses of Amoebae 
and Aotlnophrys,” by Mr. 0. B. Beaumont 

Fbiday, Oot. 14 ,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Bones 
of the Human Body,’’ 1., by Prof. John Marshall. 


SCIENCE. 

A JTEW CBITICA1 THE0BT OF TfiE “ CULEX.” 

“Studien auf dem Gebiete der Bomischen 
Poesie und Metrik.” Yon Dr. Richard 
Hildebrandt.—I. Vergil’s Culex. (Leip- 
zig ') 

This work appears to be the first instalment 
of a series of more or less elaborate studies on 
Roman poetry. In it, for the first time, I 
believe, the Culex is subjected to a minute 
examination of the thorough-going German 
kind, as will be obvious to anyone who com¬ 
pares its 176 pages with the slight discussion 
given to the same poem in Ribbeck’s Appendix 
Vergiliana. The only work known to me 
which can claim to speak with equal minute¬ 
ness on any of the Vergiliah opuscula (I do 
not include here the Aetna ) is Niike’s admir¬ 
able monograph on the Dirae, published 
posthumously in 1847. But the scope of 
flake’s work is wholly different from the 
scope of Dr. Hildebrandt’s. Nake was no 
sceptic. He accepted the view of Scaliger 
that the Dirae was by Valerius Cato, and was 
in no sense of the word a follower of the 
destructive school of criticism. Dr. Hilde¬ 
brandt, on the contrary, deals with the Culex 
as the theologians of Germany have dealt in 
successive schools with the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures. His book may fairly 
be compared with these, and may, therefore, 
be thought in some senses to mark a new 
period in the development of criticism as 
applied to these opuscula. 

Suetonius tells us that Lucan in the preface 
to one of his works, when comparing himself 
with Vergil, ventured to say “ et quantum 
mihi restat • ad Culicem ! ”—words which, 
whether explained with Ribbeck “ how much 
younger am I than the author of the Culex ,” 
or, with Hildebrandt, “ how far inferior is my 
work to the Culex,” prove that a poem known 
as Culex, and ascribed to Vergil’s youth, was 
read and considered to be genuine m the time 
of Nero. Statius, in the preface to his first 
book of Silvas, ranks the Culex with the 
Batrachomyomachia as the juvenile perform¬ 
ances of two great poets; and in his Oeneth- 
liaeon Lucani speaks of certain works of Lucan 
as composed ante annos Culieis Maroniani, i.e., 
before the age at which Vergil wrote his 
Culex. Martial, viii. 56.20, and again xiv. 185, 
mentions the Culex as preliminary to the 
Aeneid. 

It is certain, therefore, that, as early as 
the first half of the first century a.d., a 
poem called Culex was in circulation which 
was ascribed to Vergil’s youth. This agrees 
with the statements of Servius (Prolegom. to 
Aeneid), and Suetonius, if he be the author of 
the Vita Vergilii known as Donatus’s, that 
among the works popularly attributed to 
Vergil was a Culex. 

Was this poem, which was read by Lucan, 
Statius, Martial, Suetonius, Servius, identical 
with the Culex that has come down to us 
in many MSS., some of them as early as the 
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ninth century? Dr. Hildebrandt’s reply to 
this question is that our Culex contains what 
was the original poem, plus a vast amount of 
posteriorly superinduced padding. He traces 
in the 414 verses of the extant poem two 
distinct hands—one the genuine Yergil, as we 
may imagine him in early youth ; the other a 
Christian of a much later, perhaps a post- 
Augustinian, time. The genuine portions are 
marked by a careful, almost photographic, 
reproduction of nature and natural objects; 
the superinduced additions by a pedantic, 
lamp-laboured, tasteless accumulation of 
mythological stories and personages. What 
there is in them of nature-description is got 
from books. The language, too, is faulty and 
might come from an imitator of Yergil, never 
from Vergil himself—even at the age of six¬ 
teen. Christian influences are discernible, and 
the doctrine of Purgatory is not obscurely 
adumbrated. And these forged additions form 
by far the larger part of our extant Oulex. 
The genuine poem of Yergil which lies em¬ 
bedded in them consists of ninety-six verses 
only; a centre and two side-wings, which are 
symmetrically grouped 24 + 48+24. 

The first side-section consists of two seg¬ 
ments, each of twelve verses, 45-57 (omitting 

v. 50), 98-109. The centre or nucleus, which 
comprises the main action of the poem—* 
the approach of the serpent, the description 
of its body, its preparation for attacking the 
goat-herd, the waking of the goat-herd by the 
gnat’s timely sting, the tumult of the goat¬ 
herd’s feelings, his energetic and instantaneous 
defence by means of a strong sapling, the 
death of the serpent, the renewed and now 
secure sleep of the goat-herd, the appe trance 
to him in a dream of the gnat’s ghost—all 
this, narrated in language which (with some 
trifling alterations) is not unworthy of the 
author of the Eclogues, Georgies, and Aeneid, 
comprises vv. 157-201, 206-209. The second 
side-section, like the former, is made up of 
two segments: vv. 210-212, 223-231, and 

w. 3B5-387, 390—| of 395 with £ of 411 
(*.«., a compounded verse), 412-414. This 
second side-wing contains (1) the complaint 
of the gnat, which had lost its life in saving 
the life of the goat-herd, and now craves the 
reward of this kind interference; (2) the con¬ 
struction by the grateful goat-herd of a tomb, 
accompanied by an appropriate inscription. 
Both (l) and (2) consist of twelve verses each. 

This result will not astonish anyone fami¬ 
liar with much German and some Dutch criti¬ 
cism ; nor, indeed, with Peerlkamp’s almost 
forgotten analysis of the Odes of Horaoe. I 
have found Dr. Hildebrandt’s similar analysis 
of the Culex interesting. It is marked 
throughout by care, patience, and a fair 
amount of research; but convincing it is not. 
It is very difficult to imagine, e.g., any poet, 
much more the young Yergil, rushing so very 
literally in medias res as to begin with the 
abrupt, “Propulit e stabulis ad pabulalaeta 
capellas Pastor,” &c. Compare this with 
what our Oulex actually gives us, “ Lusimus, 
Octaui, gracili modulante Thalia.” Most 
readers of poetry will probably side with me 
in preferring this to what Dr. Hildebrandt 
would offer us. But he is not content with 
cutting away our existing exordium of twenty 
verses; the invocation to Apollo, Pales, and 
Octavius whioh follows it is condemned also, 
partly as inconsistent in its grandiloquence 


with' the self-disparaging tone of the first 
exordium, and partly as an obvious imitation 
of the opening lines of the Aetna. To this 
criticism I must demur. The two invocations 
perhaps bear traces of being known, the one 
to the author of the other; but there is 
nothing to show that the invocation of the 
Aetna preceded that of the Culex, though no 
doubt the sancte puer of Cul. 26 could hardly 
have been written by young Yergil to young 
Octavius. It might, I think, have been 
written soon after the battle of Actium; it 
might well have been written ten years later. 
To say that it has a Christian look, and that 
its author thought of Vergil’s relation to 
Octavius as of 8. John the Baptist to Jesus 
Christ, is to trifle with criticism. Meanwhile, 
let us be grateful to Dr. Hildebrandt for 
fixing our attention on a point which may 
help us to a different theory from his, viz., 
that the Culex was not by Yergil, young, 
middle-aged, or old, but by a junior con¬ 
temporary, familiar with all Vergil’s works, 
and writing at a time when Augustus, if not 
yet actually deified, was habitually treated as 
divine. 

Again, I cannot feel the difference which 
Dr. Hildebrandt draws between the faultless 
96 genuine, and the 318 spurious, verses. 
Take, for instance, the passage O bona pas- 
toris (58-97), in which the life of the country 
is eulogised, and to whioh the famous counter, 
part in Georgia II., O fortunatos nimium 
obviously supplied the leading motifs. Our 
critic finds this ideal picture in our Culex so 
far removed from the actual life of goat-herds 
as to be quite inconsistent with the exact, 
minute, almost severe, drawing from life of 
the real Culex. He might just as well say 
that the minute directions about planting 
trees in Georgic II. could not have been 
written by the author of the idyllic, utterly 
unreal picture of country happiness with 
which the same Georgic ends. Or, again, 
to take a specific instance, the verse Tvndebant 
tenero uiridantia gramina morsu is pronounced 
spurious (1) because there could have been no 
green grass on the hills at midsummer, (2) 
because goats do not bite tenderly, but witfi 
a sharp jerk. I hope I shall not be thought 
presumptuous if I ask Dr. Hildebrandt 
whether his observation of the goat and its 
ways is actual, or got from books, because the 
most exact descriptions given by the pro- 
foundest observers of nature can only be 
general—place, time, conditions of weather 
or body, produce variations which are excep¬ 
tional and particular. Can anyone believe 
that an Italian, to whom the goat is a familiar 
object, would speak of its cropping the herbage 
with a tender bite if he had not witnessed it ? 

I confess that to me the fact of such a 
description occurring in a poem elsewhere 
remarkable for its aocuracy of observation, far 
from suggesting any such inference as Dr. 
Hildebrandt draws from it, would be a reason 
for distrusting those mere general impressions 
which alone books can convey. 

But there is so much to say that I must 
reserve what else I have to object for the 
pages of the Classical Review. 

Robiksok Ellis. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
American Journal of Mathematics. VoL ix , 
No. 4. (Baltimore.) In this number we have 
abstracts of xxv. to xxxii. of Prof. Sylvester’s 
lectures on “The Theory of Reciprocants ” 
(pp. 297-352). This present course is promised 
to be concluded in a subsequent number. Our 
previous notes have sufficiently indicated that 
these lectures form a remarkable contribution 
to the higher mathematics, and that they have 
already led to much good work among the 
younger mathematicians in the University of 
Oxford. The memoir that follows (pp. 353- 
380), “ Sur une Classe de Nombres remarqua- 
bles,” by M. Maurice d’Ocagne, is on a class 
of numbers which the mathematician comes 
across again and again, and which, like 
Bernoulli’s and Euler’s numbers, “ jouent un 
role important dans maintes formulas d’analyse.” 
Arrange the numbers in rows and columns 
(as on a chessboard), then the fourth and fifth 
rows are 1, 7, 6, 1 ; 1, 15, 25, 10, 1; where 
15 = 2-7 + 1, 25 = 3-6 + 7; 10 = 41 + 6, and 
so on, the law of formation being now obvious. 
Many interesting results are collected in the 
memoir. The number (and volume) doses 
with “ Extraits de Deux Lettres addressees 5 
M. Craig par M. Hermite (sur la Formule de 
Fourier, sur une Formule de Gauss, and sur une 
Formule de Weierstrass) ” and “ Two Proofs of 
Cauchy’s Theorem,” by F. Franklin. 

Higher Algebra; a sequel to Elementary 
Algebra for Schools. By H. S. Hall and S. R. 
Knight. (Macmillan.) This, as its title indi¬ 
cates, is the advanced volume promised by our 
authors on the appearance of their school text¬ 
book, and is as admirably adapted for college 
students as its predecessor was for sohools. It 
is a well-arranged and well-reasoned-out 
treatise, and contains much that we have not 
met with before in similar works, though the 
writers admit their indebtedness to Dr. Tod- 
hunter’s treatise. For instance, we note as 
specially good the articles on convergency and 
divergency of series, on the treatment of 
series generally, and the treatment of con¬ 
tinued fractions. The subject of probability 
is very intelligibly treated on the lines of 
Whitworth’s Choice and Chance ; and much more 
matter is introduced, for which our authors are 
indebted to the advioe of the Bev. T. C. 
Simmons, whose contributions on this branch 
of algebra are well known to readers of the 
Educational Times. Determinants have their 
now usual niche, and a good part of the book 
is taken up with those parts of the theory of 
equations whioh of late years have crept into 
scholarship examination papers. A clearly 
written text, a large store of well-chosen 
examples, good print, and handy size, leave 
little, if aught, to be desired by the student. 
The book is almost indispensable, and will be 
found to improve upon acquaintance. 

. Elementary Trigonometry. By the Rev. T. 
Roach. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
work does not call for any special remark. 
The author has “ endeavoured to explain care¬ 
fully each step, and to slur over no difficulty,” 
and so, we would hope, do other writers. We 
cannot say that the book is better than any 
other on the same subj ect; but it is a good text¬ 
book, and the matter is clearly put. There is, as 
in most other similar works, a large store of ex¬ 
amples, many of which are given as parts of 
the examination papers in which they were 
originally set. The appearance of the volume 
is such as we are used to in works from the 
Oxford Press. 

Four-Figure Mathematical Tables: com¬ 
prising Logarithmic and Trigonometrical 
Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, 
and Reciprocals. By J. T. Bottomley. (Mac¬ 
millan.) A handy and compact collection 
likely to be very serviceable to physicists and 
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others. At the end is a collection of useful 
formulas and constants. We would suggest 
that a few lines should bs devoted to the 
powers and reciprocal powers of ». 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By J. Hamblin 
Smith. (Rivingtons.) These are “ arranged 
and adapted to the sections” in the same 
author’s treatise on arithmetic, and form a use¬ 
ful means of testing a pupil’s knowledge after 
he has read the bookwork corresponding to 
any particular exercise. Answers are given at 
the end. 


TRUBNER’S “ ORIENTAL SERIES .” 

The following new volumes are announced by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co. as in preparation in their 
“ Oriental Series 

A seoond series of “ Linguistic and Oriental 
Essays,” written between the years 1847 and 
1887, by Dr. B. N. Cast, bon. secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, with six maps; a second 
series of “ Miscellaneous Papers relating to 
Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago.” re¬ 
printed for the Straits branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from the Journals of the Royal 
Asiatic, Bengal Asiatic, and Royal Geographical 
Societies, Ac., edited by Dr. R. Rost, librarian 
to the India Offioe, in 2 vols., with several 
special indexes; an English edition of “ Albe- 
rfini’s India,” containing a preface, translation 
of the Arabic Text, notes, and indexes, by Prof. 
Edward Sachau, of Berlin, in 2 vols ; “ Essays 
on the Intercourse of the Chinese with Western 
Countries in the Middle Ages and on Kindred 
Subjects,” by Dr. E. Breitschneider, physician 
to the Russian Legation at Pekin ; “ The Life 
of Hinen Tsiang, by the Shamans Hwui Li and 
Yen-tsung,” forming a sequel to the “ Si-yu- 
ki,” with a preface, containing an aooount of 
the works of I-Tsing, by Prof. Samuel Beal, 
of University College, London ; “A Sketch of 
the Modern Languages of Oceania,” by Dr. 
R. N. Oust, being a companion volume to the 
same author's “ Modern Languages of the 
East.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HYKSOS. 

Plymouth: Oct. 3.168?. 

It is with great satisfaction that I note so 
sound an authority as Dr. Taylor publishing 
his belief in a Turanian element of Egyptian 
population—a view which also finds expression 
in his Etruscan Researches. It is equally satis¬ 
factory to find that he regards the Hittites (or 
their chiefs, at least) as Mongolian. Since 1883 
I have constantly urged this view in opposition 
to that which would make them Alarodian. I 
find that more than one scholar now admits the 
Mongolian theory to be correofc. 

The only point on which it appears to me 
that farther light is required concerns the 
antiquity of the Turanian element in Egypt. 
There are at least 200 Tartar words in the 
Egyptian dictionary, and some of these are 
traced to the time of the earliest monuments. 
It seems to me, also, that a Tartar type may 
be recognisable in the early wooden statues and 
other representations of Egyptians long before 
the Hyksos period. The question is, I think, 
worthy of farther study. 

The question whether the Tartar language of 
the Hittites is to be compared with Akkadian 
depends on our estimate of the character of 
that language. I do not find that any ex¬ 
haustive comparison seems to have been 
attempted; but I do find that in some 800 
cases the Akkadian words determined by Lenor- 
mant and Delitzsoh are easily oomparable with 
Tartar roots. 

0 . R. Coupes. 


THE FINNIC ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 

St. John’s College, Oxford: Oct. 1,188?. 

The subject of Canon Isaac Taylor’s paper 
before the British Association, of which an 
abstract appeared in the Academy of Sep¬ 
tember 17, is so interesting and important that 
perhaps I may venture, though having no 
claims to speak with authority, to mention 
what at first sight seem serious difficulties in 
the way of accepting it. 

In the first place, if the looation of the 
primitive Aryan raoe in Finland be correct, 
should we not have expected that the Finnish 
language would stand in much the same 
relation to the Teutonic languages as a whole, 
as Gothic does to the Scandinavian group F I 
mean that just as Gothic is most closely allied 
to the latter, but forms in certain respects a 
transition to the other branches of the Teutonic 
languages, so Finnish would resemble most 
closely the Teutonic languages in their most 
primitive words, but form a transition between 
them and the Slavonic, Celtic, and other 
branches of Aryan family ? But what do we 
actually find? We get in Finnish, to begin 
with, a very large number of words which stand 
in an almost unvarying phonetic relationship 
to corresponding words in Gothic, Swedish, or 
Icelandic. Now, as many of these are un¬ 
doubtedly loan-words, borrowed by the Fins 
from their known constant intercourse with 
Sweden from a far distant date (and I think 
Canon Isaac Taylor admits as much), is it not 
reasonable to suppose that all words whioh 
only differ from Swedish, Gothic, or Icelandic 
in their regular phonetic differences are words 
borrowed from the same source ? But this, if 
admitted, would at once cut at the root of the 
theory, because such a word as kulta, “ gold,” 
for instanoe, must then be considered a loan¬ 
word. The changes of g into k, and d into t. 
take place, without a single exception, I 
believe, in words borrowed from Swedish. In 
the same way words appear to have been 
borrowed from other sources from a very early 
date. Is it not extremely likely, for example, 
that suola (“ salt ”) is after all only the Russian 
sol F The change of o into no is regular in 
borrowed Swedish words, as in tuoli (’‘seat”) 
from stol. We seem hardly then justified in 
saying that gold and salt were articles known 
to the primitive Fins. 

In the second place, besides these loan¬ 
words, we get a very large number of others 
which have no obvious connexion with any 
Aryan words. These comprise nearly all those 
likely to be used by a primitive people in a state 
of civilisation corresponding very nearly to that 
of the Swedes in their Bronze Age. Such are 
the names of all the common domestic animals, 
exoept lammas (“ sheep ”) and pukki (“ buck ”); 
but there are also several Finnish names for 
these animals in different states of sex, age, &o. 
Such are also the words for a house and its 
neoessary parts, as distinct from the furniture, 
tables, seats, benches, &c., which may well 
have been a later introduction. Such, again, 
are nearly all words for the common objects of 
nature—sun, moon, star, wood, hill, river and 
the like. To these we may add very nearly all 
words for the common animals and plants 
indigenous in Finland. Among these classes 
of words we have, no doubt, one or two striking 
exceptions. Lohi (“ salmon ”) may ba an Aryan 
word; but the other indigenous fish have with, 
I believe, only one exception, Finnish names. 
Is it likely that the primitive Fins were able to 
catch salmon, but not eels, perch, or strumming, 
all of whioh abound in the gulf of Bothnia, and 
the two first in the Finnish lakes F Again, vest 
(“ water” or “lake”) and meri (“sea”) areprob- 
ably both Aryan words; but the latter is, at any 
rate believed by Thomsen to be merely a loan¬ 
word = Gothic marei. The word vert seems 
difficult to explain on aqy hypothesis. These 
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few exceptions are hardly enough to seriously 
affect the general argument. The natural 
conclusion of all this would seem to be that 
when the Fins first came into contact with the 
Swedes they were in an early, but not 
altogether primitive, state of civilisation. 

It may be argued that, all this admitted, 
even this lower stratum of Finnish, if I may 
call it so, maybe proved by philological analysis 
to contain a very early Aryan element. This I - 
should not care, and feel quite incompetent, 
to dispute; but it appears far less than what 
Canon Isaac Taylor aims at proving. The 
words expressing relationship would certainly 
appear on the face of them to go strongly 
against the theory he advances. The only 
words of the kind which have any appearance 
of being Aryan, are Uitti “mother,” eisitr 
“ sister,” and ti/tiir “ daughter.” But the first 
of these is, according to Thompson, merely a 
loan word=Gothic aithei, and the real Finuish 
word is emit. This is still used of animal 
mothers, and in the form of emo of the human 
mother. Sisiir appears to be merely a corrup¬ 
tion of Swedish syster similar to what takes 
place in every nursery. Tytiir again seems to 
be merely another form of the Finnish tyttff 
“ girl.” This is rendered still more probable 
from the fact that the Swedish poika or pnjka 
“ boy.” is used in Finnish in the sense of “ son ” 
as well. It would appear then that there were 
originally no special words in Finnish for son 
or daughter. 

The view here suggested seems to gain 
further support from archaeology. According 
to Dr. Montelius, the antiquities of the Stone 
Age in Finland are quite different in tvpe from 
those of the south of Sweden and of Denmark. 
They resemble those of the northern and middle 
parts of Sweden and Lapland. It is, therefore, 
supposed that Finland was once inhabited by a 
Lappish or some kindred race. This would 
seem to show that the primitive Fins immigrated 
into the oountry probably from the East. In 
this case, they probably borrowed the language 
of the conquered race. But if so, the ethno¬ 
logical argument falls to the ground. We 
should have to look to the modern Laps, rather 
than the Fins, as the most representative type 
of the true Aryan race, which, of oourse. is 
absurd. If, on the other hand, the Fins 
brought their language with them, and the 
Laps derived it from them, no argument can be 
drawn from the Finnish language to support 
the theory that the Aryan race came from the 
shores of the Baltic. With that theory, on 
other grounds, I neither venture nor wish to 
quarrel; I only feel inclined, with all humility, 
to call in question some of the grounds on 
which Canon Isaac Taylor has based it. 

F. H. Woods. 


THE LETTER “ 8H ” ON INDO-SCYTHIAN COINS. 

Fulham: Sept. 30,1887. 

Dr. Mark Aurel Stein’s reply to my criticism 
is far from conclusive, and my chief objection 
to his doubtful identification of the letter “ sh ” 
on Indo-Scythian coins with the Greek sampi 
still stands good. 

I do not know how far it is correct to say 
that the contemporary form of sampi remains 
to be discovered. Dr. Stein’s original com¬ 
munication (Academy, September 10] gives 
several shapes, the nearest in date of which 
(about 200 B.c.) has the form of T. In Dr. 
Isaac Taylor’s Alphabet, ii., p. 95, from which 
these forms were borrowed, the author remarks 
that the uncial form of that date can be easily 
reoogoised in the minusoule form of the ninth 
century A.D. This latter form only differs by’a 
greater length of the hasta in both directions, 
the two pendent strokes of the older form being 
carefully preserved. Between these two dates 
the form of the letter underwent no change 
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like that which occurred at a later time, so as 
to give the shape required to justify the theory 
of Dr. Stein. Therefore, so far as the form of 
the letter may be taken as an argument—and I 
think it is a most important one—the letter ah 
of the Indo-Scythiau ooins cannot have come 
from the disused and, probably, little-known 
Greok sampi. Terbien de Lacouperie. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE “ DE VEBBORUM 
SIGNIFICANT ” OF VEBBIUS FLACCUS. 

Oot. 8, 1837. 

Prof. Nettleship’s protest against M. Reitzen- 
stein has been partly anticipated by Prof. Giitz, 
who remarks, in the Philologiache Wochenachrift 
for September 10: 

“ Erwunscht gewesen ware es wenn Nettleships 
Aneicht weniger kurz abgethan worden ware. . . . 
Leider waren mir die Darlegungen Nettleships 
nicht zu Hand; doch bat es selbst nachd. knappen 
Angaben Reitzensteins den Anschein als ob eine 
eingehendere Wiirdigung zu Platz gewesen wiire.” 
As readers of German reviews know well, the 
lesser scholars of Germany are wont to write 
very sharply of Englishmen who neglect the 
smallest “results of German learning,” while 
they have not the least compunotion themselves 
in ignoring all English scholarship. Are we to 
agree with Prof. Jowett, rmd infer that the 
ordinary German does not understand English 
very perfectly ? H. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. F. A. Batheb and Mr. G. W. Gregory 
have been appointed assistants in the Depart¬ 
ment of Geology of the British Museum 
(Natural History) to fill the vacancies caused 
dv the resignation of Mr. William Davies and 
Mr. Robert Etheridge, Jun. 

An interesting collection of specimens has 
just been received at the Natural Histoiy 
Branch of the British Museum, Cromwell Road, 
from Emin Pasha. They were dispatched 
from Wadelai in November last, via Zanzibar, 
through Mr. Mackay, of the Church Missionary 
Society in Uganda. The collection consists of 
skins of birds and mammals, butterflies, and 
some anthropological objects; and when worked 
out by the officers of the Museum, will be 
described in detail at one of the meetings of the 
Zoological Society during the ensuing session. 
In a letter received a few days ago by Prof. 
Flower, dated Wadelai, April 15, Emin Pasha 
speaks of a further consignment of specimens 
(chiefly ethnological) as being ready for dis¬ 
patch to the Museum on the first opportunity. 

The last number of the Mineralogical Magazine 
contains Mr. Fletcher’s detailed description of 
the new mineral Cliftonite, already noticed in 
the Academy. In the same number Mr. Teall 
calls attention to the occurrence of andalusite 
in the granite of the Cheesewring in Cornwall, 
while Prof. Bonney describes a glaucophane 
rock from the lie de Groix, off the south coast 
of Brittany. 

The September number of the Materiaux 
pour V Hiatoire de VHomme opens with an article 
by M. E. Piette, in which he describes the 
various types of horse represented in rude 
sculptures and engravings of the quaternary 
period. From this evidence he concludes that 
the ancestors of the horse were zebra-like 
animals, and that representatives of this type 
lived in Western Europe daring the reindeer- 
age. When the Asiatic horse came in with the 
neolithic emigrants, it to a large extent sup¬ 
planted the less elegant native horse, though 
the primitive type was still preserved by cross¬ 
ing, and traces of it yet survive in horses 
remarkable for size of head or length of ear or 
occasional stripes, refialliqg the markings of the 
jsebra. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. Schiller-Szinessy is preparing a con¬ 
siderably enlarged edition of his article on the 
Pugio Filer, which appeared in the last number 
of the Journal of Philology. 

During the vacation the Philologiache Wochen- 
achrift has contained several reviews of English 
books. The chief among these are the notices 
of Tyrrell’s Cicero (September 3), of Ramsay’s 
Tibullus, &c„ and Pearson and Strong’s Juvenal 
(September 17)—the latter a very unfavourable 
criticism by Friedlander, and of Simmons’s 
Metamorphoaea (Ootober 1). In the last named, 
the reviewer, Ehwald, does full justioe to Mr. 
R. Ellis’s contributions to the volume. 


FINE ART. 

Revue Egyptologique. Quatrieme Annee, Nos 
iii. et iv. Cinquiome Annee, Nos. i. efc ii. 

Paris: Leroux.) 

These two double numbers of the Revue 
Egyptologique derive special interest from 
the publication of the first instalments 
of a series of memoirs on the Apis stelae 
of the Serapeum, by the late Vicomte 
Emmanuel de Rouge. These stelae date, 
for the most part, from the periods of 
Greek and Roman rule, and are written with 
ink in the demotic script. Others are en¬ 
graved upon the stone, and some are even cut 
in basalt. They chiefly consist of short votive 
formulae; and they generally give the dates of 
the birth and death of the Apis, and the name 
and year of the king in whose reign he was 
embalmed and buried. At the time when the 
Serapeum was discovered by Marietta (1852- 
1853), Brugsch had not yet published his 
demotic grammar, and demotic scholarship 
was in its infancy. Despite these drawbacks, 
and despite the great difficulty caused by the 
careless writing of the scribes, de Rouge was 
so impressed by the historical and chronolo¬ 
gical value of the Apis tablets that he at once 
applied himself to the classification and de¬ 
cipherment of the whole series. In 1854, as 
related in the prefatory letter of M. Jacques 
de Rouge, he read his first paper on this 
subject at the Academic des Inscriptions; 
whereupon Mariette entreated him to pursue 
it no further, alleging that his own work on 
the Serapeum stelae was ready for publication, 
and that to anticipate him would be “ to rob 
him of the fairest flower in his coronal.” De 
Rouge, with chivalric generosity, conceded 
the point—though with keen regret, this being 
one of the undertakings which lay nearest to 
his heart. Mariette, meanwhile, published 
his Renseignementa aur lea 64 Apia in 1855- 
i856; but the work was never completed, 
and it remains a fragment to this day. Years, 
then went by; de Rouge passed away; and 
M. Jacques de Rougfe, finding the MS. of his 
father’s interrupted work among his papers, 
resolved himself to take up and complete what 
was so admirably begun. But, he says, 
“lorsque j’appris que Mariette prenait des 
dispositions pour faire lui-meme cette publica¬ 
tion, qui devait figurer au nombre de travaux 
scientifiques de la derniereexposition universelle, 
fidele aux sentiments qui avaieut guide mon 
pere, je suspendis mes projets. Cette fois encore 
les monuments du Serapeum ne virent pas le 
jour; et depuis Mariette nous fut enleve par la 
maladie qui minait depuis si longtemps sa 
robuste constitution. Aujourd’hui, ce me sem- 
ble, cette publication peut et doit 3tre entre- 
prise,” 


M. de Rouge then goes on to say that he not 
only has his father’s copies of the tablets, 
made before the surfaces of the stones had 
suffered from the humidity of a European 
olimate, but that he also possesses the notes 
and translations which that indefatigable 
scholar had prepared for his prospective series 
of papers. These will now be completed and 
classified by Prof. Revillout and M. de 
Rouge, and will be given to the world in the 
pages of the Revue Egyptologique. 

The most interesting feature thus far of de 
Rough’s “ Me moire sur quelques Inscriptions 
trouvees dans la Sepulture des Apis ” is the 
translation and analysis of a basalt tablet, dated 
the 52nd year of Ptolemy EuergeteS, which, 
curiously enough, is entered in the saine 
author's Notice Sommaire dee Monument a 
Egyptians du Mush du Louvre { 1873) as being 
in black granite, and dating from the 51st 
year of this king. The interest of the inscrip¬ 
tion is great. It contains a brief but com¬ 
plete biography of au Apis who was born at 
Memphis, in the temple of Ptah, on the 24th 
day of the month Tybi, in the 28th year 
of Euergetes and Cleopatra. He continued to 
live in the temple till he was nearly three 
years old— i.e , till the first of Thoth in the 
year 31; and was then removed to Helio¬ 
polis, where he arrived on the 20 th day of 
the same month. As he could not possibly 
have taken nineteen days to travel from 
Memphis to Heliopolis, it is evident that he 
must have stayed at some intermediate station 
—probably that mentioned by Diodorus as the 
place where each Apis was put upon a special 
diet for forty days. On the 21st, he was 
received into the temple of Hapi at Heliopolis 
(the Nilopolis of Diodorus), and here he pro¬ 
bably underwent some kind of consecration. On 
the 23rd, he returned to Memphis a full-blown 
divinity, and there dwelt “in his house in 
[the quarter of"| the "White Wall for 20 years, 

11 months, and 22 days.” Then follows the 
entry of his death: “ Went forth this God 
towards the heavens the 22nd day of Mesori 
in the Lth year of His Majesty, the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ptolemy, the Ever- 
living, Beloved of Ptah,” &c.; and, lastly, we 
are told that “the good life of this God” 
numbered 23 years, 6 months, and 29 days, 
after which “he passed 70 days in the arms 
of Anubis, Lord of Taser.” In other words, 
he remained for the prescribed term of 70 
days in the hands of the embalmers. The 
entry of his burial heads the tablet, and 
informs us that on the 27th day of Thoth, the 
year 52 of Ptolemy Euergetes, “the Majesty 
of this august God Apis-Osiris ” was conveyed 
to the Serapeum and laid “ in his sarcophagus 
of black stone, after all the rites had been 
duly performed in the holy place.” 

Nothing, apparently, can be more precise 
than these dates; but they will not stand the 
test of verification. In order to make out the 
full term of 20 years, 11 months and 22 days, 
during which this Apis dwelt as a deity in the 
temple of Ptah, it is necessary to include the 
20 days which elapsed between his departure 
from Memphis and his arrival at Heliopolis, 
as well as the 2 days of his sojourn at that 
place. There is also a discrepancy of 30 
days between the date of his burial and that 
of his death. That he must have had a first- 
class embalmment, and consequently have 
been for the full 70 days in the hands^ of the 
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embalmers, may be taken for granted. The 
date of his death must also be acoepted with¬ 
out reserve, since it occurs twice in the course 
of the inscription. The error, therefore, must 
lie in the date of burial, and it is evident that 
for the 27th of Thoth, we must read the 27th 
of Paophi. That so important an official 
record should not only contain a wrong date, 
but actually start with that wrong date at the 
top of the tablet, is very curious. It shows, 
at all events, that some caution is necessary 
in dealing with even the most authentic docu¬ 
ments. 

Besides the foregoing, M. J. de Rouge con¬ 
tinues in both numbers his excellent com¬ 
parative study of the poem of Pentaur, giving 
the copies of Karnak, Luxor, and the First 
Sallier Papyrus, in parallel lines. The variants 
are many, but unimportant; and the dose 
correspondence between the three versions 
gives good proof of the purity of the text. 
M. Pierret, faithful as ever to the mono¬ 
theistic theory, contributes two instalments 
of an article on Dr. Brugsch’s pamphlet, 
Religion und Mythologie der alien Aegypter 
nach den Denkmdlern bearleitet, whioh consists 
largely of a translation of Dr. Brugsch’s text. 
From the same author we have also the first 
part of an interesting paper dpropos of Schia¬ 
parelli’s Libro dei Funerali. Dr. Charles 
Wessely continues his valuable letter on the 
Qreek contracts from the Fayoom in the Louvre 
collection; and MM. Revillout and Wilcken 
give the first of a series of joint papers on 
bilingual ostraka. 

From M. Cattaui, a student of the Ecole du 
Louvre, we have an exciting account of his 
archaeological campaign among the Arab 
dealers of Thebes, who have now become so 
learned and so wary that it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to do business with them at all. They 
know the difference between hieratic and 
demotic, and have so keen an appreciation of 
the value of the latter that they no longer 
care to sell them out of hand, but hoard them 
in the hope of indefinitely raising their pricss. 
In the house of one Arab, M. Cattaui beheld 
“ un veritable petit musee,” from which he 
succeeded in carrying away no less than six 
papyri, two being of considerable length, and 
one exquisitely illustrated. He also saw, but 
oonld not purchase, a most curious book, con¬ 
sisting of ten wooden tablets covered with 
black wax, precisely like those discovered a 
few years ago at Pompeii. It had the appear¬ 
ance of a pupil’s copy-book with corrections by 
the master. The price asked for this curious 
relic—which was, however, most likely of 
Roman date—was 10,000 frs.! 

Mr. William N. Groff brings forward 
the testimony of MM. Revillout, Lambin, 
and Daveluy to show his prior claim 
to the discovery of the tribal names 
of “ Jacob-El ” and “ Joseph-El ” in 
the Karnak lists of the prisoners of 
Thothmes III. after the battle of Megiddo. 
The discovery is of extreme interest and 
value, and Mr. Groff is to be congratulated 
upon the completeness with which he proves 
his claim. It is also satisfactory to learn 
that Prof. Meyer (who wrote upon the same 
subject, though by no means from the same 
point of view, in the ZeiUchrifl filr die 
Altteetamentliche Wistenechaft in 1886) was 
entirely ignorant of Mr. Groff’s article at the 
time when he wrote and published his own. 


To the first double number of the new volume 
Mr. Groff also contributes an 11 Etude sur les 
noms propres chez les Egyptiens.” These 
he classifies under three heads: (1) Mere 
names such as Beba, Pepi, and the like, which, 
so far as we can discover, have no special 
meaning ; (2) descriptive names, such as Uter 
“strong,” Nefer “good,” Ta-Khal “the 
Syrian,” Ankhi “the living,” and so on; 
(3) names oomposed with the name of a 
divinity, as Bak-Amen and Bak-Ptah, “the 
servant of Amen ” and “ the servant of Ptah,” 
or, in the feminine form, Bak-t-Maut “ the 
handmaid of Maut.” To this class belong, 
also, such names as Nes-Amen “ attached to 
Amen,” Ra-kha-f “ Ra is his diadem,” Tat- 
Ptah-au-f-ankh “ says-Ptah-he-lives ” ; and 
all those names associated with the notion of 
a divine gift, as Petu-Amen “the gift of 
Amen,” Tu-t-Anhur “ gift of Anhur ” (fern.), 
&c. These gift-names, probably borrowed 
from the Egyptians by the Romans, have 
come down to our own day in Theodore, 
Theodora, Dorothea, &c.; and it may be 
pointed out that one purely Egyptian name, 
Petu-Ast or Petieie “the gift of Isis,” sur¬ 
vives intact to this day as “ Isidore ”—a fact 
which Mr. Groff would doubtless not have 
omitted to notice had he allowed himself 
more space for the development of his in¬ 
teresting little paper. 

Prof. Revillout, as usual, is his own 
largest and weightiest contributor. In two 
instalments of a paper entitled “ Une 
Page de l’Histoire de la Nubie,” he gives 
translations of a host of new graffiti, some 
from Dakkeh and Dendoor, communicated 
by the Marquis de Rochemonteix, and some 
from Philae, copied by M. Cattaui. Among the 
latter, is one by a Nubian prince, son of 
Hornekht, king of the Nubians, who made a 
pilgrimage to the temple of Isis ‘ ‘ of the 
Abaton of Philae” in the seventh year of 
Alexander Severus; another makes us ac¬ 
quainted with a certain king of Nubia named 
Abraaman (Abraham) and his Queen Niklou; 
another yields the name of a certain King 
Tererermen (who assumes the royal cartouche), 
and also introduces us to the Princess Liter, 
daughter of the chief TJuinti, who is repre¬ 
sented as taking part in a great festival to Isis, 
at which annual libations and bread-offerings 
were presented by “ the Nubians of the south, 
the north, the east, and the west.” “We 
made great libations,” writes the scribe of the 
inscription. “We prayed in the name of our 
Ethiopia. We caused wine and beer, in 
sufficient quantity for the townsfolk who 
were present, to be brought to the dromos of 
Isis.” The history of Nubia is so obscure 
that every fresh side-light is welcome, and 
Prof. Revillout’s new collection will form a 
valuable appendix to his previous “ Memoire 
sur les Blemmyes.” 

From the same learned and unwearied pen 
we have also obituary notices of the late Dr. 
Birch and M. Miller; a translation of some 
new documents relating to the married life 
of a certain woman named Tanefer, whose 
singular matrimonial contract was translated 
and analysed in a preceding number of the 
Revue ; and, last not least, the opening lec¬ 
tures of Prof. Revillout’s fourth and fifth 
official courses, delivered at the Louvre 
School on December 7, 1885, and Decern- 
| ber 6, 1886. Continuing his masterly- in¬ 


vestigations into the jurisprudence of Egypt 
from the time of the anoient hieratic law and 
the reformed code of Bocchoris, down to the 
Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods, Prof. 
Revillout takes for the subject of his former lec¬ 
ture the legal value of the oath, illustrating his 
argument from a large selection of documents, 
many of which have been recently acquired 
by the British Museum and the Louvre. The 
value of the oath in ancient Egypt, as in 
Chaldaea, appears to have been well nigh 
supreme in cases of litigation; and testimony 
by oath was actually equivalent, in the eye of 
ths law, to documentary evidence or the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses. These oaths, taken in the 
names of the gods and the king, evidently 
date back to a period when the administration 
of justice was entirely vested in the hands of 
the priesthood, and point to a primitive system 
of which few, if any, direct examples survive. 
In Ptolemaic times, the oath was the prime 
factor in every form of legal engagement. 
The farmer, when he hired his field, under¬ 
took by oath to irrigate it with the water of 
a certain year, and to pay a certain tax out of 
the produce. The son who claimed his due 
share of an inheritance proved his claim by 
oath; the debtor disclaimed his indebtedness 
upon oath, and in the absence of written proof 
to the contrary, was acquitted by the judge. 
The oath also played an important part in 
marriage settlements. 

Having, in 1885-6, treated of the civil law 
of ancient Egypt, and of the religious element 
involved in the administration of justice (as 
shown in the solemnity of the oath), Prof. 
Revillout took up the still more obscure and 
difficult subject of ecclesiastical law in his 
opening lecture of 1886-7. That apparently 
inexhaustible mine, the Serapeum papyri, has 
furnished him with a number of documents 
which must have been originally deposited in 
the archives of the great temple of Ptah, and 
which relate to cases of misconduct on the 
part of various scribes convicted within the 
jurisdiction of the high priest of Memphis. 
In one instance a large number of priestly 
officials are accused of fraud and oppression. 
They are summoned to render up their 
accounts in the presence of the said high 
priest. Some fly from justice, one escapes to 
Lusitania, the officers of the law start in pur¬ 
suit ; but at this point the thread is broken, 
and we are left to wonder whether the fugi¬ 
tives were caught, and what punishment was 
awarded to them. Some day, perhaps, the 
rest of the evidence may unexpectedly turn 
up in an unsuspected corner of some obscure 
provincial or private collection. In the mean¬ 
while, the value of Prof. Revillout’s enquiries 
into the jurisprudence of ancient Egypt cannot 
be over-estimated ; and, treated as he treats it, 
the subject is as full of human interest aB of 
historical information. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE DATE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH.” 

Christ's College, Cambridge: Oot. 1 ,1887. 

Permit me to assure Mr. Poole that I had 
no opportunity of sending my corrections to 
him when his article on the date of the 
Pentateuch was still in proof. The article 
appeared in the Contemporary Review for 
September, and the editor favoured me with 
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an early “ pull ” of it, inviting me to reply in 
his pages. This early pull reached my hands on 
August 28, when the sheets must have been 
all printed off. 

Mr. Poole now withdraws his argument 
about King Pul, and modifies his statement 
about Palestinian written records, which he 
proposes to limit to records in situ. But the 
point in dispute was as to the monumental 
evidenoe that writing was known in Palestine, 
and for this purpose coins and gems are quite 
as good as monuments in situ. Mr. Poole 
corrects his statement of facts at the cost of 
destroying his argument. Again, he puts aside 
the inscription on the castle of Hyrcanus 
because it consists of only five letters. But five 
letters prove the use of writing as fully as fifty. 
The apology “that it was such a little 
one ” is not generally offered except by 
humourists. 

As regards the inferences for Biblical 
criticism to be drawn from M. Naville’s dis¬ 
coveries at Pithom, I apprehend that Mr. 
Poole and I disagree, not as to the facts, but 
as to the validity of arguments that have been 
bnilt on them. Mr. Poole believes that Lepsius 
“ proved ” that Rameses II. was the builder of 
the city of Rameses, and, therefore, was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression. I deny that the 
arguments offered by Lepsius amount to proof 
unless his identification of Rameses with Tell- 
el-Maskhuta (where Rameses II. is known to 
have built) is accepted. Mr. Poole says that 
the name Rameses is enough. Enough perhaps, 
I reply, to prove that the city was built by a 
king of the same name, but not enough to 
settle which King Rameses built it. Rameses 
III., for example, also built in the Delta. 

Mr. Poole’s next point is as to the inscrip¬ 
tion of Thothmes III., on which Jacob and 
Joseph are supposed to be mentioned. I pointed 
out that the use he makes of this inscription is 
inconsistent with its title, which shows that the 
supposed Jacob and Joseph were Palestinian 
districts, or people settled in Palestine. To 
show this, I quoted the latest translation of 
the title that is known to me, that of E. Meyer. 
Mr. Poole prefers the older version of De Rouge 
who gives “ clausit ” for the word that Meyer 
renders “Ibezwang" and Brugsch “gefangen 
hatte.” De Roug6 may be right and Brugsch 
and Meyer wrong, but it will still remain true 
that the supposed Joseph and Jacob were tribes 
or districts of Palestine ; and this was the only 
point on which I built. 

As regards the date at which a Hebrew writer 
on the antiquities of his nation might be 
expected to make mention of Assyria I advanced 
an argument resting entirely on Biblical 
evidence. There is no conceivable reason why 
there should be much reference to Assyria in 
any part of the Pentateuch written before the 
date at which Hebrew prophets and chroniders 
begin to speak of that power. From this point 
of view it is most significant that in the Book 
of Sings Assyria is first mentioned by name in 
the reign of Menahem, and that Amos alludes to 
the empire of the Tigris without naming it. 
Clearly too, the writer of 2 Kings, xiii. 5, had 
very vague information as to the wars of 
Damascus with Assyria. Such facts as these 
supply the only true measure by which to judge 
whether a Hebrew writer of the ninth century 
was likely to have much to say about Assyria. 
"Whv should the battle of Karkar or the tribute 
of Jehu leave their mark on the Pentateuch 
when there is no trace of them in the Book of 
Kings? W. Robertson Smith. 


THE AOE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

Canons-Ashby: Sept. 36, 1887. 

■" The Academy of September 17, and that of 
September 24, contain some letters on the 
remains recently exposed at Chester. A few 


days ago I had the opportunity of seeing the 
part of the wall now in process of repair, and 
the part of the wall lately exposed on the 
Roodeye, and the sculptures discovered. 

There has been, and is, considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion on several points connected 
with the walls. For the sake of assisting some 
of your readers to understand the matter, I 
send the following observations. 

It is muoh to be wished that someone would 
publish an acoount of the facts connected with 
the wall, so far as they are known up to the 
present time, leaving to others to draw their 
own conclusions from the evidence. So far as 
I know, no elevation of the wall has been made, 
nor any series of sections. This would be very 
easy to do. The elevation might be on the scale 
of one-sixteenth or one-eighth inch to a foot, 
with a datum level and the sections at half an 
inch to a foot. 

The walls of Chester form a parallelogram 
of about fifty chains north and sonth, by about 
thirty chains east and west (the south side 
being irregular), with main roads cutting it in 
two in both directions. Part of the north wall 
to the east of the north gate lately showed 
subsidence, and accordingly the city surveyor 
began repairs. The top of this part of the wall 
appears to be the highest as to a datum level, 
the ground falling considerably to the south 
and south-east. The appearance of the ground 
makes it probable that there was always a con¬ 
siderable fall to the north from the line of the 
present north wall. Here was a deep fosse in 
the Roman time. If there was originally this 
brow, it appears probable that the present 
wall occupies the position of the first wall by 
whomsoever and whensoever built, or is within 
a few feet of that position. It is agreed on all 
sides that Chester was a considerable Roman 
station, and probably it is not disputed that it 
had a wall in Roman times. It is supposed by 
some that the station was at one time (during, 
I presume, the Roman occupation) enlarged to 
the south, It is asserted by some that nearly 
all the wall is Roman; others hold that none 
is Roman, and that nearly all is mediaeval; 
and others that a considerable part is of the 
time of the Civil War, at which time it is 
historically known that breaches were made by 
the Parliamentary troops. Doubtless there are 
various modifications of these views. 

At the part under repair the ground to the 
south of the wall is about six feet below the 
footpath on the wall. The outer face of the 
wall and its whole substance (here about ten 
feet thick) descend to about seven feet below 
the surface of the ground on the south. 
Below this is rock cut to a nearly perpendioular 
face of twenty or thirty feet, at the foot of 
which is the towing-path of the canal. The 
wall as well as the rock is of red sandstone. 
At the time of my visit about ten yards had 
been rebuilt, and adjoining it was an opening 
into, and through, the wall. Nearly the whole 
material of the part taken out and rebuilt con¬ 
sisted of sculptured stones—plinths, cornices, 
copings, sepulchral slabs, basreliefs of figures 
about two feet high and other moulded stones— 
evidently the remains of large, ornate, solid 
buildings. It is impossible to suppose that a 
city which held such buildings was not walled. 
It is not disputed that these sculptures and 
mouldings (with one exception to be mentioned 
presently) are Roman, and that they were re¬ 
used in their recent positions. 

It must be specially borne in mind that these 
sculptured stones were found at the bottom of 
the]wall as well as higher up and equally dis¬ 
tributed ; so that it is oertain that the builders 
of this part of wall began with sculptured 
stones. This part of the wall consists chiefly 
of squared and dressed stones from two to five 
feet long, one to two feet wide, and one to two 
feet thick, all of red sandstone, carefully laid, 


but without mortar. Most of them have lewis 
holes, which, however, are contemporary wit 
their first use on the temples or basilic* 
or other buildings. It is evident that th 
part of the wall is more recent than the fir 
occupation of Chester by the Romans, whs 
the large buildings were ereoted. What hs 
become of the first wall ? This question, i 
equally puzzling and equally important, what 
ever date we give to the wall. Perhaps n 
one has asked it, but no one has attempted t 
answer it. 

In the part recently opened, no mortal 
Roman or mediaeval, no pottery, no ooins, nt 
iron remains were found. 

About six or seven chains to the west, close 
to the east of the north gate, is a part of w »U 
which contains what is apparently a Roman 
cornice in position. Thu is described and 
figured in C. R. Smith’s Collectanea, vol. 6, p. 42. 
This wall is in the same line as the part now 
under repair. We are, however, ignorant of 
the construction of the wall under the oornice. 
It is to be noticed that on the cornioe are laid 
some pieces of a coping of Roman form, which, 
of course, could not have been there originally. 
This is not noticed in the text, and could not be 
shown in the plate. 

It is stated that a year or two ago a repair 
was made to the west of the north gate, and 
that a rough buttress applied to the wall, but 
not bonded into it, was taken down, which 
buttress was composed, like the wall recently 
exposed, of large stones sculptured in Roman 
times re-used and put together without mortar. 
It is asserted that the wall againBt which this 
buttress was placed was certainly not Roman. 
The inference drawn is that the buttress could 
not be Roman; and that the wall now being 
re-constructed, being identical in material ana j 
construction, cannot be Roman. Some say that 
it cannot be Roman because it has no mortar; 
but it is stated on the other hand that manyi 
examples exist of Roman walls without mortar I 
where large stones could be obtained. | 

As to the notion that thispart was built inf 
or soon after the Civil War, it should bs 
stated that there was no appearance of a “red 
pair ” at the plaoe, and that it is unlikely thai 
the opposing force would tty to breach tbiil 
part of the wall. Moreover, it is, I see, recorded! 
in the maps that the fire was directed against 
the west wall. The builders of that day had 
no Roman buildings to obtain materials from. 
If a breach was made in this part, and the wall 
repaired, how was it that the construction was 
uniform from bottom to top ? 

Some persons assert that the wall in question 
is not Roman, because one piece of sculpture 
of two figures is, as they assert, mediaeval 
and ecclesiastical. If similarity of material, 
design, size, and workmanship is any evi¬ 
dence, this soulpture is contemporary with 
the rest of those found. It would be easy to 
produoe Chinese or Buddhist figures which to 
some extent resemble mediaeval ecclesiastics. 

Supposing the wall in question is late Roman, 
it is certain that it is not, at this part, exactly in 
the position of the first wall. Repairers do 
not pull up well-laid foundations. Supposing 
it is mediaeval or later, the same difficulty pre¬ 
sents itself. 

On the Roodeye, previous to the excavation, 
one saw a sort of rough wall of five courses of 
large stones, extending for forty or fifty yards, 
several feet in advance of the city wall and 
below it. The alternate courses project be¬ 
yond the others. It is supposed by some that 
these courses are a comparatively modem rough 
wall put into their present position to keep up 
the bank. Others, I believe, suppose it to be 
the original face of a Roman wall of the city, 
somewhat decayed as to its face. However, 
when Sir James Picton and some other an¬ 
tiquaries excavated a spot about ten feet long 
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in front of this jagged wall they found 
a wall of about eight feet deep in seven 
courses, with a smooth face (battered nine inches 
in eight feet), three feet six inches in front of 
the jagged courses before mentioned. This 
three met six inches is obtained in two deep 
courses between the eight-foot smooth wall and 
the upper jagged wall. It appeared to me that 
these irregular courses are the back or interior 
of a wall of which the faoe was flush with the 
lower wall lately exposed; and this view I 
learn is that taken by the city surveyor. I say 
nothing as to the date of this wall. 1 saw no 
sculptured stones in it. H. Drydex. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT CHESTER. 

York: Oot.8,1887. 

I express the earnest desire of many in wish¬ 
ing that the excavations at the walls of Chester 
should be continued, and every Boman inscrip¬ 
tion extricated. There can be no harm in 
rebuilding a wall of a comparatively late date, 
provided that old face-stones are used in the 
work. The vandalism, in my idea, would be 
in suffering the inscribed stones to remain 
where they are. The [ancient history of Deva 
is a matter of the greatest consequence to every 
student of antiquity, and we oannot afford to 
lose the evidence which these easily attainable 
inscriptions would probably afford. 

_ J. Rainb. 

Liverpool: Oct. 8,1887. 

U am much obliged to Mr. Hoskyns Abrahall 
foe* his explanation of the ligulate form with 
the M at the commencement of the inscription 
No. 5 in the list I gave in the Academy of 
September 24. My own experience is that 
when Manius is intended to be given as the 
praenomen, a form something like the modem 
comma follows the m, but that is not the case 
in the present instance. Still, Mr. Abrahall 
may be right. On the same stone, the last 
letter but one of the small side inscription may 
be, I think, from further examination, a t 
instead of an i; and. in this case, instead of 
j'(ussu) the reading would be t(itulum), d(edi- 
cavit ), which would probably be more orthodox. 
Titulum would of course refer to the insorip- 
i tion, and mean that the widow had dedicated 
the stone sub atria. 

In the inscription to the memory of the 
i Praefectus Oastrorum (Academy, September 3) 
i the ET in the last line may simply be H (the 
stone is much worn), and thus be part of one 
of the various formulae commencing H . s; but 
n(for hie titus est) does not appear to follow 
1 the s. Portions of letters like n or li seem to 
i precede the CBS, but no sense can yet be 
t gathered from them, (fe)lices would not suit, 
1 so far as I can ascertain, 
i- W. Thompson Watxin. 

b _ 

o 

, the boman patera pound at south shields. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Oct. 1, 1887. 
i, Mr. Blair gives us this inscription— 

1 APOLLINI * ANEXTIOMABO M A 8AB 

0 He says— 

’ “ Prof. Buhner . . . expands ‘ Apollini Anextio 
' Maro M(arcii) [no doubt, a misprint for Marci] 
A(ntonii) Ssb(ini servua).’ Apollo Anextius occurs 
i lor the first time. He considers it a local divinity 
i like Apollo Maponus, &o.” 
i I would take anextiomabo as one word, 
j agreeing with apollini ; the letters M A 
' might then stand for Marcus Antonias. We 

* should thus have an addition to the many 

* K el to-Latin words that bear this termination, 
the masculine form being -marus (inaccurately 

1 made -m&rus by Propertius, iv. 10.41), the 
feminine being -mdra, a termination identified 
by Zenss (Orammatica Celtica, ed. Ebel, p. 16) 
■ with Irish m6r, “ great,” the Welsh word being, 
| I would add, mawr. 


As to divinities, the masculine form of the 
termination is in Dinomogetimdru* (ifdm. det 
Antiq. de France, 13, xviu.); while, in regard 
to the female form, we find mention of a temple 
dedicated to a goddess of the Bituriges (a 
people on the upper Loire) who is named 
Solimdra (Orelli, 2050), a goddess whose name 
the Leuci (a people on the upper Moselle) had 
on their coins (Akerman, Coint of Gallia, &c., 
p. 1667). J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibition of Mr, Yassili Yerestchagin's 
pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery will open to 
the public on Monday next, October 10. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will shortly pub¬ 
lish a translation of M. Eugene Muntz’s Life of 
Raphael, with 51 full-page plates and 155 
wood-engravings. The work has been trans¬ 
lated and also edited by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 

An inaugural lecture will be given at Bedford 
College, London, by the Professor of Art, 
Frederick Smallfield, of the Royal Water Colour 
Society, on Wednesday next, October 12, at 
4.30 p.m. The professor will take for his sub¬ 
ject “TheUse of Memory in Art”; and he 
will illustrate his lectures with drawings by the 
late Frederick Walker. 

The School of Art Woodcarving at the City 
and Gailds Institute, Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington, has re-opened after the usual 
summer vacation; and we are requested to state 
that there are vacancies for the Free Student¬ 
ships maintained by the Institute in the day 
and evening classes. To bring the benefits 
of the school more within the reach of 
artisans, a remission of half fees for the evening 
class is made to students connected with the 
trade. Instruction is also given by corre¬ 
spondence to amateurs unable to attend the 
classes. 

Monday next, October 10, has been appointed 
for the reception of works of art intended for 
the autumn exhibition of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Art Society, at the ConduitJStreet Galleries. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC BOOKS. 

A Short Hittory of Cheap Mutie. (Novello.) 
This is really a history of the rise and progress 
of the house of Novello; for, since the year 
1811, when Vincent Novello issuedhis “ Collec¬ 
tion of Sacred Music,” that house has laboured 
to make good music cheap. Sir G. Grove, in 
the preface to this work, tells us how the 
pianoforte score of “ The Messiah ” in the first 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria cost one 
guinea. Now it oan be had for one s hilli ng. 
Yinoent Novello commenced the good work. 
Alfred Novello introduced moveable music 
types, and helped to get the taxes on literature 
removed, such as the advertisement duty, the 
compulsory stamp, and the duty on paper; while 
Henry Littleton, head of the firm since 1861, 
who has just retired, continued to make 
music more and more accessible to the milli on. 
The Novello house in enriching the public 
enriched itself; but it fully deserves whatever of 
wordly prosperity it may enjoy. The facility 
of obtaining the best music at a cheap price has 
resulted in an immense spread of musical know¬ 
ledge, and consequent improvement in public 
taste; and it is this fact which gives special 
interest to this little book. At the beginning 
of Queen Victoria’s reign there were but 
few choral societies, and few concerts. The 
chief show piece on the pianoforte was “ The 
Battle of Prague,” or “ The Linnet Waltz ” 
written “ by somebody and dedicated to every¬ 
body.” The flute was the favourite instrument 
with gentlemen. The pianoforte was considered 
a ladies’ instrument; for we are informed 


that the undergraduates of Oxford hissed a 
male pianist off the stage of the Star Assembly 
Rooms, for undertaking what they considered 
to be a duty which should have been left to the 
other sex. The collapse in 1848 of the Ancient 
Conoerts, founded in 1776, showed, the folly of 
ultra-conservatism. It was a principle with 
that society to give no music by living com¬ 
posers. A succinct account is given of the 
choral and orchestral and ohamber concert 
societies established daring the present reign, 
and of the revival of E nglish music; and all these 
movements can be traoed more or less directly to 
the energy and enterprise of the respected 
musician Vincent Novello. The author of the 
book is not mentioned. 

Review of the New York Mutical Season. By 
H. E. Krehbiel. (Novello.) This volume con¬ 
tains programmes of important concerts and 
details of opera performances at New York 
during the season 1886-7. We note the 
popularity of “ Tristan,” which was given 
eight times. Goldmark’s two operas “ Konigin 
von Saba” and “Merlin,” were also heard 
several times. Berlioz’s “Les Troyens 4 
Carthage” was performed as a dramatic 
cantata. Liszt’s oratorio, “ Christus,” also came 
to a hearing. Besides programmes, the volume 
includes many articles written by the well- 
known musical critic of the New York 
Tribune which are extremely interesting. 
The long enthusiastic account of Berlioz’s 
“Troyens,” makes one wish that Mr. Manns or 
Mr. Henschel would let us hear it. “ No 
estimate,” says Mr. Krehbiel, “ of Berlioz’s 
works is complete which does not take this 
score into account.” 

Pianoforte Album. Woycke. (Asoherberg.) 
Among this collection of pieces are three 
Sonatas, named respectively “ Dramatique,” 
“ Romautique,” and “ Poetique.” Yet we 
fancy a far more appropriate title for all three 
would be “ Fantastique.” The composer is 
evidently bent upon being original at any cost, 
but the result is more curious than pleasing. 
And the music is written in so uncomfort¬ 
able a style, that only a few hardy pianists 
would be tempted to try the sonatas to see 
what is in them. A Nocturne, L4gende, and 
Barcarolle are more likely to secure favour, 
but they are only of the type of ordinary 
drawing-room music. Another piece is Schu¬ 
bert’s “Forelle,”as a study for the left hand. 
Schubert’s lovely melody is lost amid a cascade 
of scales, arpeggi, and octaves. A “ Fugue 4 4 
voix ” is as ugly as it is weak. 

Two Pieces for Violin and Piano. By M. M. 
Ames. (London Music Publishing Company.) 
The first is a Barcarolle, the second a song 
without words. So long as the composer keeps 
to plain simple melody there is not much fault 
to find, but the attempts at harmony and 
passage writing are anything but satisfactory. 

Annabel Lee. For Tenor Solo, Chorus, and 
Orchestra. By F. St. John Lacy. (London 
Music Publishing Co.) The music is tuneful, 
but not original. Well sung, the little piece 
might prove effective; but the composer has 
not much to say. Having only a pianoforte 
score we cannot speak about the orchestration. 

Sketches in Dance Rhythms. By E. Allon. 
(London Music Publishing Co.) It is now the 
fashion to write pieoes in the old dance 
rhythms; but it is rare to find any of striking 
merit. Mr. Allon’s pieoes form no exception. 
They are oorreotly written, but monotonous. 

Cavatina. For Violin. By F. G. Webb. 
(London Music Publishing Co.) A simple 
little piece, and rather elegant. The effect 
is somewhat spoilt by the not very interesting 
accompaniment. Besides lacking interest, in 
some places this acoompaniment does not show 
pianistio skill. J. S. Shedlock. 
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man 2STEJW 3tsro-VEXi. 


MISS BfiADDOK’8 NEW NOVEL. 

At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

LIKE AND UNLIKE. 

By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “Mohawks,” &e. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successorto J. & R. Maxwell), 85, St. Bride Street. 


TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND TRADE EDUCATION. 

Just published, 4 vols., orovm 8vo, doth, Ms.; or each volume separately, Ss. 

MANUALS OF COMMERCE. 

Illustrated with Maps, Statistical Charts, and Tables. 

By JOHN TEATS, LL.D., F.G.S., F.S.S., &c. 


1. TBE NATURAL HISTORY of 


3. THE GROWTH and VlClSSI- 


MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


This day la published, 

POOR NELLIE. 3 vols., post 

8to, Ms. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 

FORTUNE. N«w Edition. Crown 8to, 6 a. 

‘ The 81017 of * Mr Trivial Life ' la a genuine book, and may Indeed be 
esteemed for one of the bitterest and cleverest novels produced of late 

years_We can recall few books of recent yean in which there Is such 

an Intensity of life, such a passionate outpouring of experience.” 

Saturday Review. 

• She delights the intellect by a continuous succession of briglu, witty, 
often caustic sketches of what is commonly known as ' good society.’ ” 

Scottman. 
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LITERATURE. 

Doncaster, from the Roman Occupation to the 
Present Time. By J. Tomlinson. (Wyman.) 

Mb. Tomlinson is already well known as an 
indefatigable enqnirer into the antiquities of 
the country round Doncaster; and his works 
on the Level of Hatfield Chase, on the region 
lying between Doncaster and Sherwood Forest, 
and on the etymology of the place-names in 
that neighbourhood, have secured for him 
more than a local reputation for industry and 
scholarship. He now gives us a handsome 
volume of “ secular items,” showing the 
growth of his native town from its rude and 
obscure beginnings in Homan and Anglian 
times to the days of its present prosperity. 
Its Church-history is reserved for another 
volume, which is to deal with the mission of 
Faulinus and the building of the church at 
“ Campodunum ” the royal residence of Edwin 
the Fair, the history of the monastic houses, 
and the lives of various clergymen and 
preachers of eminence who have flourished in 
the town. 

Doncaster appears to have been a post 
of some military importance during the 
Homan occupation of Britain. The station 
of “ Danum,” as it was originally called, pro¬ 
tected the junction of main roads which con¬ 
verged at a ferry over an arm of the river 
Don. There has been some confusion as to 
the course of these roads and their identifica¬ 
tion with the great highways of mediaeval 
times. Part of the road from Doncaster to 
York was claimed as belonging to the Foss¬ 
way, which extended between Bath and 
Lincoln; and Leland described part of the 
same road as “the very mayn crest” of 
Wat) in g Street. The real facts seem to be 
as follows. From the cavalry-station at 
Donoaster a road ran to Gloucester and the 
mouth of the Severn, parallel to the line of 
the Foss-way, and about sixty miles to the 
northward. This road, which passed by Bir¬ 
mingham, and through Staffordshire, as is 
shown by various descriptions of parcels in 
ancient conveyances, was afterwards known as 
the “Ryknield Way” or “Rykneld Street.” 
The great road from London to Lincoln, 
which passed across a ferry over the Humber to 
as far north as Newcastle, threw out a branch 
to Doncaster and York. This branch of the 
“Ermine Street,” portions of which still 
exist under the name of the Homan Hig, is 
best known by De Foe’s description. At 
Doncaster, he says, “ we saw the first remains 
of the great Homan highway which, though 
we could not perceive before, were eminent 
and remarkable just at the entrance into the 
town.” In another passage he says that his 
party rode some miles out of their way over 
Barnsdale in order to see the great Homan 
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causeway, “ which runs across this moor from 
Doncaster to Castleford.” He described it as 
being perfect in many places. Where it was 
broken up, the courses appeared to be of 
different materials: “the bottom is clay or 
earth, upon that is chalk, then gravel, and 
upon the gravel is stone, and then gravel 
upon that.” From York this road was con¬ 
tinued as one of the three great meridional 
lines by which communications were kept up 
between the upper wall and the principal 
cities in the south of the province. Mr. 
Tomlinson gives an interesting account of the 
various Homan antiquities which have been 
found in the town and its neighbourhood. 
Some of his inferences, however, are hardly 
trustworthy; and the reader should be cautious 
in accepting such etymological fancies as that 
which finds in “ Austerfield ” a memento of 
a fight between Ostorius Scapula and the 
natives of Brigantia. 

Passing to the time of the English settle¬ 
ment, we learn from Bede that the site of 
the Homan station was occupied, under the 
name of Campodunum, as a villa or estate 
belonging to the kings of Northumbria. 
In the reign of Edward the Confessor the 
place belonged to Earl Tostig. It appears to 
have been at that time a rural township con¬ 
sisting of two plough-lands held by small 
freeholders, who owed suit and service to the 
Soke of Hexthorpe. In Domesday Book it is 
entered among the possessions of Robert Earl 
of Moretain; and when the estates of his 
family were confiscated for rebellion by 
Henry I., the soke and its dependent town¬ 
ship passed to the family of Fossard. The 
heiress of the Fossards married Robert de 
Turnham, “a mighty crusader”; and his 
daughter, becoming a ward of the crown, was 
sold in marriage, after the high-handed fashion 
of those days, to Peter de Maulay. Seven 
barons of the same name successively became 
lords of the “manor and soke of Doncaster,” 
now separated from the lordship of Hexthorpe. 
Their feudal rights over the town were un¬ 
doubted as a matter of law; but they had to 
sustain continual contests with the crown, 
the town being claimed as part of the king’s 
ancient demesne. The townsmen, as often 
happened, profited largely by the contentions 
of the superiors. Richard I. by an important 
charter, which is still preserved among the 
oorportion archives, granted the borough abso¬ 
lutely to the burgesses in consideration of a 
fee farm-rent; and the continued payment of 
the rent was proof that the crown had some 
rights over the borough, however clearly the 
De Maulays might prove their feudal title. 
King John acknowledged that Doncaster was 
their town, while treating it as his own; for 
we find him ordering the bailiffs of Peter de 
Maulay to inclose their lord’s town of Don¬ 
caster “ with hertstone and pale, according as 
the ditch that is made do require, and that ye 
make a light brecost or barbican upon the 
bridge to defend the town, if need shall be.” 
Whether the fortifications, apart from the 
oastle, extended to anything more than a ditch 
and palisade, we cannot now be sure. On 
this point, perhaps, Leland’s authority may be 
be taken as sufficient. 

“ There appere no tokens,” he says, “ as far as 
I could lerae or see, that ever Doncaster was a 
waullied toun: yet there be three or four gates 
in it, whereof that on the west side is a praty 


Tower of Stone; but S. Marie Gate is the 
fairest.” 

The manorial lords seem to have had com¬ 
plete control over the trade of the borough. 
The profits and regulation of the annual three 
days’ fair belonged to them, and they even 
succeeded in imposing a tax on the sale of all 
victuals by retail-dealers or “ regraters.” 
This appears by a charter of Peter de Maulay 
the fifth, whereby he released to the com¬ 
monalty of Doncaster, both rich and poor, 
“ the pernicious custom raised from the same 
town heretofore by my ancestors, which we 
were wont to receive from all manner of 
regratery.” The complete emancipation of 
the borough was practically assured when it 
began to send members to Parliament, but it 
was a long time before its legal rights were 
conclusively recognised. At last, an important 
charter of Edward IV., after recounting that 
the liberties of the town, through defect of 
a declaration thereof, might be molested and 
incommoded, established the townsmen as free 
burgesses with the right to have a merchant- 
guild, to elect a mayor, to exercise legal 
jurisdiction in the borough, and to hold an 
annual three-days’ fair. This charter, says 
Mr. Tomlinson, embodied the town’s pri¬ 
vileges, and defined the municipal adminis¬ 
tration. It was left for successive kings, 
especially Henry VII. and Charles II., to 
secure to the town its property and manorial 
estates. All the feudal rights over the town 
having become vested in Henry VII., that king 
granted the whole manor, town and lordship, 
with all the villages and hamlets belonging 
thereto, to the corporation to be held under a 
fixed rent, which is still paid to the family 
of the late Gen. Kinsey, whose ancestors pur¬ 
chased it from Charles II. The largeness of 
the words of gift in this grant was the occasion 
for a terrible litigation between the corporation 
and the owners of certain lands which were 
claimed as part of Doncaster Moor, the corpora¬ 
tion succeeding in the end in making good 
their title to the greater part of the property. 

The record of this litigation is now interest¬ 
ing only so far as it bears on the question of 
the antiquity of the Doncaster races. In the 
| year 1598 we find Hugh Wyrrall, the rival 
claimant, setting up a stoop or stand on Don¬ 
caster Moor “att ye west end of ye horse¬ 
race,” and the corporation sending a workman 
“to cutte down or digg up the saide stoope.” 
The quarrel about the possession of the ground 
led soon afterwards to the entire suppression 
of the races. An entry iu the corporation 
books for 1615 states that the race “hath 
brought and bred many cares and suits to the 
great damage and prejudice of the corpora¬ 
tion, and quarrels and other inconveniences 
have by reason of this race bene stirred up ” ; 
and that for the prevention of murder and 
bloodshed it had been agreed that the meeting 
should be discontinued “ and the stoops and 
stand shall be pulled up and employed to 
some better purpose.” The public interest in 
the sport revived at Donoaster, as elsewhere, 
during the reign of Charles II.; but it was 
not until nearly a century had elapsed after 
the suppression in 1615 that the corporation 
gave a subscription “ to encourage the horse - 
raoing.” The great increase in the prosperity 
of the Donoaster meeting dates from 1776, 
when a new course was laid out and the cele¬ 
brated sweepstakes was instituted which now 
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takes its name from Gen. Anthony St. Leger. 
The present importance of the race week 
may be estimated from the fact that the 
corporation clears about £5,000 profit, after 
allowing for expenses of equal amount in the 
way of subscriptions and management. 

Mr. Tomlinson adds a very complete and 
interesting account of the markets for which 
Doncaster has always been famous, of the 
antiquated soke-mills at which the townsmen 
were obliged to grind their corn, of the free¬ 
men’s commons which, as he supposes, exist 
"by a mistake or omission in the Municipal 
Deform Act,’’ and of the numerous public 
works and institutions which testify to the 
prosperity of the town. The book is hand¬ 
somely illustrated; and its readers will pro¬ 
bably all be anxious for the appearance of the 
volume of “ clerical items ” which is to com¬ 
plete the work. Chahles Elton. 


Ballade» and Rondeau*, Chant* Royal, Settinai, 

Villanelle*, Sfe. Selected, with chapter on 

the various forms, by Gleeson White. 

(Walter Scott.) 

This little volume, full of many poems, may 
be said to represent very fairly the effects 
of some experiments made about ten years 
ago by a few men who had already earned 
reputation as writers of verse. These have 
been years of experiment and new life in all 
arts great and little; and in poetry scarcely 
any kind has been left untried, from the 
loosest to the most organic—from the poetry 
in solution of Walt Whitman to these highly 
crystalised forms of old France. Feeling the 
beauty of the forms when thoroughly under¬ 
stood, as by old writers like Villon and Yoiture, 
and moderns like Theodore de Banville and 
Boulmier, and attracted perhaps by the very 
difficulty, as well as by the novelty, of the 
attempt, they commenced to write English 
poems in the form of " ballades and rondeaus, 
chants royal, sestinas, villanelles, &c.,” as 
the title of this book has it. That they had 
any more serious intention than to amuse 
themselves and others by an interesting 
literary experiment may be doubted ; that 
they thought of supplying a grave deficiency 
in English literature or forming a new school 
of poetry may be safely denied; but whether 
they wished it or not they created at least a 
fashion, and the number of authors (over 
sixty) who contribute to this volume pro¬ 
bably represents less than half the number 
of verse writers in England and America who 
have set their wits to work on these dainty 
devices. 

The movement, though not yet exhausted, 
has gone far enough to prove that, unless it 
takes some new and unexpected turn, it will 
not get much farther. Notwithstanding that 
many very beautiful poems have been written 
in these forms—poems which could not have 
given quite the same kind of delight if 
written in any other form—there are few, if 
any, signs of their real naturalisation. These 
beautiful poems have been written by a few 
men, and it is only a few of these few men 
who have written more than two or three of 
them, only one who may be said to have 
proved himself a master in several of the 
forms. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
these exceptionally skilful singers will give 
us many more. An occasional ballade we 


may still hope for, perhaps, from Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and Mr. Austin Dobson possibly may, 
to use his own words, “ unlock his heart in a 
rondeau ” now and again. Mr. John Payne 
may still find in these formB exercise for his 
inexhaustible faculty of versification, but Mr. 
Gosse is not likely to repeat his triumphs in 
sestina or chant royal. Mr. Henley, who 
in this volume for the first time appears as 
the acknowledged author of what Mr. 
Gleeson White rightly calls "the brilliant 
series of these poems ” which appeared in 
the London during 1877-8, has long been 
silent, and there is no sign of any new writer 
who is likely to make up for tnese and other 
secessions from the quire. 

It is scarcely necessary here to say much 
with regard to these initiators and their 
works. Such of the latter as appear in this 
volume are already well-known favourites. 
Mr. Dobson’s ballades, rondeaus, villanelles, 
and triolets are models for imitation, correct 
in form, skilful in versification, and, more¬ 
over, poems. No one has entered so com¬ 
pletely as he into the science of the different 
structures, and has seen so clearly the nature 
and description of theme specially suitable to 
the particular form. Apart from all the wit, 
the happy fancy, the charms of rhythm and 
cadence, and other characteristics of the 
writer, this sense of literary fitness is a special 
mark of his " French Forms.’’ Mr. Lang has 
spoken of this class of poetry as “ decorative,” 
and there is a close analogy between the art 
of decoration and the art of "fixed forms.” 
The “little blue mandarin ” of Mr. Dobson’s 
charming villanelle was no doubt part of a 
decoration which made the " Nankin Plate ” 
a pretty thing without destroying its exist¬ 
ence as a plate ; and Mr. Dobson’s villanelle 
is a pretty thing, but still a villanelle and 
nothing else. Of Mr. Lang’s " ballades ’’ it 
may be said that if not always so finely 
chiselled as Mr. Dobson’s, they have a happy 
grace and flexibility, a spontaneous audacity, 
a freshness of flow as though straight from 
the source, which give them a charm pecu¬ 
liarly their own. Despite their strict observ¬ 
ance of the rules, they frequently approach 
the freedom of improvisation. In his ballades, 
perhaps, more than in any others, we see the 
possibility that the ballade, with some slight 
modifications perhaps of rhyming difficulties, 
may become a favourite means of self-expres¬ 
sion among English poets of the future. Vet 
it is Mr. Dobson, and not any other writer, 
who is the tine begetter of this book. 

As to which was the first to publish in 
England this form or that is not of much 
consequence. Mr. Andrew Lang was the 
first writer of the double ballade, not Mr. 
Henley, as Btated in Mr. Gleeson White’s 
preliminary chapter. Mr. Gosse is credited 
with the first villanelle, with the first sestina 
in the Italian unrhymed form, and also with 
the first chant royal; and no one has excelled 
him in either of these two latter very difficult 
forms. Mr. Bridges’s two charming triolets 
were the first in English (since Mr. Patrick 
Carey’s); and there are others who might put 
in claims for being first in the field with this 
and the other form, or some variation of it. 
But though the seed was sown by many Mr. 
Dobson has done more than anyone to spread 
the cultivation of these forms in England and 
America, and most of the poems in this book 
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by new writers show that the seed has been 
taken from his flowers. Although Mr. Lang’s 
inimitable wit and style in the use of the 
ballade form has had a crowd of followers, 
no imitation of him is closer to the original 
than Mr. Ernest Whitney’s echo of M'. 
Dobson’s double ballade of prose and rhyme ; 
and there are few writers whose rondeaus and 
triolets do not bear very clear traces of 
similar parentage. For these reasons the 
majority of the poems in this volume by 
American writers, while they testify to a 
widespread skill in versification, add little to 
the poetical interest of the book, although iu 
an article of more critical detail it would be 
a pleasant duty to call attention to the 
ballades of Mr. Sherman and Mr. Brander 
Matthews, and to several of Mr. Clinton Sool- 
lard’s pieces. Of English writers the most 
important of what at least to the majority of 
readers may be called " novelties ” are Mr. 
Henley’s London poems before mentioned. 
They show a true lyrical gift, a large rangp of 
feeling, and muoh happiness, force, and origin¬ 
ality of language; but too many of them 
have been written in a hurry, and some of 
those which contain the most faultless and 
poetical of his stanzas are damaged by want of 
care in the execution of other stanzas. Never¬ 
theless, one of the features of the volume is 
the exhibition of Mr. Henley’s remarkable 
power in verse. 

It is impossible here to quote from or to 
enter minutely into the merits of his work; 
but it may be noted that though he has used 
the forms for the most casual and trivial of 
purposes he is also one of those few who has 
employed them for the expression of the 
deeper emotions. There are few " forms ” 
here which are more truly pathetic than his 
beautiful rondeau, "When you are old.” 
The aptitude of these " conventional ” forms 
for such serious feeling is a question which 
cannot be discussed here; but there are more 
than one example of it in Mr. Gleeson White’s 
book— e.g., Miss Mabel Robinson’s triolets 
from " Fiammetta,” especially the exquisite 
one beginning “ Since I can never come 
again,” and Mr. Samuel Waddington’s fine 
chant royal of “ The New Epiphany.” 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Swinburne has 
written some grand ballades, and though 
such well-known prose-writers as Mr. William 
Black and Mr. Grant Allen have been tempted 
into verse by the ballade form, there is not 
muoh promise in the future for the expansion 
of this French colony of forms. 

The fact is that, to use a homely phrase, 
the game is well-nigh played out. It has 
been interesting, exciting, delightful while it 
lasted, and it will leave its mark on English 
literature for some time to come. It has 
been an excellent school for young students 
in the art of poetry. It has done something to 
raise the technical standard of verse, and it 
has enriched our literature with many beauti¬ 
ful things; but the thorough naturalisation of 
these forms, certainly of most of them, in 
their exact French shape is not to be ex¬ 
pected. They need a lightness of hand and of 
thought, a lightness also of language it may 
be said, which is native to the land which pro¬ 
duced them, and cannot be imported with the 
forms themselves; and a still more palpable 
obstacle to their habitual use by English poets 
is the paucity of rhymes in English. Mr. 
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Dobson has suggested that this difficulty may 
be partly overcome by allowing words com¬ 
posed of the same vowel sounds, preceded by 
the same consonant, to rhyme with one 
another, provided the sense is different; but he 
adds that no purist would use such rhymes, 
and it is doubtful whether this addition to 
English rhyme power would be easily accepted 
by others who are not purists, and whether, 
if accepted, it would prove adequate to the 
purpose. How serious an obstacle it is can 
be seen by anyone who examines the ballades, 
where the inexpert poet generally gets into 
difficulties in the third stanza; and even in 
the less exacting form of the rondeau he is 
often put to palpable shifts. 

At the same time the experiment seems to 
have revealed a real want in English litera¬ 
ture. It has recognised beyond doubt the 
value of fixed forms, their special beauty of 
music and shape, and their use in expressing, 
with a neatness and charm otherwise un¬ 
attainable, slight thoughts, moods, fancies, 
compliments, and sentiments both grave and 
gay. Especially is there need for them 
in this hurried age, when many besides 
Dr. Garnett seek for some pretty ready 
shrine in which to fix the “rare and 
coloured thoughts ’’ which come across 
their minds at odd moments. Perhaps this 
movement will end in the invention and 
adoption of some modification of the ballade 
and the rondeau better suited to English 
thoughts and English words than the French 
forms. Perhaps Mr. Swinburne’s “ roundel,” 
of which some beautiful specimens are given 
in Mr. Gleeson White’s volume, will strike 
root. The modem movement towards greater 
perfection in lyric form, and cultivation of the 
sense of lyric music, owes more to him than 
perhaps to any poet except Rossetti; and it 
would be only fit that he should succeed in 
naturalising the rondeau in an English form. 
But if be fails in this, it need be no reason 
for wonder, when we remember that even 
Shakspere failed to make his sonnet grow. 

Cosmo Mokkhouse. 


My Consulate in Samoa. By William B. 

Churchward. (Bentley.) 

Of all the minor Pacific groups the Samoan, 
or Navigators, Islands are in many respects 
the most interesting. They occupy a some¬ 
what central position on the oblique line 
running from New Zealand to Hawaii, which 
roughly marks the boundary between the 
watery domains of the large brown Polynesian 
race to the east and of the dark Papuans 
(Melanesians) to the west. The Samoans 
themselves are not only typical Polynesians, 
superior to most others both in physical 
beauty and mental endowment, but are on 
good grounds regarded by many ethnologists 
as the original stock of all the brown Poly¬ 
nesian islanders. Their dialect is the most 
arcbaio, at least in its phonetic system, as 
shown by the retention ot organic s ( Samoa, 
Savaii, Saisai, &c.), which elsewhere passes 
over to the aspirate or disappears (Maoaii, 
aiai), except in the neighbouring Tokelau and 
in a few Tongan words.* The island of 

• It is noteworthy that Samoan not only pre¬ 
serves the *, but in foreign words tends even to 
substitute it for h, which sound is not known in 
this dialect. Thus Sapai for Bapai (Bev. S. J. 
Wbitmee). 


Savaii,* largest of the Samoan group, would 
seem to be the cradle of the race, or at least 
the point of dispersion after their arrival in 
the Pacific, where this word occurs in diverse 
senses and dialectal forms throughout the 
whole of the Polynesian domain. Thus, in 
Tahiti—Havaii—the universe, the world; in 
Rarotonga — Avaiki = the land under the 
wind; in New Zealand—Hawaiki=the land 
whence came the Maori people; in the Mar¬ 
quesas—Havaiki=the lower regions of the 
dead; in the Sandwich Islands—Hawaii— 
the chief member of the archipelago. 

But for some time back the interest attach¬ 
ing to the Samoan group has been rather of a 
political than a scientific character. Unfortun¬ 
ately for itself it has entered into the comity of 
nations; and its direct relations with England, 
the United States, and Germany have con¬ 
verted it into a sort of diplomatic cockpit for 
these rivals for supremacy in the Pacific 
waters. The resolute and not over-scrupulous 
Teuton has so far had the best of it; and 
according to the latest reports the authority 
of the native King Malietoa has been practi¬ 
cally replaced by that of Herr Weber, 
whilom Hamburg trader, and present ac¬ 
credited “Agent” of Germany to the Court 
of Apia. 

But these political squabbles have not been 
an unmixed evil, for to them we are at least 
indebted for the book under notice, decidedly 
the best that has yet appeared on the social 
condition of the Samoan Islanders. It con¬ 
stitutes a pleasantly-written record of Mr. 
Churchward’s personal experiences during his 
four years’ residence in Samoa, to which he 
was appointed British Consul in 1882 , with 
the option of accepting the collateral position 
of “ Adviser and Chief Secretary to King 
Malietoa.” A very brief residence in the 
capital, Apia, sufficed to show that this was 
not a desirable position; and not the least 
amusing portions of the book are the descrip¬ 
tions of the interviews between the consul 
and the kings’s ministers, in which the former 
declines, and the latter urge his acceptance of, 
the preferred honour. 

“ In spite of what I could say, they would 
not realise that I had honestly declined their 
servioe, for I was the first white that had done 
this extraordinary thing. Their experiences 
showed them that their greatest trouble had 
ever been to keep foreigners out from taking 
up Government positions among them, whether 
they wanted them or not; that white volun¬ 
teers, premiers, land commissioners, chief 
justices, treasurers—the latter especially—were 
to be had for the asking, and that they could 
fill these positions four deep any day they 
pleased. Yet here was a man who refused to 
oome to them and revel in the glory of all these 
titles, although, as they thought, he had been 
commanded to do so by his great chief.” 

Mr. Churchward has a good eye for the 
beauties of nature, and describes with con¬ 
siderable power bis frequent visits to the 
enchanting scenery of these lovely South Sea 
Islands. The region of the wonderful 
waterfall visible from Apia above the Vaisi- 
gago Valley was thoroughly explored almost 
for the first time, and views obtained of the 
fall both from above and below. It was 
seen 

“tumbling over the edge of a precipice which 
closed in the entire valley like a wall, impass- 

* Organic form: Savaiki. 


able at any point but by the lofty heights on 
either side. The place where the fall itself 
occurs is a water-worn reft in the solid rock, 
through which the river takes its desperate 
leap of quite four hundred feet, and flashes so 
brightly in the sunshine to the observer at 
Apia. From thence is to be seen the whole 
course of the Vaisigago Valley, with the sea 
brightly blue beyond. When gazing into the 
giddy depths below, where the largest trees 
appeared like small shrubs, the thick body of 
water continually passing by ns appeared in 
falling to get thinner and thinner, until, 
dwindling to a silver thread, it ended in snowy- 
white fleecy mist.” 

But when seen from below this fleecy mist 

“appeared in all its reality in the form of an 
immense ever-rising fountain shower of feathery 
spray dashed up by the everlasting crash of the 
upper waters from their giddy height into the 
ool below. Immediately over this lovely sight 
ung suspended a glittering border of pris 
matic hues, changing every moment and 
dancing and quivering in the sunlight.” 

The author had the rare good fortune to 
witness the annual arrival of those singular 
marine creatures, the Palolo worms, which 
appear in prodigious numbers at certain points 
in the reef-openings only once a year, and just 
for the single hour immediately before sun- 
rise. The time of their arrival is calculated 
to a moment by observing the juxtaposition 
of the moon with a certain star ; and Bhould 
they fail to appear on that day, they are 
sure to do so on that day four weeks. Then 
the natives gather in their canoes from all 
parts to capture them in all sorts of vessels, 
and distribute them as great delicacies to 
their friends all over the archipelago. 

“Suddenly, as if let loose at the one exact 
time, were to be seen wriggling and writhing 
up from the nethermost depths millions upon 
millions of long thread-like worms of many 
colours, all seeming to be racing at their top¬ 
most speed to arrive at the surface and make 
the most of the short time permitted them for 
their annual exhibition. Up they came in 
myriads until the surface was thickly covered 
with one solid vermiculating mass of living 
animals. Shouting and laughing, everyone 
now plied his or her scoop as busily as possible 
baling up the writhing delicacies at top speed, 
to make as good use of the short time available 
as could be. No sooner had the sun thrown his 
first ray on the water than, as if by magic, 
with the same common accord with which they 
had risen to the surface, they all disappeared, 
sinking lower and lower t > the depths below, 
until not a single sign of their presenoe was to 
be observed in the very spot where, a moment 
before, the water was perfectly muddy with 

animal life.” 

The Palolo feast is naturally one of the great 
events of Samoan life; and to the other amuse¬ 
ments of the islanders has lately been added 
the English game of cricket, greatly modified, 
however, to suit the national taste for display 
with the least possible expenditure of physical 
exertion. Yet even in this mitigated form 
the game soon acquired in these touchy times 
of international rivalries a sufficient amount 
of political significance to excite the umbrage 
of His Imperial Majesty’s representative at 
the Court of Apia. 

“ Once during a time of trouble cricket assumed 
a political importance, by the aid of whioh the 
natives hoped to tide over a dangerous time 
until their expected relief arrived, in the shape 
of British annexation to put them out of their 
misery. They had officially written to England 
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offering their country, and then, to avoid all 
further complications or roughly exacted ex¬ 
planations, they determined to start a cricket 
match of such stupendous proportions that it 
would last until they got an answer from home; 
during which time they considered that, being 
engaged in playing, they had a valid excuse for 
not taking notice of any business that might 
unpleasantly crop up. In fact, the entire 
government was playiag cricket, and could not 
be disturbed. The game began, but I don’t 
know whether it was ever finished or not. 
Anyhow, I don’t think it had any particular 
effect upon the usual run of politics, but I do 
know that their letter to England was never 
answered. Shortly after this incident the 
Germans were very much down upon the 
natives, finding fault with everything they did, 
and continually informing them that their in¬ 
significant little group was insulting the great 
German Empire; and they eventually forbade 
the King, under dire penalties, to play the 
game called ‘cricket’ at his seat of govern¬ 
ment.” 

It is evident from this and several other still 
more outspoken passages that at least one 
British functionary still survives who has the 
courage of his opinions. But his fate in 
Samoa was not such as to encourage others; for 
the Germans not only suppressed the British 
game of cricket, but also extinguished the 
British Consul himself, the only man who 
dared to stand between them and their Samoan 
victims. 

“ Such conduct, however, did not appear to 
please the powers that were; for it happened 
that many hints I had received from Germans 
to the effect that if I did not cease to oppose 
them in their native intrigues my relief would 
be effected—a warning I could not bring myself 
to believe had any official significance—did 
prove true, and my official reign in Samoa was 
brought to an end." 

It seems there is some reason to congratu¬ 
late ourselves that this crowding out policy 
has begun about a century too late. How¬ 
ever meekly we may now be contented to go 
to the wall, and however eagerly each 
successive party administration may vie in 
pusillanimity with its predecessor, it is still a 
fact that many of the fair places on the sur¬ 
face of the earth were luckily already secured 
for our overflowing population before the 
irrepressible Teuton was able to put in a 
claim for his share of the spoils. 

Mr. Churchward is not a scientific observer, 
nor does he deal at all with the difficult prob¬ 
lems of Oceanic ethnology. Nevertheless, he 
has sufficient commonsense to distinguish be¬ 
tween the brown Polynesians and the black 
Papuans, which some recent specialists have 
failed to do. “Nothing whatever of the 
Papuan about them,” is his emphatic 
remark on the physical appearance of 
the Polynesian Samoans. Like others who 
have associated much with them, he is elo¬ 
quent on their genial, kindly disposition and 
high intellectual qualities. At the same time 
he clearly sees that they lack the mental 
stamina necessary for permanent self-govern¬ 
ment, and hence must sooner or later fall into 
the hands of some foreign power. At the 
same time it seems a pity that, according to 
present appearances, they are not likely to be 
permitted to choose their own masters. 

“ Samoa never will be settled until some power 
takes her in hand. The natives know it, and 
openly say so themselves; but for choosing the 
counfay they would wish to be annexed to, they 


have had to suffer many persecutions, which, 
however, have not in the smallest degree shaken 
their resolution. They are painfully aware of 
their hopeless weakness, and heartily sick of the 
shuttlecock, no-ohild-of-mine sort of existence 
that they have had to endure, tossed about 
between three nationalities, each jealous of the 
other, and who will neither let them alone nor 
take them up. Their choice for annexation is 
most decidedly British, for which they have 
petitioned over and over again since very old 
times. American protection they sought once, 
but to Germany they never have appealed, 
though several times ordered to do so.” 

The book is well printed, but has neither 
map nor illustrations ; and, worse still, lacks 
an index. A. H. Keans. 


Beyond the Seas: being the Surprising Adven¬ 
tures and Ingenious Opinions of Ralph 
Lord St. Keyne, told and set forth by his 
Cousin, Humphrey St. Keyne. By Oswald 
Crawfurd. (Chapman & Hall.) 

We shall not call this book a novel. It is 
not so denominated on the title-page, and it 
has no more claim to the designation than 
has Gulliver’s Travels or JEtobinson Crusoe. It 
has become a fashion of late, why, we know 
not, to call every book which deals sub¬ 
jectively with the imagination a novel. We 
do not care to go into the derivation of words, 
for old meanings have little to do with new 
ones; but we are certain that a novel, as the 
word was understood by our fathers, had a 
limited meaning, which excluded books such 
as the one before us. Considering the moun¬ 
tains of ill-digested rubbish which are now 
manufactured with little more strain on the 
intellect than patent blacking or “Indian 
pickles,” we should be insulting Mr. Craw¬ 
furd if we compared his book with them. 

Beyond the Seas is an imaginary history of 
two relatives, Lord St. Keyne and his illegi¬ 
timate cousin Humphrey. It is written in 
a dialect which has a seventeenth-century 
flavour, but no archaisms are introduced 
which jar upon the ear or make reading in 
any way task-work. There is the slightest 
possible love story in it. Much about the sea 
and fights thereon with Barbary rovers, and 
still more—more in value that is, not in bulk 
—concerning Lord St. Keyne’s mystioal phil¬ 
osophy or theology. This is the best part of 
the book. There are many passages in it, 
whole pages indeed, which would lead a care¬ 
less reader to imagine that the author was a 
Roman Catholic; other passages, however, 
could be pointed out which render this con¬ 
clusion in a high degree improbable. With 
the religious or philosophical views of the 
author we are not concerned. It is those of 
his hero that interest us. We are bound to 
say that he has represented a gentleman of 
the seventeenth century, a cavalier and a mem¬ 
ber of the old religion, in a manner that we 
have never seen surpassed. There is hardly a 
thought of bis recorded that might not have 
passed through the brain of some one of the 
many heroic souls who fled from “ the crown¬ 
ing mercy ” of Worcester. The thinking 
men of that day who were not Puritans or 
Hobbists were almost all mystics. Some, of 
which Sir Kenelm Digby was a type, were 
Catholics; others clung to the established 
religion, which had for a time fallen as much 
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by the wretched propping and underpinning 
of Laud and the creatures of the court as by 
the onslaught of the Puritans in the council 
or on the battlefield. A third section, of 
which Lord Herbert of Cherbury is an 
illustrious example, were sceptics; but their 
doubts were the result of the mind acting on 
thought or thought-forms, not of methods 
afterwards popularised by Locke. 

We should like to persuade ourselves that 
Lord St. Keyne was really one of the first 
class—that the notes of his life before us were 
not the creation of a nineteenth-oentury intel¬ 
lect which has come in contact with the lights 
and darknesses of our modem time, but in 
very truth what they seem to be. On laying 
down the volume the sweet charm of thoughts 
set in such quiet, homely, living words so 
overpowers the mind that it is difficult for 
one who has once made the self-surrender to 
throw off the illusion, or to refrain from 
asking what would have been Lord St. 
Keyne’s suggestions towards solving this or 
that moral or philosophical problem whioh 
oppresses us in these weary days of pessimism, 
wantonness, and sloth. Though they did 
not write or talk so much as people do 
now, we have not all of us forgotten that 
the men of the seventeenth century had a 
conception of justice which is not common 
with us. They could admire virtue if they 
would not praotise it; and they knew with 
the certainty of an unoorrupted faith that 
good and bad, virtue and vice, were not mere 
names, but stern realities, between which was 
a gulf as wide and as impassable as that 
which cut off Dives from Lazarus. Though 
Mr. Crawfurd’s pages are in no sort didactic 
he has felt this, and never made his characters 
talk as if they thought success was to be 
achieved here or anywhere else by trying “to 
make the best of both worlds.” This is high 
praise, we know, but we are constrained to 
give it. We should speak far differently 
were there any notes of the mere book 
manufacturer to be found; but there are none, 
or if there be they have remained undis¬ 
covered after careful scrutiny. We believe 
Beyond the Seas to have been written without 
any thought as to how many copies the great 
circulating libraries would gulp down, and 
that the dreadful face of the reviewer has not 
intruded between Mr. Crawfurd and the sun¬ 
light. As the merit of the book does not 
consist in splendour of diction, but in the 
quiet harmonies, quotations can be of little 
service. The following paragraph may, as 
well as any other, be torn out of its setting: 

“ I would propose, sir, to divide mankind into 
two kinds or species—a higher, a rarer, and 
by comparison almost a divine species, the 
individuals of which act by their own spon¬ 
taneity ; and a lower species, which acts and 
moves and thinks and speaks from necessitation 
and of blind impulse and instinct, unwitting 
and unaware.” 

The description of the sea-fights are first- 
rate. Whether right or wrong in technical 
detail, they have all the clear-out sharpness 
of those old tales of adventure, whioh now, 
it is sad to say, remain unopened on the 
shelves of our great libraries, while every 
libidinous tale in prose or verse finds eager 
readers, annotators, and renderers into English. 

Bdwabd Peacock. 
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Ourselves and our Neighbours: Short Chats 
on Social Topics. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. (Boston, U.S.: Roberts.) 

This brightly "written book is another Con¬ 
duct of Lift — of life in its social rather 
than its individual hearings—from the point 
of view of a sensible woman. Mrs. Moulton 
does not write like Emerson, or think like 
him, but she is quite as sound a philosopher. 
In odg important respect her style is to be 
preferred even to his, for it is cheerful, 
humorous, and fluent. Emerson would have 
found some difficulty in treating of such 
subjects as “ Rosebuds in Society ” and 
“Young Beaux and Old Bachelors ’’; but to 
Mrs. Moulton they suggest reflections that 
are os useful in their way as the more 
abstract results of reason. The “rosebud,” 
for instance, is “ thorny,” especially in 
America, where a girl “speaks of a single 
woman past her first youth as ‘ that poor old 
thing ’! ” The young beau and the pretty 
rosebud—be it never so thorny—have the 
best of the more fleeting pleasures of life; but 
what of the over-blown ungathered hud, and 
the gay bachelor grown old ? 

“ The old beau looks about him and sees his 
contemporaries buying houses and leading their 
children by the hand, and he scoffs a little 
perhaps, and tries to think that he is glad not 
thus to be bored and burdened. But his 
laughter is hollow ; and when he goes home at 
nignt and sits before his lonesome fire, he sees 
in the firelight glow the long-lost Spanish 
castle, of which he threw away the key in his 
youth, and fancies what might have been if 
youth had but known.” 

Yet in regard to marriage, like a sensible 
woman and sound philosopher, Mrs. Moulton 
urges delay. “Marriage should be waited 
for, not sought. Who knows round what 
corner his destiny may be hiding?” The 
man should wait until destiny has done 
mocking him with make-believes; the girl 
until it has been revealed to her that she is 
this same hiding destiny. In the case of such a 
girl as a recent Senior Classic, there is another 
reason for delay. “ We should at least give 
a girl time enough to lock up her diploma 
and rest from her own examinations before 
she is called on to examine the claims of some 
young man to be her suitor.” For those who 
are already married Mrs. Moulton has the 
wisest of good oounsels. She approves the 
mutual devotion of husband and wife whose 
understanding of each other is so complete 
that speech is almost unnecessary between 
them. “ There comes a time to men when 
the dearest and holiest things are rather lived 
than spoken, and the woman makes a mistake 
who feels herself unloved because the fervours 
of early utterance are absent from the speech 
of her husband.” But the lesson has another 
side. “Men should remember that women 
hunger for words, and not wait, as Carlyle 
did, to breathe their vaio remorse and despair 
beside a grave.” The fact that there are 
unsympathetic husbands and wives suggests 
a chapter on “A Statute of Limitation,” 
which gravely discusses the propriety of 
putting an end to relations that have be¬ 
come insupportable. But it is a discreet 
chapter, like all the rest, and is not 
calculated or intended to promote divorce. 
Mrs. Moulton has invented the happy notion 
that a dinner-party to married people is “ a 


benevolent scheme for giving the too-much- 
married a little vacation,” inasmuch as the 
husband takes somebody else’s wife in to 
dinner. But the repose of this short vaca¬ 
tion is marred hy the reflection that the 
partner for the time being of the dull or 
stupid wife will pity her husband. Of course 
the argument cuts both ways, though Mrs. 
Moulton is good enough to spare the husband 
all the humiliation she can. For it may he 
that it is he who is stupid, and not his wife, 
in which case, while the short vacation still 
results in the chagrin of the husband, it is 
the wife who finds a temporary relief in the 
society of a brighter partner. Dulness, how¬ 
ever, is only a relative quality, and Mrs. 
Moulton very wisely qualifies her scorn of it; 
for, as she says, the man who takes some 
other man’s dull wife in to dinner “ will pity 
him, not knowing what a household blessing 
she is, or where the wings are hidden away 
underneath the silken shoulders of her best 
gown.” 

One of these interesting “short chats” is 
about “ Courtesy at Home,” a subject on 
which there is every need—as much in Eng¬ 
land, I fear, as in the writer’s own country— 
for the excellent lessons she enforces. Cour¬ 
tesies omitted to children or to inferiors in 
station, the absence between equals of those 
nice observances which show respect, rudeness 
to servants, undue liberties with anyone— 
these and the like breaches of good conduct 
are effectively denounced. The household in 
which none of them occur is very happily 
described: 

“ The perfect home is one where no least detail 
of courtesy is omitted between husband and 
wife, parents and children, masters and ser¬ 
vants ; but where this good-breeding is not the 
slavish obedience to a set of fixed rules, but of 
honest respect for individual rights, and heart¬ 
felt desire on the part of each one to be as 
agreeable and as much beloved as is possible.” 

Not the least interesting chapter is one on 
“Watering-Place Society.” Mrs. Moulton 
has a smart vein of satire, which she indulges 
here in regard to Saratoga trunks, hotel 
toilettes, counts who are no counts, peers 
with fictitious pedigrees, and all the dubious, 
but free and easy, adjuncts of most summer 
resorts. “ The Caprices of Fashion ” (embody¬ 
ing a brilliant sketch of the whilom “ girl of 
the period,” changed into a disciple of 
“ Beauty in Life,” and, at a later period, 
from something early English into something 
Greek, but now degenerating again into a new 
vulgarity), “The Gospel of Good Gowns,” 
and other similar topics, furnish matter for 
very lively treatment. There is absolutely 
no twaddle in the book until wo approach the 
end, when we get an unmitigated dose of it 
in a chapter on “The Fasluon in Poetry.” 
Here we begin with “old Homer,” who 
“ sang joyfully in the morning of his art,” 
and end with a sickly poet (so-called) on 
whom “fate had surely smiled.” But the 
absurd young man, notwithstanding the smile 
of fate and the assurance of fame and the 
love of an admiring girl, was “the very 
wretchedest of men.” 

“ In the midst of his joys and hopes, Death, 
having an idle moment on hand, had stepped to 
his side and whispered, 'Sometime you must 
come with me —sometime, and it may be soon.’ 
And this whisper was the heart of his despair.” 
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Poor fellow! Pity that Death wasted time 
in whispering. He had better have made a 
summary end of the business. Mrs. Moulton 
mistakes the fashion in poetry ; but Bhe per¬ 
fectly well understands everything else that 
she writes about. Gbobqe Cottehell. 


HEW HOVELS. 

The Gay World. By Joseph Hatton. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The New Antigone. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 
Lady Grace, and other Storiee. By Mrs. 

Henry Wood. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Great Bank Bobbery. By Julian Haw¬ 
thorne. (Cassell.) 

In the Shires. By Sir Randal B. Roberts,' 
Bart. (White.) 

From Beacon to Churchwarden. By J. W. 
Kirton. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

In many respects The Gay World is the 
ablest novel Mr. Hatton has written. A 
greater unity, and more of human passion, 
perhaps, were noticeable in Clyde ; but the 
later work is evidently by a man of riper 
experience, and one thoroughly acquainted 
with the ways of the world. Dedicated to 
a distinguished explorer, upon whom the eyes 
of all Europe and America are at present fixed, 
The Gay World seeks to relate the deeds of 
a youthful hero of Mr. Stanley’s type in 
Godfrey Jessop. The pioneer is not only 
shown in his private life, where he is all 
that a hero should be; but his adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes in Sulungun, an 
island in the Eastern seas, are traced with 
considerable skill and vigour. Jessop had 
previously done good work in Central Africa, 
which caused him to be sent out to Sulungun, 
in whose exploration he was backed by 
Government power and every resource of 
civilisation. He is reported to have been 
killed by the natives; and the news carries 
sorrow into faithful hearts in England, of 
whom the charming heroine, Helen Kennett, 
is the ohief. But of course he lives, and 
returns to claim his bride, with whom he 
goes out to Sulungun, having been appointed 
British governor of tbe island. The episodes 
connected with Jessop and his love affairs 
absorb only a portion of the elements of the 
story; and herein, we think, Mr. Hatton 
makes a mistake. His canvas is not large 
enough for all he endeavours to put upon it; 
and, consequently, things are very much hur¬ 
ried in the third volume. Time would fail us 
to tell of the myriad incidents crowded into 
this novel. We pass from a dinner to Mr. 
Stanley to detective revelations in Piocadilly ; 
from a great diamond robbery in Africa to the 
Yan Beers’ Exhibition in New Bond Street; 
from adventures in Sulungun to the last show 
of the Royal Aoademy; from the earthquake 
at Ischia to the pastoral beauties of Dove 
Dale in Derbyshire; and from trains in motion 
on the South-Eastern Railway, where a 
notorious bullion robbery is going on, to 
Loftus Kennett’s magnificent villa on the 
Thames. Tbe Hon. Eric Yorke relates 
the story, one of ■ whose main purposes _ is 
to unravel the mystery of “The White 
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Star ” diamond, together with the vast 
forgeries of Loftus Kennett, philanthropist 
and millionaire—a kind of 11 Jim the Penman,” 
whose gorgeous house of cards ultimately 
topples about his ears, while he himself passes 
into penal servitude. Even yet we have not 
exhausted the author’s conceptions. Besides 
the history of a fallen society beauty, who is 
intimately associated with Eennett, and a 
Yankee swindler of a very “tall” order 
indeed, there is the recital of a once famous 
trial at the Central Criminal Court, when the 
great robbery of gold on the South-Eastern 
line, between London Bridge and Folkestone, 
was brought home to the criminals concerned. 
The title of the novel seems a little forced, 
though we do obtain passing glimpses of “The 
Gay World ” of the metropolis. As a whole 
the book is most interesting; and it is inter¬ 
spersed with many clever passages, bits of 
choice description, and happy touches of cha¬ 
racter. The printer’s reader has not done his 
work well. We read of “a landscape by 
Corot,” “the Partheon" (Parthenon), “Mr. 
Justice Wills's ” (Wills), “Mr. Sergeant Shea,” 
&o. We cannot charge upon the reader, 
however, the ascription of the novel Joan 
to Mrs. Barnett. Mr. Hatton brings into his 
pages several living characters who will easily 
be recognised. 

A very unconventional novel is The New 
Antigone, and one written with marked ability 
and literary skill. It probes the new revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines of Free Love, Socialism, 
Nihilism, and so forth, to the core, and shows 
how utterly inadequate they are to satisfy 
the deeper cravings of human nature. The 
heroine, Hippolyta Valence, is presented to 
us in the outset as at war with the 
customs of society. She does not believe in 
the marriage bond. The crown of life for 
her “is to love and be loved. There was 
nothing beyond it, nothing to compare with 
it, nothing that would compensate for its 
loss.” This doctrine, and others quite as 
advanced, she translates into action. It is in 
vain she is warned that “the young are 
enthusiastic without knowledge, as the old 
have knowledge without enthusiasm.” But 
when the revulsion of thought and feeling 
does come with Hippolyta, her sufferings are 
very keen. She is saved, but so as by fire. 
There is real tragedy in this part of the story. 
Against the subversive social ideas are set 
forth the practical virtues of Christianity, as 
exemplified in Miss Desmond: 

“ The delight of her life was to save the young 
out of that terrible devouring fire through 
which they are passed to a worse than Moloch. 
She had ransomed many hundreds and sent 
them to the far continents which have been 
created to redress the injustice and lighten the 
shameful misery of a civilisation become so 
chaotic as our own.” 

The fever dens of London welcomed this true 
sister of mercy; and there are other charac¬ 
ters in this book equally noble. The author 
teaches, in regard to deliverance from the 
crime and oppression of the world, that there 
is only one revolution—that described by 
Victor Hugo, which “ means liberty and light. 
It means equality in the best things, the only 
things worth having—love, and justice and 
truth. It means reason, not dynamite.” 
We shall look with great interest to the next 


appearance of the anonymous author of The 
New Antigone. 

The posthumous stories by Mrs. Henry 
Wood do not, we regret to say, sustain the 
reputation acquired by the author of The 
Channinge and East Lynne. No doubt, in 
Lady Grace there are reminisoences of that 
facility in the construction of plot which did 
so much to give the excellent writer now 
deceased her reputation; but it lacks grip and 
cohesion. Lady Grace is well drawn, yet the 
best character of all is her husband, the 
Dean of Denham, who dies the victim of 
accumulated troubles, and who begets in us a 
real sympathy. There are certain incidents 
in the life of both which seemed to call 
for mutual explanation before it was too late. 
The Dean’s sons, Cyras and Charles Baum- 
garten, are not ordinary youths, though they 
cause great anxiety, as boys with some 
originality generally do. As for the rest of 
the narrative, there is a good deal of marrying 
and giving in marriage before it comes to a 
dose. “ A Soldier’s Career,” one of the 
minor sketches, tells the pathetic story of a 
gallant young Englishman’s death during 
the Sikh War; and a touching picture is 
drawn of the fidelity of an Indian girl. 
If the story entitled “ The Surgeon’s 
Daughters” points to anything at all, it is 
to a belief in witchcraft. The predictions of 
a nineteenth-century wizard are given in such 
a manner as to bespeak credence for them on 
the port of the reader—at least the author 
assures us that the sketch is no fancy one, 
but absolutely true. “ The Unholy Wish ” 
accentuates two morals—one the wickedness 
of calling down curses upon your enemy’s 
head, and the other the foolishness of flirta¬ 
tion, If these sketches are not equal to Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s earlier productions, they are 
far more readable than many novels which see 
the light. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s sketch of The 
Great Bank Robbery, compiled from the diary 
of a police inspector of New York, is very 
clever and exciting. The reader’s interest is 
held all through, and the encounter on a 
railway journey between Inspector Byrnes 
and the beautiful and fascinating criminal 
heroine of the story is as good as anything iu 
Gaboriau. 

In the Shires is a rattling novel, with 
plenty of go in it, though some of the 
characters we are introduced to are of a very 
shady character, and several degrees worse 
than the average blackleg. The story lifts 
the veil on several aspects of London life, 
while it is also redolent of the hunting 
country. 

From Deacon to Churchwarden unfolds the 
history of a purse-proud parvenu, who be¬ 
comes the ruling spirit of a Dissenting 
ohnroh, browbeating minister and people at 
his pleasure. As the worm will turn at last, 
however, so the Rev. Arthur Bradford and 
his flock revolt against the iron sway of the 
worldly deacon. By-and-by he loses all his 
influence, severs his connexion entirely with 
Dissent, and takes his wealth and power into 
the Church of England, where he is made 
much of, and becomes churchwarden. His 
career is for a time brilliant if arrogant; but 
his proud domineering spirit is at length 


broken down by a series of trials, domestic 
and other. From the literary point of 
view. Dr. Kirton’s sketch is miserably poor, 
and destitute of the faintest gleam *of origi¬ 
nality. It is written in a bald and feeble 
style, not a whit superior to that in which 
second or third-rate prize tales are composed. 
Take a couple of sentences from page 2, the 
italics being ours: Wakley, the deacon, had 
“ successfully pushed his way on st6p by step, 
until he had fought his way up from one posi¬ 
tion to another, leaving others who started at 
the same time far behind. He had somehow 
been able to edge his way on, higher and 
higher,” &c., &c. There is a fearful and 
wonderful use of the comma all through this 
volume. 

Of a wholly different type is The Gates 
Between, by Miss Phelps. Here we have 
literary talent of a high order, combined with 
a weird and pathetic story. The whole 
narrative is beautifully written, while in 
conception it is very uncommon. This is not 
only one of the few hooks calculated to linger 
in the memory, but is one eminently deserv¬ 
ing of remembrance. G. Barnett Smith. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians : 
with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary. 
By Charles J. Ellicott, Bishop of 
Glouoester and Bristol. (Longmans.) Though 
“more than a generation has passed away” 
since Bishop Ellicott’s commentaries on other 
Epistles of Paul made their appearanoe, 
these have kept their ground so well that it 
cannot be necessary to say-more of this one than 
that it is, with some modifications, on the 
same general plan as its predecessors. That is 
to say, the commentary is, as it professes to be, 
essentially a critical and grammatical one, 
being a continuous attempt to ascertain—“ by 
means of a close and persistent consideration 
of the grammatical form and logical connexion 
of the language,” and with all the aid that 
oould be afforded by a thorough knowledge of 
the Versions, the Greek expositors, and the works 
of living commentators—the precise meaning of 
the original; though, at the same time, other 
points of interest suggested to the reader are 
not wholly passed over, and copious references 
point to trustworthy sources of information. 
The bishop has not adopted any of the critical 
texts, but has preferred to exercise bis own 
judgment upon the materials supplied by 
Tischendorf and Tregelles; and thus, in every 
doubtful case, the reader has the benefit of 
Bishop Ellicctt’s ripe judgment, while he is not 
embarrassed with the details of the evidence on 
which that judgment is based. In all important 
cases the decisions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers 
have been specified. One feature in which this 
volume will be found to differ from its prede¬ 
cessors is the absence of the complete transla¬ 
tion added to the text. The reason for this is, 
of course, the publication in the meantime of 
the Revised Version of the wholeNew Testament. 
Of the translation of this First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Bishop Ellicott’s judgment, after 
renewed and unbiassed examination, is that it 
is the most accurate version “that has ever 
yet appeared in any language.” 

The Picture of Paul. By the Rev. R. H. 
Haweia. (Charles Burnet & Co.) This is the 
fourth volume of Mr. Haweis’s series entitled 
“ Christ and Christianity,” the first volume of 
which is to be published last. The author, by 
his treatment of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, in his Story of the Four, has pre- 
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red as for his point of view in the ''Picture” iu English, even Canon Farrar’s vigorous picture sketches should be remarkable either for their 
fore us. Holding that the Nioolaitanes of has too much frame. Mr. Haweis's dramatic interest and picturesqueness, or for their dear 
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Bevelation ii. 6 were followers of St. Paul, 
and the Epistles to the Seven Churohes a 


ower finds full scope in his rapid sketch. The 


cleath of Stephen, the prison scene at Philippi, 


counterblast to the teaching of the Apostle to the speech on the castle steps at Jerusalem, the 
the Gentiles, he of course conceives of St. Paul’s storm on the way to Rome, are described with 


life as one long warfare against the machina¬ 
tions of “the Pillars,” endorsing fully .the 
views of the Tubingen school of criticism. 


splendid energy and vividness. 

I phrases and sentences are frequent. “ We are 
not enough in our deserts,” “ the deep slumber 


etch. The statement of results; but they fail in both 
.t Philippi, these respects. Mr. Armitage has gone care- 
isalem, the fully through his authorities, and what he tells 
sribed with us is generally correct; but his whole narrative 
Noticeable is singularly oolourless and languid. He is at 
“ We are his best in the chapters on Eagtish Church 
ep slumber History, just because his fidd becomes a little 


Mr. Haweis’s plan is to state his own view of a decided opinion,” St. Paul was “ the sanest narrower, and he has time to tell us something 
dearly and positively without discussing re- mystio that ever lived,” may be given as in- of his subjeot, instead of merely alluding to it. 
jeoted theories, but this only makes it the more stanoes. The pathetic beauty of many passages This failure to be interesting is unfortunate, 
essential that Mr. Haweis’s own view should be in the book makes us especially impatient of because the book makes no pretence to be a 
the right one. In the present case he has the undignified descents we have noted. The statement of general results, or an abridgment 


against 
of reoer 


him the most learned and thorough volume, on the whole, contains finer passages 


statement of general results, or an abridgment 
of facts. It is interesting or it is nothing. We 


recent commentators, Bishop Lightfoot, and than either of its predecessors, and is more notioe that Mr. Armitage repeats the story of 
also St. Luke, whose “ if Mr. H&wtria fnmihlv and nonnaetedlv written, bnt nmhahlv the altar fnnnd at Rnme dadinated 11 ftimAn, 


be right, is surely disingenuous in the extreme. 
But although it is a most serious blot on The 
Picture of Paul that it practically ignores 


if Mr. Haweis forcibly and connectedly written, but probably the altar found at Rome dedicated “ Simoni 


tells us more about Mr. Haweis than about St. 
Paul. 


Kirchengeschichtliche Studien. 


essential and fatal weataessis its thoroughly Kolde, Fried. Loofs und Karl Mirbt. Mit 
essential ana fatal weakness is im u. r. J agmy Reiirabe von August Reuter. (Williams 


modern style and tone. As Tubingen critics 
see in St. Paul a German professor, so Mr. 
Haweis’s sees in him a Broad Church divine, 
or, to be quite just and accurate, a Mr. 


einer Beigabe von August Reuter. (Williams 
& Norgate.) These studies in church history, 


about St. Deo,” and seems unaware that the inscription 
should be “ Semoni,” and probably has nothing 
8imon Magus. 

[met von The Story of our Lord. By Franoes Young- 
1, Theod. husband (Longmans.) This is an attempt to 
xbt. Mit tell the life of Christ for children, that they 
(Williams may be able to picture it as a connected whole, 
h historv. It does not profess to be more than a “ stepping 


based on _ 0 __, __„_ D 

to light, as they do in several oases, make it useful. The copious engravings which 
sources of information hitherto inaooessible, illustrate the volume are taken “ from a very 
will be found of great interest to specialists in beautiful edition of the New Testament, pub- 
the departments to which they severally belong, lished some years ago by Messrs. Longmans & 


original research, 
as they do in 


and bringing stone,” and its simplicity and clearness 
several oases make it useful. The copious engravings v 


Haweis. It is DerhaDS a true and usefui sources of information hitherto inaooessible, 
to c^mparrS’some^rvaLrSt willbe found of great interest to specialists in 
Paul's position in the early Christian Church the departmental which they severally Wong, 
with a Broad Churchman’s in the Anglican The firat, which, it may be said, is critical rather 
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Paul was a Dr. Arnold or a Dean Stanley, still Ijmmeus, by 1 

less a Mr. Haweis. Against the statement that I “ attempt at thei 


than historical, is a very full discussion of the 
MSS. of Irenaeus, by Prof. Loofs, of Halle, 


attempt at their classification, leading 


St. Paul “sowed the'seeds of a new Broad to the residt that the Latm Irenaeus is textuaUy Kempis. 
Church Christianity throughout Asia Minor,” « Pf ,e ? t “ few old vmters, and that until (Griffith, 
even the most convince! Broad Churchman the Greek can be found there is nothing more 


will protest; and when he finds Mr. Haweis in¬ 
stituting a comparison between St. Paul’s 
troubles at Antioch and those caused by 


to desire. The second paper collects and which, “ well printed and bound in doth,'’ will 
balances the opinions of the “Gregorians” constitute “ The Ancient and Modern Library 
and “ Anti-Gregorians,” in the matter of the 0 f Theologioal Literature.” Price, printing 


Co., as the life-work of a member of their firm”; 
but they will be appreciated by grown-up 
people more than by children. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas h 
Kempis. A newly revised Translation. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) This is the first of a 
proposed series of “ handy shilling volumes,” 
which, “ well printed and bound in cloth,” will 
constitute “ The Ancient and Modern Library 


bruuuios at autiuuu ouu tuuoo ixtuoou uj , ... . rr TTT v >i . 

“certain fussy creatures . . . who com- deposition of the Emperor Henry IV, while m 
plain now that the clergyman wears a black the Prof- Tschackert avails himself of 

gown in the pulpit,” he will smile. Mr. researches which he has been privileged to 


SprMched “Christians had been regarded as kno-n, Georg *.n Pdentz, the reforming 


After his death St. Paul took his plaoe, and the 


Bishop of Samland. Mention must also be 
made of several valuable contributions to the 
history of the Reformation by Prof. Kolde, 


and binding, are equally admirable, and the 
editing has been careful. A short, but suffi¬ 
cient introduction, and a very few well-chosen 
notes, acoompany the text. The quotations 
from Scripture are given in the words of the 
Authorised Version and the Prayer-Book 
Psalms. The edition should be a favourite one. 

The History of Tithes from Abraham to Queen 
Victoria. By Henry W. Clarke. (Redway.) 


Pauline nartv henceforth “ remained the enfans *“8 tory of the Reformation by Prot. Kolde, 

JT ieZ jevs and Jhw ChrSs including a letter of Cochleus toCapito, throw- Mr. Clarke writes under two great di««lvan- 

ahke ” It iriuKenXt Mr Hlwete" sWe “g%bt on his change of sentiment towards £ges ; He seems imperfectly acquainted with 
arnce. it wm do seen rnai jar. riaweis s etyie o o 4 .:^ Enarlish. prodacme such extraordinary sen- 


is as colloquial as ever. In one place at least— 

foi er hfoTseir at^LvBtra it * is mo^tS ***** of Nuremberg, as well as other doou- «**». worse, is to distort Honpture so as to 
for turn self at Hystra it is more man , *_ vo, a „j jj,-. 0 « *j, a deceive the people who oould neither read nor 

familiar. Moreover, we strongly suspeot that m®? 18 i^rtaundg to ms tnai ana mat oirne , even those who oould read had no 

the jaunty imaginative expansions of speeches S 0 ** 688 pamters^ banish^ for their Bfoie to consffit to ^for^hemrelvre 

occasionally indulged in by Mr. Haweis are as share in the heresies of Muntzer. Student, of Xthm- these thfo« were so^ “The fo^Z 
false in realism aTthey ire questionable in confessional literature will no doubt turn with whethwmeseUungswm*The^ourney 
tAAtA But evftn if the realism be accurate interest to Prof. Bneger’s paper on the Articles w was tnen consiaerea a naaaraous 

taste, uut even 11 tne realism De ^curate, m M ; n w hinh he seeks to advance the undertaking, being considered in so remote a 

what possible end is gamed by expanding St. QUegtion w, Qn( j t jj 0 pofot a t which it was left P** 4 °* the world.” And, secondly, he states 
On^r^m^^h^' ro^T^k^d thU by Engelhardt in 1865. It is certainly a m his introduction that “ the Cathohc Revival 

rort^frubbih" 801116 m0cked > thl8 re^ar^rexample of good taste andself- of * 


tages. He seems imperfectly acquainted with 
English, producing such extraordinary sen¬ 
tences as the following : “ And what makes the 
case worse, is to distort Scripture so as to 
deceive the people who oould neither read nor 


the jaunty imaginative expansions of speeches 
occasionally indulged in by Mr. Haweis are as 
false in realism as they are questionable in 
taste. But even if the realism be accurate, 


sort of rubbish: 

“ ' Paul, your eyes look rather weak,’ one would 
say, ‘ Stand out of the sun, my good man. I'm 
sure you've had enough for to-day—we have. It’s 
very warm; hadn’t you better go home ? What! 
von can't see your way down the steps f We'll 
help you.’ Or the more polite Stoic would say, as 
the words ' Resurrection of the Dead ’ left Paul’s 


confessional literature will no doubt turn with whether these things were so.”. . . “The journey 
interest to Prof. Brieger’s paper on the Articles Britain was then considered a hazardous 
of Torgrau, in which he seeks to advauoe the undertaking, :*ung considered m so remote a 
question beyond the point at which it was left P^of the world.” And, serondly he states 
by Engelhardt in 1865. It is certainly a in his introduction that “ the Cathohc Revival 
remarkable example of good taste and self- 1188 transformed the Church of England into a 


restraint even carried to an extreme that this nursery or recruiting depdt for the Church of 
birthday offering appears without dedication of which statement, whether we aooept it 

any kind, indeed, without either prefaoe or or not, has nothing to do with the question 
introduction, the only personal reference being °* tithes, and makes us at once doubtful 
contained in a note prefixed to the last-named «u> impartiality of our author. But m 
essay. What more acceptable offering, how- spite of these defects Mr. Clarke s book isuse- 
ever, oould there be presented to a venerable *“1; H « bas thoroughly mastered his subject, 
teacher, on his seventieth birthday, than such manages to present us with most of_the 


lips-'Good Jew ! We can’t stay any longer- macaer on ms reveuuem oirenaay, xnan sucu — —- -- 
we go to the baths-we’ve got an appointoent. a collection of original researches earned on in Iac “. “ a comparatively snort compass. He is 
A word in your ear—we did Mk you to speak, no his spirit and under the stimulus of his ins true- candid and j ust, and very caref ul to quote his 
doubt, but your style’s not the thing.’” tions by grateful pupils P May it be a monu- when dmcusmig disputed questions. 

„ „ . . ., . menium aere perennius! His entimsms of the “ Brief ” of the d.P.C.IL 

Ml* HaurMa mwnn no nnit/l a «u>ma in thin -* .n/4 T .nn.ihU .n/1 
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Mr. Haweis gives us quite a page in this 

strain, and he does it very smartly; out it surely Sketches of Church and State in the First Eight 
is a complete waste of paper and wit. 8t. Centuries. By the Rev. W. Armitage. (Riving- 
Luke’s two words were enough. We have tons.) The object iu writing these sketohes 
dwelt so far upon the faults of the book, but has been to desoribe in popsdar form some of 
the merits are equally obvious. In force and the leading persons and events, parties and 

___ L __ t _VI— _HL_ _x_ H. m_V_J i.L -_ 1 J 


vigour it contrasts very favourably with more 
balky, if more accurate, rivals. A short, terse, 
vivid life of St. Paul has not yet been written 


r and of Lord Selborne’s Defence are sensible and 

Sketches of Church and State in the First Eight accurate. The chapter on the redemption of 
•nturies. By the Rev. W. Armitage. (Riving- tithe-rent charge is a useful statement of what 
ns.1 The object iu writing these sketohes it would oost the nation to abolish tithes. But 
is been to desoribe in popolar form some of the faults of style which we have notioed make 
ie leading persons and events, parties and Mr. Clarke very stiff reading. He gives us 
ovements, in the Churoh and the world, nowhere a clear explanation of why he thinks 


movements, in the Churoh and the world, nowhere a dear explanation of why he thinks 
during the first eight oenturiee of the Christian it advisable that tithes should be redeemed. The 
Era, That this objeot may be attained the reader is left to find this out for himself from 
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the facta which Mr. Clarke awkwardly plumps 
down before him, or to accept the absurd reason 
of the introduction. The book, in short, will 
be helpful to the student, but baffling and 
wearisome to the general reader. 

The Church of England, by E. Venables 
(8. P. C. K.), is an elementary account of the 
planting, settlement, reformation, &c., of the 
National Church. It is merely a digest of 
well-known books on the same subject, so that 
the reason of its publication is not easily per¬ 
ceived. Probably the best use to which it 
could be put would be its adoption as a reading 
book in Churoh Sunday schools. 

Selections from, the Book of 2 Kings. By Bev. 
H. H. Clifford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Two maps, copious references to the Revised 
Version, and some short but careful notes will 
make this little treatise useful to the teaoher. 
The selections are judiciously chosen. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is stated that Mr. Aldis Wright is prepar¬ 
ing for the press an edition of the writings of 
the late Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of 
Omar Khayyam, and the friend of Carlyle and 
Lord Tennyson. According to the New York 
Nation, the edition will include several works 
hitherto unpublished—such as his renderings of 
the “ Oedipus Bex ” and the “ Oedipus Co- 
loueus,” as well as a copious selection from his 
correspondence. 

The first instalment of Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.’s new history of English literature, viz., 
Elizabethan Literature, by Mr. George Saints- 
bury, will be published immediately. It aims at 
giving a complete and clearly arranged view of 
the actual literary performance of the period 
from 1560 to 1600. The narrative is illustrated 
by abundant extracts from the less-known 
writers. 

A well-known African traveller meditates 
trying his fortune as a writer of fiction. Some 
of the scenes of the story on which he is 
engaged will be laid in the vioinity of Kili¬ 
manjaro. 

Sir Lepel Griffin is understood to have 
inspired the very plain-spoken article in the 
October number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
on “ Indian Princes at Court.” 

Messrs. Macmillian & Co. will publish 
immediately a new volume of Essays by Mr. R. 
H. Hutton, entitled Modem Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. The essays deal 
with Carlyle, Newman, Matthew Arnold, 
George Eliot, and F. D. Maurice. 

The Queen, as well as the Prince of Wales, 
have accepted copies of the fine edition of 
Benevenuto da Imola's famous commentary on 
Dante from the Hon. W. B. Warren Vernon, at 
whose expense the work has been printed, 
under the editorship of Sir James P. Lacaita. 
A copy was presented to the King of Italy on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the facciata of 
the Cathedral of Florence on May 12. Another 
has been accepted by the Queen of Italy, 
whose taste for learned studies is well known. 
The latter copy, together with those destined 
for the Queen and the Prince of Wales, have 
recently been sumptuously bound by Riviere in 
a style worthy of the best traditions of English 
bookbinding. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately Bracton's Note Book, being a col¬ 
lection of cases decided in the king’s courts 
during the reign of Henry III., annotated by a 
lawyer of that time, seemingly Henry of 
Bratton. The work will form three volumes, 
and has been edited by Mr. F. W. Maitland, 
reader in English law at Cambridge. 


Messrs. Bichard Bentley & Son announce 
a work, in two volumes, by Mr. Arthur Nicols, 
entitled Wild Life and Adventure in the Aus¬ 
tralian Bush, with eight illustrations from 
sketches by Mr. J. T. Nettleship. 

Miss Frances Martin’s Memoir of Miss 
Elizabeth Gilbert, whose name is so well and 
honourably known in connexion with institu¬ 
tions for the blind, will be publishe 1 by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. towards the end of the 
month. 

The popular lectures on theology, delivered 
at Philadelphia, shortly before his death, by 
the Rev. Dr. A. A. Hodge, sometime Professor 
of Didactic and Polemic Theology at Princeton, 
are announced for immediate publication by 
Messrs. Nisbet & Co. 

The House of Surprises : a Story for Children, 
by L. T. Meade, is the title of the forthcoming 
‘‘Little Folks’ Annual,” to be published on 
October 25. 

Mr. John A. Stewart, author of A Mil¬ 
lionaire's Daughters (reviewed in the Academy 
of March 5), is writing a serial for the People's 
Journal. 

The Rev. Alfred Rowland has in the press a 
popular commentary on St. Paul’s Letter to 
Timothy, together with a series of forty ser- 
monettes. Messrs. Nisbet & Co. will publish 
the volume. 

The Century will soon begin the publication 
of a series of papers, by Mr. Charles de Kay, on 
“ Ireland, its Ethnology and Customs, Land¬ 
scape, Town Life, Literature, and Arts.” The 
illustrations will be, in large part, from sketches 
recently made in the country by Mr. J. W. 
Alexander. 

A conference on “ The Teaohing of History 
in Schools ” will be held, under the auspices of 
the Boyal Historical Society, on Saturday next, 
October 22, at 3 p.m., in the great hall of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. Prof. Mandell 
Creighton will preside; and an address will be 
delivered by Mr. Oscar Browning, which will 
be followed by a discussion. The headmasters 
of most of the great public schools have pro¬ 
mised their co-operation. 

At the first meeting of the session of the 
New Shakspere Society, to be held at Univer¬ 
sity College on Friday next, October 21, at 
8 p.m., Dr. F. J. Fumivall will read a paper 
on “ Henley-in-Arden, Bidford, and Shak- 
spere’s Country,” and the Bev. H. C. Beeching 
“ Some Notes on Criticisms of * The Merchant 
of Venice.’ ” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse will deliver the in¬ 
augural lecture of the new session at the Crouch 
End Literary Society on Tuesday next, October 
18, at 8 p.m. The subject chosen is “ Words¬ 
worth and Pope ”; and the future meetings will 
largely deal with the writors of Queen Anne’s 
reign, in connexion with which a selected list 
of books has been issued by the society. 

M. Charles Bioot, Professor of Frenoh 
literature at Saint-Cyr, will shortly give in 
London four lectures on “ The Influence of 
English Ideas on French Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century.” The lectures will be 
given at Mr. Frederic Harrison’s house, 38 
Westboume Terrace, on the following dates 
October 27 and 29, November 1 and 3. Appli¬ 
cation for tickets (one guinea for the course) 
should be made to Mr. David Nutt, 270 
Strand. 

The Prince of Wales has joined the Council 
of the Selden Society. Thanks to the exertions 
of Prof. Thayer, of Harvard, the Society is 
spreading rapidly in America, local secretaries 
having been appointed in many of the prin¬ 
cipal towns. In France, also, the Sooiety has 
obtained the support of M. Leopold Delisle. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BIMETALLISM. 

Vhbn Clara’s little golden head 
Is lifted up to greet you, Fred, 

If every kiss of hers secures 
Just fifteen and a half of yours, 

’Tis plain, a constant price for gold 
In poorer metal can be told. 

But if she rather, as I guess, 

Deals you her kisses, more or less 
Aooording as she judges yon 
Deserve them plentiful or few ; 

A precious thing, you're forced to say. 

Is worth whate’er one’s foroed to pay. 

Or if your richest merchandise 
Seems poor and worthless in her eyes, 

So that the most that yon can give 
Can’t win yon wherewithal to live. 

Then Clara may your want supply 
Not as of debt, but charity. 

W. H. 8. 


OBITUARY. 

At the moment of going to press we hear of 
the death of Mrs. Craik, nte Miss Muloch, 
known to all the world as the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman. She died suddenly, from 
heart disease, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
October 13, at her house at Shortlands, Kent. 
She was in the sixty-seoond year of her age. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Perhaps the most notioeable paper in the 
magazines of this month is that on ‘‘Afghan 
Life in Afghan Songs,” contributed by Prof. 
James Darmesteter, of the College de France, 
to the Contemporary. While not ignoring the 
labours of Major Raverty, Dr. Bellew, and Mr. 
Thorbura, the writer justly claims to have 
given the first picture of the wild tribesmen of 
| the North-west frontier of India as drawn by 
themselves. The article owes not a little of its 
piquancy to the attitude of the professor, who 
spent a full twelvemonths in India on a com¬ 
mission from the French government. We are 
glad to learn that his oollectiou of Afghan 
songs, of which the present is only a specimen, 
will shortly be published in full in Paris in the 
original Pushtu, with translation, notes, and a 
vocabulary. 

We would also call attention to a charming 
article in Murray's Magazine, quaintly entitled 
“ For those who love Musio.” It is written 
by Dr. Axel Munthe, the author of Letters from 
a Mourning City, and is marked by that com - 
bination of simplicity and depth of feeling of 
which Scandinavian writers appear to possess 
the secret. 

We have received from Mr. Elliot Stock the 
first number of a new American magazine called 
the Curio, ‘‘ devoted to genealogy and biography, 
heraldry and book plates, coins and autographs, 
rare books and works of art, old furniture and 
plate, and other colonial relios.” As if this 
list of subjects were not long enough, we have 
also an instalment of a novel, by Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett, and a portrait of the Prince of Wales. 
The format of the magazine is commendable ; 
and, if we may judge from the prospectus, some 
of the future numbers may be superior in value 
to the first. 


HARVARD TO CAMBRIDGE. 

The following is the reply to the address 
recently sent by the University of Cambridge 
to Harvard : 

“Academia Habyabdiana Academiab 
“ Cantabrioiensi S. P. D. 

“ Peiiucundum nobis fuit quod, cum vos ludis 
nostris saecularibus frequentes interesse non pos- 
sette, litteris tamen beuignis per virum inlus- 
trissumum missis absentee quodam modo nobiscum 
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fuiitia. at enlm longinquo spatlo ooeanoqne dia- 
sooiaWli remotes ita anlmo vobiscum artiasume 
conianctos nos esse semper iuvat cogttare. nos 
quoque illorum dierum memintaee gaudemus, 
qaioas, cam nuper conlegi nostro conlegio iastis 
de caasis carissumi saecuUuia sacra tertio oelebra- 
retis, civem ilium nostrum gratulationes nostras 
ad vos perferentem tanto cum hospitio excepistis. 
slngulos quidem e vobis subinde apud nos ealutare 
contigit, nec umquam sine magna voluptate nostra: 
quern nomerum volventibus aunts usque auctum 
m speramus. 

“Hoc vero tempore testimonium vostrae bene- 
volentiae praedpua nos adflcit laetitia, quo tem¬ 
pore memoriam a ducentis quinquaginta annis 
repetimus, ao nobiscum consideramus, quatenus 
munere a patribus nobis mandate fideliter perfun- 
gamur. ita cursum studiorum laborumque suorum 
nonnunquam intermittere et praeterlta tempora 
contemplari omnibus profecto utile eat, eisque 
utilissumum qui eo in saeculo eaque in civitate 
vivunt, ubi corporis et fortunes bonorum cupidi- 
tate quasi fatal! vi homines eoferri videantur. turn 
maxume conparatis maiorum institutis vitaeque 
raidonibus cum his, quae nunc apud nos florent, 
facilius intellegitur quae prava sint atque mutanda, 
quae diligeaitus servanda, turn maxume sunt 
grata amicitiae pignora ab aliis aocepta qui easdem 
ao nos consectantur virtutes. sio verbis vostria 
in memoria nostra haerentibus laborabimue, ut fax 
ilia veritatis, quam olim de vostria aris adoensam 
iuvenis ille secum in novam terrain tulit, semper 
darior luceat, academiaque nostra dignior sit illius 
nomine, dignior viris inlustribus qui earn a maiori- 
bus acceptam nobis tuendam tradiderunt, dignior 
ea soientia eaque vita expolita quas inter imperitos 
per totum orbem terrarum conservare semper est 
munus ao ins doctorum. Valete." 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Burnt, R. Von Sinsibar zum Tanganyika. Leipzig: 
Brookhaus. 4 M. 

Boitvalot, G. En Aaie Oentrale. (1) De Moscou en 
Baotriane; ( 2 ) Du Kohistan k la Oaspienne. Paris: 
Plon. 8 fr. 

Botjbdb, P. Eu Gone. Paris: Oalmann Levy. 8 fr. 
60 o. 


Damns, N. Abhandlongenzu Shakspere. NeueFolge. 

Elberfeld: Friderlohs. 611. 

Lassies. Ferdinand de. Souvenirs de qusrante ans, 
dSdlSs 1 meeenfants. Paris: NouvtUe Rtvut. life. 
Mullhk, M. In agyptlschen Diensten. Erlebnisse e. 
ehemal preuss. HusarenofBzlers. Leipzig: Brook- 
haus. 3 M. 

Rkxatjlt, 0. Histoire dee graves. Paris: Gnillaumln. 
8 f r. 60 o. 

Schnbidrb, L. Gesohiohte der niederUadlsohen Lit- 
teratur. Leipzig: Frledrioh. 18 M. 

Wbssblt, J. E. E stische Verzelohnisse v. Werken 
bervorragender Knpferstecher. 8. Bd. John Smith. 
Hamburg: Haendoke. 6 SI. 80 Pf. 


THEOLOGY, ETO. 

Hbfelb, 0. J. v. Conatliengesahtahte. Fortgesetzt v. 
J. Hergenrother. 8. Bd. Freiburg-L-B.: Herler. 
9K. SO Pf. 

Hebkah Pastor Gra»oe integrum ambitu primum 
edidit A. Hilgenfeld. Leipzig: Weigel. 4 M. 

HISTORY, ETO. 

GaavikaB, Jurien de la. Lee Chevaliers de Halte et la 
marine de Philippe II. Paris: Plon. 6 fr. 

Hasse, H. G. Gesohiohte der saohslsohen Kloster in 
der Mark Meiaeen u. Oberlausitz. Gotha: Perthes. 
6 SI. 

Hokxel, F. Abriss der Gesohiohte des al*en Orients 
bis auf die Zeit der Perserkrlege. NSrdlingen: 
Beok. 1 SI. 80 PI. 

Nissur, H. Grieohisohe u. romisohe Metrologie. 
Nurdlingen: Beok. 1 SI. 

Noouxmt, SI. T. A. Der SIdnohsritter Nikolaus 
Durand v. ViUegaignon. Bin Beltrag zur Kennt- 
niss franzosisoh-brasllian. VerhUtmsse lm IS. 
Jahrh. Leipzig: Brookhaus. 4 M. 

NiimJBXB, Th. Aufsatse zur persisohen Gesohiohte. 
Leipzig: Weigel 4 SI. 

Osbobkb. W. Das Bell n. seine typisehen Formen in 
vorhistorisoher Zeit. Dresden: Wamatz. 10 M. 
Bcbiptobbs rerum Polonloarum. Tom. II. oont. Diaria 
oomltiorum Foloniae annl 1687. Krakau: Fried- 
loin SSI. 

Ubkubdbhbuoh. Asseburger. zur Gesohiohte d. Ge- 
sohlechts Wolfenbattel-Asseburg. 2 . Thl. Bis 
zum J. 1400. Hrsg. von J. Graf v. Booholtz- 
A'sebnrg. Hannover: Hahn. 18 M. 

Wosinski, U. Das prahlstorisohe Scbanzwerk v. 
Lengyel, seine Erbauer u. Bewohner. 1 . Hft. 
Budapest: Killan. SSI. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Acta, nova, aoodemtae oaesareae Leopoldino-Oarolinae 
germanioae naturae cnrlosorum. 49.—Si. Bd. Halle. 
116 SI. 


B&atjhs, D. Onleitung in das Stadium der Geologic. 
Stuttgart: Euke. SSI. 

Haudbuoh der Botanik. Hrsg. v. A. Sohenk. 3. Bd. 

9. Hglfte. Breslau: Trewendt. 18SI. 

Haul, G. Die Lehre v. der Energie, historisoh ent- 
wiokelt. Leipzig: Felix. 8 SI. 

Kbaus, G. Beitrlge zur Kenntniss foesller Holzer. 

III. n. IV. Halle: Niemeyer. 2 SI. 

Lbnz, H. Zur geologischen Kenntniss der sQdliohen 
RhSn. WOraburg: Stahel. 8 SI. 

Loewi, Th. Die Vorstellnng d. Dloges auf Grand der 
Erfahrung. Leipzig: Reiasner. 7 SI. 

Sahupa, F. Die Quadratur der Hyperbel, naoh e. 

neuen Methode bereobnet. Graz: Styrla. 8 II. 
Solus-Laubaoh, H. Graf zu. Einlertung in die 
Paliophytologie vom botanisohen Standpunkt aus. 
Leipzig: Felix. 17 SI. 

Zope, W. Ub. elnige niedere Algenpilze (Phy- 
oomyoeten) u. e. neneSIethode, ihreKeimeaus dem 
Wasser zu isoliren. Halle : Niemeyer. 2 H. 40 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Babwisbki. B. Quaestionee ad Draoontium et Orestis 
tragoediam pertinentes. Quaestio I. De genere 
dioendi. Gottingen: Vaudenhoeok. 2 SI. 

Book K. Die Syntax der Pronomina u. Numerallaln 
Konlg Alfreds Oroeius. Gottingen: Vaudenhoeok. 
1 M. 

Bosch*. C. Obst rvationee oritioae in Euripldis Troades. 

Gottingen: Vaudenhoeok. 80 Pf. 

EAbiikbl, K. StreifsUge duroh die mittelengl. Syntax 
unter bee mderer Berdoksioht. der Spraohe 
Chaucer’s. SIQnster-i.-W.: Sohoningh. 4 SI. 
Klees, A. ArlstoteUs dootrina de mente bumana ex 
oommentariorum graeoorum Ben ten tils eruta. Pars 
1. Alexandil AphrodlsienBle et Joannls gram- 
matioi Philoponi commentatlonee continent. Bonn: 
Strauss. 8 SI. 

Stexubb, K. De versuum paeonloorum et doohmia- 
coramapudpoetasgraeooausuaoratione. Leipzig: 
Fook. 1 SI. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOCCLEYK’s “ LETTER OF CUPIDE.” 

Cambridge : Oot. 12 , 1887. 

There is an interesting allusion to Chaucer 
iu Hoccleve’e “ Letter of Cupide,” which is 
much obscured by a singularly corrupt reading 
in the black-letter editions. I quote from the 
edition of 1561 of Chaucer's Works, stanza 46 
of the poem, on fol. 328, back : 

“ In my legende of natures maie men finds, 
Who so liketh therein for to rede,” &o. 

As I lately re-read these lines, it struck me 
at once that the word natures is ridiculous. 
Cupid is the speaker, so that my refers to him. 
Obviously Cupid’s “ legend of natures ” ought 
to be “ legend of martyrs ” ; for Chaucer 
speaks of the Legend of Good Women as the 
“ Seintes legende of Cupide,’’ or, as we should 
now say, Cupid’s Legend of Saints. The good 
women were saints and martyrs in the cause 
of love. The title “ Inoipit legends Cleopatrie 
martiris ” suggests the right word at once. 

But all guessing is evil till it be certainly 
confirmed. Being at Oxford, I took a short 
and easy way of settling the question at once. 
MS. Fairfax 16 contains a very fair copy of 
the poem ; so I repaired to the Bodleian Library 
to see what I could find. Accordingly, in the 
course of the copy in that MS. (which begins 
at fol. 38, back), I quiokly found the lines— 

“ In my legende of martrea men may fynde, 
Who so that lyketh therein for to rede, 

That oothe in no behest may no man bynde,” 
&c. 

whereby the question is thus definitely settled. 

The whole force of the context now appears. 
For the two preceding stanzas discuss the 
behaviour of Jason to Medea, and of Aeneas to 
Dido, the very subjects which are so fully 
treated in the Legend aforesaid. 

I Walter W. Skeat. 


DANTE, OROSIU8, AND ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Melbourne, Victoria : August 90,1887. 

Among the tyrants placed by Dante in the 
seventh circle of hell we find two belonging to 
the world of the anoients—Alexander and 
Dionysius {Inf. xii. 107). The latter is 
generally recognised to be the tyrant of 
Syracuse; but there i9 a divergence of opinion 


as to the identity of Alexander. The oommen- 
tators are divided between Alexander the 
Great, and the Thessalian tyrant, Alexander of 
Pherae. 

As regards Alexander the Great, it is objected 
that Dante would not condemn to a place in 
the “ stream of boiling blood” a man of whom 
he speaks with admiration both in the De 
Monorchia and in the Convito. But this objec¬ 
tion is hardly a serious one; since Dante is not 
always consistent with himself in his estimate 
of historical personages, his tendency being to 
regard them rather as types than as men. 

Alexander of Pherae, on the other hand, was 
scarcely famous enough to be reoognised simply 
as Alexander, without any further description; 
and in the absenoe of any other evidence, the 
natural'assumption is that Dante is speaking of 
Alexander the Great, 

“ The conqueroure, 

That conqueryt Babilonys tour, 

And all this warld off lenth and breid 
In XII yher, throw his douohty detd.’’ 

The expressions, “ proles vesana Philippi ” and 
“ felix praedo,” applied by Lucan to Alexander 
the Great, are generally quoted as sufficient 

1 ' ustification for Dante’s condemnation of the 
fitter. But Dante had stronger grounds for 
his opinion than this. His knowledge of 
ancient history, as is well known, was very 
largely derived from Orosius. Now it is 
remarkable—and I have not seen the fact 
noticed elsewhere—that Alexander the Great 
is repeatedly branded by Orosius as blood¬ 
thirsty and cruel. For instance, be describes 
him (lib. iii., cap. vii.) as “ Alexander Magnus, 
magnus vere file gurges miseriarum, atque 
atrocissimus turbo totius Orientis ”; and says 
of him (lib. iii., cap. xviii.), “ humani sanguinis 
insaturabilis, sive nostium sive etiam seciorum, 
reoentem tamen semper sitiebat cruorem ”; 
and,'again (lib. iii., cap. xxiii.), “perduodecim 
annos trementem sub se orbem ferro pressit.” 
After recording that he died at Babylon, 
“ adhuo sanguinem sitiens,” Orosius ends up 
with a long apostrophe on the ruin and misery 
brought by him upon the whole world. 

With this tremendous invective before one, 
it is no longer possible to wonder at Dante’s 
assigning to Alexander the Great a place in 
hell, alongside of the execrated Azzolino, in 

“ La riviera del sangue, in la qual bolle 
Qual che per viiolenza in altrui noccia.” 

It may not be out of plaoe here to note that 
Dante was evidently also indebted to Orosius 
for his estimate of Sardanapalus (lib. i.,‘cap. 
xix.); and for the story of Cyrus and Tomyns 
(lib. ii., oap. vii.)j as well as for what he says 
of Semiramis {Inf. v. 58)—in fact he has in 
this oase followed Orosins (lib. i., cap iv.; lib. 
ii., cap. iii.) so closely as to practically justify 
the reading succedette instead of sugoer dette, 
which has somewhat strangely found favour of 
late. Paget Toynbee. 


PROF. ZIMMER AND FIND MAC CUM AIL. 

London: Oof-. 8, 1897. 

The amazing blunder which Mr. Standish H. 
O’Grady has pointed out in to-day’s Academy— 
Prof. Zimmer’s translation of a phinn (“O 
pen!”), by “O Fingal!”—reminds me of a 
similar specimen of the professor’s scholarship, 
which also oconrs in the GSttingische Oelthrte 
Anzeigen for Maroh 1, 1887. 

In p. 185 of that journal, Prof. Zimmer prints 
from a Bodleian MS. (Bawl. B. 502) two short 
poems, one describing winter, the other summer. 
In the first poem, after referring to the oold, 
the storm, the floods, the drops as big as the 
bosses of shields, the poet declares, with inten¬ 
tional exaggeration, that every snowflake is as 
large as the white fleece of a wether {met molt - 
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chrooann find cech »Umm), and says, in the third 

fltft Y6! 

“ Na helta ni[oo]sta die 

snechta Ann fir doroioh t6ln,” 

that is, “ the herds, they hare no shelter: 
white pure snow comes up to the breech.” 

' Prof. Zimmer, mistaking the common adjec 
tive finn for the name of the hero whom he 
(following Macpherson) calls Fingal, prints the 
last line thus: 

“ snechtai Find fir doroioh t5ln,” 
but does not tell us what wa are to understand 
by “ snows of true Find,” or how the singular 
'verb doroich oomes to have a plural nominative. 
Mr. Dick was unable to keep King Charles I. 
out of his memorial Prof. Zimmer has a 
similar difficulty with Find. At p. 173 of his 
artiole he gives us as the title of one of the 
Ossianio poems in the Franciscan MS. of the 
Dialogue of the Anoient Mem, Is fada anocht 
anoil Finn. The MS. has ( teste S. H. O’Qrady) 
Is fada. anocht an-Oilfinn, that is, “ It is long 
to-night in Klphin,” a well-known place in 
the county Rosoommon, so called from the 
white rook ( ail finn) near which S. Patrick is 
said to have built a church.. But, to return 
to the poem in Bawl. B. 502, Prof. Zimmer 
calls it a “ dreistrophige Gedicht.” The poem 
really contains four stanzas, the first and finest 
of which he has mistaken for, and printed as, 
prose. It runs thus in the Bodleian codex: 

“ Fuitt oobr&th. 
ismo indonenn arcacA. 
isob casAetrice in 
isloch lan caeA 6th.” 

“ Cold till Doom. Greater is the storm upon 
everyone. Every fiery furrow is a river. 
Every ford is a lake.” In the copy of this 
poem, preserved in the Book of Leinster, 
p. 208 a, the first quatrain runs thus: “ Fuit 
cobr&th | rod&il indonend aredeh | is&th each 
n-ettrigi n-4n | ocus is lind l&n each n-&th, 

“ Cold till Doom the storm hath dealt out on 
everyone: every fiery furrow is a ford: and 
every ford is a full riverpooL” In his edition 
of the other quatrains there are six inaccuracies, 
whereof fas Lord Coke would say) this little 
taste shall suffice. The third quatrain begins 
thus: licit cuithi cock lattrach “ As big as a 
pit is every puddle.” Prof. Zimmer, not under¬ 
standing the common ligature for att. prints 
the last word laathrach, which of course is mere 
gibberish. I do not challenge Prof. Zimmer to 
translate the rest of these stanzas. It would be 
cruel to do so. He obviously does not under- 
stand one word of them. 

In the same article (pp. 181-83), Prof. Zimmer 
gives some extracts from another Bodleian codex 
(Bawl. B. 512). This is the way he reads the 
title of a piece beginning on fol. 101 a: lncip(it ) 
dibaile inscail into araiicht hisenlib(ur ) Duib- 
dcUeitiua . 1 . coarpa Patlraic). Anyone who knows 
anything of Middle-lrish will see that this also 
is mere gibberish. The MS. has, luce claritu 
(to use one of Prof. Zimmer’s pet phrases) 
Incipti diBaile inScail inso arslicht hsenlibutr 
Duib da leithi . 1 . oomarpa Patrtofc, that is, 

“ This is the incipit (‘ beginning ’) of 1 the 
Champion’s Frenzy,’ according to (the) old 
book of Dub-dd-leithe, a successor of 
Patrick.” Prof. Zimmer has here committed 
no less than five errors. Not understanding 
the digraph ha for ah or dotted s, and not 
knowing that the nominal prep, araiicht governs 
the genitive, he has, without notice, inserted 
an t after A, thus manufacturing the preposition 
hi (= in), and then made libvr a dative 
governed by his fraudulent At. Mistaking A 
with * subscript for t, followed by the com¬ 
pendium for us, he has then produced his 
wonderful genitive Nuibdaleitiua, where good 
Irish is made into bad Latin, and three wends 
are printed as one. Lastly, he has overlooked 
the Rema i n s of the curvilinear m over the o of 


coarpa. It is altogether an instructive instanoe 
of the professor’s knowledge of Irish palae¬ 
ography and grammar. The same artiole fur¬ 
nishes other suoh instances. Thus, in p. 184, 
we have: 


1 . 


Peof. Zinnia. 

4. Oerbail 
8. Geinemain . . 
Cumaill 
15. Orguin 

33. Oaiueoh 

34. innorthainnse. 

Oainech 
42. ioorthi 


Tks MS. (Rawl. B. 502.) 
fo. 47 b. 2 Oerbaffi 
70 b. 2 Gen main . .. 
Humat'l 

73 b. 2 Orgguin 
60 a. 1 Caumech 

innorthaiase 
.. . Oalnnech 
59 b. 2 ioolrthi 


So much for his skill in reading an easy Irish 
MS. His knowledge of Irish grammar is 
further exemplified by his quotation (p. 183, 
1. 23) of laithiu as an Old-Irish accusative plural. 
Now, laithe (day) is a neuter stem in io, and 
its aco. pi. is laithe. What would be thought 
of the Latin scholarship of a man who should 
give gaudios as the acc. pi. of gaudium ? This 
illustration is meant for those who have learned 
Latin, not for Prof. Zimmer. Here are 
specimens of his latinity: “eoodioe Milano” 

(Qlossae Hibernicae, 1881, p. 55 n.); “adsig- 
nificandum quod filii Israel non intelligerent 
mysteria et quod esset velamen incredulitatis 
inter eorum cor” (ibid., p. 99 note). How a 
man like Mommsen must shudder when he 
reads suoh stuff, and remembers that it has 
been published with the help of the illustrious 
Academy of which he is now the most illus¬ 
trious member ! In the passage above referred 
to (ni sluindfid dou c6 cenn . L. laithiu) laithiu is 
a oorrupt Middle-lrish genitive plural. 

The blunders now pointed out are not com¬ 
parable, either in number or absurdity, to those 
which Prof. Zimmer has made in the new 
double number of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fur vergl. 
Sprachforschung. But these require and deserve 
a separate letter. Whitley Stokes. 


“caving IN.” 

London: Oct. 9,1887. 

Mr. Mayhew, in the Academy of June 25 
last, impugns the explanation of the above 
expression acoepted by Prof. Skeat, Mr. 
Palmer and myself, as signifying the falling in 
of a mass of earth from the side of a cutting, 
by the metaphor of a oow dropping its calf—a 
natural metaphor surely for the separation of a 
limited portion from a larger mass. So a small 
island that seems to have broken off from the 
mainland of the Isle of Man is called the Oalf 
of Man. And Mr. Gibbs, in Notes and Queries 
(fourth series, No. xii.), remarks that the 
Arctic glaciers are said to calve when a portion 
of the sea-cliff breaks off and falls into the sea, 
while the calf floats away in the shape of an 
ioeberg. Mr. Peacock, in his glossary of 
Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire, seems to 
overlook the true foroe of the metaphor when 
he explains “ cauf ” as “ a breakage in a bank 
or wall.” The story by which he illustrates 
the word in Notes and Queries (fourth series, 
No. xii.) clearly shows that the Lincolnshire 
navvies, who used the word, applied it to the 
mass of falling earth, and not to the breakage 
of the bank. When a small boy, he says, he 
was watching some “ bankers ” engaged in 
widening a drain. Suddenly three of the men 
jumped out of the cutting, shouting out, “Tak’ 
heed, lads, there’s a cawlf a cornin’.” “ In this 
part of the world,” says Mr. Peacock, “ we all 
say calved in, never caved in.” Precisely in the 
same way the Dutch has kalven, to calve, and 
inkalven, a’ebouler, to cave in (De Bo, West 
Flanders Dictionary.) “ De gracht kalft in, ” the 
ditch caves in. De Vries, in his great Dutoh 
Dictionary, cites afkalven in the same sense, 
signifying first to calve, and then to cave in, to 
break away, used often of the breaking away of 
embankments. But he maintains (as Mr, 


Mayhew informs us) that afkalven in this 
latter sense is a totally different word, being 
derived, not from kalf, a calf, but from half, a 
corrupt form of halve, meaning the bare surf aoe 
of the ground, an older form of which was 
kaduwe. Besting, then, on the authority of 
De Vries, the theory by which Mr. Mayhew 
would replace our derivation is that 
the Lincolnshire cauf (which is merely the 
local pronunciation of calf) is directly 
borrowed from the Dutch kalf = halve = 
kaluwe, “ callow,” “ the earth on the surface ”; 
and that the expression cave in is borrowed 
from the Dutch inhalfen, used literally of the 
falling in of the surface. To this it may be 
replied that cauf was never used either in Lin¬ 
colnshire or in any other English dialect in the 
sense of swird; and in the outcry of the 
“ bankers ” whom young Peacock was watch¬ 
ing, it certainly meant to signify the falling 
mass of earth from which they were escaping. 
And, in the next plaoe, inkalven, with the 
English equivalent, to cave in, distinctly signi¬ 
fies the falling in of the subjacent earth, 
and not of the surface. Henoe the corrup¬ 
tion of the term in ordinary speech to the 
modern form of cave in so as to give the word 
an apparent derivation from the cave or hollow 
left in the yielding bank or cliff. To cave in is 
essentially to give way below. No doubt, 
when a cliff caves in, the surface commonly 
though not necessarily, sinks with it; but that 
is a secondary aspect of the phenomenon. The 
primary manifestation, of such urgent interest 
to those engaged in banking, is the detaohment 
of a mass of earth falling upon them. It was 
of such an impending fall that the “ bankers ” 
meant to give notice when they exclaimed that 
a calf was coming. 

De Vries can, of course, have no certain 
knowledge from which of the two senses of half 
the verb inka'ven derives its meaning. It is mere 
matter of inference from considerations as to 
which of the two gives the better account of 
the aotual signification of the verb. Thus far, 
Mr. Ma<hew has adduced nothing which shakes 
my faith in the explanation of the expression 
from the metaphor of a cow dropping its calf. 

H. Wedgwood. 


AN ISOLATED PEOPLE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Mil vim Oct. 10,1837. 

In the Val d’Anniviers, which lies south of the 
Rhone Valley, having the Turtmanthal above 
it and the Val d’tfdrena (often called the 
Evolena Valley) below it, I found this summer 
a very marked type of people. They have dark 
hair and eyes, the colour being black rather 
than brown; the shape of the face is square, 
with a well-developed forehead, the head 
rather round. They are of moderate height, 
short rather than tall, with square-built figures. 
They are very friendly ana bright in their 
manner, greeting the stranger in a pleasant 
way which contrasts with the somewhat 
churlish reserve of the ordinary Swiss peasant. 
They talk a very peculiar dialect, but I was not 
able to learn any words. 

Their houses are built of rough logs, dove¬ 
tailed and morticed in a rude fashion, and they 
are without the carved ornamentation to be seen 
elsewhere in Switzerland. There is something 
almost savage in the simplicity of the buildings. 

I noticed an outside flight of steps which was 
hewn out of a solid tree-trunk. The houses 
and bams are almost invariably raised on logs 
to a height of two or three feet above the 
ground, and the lowest story forms a bam or 
stable, often without any windows. The 
villagers lead a sort of nomadic life, moving 
from one habitation to another, each family 
possessing two or more dwellings; and I 
found whole villages without an inhabitant. 
There is a traditional belief that these people 
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are a remnant of the Hans. Bat is it not more 
probable that they are a Moorish or Arab race, 
who have crossed over one of the passes from 
the south side of the Rhaetian Alps, where 
many traces of them are to be recognised, and 
who have remained, with comparatively little 
intermixture of blood, shut in by the high walls 
of this narrow valley ? And may not the name 
of the adjacent Turtmanthal point to a similar 
origin ? G. E. Knight. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Oct. 17,8 p.m. Koval Academy: “The Bones 
of the Human Body," II., by Prof. John Marshall. 

Thursday. Oct. 10. e pm. Hellenic Society: “Two 
Vanee from Cyprus," by Mr. A. S. Murray. 

Friday. Oot. si, 8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “The Bones 
of the Human Bo-tv.” III., by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. Mew ShskspereSociety: “ A Few Words 
on Henley-ln- Arden, Bldford. Mtratford-on-A.von, 
and Shakspere’s Country,” by Dr. F. J. Parol vail; 
"Some Notes on Criticisms of -The Merchant of 
Venice,' ” by the Rev. H. 0. Beeching. 


SCIENCE. 

BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON 
PRESS. 

Comparative Morphology and Biology of the 
Fungi, Myeetonoa, and Bacteria. By A. de 
Bary. English translation by Henry E. 
F. Uarasey. Revised by J. Bayley Balfour. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Zecturee on the Physiology of Plant*. By 
Julias von Sachs. Translated by H. 
Marshall Ward. (Clarendon Press.) 

Annale of Botany. Yol. I., No. 1. Edited 
by J. Bayley Balfour, S. H. Vines, and 
W. G. Farlow. (Clarendon Press.) , 

The appearance nearly together of these three 
publications from the Clarendon Press cannot 
fail to suggest to all interested in the progress 
of botanical studies in this country that a 
turning point has been reached in that de¬ 
partment which deals with the structure, the 
development, and the functions of plants. On 
the one hand, we have two good translations 
of German standard books of the highest 
excellence; on the other, the first part of a 
journal destined to contain the fruits of new 
work largely inspired and stimulated by the 
labour and the example of such men as the 
authors of the translated books. It has been 
said that the days of hack translators of 
scientifio books are numbered; and to those 
who seek a sign it must sorely be apparent 
that this first number of the Annale of Botany 
is the herald of a state of things in the 
progress of botany in this country when 
translation may be well-nigh dispensed with. 

It has already been pointed out in the 
Academy that a great deep of ignorance and 
apathy was broken up by the translation 
twelve years ago of Saohs’s textbook. That 
translation had its faults; but they were far 
outweighed by the foresight of ita authors, 
who doubtless undertook the work less for 
the aotnal good it would do by itself, 
than as a foundation for future independent 
research. The era of translations from Ger¬ 
man then set in; and it must he confessed that 
among the good, the harmless and necessary 
books there appeared each as had far better 
been left in their original German obscurity. 
These first fruits of the rejuvenescence of 
physiology and morphology in the country of 
Stephen Hales and Robert Brown have been 
reoeived, each on its appearance (I speak only 
of the better sort), with a rejoicing whioh 


showed more exuberance than judgment. 
Some have been dignified with such descrip¬ 
tions as “ epoch marking” and the -like, 
which, it may be, the originals were in the 
history of botany, but so far as its progress in 
this country is concerned they have been hut 
as milestones by the way. Far more note¬ 
worthy has been the research stimulated by 
the new movement. It has steadily grown in 
bulk, and has at last reached that condition of 
abundance and fertility that demands an 
additional outlet of its own. Ferhape one 
may be now permitted to mention the word 
11 epoch,” whioh the impatient and enthusi¬ 
astic have been making so free with in 
advance. 

Prof, de Bary’s Vergleiehende Morphologie, 
&c., was published in 1884, and then proved 
a very welcome contribution to botanical 
science. Though in name a second edition 
of his Morphologie und Phyeiologie, &o., pub¬ 
lished eighteen years before, it was in reality 
a new book. These intervening years had 
been so fruitful in researoh that an entire 
rearrangement of the great mass of material 
became necessary. Not only was the balk of 
it enormous, bat there were entangled with 
it new views of the utmost importance, and 
points of controversy requiring a power in 
their elucidation possessed by no man in Ger¬ 
many nor out of it in so high a degree as by 
the distinguished author who undertook the 
labour. Of his success no one has ven¬ 
tured to donht. The more the book has 
been used and put to the proof, the greater 
has its worth appeared. It is a book of the 
kind that always will deserve translation 
whenever and wherever such may appear. 
Mr. Garnsey, who has already done the same 
service for Goebel’s OutUnee, has performed 
the labour of translation in a most painstaking 
and accurate fashion; and he has kept his lan¬ 
guage free from the translator’s faults, whioh 
have disfigured not a few English editions of 
German text-books. Aided by the judgment 
of Prof. Bayley Balfour, he has produced a 
version that loses little of the force of the 
original. A translation invites fault-finding 
in a way of its own; and I can hardly say 
more in favour of this one than confess a 
happy desire to abstain from the process, since 
it would be concerned with minor points. 

The translation of Prof. Sachs’s Forletungen 
into English has been made with the fidelity 
to be expected from Prof. Marshall Ward. 
The original is a series of lectures on the 
physiology of plants—a subject full of diffi¬ 
culty to all but the most accomplished lec¬ 
turers. It is nevertheless one of the most 
lucidly and forcibly written treatises to be 
found in botanical literature. Prof. Ward has 
not spared himself in the effort to reproduce 
the took worthily, and it may be said at once 
that be has succeeded so far as a faithful 
translator may hope. It would be easy to 
select passages where so competent a man as 
Prof. Ward would have done better to give 
himself “plenty of rope,” even with the 
certainty before his eyes that the same 
“rope” would to turned to other uses by 
critics—albeit of no great vigour of arm. 
Bat the excellence of his performance disposes 
one to to more than critical. The took is 
intended for students and cultivated readers, 
and the form of lectures has been adopted as 
better fitted for the purpose of clear exposi- 
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tion, free from all “ the trammels of learned 
descriptions of apparatus,” &o. Prof. Saohs 
has found it advisable to introduce a system 
of physiologioai organography in place of 
formal morphology to suit this purpose as 
well; bat I venture to think his practice will 
to received in this country with considerable 
misgiving. His object is clear enough to all 
botanists who know the subject, and in the 
attempt he has the sympathy of all bat 
the timid. Bat the effect of it on “the 
students and cnltivated readers,” to whom 
the took is addressed, is another matter— 
which I would gladly be convinced that I am 
timid in regarding as fraught with dangers. 
In spite of this there is no took which may 
to more unhesitatingly recommended to all 
who desire a thorough knowledge of the 
physiology of plants. It is the work, not 
only of the greatest living authority on the 
subjeot, but of one who is at the same time 
an unrivalled master in the exposition of it. 

The first part of the Annale of Botany 
gives good promise of a useful future. The 
original papers are good, solid pieces of work 
of a kind that is happily becoming more 
abundant in this country. The notes are an 
attractive feature, and it is to be hoped that 
workers will use this channel for publishing 
those minor observations which too commonly 
are left in note-books. It is pleasant to to 
able to point to the faot that the only con¬ 
tributor of both an original paper and a note 
is a lady—Miss Agnes Calvert. Finally, 
there are forty-one closely-printed pages con¬ 
taining a record of current literature carefully 
prepared. As in the two volumes previously 
noticed, the printing and the illustrations are 
excellent, and in every way worthy of the 
Clarendon Press. It is to to sincerely hoped 
that a long and vigorous career is before the 
Annale , and that it will have the effect 
desired by its founders of stimulating researoh 
in this country and in America. 

Geobob Murray. 


TWO BOOKS ON HEBREW PHILOLOGY. 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Geneeie. 
By G. J. SpurrelL (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Revision by a scholar of Prof. Driver’s emin¬ 
ence must confer a certain value upon any 
work. Doubtless it has enabled Mr. Spnrrell 
to avoid many of the errors inoident to first 
attempts at soholastio authorship. To students 
ignorant of Gorman—ire would fain hope a 
rapidly decreasing tody — his took may 
prove helpful, though he is prone to rely 
a little blindly upon his German oracles, and, 
as a consequence, to reproduce their mistakes. 
His remarks on the origin of the Hebrew 
relative particles (p. 67) are quite erroneous. 
The Assyrian ehd proves that the corre¬ 
sponding Hebrew term is not “a fragment 
of ’aeher.” The two former are not connected 
at all, except as synonyms are connected; and 
the German suggestions cited in the note 
are ridiculous, though it be fiat blasphemy 
against the dogma of German omniscienoe 
to allege it. In Assyrian, the relative ehd 
is the accusative of ehd, the demonstrative 
and personal pronoun “ that,” “ he ”; and this 
connexion between the relative and the demon¬ 
strative pronoun finds its parallel in Ethi- 
opio {zi, zati = Heb. zeh, zoth, “this”; 
Ethiop. za “who,” as in zawalwtbana, “ which 
he gave os ” ; Ethiop. ellu, “ these ” ; Hebrew 
’elleh “ these”; Bthop. etta, “who.”) In the 
same way our word* ‘ that ” is both demonstrative 
and relative. ’Aeher, on the other hand, is to 
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be compared with the Babylonio-Assyrian 
ashru, constr, dshar, ‘' place ”; Aram. ’athrd, 
’athar. Mr. Spurrell has worked hard with his 
German friends, but an original insight into 
the principles of grammar is not his strong 
point.- In the note on bereshith it might have 
been said at once that adverbs consisting of a 
noun with prefixed be, lee, or le, are naturally 
anarthrous. The note on the acoentuation of 
the passage is of little value. Attention should 
have been called to the position of Athnacb, 
which lays stress on the mode of origination. 
“ Originally Elohim [and not another] created 
[not made in ordinary human fashion] the 
heavens and the earth.” The other meaning of 
reshith, which it bears in Deut.xxxiii., 21, should 
have been mentioned; and Josh. iii. 15 sq., 
which formally corresponds almost clause for 
olause with the whole passage, might have been 
referred to in favour of Bashi’s interpretation. A 
reference to the beri’ah of Num. xvi. 30 would 
have illustrated the force of bard. Shamaim is 
certainly not “ a dual ” any more than maim. 
The two nouns are plurals of unused * shamai, 
*mai (like sadai, e.g.), formed like nokrim by 
simple addition of m ; cf. the Ethiopic singulars 
tamai and mat. Hypothetical forms like 
ought to have the asterisk, or some 
other distinguishing mark ; otherwise they will 
inevitably mislead beginners into substituting 
them for the forms they are meant to explain. 
The Syriac root rehef signifies “to pity ” and 
“to love” ; cf. its use in such phrases as 
rehme weruhofo, meraVmon wamrah'fon. What 
is said about 'adam might have been made more 
complete by reference to the Babylonio- 
Assyrian dadme, “ inhabited regions,” “ dwell¬ 
ing places,” as opposed to the wilderness ; and 
admdnu, the seat or abode of a god; cf., Isa. 
vi., 11, mt'en yosheb , . . me’en 'adam. Some¬ 
thing might have been added (p. Id) about 
the meaning of “ in his own image.” The 
text seems to define it by the clause zakar 
uneqebah bara 'otham. The bisexual aspect of 
deity is characteristic of Semitic religions ; and 
if this be the original sense of the passage, it is, 
pro tanto, an argument for the antiquity of the 
account in itB earliest form. Mr. Spurrell will 
do better than this, though this, in its kind, is 
not bad. 

Einleitung in den Talmud. Yon Hermann L. 
Struck. (Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: Williams 
& Norgate.) This is a separately printed extract 
from vol, xviii. of the new edition of Herzog’s 
well-known Real-Encyclopddie fiir Protestant) ache 
Theologie und Kirche. Need we say that the 
name of the author is a pledge of a thorough 
and unprejudiced treatment of this difficult 
subject ? No attempt is made to be interest- 
ting. Those whom the theme itself does not 
interest need not knock at this door. Hence 
alone it has been possible to condense within 
seventy-six large octavo pages all such 
preliminary information and bibliographical 
material as every one needs who either studies 
or even refers to the Talmud. The vagueness 
with which English writers refer to the Talmud 
is a proof how much such a work as this is 
needed at home. May our theological teachers 
and examiners take the lesson to heart, and see 
that the road to honour starts henceforth from 
the German dictionary ! Why not, seeing that 
German encyclopaedists have taken a lesson 
from ourselves, and shown themselves, some¬ 
times at least, as capable of condensation and 
arrangement as their French and English 
colleagues P Prof. Strack’s arrangement of his 
material is what it should be. He begins with 
the explanation of important technical terms, 
such as “ Mishna," “ Baraita,” “Tosefta,” &c. ; 
then he proceeds to the order of the parts and 
tractates of the Mishna, and gives a short but 
useful sketch of their contents, and a brief 
notice of the Aboth of Babbi Nathan and the 
“ small tractates ” (a postscript on p. 76 refers 


to Scheohter’s important edition of the former 
treatise in two distinct reoensions, 1887). He 
then proceeds to the history of the Talmud and 
its text, noticing first of all the rise of the 
Soferim or “ scribes” in the Babylonian exile, 
whose studies were not confined to prophetic 
literature, but were largely occupied with the 
Pentateuch legislation. Few scholars will 
question any of the statements in this first para¬ 
graph, even though English prejudices may be 
shocked by the candid recognition of the post- 
Isaianio origin of Isa. xl.-lxvi. In this portion 
of the “Introduction,” we notice Dr. Strack’s 
well-known opposition to some of the state¬ 
ments of the acute Jewish scholar, Dr. M. Joel. 
Valuable information is appended on the manu¬ 
scripts and editions of the Talmud. After a 
chronological list of the great doctors of 
law comes a too concise section, headed 
“Zur Charakteristik.” Dr. Strack seeks to 
promote a more moderate and dispassionate 
view of the Talmud than is as yet prevalent 
in Germany. But could he not have set forth 
briefly the varied interest and importance of the 
historical study of the Talmud ? The conclu¬ 
ding part is bibliographical; and we heartily 
thank the author for limiting his notices to the 
most valuable books, especially from the point 
of view of those not themselves Talmudists. 
The printing must have been difficult; but 
why give the admirable J. J. Wetstein a 
double t ? 


SOME BOOKS ON GEOLOGY. 

The Student's Handbook of Historical Geology. 
By A. J. Jukes-Browne. (Bell.) By “ Historical 
Geology," Mr. Jukes-Browne means the history 
of the earth as revealed by its rocks; but as 
the moderate compass of his volume rendered 
it necessary to exclude, so far as possible, 
references to foreign geology, the book comes 
to be substantially an historical account of the 
British area. Fortunately, the British area 
contains representatives of almost every forma¬ 
tion, from the oldest archaean rocks to the 
comparatively modem deposits of prehistoric 
times, so that it is only in exceptional cases, as in 
discussing the triassio and miocene periods, that 
it becomes necessary to supplement our record 
by reference to the fuller chronicle preserved 
in the continental strata. It is evident that 
“ historical geology ” includes much more than 
a description of the stratigraphies! relations of 
the various sedimentary deposits and the 
associated igneous rocks. It deals also with 
the forms of life that peopled the earth in the 
past, and with the restoration of the physical 
features of the earth’s surface at successive 
epochs of its history. The geographical story 
of the British Islands has been told so often and 
so well that little novelty is to be expected in a 
text-book devoted to thus topic. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Jukes-Browne offers some suggestions well 
worthy of careful study. His treatment of the 
cretaceous system should command especial 
attention, since his work as an officer of the 
Geological Survey has lain so largely among the 
rocks of this group. Here he follows the usual 
classification in placing the Wealden at the base 
of the system; but this arrangement, though 
sanctioned by high authority, leads to the 
separation of the Wealden from the closely 
related fresh-water beds of the Purbeck series. 
Mr. Jukes-Browne has prepared us, in previous 
writings, for his substitution of the term “ Veo- 
tian ” for the old and inappropriate “ lower 
greensand”; and it is to be hoped that this 
new term—suggested by the characteristic 
development of these rocks in the Isle of Wight 
—will come into general use. The eocene and 
oligocene groups are united under the term 
“ Hantonian,” in allusion to their occurrence in 
the Hampshire basin; while the pliocene and 
pleistocene series are associated under the 


oommon name of “ Iceman,” in reference to 
their development in East Anglia. As an ex¬ 
ample of the author’s conscientiousness in 
bringing his work well up to date, we note that 
he alludes to Mr. Clement Beid’s recent deter¬ 
mination of the pliocene age of the Lenham 
beds. Altogether Mr. Jukes-Browne’s work— 
which should be regarded as a companion to 
his previously issued Handbook of Physical and 
Structural Geology —may be safely recommended 
as an excellent manual for the student—well- 
written and well-illustrated, trustworthy in 
detail, and exceptionally moderate in price. 

The Geology of England and Wales. With 
Notes on the Physical Features of the Country. 
By H. B. Woodward. Second Edition. (Philip.) 
When the first edition of this work appeared, 
it received a very favourable notioe in the 
Academy. After an interval of more than ten 
years a new edition has been called for, and 
Mr. Woodward has responded to the call by 
producing what is practically a new work. 
The value of the earlier edition was officially 
recognised by the Geological Society on the 
occasion of the author’s reception of an award 
at the hands of Prof. Bonney, as president 
The present edition, however, is in every 
way greatly in advance of its predecessor. 
Not only has a large amount of addi¬ 
tional matter been introduced, but some 
marked improvements are noticeable in the 
general plan of the book. Of these improve¬ 
ments one of the most useful is the insertion of 
copious references to original authorities. The 
number and range of these references suffi¬ 
ciently indicate the labour expended upon the 
preparation of the present edition. It would 
indeed be difficult to point to any paper of im¬ 
portance on the geology of any part of England 
or of Wales that has escaped the author’s notice. 
But while Mr. Woodward has thus diligently 
compiled from the best and latest authorities, 
he has also inserted in his work much original 
matter, the result of personal observation over a 
large part of Southern Britain. The author’s 
fulness of knowledge, his conciseness of expres¬ 
sion, and his independence of classification 
conspire to give his treatise in very high 
position in our geological literature. It is 
accompanied by an admirable geological map, 
drawn by Mr. J. G. Goodohild, and very neatly 
printed in colours. 

Outlines of the Geology of Northumberland and 
Durham. Bv G. A. Lebour. (Newcastle : 
Lambert.) Eight years have passed since Prof. 
Lebour published his Outlines of the Geology of 
Northumberland —a work primarily intended 
for the use of his classes in the Newcastle 
College of Physical Science. In preparing a 
new edition of this useful book, he has extended 
its scope by including the county of Durham, 
and even the north-eastern part of Yorkshire, 
in order to say something about the important 
mining district of Cleveland. So far, therefore, 
as Northumberland is concerned, the present 
work is a second edition; while so far as 
Durham and Cleveland are concerned it 
is an entirely new work. On opening the 
book, it is evident that it represents a marked 
advance on its predecessor, if only in the plates 
and woodcuts that meet the eye. A small 
geological map is also inserted; but the distri¬ 
bution of the several formations is indicated 
only by a system of shading and conventional 
signs. Such a method, always more or less 
confusing, has only cheapness to recommend 
it; and It seems a pity that a coloured map 
could not have been introduced. The text, 
however, is written with the clearness and 
accuracy which might be expected from the 
author’s intimate knowledge of the country he 
describes, and from his long experience in the 
field and in the class room. Any geologist 
wishing to explore the stretch of country 
between the Tweed and the Tees will find 
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Prof. Lebour’s little book to be as neat a guide 
as be could desire. 


r Terra. By A. A. Anderson. (Reeves & 
t Turner.) Mr. Anderson seems to have been a 
great traveller; but bis scientific notions are 
unfortunately of a very crude character. He is 
under the impression that he has discovered a 
new motion of the earth—a second axial rota¬ 
tion, “ hitherto unsuspeoted ”—and can thereby 
explain the origin of earthquakes and other 
great physical obanges in the earth’s crust. 
By transferring the poles to what are now 
equatorial regions, he alters the shape of the 
earth, producing a flattening at the new poles, 
and an equatorial bulge passing through the 
old polar regions; and by these disturbances he 
seeks to explain those elevations and depres¬ 
sions, the effects of which are familiar enough 
to geologists. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FBEMEKE, ETC. 

Stroud. 

The verb \ia, according to old authorities, is 
said to be synonymous with 0\4*a, and Fassow 
renders it by “ anblicken, erblicken.” As an 
old epic word it occurs in only three passages, 
viz., Od. 19, 229, 230, and Horn. Merc. 360. 
It is evident, however, that, in the above pas¬ 
sages in the Odyssey, this verb is capable of a 
more forcible construction than that of merely 
“seeing, beholding,” &c. I propose, there¬ 
fore, to offer the following as an explanation of 
the word. The form seems to be parallel 
with xluv, and, following Leffmann’s explana¬ 
tion of the latter, may be traced to an original 
•a iFuy. Further, the syllable Ao-, as Prof. 
Sayce reminds me, may be referred to the 
sonant liquid; and this again may represent 
the vowel of the aorist of an earlier *a (Fa. The 
root of Aifai would then be */« = Sanskrit ru 
“ fremere, etc.” E. Sibree. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The recent numbers of Bursian's Jahresbericht 
contain reports on Homer, Propertius, and 
Cicero’s Orations, and Roman history and 
chronology, the latter by Dr. Schiller. Mr. 
Ellis's and Mr. Postgate’s papers on Propertius 
are fully noticed. 

Correction .—In the Rev. F. H. Woods’ letter 
on “ The Finnic Origin of the Aryans,” in the 
Academy of last week, p. 239, col. 2, for 
“ their ” (line 36) read “ these phonetic 
changes ” ; and for “ veri ” (line 2 from bottom) 
read “ vesi.” 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced prloea (Engraving*, Chroma*, 
and Oleograph*>, handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase picture* 
should pty a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christina* present*.— 
Gso. Kkkk, 115. Straad, near Waterloo-brldge. 


ART BOOKS. 

The value of Mr. Gomme’s last volumes of 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” con¬ 
taining the articles in that ever-to-be 
venerated periodical on Romano-British Re¬ 
mains, is enhanced by a preface, criticising, 
in moderate but adverse language, the opinions 
of Mr. Coote and Mr. Seebohm on the manner 
in which Roman influences moulded the life 
of the communities succeeding them in the 
occupation of England. The question can 
never adequately be settled until a complete 
record has been constructed of the Roman 
remains which have been found in our country; 
and the compiler, in reproducing the paper of 
an antiquarian student—a paper which was 
published so far back as 1795—urging the 
preparation of a map “ accurately and com¬ 
pletely illustrative of the Roman topography of 
this island,” drops a tear over the circumstance 


that the index of places where traces of the 
Romans have been revealed, which the Index 
Society has long promised, remains a promise 
still. Mr. Gomme must be of good courage 
and persevere in his undertaking. The very 
volume on which he is now engaged will speed 
the publication of suoh an index; and if the 
Index Society has not yet fulfilled its under¬ 
taking, the delay must be attributed to the 
number of vehicles which its directors would 
fain drive, and the difficulty in literature, as well 
as in politics, of forcing six omnibuses at a 
time through Temple Bar. He is well justified 
in putting forward in his introduction, as a 
crowning proof of the value of these articles, 
the fact that Huebner, in his exhaustive work 
on Latin inscriptions in Great Britain, obtains 
nearly all his early information from the pages 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. Such a tribute to 
the excellence of the antiquarian papers which 
he has grouped together in these two volumes 
cannot be estimated too highly. The first 
describes the discoveries in England in the 
various counties arranged in alphabetical order 
as far as Shropshire. The second finishes our 
own country, and includes the remains in Wales 
and Scotland. It also incorporates the notes in 
elucidation of this section of Mr. Gomme’s 
labours. 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
New Edition. Parts 7 and 8. (George Bell.) 
These parts form the commencement of vol. ii., 
and we are glad to find that there is a decided 
improvement in the editing. Although Mr. 
Graves still retains his name alone upon the 
cover, we learn from an advertisement that 
Mr. Walter Armstrong has been associated 
with him in the editorship; and the effect of his 
collaboration is distinctly evident in a good 
many of the important articles which are 
signed W. A. Mainline, Mery on, Morland, 
Palma Pesellino, are among the artists he has 
treated; and, although the space does not afford 
scope for more than an outline, it is sufficient 
to prove that he has consulted the latest 
authorities. There is still, however, need for 
improvement. Although Louis Leloir and 
Auguste Langon are included, Bastien Lepage, 
a more important artist than either, is omitted ; 
and surely a few lines might have been spared 
to Kenny Meadows. John Linnell is treated as 
if his strength lay rather in portrait than in 
landscape. In the article on John Landseer 
we read—“ He devoted considerable attention 
to a series of engravings of animals after the 
great masters, which were afterwards published 
in a collected form ”—a sentence from which 
few would gather that five of the designs were 
by his son Edwin, and all were engraved by 
his son Thomas, and that he wrote the letter- 
press himself. If under Licinio (Pordenone) 
it was thought necessary to mention the 
doubtful “ Apostle ” in the National Gallery, 
one example of Liberate da Verona should not 
have been omitted. Under Marinus de Zeeuw 
or Van Romerswale we are informed that the 
name Zeeuw “means simply the sea-lander." 
If such defeots strike one on the surface, there 
may be worse below; but, as we said, the book 
is improving, and there is hope that the second 
volume may be much more valuable than the 
first. 

Claude Qellee le Lorrain. By Owen J. 
Dullea. (Sampson Low.) This latest addition 
to “The Great Artist” series has been well 
and carefully compiled, and is very fairly 
illustrated with engravings, &o., from pictures, 
drawings, and etchings. Mr. Dullea compares 
with patienoe the different aooounts of San- 
drart and Baldinucoi, and does not appear to 
have neglected any important authority upon 
the artist. All the known facts of Claude’s 
life are arranged in a clear and connected 
narrative, the history of nearly all his pictures 
is traced, and a great deal of information is 


givenaboutthe ‘ ‘ LiberVeritatis.” In theappen- 
dix is given the artist’s will, which was dis¬ 
covered by Lady Dilke, together with a list of 
the drawings in the “Liber Veritatis,” and 
another of the pictures by Claude in public and 
private collections. We can sincerely recom¬ 
mend the book not only to the lovers of Claude, 
but to the lovers of Turner—especially to those 
of the latter who, owing to the teaching of 
Mr. Ruskin and his followers, have failed to 
appreciate the immense obligations of Turner 
to the great French artist, and are under the 
false impression that Claude was not an ardent 
student of nature. 

Life and Nature Studies. By Hume Nisbet. 
(Sampson Low.) No doubt Mr. Nisbet has 
read his Ruskin, but he also seems to have read 
his Walt Whitman. His style is at all events 
like a strange mixture of both; while his spell¬ 
ing appears to be influenced by the example of 
our Transatlantic cousins, and his grammar to 
be peculiarly his own. We do not know which 
we like least of the three. We gather from 
various notes to the book, and quotations 
from laudatory press notioes at the end of it, 
that Mr. Nisbet is young, that he resides iu 
Edinburgh, where he practices as artist and art 
teacher. He has also published poems. We do 
not wish to discourage him. He is full of ardour, 
has high views of the mission of the artist, and 
evidently thinks he observes for himselfrjObut 
he has begun to teach when he should still be 
learning. Among his many aphorisms is the 
following: “ What is perfect and beautiful to 
on just now, before you begin to study, will 
uffet you in the eyes when you are trained.” 
If Mr. Nisbet’s intelligence develops as we 
hope it will, this book of his will “ buffet him 
in the eyes ” a good deal a few years hence. 
The lectures will buffet him as an art teacher, 
and the illustrations as an artist. 

Table Decoration. By William Low. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall) Mr. Low, the gardener of the 
Duke of Grafton, at Euston Hall, has evidently 
considerable taste in the now fashionable art of 
decorating the table with flowers. Without a 
good deal of imagination, it is not easy to 
realise how his tables looked when they were 
decorated according to his designs; but the 
descriptions are ample, and the designs are all 

f iven in black and white, and both will no 
oubt be found very useful in giving hints to 
others. 


THE SOGIETE DE L’ART ANCIEN EN 
BELGIQUE. 

The issue to the members for the third year 
comprises a considerable variety of objects. 
The earliest in point of date are a collection of 
Frankish and Merovingian ornaments of the fifth 
and sixth centuries—from the Archaeological 
Museum at Namur, the treasury of the Church 
of Our Lady at Tongres, the Diocesan Museum 
at Lidge, and the collection of Mr. Eugene 
Poswick—reproduced in chromo-lithography. 

Secondly, the reliquary bust of Pope St. 
Alexander, martyred in 117, now in the Museum 
of Antiquities at Brussels, but formerly in the 
Benedictine Monastery at Stavelot. This reli¬ 
quary, here reproduced by an admirable photo¬ 
type of E. Aubry, of Brussels, was executed by 
order of Abbot Wibald, who, on April 13, 
1145, enshrined in it the skull of the saint, to¬ 
gether with several fragments of clothing 
stained with his blood. The bust, of silver, 
rests upon an altar-shaped coffer, supported on 
four feet, the two foremost of which are formed 
by wivems. Each side of the coffer is adorned 
with three enamelled plaques, reproduced in 
full size. Those in front represent St. Alexander 
and his two companions, St. Eventius and St. 
Theodolus. The two former are vested in 
chasubles, and have a pastoral staff in the left 
hand. The latter, in dalmatic, has a book. 
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The pope has a low mitre. The plaques on the 
other three sides have half-length female figures 
representing Divine wisdom and eight virtues 
bolding scrolls, on whieh are inscribed the 
beatitudes. The sp&oee between these plaques, 
the top of the coffer, and the oollar of the saint’s 
vestment, are adorned with caboohons and 
jewels. 

The fourth plate reproduces five plaques of the 
thirteenth century. The largest of these, now in 
the Museum of Namur, is adorned with branches 
of foliage and fruit, enclosing within their 
curves flowers and monsters. The other four, 
from the shrine of St. Bemade, at Stavelot, 
present most exquisitely designed foliage in 

f old, on a ground of oxidised copper, executed 
y the method described in ohapter lxx. of the 
Diversarium Artium Bchedula of Theophilus. 

Plates V. to Till, represent six glasses, execu¬ 
ted by Venetians in Belgium in the seventeenth 
century; and specimens of Binche and Antwerp 
lace, the latter of the description called Potte- 
kant, from the vase of flowers forming the 
oentral object in the design. The accompanying 
text gives full information as to the history of 
the objects and the technical method of manu¬ 
facture. W. H. James We axe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ JACOB ” AND “ JOSEPH ” IN THE INSCRIPTION 
OF THOTHMB8 III. 

Paris: Oot.lt. '887. 

I notice in the last number of the Academy 
a discussion on the names of Jakob-El and 
Joseph-El in the lists of Thothmes III., at 
Karnao. As I not only made the first publica¬ 
tion on this subject (Rev. Egypt. 1885), but 
have given it a great deal of careful study, 
perhaps a line from me in your journal would 
not be inappropriate. 

The gentlemen do not appear to have read 
my second article (Rev. Egypt, iv., p. 146), 
wherein, I think, I definitely established the 
translation on which their controversy rests— 
namely, the title of the monument. 

The word tethu never means to conquer 
( bezwingen), either in the ancient Egyptian or 
in Demotic, where it is often found; but always 
has the sense of “ to shut up,” “ to imprison.” 
The word teat has two meanings—either terri¬ 
tory or people (principality). We are here 
obliged to accept the ethnographical sense, as 
it would have been impossible for the king to 
have imprisoned the territories in the city of 
Megiddo. If they were cities (teat never 
means city) taken by the king in his expedition 
against the “re-union of people,” he would 
have said so, and we should have found mention 
of it in the history of the war. 

There is, at present, absolutely no reason 
why Jakob-El and Joseph-El should not be 
tribes, and the two tribes which the Bible re 
resents to us as the families of Jacob and 
oseph. William N. Groff. 


THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

London: Oot. S, 1887. 

I have to render reply to two of your corre¬ 
spondents—Mr. Thompson Watkin and Mr. 
Shrubsole—whose letters appear in the Academy 
of September 24. Mr. Shrubsole says I have 
fallen into “ serious error.” Let us see. I 
stated that the Boodeye wall is “ of unknown 
thickness and depth.” He states that a pig of 
lead was found at a depth of 22 ft., where 
there was deep water in Boman times. “ Hardly 
the place one thinks,” he says, “ for the wall 
of a castrum." Who has said that where the 
pig of lead was found, there was the wall ? 
Certainly not I. Where i* my error, serious or 
otherwise ? Where is there the least figment of 
error ? The lead was found in one place, the 
wall is in another. 

If Mr. Shrubsole is prepared to say that 


because a pig of lead is found in deep water, 
ergo there oould not have been a wall on the 
bulk of the stream, he is quite welcome to the 
argument. I am obliged to him for desiring 
to render me information as to this disoovery; 
but the time I have devoted to Chester archae¬ 
ology has already made me familiar with it, 
and with the following reference to its position 
in relation to the Boodeye wall in Mr. Frank 
H. Williams’s Synopsis: 

“ The stratum in which it occurred—a bed of 
gravel and marl intermixed with shells—clearly 
indicates its having anciently been part of the 
course of the river Dee, which in the time of the 
Romans extended over a great part of the Roodeye, 
in some places reaching to the walls of their 
camp.” 

I am aware, also, of the curious fact that the 
sloping bank within the Boodeye wall is filled 
with early Boman tombs. Your correspondent 
will find the counterpart of this jnst within the 
late portion of the Boman wall of London, at 
Newgate, where, at Messrs. Tylor’s foundry, 
Roman tombs of early date were not long since 
discovered. Other interments have also been 
found from time to time within the area of the 
London wall in other positions. These indicate 
that the walls in both cases were erected to 
inclose an area once outside the original settle¬ 
ment. I am glad that your correspondent now 
acknowledges the Boodeye wall to be an ancient 
wall. In his published paper, however, he 
described the stones forming it as “ no part of 
a wall properly so-called. They are oertainly 
not Boman, since they exist only as a single 
row of stones. . . . The base of the stones rests 
upon a quicksand.” This statement was actually 
made subsequently to the first excavations 
which Mr. Watkin describee, when the wall 
was found to go down deeper than the depth 
of our recent diggings. 

I need not trespass mnch upon your space to 
reply to Mr. Thompson Watkin’s remarks, since 
Sir Henry Dryden’s letter has gone so greatly 
over the same ground. For this reason I need 
not go farther into the question as to the age 
of the slab with the ecclesiastical-looking figure; 
and I am content that he should assign it to 
whatever age he deems best, so long as he 
allows me my opinion as to its Boman date. 
His suggestion that the huge mass of con¬ 
fessedly Boman soulptured and inscribed stones 
were brought from an ancient cemeteiy to 
repair the wall with after the siege deserves 
more attention. In one comparatively small 
gap we have now found something dose upon 
forty stones, and there are others—who can say 
how many ?—yet to be discovered. During the 
siege, were the combatants likely to have 
devoted much time to the unearthing of Boman 
stones from the spot where their battery was 
erected? Supposing that some were found, 
would the builders, after the siege was over, 
have been likely to cross the ditch to fetch 
these small stones, when, had stone been wanted 
to repair the walls, there were the suburbs 
lying in ruins closer at hand, as well, I fear, as 
many a goodly building, battered to pieces 
within the walls. Again, Chester was sur¬ 
rounded with cemeteries, most of which have 
been built over in modern times by the growth 
of the city, including even the one specially 
referred to. But yet, have the works of exca¬ 
vation all over their surfaces in recent years, 
when everyone is on the alert to see anything 
that may be met with, produced any such mass 
of sculptured and inscribed stones ? Take the 
whole area of the cemeteries, take all recent 
years, and how meagre has been the sum of the 
discoveries ! How, then, in this special ceme¬ 
tery, and in a time of great publio trouble, 
oould suoh a number have been found ? The 
remarks made relative to old Boman founda¬ 
tions within the walls, I have replied to at 
some length in last week’s Builder, and they 


need not, therefore, be repeated here. But is 
it actually a matter of fact that the walls on 
the north side and on the east were so much 
battered as is implied ? Can Mr. Watkin pro¬ 
duce any reoords that suoh was the case ? 

I am sorry to learn from your correspondent’s 
letter that “the anti-Boman party 1 ’ at the 
period of our visit “ were, by agreement, silent” 
This appears to indioate some preoonoerted 
plan, whioh is greatly to be regretted. We 
were desirous of arriving at the truth; and all 
the points now being discussed on paper oould 
have been so much more readily pointed out 
and considered on the spot, frankly, one with 
the other. I believe the “ anti-Boman ” party 
to be a very small minority, and I trust that 
the reward of this correspondence will be to 
adduce so much evidenoe as to make it easy for 
them to oome over to the majority. 

E. P. Loftus Brook. 

P.8.—It may be of interest to Sir Henry 
Dryden to know that a vast quantity of frag¬ 
ments of Boman pottery were found in the 
excavations. 


THE ROMAN PATERA FOUND AT SOUTH BHIELD8. 

South Shields: Oot. 10 ,1887. 

I have read Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall’s letter 
concerning the Boman patera from South 
Shields, and his suggested reading of it. Since 
my letter appeared—but too late for insertion 
in last week’s issue of the Academy—P rof. 
Hiibner thus writes me: 11 Looking again at the 
text of the inscription, I find that one may 
read also Apollini Anextiomaro At. A. Sab(imts).‘ 
Thus it will be seen that in his alternative 
residing he agrees with Mr. Hoskyns-AbrahalL 

Robert Blair. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
By the appointment of Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
to the post of editor of the Magazine of Art, 
that very popular publication promises to be 
again conducted with the energy and spirited¬ 
ness which characterised it of old. Mr. Spiel¬ 
mann assumes command in time for the issue 
of the December number. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards is announced to 
deliver a lecture on “ The Buried Cities of 
Ancient Egypt,” at the Town Hall, Manchester, 
on November 2; and on “ The Social and Poli¬ 
tical Position of Woman in Ancient Egypt,” at 
the room of the Fine Arts Club, Alderley Edge, 
on November 8. Miss Edwards will also lecture 
at Warrington and other places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Manchester. 

A new edition of the late Mrs. Heaton's 
Concise History of Painting, revised and enlarged 
by Mr. W. Cosmo Monkhouse, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Bell as a volume in 
“ Bohn’s Standard Library.” 

Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s exhibition, ohiefly, if 
not entirely, of pictures and sketches in Fra'. ce, 
will be one of the first to whioh Messrs. Boussod 
Valadon and Company will invite the publio 
at the Goupil Gallery this winter. Mr. Hunt 
has but lately returned from the scene of his 
summer's labours. 

Mr. Harry Furniss will hold, next week, 
in the Gainsborough Gallery, New Bond Street, 
a second exhibition of his work, consisting, this 
time, of his original drawings for Punch, &o , 
and entitled “Politics and Society.” Next 
week, also, the Fine Art Society will exhibit a 
collection of drawings by Mr. George Q. P. 
Talbot, entitled “The Sunny South.” 

The tenth annual exhibition of the Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours will open 
at Glasgow, in the galleries of the Institute, 
Sauohienall Street, towards the end of next 
week. 
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A General Meeting of the Hellenic Society 
(the first of the ensuing session) will be held at 
22 Albemarle Street, on Thursday, Oot SO, at 
5 p.m. Prof. Percy Gardner will take the 
chair; and a paper will be read by Mr. A. S. 
Murray, upon “Two Vases from Cyprus.” 

Mr. Walter Armstrong’s work on the new 
English edition of M. Muntz's Life of Raphael, 
has, he informs us, been confined to editing the 
translation published some years ago, ana in¬ 
corporating with it the corrections and new 
matter contained in the second French edition. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The theatrical season “ makes haste slowly.” 
There is a curious absence of pieces—long pieces 
at all events—of any importance. It is true we 
may have to go to see the “ Bed Lamp ” again 
very soon : partly to see the “RedLamp” itself 
again and the excellence of its first interpreters; 
partly to see Mrs. Beerbohm, free for the first 
time in a very strong part, played last season 
by Lady Monckton, and lately by Miss Achurch; 
and partly, too, for the sake of the one-act 
piece, by Mr. Walter Besant end Mr. Walter 
Pollock, to which the manager has paid the 
reasonable compliment of removing it once a 
week, at least, from its place, as mere lever de 
rideau, and giving it at an hour when even the 
least diligent playgoer is in his seat. That 
would be an evening not badly spent, probably. 

Hut attendance at the Gaiety and the Strand 
—two playhouses where new things are, or old 
things essentially, perhaps, under new names— 
we should surmise, is hardly compulsory. But 
the doings there may have a word of chronicle, 
nevertheless, since at the Strand it is Collier's 
opera, “The Sultan of Mocha,” which they are 
giving, with Miss Violet Oameron, Mr. Bracy, 
and Mr. Birch in the cast; while at the Gaiety, 
Mr. Leslie, the comedian, it is said, under the 
name of A. C. Torr, collaborates with another 
in the production of a characteristic burlesque. 
But though Mr. Leslie, the author, may be 
present, Mr. Leslie, the comedian, is elsewhere, 
It is Mr. Leslie, the comedian—from “Rip van 
Winkle” to “Monte Christo”—whom we are sure 
of enjoying. Miss Barren, too, who still permits 
so much of piquancy to Gaiety burlesque, whom 
years cannot wither, nor can custom stale her 
pleasing monotony — Miss Barren, alas ! is 
absent. Still, our contemporaries—those most 
learned in the matter—assert the piece to be 
all that a Gaiety audience can demand: brilliant 
as to spectacle, tuneful as to music, and even 
rather funny as to dialogue. 

But it is for M. Coquelin that the playgoer is 
really waiting. He makes his first appearanoe, on 
Monday week, at the little band-box in Soho, 
which M. Mayer—never hitting the golden 
mean in these matters—gets as a somewhat 
absurd alternative to the vastness of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. “ L’Ainfi ” —M. Coquelin’s 
special piece—will not be performed till two or 
three days afterwards. And the comedian will 
not leave us till he has played “ Don Caesar de 
Basan,” “Les Pi&deuaes Ridicules,” “Grin- 
goire,” and, more than that, has played, within 
half a mile of Mr. Irving’s own theatre, Mr. 
Irving’s own part in “ The Bells.” 


MUSIC. 

THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

Norwich, Oot. IS. 

The twenty-second Triennial Festival, which 
commenced in St. Andrew’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening, promises to be one of considerable 
interest. Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, who obtained 
such success three years ago with his “ Rose of 
Sharon,” is represented only by his Jubilee 
Ode, and a song from “The Story of Sayid.” Sir 


A. Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” is, of oourse, 
almost a necessity. But musicians will be 
anxious to hear about the novelties. From 
Germany has come many a masterpieoe; from 
France we have bad “ Faust ” and “ The Re¬ 
demption”; and now the Festival authorities 
have determined to see if anything good can 
come out of Italy, once the land, par excellence, 
of music, and especially of saored music. 
Whatever may be thought of the new works 
they cannot fail to excite a certain legitimate 
curiosity. 

The programme .of the opening concert began 
with the above-mentioned Jubilee Ode. Due 
justice was done to this skilful piece <1 occasion 
by Mdme. Albani, Mr. E. Lloyd, choir and 
orchestra under Mr. Randegger’s direction. 

This was followed by M. Camille Saint-Saline’ 
clever though curious setting of the Nineteenth 
Psalm., The strange mixture of old and new 
styles is disturbing. The principal vocalists 
were Miss A. Marriott, Miss L. Lehmann, and 
Messrs. B. McGuckin and Barrington Foote. 
Miss Lehmann obtained well-deserved applause 
for her solo, “ Thou, O Lord.” 

The concert concluded with Mendelssohn’s 
“ Hymn of Praise,” with Mdme. Albani, Miss 
L. Lehmann and Lloyd in the solo parts. The 
chorus, “ Praise thou the Lord,” and the 
famous “ Night is departing,” gave one an ex¬ 
cellent idea of the powers of the festival choir. 
The voices are fairly well balanced. Those of 
the men preponderate slightly. The quality of 
tone is good, if not particularly rich. Hence 
they are more successful in passages requiring 
loud and vigorous singing. Their rendering of 
these choruses deserves high praise. 

On Wednesday morning was produced Signor 
Bottesini's oratorio, “ The Garden of Olivet.” 
The solemn tragedy of Gethsemane is treated 
briefly in Baoh’s “Passion” music; and it 
forms the subject of Beethoven’s single oratorio. 
The one only gave us the Biblical narrative in 
recitative; while the other, with the exception 
of a few numbers, did not approach his subject 
with sufficient seriousness and sympathy. Both 
Mr. J. Bennett, who prepared the book, and also 
the composer have evidently been anxious to 
deal reverently with their theme. The Scripture 
narrative is given in recitative, and entrusted to 
a contralto voice. The actual words of Jesus 
are treated more elaborately, and sung by 
a baritone. The narrative is interspersed 
with solos, duets, quartets, and choruses of a 
reflective nature. The work has been appro¬ 
priately described as a “ sermon set to music.” 
From a purely art point of view a more dra¬ 
matic—using the word in a technical sense— 
form would, perhaps, have been more satis¬ 
factory ; but, considering the great danger of 
giving offence to susceptible minds, it was a 
wise course. Moreover, the work is entitled a 
“ devotional ” oratorio. The book is oarefully 
and skilfully constructed, as one would indeed 
naturally expect from so experienced a writer 
as Mr. Bennett. 

Signor Bottesini is known in England as a 
double-bass player, and as a composer of solos 
specially written to show his wonderful com¬ 
mand over that un wieldly instrument. In the 
" Garden of Olivet,” however, we find some¬ 
thing very different. It cannot be denied that 
the music of the oratorio shows ns a man who 
has studied and has been influenced by all sorts 
of composers. Had Signor Bottesini absorbed 
into his system the teachings of various schools, 
and then evolved a well-defined style of his 
own, all would be well. But a recitative, d la 
Wagner, followed by a concerted piece in 
Italian style, and a phrase here of Rossini or 
Donizetti, there of Mendelssohn or Gounod, 
produce a somewhat patchy effect. The frank¬ 
ness, however, with which the composer yields 
to any particular mood is refreshing. The leit¬ 
motif enters largely into the work, and is em¬ 
ployed with skill. The second section “ Be¬ 


trayal,” oontains, in our opinion, the best music. 
The contralto solo, “Deliver me,” the 
aria for soprano, “The Lord is my light,” 
and a pleasing duet in canon form for 
soprano and tenor, “ I, the Lord,” are, 
to our mind, the numbers most deser¬ 
ving of mention. There are some good 
passages in the choral numbers; but, altogether, 
the music is of too light a character for the 
words. The story of Gethsemane is so touch¬ 
ing, so solemn, and to most so sacred, that 
anything whioh recalls operatic music carries 
with it its own condemnation. The scoring of 
the work is effective in many of the accompani¬ 
ments to the portions for baritone. But the 
introduction of the brass in the Intermezzo, de¬ 
scriptive of the angel from heaven strengthening 
Jesus in the hour of agony, is particularly un¬ 
suitable and distressing. Besides, too frequent 
use of the brass in the choral numbers fatigues 
theear. Signor Bottesini, whoconduoted his own 
work, by no means adhered to the metronome 
marks in the vocal soore. The “ Marcia ” move¬ 
ment at the beginning of the seoond part was 
not improved by the rate at which it was taken. 

With regard to the performance, we need only 
say that the choir sang well, but not its best. 
The solo parts were in the safe hands of Miss 
A. Marriott, Miss H. Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Santley and Mr. J. H. Brookbank. The 
hall was fairly well filled, but the oratorio was 
coldly received. Choir and orchestra, however, 
bestowed considerable applause on the composer. 

The morning concert concluded with Dvorak’s 
beautiful “ Stabat Mater.” In the grand open¬ 
ing number for quartet and chorus the choir 
did, with one or two small exceptions, exceed¬ 
ingly well. Concerning the vocalists the names 
must suffice—Miss A. Marriott, Miss Wilson, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 

We are compelled to defer until next week 
our notioe of the rest of the week’s musio. 
This evening’s programme includes a new song 
by M. Gounod for Mr. E. Lloyd, and a new soena 
by Mr. Prout for Miss Hilda Wilson. To-morrow 
morning Signor Mancinelli's cantata, “ Isaiah,” 
will be performed. From reading the vocal 
score ana rehearsal, we venture to say that it 
is a work of considerable power; though how 
far the oo in poser has employed his talents in a 
right direction may be a matter for disoussion. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MR. PROVrS NEW DRAMATIC 
CANTATA. 

Mr. E. Prout and Mr. W. Grist have once 
more entered into partnership, and have illus¬ 
trated another story from early English history. 
From the times of King Alfred and the Saxon 
hero, Hereward, they have passed on to the 
period of the Crusades. The tale of the new 
Cantata, briefly told, is as follows:—The winner 
in a three days’ tournament is to obtain the 
castle and lands of Whittington, together with 
their heiress. Lady Edith. Lord Morioe, a 
partisan of Priaoe John the Regent, has jousted 
victoriously for two days; but on the third he 
is defeated by Roland, a Red Cross Knight, 
who loves, and is beloved by, the fair lady. 
The Lord Morioe seeks, by treachery, to rid him¬ 
self of his rival. Roland, left for dead, revives 
by the aid of King Richard, who, with his 
minstrel Blondel, has returned from the East. 
Then all ends happily. Edith and Roland are 
united, and the return of England’s truant 
king is welcomed by all. For the main outline 
of ms plot, the librettist acknowledges that he 
is indebted to the “Knight of the Silver 
Shield,” a story in H. Neele’s Romance of 
History. The tale is extremely well laid out 
for musical purposes, and Mr. Prout has 
coloured it with some of his best music. 

The “Red Cross Knight” is decidedly an 
advance on the composer’s earlier Cantatas. 
There is more power of characterisation, a richer 
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vein of melody, and a freer h andl i n g of the 
ahorus. Mr. Prout has not, however, changed 
his style. Hie music is straightforward, and for 
the most port, diatonic, and bears but few 
traces of effort. Much study and labour are 
needed to apprehend the meaning of some 
works—the form may be difficult, the phra¬ 
seology puzzling. And there is a tendency in 
these days to value a work in proportion to the 
eflfo’"* which it gives us to understand it. This 
is so-uetimes a mistake, but it is no less wrong 
to think lightly of musio which makes a direct 
appea.. With Mr. Prout a simple style is a 
matter of choice, and not of necessity. He is a 
musician of recognised ability, and, if he willed, 
could fill his scores with Wagnerian devices and 
highly-spiced harmonies. He does not ignore 
the system of representative themes—the king, 
the knight, and the lady have each a musical 
phrase assigned to them; and these are used 
with skill, yet with moderation. As an example 
of skill we would note the development of a 
Boland love-theme, in the fourth and fifth 
scenes. While admiring Mr. Prout for his 
courage in following Handel and Haydn rather 
than Schumann or Wagner in the matter of 
harmony, we are pleased when he introduces a 
bit of modern colour, and this he does on several 
occasions. There is one thing in the Cantata to 
which we would take exception. The musical 
thread is often rudely snapped asunder by those 
fatal cadence-chords which are the weak and not 
the strong points of many a master-piece of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Prout knows well 
the practioe of modem writers to avoid breaks, 
and has followed it successfully in some places. 
In the matter of orchestration the composer 
has displayed his usual mastery. In his delicate 
treatment of wood-wind and brass he often 
reminds us of Schubert. Space will not allow 
us to speak in detail of the various numbers of 
the work; but we would single out for special 
praise the bright chorus, “ Welcome tidings; ” 
the bold “Tournament” chorus—“Hark to 
achievement” ; and the quiet tenor recitative 
and air at the opening of Scene 4. There is 
also a very graceful chorus for female voices, 
“ Gaily the Herald.” 

The “Bed Cross Knight” was specially 
written for the Huddersfield Choral Society, and 
was produced, under the direction of the com¬ 
poser, at their first concert of the present season, 
on Friday evening, October 7. The hall was 
crowded, and the work was enthusiastically 
received. Attempts were made to encore many 
numbers, but Mr. Prout only yielded in one 
instance. This was after the bright chorus, 
“Welcome tidings.” The Huddersfield choir 
sang this (and indeed all the choruses) superbly; 
and it was natural that the composer should, 
for once, give way. The soprano musio w«s 
sung with considerable power by Miss Annie 
Marriott; and Mr. E. Lloyd, as the knight, 
captivated, [not only the Lady Edith, but the 
whole of his audience. Miss Hilda Wilson and 
Mr. Watkin Mills were very good, but Mr. 
Biley found the “Morioe” music somewhat 
beyond his strength. Applause, calls for com¬ 
poser, and chorus-master (Mr. J. North), and a 
speech of thanks from Mr. Prout to the choir 
for their admirable singing, brought the evening 
to a highly satisfactory conclusion. 
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Th * Rditob cannot undertake to return, or 
to corretpond with th* writer* of, rejected 
manuioript. 


will one day use. But Mr. Cabot gives the 
facts, and also gives them their place and 
relation; and, accordingly, in his pages we 
see the man Emerson as he was. 


. Cabot gives the | his eldest child "Waldo—a “bud of God ” and 
their place and “ piece of love and sunshine ” he had called 
in his pages we him—and later of his mother, and, in the midst 
*as. of all, his own ill-health, and it beoomts 


The chief incidents in Emerson’s life were evident that more than a common share of 


known before; and in them, and still more in 
his writings, his character was revealed. 


It it particularly reguetled that all lutinet* Mr. Cabot expresses the opinion that the 


letter* regarding the tupply of the paper, 
fre., may be addreued to the Publishxx, and 
not to the Enrros. 

LITERATURE. 

A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerton, By 
James Elliot Cabot. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


sorrow fell to him during those years. How 
deeply he felt his losses is indicated in his 
“Dirge” and “Threnody,” as well as in his 


records to which he has had access “do not letters; bnt it seems to me that the strong 
often bring ns closer to him than we are spirit with which he bore them, more perhaps 
brought by his published writings but this than anything else, shows his greatness as 
is a mistake. He was revealed in his writings a man. He never grumbled, be bis sorrows 
at a distance. The private records, as pre- and sufferings ever so great. “ There is one 


LITERATURE. sented by Mr. Cabot, make him—shall I topic peremptorily forbidden to all well-bred, 

, , t, , i nr r. say ?—more human, not by showing flaws in to all rational mortals—namely, tkeir dis- 

A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Jimerton. By his character, but by discovering the growth tempers,” he wrote in his essay on “ Be- 

James Elliot Cabot. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) and steady working of his life. We had a haviour”; and, on his own part, he never 

Soke great men recently have not been fortu- correct outline before; now we have a finished transgressed this excellent rule, 
nate in choosing their literary executors; at and satisfying portrait. To be chosen by From his mother Emerson seems to have 
any rate, their friends have thought they Emerson for this task was a high privilege; derived “ a native serenity that nothing could 
were not fortunate. The outcry against John and Mr. Cabot has justified to the full the deeply disturb,” and from his father that 


Forster’s biography of Dickens is not for- wisdom of the choice. brightness of humour that manifested itself in 

gotten; the greater outcry against Mr. Froude Of course the book is not absolutely perfect, whatever he did and wrote. Emerson’s 
for his treatment of Carlyle is still loud. Mr. Cabot might very well have given us father, in a letter written just before his 
The oause of complaint in both oases would more of Emerson’s opinions about his contem- death, spoke of “ the threads of levity which 
appear to be that the biographers were candid poraries. One subject of great interest to have been interwoven with the entire thread 
about the faults and weaknesses of their Emerson was the growth of distinctively of my life.” More than once in his own early 


brightness of humour that manifested itself in 
whatever he did and wrote. Emerson’s 
father, in a letter written just before his 


about the faults and weaknesses of their 
subjeots. If Mr. Cabot, forewarned by 
the fate of Forster and Fronde, had given 
the world a pleasing biography in place of a 


Emerson was the growth of distinctively of my life.” More than once in his own early 
American literature, but no one would suppose letters Emerson refers to his own “ silliness,” 
so from this book. Once upon a time he was as he calls it. Writing in 1822 to that 


greatly interested in Whitman. Is there 


truthful one, I, for one, would have thought nothing in the journals to show whether his 
Emerson the most unlucky of all in his choice interest increased or diminished ? Appendix C, 


worthy Puritan, his aunt. Miss Mary Moody 
Emerson, of a journal he had kept of a 
pedestrian tour with his brother William, he 


of a literary executor. Happily, Mr. Cabot giving a list of Emerson’s contributions to the J apprehends “ it hath too many jokes to please 


was exposed to no such temptation. He 
found himself able to write a biography both 
truthful and pleasing. He states that he 
has been 


Dial, is pretty accurate; but it would have 
been more accurate if Mr. Cabot had sub¬ 
mitted it to Mr. Alexander Ireland for re- 


you ”; an admission which calls forth a 
prompt rebuke : “ So your journal is jokey. 
While the places which Virgil and Cicero trod 


‘ entirely free from the gravest embarrassment matters. 


These, however, are comparatively ere met with real or affected enthusiasm, the 


that can meet the biographer of a man of letters 
who aspired to be a public teacher—I mean the 
traces of a discrepancy between the teachings 


In this history, and especially in the earlier ennui." 

_.i •*. i.L _ j. • .. .i i i ii v_i * 


children of God tread on his footsteps with 


portion of it, the fact is made abundantly 
clear that Emerson’s habitual serenity be- 


Yet this levity, or silliness, or brightness of 
humour—call it what we will — doubtless 


and the character. Commenting in his journal longed to his character and not to his good helped to save him from the fate that over- 
on the remark of a friend, that no one would fortune. He was early inured to poverty: took his gifted brother Edward. The brothers 


dare to uncover the thoughts of a single hour, 
Emerson says :—‘ Is it so bad ? I own, that to 
a witness worse than myself and leas intelligent, 
I should not willingly put a window into my 
breast; but to a witness more intellectual and 


fortune. He was early inured to poverty; took his gifted brother Edward. The brothers 
for, when he was eight years old, his father had many qualities in common, but this 
died, leaving a widow and a family of five saving lightness of spirit seems to have been 
boys and a girl unprovided for. The struggle lacking in Edward. He was too terribly in 
was a hard one for mere daily bread. We earnest, and, as a result, at twenty-three 
read among other pathetic incidents that, years of age his mind gave way ; and, though 


virtuous than I, or to one precisely as intelligent re ad among other pathetic incidents that, years of age his mind gave way ; and, though 
and well-intentioned, I have no objection to when he won a prize of thirty dollars for he soon recovered his reason, his pursuits had 
uncover my heart.’ He was right, he could declamation at school, the money, instead of to be abandoned, and he died six years later, 
only have gained by it.” buying a shawl for his mother as he hoped, Emerson, on the oontrary, was willing to take 

had to go to pay the baker’s bill. In the life as it came, not looking regretfully back, 


only have gained by it.” 

Mr. Cabot has had aocess to Emerson’s 
private journals, letters, and unpublished 


essay on “ Domeatio Life,” Emerson describes 


MS8-, and has drawn largely from all these the “eager, blushing boys” of a household 
sources. In addition to long personal and their occupations of work and play, and 
acquaintance with Emerson, he has had the speaks of “the iron band of poverty, of 
further great advantage of receiving from necessity, of austerity,” as “the hoop that 
living persons their recollections extending holds them staunch.” They “ sigh for freedom, 


nor too eagerly or anxiously forward. When 
sickness overtook him he did what would best 


and their occupations of work and play, and help his recovery, promptly relaxing any 
speaks of “the iron band of poverty, of undue strain on his powers. On one occasion 
necessity, of austerity,” as “the hoop that he wrote in his journal: 


back to Emerson’s school-days. All these for fine clothes, and other luxuries,” he says, 
opportunities he has used well; on the one but “ Woe to them if their wishes were 
hand avoiding needless intrusion of his own crowned! The angels that dwell with them 
views, and on the other presenting the state- end are weaving laurels of life for their 


“ It is a peculiarity (I find by observation on 
others) of humour in me, my strong propensity 


but “ Woe to them if their wishes were for strolling. I deliberately shut up my books 
crowned! The angels that dwell with them “ ? cl ° ut *y July noon, put on myxoid clothes 

_ . _ _ AVkW /\1 W ltni nn J nl.viL MWMM T n iu A «*ltn«ilA 


ments and records in a compact narrative, youthful brows are Toil and Want and Truth 
They are not thrown together but properly end Mutual Faith.” This passage, as Mr. 
welded; and his work is much more than a Cabot points out, is dearly autobiographical, 
collection of facts about Emerson. He Yet, whatever their service, it is to be 
possesses the prime essential of a good bio- feared that the toil and want of those days 
grapher—sympathy. Without this quality a had their consequences in the early death 
true understanding of any man is not possible, of two of the brothers and in the delicacy 
The unsympathetic biographer may be accu- of constitution and not infrequent sickness 


and are weaving laurels of life for their f* d °i d ^ at ’ “ d ""E 40 the whortle- 

youthful brows are Toil and Want and Truth b “* 08 ’ ® hp «>e greatest satrn- 

, lr , , _ ,, " . “ faction into a little cow-path where I am sure 


faction into a little cow-path where I am sure 
I can defy observation. This point gained, I 
solace myself for hours with picking blueberries 


Toe unsympathetic biographer may be accu- or constitution ana not mirequent sickness 
rate as to faots, but he cannot comprehend that pursued Emerson himself through life. 

il ! __t* j l* v• ttt* a: ~ a ioo/4 a m i 


the spirit or motive of his subject. 


Yet, whatever their service, it is to be and other trash of the woods, far from fame 
feared that the toil and want of those days behind the birch trees. I seldom enjoy hours 
had their consequences in the early death as I do these.'’ 

of two of the brothers and in the delicacy When he resigned his Boston pulpit on a 
of constitution and not infrequent sickness question of the administration of the “ Lord’s 
that pursued Emerson himself through life. Supper,” his action was described by some as 
Edward Emerson died in 1834, and Charles “ quakerish,” and “ there were loud whispers 


him the facts never assume their proper in 1836. Add to these losses Emerson’s early of mental derangement.” But, in reality. 


shape, for they are not plastic in his hands, discovery that the ministry for which he had Emerson was pre-eminently sane, and his 
He cannot explain what they signify. He is been trained must be abandoned by him, the ability to “stroll” helped to make him so. 
only a collector of material that a better man further losses by death of Mb young wife, of He never lost his head or let ideas run away 
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with him. He was charged with being a 
fanatic after his famous Divinty Sohool 
Address, and frequently besides; while, on 
the other hand, zealots accused him of cold* 
ness and indifference. He was neither a 
fanatic nor indifferent. On the oooasion of a 
gathering of old class-mates he notes in his 
journal: “ I, too, resumed my old place, and 
found myself, as of old, an amused spectator 
rather than a fellow.” An amused spectator, 
or, when occasion demanded, a serious and 
profoundly interested spectator he always was. 
Emerson lived in an age of new theories and 
experiments. Total abstinence, phrenology, 
communism, and innumerable other doctrines 
were being set forth, and, more even than 
usual, the demand was made for people to 
take sides. It was assumed that everyone 
had, or ought to have, an “ ism.” Emerson’s 
sympathies were, of course, as Mr. Cabot 
points out, with the renovators, 1 ‘ the idealists, 
the reformers, the party of progress, or, at 
least, of aspiration and hope.” But he rejected 
all “isms.” He saw too deeply to be a 
partisan. The “Lord’s Supper” question 
was, after all, only the exciting cause of his 
separation from the ministry. There was a 
predisposing cause deep down in his nature 
which, if it had not found this vent, would, 
sooner or later, have found some other. He 
was a critic. He could see flaws in the exist¬ 
ing order of things as clearly as anyone, but 
he could not help seeing also “that the 
existing order, since it is here, has the right 
to be here and the right to all the force it can 
exert.” Moreover, the proposed remedies 
failed to satisfy him : 

“ Abolition or abstinence from rum, or any 
other far-off, external virtue, should not divert 
attention from the all-containing virtue which 
we vainly dodge and postpone, but which must 
be met and obeyed at last, if we wish to be 
substance and not accidents.” 

Mr. Cabot gives an important extraot from 
Emerson’s journal of 1840 that bears on this 
point: 

“ I told — that I thought he must be a very 
young man, or his time hang very heavy on his 
hands, who can afford to think much and talk 
much about the foibles of his neighbour, or 
* denounce ’ and play the ' son of thunder ’ as 
he called it. I am one who believe all times 
pretty much alike, and yet I sympathise so 
keenly with this. We want to be expressed; 
yet you take from us War, that great oppor¬ 
tunity which allowed the accumulations of 
electricity to stream off from both poles—the 
positive and the negative. Well, now you take 
from us our cup of alcohol, as before you took 
our cup of wrath. We had become canting 
moths of peace, our helmet was a skillet, and 
now we must become temperance milksops. 
You take away, but what do you give ? Mr. 
Jefts has been preached into tipping up his 
barrel of rum into the brook; but day after 
to-morrow, when he wakes up cold and poor, 
will he feel that he has somewhat for some¬ 
what P If I could lift him up by happy violence 
into a religious beatitude, or imparadise him in 
ideas, then should I have greatly more than 
indemnified him for what I have taken. I 
should not take away; he would put away, or, 
rather, ascend out of this litter and sty in which 
he had rotted to go up clothed and in his right 
mind into the assembly and conversation of 
men.” 

Even on the negro question Emerson main¬ 
tained his accustomed critioal attitude. In 
an address delivered in 1837 he claimed for 


every man the right of free speeeh on the 
question, but added: 

“ When we have distinctly settled for ourselves 
the right and wrong of this question, and have 
covenanted with ourselves to keep the channels 
of opinion open, each man for himself, I think 
we have done all that is incumbent on most of 
us to do. Sorely as we may feel the wrongs 
of the poor slave in Carolina and in Cuba, 
we have each of us our hands full of much 
nearer duties. . . . Let him not exaggerate by 
his pity and his bldme the outrage of the 
Georgian and Virginian, forgetful of the vices 
of his own town or neighbourhood, of himself. 
Let our own evils oheck the bitterness of our 
condemnation of our brother; and, whilst we 
insist on calling things by their right names, 
let us not reproaoh the planter, but own that 
his misfortune is at least as great as his sin.” 

The professional philanthropists were, to 
Emerson, “ an altogether odious set of people.” 
He disliked the “ impatience of discipline ” 
that they exhibited, “ the haste to rule before 
we have served, to prescribe laws for nations 
and humanity before we have said our own 
prayers or yet heard the benediction which 
love and peace sing in our own bosom.” 
“ This denouncing philanthropist,” he says in 
his “Lecture on the Times,” “is himself a 
slaveholder in every word and look.” The 
time came when Emerson saw that some effort 
must be made to give the negroes liberty— 
physical emancipation at least; but, when we 
look at the condition of the negroes in 
America, and of the men who were once their 
masters, nearly a quarter of a century after 
that emancipation, we can see how true the 
insight was that in 1844 dictated these lines: 

“ The degradation of that black race, though 
now lost in the starless spaces of the past, did 
not come without sin. The condition is inevit¬ 
able to the men they are, and nobody can 
redeem them but themselves. The exertions of 
all the Abolitionists are nugatory except for 
themselves. As far as they can emancipate the 
North from slavery, well. 

“ The secret, tie esoteric of abolition—a 
secret too from the Abolitionists—is that the 
negro and the negro-holders are really of one 
party, and that when the apostle of freedom 
has gained his first point, of repealing the 
negro laws, he will find the free-negro is the 
type of that very animal Taw ; standing as he 
does in nature below the series of thought, and 
in the plane of vegetable and animal existence, 
whose law is to prey on one another, and the 
strongest has it." 

Yet Emerson did not mean that the negro, or 
even the planter, was irretrievably imbecile. 
He delivered his address on West India 
Emanicipation, wherein the wrongs of the 
negroes and their possibilities as freemen 
were forcibly stated, about the same time. 
But he spoke from the standpoint of justice; 
and he did not then, nor at any later period, 
fanoy that legal emancipation and moral free¬ 
dom were one and the same thing. 

The relations of Carlyle and Emerson are 
set forth in some detaiL “ God’s greatest gift 
is a teacher; and when will he send me one 
full of truth and boundless benevolence and 
heroio sentiments ? ” said Emerson; and there 
was a time, probably, when he hoped to find 
that teacher in Carlyle. After his first visit 
he was disillusioned ; but the two men con¬ 
tinued to love one another to the last, despite 
a coolness that certainly arose at the time of 
Emerson’s seoond visit. Mr. Cabot might well 


have been more explicit on a point which has 
been considerably canvassed; but he has 
preferred to follow the example of the 
judicious Mr. Norton in the Carlyle-Emerson 
correspondence, and pass it over. 

One of the pleasantest parts of this book is 
the picture given iu its pages of Emerson’s 
domestic life. Emerson as a teacher and as 
a critic is great and inspiring, but greater and 
more inspiring still is his example. “In 
him,” it may be said as he said of Michael 
Angelo, “ail things recorded agree together. 
He lived one life, pursued one cireer. . . . 
Especially we venerate his moral fame.” In 
his life his own best teachings were ex¬ 
emplified. 

Walter Lewis. 


“ Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 

and Ireland during the Middle Ages.”— 

The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of 

Olouceeter. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

A sew edition of the chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester has long been urgently wanted. 
Although the work has no great literary 
merit, and its value as an independent his¬ 
torical authority is almost confined to a lew 
incidents of the Barons’ War, it is from a 
purely philological point of view of the 
highest importance. It is in fact one of the 
books with whioh every student of the early 
forms of English ought to be familiar; but 
until now it could be read as a whole only in 
Hearne’s edition of 1742, or the reprint of 
1810, both of which, if not “ scarce ” in the 
bookseller’s sense of the word, are at any rate 
not generally accessible. It is needless to say 
that Hearne’s edition, though an admirable 
performance for its own day, does not satisfy 
the requirements of the present time, even 
apart from the fact that it gives for the most 
part the readings only of one, and that not 
the oldest, of the many extant MSS. In the 
present edition the text is founded on the 
earliest MS., and the readings of seven other 
copies are given in the notes. That the work 
is published in the “ Rolls Series ” is perhaps 
on one account to be regretted, as the plan of 
the series does not admit of any notes except 
those illustrative of the various readings; but 
the disadvantage is compensated for by the 
very moderate price at which the volumes 
are issued. Mr. Aldis Wright’s Introduction 
does not enter into philological questions, but 
it contains a thorough examination of the 
sources from which the chronicler derived his 
information; and there is an excellent glossary, 
with references to the passages in which the 
words occur, as well as a complete index of 
proper names. 

The editor’s remarks on the authorship of 
the chronicle, and the new materials which 
he has contributed to the discussion of the 
question, are likely to lead to a good deal of 
controversy. The work exists in two different 
recensions. The older of these is represented 
by three MSS., one of which forms the basis 
of Hearne’s edition. The later text coincides 
in the main with the former down to the 
death of Henry I., but from that point 
onwards is entirely different. In the earlier 
text the history from the accession of Stephen 
to the year 1270 (where the ohroniole ends 
abruptly) ocoupies 2,900 lines; in the later 
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text the same period, together with a few 
sentences bringing down the story to the 
accession of Edward I., occupies only 590 
lines. In explanation of these facts three 
hypotheses are prima facie possible. We 
must either suppose (1) that, as in the case of 
Piers Plowman, both texts proceeded from 
the original author; (2) that the longer 
text represents the original work, and that an 
unfinished or mutilated copy of it was com¬ 
pleted by some later hand; or (3) that the 
earlier part of the work and the two con¬ 
tinuations were written by three different 
authors. The first of these suppositions Mr. 
Aldis "Wright decisively rejects; and his 
opinion appears to be well founded. If the 
divergence of the two texts had begun 
with the reign of Henry III., it might 
have been a plausible conjecture that the 
author in preparing a second edition of his 
chronicle had found it expedient to suppress 
the strong expressions of sympathy with the 
rebel party which appear in the narrative of 
the Barons’ War as given by the earlier text. 
No such motive, however, can be assigned for 
the re-writing of the history from the reign 
of Stephen; and, besides, an author who 
remodels a work of his own is sure to leave 
some vestiges of the original form of expres¬ 
sion. We may, therefore, take it as proved 
that the original author did not write the 
shorter of the two continuations. Whether 
he wrote the longer continuation is a question 
which Mr. Wright leaves undetermined; but 
he is inclined, “ on a priori grounds,” to 
favour the hypothesis of duality of author¬ 
ship. I should not like to dogmatise in 
opposition to the opinion of so high an 
authority, but my impression is that the 
internal evidence points the other way. The 
original author and the earlier continuator 
have, at any rate, a great deal in common. 
They both use the same south-western dialect; 
their style and versification are indistinguish- 
ably the same; they both display the same 
fervent patriotism anddetestationof foreigners; 
and they both reproduce many passages from 
the metrical lives of saints, commonly ascribed, 
on the ground of identity of style and metre, 
to Bobert of Gloucester himself. Now none 
of these characteristics, except t hat of dialect, 
ian be found in the later continuation. The 
metre is, indeed, formally the same; but the 
rhythmical complexion is sensibly different, 
and the style is decidedly less fluent and 
vigorous. With regard to the authorship of 
the metrical lives, Mr. Wright sees no reason 
for ascribing them to any of the three writers 
whom he believes to have been concerned in 
the chronicle. The whole question needs to 
be carefully re-examined in the light of the 
new facts contained in the present edition; but 
at present it appears to me that the preponder¬ 
ance of evidence is in favour of a common 
authorship of the metrical lives and of the 
whole of the older text of the chronicle. 

The current designation of the chronicler 
as “ Bobert of Gloucester ” is derived from 
the earlier continuation, which mentions the 
author’s Christian name, and contains evidence 
of his intimate acquaintance with Gloucester 
and its neighbourhood. If it should hereafter 
be established that the older text of the 
chronicle is the work of two different authors 
the name of Bobert of Gloucester will still 
belong to the writer of the portion whioh 


ranks as an original historical authority. It 
will be awkward, however, to have to refer 
to “a nameless writer" when quoting the 
following famous passage: 

“ Pus com lo eugelond 1 in to normandies hond • 

& ba normans ue coups spefee bo • bote hor owe 
speche • 

& speke frenche as hii dude atom’ & hure 
children dude also teche ' 

So bat heiemen of blslond ’ bat of hor blod cotfte • 
Holdeb alle bulke speche ’ bat hii of horn some • 
Vor bote a man conne frenss • me telb of him 
lute’ 

Ac lowe men holdeb to engliss • & to hor owe 
speche 3ute ‘ 

Ic wene ber ne beb in al be world* contreyes 
none ‘ 

bat ne holdeb to hor owe speche' bote engelond 
one' i 

Ac wel me wot nor to conne ‘ bobs wel it is ’ 

Vor be more bat a mon can • be more wurbe 
he is.” 

I am unable to see any sufficient ground 
for the editor’s somewhat startling suggestion 
that the earlier portion of the chronicle was 
first written in the reign of Henry I. Mr. 
Wright is, of course, quite aware that the 
language of the existing text is that of the 
end of the thirteenth century, and he appa¬ 
rently considers that the original form of the 
work was prose. Whether it was probably 
in Latin or in English he does not say ; the 
common theory of a French original he else¬ 
where explicitly rejects. His principal argu¬ 
ment appears to be drawn from the following 
passage, in which the writer is speaking of 
the abbeys founded by King Edgar and St. 
Ethelwold: 

“ Vor ey3te & fourty abbeys • hii rerde In this 
londe echon; 

Ar vre king bat we abbeb non • adde yrerd so 
vale • 

To monye him wolde benche • viftene bi tale.” 

On this passage the editor remarks: 

“ The king here referred to, ‘ our king that we 
have now,’ is apparently King Henry I., 
who, after Edgar, was the greatest founder of 
monasteries. But, as it is impossible that the 
Chronicle, in its present form, can have been 
written at so early a period, it is more than 
probable that the reference in this passage was 
taken from the original document which the 
versifier had before him.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Wright has not 
given a paraphrase of the last two lines, the 
meaning of which is by no means transparent. 
The only sense I can put upon them is some¬ 
thing like this: “Before our king that we 
have now had built so many as even fifteen 
abbeys he would have thought he had done 
too much.” If this be an admissible con¬ 
struction of these obscure words, they would 
appear to he a sneer at Edward I., whose 
want of liberality in Church matters the 
chronicler alludes to in another passage, 
which is quoted on the next page in the 
introduction. After referring to Edward the 
Confessor’s gift of twenty manors to the 
monks of Winchester, he says: “Fore God, 
the next King Edward that came after him 
did not give them quite so much in all his 
kingdom.” According to my interpretation 
the parallel between the two passages is 
curiously exact: in each case Edward I. is 
compared, to his disadvantage in the matter 
of generosity, with an Anglo-Saxon king. 

Mr. Wright justly rejects the notion that 
the chronicle is a translation from a French 
original. The only ground that can be 


alleged for this supposition, apart from the 
analogy of Bobert Manning’s work, is the 
occurrence of such forms as the March 
(Mercia), Picards (Piets), Daneis (Danes), 
Lonireis (Londoners); but it is not probable 
that a translator would have copied such 
forms from his original, unless they were 
already in English use. Even the statement 
that the poems of Wace and “ La Estoire 
Seint Aedward” were among the sources 
used by the writer is considered by the editor 
to rest on no sufficient evidence. 

With regard to the literary qualities of 
the work, Mr. Wright’s verdict seems a little 
too severe. 

“ As literature,” he says, “ it is as worthless as 
twelve thousand lines of verse without one 
spark of poetry can be. Here and there we 
find a 'trace of the quiet humour in which 
gentle dulness delights, but of this the in¬ 
stances are rare and widely scattered.” 

Certainly it would be in vain to look for 
poetry in Bobert of Gloucester, but he is by 
no means so dreary reading as this criticism 
would suggest. Mr. Wright’s judgment is 
perhaps a little coloured by the weariness of 
a laborious and not wholly congenial task. 

The long list of errata is explained by Mr. 
Wright to be owing to the fact that in the 
first instance he took the readings of the 
Harleian MS. from Hearne’s edition, which 
he afterwards found was not to be trusted in 
minute points of orthography. The volumes 
appear to be printed with remarkable correct¬ 
ness, the only mistakes I have noted being 
“ morten ” for worten on p. x. (Preface), and 
“ Bebeu ” for Berea on p. 892. 

Hkkby Bead let. 


A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy , and 
Beggars and Begging. By C. J. Bibton- 
Tumer. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Whek an author has filled over seven hundred 
ample pages with curious and interesting 
matter upon a subject that has many claims 
upon the attention both of the student and of 
the statesman, it may seem hypercritical to 
raise objections. It is, however, necessary to 
point out that Mr. Bibton-Tumer’s topic is 
much more circumscribed than the title he 
has chosen might imply; for while beggary 
and vagrancy are almost as old as the hills, 
fully one half of this book is occupied with 
England, the remainder being devoted to 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands, the secret jargon of the 
vagrant and mendicant, the begging friars, 
the gypsies in England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Holland, France, the German 
empire, Austria, Italy, Bussia, Portugal, and 
Turkey, and ending with a long series of 
extracts from various writers illustrating the 
habits and impostures of vagrants and beggars 
from the fourteenth century to the present 
time. Mr. Bibton-Turner’s subject is Euro¬ 
pean vagrancy, and the whole world of 
Oriental mendicancy is exoluded from his 
view. Except for the picturesque contrasts 
which the wider scope would have supplied 
this may not be a matter of regret. Vagrancy 
and mendicancy have a different aspect as 
presented to the Eastern and the Western 
mind. An European beggar belongs either to 
the ranks of the lazy or the unfortunate ; but 
an Oriental mendicant may have adopted his 
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career from sincere, even if mistaken, reli¬ 
gions feeling. 

Within its more restricted sphere Mr. 
Ribton-Turner’s book is not so much a history 
as a collection of materials for the historian. 
He has sought far and wide; and while it 
cannot be denied that some of his specula¬ 
tions are more than doubtful, it would be un¬ 
gracious not to frankly recognise the value of 
the mass of detailed information here brought 
together from all sorts of sources. Wherever 
the reader may dip into the book he will find 
something noteworthy. 

The vagrants of the present day cause 
plenty of trouble to the authorities. But in the 
reign of Edward VI. the vagrants must have 
driven the powers desperate, since a law was 
passed by which a vagabond might be branded 
and assigned as a slave for a term of two 
years. Doubtless the social changes conse¬ 
quent upon the suppression of the monasteries 
had increased the difficulty of dealing with 
the social evil that has proved to be unhappily 
permanent in type. 

“ Worke is undone at home,” is the complaint 
of Sir John Cheke, “and loiterers linger in 
stretes, lurk in alehouses, range in highewaies, 
valiaunte beggars play in tounes, and yet com¬ 
plains of neede, whose staffe, if it be once hoat 
in their hande, or sluggishness bred in their 
bosome, they wil never be allured to labour 
againe, contenting themselves better with idle 
beggary than with honest and profitable labour. 
And what more noisem beastes be in a comune 
wealth F” 

Mr. Ribton-Turner chronicles the long struggle 
between legislation and vagrancy, and has 
to confess that the beggar obstinately refuses 
to be improved off the face of the earth. The 
credulous public are still deceived by the 
transparent frauds which the beggar of to-day 
has inherited from predecessors of centuries 
gone by. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the permanent type of the impositions by 
which vagrants gain a dishonest living, and 
make an income far exceeding that of many 
of the deserving and industrious poor. The 
tricks by which the good-natured almsgivers of 
the Tudor period were deceived serve equally 
well to bamboozle the philanthropists of the 
Victorian age. The money given to vagrants 
and beggars in England and Wales is reckoned 
to be at least £3,000,000, and if the cadgers 
were workers they would add at least that 
um to the common wealth of the country, 
i oreover, in estimating the cost of vagrancy 

i would be necessary to take into account 
what these gentry cost in workhouses and 
prisons, and the losses that arise from their 
depredations. This army of the worthless 
who prey upon society are encouraged, if not 
recruited, by the good-natured souls who do 
not realise that almsgiving is no charity 
unlesi it is based upon knowledge and directed 
to a definite end. In every great town in 
England at this moment there are men and 
women living lives of drunken debauchery, 
and bringing up ohildren to their infamous 
trades, who derive their means for riotous 
extravagance from the ignorant kindness of 
decent hard-working people. George Atkins 
Brine has told how he “stood pad” at 
Shudehill Market in Manchester on the 
Saturday night when the artisans were 
making their weekly purchases. Brine hired 
three children decorated with placards stating 
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that they were “ Motherless,” and stood with 
them in the street making only a mute appeal 
to the passers-by. In five hours he received 
30s., as much as some of his benefactors 
would earn in a week. Mr Ribton-Turner 
say 8 that in the course of his long experience, 
extending to several thousand cases, he has 
never met with a beggar who was driven to 
beg by sheer want or misfortune. When 
Brine, already named, was asked what in¬ 
duced him to adopt a life of vagrancy, he 
repliel 

“ I left Sherborne to seek employment at my 
trade (that of a butcher), and not succeeding 
for a time, I soon discovered that more money 
could be got without work than with it.” 

The ranks of the professional beggars are 
continually recruited from the “wastrels” 
of all classes. Drunkenness may lead a man 
of ability from the common room of a college 
to the kitchen of a licensed lodging-house. 

There are, however, hereditary vagrants, if 
that is not too harsh a term for those pro¬ 
tests against Western civilisation—the gypsies. 
Not all are gypsies who “go a-gypsyiog”; 
and the true Romanis look with something of 
scorn upon both the posh-and-posh and 
upon the mere gaujo tramps—the Hinditi- 
mengre. The Romanis, in their Westward 
march from Hindostan, have now reached 
America, but in England they are beginning 
to feel the pressure of the surrounding civilisa¬ 
tion. They are no longer all tent-dwellers. 
Some have taken to vans, and some—for a 
portion of the year at least—are now house- 
dwellers. By and by the School Boards will 
capture the ohildren, and their talents will be 
turned to something better than cheating by 
“ fast and loose ” or fortune-telling. 

Wherever Mr. Ribton-Turner’s book is 
opened the reader will light upon some sug¬ 
gestive fact. Its miscellaneous character will 
he a recommendation to many, while those 
who from taste or official position have to 
deal with social problems will find it helpful, 
there are some notable omissions. For in¬ 
stance, no mention is made of Count Rum- 
ford’s Bavarian experiments. The book is 
encouraging; for grave as are the sores of 
the body politic here unveiled, yet they are 
milder forms of the diseases that have per¬ 
plexed English rulers for centuries. Genera¬ 
tions of repressive legislation have had but 
little fruit. The wiser policy is to remove 
the causes, since ‘ ‘ prevention is better than 
cure ” ; but it will be a good while before the 
manufacture of vagrants and beggars comes 
to an end, if that consummation is ever 
reached. William E. A. Axon. 


Ballads of Boohs. Chosen by Brander Mat¬ 
thews. (New York: Coombes.) 

Thb title of this book is to some extent mis¬ 
leading, inasmuch as the greater portion of 
the selection does not consist of “ ballads ” 
but of epigrams, sonnets, rondeaus, triolets, 
and various other forms of verse; and it in¬ 
cludes, also, George Crabbe’s somewhat lengthy 
poem entitled “The Library,” Dr. John 
Ferriar’s “Bibliomania,” and Lord Lytton’s 
“ The 8ouls of Books.” It is, however, a 
very attractive and very interesting little 
volume, and will doubtless obtain, as it 
deserves, a prominent and permanent place 
among modern anthologies. The editor has, 
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with but few exceptions, made his selection 
with judgment and good taste; and he aptly 
describes the scope and limitations of his 
volume in the following paragraph, which I 
quote from his “ prefatory note ” : 

“The present collection of varieties in verse 
has little or naught to do with the great world 
and its errors; it has to do chiefly, not to say 
wholly, with the world of the Bookmen—the 
little world of the Book-lover, the Bibliophile, 
the Bibliomaniac —a mad world, my masters, in 
which there are to be found n>t a few poets 
who cherish old wine and old wood, old friends 
and old books, and who believe that old books 
are the best of old friends.” 

And no doubt they are the best of old friends, 
for, as Thomas Fuller quaintly observes, 
“they always receive you with kindness”; 
and they have, moreover, this great and ex¬ 
cellent quality, that you can always put them 
aside when you grow tired of them. It is, 
I think, Prof. Dowden who tells us, in one of 
his sonnets, how he spent the whole of an 
afternoon “ in the green heart of a wood," 
with a copy of Keats’s poems by his side, 
but—“not a line read of rich ‘ Endymion.’” 
Probably this is an experience with which we 
are all more or less familiar; and it is in 
consonance with the witty observation attri¬ 
buted to the statesman, Fox, that there is 
nothing more delightful than to lie under a 
tree, in the summer, with a book, except to 
lie under a tree, in the summer, without a 
book. 

Mr. Matthews’s volume, however, is one 
which few p> rt-ons, we should imagine, will 
keep long by their side without reading, and 
probably enjoying its contents. There is to 
be found in its pages that happy blending of 
the old and modern poets which lends a 
special charm to so many of our recent 
anthologies, and enables the reader to com¬ 
pare the respective merits of past and living 
authors. Thus we here find, on opposite 
pages, lines by Isaac D’Israeli and Mr. Austin 
Dobson ; and again we find Charles Lamb and 
Mr. Andrew Ling gazing at each other across 
the board with a merry twinkle in their eyes; 
and Mr. Walter Herries Pollock seated in 
juxtaposition to Barry Cornwall. Of the 
compositions by the older poets represented in 
the selection that by Robert Southey, begin¬ 
ning “ My days among the dead are post," 
is facile princeps; but among those by living 
authors the lines by Mr. Edmund Gosse, en¬ 
titled “The Sultan of my Books,” appear 
to be especially deserving of praise. The 
following are the two first and two concluding 
stanzas of the poem, which will enable the 
reader to judge for himself of the lightness 
of touch, the graceful facility, and rhythmic 
excellence of these verses : 

“ Come hither, my Wither, 

My Suckling, my Dryden ! 

My Hudibras, hither! 

My HeinBius from Leyden ! 

Dear I’iay-books in quarto, 

Fat tomes in brown leather. 

Stray never too far to 
Come back here together ! 

“ Book] writ on occult and 
Heretical letters, 

I, I am the Suit in 
Of you and your betters. 

I need you all round me; 

When wits have grown muddy, 

My best hours have lound me 
With you in my study. 
***** 
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“ No book shall tap vainly 
At latch or at lattice 
(If oostumed urbanely. 

And worth our care, that is); 

My poets from slumber 
Shall rise in moroooo. 

To shield the new comer 
From storm or sirocco. 

“ I might prate thus for pages, 

The theme is so pleasant; 

But the gloom of the ages 
Lies on me at present; 

All business and fear to 
The cold world I banish. 

Hush ! like the Ameer, to 
My harem I vanish ! ” 

It ia true that “ slumber” and “ comer ” ia 
an imperfect rhyme; but we must not he too 
exacting in these days, when Mr. Browning 
has familiarised ns with such carious rhymes 
as “ equals ” and “ weak walls,” or when we 
remember that our finest lyric, Shelley’s “ To 
the Skylark,” abounds with rhymes which 
are equally incorrect. Nevertheless, it is a 
defect which Mr. Gosse would do well to 
remove before reprinting the verses. 

Among other noticeable poems included in 
the selection may he mentioned Mr. £. D. 
Anderson’s humorous lines, entitled “ The 
Baby in the Library,” Mr. Monkhouse’s “ De 
Libris,” Mr. Scollard’s “In the Library,” and 
Mr. Dobson’s version of Horace’s epistle, 
beginning: 

“ Vertumnum Janumque, liber, spectate videris.” 
These are admirable; but the same cannot be 
said of the rondeaus by which Mr. Peck and 
Mr. Beverly Chew are here represented. 
I am disposed to think that this is not the 
fault of the authors, but of the particular form 
of verse in which they have chosen to write. 
The manifest trickiness and artificiality of the 
rondeau will always prevent any poetry of 
permanent value being written in that 
form. Mr. Matthews would probably have 
been well advised had he omitted one or both 
of these contributions, and inserted in its 
place Cowper’s translation of Vincent Bourne’s 
Latin poem on “A Manual: more Ancient 
than the Art of Printing, and not to be found 
in any Catalogue 

“ Exlguue liber est, mullebri creber In usu, 

Per se qul dici Bibliotheca potest.” 

But, so long as the compilers of anthologies 
are not gifted with omniscience, we must not 
complain because they may perchance have 
overlooked this or that particular poem, even 
though the poem in question may be an 
e j peoial favourite with ourselves. 

There is one striking feature of many of 
the compositions here printed which should 
be referred to, and that is their being markedly 
characteristic of the respective authors by 
whom they are written. For instance, when 
we read the following lines: 

“ What famous folk of old are here ! 

A royal duke comes down to us, 

And greatly wants bis Elzevir, 

His Pagan tutor, Lucius, 

And Beckford claims an amorous 
Old heathen in morocco blue; 

And who demands Kobauua 
But stately Jacques Auguste de Thou ! 

“ They come, the wise, the great, the true, 
They jostle on the narrow stair, 

The frolic Countess de Verrue, 

Lamoignon, ay, and Longepierre, 

The new and elder dead are there— 

The lords of speech, and song, and pen, 
Qambetta, Scblegel, and the rare 
Drummond of haunted Hawthomden ”— 
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we know by the lilt, and by the proper 
names set to such excellent music, that Mr. 
Lang alone can he the author of them. So, too, 
when we read the lines, “ To a Missal of the 
Thirteenth Century,” we at once recognise 
Mr. Dobson’s characteristic manner and deli¬ 
cate workmanship; while no one who peruses 
such verses as these— 

* • • * * 

“ Before her, in the street below, 

All powder, ruffs, and laces, 

There strutted idle London beaux 
To ogle pretty faces ; 

• * * • • 

Fast and forgotten, beaux and fair; 

Wigs, powder, all out-dated; 

A queer antique, the sedan chair; 

Pope, stiff and antiquated ” 

—will hesitate for a moment to affirm that 
they also are by Mr. Dobson; yet, strange to 
say, they are not —they are by Mr. Walter 
Learned. The sonnets by Longfellow, Leigh 
Hunt, and Tennyson-Tumer, are also typical 
of their respective authors; but these are 
hardly equal to the celebrated sonnet by 
William Roscoe, “ To my Books on parting 
with them,” which is here printed opposite 
another excellent sonnet by Lord Rosslyn. 

Before parting with this dainty collection 
we would call the reader’s attention to a 
striking epigram by the poet Burns, which 
is to be found at p. 31. Bums, we are told, 
saw a splendidly bound, but sadly neglected, 
copy of Shakspere in the library of a noble¬ 
man in Edinburgh ; and he wrote these lines 
on the ample margin of one of its pages, 
where they were found long after the poet’s 
death: 

Tbs Bookworms. 

“ Through and through the inspired leaves, 

Ye maggots, make your windings ; 

But oh, respect hie lordship's taste 
And spare the golden bindings ! ” 

There are many good things in Mr. Matthews’s 
volume, but it would be difficult to find 
anything wittier or better than this. 

Sajidel Waddlngion. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Poor Nellie. By the Author of “ My Trivial 
Life and Misfortune.” In 3 vole. (Black¬ 
wood) 

Ismay's Children. By the Author of “Hogan, 
M.P. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Gretehen. By “Rita.” In 3 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Can it be True? By F. H. Cliffe. In 2 vols. 
(Remington.) 

8t. Bernard's. By Aesculapius Scalpel. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

A Professor of Alchemy. By Percy Ross. 
(Red way.) 

Mr. Barnes of Neto York. By A. C. Gunter. 
(Vizete)ly.) 

No one who knows a fresh and unusual talent 
when he sees it could fail to experience some 
curiosity as to a second book by the author 
of “My Trivial Life and Misfortune.” To say 
that Poor Nellie shows a great advance on its 
forerunner would not be true; to say that 
it shows any falling-off in talent would be 
still less true. The talent is, indeed, still, as 
was said, if we do not mistake, of Richter, 
ohne Organ , but there is no diminution of it. 
The story covers a considerable time—a 


dangerous thing in itself—and is crowded with 
characters, and still more orowded with the 
author’s reflections. She hunts rather too 
many hares at once. There is, to begin with, 
a satire on three generations of match-making 
and managing ladies, of whom No. 1 is a mere 
ordinary Belgravian mother; No. 2, a woman 
with some saving qualities in her, but still 
a “manager” first of all; No. 3, a kind of 
human fiend—a “ white angel” in appearance, 
who is something more than an ordinary 
black angel in deed, who begins with cold 
heartedness and ends in positive murder. 
“ Poor Nellie,” the heroine, is the daughter 
of this white—this black-and-white—angel: 
neither manager nor match-maker, but a 
drunkard in fact, a light o’ love, not indeed 
in fact, but in intention, and in the end a 
murderess and a suicide. This is a pretty 
scheme to fill up, and would have taken no 
slight powers to work it off in any way 
successfully. But the author has further 
burdened herself with all sorts of minor 
characters and all sorts of subsidiary interests. 
The boy and girl loves—cross loves and 
unlucky ones—of “ Poor Nellie ” and her 
sister Adela, George Crofton and his brother 
Charles, all of whom are played upon malefi- 
oently by the black-and-white angel; the 
humours of the black-and-white angel’s 
husband, an easy-going gentleman of large 
fortune, who is a temperance fanatic, and is 
punished therefor in the person of poor 
Nellie; the Croftons’ uncle and father, 
“the admiral,” the white angel’s father, 
“ the bishop,” and divers other things and per¬ 
sons, major and minor, have to be attended 
to. It is a kind of Mahabharat* of a novel— 
a gigantesque and superhuman plan. Also 
the author has awkward mannerisms and 
tricks of style and phrase. She dwells 
constantly on the “scattered bits” of tho 
white angel’s husband, that is to say what 
less original persons would probably call bis 
scattered wits. She talks of a “dully” 
which does not rhyme to bully it would seem, 
and is guessed with much labour to mean a 
dull person; of “erocking,” which does 
not mean, as it usually does, putting little 
bits of broken pots at the bottom of un¬ 
broken pots to drain them, but “ cockering ” 
or spoiling ; and so forth. All these things, 
with her inveterate pessimism, her plethora 
of matter, and her slight tendency to preach, 
give the book an undigested, not to say in¬ 
digestible, character, which prevents any critic 
from speaking of it with unqualified praise. 
But, at the same time, it is full of strokes of 
human observation, of acute phrasing, of 
“criticism of life” generally, which would 
make the fortune of half a dozen novels, if 
they were used with the economical discretion 
of an “old hand.” We do not wish the author 
of Poor Nellie exactly that discretion ; but 
we do wish her the happy mean between it 
and her present indiscriminate and somewhat 
inartistic prodigality. If she can hit that 
mean, the wicked people who complain that 
we have not got a really great novelist at 
present will have to cease their presumptuous 
funning. 

Another writer with whom, though in a 
less markedly original way, the reader is 
hardly likely to go wrong is the author of 
“Hogan, M.P.” The merit here is not so 
much acute judgment of humanity in general. 
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as a distinct observation and a distinct 
faculty of reporting observation of certain 
local and out-of-the-way types. “ Ismay’s 
Children ” are the two daughters and the son 
of a certain Ismay Manleverer and her 
husband Godfrey, whose selfish and sleeveless 
neglect not only exposes his children to the 
stigma of bastardy, but loses them a great 
estate to which they are entitled. They 
settle, however, in or on the land that ought 

be theirs under the charge of their mother’s 
Mint, Juliet D’Arcy—a study of dying Irish 
"'aaracter, perhaps the least commonplace and 
;he best worth preserving that the author has 
yet done. That a handsome Englishman 
should fall in love with the handsome eldest 
daughter Marion is, of course, necessary—that 
is what Englishmen and Irish girls have 
existed for from the days of Strongbow (let it 
be quite understood that we are well aware 
that there are persons who don’t call Strong- 
bow an Englishman, as it seems to be 
necessary in this nineteenth century to say 
everything under penalty of being supposed 
not to know it). Originality is provided, 
however, in the immediate cause of their 
meeting, which is an infuriated ram. Bulls 
have had their day: centum est ad arietei. 
The wild slip of a younger girl Gertrude is, 
also, comparatively commonplace, though only 
comparatively. The author has spent most 
strength on the character of Godfrey Maule- 
verer, the heir “ kept out of his rights,” who 
joins the Fenians and comes to a sad, though 
hardly a bad, end. The indefinable touches 
which make Godfrey so entirely different 
from what a high-spirited English boy would 
be are given with a great deal of skill, and 
the story draws to its close with much pathos. 
As the time is twenty years back, the author 
can show without improbability a somewhat 
happier state of things than prevails in 
Ireland now; but there are shrewd, though 
not obtrusive, hints on the interminable Irish 
question. 

The most experienced reviewer is a little 
put to it to find new remarks for the novels of 
writers like “ Rita.” They are never mere 
duplicates of each other, but the family like¬ 
ness is so strong that “ Rita No. 1,” “Rita 
No. 2,” and so on, would seem, on the whole, 
to be their best designations.' Oretchen is 
like her sisters—general colour decidedly 
hectic, chapters generally headed by some¬ 
thing between inverted commas, an occasional 
(thank heaven ! only an occasional) drop into 
the present tense, a kind of lump-in-the- 
throat sentiment pervading the whole, a cer¬ 
tain cleverness, and little good result of that 
cleverness. It is the kind of thing that has its 
public, and of its public it will, no doubt, be 
justified. 

"We do not know whether Can it be True? is 
likely to have a public or not. It is a much 
simpler book than Gretchen, and begins with 
a private pupil, who is not in the least like 
Frank Fairlegh. That excellent youth never 
thought of ordering Dr. Mildmay to take his 
things out of his trunks on his arrival at 
Helmstone. But then Mr. Philip Beverley 
was older and wickeder than Frank, and the 
Reverend Mr. Berner was very much less of a 
scholar and gentleman than Dr. Mildmay. 
The book goes in a curiously amateur fashion 
through a crowd of improbable characters, and 


not very probable incidents, just lighted up 
here and there by some touches which are not 
quite conventional. Unluckily for Mr. Cliffe, 
he is given to bursts of fine writing (there is 
one in particular which is sure to strike 
everyone, being on the first and second pages 
of the second volume), and then he is more 
than a little absurd. But smaller absurdities 
occur throughout. One lady reproaches 
another “ for being such a powerful factor in 
bringing about her marriage.” Oh, English 
language, what crimes are perpetrated in thy 
name! 

It must be becoming rather unpleasant to 
be a doctor if a man is also a novel reader. 
St. Bernard's is the second story which we 
have read in the course of a few months 
suggesting that most clever physiologists 
poison their wives, and that hospital practice 
merely means experimenting on patients by 
communicating to them worse diseases than 
they have, or operating on them in a perfectly 
unnecessary fashion. However, this does not 
much matter to a critic who is too old to be a 
doctor, and whom reasons sufficient, though 
not under his own control, prevent from ever 
being a doctor’s wife. It is more to the point 
to suggest that this style of fiction is not very 
amusing. St. Bernards has oomic passages, 
manifests a certain amount of not always 
well-employed talent and good intention, and 
is a kind of description of medical student life 
generally. Whether its portraits are meant 
for personal satire those who know hospitals 
must decide. 

Mr. Percy Ross has made a not unaffecting 
story out of the misfortunes of the alchemist 
Denis Zachaire, which he seems to have learnt 
from M. Figuier. The book would have been 
better with more incident and conversation 
and less miscellaneous talk on the author’s 
part. The late Dr. Strauss told in his 
Bohemian Reminiscences an excellent story of 
a certain Scotch guest at a literary dinner 
who cried out, “ Man o’ the hoose ! Gi’ us 
less o’ yer clack and mair o’ yer Jairman 
wine!” This sounds rude; but it is a 
capital caution to writers of renaissance or 
mediaeval stories. 

There are some bad things about Mr. 
Barnes of New Tori. A great deal of it is 
in the present tense. The English heroine 
(there are two, a Corsican and an English) is 
meant to be an angel, but is rather too much of 
the downright Dunstable description of angels, 
and is sometimes almost vulgar ; while “ Mr. 
Bones, of New York,” the Yankee Crichton, 
owes copyright to Mr. Marion Crawford and 
others. However, there is a duel in the 
beginning which is interesting though too 
long, and there is a certain vivacity here and 
there which keeps the reader going. 

Geobge Saixtsbuby. 


SOME BOOKS ON INDIA. 

Kristo Du Pal: a Study. Bv Nagendra 
Nath Ghose. (Calcutta: Lahiri.) This is a 
book which, though for some reasons not very 
well Buited for circulation in England, we 
would commend to the attention of those who 
take their ideas of the “Bengalee baboo” 
from the calumnies of the English press. The 
author, who himself belongs to that muoh- 
abused class, bears a family name which ranks 
with those of the Tagores and the Mitras 


among the cultivated Hindus of Calcutta. He 
is a barrister of the Middle Temple, and must 
therefore have spent some three years in this 
country. Considering the absurd ignorance 
that prevails about “ baboo English, it may 
perhaps be as well to say that he writes with 
a perfect command of our language, and with 
a studied simplicity of diction. Here is an 
example taken at random (p. 107): 

“ Kristo Das realised, as has been pointed out, 
the earnestness of life; he had not grown weary of 
it; but it is doubtful if he had fully appreciated 
the end of life to be work for its own sake. He 
had closed his Byron, not opened his Goethe." 

But we must pass on from the writer to his 
subject. The story of Kristo Das Pal’s life is 
of extreme interest for all who concern them¬ 
selves with that pressing problem—the future 
government of India. Sprung from a com¬ 
paratively low caste, with no special advan¬ 
tages of education, and unaided by hereditary 
wealth or influential connexions, he raised him¬ 
self to the highest place open to a non-official 
native of India. When he died, at the early 
age of forty-six, he was recognised, alike by 
his fellow countrymen and by the English, as 
the political representative of modern Bengal. 
And this position he attained by no arts such 
as are sometimes reckoned characteristically 
oriental. As the editor of the most influential 
native newspaper in Calcutta printed in 
English—the Hindu Patriot —he lived neither 
by vilifying nor by flattering the government, 
but by expressing in plain and well-reasoned 
language the opinions of his principal sup¬ 
porters, the landowners of Bengal. Similarly, 
as a public speaker, he made no preten¬ 
sion to the flowers of rhetoric, but im¬ 
pressed successive governors and members of 
council with the sobriety of his views and 
the cogency of his arguments. Nor was the 
slightest imputation of corruption, or even of 
self-seeking, ever breathed against his name. In 
short, Kristo Das might seem to us to be cast 
in a peculiarly English mould—hard working, 
clear headed, moderate, and pre-eminently 
practical—precisely such a man as our own 
municipal institutions are credited with pro¬ 
ducing. His biographer laments that he has 
left no successor. But the influence of his 
example must needs be very great in his own 
oountry; and this “ study ” of his career ought 
to be of no little service in dispelling the gross 
delusions that are entertained in England con¬ 
cerning the capacity of “ Bengalee baboos ” for 
public life. 

A Short History of the Bombay Presidency. By 
Edmund C. Cox. (Thacker.) In a small 
volume of little more than 400 pages, Mr. 
Cox has sketched the history of the presidency 
in which he has for some years been serving. 
The result justifies the motives which 
prompted the task. The history of India (the 
word being taken as a name for the vast penin¬ 
sula inclosed between the parallels of the 
Himalayas and Cape Comorin) cannot be given 
in a single volume without great discomfort to 
the reader. Of the multitude of such histories 
scarcely one is free from the faults of tedious¬ 
ness and dryness. The best of them, perhaps, 
is that of Colonel Meadowes-Taylor; and his 
is a book to be plodded through rathe*- than 
read with any special interest. Not only is the 
mass of matter too vast to be dealt with satis¬ 
factorily in a single book, but the interest of 
the subject is well nigh-lost when we find our¬ 
selves reading what is really the history of 
many distinct countries. Even if we confine 
ourselves to the rise and growth of British 
power in India, we must be content to make 
some one part more prominent than the rest. 
Mr. Cox has, therefore, done wisely to take in 
hand the history of the province which he 
knows best; and the introduction of his book 
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into government schools will be a boon to the 
students who still have to use manuals written 
in insufferably stilted Johnsonese English. Mr. 
Cox speaks of Bombay as a province whose 
annals abound with incident. The remark 
would be true, even if the historian had before 
him simply the great drama of the rise and 
fortunes of the Maratha power. The student 
who has leisure for the task may find mines of 
information in the Bombay Government Records 
and Gazetteers; but the general reader will 
look in vain for a concise work on the subject. 
Mr. Cox’s narrative is, of necessity, brief; but 
it nowhere has the look of toilsome abridg¬ 
ment or compression, while throughout it is 
the work of one who has the gift of know¬ 
ing how to uso his own tongue, and whose 
judgment may be taken as sound and trust¬ 
worthy. This soundness of judgment is con¬ 
spicuous in all the remarks which bear on the 
Russian scare, and on the circumstances which 
led to the dealings with the Amirs of Sind in 
reference to that scare. These chiefs would, 
perhaps, have been left to themselves, if the 
English Government had been free from fears 
of Russian aggression. After the successful 
expedition to Karrak “ it was urged,” Mr. Cox 
tells us, 

“ upon Lord Auckland and his Council that 
Russia could only act through Persia ; and that, 
Persia being now dealt with, nothing farther need 
be done, and Dost Muhammed should be left in 
peace at K&bul. Subsequent events have shown 
what Russia can do without aid from Persia.” 

The dealings with the Amirs of Sind led to 
some bloody battles and to not a little diplo¬ 
macy which has called for very strong 
language from some critics, and which provoked 
a long and painful controversy between Major 
Outram and Sir C. Napier. Whatever the 
injustice done may have been, Mr. Cox rightly 
insists that it was not a wrong done to a 
nation. 

'‘It was against Amirs who had usurped the 
country within the memory of living men, and 
who were the most atrocious tyrants that can 
possibly be imagined. The British camps offered 
an asylum to thousands; and of the Queen's 
subjects in India none have gained more from the 
British Government than the peaceable inhabitants 
of Sind.” 

The struggle with the Amirs, when it came, 
was a fierce one; and the battle of Miani 
(Meeanee) was one of the most brilliant of 
English military achievements in India. 

“ Dashing across the plain, swept by the Beluchi 
cannon and matchlocks, the British troops pressed 
eagerly on to close with the numberless masses of 
the enemy. When they were within a hundred 
yards of the high sloping bank, over which the 
heads of the Beluchis could be seen, they wheeled 
into line. The voice of the general, shrill and 
clear, commanded the charge; with a British 
Bhout the guns were brought into position, and the 
infantry rushed up the sloping bank. For a 
moment they staggered back at what they saw 
beyond it. Far as the eye could reach, the wild 
Beluchi warriors covered the ground, brandishing 
their sharp swords. ... A moment later the 
Irish, and the Bombay Sepoys, with cheer upon 
cheer, met their charge and sent their foremost 
masses rolling back inblood. For three hours and 
a half the furious contest raged. . . . Nearly all 
the English officers were slain or wounded, and 
victory had not yet shown itself. Napier sew that 
in another twenty minutes the battle must be lost 
or won.” 

It was won by the charge of Napier’s reserves ; 
and a force of less than 2,000 had discomfited a 
savagely brave army of 35,000. The contrast 
of these gigantic conflicts with the puny 
growth of English power in Bombay in its 
earlier days is wonderful indeed. Having 
traced the course of British enterprise to the 


time when Calcutta was founded by Job 
Charnock in the little fishing village of 
Chutanati, Mr. Cox reminds us that “ the three 
Presidency towns of modern India are entirely 
of European origin.” The prosperity of 
Bombay was virtually insured by the posses¬ 
sion of “an impregnable stronghold and an 
unrivalled position for trade.” In the spelling 
of local names Mr. Cox has, as a general rule, 
followed “ the authorised government spell¬ 
ing,” and he gives a table of sounds explaining 
the system. The authority of government may 
disarm criticism; but if some exceptions are 
made, it is not quite easy to see where the line 
should be drawn. Twenty-five names are given 
which are spelt in the older English way— 
among these are Cawnpore and Lucknow. If 
the exceptions are made on the score of the 
familiarity of these names to English readers 
generally, why should Benares and Meerut 
appear as Banaras and MiratP The question 
here, as with Greek names, is an extremely 
difficult one. For some time to come, perhaps, 
we must be content to tolerate inconsistencies 
in systems which may be made complete here¬ 
after. 

Fortune's Wheel : a Tale of Hindoo Domestic 
Life. By K. Yiresalingam, Pandit. Trans¬ 
lated by J. Robert Hutchinson. (Elliot Stock.) 
This book, as first of its kind, is full of interest 
for all who love India and its people. Though 
the scene is laid 250 years ago, it is the life of 
the present day that passes before our eyes. 
Adventures with tigers and robbers are, indeed, 
no longer possible where there are English 
sportsmen and English rule; but the actual 
customs in a Brahmin’s home, and the mode of 
thinking of the people, are here unveiled to us 
as they still exist. We are told that the author 
first intended to give his fellow-countrymen a 
Telugn version of the Vicar of Wakefield, but 
preferred to write them this transcript of their 
own lives. A mirror thus held up to nature 
causes many an unconscious alteration in 
those who see their own image reflected. 
For ourselves it awakens keen sympathy for the 
credulous people, grown old in superstition, and 
brought up with fears and prejudices which 
hedge them aronnd on all sides. Dreading alike 
their guru, their deities and daily portents, their 
lives are rendered bitter by a ceaseless anxiety 
to avoid they know not what malicious fortune. 
Rajasekhara, of an open, confiding, generous 
temper, fond of flattery and approbation, 
spends all his fortune on parasites, astrologers, 
alchemists, yogis, bgragis, and priests. Every 
detail of Hindu religion and ceremonial, and 
the peculinr customs entailed by each event, 
are most cleverly interwoven in the tale. The 
two opening chapters are by far the best. 
They are full of naive, truthful touches. The 
description of the river Godaveri, with which 
it opens, will bear comparison with the well- 
known tale of the German river, the Princess 
Ilse. The tender family love, which makes the 
members of the Brahmin’s household so lifelike, 
is indicated with great simplicity, and constant 
little homely touches; also the sameness of their 
lot. When about to start for Benares, we are 
told, “ their only pilgrimage up to that time 
had been from the Dank of the Godaveri to 
the house, and from the house to the bank of 
the Godaveri; but farther from home than 
this they had never travelled.” The father 
thus moralises on the delight of his children in 
enjoying the sight of nature’s beauties for the 
first time : 

“ When we constantly remained close at home, we 
knew nothing whatever of such delights, and yet 
we piqued ourselves on being happier than all the 
rest of the world. How fortunate are those 
uncivilised wanderers of the wilderness who, 
living their whole life among such scenes, enjoy 
pleasures which have as their source the goodness 


of that Great Spirit who is kinsman to the 
lowly! ” 

Oriental words are scattered throughout, which 
add to the local colour. They are all trans¬ 
lated at the foot of the page. Of one word, 

“ Namaskara,” a young civilian gave the present 
writer an amusing anecdote. He thought 
the munshi told him that the word meant 
“basins,” and henceforth he never washed his 
hands without using it. All the servants 
quickly fell into his notion; and, whenever he 
called “Namaskara,” his brass basin was 
brought. By mere accident he discovered that 
the word really meant “ obeisance,” made by 
bowing to the earth with joined hands. The 
simplicity of the natives of India is far greater 
than those who have received an artificial train¬ 
ing can give them credit for. A Telugn ayah 
who had oome to Bath in charge of some 
children, was anxious to find her old mistress. 
During two months, when she went out with 
her charge morning and evening, she asked all 
she could approach “ if they knew where Mrs. 

O-lived.” Atlast, after two months’ patient 

questioning, a stranger took out her pencil, and 
wrote the address at Weston she had so long 
been seeking. The history of Subrahmanya, as 
oomedwar at the rajah’s oourt, shows just 
the same patient endurance and pluck. The 
account of the witch doctor in the thirteenth 
chapter is an admirably drawn picture of a 
whole village turning round on their would-be 
persecutor, who becomes such an object of 
dread that he overpasses his mark, is “ boy¬ 
cotted,” and perishes miserably. We cannot 
close without a remark on the chivalrous 
appreciation of woman the book discloses. The 
charms of youth and beauty call forth some 
pages which show the power that feminine grace 
and modesty possess over theheartof man inevery 
clime. The conversation at the bathing-place in 
the second chapter proves the deep sympathy of 
the author with the trials and woes of his 
countrywomen. 

The Pane. A Legend of the Indian Mutiny. 
By Gillean. (Cohen.) We hardly required the 
publishers to inform us that the anonymous 
author of this book himself took an active part 
in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. We 
regret that he did not think fit to publish his 
own memoirs or autobiography. Suoh a work 
would have been equally interesting, and of 
some historic value. The author tells ns in his 
preface that he “ does not chum to himself any 
merit for originality of invention, a great 
number of the events recorded having really 
taken place, and some of them being well 
known historical facts.” This is undoubtedly 
true. The evil genius of the plot, the Rane (sic) 
of Ranepore, is unquestionably the Rani of 
Jhansi, whom Sir Hugh Rose called “ the best 
and bravest military leader of the rebels.” Oar 
author paints her in the blackest colours, allow¬ 
ing her no virtue but bravery. Even the 
Rani’s treachery at Jhansi, where she is alleged 
to have caused the slaughter of the English 
garrison after giving them a written safe 
conduct, has been questioned; but our author 
is not one of the Rani’s apologists. Whether 
he be too severe in this case or not, he has only 
availed himself of the license allowed to a 
historical novelist. His object was to write an 
interesting book, and in that he has succeeded. 
If the criticism be not too minute, we wonder 
at an Anglo-Indian of “ Gillean’s” experience 
making the Brahman Balmukind Shastri refer 
to Nirvana (p. 60). A Brahman no more 
believes in the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, 
than does a Jew in Purgatory. Again, is not 
“Gillean” wrong in finding any Gondea (sic) near 
Jhansi ? No praise can be given to the author 
for his English, which is wooden and. involved; 
but praise is his due for a story the interest of 
which never flags. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The result of Mr. Froude’s recent visit to the 
West Indies will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Longmans under the title of The Eng¬ 
lish in the West Indies ; or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
The volume will be illustr ited with numerous 
sketches made by the author. 

A little while before his death the late Sir 
Henry Taylor, author of “ Philip van Arte- 
velde,” formed a selection from his correspond¬ 
ence for posthumous publication. The materials 
extend over a period of sixty years, from 1824 
to 1884 ; and letters are included from states¬ 
men as well as men of letters. Among the 
former are Lord Aberdeen, Lord Grey, and 
Mr. Gladstone; among the latter Words¬ 
worth, Southey, Sara Coleridge, Caroline 
Norton, and Lord Tennyson. The volume is 
now being seen through the press by Prof. 
Dowden, of Dublin. It will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans early next year. 

Toqetiiee with the Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, which work will itself form 
three volumes, Mr. John Murray will issue new 
editions of The Origin of Species and of The 
Descent of Man, each printed in large type in 
two volumes. 

Mr. Murray also announces a translation of 
Virgil in English Verse by Lord Justice Bowen, 
consisting of the Eclogues and the first six 
books of the Aeneid. 

Mr. David Nutt has in the press, to be 
published shortly, an English version of Aucas- 
sin et Nicolette, by Mr. Andrew Lang, illustrated 
by Mr. Jaccomb Hood. The format, typo¬ 
graphy, and illustration will follow the best 
specimen of Elzevir workmanship. The edition 
will be a limited one. 

In the current number of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Sir West Bidgeway, writing on the Afghan 
frontier question, expresses the hope that some 
one will give his readers, whose appetite he 
desires to whet, a full history of the Boundary 
Commission. It would seem that Sir West 
has but to wish to have; for we learn that 
Messrs. Sampson Low will issue in November a 
new volume by Dr. Lansdell, entitled Through 
Central Asia, with an appendix on the diplo¬ 
macy and delimitation of the Russo-Afghan 
frontier. The work will give a compendium, 
showing the oourse of events and the political 
correspondence that led to the appointment of 
the Commission, with a sketch of the mannerjin 
which the work has been performed; after 
which the matter is reviewed from a Russian, 
English, and general standpoint. The book 
will be copiously illustrated with engravings, 
and will also contain a map showing the frontier 
as officially determined, as well as the author’s 
route. 

Mr. Giffen’s address as president of Section 
F at the British Association meeting at Man¬ 
chester, upon “ The Recent Rate of Material 
Progress in England,” will be published shortly, 
in a separate form, by Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons. 

_Dr. Samuel Smiles’s book for this winter 
will be entitled Life and Labour; or, Charac¬ 
teristics of Men of Culture and Genius. 

The next two volumes in the “ Eminent 
Women ” series will be Madame de Stael, by 
Bella Duffy; and Hannah More, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 

A NEW work, entitled William Wordsworth, 
the Story of his Life, by Mr. J. M. Sutherland, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish at 
an early date The Romance of Life-Preservation, 
by Mr. James Burnley. The work will cover a 
wide field, opening with the romance of the 


sea, and concluding with the story of the Red 
Cross. 

A collection of Crashaw’s poems will be 
issued in a few days by Mr. J. R. Tutin, of 
Hull. 

We are informed that “ MaxO’Rell,” accom¬ 
panied by his wife, will sail for America in the 
Germanic on November 2, and give his first 
lecture in Chickering Hall, New York, on 
November 14. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton will publish imme¬ 
diately, in New York, a volume under the title 
of Famous American Authors. The sketches 
are made additionally interesting from Mrs. 
Bolton’s personal knowledge of many of the 
persons described. 

Upwards of a quarter of a million copies of 
the forthcoming issue of Yule-Tide have already 
been sold in advanoe of publication; and the 
publishers, Messrs. Cassell & Co., have been 
obliged to issue a notification that they cannot 
guarantee to supply any further orders unless 
they are immediately registered and accepted 
by them. 

The first working meeting of the west branch 
of the English Goethe Society took place on 
Wednesday last, October 19, at the house of 
Mr. H. S. Ashbee, in Bedford Square, when 
Goethe’s play, “ Dio Geschwister,” was read by 
the members. 

The Aristotelian Society has just published 
a small volume of Proceedings. It represents 
the work done during the eighth session, which 
terminated last June; and contains lengthy 
abstracts of the papers read, most of which 
were noticed in the Academy at the time. The 
ninth session will open on Monday, November 7, 
with an address by the president, Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson, on “ The Unseen World.” 
Other papers of interest are announced, among 
them being “ Darwinism in relation to Design,” 
by Mr. G. J. Romanes; “ The Philosophical 
Importance of a true Theory of Identity,” by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet; and “The Demarca¬ 
tions and Definitions of the Subject Sciences,” 
by Dr. Bain. 

A collection of the (Euvres UttSraires de 
Napoleon Bonaparte is about to be published at 
Paris in three octavo volumes. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston will furnish a novel 
to the coming volume of the Century, entitled 
“The Graysons: a Story of Illinois,” based 
upon a trial in which Abraham Lincoln was a 
chief actor; and Mr. George W. Cable an Acadian 
story, entitled “ Au Large,” with the double 
meaning of the Acadian usage, “ Out on the 
open prairie, and the larger application, “ Out 
in the world abroad.” 

Among the contributors to the first part of 
the Woman’s World, which, will be ready on 
October 26, will be Lady Archibald Campbell, 
the Countess of Portsmouth, Miss Thackeray, 
Violet Fane, Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Francis 
Jeune, Miss Amy Levy, and Mrs. Johnstone, 
besides the opening chapters of a new serial 
story by George Fleming, entitled “ The Truth 
about Clement Ker.” 

Engravings, from portraits never before 
published, of the late Mr. Grierson and of the 
late Dr. Wilson Fox will be given, with 
memoirs, in the November number of Mr. F. G. 
Heath’s Illustrations. The memoir of Dr. Wil¬ 
son Fox is written by Mr. Kinglake; that 
of Mr. Grierson by Mr. Heath himself. In the 
same number will be included (in the series of 
“The English Church and its Buildings” by 
the Rev. J. Donald Mackey) some account of 
Glastonbury Cathedral, with engravings from 
drawings by the author of the papers. 


St. Nicholas for 1888 will have a series of 
papers on Australia, by Mr. Joseph O’Brien, a 
member of the editorial staff of a leading 
Australian journal. 

On Thursday next, October 27, Pump Court 
will appear as a weekly journal. The first 
number will contain a signed article by Lord 
Bramwell, on “Legal Fraud,” and one by Mr. 
Poland on “Courts of Appeal in Criminal 
Cases ” ; a facsimile of the anonymous letter to 
Lord Monteagle, by means of which the Gun¬ 
powder plot was frustrated; and a full-page 
picture of Knebworth House, and a portrait 
of the Earl of Ly tton. 

Another new legal periodical is announced 
to appear on November 1, called the Quarterly 
Review of Jurisprudence, under the editorship of 
Mr. Pym Yeatman. According to the pros¬ 
pectus its main objects are “to uphold the 
honour of the bar, and to restore to our system of 
jurisprudence all that is venerable and still of 
worth, which, through modem vandalism, has 
been discarded ; and, by drawing attention to 
the necessary reforms, to strengthen the bands 
of the bar committee, and of those willing to 
co-operate in this work.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Seeley is lecturing at Cambridge this 
term on “ Europe during the Reign of Frederick 
the Cheat.” 

We regret to hear that Prof. H. N. Moseley 
has been compelled by ill health to take a 
complete rest from his work at Oxford during 
this term. During his absenoe, Mr. Hatchett 
Jackson will be in charge of the anatomical 
department at the Museum. 

Mr. Edward Gosse, the Clark lecturer at 
Trinity College, will deliver a course of six 
lectures at Cambridge during this term on 
“ The Poetry of the Second Quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century,” dealing, in particular, 
with Young, Blair, Thomson, Collins, and 
Gray. 

Mr. J. H. Middleton, the Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, will deliver during 
this term the second part of a oourse of lectures 
on “ Mediaeval Art as applied to English 
Churches.” Prof. Middleton is also under¬ 
taking class-work on “ Greek Architecture ” 
and “The Forum Romanum.” 

The Disney professorship of archaeology at 
Cambridge is vacant by the appointment of Mr. 
Percy Gardner to the reconstituted professor¬ 
ship of archaeology at Oxford, to which Merton 
College now contributes as well as Lincoln. 
The electors are the heads of houses, and the 
day fixed for the election is November 30. 
We understand that an application has been 
addressed to the Rev. G. F. Browne, of St. 
Catherine’s College, to induce him to offer him¬ 
self as a candidate. It is greatly to be hoped 
that he will permit his enthusiasm for early 
English art to overcome his natural reluctanoe 
to add another to the many academical duties 
which he already discharges. 

Prof. Gardner was to deliver his inaugural 
lecture at Oxford on Wednesday of the present 
week. 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, Dr. James Ward is 
taking a class this term through Mr. Bully’s 
Handbook of Psychology ; while Mr. Sully is 
himself announced to lecture next year on 
“ The History of Education.” 

At Oxford, no less than three oourses of 
lectures are to be given in connexion with the 
Association for the Education of Women: on 
“Mind, its Conditions and Functions” by Mr. 
W. L. Courtney; on “The Outlines of the 
History of Education,” by Mrs. Scott, formerly 
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vioe-principal of the Bishopagate Training 
College; and on “Elementary Physiology,” 
by Mr. Dixey, demonstrator of physiology at 
the Museum. 

The current number of the Oxford Magazine 
contains a portrait of the vice-chancellor, the 
Rev. Dr. Bellamy, of St. John’s. It is repro¬ 
duced from a photograph by the Collotype 
permanent process; and, while less ambitious, 
it is certainly more successful than the former 
portrait of the Dean of Christ Church. 

At the meeting of the governors of the Owens 
College, Manchester, held last week, it was 
stated that the college had received during the 
past twelve months more than £32,000 in 
bequests or gifts. Of this, £21,000, from the 
estate of the late Sir J. Whitworth, will be 
devoted primarily to establishing a laboratory 
in the engineering department; and £10,000, 
left by the late Abel Hey wood, to providing 
instruction for women and girls. 


MESSRS. FIELD AND TUEttS 
A NNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ The Grievances between Authors and Pub¬ 
lishers ” : being the ^Report of the Conference 
of the Incorporated Society of Authors held in 
Willis’s Rooms, in March, 1887, with additional 
matter and summary; “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
by Charles Lamb, with an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang, illustrated with eight steel 
plates engraved in facsimile from the original 
edition ; “ The Duties and Conduct of Nurses 
in Private Nursing,” by Dr. William L. 
Richardson, with some notes on preventing the 
spread of infectious disease; “ Silver Voice: a 
Fairy Tale, being the Adventures of Harry’s 
Mother, Harry’s Sweetheart, and Harry him¬ 
self,” with band-coloured comical illustrations; 
“The Story of a Nursery Rhyme” (new edi¬ 
tion), by C. B., with numerous whole-page 
illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis; Forgotten 
Picture-books for Children, being reprints 
of the coloured picture-books — from the 
original blocks, hand-coloured — (1) “Dame 
Wiggins of Lee," (2) “ The Gaping Wide¬ 
mouthed Waddling Frog,” and (3) “Deborah 
Dent and her Donkey ” ; “ The Bairns’ Annual: 
for 1887-8,” edited by Alice Corkran, illustrated 
by Mrs. Mack (Lizzie Lawson); “ Modern 
Men,” by A Modern Maid; "Tristram Shandy,” 
by Laurenoe Sterne, with six unpublished illus¬ 
trations in aquatint, printed direct from the 
original copper-plates, engraved in 1820, and 
an introductory note by John Oldcastle ; “ The 
Seasons,” by James Thomson, with four illus¬ 
trations and extra portrait printed direct from 
the original copper-plates, engraved in 1792, 
and an introductory note by John Oldcastle; 
“ The Mother: the Woman clothed with the 
Sun,’ part the second; “The Henry Irving 
D eam of Eugene Aram,” by F. Drummond 
Niblett; “Our Sea Fish and Sea Food,” by 
the Rev. E. W. L. Davies; “Sybil’s Dutch 
Dolls,” by F. 8. Janet Burne, profusely illus¬ 
trated; “Eight Tales of Fairy-land,” by 
Louise Poirez, with “three times eight are 
twenty-four ” illustrations by V. Gertrude 
Muntz. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SCENTS AND FANCIES. 

{To J, R. W. on the Upper Congo.) 

Odours unlock the gates of memory: 

What virtue was there in a bruised leaf— 

One spray of blue-gum ’mid a careless sheaf 
Of gathered garden-flowers—that thought should 
flee, 

With that faint resinous scent across the sea. 

To far-off scenes of childhood’s joy and grief; 
And snatch in fragments back from Time the 
thief 

Days when Otago was the world to me ? 


Yet not the gates of memory alone, 

For these, your letters—many a hoarded sheet 
From lands that I have longed for, never known, 
Where fierce and strong Earth’s fiery pulses 
beat— 

Set me a-dreaming, with faint breaths of sweet 
Strange spice o’er Ethiopian rivers blown. 

A. Werxeb. 


OBITUARY. 

MRS. a. L. CRAIK (MISS D. M. MULOCK). 

A feeling of sincere regret must have been 
felt throughout the country when the news¬ 
papers of Friday last announced the death of 
the author of John Halifax, Gentleman. Fame 
is a dubious term; and a great literary fame 
was what Mrs. Craik, better known as Miss 
Dinah Maria Mulock, never sought. She was 
content to know that her books were 
more widely read than are the productions of 
any other writer after Dickens; that she had 
cheered, amused, helped, and even materially 
changed the lives of innumerable readers in all 
parts of the world; and that for over thirty 
years she had continued to hold the first place 
m the school of novelists to which she be¬ 
longed. Notwithstanding the lapse of time 
between the death of Jane Austen and the 
appearance of The Ogilviei and Olive, it could 
with justioe be said that Miss Mulock 
had entered into the literary inheritance be¬ 
queathed to the worthiest claimant by her 
famous predecessor. Literary historians of the 
future will have little difficulty in classifying 
the women-writen who belong to one or other 
of the chief schools of fiction; and, beyond 
doubt, a large and important section will be 
grouped under the leading names of Jane 
Austen and the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman —the foremost painters of domestio 
tragedy and comedy. Mrs. Craik will never 
oooupy the literary rank wherein are Charlotte 
and Emily Bronte, George Sand, and George 
Eliot. It may be added that if she envied 
none of these their great repute, neither had 
she the least desire to be classed with them. 
An intellectual gulf divided her from her great 
English contemporary, a moral gulf from the 
greatest woman-novelist of the world. The 
agnosticism of the one was as disagree¬ 
able to her as the social revolt of the 
other. If she could not love, she oould, how¬ 
ever, admire the author of Silas Mamer and 
Adam Bede. As for the author of Consuelo— 
well, perhaps neither could have understood 
the other. 

If in many ways it is helpful, it is also—as 
I have heard Mrs. Craik say herself—some¬ 
what of a handicap to a popular author to have 
made so great a mark by one book as thence¬ 
forth to find writer and work undissociable. 
It was doubtless pleasant for the young 
novelist when instantaneous success followed 
the publication of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Reputation and prosperity are too exclusive 
visitors not to be welcomed with prodigality of 
pleasure. But, in course of time, she had to 
learn that critics have an evil habit of minimis¬ 
ing the literary value of a book by comparing 
it with that by which celebrity was won—a 
comparison generally depreciatory to the newer 
production. And Mrs. Craik always considered 
that the critios and the public were wrong in 
ranking her most famous work as her best. A 
Life for a Life, she invariably maintained, was 
her highest reach in fiction—an opinion shared 
by many of her literary friends. But there is 
no doubt, however various opinions may be 
as to John Halifax, that a book read and loved 
by the great majority of “ reading families ” of 
the English-speaking races in all parts of the 
world must have qualities of an unusual kind. 
And it is by such books as John Halifax, 
Gentleman, A Life for a Life, Agatha’s Husband, 


and The Woman's Kingdom that Mrs. Craik will 
hereafter be remembered. It may safely be 
prophesied that, so long as the social views and 
individual ideals therein faithfully represented 
are those dominant among our middle classes, 
so long will Mrs. Craik hold her place. 

It is curious to reflect that in 1849 were pub¬ 
lished three such different books as Miss 
Mulock’s The Ogilvies, Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, and 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. Of these, only 
the last-named has survived the lapse of time, 
and won assured fame. Olive, The Head of the 
Family, and Agatha’s Husband were Miss 
Mulock’s next ventures; and it was not till 
after seven years’ of authorship that she made 
her great hit with John Halifax, Gentleman. A 
goodly portion of this novel, if I remember 
aright, what its author told me, was 
written at an inn in the old town of Tewkes¬ 
bury. When, in 1865, Miss Mulock was 
married to Mr. George Lillie Craik (one of 
the partners in the publishing firm of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.) she had cause to realise how 
strong a hold she had gained upon the grati¬ 
tude of innumerable readers of her books. 
Among many letters and presents from 
strangers, what pleased her most was a gift 
from an anonymous donor of a gold penholder 
whereon we* inscribed “ John Halifax.” 

Mrs. Craik’s later works are too numerous 
to particularise here. Among the best are 
Christian’s Mistake, A Noble Life, and The 
Woman’s Kingdom. The novel entitled 
Young Mrs. Jardine (1879) is an extreme 
example of her unfitness to deal satisfactorily 
with oertain phases of life. In addition to her 
novels, she was also the author of several stories 
for girls, some volumes on social and domestic 
subjects, translations from the French, and 
innumerablemagazine articles on a great variety 
of subjects. In the course of her busy life, Mrs. 
Craik also found time to write many oharming 
verses, which her admirers can read to most 
advantage in Thirty Years Poems, New and Old 
(1881). If she failed to make any real mark as 
a poet, she succeeded in writing at least 
two lyrics which will outlast much more 
familiar poetry of the day—“ Rothesay Bay,” 
and those fine lines “ Philip my King,” written 
for her godson who afterwards was to become 
known as “the blind poet,” the late Philip 
Bourke Mars ton. 

Since 1869, Mrs. Craik (who, it may be 
added, was borne at Stoke-upon-Trent in 
1826), resided at The Corner House, near 
Shortlands, in Kent—a house purchased and 
furnished, as she once told me, practically 
out of the prooeeds of her most famous 
book. In the neighbourhood she was uni¬ 
versally known and respected. Her good 
deeds only fell short of her good wishes. She 
will be greatly missed not only by all the 
neighbours and friends who were wont to find 
a genial welcome at “ The Corner,” but by 
many, near and far, who have known her true 
kindliness of heart. 

Of late Mrs. Craik had aged much in appear¬ 
ance, though her face had always a particularly 
youthful freshness. With the advent of Ootober 
she complained of a lack of her usual energy ; 
but her indisposition was apparently too slight 
to occasion any anxiety to herself or her family. 
On Wednesday afternoon (October 12), she did 
not feel well enough to leave her bedroom. 
Between four and five o’clock she was alarmed 
by a sudden weakness of the heart, and strove 
to cross the room to summon assistance—which 
arrived too late, though it could, in any case, 
have availed nothing. In less than a quarter 
of an hour she had quietly breathed her last. 

Any writer of an obituary notice upon Mrs. 
Craik who had the honour and pleasure of 
friendship with the deceased lady must of 
necessity find himself circumscribed as to 
adequate expression. For Mrs. Craik had a 
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strong antipathy to the publication of private tion in this country than it has done. We trust 


details. To compilers of “Celebrities” and 
other books of personal reference she was wont 
to reply that she had no information to give 
save the dates of her birth and marriage and 
those of the appearance of her books. It was 
also her hope, as I have heard her say more 
than once, that after her death little should be 
said in public about the woman—whatever of 
praise or blame should come to be uttered con¬ 
cerning the author. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is only due courtesy not to expatiate 
upon personal details. 

The author of John Halifax, Gentleman, was 
buried on Saturday last at Keston Churchyard, 
about three miles from Bromley—a spot 
whose quiet beauty had led her to express 
the wish that she might ultimately be interred 
there. Mr. John Morley, Sir George Grove, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holman Hunt, and other eminent 
friends were present; and among the many 
wreaths from old acquaintances and unknown 
admirers was one from Mrs. Craik’s well-loved 
comrade Mrs. Oliphant, and another from Lord 
Tennyson. 

It may be added that in 1864 a pension of 
£60 a year was conferred upon Miss Mulock. 
It is understood that very little unpublished 
manuscript is available for use. One of her 
latest undertakings was An Unlcnoum Country, 
a series of Irish sketches, with illustrations by 
Mr. F. Noel Paton, the son of one of her oldest 
and dearest friends, Sir Noel Paton. 

W. S. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We must give a warm welcome, if somewhat 
late, to the rejuvenated magazine for girls 
issued by Messrs. Hatchards. The moral 
implied in the title of Atalanta seems rather 
forced ; nor do we care for the stiff design on 
the cover by Mr. Walter Crane. But, when 
the contents have been unearthed from amid 
the massive envelope of advertisements—an 
introductory poem by Mr. Edwin Arnold; a 
story by Mrs. Moles worth in her best style; 
a new chapter from the life of Allan Quater- 
main; a poem by the late Philip Bourke 
Marston, worth all his stories together—these 
would alone make up a marvellous return for 
the outlay of sixpence. And the programme 
conveys proof that the future contents will not 
fall below tho sample. Besides all this, there 
are abundant illustrations—of which we would 
particularly notice those in a new genre by Mr. 
Gordon Browne—which owe not a little of their 
effect to having been printed by the printers 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, though the I 
new venture is less faithful than the old to the 
legitimate processes of wood-engraving. 

The Antiquary of to-day fills the place 
occupied by the Gentleman’s Magazine in the 
days of our grandfathers. It is not a dull 
archaeological compilation, but written for the 
most part by men who know the times they are 
living in, and are aware that historical science, 
like every other branch of knowledge, requires 
thought and selection as well as mere industry. 
The most important article in the number 
before us is that on “ Olympia,” by Mr. E. 
Gambier-Parry. The way lads are taught 
Greek in our public schools is calculated to 
stamp out any desire for knowledge as to the 
life of the Hellenic world. If it were not for 
this, we should find it difficult to account for 
the fact that the highest and widest culture that 
the world has seen appeals so little to the hearts 
and minds of those among us who pass for 
educated men. The dreams of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are yet indulged in; 
and simpletons may still be found who fancy 
that Latona represents a tradition of Eve, or is 
a type of the Blessed Virgin. The discovery of 
Olympia ought to have attracted more atten- 


that Mr. Gambier-Parry’s brightly written 
paper will turn men’s minds to the subject. 
Mr. Clinch’s paper on “Hayes’ Place,” the 
birthplace of William Pitt, is useful. It con¬ 
tains a pretty little engraving of the house, 
which seems to be in general character what 
we may call middle Georgian. Mr. H. P. 
Malet gives us a second part of his article on 
“ Bone Caves.” It condenses lucidly the 
knowledge which at present exists on an obscure 
subject. Mr. C. A. Ward’s memoir on John 
Felton the murderer—if indeed murder be the 
right name to give the act for which he suffered 
—will be useful to students of the history of 
the reign of Charles I. The manorial customs 
of West Sheen, Petersham, and Ham are 
printed, or rather as we gather, reprinted by 
Mr. Andrew Hibbert. It is important that ail 
these old customals should be preserved from 
chance of destruction. These, however, contain 
little that is noteworthy, except the fact that 
the manorial tenants held their lands by the 
tenure known as “ Borough English.” The 
youngest son succeeded, and if there were no 
son, then the youngest daughter. 

The contents of the Revista Uontemporanea 
for September deal chiefly with social, legal, 
and economical questions. S. Guardiola y 
Valera treats of the mission of woman and 
modern schools of sociology. Cristobal Botella 
begins some chapters on socialism, tracing its 
history from early times; and Lorenzo D’Ayot 
sketches the position of the aristocracy in face 
of progress. Perez y Oliva continues his 
valuable essay on the law of prizes at sea; 
and Gonzalez Janer advocates protection as a 
necessity in the present agricultural crisis. Of 
literary artioles the most striking is Garcia- 
Ramon’s “Letter from Paris,” criticising the 
novels of Feruan Caballero, and describing the 
enthusiasm which they awakened in the young 
on their first appearance. A paper on bull¬ 
fights, by C. Cambronero, gives, among other 
particulars, the cost of the bulls in the rix- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

No. 4, tomo v., of the Revista de Ciencias His- 
t6ricas opens with a vindication, by the editor, 
of Andobales and Mardonius from the charges 
of treachery and rebellion against the Romans 
attributed to them in Bofarull’s History of 
Catalonia. Father J. Segura prints documents 
throwing light on the state of manners in Cata¬ 
lonia during mediaeval times, especially as 
regards parental authority and conjugal 
m rality; and J. Corolleu collects others to 
illustrate prices and the relations of the nobles 
with the king. Conde de la Vinaza continues 
bis important additions to the Dictionary of 
Cean Bermudez, terminating the letter C. 

Fascicule xiv. of the Archives Historiques de 
la Gascogne consists of the “ Sommaire descrip¬ 
tion du Pais et Comte de Bigorre,” for the 
first time printed entire and attributed to its 
real author, Guillaume Mauran, advocate at 
Tarbes, 1595-1640. The description of the 
country is interesting, and the history has the 
weight of contemporary authority for the 
religious wars of the early part of the reign of 
Henri IV. The text is enriched with full 
introduction, notes, facsimiles of signatures, 
and index, and forms an important complement 
to “ Les Huguenots en Bigorre” in the same 
series. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CAPTURE OF SAMARIA BY THE ASSYRIANS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : Oot. IS, 1887. 

A kindly notice of a little book of mine has 
lately appeared in the Literarisches Centralblatt 
all the more appreciated by me from the fact 
that the initials at the end of the article dis¬ 
close the name of one of the highest authorities 
in Germany upon Assyriological matters. But 
there is one suggestion put forward in it by 
Prof. “ F. D.” with which I find myself unable 
to agree. It relates to the capture of Samaria 
by the Assyrians. 

Three years ago Mr. Pinches discovered 
an annalistic account of Babylonian history 
between the reign of Nehonassar and the 
accession of Saosdukhinos, written from a 
Babylonian point of view, which he has termed 
“The Babylonian Chronicle.” He has pub¬ 
lished the text with a translation in the last 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (xix. 4). Four lines are devoted to the 
reign of Shalmaneser IV. (727-722 B.C.), which 
Mr. Pinches translates as follows : 

“ On the 25th day of Tebet Shalmaneser in 
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Assyria sat on the throne. He destroyed 8a- 
bara’in. In the 5th year Shalmaneser died in 
the month Tebet. Shalmaneser had ruled the 
kingdom of Akkad and Assyria for fire years.” 

Now, Prof. “F. D.” very ingeniously proposes 
to see in Sabarahin the equivalent of Samaria. 
But three difficulties stand in the way. There 
is first the strange form of the name, which, in 
the Assyrian texts, is written 'Samerina. 
Secondly, the order of words seems to imply 
that the “breaking to pieoes” of Sabarahin 
took place at the beginning rather than at the 
end of Shalmaneser’s reign.* Thirdly, there is 
the express statement of Sargon: “[At the 
beginning of my reign] the city of 'Samerina I 
besieged and captured; 27,280 of its inhabi¬ 
tants I carried away; I took possession of fifty 
chariots belonging to them; and the rest of 
their goods I seized.” 

If, then, Sabarahin is really meant for 
Samaria, the Babylonian chronicler must be 
transferring to a king of “ Akkad ” the honour 
of an achievement that properly belonged to a 
king of Assyria, unless—which is also possible 
—reference is made to the overthrow and im¬ 
prisonment of Hoshea three years before the 
capture of his oity. In any case we must 
continue to believe that Sargon and not Shal¬ 
maneser was the actual oonqueror of Samaria. 

A. H. Sayce. 


AN ISOLATED PEOPLE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Oxford: Oct. 15,1887. 

Mrs. Knight, in her letter printed in to-day’s 
Academy, once more brings up the supposed 
singular position of the inhabitants of the Val 
d’Anniviers or Einfischthal in the Valois. The 
matter has been often discussed previously, 
and it has been conclusively shown that the 
supposed singularities are really non-existent. 
Herr G. Bcrndt, in his remarkable monograph 
on the valley (“ Das Thai d’Anniviers und das 
Bassin de Sierre,” Erganzungsheft 68 to Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen, published at Gotha in 
1882) has minutely investigated the question. 
He states that there is no historical authority 
whatsoever for the invasion of the Alps by Huns, 
the story having probably arisen through a con¬ 
fusion with Ungari. These latter and the Saracens 
did often ravage what is now Western Switzer¬ 
land in the ninth and tenth centuries; but they 
were simply bands of robbers, and did not 
settle anywhere. I may say that some years ago 
I had occasion to examine all the original 
authorities as to the Saracens in the Alps, and 
that the conclusion I arrived at was that, 
though they may possibly have settled in the 
Valley of Saes, there was no evidence for their 
permanent settling in any other alpine valley 
in the Valois (see Alpine Journal ix. 254-282, 
x. 269-274). Herr fierndt concludes from a | 
review of the dialect, customs, and habits of 
the Anniviers people, as well as of their physical 
peculiarities, that they are the remains of an 
indigenous Keltic population, which has later 
been strongly affected by Bomance iufluence. 
The dialect (of which he gives specimens), like 
that in Valois and Vaud generally, resembles 
Provencal. Many apparent singularities in 
their customs and manner of living disappear 
when other parts of the Valois or of Switzer¬ 
land are compared with the Val d’Anniviers, or 
are found to be due to the rather secluded 
situation of the valley. They are now rapidly 
disappearing. 

So far Herr Berndt. I may add that I 
believe that the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the upper valley is only inhabited in summer, 
and that the legend of a separate origin is 

* Ikhtepi means literally “ he broke in pieces ”— 
a very unsuitable expression to be used of a city 
upon which, immediately after its capture, Sargon 
imposed the tribute of “ the former king ” as well 
as an Assyrian governor. 
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common in other parts of Switzerland, and has 
no historical foundation in any— e.g., the Scan¬ 
dinavian origin of the men of Schwyz and 
Hasli, which is the subject of a well-known 
VolksHed. W. A, B. Coolidoe. 


“ CAVE IN.” 

Oxford: Oot. 15, 188 T. 

Mr. Wedgwood does not seem disposed to 
“ cave in.” He sees no reason at present to 
give up the connexion of the expression “ cave 
in” with our English calf (“vitulus"). I 
cannot accept Mr. Wedgwood’s etymology, 
because it unfortunately fails to account for the 
whole of the matter that has to be explained. 
We are asked to believe that the expression 
“ cave in ” is due to a metaphor taken from an 
interesting incident in country life—a cow 
dropping a calf. Such an operation is denoted 
in English by the verb calve, in Dutch by kalfen 
or afkalfen. 

Would Mr. Wedgwood be kind enough to 
tell us what is the force of the preposition 
“in” in the expression “cave in,” on the 
hypothesis that “cave in” is connected with 
the verb “ to calve ” ? If Mr. Wedgwood be 
right, one would expect some such preposition 
as “off” or “out’’rather than “in.” I do 
not think that Mr. Wedgwood has made out 
his etymology; but, on the other hand, I am 
by no means certain now that our “ cave in ” 
is borrowed from the Dutch inkalfen, to fall 
in, or is connected with the Dutch words cited 
by De Vries. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Wedgwood and 
I may both have been led astray by one of 
“ the idol a of the cavern I mean in this 
instance, a misleading tendency—alas, too 
common among etymologists !—to ignore the 
obvious and simple explanation of a word for 
one that is strange or paradoxical. I think, if 
we will only wait patiently for part iv. of the 
New English Dictionary, we shall probably find 
evidence that will satisfy us that the expression 
“cave in” is connected, after all, with Latin 
cauus and the other “cave” words, and that 
a derivation, from the Lincolnshire cauf is quite 
out of the question, whether this word be a 
representative of calf (“vitulus”), or, on the 
other hand, represent theDuteh half (= halve — 
English callow). A. L. Mayhew. 


DANTE ON ALEXANDER AND DIONY8IU8. 

Combs Vicarage, near Woodstock: Oct. 17, 1837. 

With reference to Mr. Toynbee’s able letter 
in the Academy of last week—about the vexed 
question whether, in the words “Alessandro 
e Dionisio fero ” {Inf. xii. 107), Dante meant 
by “ Alessandro ” Alexander the Great or Alex¬ 
ander of Pherae—I would call attention to 
these lines of Petrarch {Trionfo d’Amore): 

“ Que’ duo, pien di paura e di soepetto, 

L’un 5 Dionisio, e l’altro 5 Alessandro.” 

Here Alexander of Pherae is spoken of “ simply 
as Alexander, without any further description.” 

J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mohday, Oct. 84,8p.m. RoyalAoademy: “TheJoints 
ol the Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 
Friday, Oot. *8,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” A., by Prof. John Marshall. 


SCIENCE. 

The Languages of China before the Chinese. 
Researches on the Languages spoken by 
the pre-Chinese Races of Chira proper 
previously to the Chinese Occupation, pp. 
148. By Terrien de Lacouperie. (David 
Nutt.) 

There are very few men who have either the 
requisite knowledge or the power of research 


to enable them to write such a work as that 
under review. The subject is an extremely 
intricate one and is hedged round with lin¬ 
guistic and historical difficulties whioh might 
well appal a less enthusiastic scholar than 
Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie. It has for Borne 
time been generally recognised that the 
Chinese arrived as immigrants into China 
from Western Asia; and all those who are 
acquainted with the classical literature of the 
country are aware also that they found the 
country populated by aboriginal peoples and 
immigrant tribes. Bnt who these primi¬ 
tive populations were; what influence their 
languages and civilisations exercised on those 
of the Chinese; and what has become of them 
—are questions whioh have been little mooted, 
and which, until now, have never been 
seriously discussed. 

Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie’s reseaches have 
shown that the Chinese on entering China 
“began to spread individually or in groups 
according to their well-known practice of 
gradual occupation by slow infiltration.” It 
is curious to observe that this practice is still 
characteristic of them; and that at the present 
day the same silent individual advance is 
being made by them into the more fertile 
districts of Mongolia and Manchuria. But at 
the time of which we speak the tide set 
southwards; and those tribes whioh were ready 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the highly 
cultured strangers were freely incorporated 
into the Chinese states, while those which 
attempted to resist the progress of the in¬ 
vaders were either coerced into submission or 
were driven southward. For many centuries 
tbe Chinese merely ruled over a small portion 
of China proper, and it has only been within 
the last hundred years that the most southern 
provinces may be said to have been sub¬ 
jugated by them. 

We shall not attempt to follow Dr. Terrien 
de Lacouperie in his enumeration and records 
of the various tribes. It must suffice to say 
that he has something to tell us about some 
400 pre-Chinese tribes, and that in some 
cases he is able to give us vocabularies from 
their languages. But the point on whioh it 
is more appropriate here to dwell is the effect 
produced on the Chinese language by the 
social contact which took place between the 
Chinese and the possessors of the soiL The 
languages spoken by these peoples differed 
widely in every respect—tbe one, Chinese, 
belonging to tbe TTgro Altaic group, and the 
others to the Indo-Pacific and Kuenlunic 
group. As Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie says 

“ the phonetics, morphology, and sematology 
of the Chinese language bear, also, their 
testimony to the great influence of the native 
tongues. The phonetic impoverishment, and 
the introduction and growth of the tones as an 
equilibrium to make up deficiencies from wear 
and tear are results of the same influence. In 
the process of word-making the usual system 
of post-placing particles for specifying thi 
conditions in space and time common to the 
TJgro-Altaic linguistic alliance has been dis¬ 
turbed in Chinese, and most frequently a 
system of preplacing has been substituted for 
the older one. And, finally, in the department 
of sematology, we have to indicate, also as a 
native influence on the language of the 
Chinese, the habit of using numeral auxiliaries, 
or segregative particles, otherwise classifiers.” 

By a clever method of olasaifloatioii Dr. 
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Terri en de Lacouperie has succeeded 
arranging the linguistic affinities of vooabu- 
laries and ideologies by numerical notation, so 
that by the use of a few figures it is possible 
to express the ideology of any language. For 
example, he expresses the modern formula 
of all the Chinese dialects by 1, 3, 6, 8, vi. 
by which is to be understood that the genitive 
precedes the noun, that the noun follows 
the adjective, that the object follows the 
verb, and the verb the subject. For purposes 
of comparative study this system is very con¬ 
venient, and brings before the eye at once the 
points of agreement and disagreement between 
languages which one may desire to describe. 
Though, however, the above formula repre¬ 
sents Chinese as it is now spoken, there are 
traces of older ideologies, which carry us back 
to a time before that admixture of races of 
which we have spoken. But there are also 
other and more palpable evidences of the 
plurality of ethnic elements in the former 
populations of the country. In the words for 
river we have, for instance, an obvious indica¬ 
tion of separate linguistic derivations. 

“ In the whole basin of the Yellow river, or 
Huang ho, the latter term ho is applied to all, 
or nearly all, the rivers. . . . Coming down to 
the basin of the Yang-tsze kiang and the south, 
we find another term, kiang, spread everywhere. 

. . . Northwestward we meet with a third 
word, ahui, properly water, . . . which is 
apparently simply the Chinese trans.ription of 
the Tibetain tchn. The first two, Bo and Kiang, 
have now the accepted meaning of 1 river ’ in 
Chinese; but they do not belong to the ground- 
stock of the Chinese language, which possessed 
but one word and symbol for ‘ a stream,’ 
tchuen, and none for ‘river.’ The same fact 
finds confirmation in the formation of the cha¬ 
racters for ho and kiang, whioh is a late one, and 
made up of the mute ideogram determinative 
for * water,’ and a phonetic to suggest the 
sound. Ho is the representative of a word 
cognate to Mongol ghol ‘river;’ and kiang, 
formerly kang, hung, kong, is a survival of the 
same linguistic formation to whioh belongs the 
name of the Ganges.” 

But Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie does more 
than register the traces left by the primitive 
tribes in China, he follows them into their 
new homes and environments, and gives us an 
ethnological panorama of their migrations. 
That his record is incomplete he is the first to 
acknowledge; but those who understand the 
difficulties of his task will fully appreciate 
the success which he has achieved. We most 
cordially congratulate him on his present 
work, which is a monument of scholarly 
instinct and of patient research. 

Robeet K. Douglas. 


TWO BOOKS ON FUNGI. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Briiiah Fungi. 
Illustrated. 

The Fungus-Hunter'a Guide, and Field 
Memorandum Book. With analytical keys to 
the orders and genera, and notes of impor¬ 
tant species. By W. Delisle Hay. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Authors like Mr. Delisle Hay are the critic’s 
despair. Within six months he has brought 
out these two books, whioh would appear, at 
the first glance, to fill distinct gaps in fun go- 
logical literature. But the more one studies 
them, the more one fears that their acceptance 
by the public will increase the death-rate from 
fungus-poisoning. The author is as plausible 


as the outcome of his work is mischievous. 
One cannot, without seeming malevolent, point 
out a tithe of the instances where he grievously 
errs; but it is a duty which one owes to society 
to assert that his statements should rarely be 
accepted unless they are confirmed by the 
knowledge of the reader. Further than this, 
a good-natured reviewer has little heart to go, 
when considering a Text-book and a Guide. 

The worst of it is that the books both seem so 
learned and so nice that only a professed 
mycologist is likely to discover how they may 
lead to the sacrifice of human life. The 
present reviewer is an enthusiastic “ toadstool- 
eater,” but he would long ago have been among 
the lost majority if he had trusted to no better 
guides than Mr. Hay. The truth is that there 
is a vast number of fungi whioh may be eaten 
with impunity; but it is never safe to experiment 
upon a fresh one until the eater is perfectly 
certain that he knows, and moreover knows 
all about, the species on which he may be 
risking his life. And it is just here, in the 
accurate definition of species, that Mr. Hay 
most egregiously fails. “ Blind leading the 
blind ” should have been his motto. He does 
not even help us by following accurately the 
classification of the illustrious Fries, as every 
English botanist does. Still worse, he “ does 
into English” all the names of the species 
whioh he enumerates. It is a sufficient burden 
to the memory to retain the scientific names of 
such an assemblage as even the higher fungi 
of Great Britian; but each name learnt is the 
key to all available knowledge. When, how¬ 
ever, besides these, which are essential, we have 
also to remember such inventions as Archbane, 
Beelzebub’s Cushion, Brazenface, Grisette, 
Snake-in-the-Grass, the Sickener’s Sister, and 
so forth, which are utterly unnecessary, we 
lose all sense of gratitude to our new author. 
And yet, if we will not master these, his index 
is useless. Still this is nothing to saying that 
Agarieus sinuatus is wholesome, in the face of 
the faot that Mr. Worthington Smith and two 
of his friends nearly lost their lives through 
tasting it. The cases in which fungi are 
commended as edible by continental myco¬ 
logists alone are too many to cite; but we 
hope that nobody, save some pest of sooiety, 
will have these species cooked. Many kinds are 
noted as esculent which are no more eatable 
than Mrs. Hussey’s well-known “ saddle-flaps.” 
Ag. pilosus is described, we presume, horn 
imagination, for no one knows it! Ag. lacry 
mabundua is said to be “ bowed with the weight 
of its guilt,” but it is used in immense 
quantities in the manufacture of mushroom- 
catsup in Northamptonshire. Polyporua tube- 
raster, like A i/. caeaareus, never occurs in 
England ; so why are they, with several other 
aliens, included at all ? And did Mr. Hay ever 
really cultivate the former ? The statements on 
pp. 132 and 194 do not quite tally. The species 
now known as Russula decolorans is not the 
Ag. ruber of Dr. Badham. It is not edible; it 
turns black when out; and it never grows 
under beeches, but only under firs. Cortinarius 
cinnamomeus is not in the least like spice in 
either fragrance or flavour. The name simply 
denotes its colour, and connotes nothing else akin 
to cinnamon. But why multiply examples P 
Who would entrust his life to such an author, 
whose descriptions are often as inaccurate as 
they are misleading ? It is worse than useless 
to try to popularise mycology without the 
profoundest knowledge; otherwise the public, 
once misled, will more than ever despise 
the delicacies which have but to be known to 
be appreciated. On the cultivation, chemistry, 
and cooking of fungi, Mr. Hay’s remarks are, 
however, not to be despised. Only his imagina¬ 
tion is for ever apt to run riot, and his notes 
on ‘‘Mushrooms dedicated to Saints” read 
like a joke. Poor Cecilia E. Berkeley, she is 


actually canonised ! But to find Judas Iscariot 
among the saints (on p. 228 of the text-book) 
surely passes everything. As to the fifty-nine 
plates in the larger book, they are evidently 
issued as padding. To not one quarter of 
them is any reference made in the text, and 
the majority are almost microscopic. How¬ 
ever, they are all old friends, and have done 
good servioe in their day, even those that are 
represented (as on plates xv. and xxxi.) upside 
down. 

After showing what the Text-book is, so far 
as our space will allow us, we need say little 
about the Guide. It has some useful blank 
leaves, but it has no index. The analytical 
keys can be hardly any good to anybody whose 
knowledge is not sufficient to do without them. 
There is a woodcut on almost every page (also 
old friends), but not one has a name attached 
to it, so they are useless. The descriptions 
are too brief and vague to be of any aid in 
diagnosis, nor are the species mentioned 
generally the commonest or the best marked. 

Before Mr. Hay writes a third book on 
fungi, we hope that he will make the acquain¬ 
tance of some one who is better qualified than 
he is himself to guide theJBritish public along 
the fascinating path which he has this year 
strewn with such dangerous stumbling- 
blocks. Henry T. Wharton. 


OBITUARY. 


ROBERT HUNT, F.H.S. 

Robert Hunt— well known as an authority on 
statistics relating to mining and metallurgy, 
and still more widely known as a popular 
writer on physical soienoe—died on Monday, 
October 17, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

The son of a naval offioer, he was bora at 
Devonport, but at a very early age he came to 
London and at once commenced the study of 
medicine. In consequence of bad health, he 
returned to the West of England; and after a 
rather desultory career was appointed, in 1840, 
to the secretaryship of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society at Falmouth. Here ha 
carried on some valuable researches in' experi¬ 
mental physics, including an enquiry into tha 
electrical phenomena of mineral veins, and also 
embracing the important optical investigations 
whioh he afterwards published in his Researches 
on Light. Photography engaged his early 
attention; and he introduced certain improve¬ 
ments, which were duly recorded in the 
Philosophical Magazine and in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and which ultimately led to his 
election to the Fellowship of the Royal Society. 
Mr. Hunt was the author of an excellent 
Manual of Photography, and of certain works 
of a lighter character, such as his Poetry of 
Science and Panthea. From 1845 to 1883 he 
held the office of Keeper of Mining Records, 
and during the greater part of this period 
edited the annual volumes of Mineral Statistics 
of the United Kingdom. In the preparation, of 
these statistical returns he travelled exten¬ 
sively through the mining districts of England 
and Wales, and by his general urbanity was 
markedly successful in procuring voluntary 
returns from t)te representatives of our mining 
and metallurgical industries. For a short time 
Mr. Hunt was lecturer on Mechanical Science 
apd Experimental Physics at the Government 
School of Mines. After Dr. lire’s death, he 
took up the voluminous Dictionary of Arts, and 
brought out successively the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh editions. His large treatise on British 
Mining did not appear until 1883. During his 
busy life he was a constant contributor to the 
periodical literature of science, and for many 
years he enjoyed much popularity as a lecturer. 
Mr. Hunt was practically the founder of the 
Miners’ Association of Cornwall aud Devon, 
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an! always took a deep interest in the welfare 
of the metal miners of our Western counties 
Another direction in which his intellectual 
activity found scope was in the collection of 
Cornish folklore, on which he published an 
interesting volume. In connexion with the 
great Exhibition of 1851, and its successor of 
1852, Mr. Hunt was extremely active. Indeed, 
few men have contrived to press into a single 
lifetime more intellectual work than was accom¬ 
plished by the ability and industry of Bobert 
Hunt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUCIAN HARL. 5694. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 17,18S7. 

Some points that I have lately observed in 
the Harleian Lucian may serve to confirm 
Maass’s interesting theory (MSlanges Qraux, 
p. 749 sq.) of its relation to the other MSS. 
possessed by Arethis of Patrae. In several 
plac « in the text (ff. 51 verso, 55 reoto, 55 verso) 
lacunae left by the scribe are filled up by the 
hand that wrote the scholia; and, assuming the 
writer to be Arethas, a specimen is incidentally 
obtained of his minuscule hand. At f. 99 verso 
the words rhy /itffora are supplied by this writer, 
mi(ovx being abbreviated into a u crossed by a f 
surmounted by an a: further in the scholion 
f. 92 verso the word tarai (wrongly read In 1 by 
Maass, p. 759) occurs, also abbreviated. Neither 
of these abbreviations are common, except in 
mathematical MSS., and it is unlikely that an 
ordinary scholiast would have used them. On 
the other hand, they are appropriate from the 

g en of the possessor and annotator of the 
I'Orville Euclid, in which not only ptlfay 
nti(ora, &o., but t rrai are frequently expressed 
by compendia. The learned commentator em¬ 
ployed abbreviations, with which he was familiar 
in his Euclid, in a book not concerned with 
geometry. The later history of the MS. may 
receive light from a note pointed out to me by 
Mr. Walter Ashburner of Merton College. It 
appears to support the tradition given by 
Wanley (quoted in the Catalogue of Ancient 
MSS., part i., p. 15) that the book at one time 
belonged to a monastery near Naples. On 
f. 57 rect., a late hand has: i *a»Ss nhyaObs 
Koutdaybs i mUrar icaXwt i \ ty far xal xdyreoy ret IjOr ) 
xcuSiieas ttnuos jiivti ly ica\af3pla. 

T. W. Allen. 


PAINTED CUNEIFORM WRITING. 

New York: Sept. 26, 1887. 

Dr. C. Bezold describes, in the Academy of 
August 13, an Assyrian tablet, of which he 
says : “ It is, so far as I know, the first time 
that painted cuneiform writing has been dis¬ 
covered.” In Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 
second series, plates liv., lv., two fragments of 
brick or pottery are figured with painted 
inscriptions. One of these is described in 
Layard’s Babylon and Nineveh, pp. 167, 168. 

William Hayes Ward. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. announoe 
for publication, in Deoember, a new work by 
Mr. Henry Seebohm, entitled The Geographical 
Distribution of the Charadriidae ; or, the Plovers, 
Sandpipers, Snipes, and their Allies. In addi¬ 
tion to a systematic account of each species, 
the work will form a practical lesson in evolu¬ 
tion. For Mr. Seebohm has taken the family 
of the Charadriidae as a text from which he 
discourses upon the development of birds in 
general, upon the differentiation of species 
by the glacial epoch, migration, and other 
causes, and upon the neglect of sub-specifio 
forms by British ornithologists. The book will 
be published in a quarto volume, containing 
about 600 pages of letterpress; and it will be 


illustrated with some 200 woodcuts by Messrs. 
G. E. Lodge, J. G. Millais, and B. E. Holding. 
A limited number of copies will be additionally 
illustrated by the insertion of twenty-one plates, 
drawn on stone by Mr. J. G. Eeulemans, and 
coloured by hand. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Cambridge University press announce 
immediately the first part of Mr. E. 8. Boberts’s 
long-promised work on Greek Epigraphy, deal¬ 
ing with the archaic inscriptions and the Greek 
alphabet. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: “ New Phoenician and 
Israelitish Inscriptions,” by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce; “ Yemen Inscriptions : the Glaser col¬ 
lection” (concluded), by Prof. Hartwig Derem- 
bourg; “ The Deities of the Indo-Scythian 
Coins,” by Prof. C. de Harlez; “ A so-called 
Hittite Seal from Tarsus,” by Prof. E. Bevil- 
lout; “ Akkadian Etymologies,” by Mr. Theo. 
G. Pinches; “A Boyal Tithe of Nabonidus,” 
by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

An excellent article that recently appeared 
in the Red Dragon, by Mr. Ivor James, on 
“ The Welsh Language in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,” has since been re¬ 
printed by Messrs. Daniel Owen & Co.. Cardiff, 
as a separate pamphlet. Mr. James attempts to 
show, and with a good deal of success, that by 
the time of the Civil Wars Welsh had been 
driven to the mountains, and that English was 
decidedly in the ascendant, which he ascribes to 
the influence of the castles and the Englishmen 
dependent on them. The Civil AVars changed 
all this. Welsh once more obtained the upper 
hand, and Eisteddfods began again to be held. 
He criticises Mr. Freeman's account of the 
English-speaking populations of Gower and 
Pembrokeshire. 


FINE ART. 

“ British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins.” 

— Peloponnesus. By Percy Gardner. 

(Printed for the Trustees.) 

This splendid series of publications, which 
still improves as it advances, has now brought 
us well-nigh to the end of European Greece. 
The present volume is the penultimate one of 
the ten which deal with the lands between 
the Tyrrhenian sea and the Aegean. It is, 
moreover, the last which will oome from the 
hand of Prof. Gardner, who is now severing 
his connexion with the British Museum in 
order to occupy a new field of activity at 
Oxford. 

It might have been expected that Pelopon¬ 
nesus, the citadel of Greek nationality and 
the home of bo many of the earliest Hellenic 
traditions, would prove one of the most 
fruitful soils for the numismatist iu the whole 
world. Its multitude of small cities and 
countless local cults promise a rich harvest 
for those who approach the study of coins 
from the point of view of the historian and 
the mythoiogist. Its prominence in the 
development of art holds out an equally 
enticing prospect to those who prize coins for 
their aesthetic value, or for the light which 
they throw on the rise and decay of the 
various artistic schools. 

For those who approach Peloponnesian coins 
with these high expectations a sad disappoint¬ 
ment is in store. In the whole peninsula 
but a single state supplies a series of coins of 
first-class interest; and even that state—the 


Di 


great and wealthy religious centre of Southern 
Greece—only commences its issues after the 
Persian wars, when archaic art was drawing 
to its close. Nor is Elis exceptional in the 
lateness of its appearance as a striker of 
coins; not more than two or three other 
Peloponnesian towns can claim a higher 
antiquity for their pieces. Corinth, indeed, 
was one of the very first states to the west 
of the Aegean which saw the advantages of 
coined money; but Corinth, like Athens, was 
bound down by the exigencies of her vast 
trade to adhere to a single type for all her 
issues, and her irolAot with their prancing 
Pegasus were well-nigh as stereotyped as the 
“owls” of her rival. Corinth, moreover, 
has been reserved by the British Museum 
authorities to appear in another volume in 
company with Athens and Aegina, and does 
not form part of Prof. Gardner’s book. 

Of the other Peloponnesian cities, Argos, 
Mantinea, Heraea, and Cleitor are the only 
places which seem to have Btruck coins before 
480 b.c., and none of them produced types of 
any artistic or historical note. Argos, indeed, 
is one of the most disappointing states in 
Greece, as unsatisfactory in her coins as she 
habitually was in her politics. Excepting 
two very beautiful early fourth-century pieces 
—the didrachm with the head of Hera 
crowned, and the drachm with Diomedes 
carrying the Palladium—she never put forth 
any noteworthy coins in a monetary history 
extending over three hundred and fifty years. 
Her ancient king, Pheidon, though he made 
the Aeginetans strike money for him, does 
not seem to have started a mint of his own; 
and, when the state commenced coining, a 
hundred years later, it adopted two types— 
a half-wolf and a large letter A—which proved 
as fatal to artistic impulses as the cup of 
Corcyra or the shield of Thebes. 

Down to the Persian wars, then, the issues 
of Peloponnesus are unimportant; and even 
afterwards, when the stimulating effect of the 
great victories was making itself felt all over 
Greece, we do not find, save at Elis, any very 
notable coins appearing. It is true that many 
states began to strike money immediately 
after 480 b o. ; but Peloponnesus was a poor 
country, and in very few cases were coins of 
any size produced. The hemidrachm is not a 
large enough piece to display a striking type 
with any adequacy, and hardly a state issued 
any higher denomination. In fact, the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coinage was for the most part in¬ 
tended only for small change, as the Btater of 
Aegina circulated everywhere, and continued 
to be used for all large payments. Moreover, 
the southern half of the peninsula, from sea to 
sea, was in the hands of Sparta, whose con¬ 
servatism opposed itself to the issue or use of 
coined money at all, while in Aohaia, on the 
Northern coast, only two places, Aegae and 
Sioyon, were rich enough to establish a mint. 
Of the coins which did appear in the period 
480-420 b.c., the long series of hemidrachms 
bearing the inscription APKAAIKON deserve 
mention, as they vouch for the continued 
existence of an Arcadian league throughout 
the fifth century—a faot which we should not 
have suspected from our knowledge of Pelo¬ 
ponnesian politics during that period. But 
the issues of Elis are of absolutely first-rate 
importance. They bridge over the period be¬ 
tween the later archaic art and the master- 
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pieces of Pheidiaa and Polycletus in the most 
perfect way. Three figures of a running, a 
standing, and a seated Nik6, between the en¬ 
graving of the first and the last of which not 
more than forty years can have elapsed, give 
us the history of fourth-century art in a nut¬ 
shell. The first is hopelessly stiff, the last 
(the figure which was copied in our own 
century for the reverse of the Waterloo 
medal) is as beautiful a type as has ever 
been attained. It is simply astonishing to 
place them side by side, and reflect that only 
one generation intervened between them. 
Luckily that generation has left its coin also, 
and the development is made clear, if not ex¬ 
plained. All the Elean didrachms from this 
period down to the time of Alexander the 
Great are noteworthy pieces. Two especially 
deserve mention as unapproachable in their 
own line—the one with the head of a Zeus 
of a very severe style, with short hair and 
beard, which Prof. Gardner attributes to 
about the year 420 b.c , and the noble piece 
with the crowned Hera which comes a few 
years later, and far surpasses any other repre¬ 
sentation of the goddess, notably the con¬ 
temporary head at Argos which we have had 
occasion to mention in an earlier paragraph. 

The only period in which the coinage of 
the Peloponnesus can be called rich is that 
comprised in the second and third quarters of 
the fourth century. The overthrow of the 
Spartan hegemony by Epaminondas appears 
to have had a more stimulating effect on the 
Peloponnesus than any other event before or 
after. It was immediately followed by the 
issue of didrachms of great beauty by the 
new Arcadian league, the recently established 
city of Uessene, and the towns of Stymphalus 
and Fheneus; while many other places, such 
as Hermione, Cleitor, and Tegea, produced 
smaller coins of great merit. The Elean 
money continued as fine as ever, and some 
good pieces were also produced in the neigh¬ 
bouring islands of Zacynthus and Cephallenia. 
This impulse lasted down to the days of 
Alexander, when political causes closed most 
of the mints of the peninsula, or set them 
striking Alexandrine Btaters of the ordinary 
type. Even King Areus of Sparta, when he 
rose against the Macedonian, and broke the 
old national usage by issuing silver money, 
adopted the types of the oppressor and placed 
his name on staters bearing the well-known 
seated Zeus of Alexander. 

The Macedonian supremacy killed monetary 
art in the Peloponnese. When the cities 
gradually recovered their liberties in the 
third century, the coins which they began to 
issue are most deplorable objects. Even 
the Elean Zeus becomes a coarse, moody, 
matted-haired creature on these pieces; while 
the Heracles of Sparta and the Zeus on the 
league coins of Byrne are almost as badly 
designed as the heads on a contemporary piece 
of a Gaulish or Thracian tribe. The only 
interest attaching to the third-century 
Peloponnesian coinage is that whioh can be 
extracted from identifying the obscure mint- 
marks of the various towns of the Achaian 
League—a puzzle of no small difficulty, from 
which even Prof. Gardner retires without 
attaining complete success. For example, we 
cannot believe in his attribution of the coins 
with the trident and the fish respectively to 
Ceryneia and Lyrceia. 


We may mention as minor points of note in 
this volume the wonderful strength which it 
shows the British Museum to possess in the 
coins of the West-Greek islands. No other 
collection in the world has such a fine series, 
for example, of Cephallenian money. Of 
attributions which will be new to many 
readers, that of the half-drachms, with a head 
of Pallas and a bunch of grapes, to the 
Messenian town of Corone is satisfactory. The 
old reading of KOP as Coreyra is evidently 
wrong. The idea that the coins with a 
portrait head, struck by an anonymous king 
at Sparta, belong to an earlier age than that 
of Antigonus Doson is also worthy of all 
consideration. We cannot terminate this 
review without expressing the regret which 
we feel when we reflect that no more Museum 
catalogues are to come from the able and 
untiring pen of its editor. C. Omut. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

Liverpool: Oot. 17, 1887. 

Mr. Brock, in the Academy for October 15, 
says that the interments, &c., on the slope of 
the hill at Chester, like those found at New¬ 
gate, in London, “indicate that the walls in 
both cases were erected to enclose an area once 
outside the original settlement.” If he will 
refer to Roman Cheshire, p. 92, he will find 
I have said: 

“ Lincoln, I think, gives us the clue, and enables 
us to ascertain that the castrum proper was on the 
summit of the bill; while, at a much later period, 
a wall was probably built exterior to the western 
side, close to the bank of the estuary, which 
enclosed the suburban buildings and the private 
graveyards attached to them, as at Lincoln.” 

I have marked this later wall—which I think 
would, as at Lincoln, be only a town wall, much 
inferior in strength and thickness to that of the 
castrum—on the plan of Deva which accom¬ 
panies the work, as starting from St. Martin’s 
church, at the south-west angle of the original 
castrum, proceeding more or less down the 
street Blackfriars (formerly called Walls Street), 
the angle (or rounded corner) where it turns to 
the north being a little north by east of the 
hypocaust found in 1886, thence proceeding 
slightly inside the present western wall to near 
Bonewaldesthorne’s tower, at that point again 
making a right angle, and following more or 
less the track of the present north wall to 
Morgan’s Mount, where it again joined that of 
the original castrum. But this later wall has, 
I believe, utterly perished, through many suc¬ 
cessive landslips on to the Eoodeye. One 
portion of the present line of the western wall, 
and a large one after heavy repairs in 1608, fell 
down bodily in 1609; and the numerous large 
items for repairs to the walls which we find 
named in the Calendarium Rotulorum Paten- 
tium, especially between the reigns of Henry III. 
and Bichard II. (Roman Cheshire, p. 99), make 
it almost impossible for any Roman work to be 
found in the present structure (on the west), 
which, in fact, does not keep the straight 
Roman line. 

On September 22, I wrote to Sir James 
Picton, advising that excavations should be 
made in rear of the large stones on the Roodeye, 
My motive for this was that I feel sure Roman 
work will be found behind them, probably a 
waterside boundary wall belonging to the 
villa, or a pier, or landing-plaoe, which may 
also have formed the abutment of a bridge 
which crossed the creek, in this respect being 
succeeded by the above-named large stones, 
which have clearly been brought from a Roman 


building, from the fact of Roman mortar 
adhering to them. Sir James took up the 
project warmly, and excavations are teing 
made. The base of a wall has been laid bare, 
but of its nature I have not as yet had any 
report. I hope it may prove Roman. 

There seems, however, to be a disposition to 
depart from the original lines of tins contro¬ 
versy, which were(1) The theory which 
both Mr. Shrubsole and myself hold—with some 
slight differences between us—and which was 
endorsed by the Archaeological Institute last 
year, that no Roman work remained in the 
walls above ground in situ, (2) My repeated 
statements, in Roman Cheshire and elsewhere, 
that Roman work probably does exist in 
the walls below ground in situ. (3) The ques- 
tiod as to whether the fragment lately laid 
bare is Roman work or not. 

With regard to No. 1, as the members of the 
Institute still adhere to their decision, it is 
merely a question between them with Mr. 
Shrubsole and myself, agdnst Mr. Roach Smith 
and Mr. Brock, as to which is right concerning 
the wall above ground. No new light has 
been thrown on this, though I infer from Mr. 
Brock’s letters that he does not think the wall 
above ground, at the site of the new excava¬ 
tion, to be of Roman date, in this agreeing with 
the Institute, &c. But, possibly my inferenee 
is incorrect. The Kaleyards Mr. Brock shelves 
for the present. The cornice and wall by the 
north gate no one denies to be composed of Roman 
stones, but Mr. Brock has not seen behind it. 
(On this,'see my letter in the Builder, October 1.) 
The new excavation at the Roodeye will 
eventually form a separate subject for dis¬ 
cussion. 

Head No. 2. I still hold and believe that 
Roman work will be found in situ, in some 
places in the present walls, on the north and 
east sides, but not elsewhere, except at the 
back of the Roodeye stones, which are outside 
the area, and are no part of the city wall. It 
is quite possible that a wall may extend from 
the back of these Roodeye stones to the massive 
foundation which crosses Watergate Street, 
some distance inside the gateway; but neither 
of these are the walls proper as they now exist 
above ground, and it is chiefly on this point 
that the discussion has arisen. 

Head No. 3. is that which is now being 
discussed. Mr. Brock admits that he never 
saw the wall of a Roman castrum in Britain 
built without mortar, but refers to several 
continental examples, in which, like this por¬ 
tion at Chester, the walls are built of Roman 
tombstones, cornices, and architectural frag¬ 
ments. It happens that the Roman origin of 
these continental examples has been disputed, 
as even Mr. Roach Smith admits (though 
he considers the opposition futile). I should 
therefore opine that this Chester fragment 
could only be put by Mr. Brock in the same 
category as the continental portions of the 
walls named. Sir Henry Dryden has a very 
pertinent lernark (Academy, October 8) on this 
portion when he says, “ It is certain that the 
builders of this part of the wall began with 
sculptured stones”; and again, “it is certain 
that it (the wall) is not, at this part, exactly in 
the position of the first wall. Repairers do not 
pull up well-laid foundations.” My hope was 
that the original Roman foundation, resemb¬ 
ling that of the southern wall, would have 
been found in this north wall, though I hardly 
looked for it at this spot, as it is the well- 
known site of the breach. I cannot under¬ 
stand Mr. Brock’s remarks: 

“ During the siege were the combatants likely to 
hare devoted much time to the unearthing of 
Roman stone s from the spot where their battery 
was erected ? Supposing that some were found, 
would the builders, after the siege was over, have 
been likely to cross the ditch to fetch these small 
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atones, when, had stone been wanted to repair the 
walls, there were the suburbs lying in rains closer 
at hand, as well, I fear, as many a goodly build¬ 
ing battered to pieces within the walls.” 

On this it may be said that, when throwing 
up earthworks in a cemetery, Lady Barrow’s 
Hey, the Royalists could not avoid unearthing 
any tombstone that might be in their way; 
next, that there was no occasion to “ cross the 
ditch,” for the cemetery was within the then 
existing (and present) walls, which fact Mr. 
Brock does not seem to know; finally, Mr. 
Brock has seen the tombstones. I leave him to 
say whether they are, generally, small stones. 

Then, again, Mr. Brock says Chester was 
surrounded with cemeteries which have been 
built over, “including even the one specially 
referred to”; and then remarks on the paucity of 
Roman tombstones found in modern times within 
them. Mr. Brock does not know the facts. The 
cemetery “ specially referred to,” has not been 
built over, but is a green field of large extent 
in the north-west angle of the present city; 
and the paucity of Roman tombstones in the 
extra-mural cemeteries may possibly (though I 
doubt it) be accounted for by their presence 
in the disputed portions of the wall, especially 
if, as Mr. Brock suggests, the suburbs were 
handier for getting these large stones and 
rolling them into position than intra-mural 
spots. 

Mr. Brock asks whether I can bring evidence 
of records as to the battery on the north and 
east sides. I have not studied the history of 
the siege extensively; but, from the standard 
works on the subject, Mr. Brock will find that 
it was only the north and east sides which 
appear to have been assaulted and battered. 
The language as to where breaches were made 
is vague, except in the case of one. This was 
between the Northgate and the Water Tower, 
and near Morgan’s Mount. Though the be¬ 
sieged are said to have repaired it, the state¬ 
ment is made that they threw up intrenohments 
in Lady Barrow’s Hey, evidently as an internal 
line of defence. But it will no doubt interest 
Mr. Brock much more to hear that the breach 
near the Phoenix Tower has always been more 
or less known. He will find that the then 
mayor (Mr. C. Brown) spoke of it at a meeting 
of the Chester Archaeological Society, De¬ 
cember 3, 1883; and again it was treated of by 
the city surveyor, Mr. J. M. Jones, at another 
meeting of the same society, February 4, 1884, 
during discussions on the very question which 
is the cause of this correspondence. 

The “ecclesiastical ” stone has produced great 
differences of opinion. The Rev. J. C. Bruce 
and Mr. Blair refer it to the Roman period; 
the Rev. H. M. Scarth thinks it decidedly 
ecclesiastical, and many architects and anti¬ 
quaries take the same view, while Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson, without speaking absolutely, thinks 
it is more like a mediaeval-ecclesiastical stone 
than otherwise. But though, if mediaeval, this 
stone would prove the walls to be of (at least) 
comparatively modem origin, it will not, if 
eventually decided to be Roman, help to fix the 
date of the walls, any more than the tombstones 
and cornices. 

Finally, the position taken up by the Arch¬ 
aeological Institute last year, as to nothing 
Roman being above ground in situ, remains 
virtually unshaken, while no work positively 
or undoubtedly Roman has yet been found in 
the buried part of the walls. It is to be hoped 
that by perseverance genuine Roman work may 
be brought to light. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 

Chester : Oct. 17,1£87. 

Mr. Brock, in his last letter (Academy, 
October 15), asks, “ Who has said that where 
the pig of lead was found there was the wall ? ” 
and replies tor himself, “ Certainly not I.” 


Allow me, on my own behalf, to say, too, 

“ Certainly not I, since I am fully aware that 
the pig of lead was found in one place, and the 
wall is in another. It is Mr. Brook who sets 
up a man of straw, and then indignantly 
knocks him down. The material point to 
remember is that Mr. Brock’s wall and the 
Roman relics are both found on the Roodeye, 
the old bed of the river, with twenty-two feet 
of accumulated material since Roman times. 

If Mr. Brock thinks that he has found the 
wall of the castrum in the oozy bed of the old 
river, of course he is quite welcome to the 
opinion. In Chester we prefer to think of the 
Roman wall as standing at a much higher level, 
and on a rock foundation—a more fitting posi¬ 
tion than the bed of the river with its twenty- 
two feet of silt. 

Mr. Brock must excuse me correcting him 
upon another point. Sir Henry Dryden, in his 
letter (Academy, October 8), says, “In the 
part recently opened, no mortar, Roman or 
mediaeval, no pottery, no coins, no iron remains 
were found.” To this Mr. Brock, in a post¬ 
script, refers (Academy, October 15): “ It may 
be of interest to Sir Henry Dryden to know 
that a vast quantity of fragments of Roman 
pottery were found in the excavations.” Upon 
this I remark that in his statement Sir Henry 
is striotly correct, and Mr. Brock in error. The 
point involved here is that on the outside of 
Roman walls there is invariably found a quan¬ 
tity of Roman debris. The absence of this in 
the Chester walls, as stated by Sir Henry, is 
evidence of their non-Roman age. Hot a 
handful has been found in all the excavations 
alongside the walls. . On the other hand, on 
the outskirts of the city, a Roman rubbish heap 
has been opened, and yielded a cartload of 
Roman pottery. Mr. Brock, not too well 
posted up in our local archaeology, has mixed 
up two things—the walls and the rubbish heap 
—Dot connected in any way. This correction I 
feel to be needful, since aocuracy in details of 
this sort is of the first importance. 

George W. Shrtjbsole. 


GOMMB’S “ R0MXN0-BRITI8H REMAINS.” 

Lancing College: Oct. 17,1887. 

May I be allowed to say that Mr. Gomme’s 
Romano-British Remains, noticed on p. 257 of 
the Academy of last week, is not a complete 
collection of the passages relating to Roman 
antiquities in England which occur in the 
Gentleman's Magazine down to 1868. I have 
elsewhere criticised the book and need not 
write at length; but I may add that, though I 
think Mr. Gomme’s two volumes defective as 
an index, I am by no means ungrateful for the 
trouble he has taken in a very laborious under¬ 
taking. I hope some time to print a list of the 
passages—they are not a few, I fancy—which 
do not appear in his collection. 

F. Haverfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. A. S. Murray, keeper of Greek and 
Roman antiquities at the British Museum, will 
deliver this year the Rhind lectures on archaeo¬ 
logy in connexion with the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries in Scotland. The subject he has chosen 
is “The Archaeology of Greece”; and the 
lectures, six in number, beginning on Friday 
of the current week, will be abundantly 
illustrated with antique specimens, reproduc¬ 
tions, and drawings. 

Messrs. Dowdesweix will open their new 
galleries at 160, New Bond Street, on Monday 
next, October 24, with an exhibition of 
drawings by Mr. Charles Gregory, entitled, 
“ Summer Time on the South Coast, from Rye 


to Penzanoe ”—views principally made at Rye, 
Corfe Castle, Lyme Regis, Beer, Branscombe, 
Polperrow, Helford, Newlyn, and round the 
Lizard- 

Two other exhibitions will also open next 
week—that of the Nineteenth-Century Art 
Society, in the Conduit Street Galleries; and 
what promises to be a very interesting collec¬ 
tion of water-colour drawings by members of 
“ Het Hollandsche Teeken-Maatschappij ” (the 
Dutch Water-Colour Society) in the Goupil 
Gallery, New Bond Street. 

The pages of Punch have rendered us all so 
familiar with the genius of Mr. Harry Furniss 
as a humorous draughtsman that there is little 
reason to do more than call attention to the 
exhibition of his original drawings now being 
held at the Gainsborough Gallery in Old Bond- 
street. Here are all the wonderful designs for 
Punch's “ Essence of Parliament,” with the 
immortal caricatures of Sir W. "Vernon Har- 
court, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, &o., 
in every variety of attitude and character. 
Here, also, is his gallery of Parliamentary 
Portraits, from the wonderful last appearance 
of Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Commons 
to the still recurring phenomenon of Mr. 
O’Brien. As an illustrator, perhaps, he is less 
known; and his designs for Mr. Burnand’s 
Incompleat Angler and The Comic Blackstone 
testify to his sympathy with the humour of 
others, while they display to the full his power 
as a master of “ black and white.” 

THE STAGE. 

stage notes. 

The town has got a new theatre, though it 
has not got a new piece. Mr. Walter Emden, 
one of the three recognised theatrical architects 
—the others, of course, are Mr. Phipps and 
Mr. Verity—has built for Mr. Edward Terry 
what seems to be a model playhouse in the 
Strand. The place is said to be comfortable 
from stalls to gallery, and the decoration 
pretty; but what is laid the greatest stress 
upon is the curious immunity from danger 
enj oyed by those who visit it. Mr. Bright once 
said that upon the whole one of the safest spots 
in England was a first-class railway carriage. 
He has lived to see the day when perhaps the 
very safest is a model theatre. Mr. Terry’s 
new house is built, not of brick and wood, but 
of concrete and iron. There is an iron ourtain. 
Where there is any wood, it is covered with 
non-inflammable paint. On the roof there is 
every convenience for the instant application 
of an immense shower bath. There are door¬ 
ways through which half-a-dozen Daniel 
Lamberts might walk easily. The famous 
“ New Zealander,” we confidently trust, is 
never destined to see this temple of the drama 
in ruins. Surveying the scene from the corner 
chosen for him by Macaulay—it was a broken 
arch of London Bridge, was it not P—he is to 
behold this latest monument of London, rising 
intact when there is nothing else that is com¬ 
plete. The pleasure of seeing a new house, 
and the relief of being at last in a theatre 
where fire and panic may be defied, were sup¬ 
posed, we take it, to make it unnecessary to 
present a new piece this week. At all events 
the genial and sunny comedian, the quaint 
charm of whose performances must hereafter be 
a chief attraction, appeared only in the familiar 
“ Churchwarden.” But a new play by Mr. 
Pinero is promised before long. 

This afternoon an interesting experiment 
will be made at the Princess’s. Miss Graoe 
Hawthorne, the lessee—who has not yet 
appeared at the theatre, but whose intention to 
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do bo in “Theodora’’hasoften been announced 
—comes out in a translation into English verse 
of M. Francois Coppee’s “ Le Passant.” “ Le 
Passant,” in Paris, was, in more than one 
respect, Tather an “ epoch-making ” production. 
To begin with, it introduced to the public the 
young poet, known before then only to a very 
lew people of letters. Then it permitte d to a 
valiant and serious artist, Mdlle. Agar, one of 
the most impressive of her performances. Of 
all the things tragic or melancholic that she 
did at the Odfeon perhaps her Sylvia in “Le 
Passant ” was the most touching and the most 
picturesque. Then, again, in the part of Zanetto, 
the young minstrel by whom the heroine is at 
least temporarily touched, it was pssible for 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt—then in her first youth 
—to reveal her grace and lightness, the delicacy 
of her artistic method, or of her artistic nature. 
All these things were nearly twenty years ago, 
and every one has changed a good deed since 
then. M. CoppSe is an academician. Mdlle. 
Agar and Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt have entered 
the Fran$ais and have left it. To-day Miss 
Hawthorne, an artist who knows her business, 
is, as we understand, to play Sylvia ; and Miss 
Mary Borke, an actress essentially poetic, is to 
play Zanetto. We should be very sorry to 
guarantee for any translation of “ Le Passant ” 
a single month’s run with the English public of 
the vulgar gallery or vulgarer stalls ; but there 
must be a few people sure to be interested and 
willing to be delighted in an experiment so 
rare and so creditable. 

Planqttette, the composer of the immortal 
“ Cloches,” furnishes the music to “ The Old 
Guard,” which is to be brought out at the 
Avenue on Wednesday, with a fairly strong 
cast. The period of the piece, as the name 
suggests, is of the First Empire, so that a very 
pretty and somewhat bizarre spectacle may 
confidently be looked for. On the stage, and 
especially with light music, nothing in the 
world is so effective as the dress of 1804. A 
little of the eccentricity of the Directory remains 
in it; and that is corrected pleasantly, or 
chastened if you will, by the dignity which is of 
the Empire alone. 


MUSIC. 

THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

On the Wednesday evening there was a miscel- 
laneus concert. The programme was excellent 
of its kind; and with Mdme. Albani, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuokin, and other well- 
known names, as vocalists, there was a full hall 
and no lack of applause. Mr. Lloyd sang a 
new song by Gounod, “The Holy Vision,” 
the music being in the composer’s usual fervid 
style; and Miss Hilda Wilson sang a new seen a 
of Mr. Prout’s, entitled “ The Song of Judith,” 
which begins in a promising manner, but ends 
tamely. Both were much applauded. Mr. 
Randegger’s fine orchestra gave no less than 
four overtures in the course of the evening. 

The second novelty, on Thursday morning— 
Signor Mancinelli’s sacred cantata, “ Isaias ”— 
attracted a large audience, and was listened to 
with considerable interest. In the work are 
reflected—and strongly at times—Gounod, 
Verdi, Wagner; but sinoe, in addition, the indi¬ 
viduality of the composer makes itself felt, 
such reflections are natural, nay, desirable. 
Signor Manoinelli has decidedly dramatio 
power, and a strong feeling for oontrast. 
Though he dearly loves chromatic and augmen¬ 
ted intervals, he writes, at times, in quite simple 
strains. Sometimes his orchestra inakt s “ a 
horrid noise ”; but sometimes it is soft and 
gentle. 

“ Isaias ” has its weak as well as its strong 
points. Signor Manoinelli frequently sets at 


naught the ordinary laws of harmony; his 
writing is unequal; passages of real power are 
followed by others comparatively weak; and 
he appears to have no deep knowledge of 
counterpoint—the foundation of all really great 
work. He has, however, much to say for him¬ 
self ; and when time and study have toned down 
his extravaganoes and strengthened his powers, 
it is not at all improbable that he may fully 
satisfy the promise given by “Isaias.” With 
all its originality and striking effects, this 
cantata has not sufficient strength to be an 
epoch-making work. 

The libretto, written in Latin, by Signor 
Albini, deals with the siege of Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib. The English text, from the pen of 
Mr. J. Bennett, while reflecting well the spirit 
of the words, does not at all times suit the 
music, for words of little moment occur more 
than once on accented portions of the bar. 
The cantata opens with a short but effective pre¬ 
lude, based on the theme of the maidens’ prayer 
which follows, and on a second theme winch 
plays an important part throughout the work. 
The prayer itself is melodious and dignified. 
After a short recitative and introductory 
chorus, the eldeys relate to King Hezekiah the 
unsatisfactory result of their interview with the 
Assyrian monarch. In this chorus for tenors 
and basses the music is vigorous and well 
suited to the situation, ifie form of the 
movement, too, with its well-contrasted sec¬ 
tions and definite return to the opening theme, 
is highly satisfactory. Another short recitative 
leads to the prophecy of Isaiah. This is a long 
movement, ana contains some fine stirring 
passages; but the composer would do well to 
shorten it, for it has the spirit, yet not the 
strength, of Wagner’s declamatory scenas. The 
section marked Adagio rdigioso indeed reminds 
one of Wagner’s “ Parsifal,” with a touch of 
Gounod’s “Nazareth.” After a short chorus 
we have a very characteristic duet between 
Judith, the prophet’s daughter, and Anna, 
sister to King Hezekiah. The music is flowing 
and original. The closing strain is tinged with 
oriental colour. The chorus and prayer with 
which the first part of the cantata concludes is 
one of the strongest numbers: the music is 
broadly conceived, and is worked up to an 
imposing climax. The story, taken from the 
Talmud, here represents the maidens, with 
Anna and Judith as leaders, passing out of the 
gates of Jerusalem as a new embassy to the 
foeman. The people, struck with wonder, bid 
them godspeed. Part the second opens with 
a prelude quiet and dreamy. The king and the 
prophet at the foot of Mount Sion are engaged 
in earnest conversation. The music is appro¬ 
priate, and the orchestration exceedingly 
effective. The maidens return, and sing in 
quaint strains of their deliverance from the 
Assyrians. Anna, in a very dramatic solo, tells 
of the insolence of the pagan monarch and his 
warriors, and how deep sleep suddenly fell upon 
all the camp, so that they were able to escape. 

| Then comes a tone-picture of the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s host. This is the least successful 
portion of the cantata. The composer had, in 
truth, a difficult task; but even if he could hot 
give an adequate description of the terrible 
event, he ought to have given us an interesting 
piece of music. But it is sound with little sense. 
The orchestral effects, although they show a 
certain amount of cleverness, are tawdry. The 
movement reminds us of Liszt at his weakest. 
A weird solo for Sennacherib in 7-4 time 
(suggested possibly by Herod’s air in Berlioz’s 
“Enfance du Christ”) leads to the final 
chorus of rejoicing. This second finale 
is powerful, though not equal, in our 
opinion, to that of the first part. 

Mdme. Albani did full justice to the soprano 
music, and Miss Lena Little was highly satis¬ 
factory in the contralto part. The composer 
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was indeed lucky to have Mr. Barton Me Guckin 
(Hezekiah), Mr. Alex Marsh (Sennaoh erib), and 
Mr. Barrington Foote (Isaiah)—three vocalists 
capable not only of singing difficult and, to 
a great extent, thankless parts, but also of 
delivering them with intelligence and power. 
Mr. Foote, as the prophet, was the most heavily 
taxed, and acquitted himself admirably. Chorus 
and orchestra deserve much praise. At the 
close of the work Signor Manoinelli received 
an ovation. His cantata ought certainly to be 
heard in London. 

The morning programme concluded with 
Cherubini’s Fourth Mass in C, conducted by 
Mr. Bandegger. 

On Thursday evening Sir A. Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend” filled the hall. The con¬ 
cert commenced with Dr. Stanford’s “ Irish ” 
symphony; but the performance was to some 
extent spoilt by late comers, for whom ap¬ 
parently the “ Golden Legend” was everything, 
and an instrumental work by one of our best 
English composers, nothing. Dr. Stanford 
conducted, and was well reoeived. The per¬ 
formance of the “ Golden Legend ” was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. The composer, in spite of 
severe indisposition, conducted. The soloists 
were Mdme. Albani, Miss L. Little, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley, and Aleo Marsh. The Norwich 
choir was at its best. 

On Friday there was a performance of “ The 
Messiah” in the morning, and of Berlioz’s 
“ Faust ” in the evening. 

This twenty-second Norwich Triennial Festi¬ 
val has, all things considered, been an artistic 
success. Of the two novelties, one has intro¬ 
duced to the musioal public a composer who 
may one day accomplish great things. Signor 
Bottesini’s oratorio, though less original than 
“Isaias,” may find ready acceptance by small 
societies. The Norwich choir, among festival 
choirs, still stands low in the scale; bat 
vigorous pruning and careful selection may 
improve it in the future. To Mr. Bandegger all 
praise must be given for the care and patience 
shown by him at all times. The orchestra, too, 
with its excellent chef d'attaque, Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus, well deserves its share of commenda¬ 
tion. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Master J. Hofmann appeared at the first 
Crystal Palace concert two weeks ago. Having 
frequently noticed his performances last 
season, it will be sufficient to say that, in 
Beethoven’s concerto in 0 minor and in some 
short pianoforte solos, he played wonderfully, 
and excited the greatest enthusiasm. In the first 
movement of the concerto he showed a certain 
excitement which we had not before noticed. 
The little fellow seemed more anxious than 
when passing through the severe “ Philhar¬ 
monic ” ordeal. The programme of the concert 
included a ooncert-overture, by Mr. G. J- 
Bennett, a well-written work and of consider¬ 
able promise. 

Master J. Hofmann gave two recitals at 8t. 
James’s Hall on Monday and Saturday, 
October 10 and 15. The hall was crowded on 
both occasions, and his playing was astonish¬ 
ing. In Beethoven’s Sonata Path&tique and 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E (Op. 62, No. 2) he 
could not do full justice either to fixe composer 
or to himself. BLandel’s “ Blacksmith ” varia¬ 
tions, however, were given too much d la 
Rubinstein—too fast, ana not always clear. 

Last Saturday afternoon, at the Crystal 
Palace, Herr Waldemar Meyer, an excellent 
violinist, played a Vieuxtemps concerto and 
some solos, and was well received. 
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It ie particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew 
Lang. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

The reader mast not expect an impartial 
notice of this treatise from a reviewer long 
prejudiced in favour of its purpose. It aims 
at proving that a main origin of myth, 
involving no small share of the beliefs and 
rituals of the world, is to be sought in early 
stages of human knowledge, going back to 
rude and ancient savagery. Thoughts which 
among uncultured tribes were consistent with 
common opinion, and, indeed, were often 
childish attempts to account for the pheno¬ 
mena of earth and sky, and the ways of birds 
and beasts and men, were kept up and carried 
on into higher civilisation, till, their old 
simple sense forgotten, they passed into sacred 
traditions and mysteries. While enforcing 
this theory with all his might, Ur. Lang is 
anxious to show that he is propounding no 
new doctrine, but one whioh wise men have 
declared for ages. Confucius claimed to be, 
as he said, like “ our old Pang,” a transmitter 
and not a maker of wisdom; and even so Ur. 
Lang goes back for authority to the Fathers 
of the Church. Some passages of Eusebius 
of Caesarea in the Evangelical Preparation are 
certainly to the purpose, describing the early 
wandering beast-like life of men, and how 
they made divinities of the sun and stars, and 
worshipped the ghosts of the dead, till, in 
times of wider knowledge, the philosophers, 
though not daring to touch the time-honoured 
legends of their ancestors, devised for them 
phy sical and moral explanations. One wonders 
whether Eusebius himself was an old Pang, 
repeating the wisdom of some still earlier 
sage, and whether fifteen centuries later 
Fontenelle was doing the like in his clever 
essay Do V Origins de Fables, whioh Ur. Lang 
reminds the world of in an appendix on 
“ Fontenelle’s Forgotten Commonsense.” 
The witty academician touches off point by 
point a whole soheme of rational mythology: 
the Greeks told such incredible and revolting 
legends because these were inherited from 
men of almost inconceivable savagery and 
ignorance; the incidents are monstrous, be¬ 
cause these savages were in a state to see 
things which did not exist. Uen of old were 
already curious about the causes of things, 
though their rude philosophy was easily 
satisfied with such explanations as that a 
river flows because there is somebody always 
pouring it out of a jug. Fontenelle knows of 
the supposed transformation of animal ■ and 
the actual transformation of words as sources 
of myth, and even sweeps away with a neatly 
turned sentence the difficulty some students 
feel in treating the Iroquois and Kafirs aa 
representatives of early men, notwithstanding 


that they have as many ages behind them as 
we have. Nowadays there are more exponents 
of the development theory of myth, and the 
question is who shall prove it with the most 
convincing evidence. For instance, one of 
the makers of modern anthropology, Prof. 
Bastian of Berlin, took it up in an early book 
of travel (Afrikanisohe Reisen, 1859), where 
he scoffs at the modern student striking a 
lucifer to light his lamp, and spreading out 
his classics before him to trace Hephtustos 
into Pthah, and work out the comparison of 
Testa, Behram, and Agni. This, Bastian 
argues, is beginning the study of fire-worship 
at the wrong end. We ought to get our minds 
back from this age of lucifer-matches to the 
times when fire-making, difficult even to some 
modern tribes, seemed an actual miracle, and 
the Fire himself a kindly deity guarded by 
his priests in his temple for the good of man. 

No one sees more clearly than Mr. Lang 
the need of bringing his readers’ minds to 
bear on myths from the point of view of 
ruder ages when myths were reason and even 
philosophy. To this end he collects (vol. i., 
p. 91) examples of black men resisting 
attempts to displace their native myths by 
white men’s science. Thus 

“Lieut. Haggard, R.N., tells the writer that 
during an eclipse at Lamoo he ridiculed the 
native notion of driving away a beast whioh 
devours the moon, and explained the real cause 
of the phenomenon. But his native friend pro¬ 
tested that ‘ he could not be expected to believe 
such a story.’ ” 

Indeed, we see by the world-wide distribution 
of the eclipse-monster that he is to the minds 
of barbarians as easy to imagine as our 
physical astronomy is difficult. These chil¬ 
dren of nature can receive with childlike 
faith the most unpractical stories when founded 
on a real underlying idea. Mr. Lang (p. 170) 
mentions an Australian story of the jay who 
had many bags full of wind, and when he 
opened them he blew Pund-jel the Creator up 
into the,sky. This Aeolus-myth of course 
comes from the fact, still delightful to chil¬ 
dren, that one can keep wind in a bag and let 
it out. So with the Brazilian myth of the 
Night-bringer (p 127). There was endless 
day till the serpent sent night to his newly- 
married daughter. It was bottled up in a 
gourd, and the messengers were to keep it 
close till they arrived; but they were curious, 
and opened the gourd and let the night out 
prematurely. Of course they did, for such a 
bottle is always full of night till one pulls out 
the stopper. These stories may be said to be 
qualitatively rational. It is only quantita¬ 
tively that they fail, and they serve as ex¬ 
planatory theories of the nature of wind and 
night. A good remark of Mr. Lang’s (p. 49) 
touches on the reason why so many nations 
have legends telling what brought “death 
into the world and all our woe.” He refers 
their origin to times when popular physiology 
had not yet learnt that men must die, even if 
not killed; and there still prevailed 

“ the notion that * natural deaths ’ (as we call 
them) are always unnatural, that death is 
always caused by some hostile spirit or con¬ 
juror. From this opinion comes the myth that 
man is naturally not subject to death; that 
death was somehow introduced into the world 
by a mistake or misdeed is a corollary.” 

Mr. Lang seems leas successful in his 
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attempt to distinguish between rational and 
irrational elements in mythology. Thus, in 
the religion of the Vedas, he takes as rational 
the idea of Indra, lord of Thunder, borne in 
his chariot; but the same Indra turning into 
a quail or a ram, getting drunk with soma, 
and otherwise misbehaving himself, seems to 
him irrational. But if he put the decision to 
a modem student of physios and physiology, 
he might probably hear the opinion that both 
the turning into a ram and the making 
thunder and lightning were difficult to imagine, 
but the drunkenness and debauchery a com¬ 
paratively natural detail. 

Most of the points here touched upon are 
preliminary to the main work of the book, 
whioh lies first in describing the lower 
mythologies, and then showing by a multitude 
of examples that the mythologies of the 
Hindus, Greeks, and Homans are of the same 
stuff, only less clear by lapse of time, and 
more artistically dressed. Of all modem 
writers on mythology Mr. Lang has taken up 
the strongest strategic position; for when he 
has settled the general analogy of myth-types 
he need only go so far as he can see his way 
in the myth-interpretation, which has lured 
on many a scholar to his harm. Prof. Tiele 
is quoted here as laying down for himself the 
rule, “ I shall explain what I can, but I 
cannot explain everything.” This sounds 
reasonable; but after reading his interpretation 
of the bringing-up of Zeus in Crete we 
wonder how there can be anything he cannot 
explain. It mns thus: 

“ In conformity with his nature, Zeus is fed 
with the honey of the bees that nest in the 
cave of Ida (the stars of night) and with the 
milk of the she-goat Amalthea (the moon), 
that is to say, with light.” 

Far from giving free rein to his fancy in this 
way, Mr. Lang is, for a mythologist, very 
I cautious, and, in fact, keeps closer to Prof. 
Tiele’s maxim than that learned scholar him , 
self does. He is ready to devise or accept an 
explanation if it seems convincing, whether 
it be naturalistic or etymological, and he has 
even a word to say for euhemerism now that 
it is down. But with him the actual inter¬ 
pretation of a myth is secondary, and the 
proof that it has come on from lower culture 
is primary. He is not bound to tell the 
origin of Artemis, but wishes to make it 
clear that her connexion with the bear-myth 
of Callisto takes us back to a period when 
men’s ideas as to transformation into beasts 
or constellations were like those current 
among Australian or Californian natives now, 
while the bear-dances of the Athenian girls 
kept up savagery in the age of Pericles. 
Demeter, whether as Earth-goddess or Har¬ 
vest-goddess, is the same mother-earth as 
ruder tribes know and pray to still. To 
understand the story of Persephone, it is well 
to read the myth of the Maoris about the 
food of the dead, which the living cannot 
taste of and return to earth. But such a 
course of argument, to be followed properly, 
must be taken at large in the work itself. 
Considering how great a share of education is 
devoted in England to classical mythology, 
books ought to be welcome whioh give some 
notion of its real meaning. This one, to borrow 
a title from the author’s favourite predeoessor, 
will do service as a “ Mythological Prepara¬ 
tion.” E. B. Ttlor. 
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Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson. By John 
Cordy Jeaflreson. In 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Is his preface Hr. Jeaflreson claims a tarofold 
purpose for this biography of Emma, Lady 
Hamilton. He has aimed, he tells us, at 
combining entertainment for readers in general 
with serious historical research for stadents 
who are more especially interested in the 
subject. As a whole, the result is highly 
satisfactory, since, without depriving his 
volumes of their more attractive character, 
the author is enabled to give us much new 
light on his heroine’s character; and, at the 
same time, in dealing with controversies which 
have had their defenders and opponents during 
the last forty years or so, he has analysed and 
dissected the rival theories with skilful care. 
By access gained to a long series of letters 
containing, with all their laughable weak 
points in orthography, so much new and 
graphic detail about the life of Lady Hamilton, 
more particularly during the time that she 
lived at Naples, her latest biographer has 
earned the hearty thanks of all students. 
These documents belong to that striking col¬ 
lection of MSS. owned by Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
of Fonthill, Wiltshire. Some three or four 
years back Mr. Jeaffreson reported upon them 
officially for the Historic *1 MSS. Commission; 
and to them he declares, on his credit as a 
record-expert, no sort of doubt of authenticity 
belongs. Only about half a dozen letters 
relating to Lady Hamilton were printed in 
his official account; now we have before us 
more than a score. With the help of these 
interesting fragments of autobiography we 
are glad to say that Lady Hamilton’s char¬ 
acter stands out in bolder relief than it has 
hitherto done, and is better able to bear the 
strong light brought upon it by that rigid 
examination which our critical schools of 
to-day demand. 

From the very opening of her existence 
Lady Hamilton surprises us with mystery. 
Thus, all previous writers have assigned 
Emma Lyon’s birth to Freston, in Lancashire, 
in reliance on her own statement to the 
Heralds’ College and on Mr. Calton’s copy of 
her death-register, which he found in the 
municipal records of Calais. But Mr. Jeaffre¬ 
son now proves that these were altogether 
incorrect, when he prints a certificate of 
baptism of May 12, 1765, which she herself 
obtained from the parish register of Qreat 
Neston in Cheshire. In a township of that 
parish, Nesse by name, she was bom on 
April 26 of some year in the earlier part of 
the sixth decade of last century. As yet, 
enquiry has been baffled in its effort to fix 
the precise year. Once, however, that the 
place of birth has been settled, we may hope 
that by the aid of local research further facts 
may be brought out as to the year of birth. 
Mr. Jeaffreson assumes 1763 as not nnlikely ; 
but in suggesting the possibility of a year or 
two earlier, he does not refer to the date of 
1761, given in the opening pages of the 
Hamilton Memoirs. True, it is utterly 
without the support of any quoted authority ; 
bnt even thus, is it not worth considering ? 
As for our author’s conjecture (ii. 187), by 
which he partly seeks to explain how it was 
that Emma thought of using Preston as her 
birthplace, viz., that she had an idea of' con¬ 
necting her family with that of the founder 


of Harrow School, we must say that it seems 
far-fetched and unlikely in the extreme. 

In dealing with Emma’s early career, Mr. 
Jeaflreson doubts whether Capt. John Willett 
Payne, R.N., was really the father of her 
first child and the primary cause of her stray¬ 
ing from the highway of womanly rectitude. 
His argument for this point of scepticism is 
not a convincing one, and we incline still to 
belief in the acoepted version of the story, 
and would place it in 1780. Bat in the 
matter of Emma’s having assisted that quack 
Dr. Graham, by personify ing the Goddess of 
Health at his once famous lectures, our author 
gives us strong assurance for crediting the 
main fact while rejecting any innuendoes of 
indelicacy thrown round it by busybodies and 
scandal-mongers. Passing on to her life with 
Mr. Greville, we find that previous biographers 
have been led astray as to dates. “ Instead 
of living with Mr. Greville for six or seven 
years, she lived with him for barely four 
years”—1782 to 1786 ; and this short period 
proved a happy one for her. Her many 
letters to her “ dear Greville ” attest this, 
written as they are in terms of true affection; 
and correspondence was kept up between 
them almost till the year of GrevUle’s death. 
But to all her repeated manifestations of love, 
Greville returned a cold, calculating admira¬ 
tion too much akin to the pride of a con¬ 
noisseur over one of his choice works of art. 
Mr. Jeaffreson writes, apropos of one of her 
letters from Parkgate, a bathing-place in 
Cheshire, where she spent several weeks in 
1784: 

“ Possibly, some readers may concur with me 
in thinking the entire letter countenances a 
rather strong opinion that, it Mr. Greville had 
loved this beautiful young woman as much as 
he admired her, and had married her in 1784, she 
would have been a true wife to him till death 
parted them, and might perhaps have lived to 
be more highly honoured for her goodness than 
she ever was honoured for her beauty.” 

Most readers, we tbink, will agree with the 
author in the above opinion, when they have 
read through the story of the negotiations by 
which Emma Hart was handed over by Gre¬ 
ville to his uncle Sir William Hamilton, and 
the repeated letters of pathetic appeal that 
she wrote from Naples to Greville, because he 
vouchsafed her only one or two vague com¬ 
munications. Her biographer points out to 
us that 

“ she had not the faintest suspicion, nor the 
faintest glimmer of a conception, of the real 
urpose for which she was being sent out of 
er native country to a far-distant land.” 

She had, indeed, known and liked her future 
husband in London in 1784, when she usually 
called him “Pliny,” while he, in return, 
spoke of her to his nephew as “ the fair tea- 
maker of Edgware Bow.” But she still loved 
Greville well, and several months passed 
before she realised what her future was 
intended to be. A specially indignant letter 
to her late protector (i. 167) requires the 
earnest attention of anyone who holds a 
righteously (as he thinks) strong unfavour¬ 
able opinion of her character. Greville’s 
repellent behaviour to her caused her affec¬ 
tionate nature to throw itself where he had 
designed it should do so. In 1787 Emma 
had transferred her affections wholly to her 
former “Pliny”; and four years later she 


Di 


obtained the matrimonial position long sought 
for, but long denied. 

Thenceforward Lady Hamilton’s character 
changed. Her position as ambassador’s wife, 
Queen Maria Caroline’s attachment to her, 
the famed beauty and talents with which she 
was naturally endowed—all these acted on the 
warm temperament of a woman who had 
passed through ascending grades of society too 
quickly to be able to maintain a balance of 
j udgment in matters of weight. She became 
an instrument of communication between the 
Queen of Naples and the British ambassador, 
and wrote to Greville in London asking tor 
political news for Maria Caroline. Sir 
William’s health had begun to fail, and she 
relieved him from much of the work of in¬ 
terpreting for British naval officers. Thus 
she came into contact with Capt. Horatio 
Nelson in 1793. Two years later she was 
transmitting secret intelligence of Spanish 
affairs to England; but Pettigrew's account 
of the part she took in announcing an open 
rapture between Spain and England is, 
perhaps, rather too loosely worded for full 
acceptance. She clearly intimated at that 
time how important she deemed her services 
had been to the British Government (i. 317) ; 
and this fact needs to be remembered, when 
we consider her claims in later years for a 
pension. 

The much-debated question whether Lady 
Hamilton contributed to the annihilation of 
Brueys’s fleet in Abukir Bay, by enabling 
Nelson’s squadron to water and victual at 
Syracuse, is dealt with in detail by Mr. 
Jeaffreson. He has, indeed, added a supple¬ 
mentary chapter, in order to combat Prof. 
Laughton’s views on the Syracuse question 
and on the Horatio controversy. Mr. Jeaffre¬ 
son places before his readers a clear statement 
of the difficulties that surround the “Fountain 
of Arethusa” letter; and he contends, with 
reasoning both close and exhaustive, that 
letters from Naples to the governor of 
Syracuse probably did procure Nelson facili¬ 
ties in obtaining supplies, and that they might 
have included the queen’s order mentioned by 
Pettigrew. He points out that Prof. Laughton’s 
fiat of destructive criticism is hardly justified 
by searching examination of the internal and 
external evidence of the “ Arethusa ” letter. 
The “ laurel and cypress” ending of this 
disputed letter was not only used by Nelson, 
to Sir W. Hamilton in a letter a month 
earlier, but had been written by him in 1797 
to Sir John Jervis just before the ill-fated 
night attack on Santa Cruz de Tenerife. The 
classical allusion, as Mr. Jeaffreson remarks, 
would be derived from Sir W. Hamilton; and 
the assured feeling of victory is in harmony 
with what we know of Nelson’s character. 
At bes f , Mr, Laughton’s flat contradictions 
and “ palpable forgery ” only amount to dis¬ 
crepancies which we cannot yet hope to ex¬ 
plain, and to a suspicion of genuineness. Here 
we agree with Mr. Jeaffreson; and even those 
who differ from him will surely be grateful 
for so masterly a comparison of the documents 
bearing on this question. 

Of events at Naples and Palermo during 
the critioal year 1799, the author treats at 
length, disputing his ground almost step by 
step with Alison, James, Southey, Brenton, 
and other writers, in defence of Lord Kelson. 
On poor Southey Mr. Jeaffreson is over hard 
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pouring out the vials of his wrath in language 
“ which o’erleaps itself.” He will not hear of 
a word of slander against the hero of Trafalgar 
up to the time of what he calls “ a grave and 
lamentable misadventure” that happened in 
1800. The pack of lies and abuse which sur¬ 
rounded the names of Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton have been rightly exposed and dis¬ 
posed of. But in strongly denying accusa¬ 
tions that Lord Nelson ever neglected duty 
for pleasant dalliance in the company of & 
woman who fascinated him as much as his 
character attracted her, we are liable to forget 
how more and more the dangerous mutual 
adoration was growing. Lord St. Vincent 
had written to Lady Hamilton herself in 
October 1798, warning her not to let the 
fascinating Neapolitan dames approach too 
near Nelson, “ for [he added] he is made of 
flesh and blood, and cannot resist their tempta¬ 
tions.” This, perhaps, was playful compli¬ 
ment ; but under the stream of gossip which 
circulated through the Mediterranean fleet 
lay that fact which broke the oharm of 
Nelson's later years. 

Mr. Jeaffresou attributes the “incident” 
that resulted in Horatia’s birth to the Malta 
trip on board the Foudroyant, and speaks of it 
in plain language as Lord Nelson’s “first 
error ... a mere momentary frailty.” Such a 
phrase will be open to question, when we 
consider the two other people who eaoh in 
turn suffered for this “ frailty.” Poor Lady 
Nelson, with faults no doubt, deserves truer 
sympathy than is usually allowed her. Sir 
William Hamilton, too, in his last year or so 
of life, was far from happy, as our author 
proves by a curious document (ii. 252-3), the 
following extracts from which give some gist 
of its importance: 

“ I have no complaint to make, but 1 feel that 
the whole attention of my wife is given to Lord 
Nelson and his interest at Merton. I well know 
the purity of Lord Nelson’s friendship for 
Emma and me. And I know how very un¬ 
comfortable it wou’d make his Lordship, our 
best Friend, if a separation shou’d take place, 
and am therefore determined to do all in my 
power to prevent such an extremity, which 
wou’d be more sensibly felt bv our dear Friend 
than by u-. ... I am fully determined not to 
have more of the silly altercations, that happen 
too often between us, and embitter the present 
moments exceedingly. If really we cannot live 
comfortably together, a wise and well-concerted 
separation is preferable; but I think, consider¬ 
ing the probability of my not troubling any 
party long in this world, the best for all wou’d 
be to bear those ills we have rather than fly to 
those we know not of. I have fairly stated 
what I have on my mind, there is no time for 
nonsense or trifling. I know and ad mi ro vour 
talents, and many excellent qualities, but 1 am 
not blind to your defects, and I confess having 
many myself. Therefore let us bear ana 
forbear, 

“ For God’s Sake.’ 

His own deati shortly after fulfilled the 
separation which the aged diplomatist thus 
hinted at so sternly. He knew nothing of 
Horatia’s birth, nor of Nelson’s letter to 
Lady Hamilton of March 1, 1801, addressing 
her as “ my own dear Wife, for such you are 
in the eyes and in the face of heaven ”; and 
happier was it for him to die in ignorance of 
these matters. As for the array of argu 
ments which Mr. Jeaffreson produces to 
disprove Prof. Laughton’s view that Lord 


Nelson’s attachment to Emma Hamilton 
never amounted to adultery, we can only 
find space to say that the former takes up a 
position so strong that, without the springing 
if a mine of new documents, successful attack 
seems a long way off. 

The last four chapters of this work display 
the sad pioture of extravagant expenditure, 
increasing debts, detainment within the rules 
of the King’s Bench, flight to Calais, and the 
dose of a career that calls for more pity than 
scorn. Mr. Jeaffreson tells us succinctly what 
Lady Hamilton’s financial position was after 
the deaths of Sir William and Lord Nelson. 
He corrects Pettigrew’s perverted account of 
Earl Nelson pocketing Nelson’s last codicil 
written on (lie immortal October 21, and 
declares that Lady Hamilton did not deserve 
the pension she applied for; and that even it 
she had received it could not have been able 
to stave off her evil day of financial ship¬ 
wreck. We have thus followed, under Mr 
Jeaffreson’s guidance, the rise, decline, and 
end of a singular character and career, and 
have seen its varying phases of light and 
darkness. His pages contain a strange 
mingling of virtue and its contrary, of 
womanly tenderness and proud yielding to 
flattery, celebrity, and self-assertion. After 
all, we can say with the author as he closes 
his biography, “ she was, upon the whole, far 
more sinned against than sinning.” It only 
remains for us to compliment Mr. Jeaffreson 
upon the reliable, painstaking, thorough way 
in which he has dealt with the story of Lady 
Hamilton, without offending the moral sense 
of his readers. George F. Hoopoe. 


By Edwin Arnold 


Lotus and Jewel. 

(Trubner.) 

The twenty-one peoples who occupy the vast 
peninsula that we call “India ” are so remote 
from us in every respect that it is sometimes 
hard to realise how much human nature we 
have in common with them. We owe, there 
fore, a grateful appreciation to a writer like 
Mr. Edwin Arnold, who devotes himself to 
showing the community of thought and feel 
ing that exists between two countries which 
fortune has so strangely brought together. 

The European in Lidia, when he sallies forth 
in the cool of the morning to take his needful 
ride, passes through the streets already alive 
with the stir of early occupations. The 
chintz-stamper has brought out the cot 
which he has passed the night, and begun to 
impress his simple patterns upon the cloth 
there stretched out. The rice-husker is 
work with his pestle, and the oonfectioner 
has fastened his viscous wares upon a hook 
from which he is busily pulling threads of 
spun sugar. The money-dealer has got out 
his scales and his account-books stitched in 
dull crimson calico. The atan is sounding 
from the roof of the mosque; and the Brahman, 
in full canonicals of napkin and twine, is 
pouring water over the phallio emblems in 
front of his temple. Out in the fields the 
bullocks are patiently turning round the well, 
and the perfunctory boys are waving slings, 
with hoarse outcries, on machdns elevated 
above the crops in the fields. Through such 
a motley scene the Anglo-Indian saunters or 
scampers on his half-broken hack, thinking 
of the daily labour before him, hardly noticing 


and not at all comprehending the manifold 
and anoient forms of life around. To under¬ 
stand that, indeed, requires both a knowledge 
of history and a sensitive intelligence. It is 
a fusion of old, and less old, with very little 
of modern civilisation; yet it is by no means 
savage. The simple, contented, habits are sur¬ 
vivals from a distant past, before the Aryans 
had come down from Central Asia The 
Hin du temple contains germs of the nature- 
worship of the first invaders; the mosque 
tells of Tartar conquest. 

It would not be correct to say that Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s Indian poetry is steeped in 
such a colour. "We trace the Bombay pro¬ 
fessor and the kindly, observant tourist; but 
we do not find either the accurate scholar or 
the man of prolonged and profound local 
knowledge. The scholarship, it may be 
surmised, is hardly up to the mark of Sir 
Monier Williams and the pandits of phil¬ 
ology ; while the social attitude is—to put it 
courteously — metropolitan. The Sanskrit 
Blokes—even to a smatterer—appear diffusely 
and vaguely rendered; and false quantities 
are not absent. For example, the penulti¬ 
mate of “ Draupadi ” is scanned sometimes 
short, but also sometimes long; white the 
fioal syllable of “ Yudishtiv ” is always 
lengthened; as is also the « of Arj ana. Such 
a line as the following, 

“ A1 hamdn wa al manat Lillahi,’’ 
strikes one as not only poor prosody but bad 
Arabic. 

Still, when all this hypercriticism has been 
recorded, it remains a pleasant duty to 
acknowledge that the book is full of charm. 
The first poem is an idyll, in the beet manner 
of Mr. Browning, describing the meeting of a 
European visitor with a priest and a dancing- 
girl ; and it is appropriately entitled “ In an 
Indian Temple.” The visitor applies to the 
priest for instruction in the meaning of 
the mystic “aum,” (spelt “Om” by the 
author). In the midst of the lecture breaks 
in the dancer, Ganga, picturesquely de¬ 
scribed as 

“ A feather, blown 

From peahen's neck at pairing-time.’ ’ 

This young lady—who is understood to be 
amiable and cheerful, though otherwise no 
better than she should be—plays upon the 
entire meeting the ceaseless fountain of her 
interruptions, many of which are models of 
lyric grace, and ends with a cry of “ Salaam,” 
never used (surely) at parting, least of all by 
Hindus. The next division of the book is 
called “ACasket of Gems”; and in this, by a 
pretty fancy, the poet supposes himself to be 
handing to a lady named “Fanny Maria 
Adelaide” the various jewels whose initial 
letters form those words. The folklore of 
the various stones is very agreeably blended 
with well-told stories; and, taken as a whole, 
this may be pronounced at once the most 
artistically wrought and the most originally 
conceived portion of the collection under notice. 
The verse is uniform but sweet, the quatrains 
of what may be called “ English Elegiacs ”— 
consecrated bjr Gray—are of sound workman¬ 
ship and musical rhythm. Such a stanza as 
the following may be taken as a fair sample: 

“ Either the Universe is Chaos, Ghanoe, 

Or else the Universe is Order, Law; 

If that—die! and let pass the drunken dance; 

If this—live ! and rejoice in love and awe.” 
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To these pretty pieces succeed “ Other 
Poems,” all graceful, and some striking. 
The volume terminates with some translations 
from the Sanskrit, of which by far the most 
remarkable is the extract from the Maha- 
bharata, called by Mr. Arnold “A Queen’s 
Bevenge.” If the first idyll was in the 
manner of Mr. Browning, the last will remind 
many readers of Lord Tennyson, whose quasi- 
dramatio detachment and echoes of Shak- 
sperian blank verse are often most happily 
reproduced. Sometimes, however, the metre 
falters; and the best-intentioned reader would 
probably find the scansion of a few of the 
lines beyond his faculty. Take these 
examples: 

“ None might believe. Presently it befell.” 

“ Is Kichaka, not old Virata.” 

“ To wear armlets and ear-rings, and to sit.” 

“ Prom under Kichaka, so that both fell.” 

It is a pity that such technical blots should 
have been let fall—evidently by mere careless¬ 
ness—on these pretty pages. All the bad 
feelings, towards one another, of various races 
are traceable to ignorance. Mr. Arnold brings 
to the task of our instruction a lively fancy 
and a sympathetic mind; and the well-known 
literary skill which governs the use of these 
gifts only requires a little more use of the file. 
As it is, his Indian poetry is the only thing 
of the kind with which the English-speaking 
public will have anything to do; and both 
that public and Mr. Arnold himself may be 
respectfully congratulated on a fresh and most 
delightful opportunity of studying Indian 
thought and Indian feeling. 

H. G. Keekb. 


Mohammd Benani : a Story of To-day. 

(Sampson Low.) 

In a detached slip, intended, we presume, to 
temper the anonymity of its title-page, the 
reader is informed that this volume is “by 
an American gentleman resident in Tangiers, 
who lately went to Washington to expose the 
cruelties existing in Morocco under the pro¬ 
tection of the American flag and, further¬ 
more, that the Sultan “ has, in consequence 
of these representations, demanded an entire 
abolition of the protigi system throughout his 
dominions.” 

To anyone familiar with the social history 
of the old Moorish town opposite Gibraltar, 
the first portion of this statement is alto¬ 
gether superfluous. For the best part of 
two years the events narrated in the book, 
under the thinnest guise of romance, have 
been the theme of endless squabbles and 
recriminations. They have parted old 
friends, and reconciled old enemies. They 
have filled the consular courts with suits more 
personal than important; and if gossip does 
not lie, some of the aftermath of the quarrels 
arising out of the incidents are likely before 
long to occupy tribunals more distinguished 
than that to which they have hitherto been 
confined. They have given rise to pamphlets, 
blue books, and even to the play of black¬ 
thorn shillelaghs ! It requires, therefore, no 
great penetration to see that the author is Mr. 
Ion Perdiearis, who figures as Ivan Paulo- 
vitch; that Lazariah is Larache; Tingizirah, 
the “ City preserved of the Lord ”; and that 
El Makamah is the writer’s beautiful residence 
of El Minzah, which is so pleasantly remem¬ 


bered by the many visitors to Moroooo who 
have shared its graceful hospitality. 

The first part of the scene is laid in Afrioa, 
the second in Bussia. Russia is, of course, 
the United States, and Warsaw, Washington; 
while under the name of Count Mazenoff it is 
easy to recognise Colonel Matthews, the late 
Consul-general of the United States in 
Morocco, and Baron Jasperotti, his son Jasper; 
while M. Porteroff, the Under Secretary, is 
Governor Porter of the Department of State. 
It is also easy to fix upon Sir Biohard Burvil, 
an Eastern traveller, Major Boville, Lieut. 
Werner, Commander Cofllnski, Col. Macder- 
mott, Sir James Drummond, M. Oreille, 
Eftomah, El Zenagi, and Frank Weston, and 
to determine the personalty of Mohammed 
Benani, the nominal hero of the novel. In 
reality, however, the actual heroes are Mr. 
Perdiearis and the American representative, 
Col. Matthews; and the story is a slender peg 
on which to hang their widely divergent views 
regarding the abuse of the protegt system. All 
the other characters are mere lay figures. They 
appear when wanted, and are propped up to 
speak their pieces in the interest of the motif, 
which seems to have been the sole object in 
writing this book. But they are not very 
interesting people, with their dialogues com¬ 
posed of bits of blue books, and their speeches 
which remind us of nothing so much as pam¬ 
phlets chopped into chunks, or a leading 
article distributed among the party. 

The abuses exposed in the volume are, 
however, so crying that they would appeal to 
any thinking man, even without the adventi¬ 
tious aid of being embodied in the pages of a 
novel. Whether the Sultan has been led by 
Mr. Perdicaris’s interposition to demand their 
redress is not very dear. In truth, they have 
all along been a sore point with Muley Hassan; 
and the feeling is gathering in Tangier that 
the time has come when, in fair play to him, 
they might be abolished without any serious 
danger to European trade. By treaty every 
consular officer and diplomatist is entitled to 
so many native servants, who are not under 
the jurisdiction of the Moorish Government, 
while every merchant not a subject of Morocco 
can demand to have his “ semsars ” or agents 
travelling in the interior withdrawn in like 
manner from the native authority, which we 
fear means, in too many instances, the native 
extortioner. But within the last few years 
the system has grown into a gross abuse. 
Protections have been granted wholesale; and 
in too many instances the granting of these 
exemptions from the liabilities of a Moorish 
subject has been made the means of extract¬ 
ing money from the protegie by the petty 
vice-consuls, many of whom eagerly compete 
for their posts with this object in view. The 
result has been that the buyers do their best 
to make profit out of their purchases by 
oppressing their fellow countrymen lees fortu¬ 
nately situated. Claims are manufactured 
and enforced by the consular Powers, through 
the hateful machinery which the Bashaws 
have always at their disposal, until “ protec¬ 
tion,” which was originally intended to be a 
humane means of enabling oommerce to be 
carried on without the interference of a bar¬ 
barous government, has become 

“ a mechanism which grinds not grain, but 
human creatures between the upper and nether 
stones of Jewish and Moorish oppression— 


awful mills to whioh the placid breeze of Con¬ 
sular support imparts continuous motion.” 

This scandal Mohammed Benani illustrates, 
often very forcibly, and generally without 
exaggeration, though we do not pin our¬ 
selves to vouching for every incident in the 
volume having occurred, or even being 
possible. There are a stag hunt, a boar hunt, 
and a mesmeric soene. There are a hero and 
heroine, a lover or two, and a villain. But 
they are for the most only “ walking ladies and 
gentlemen,” and are, we daresay, not intended 
to play a very leading part in this drama with 
a motive. At all events, their doings will not 
concern - anyone who is not acquainted with 
the originals, or who does not, in the language 
of one of them, believe that the most lucra¬ 
tive business in Morocco is “running a 
legation.” That Mr. Perdiearis has written 
this book with the best of intentions is un¬ 
questionable. That he has done well to 
expose an abominable system which has done 
much to disgrace European and American 
civilisation in Morocco, and retard the pro¬ 
gress of the country, is equally undeniable. 
For this he deserves well of humanity, and is 
certain to obtain a hearing at a time when 
the daily papers are so busy with the affairs 
of Morocoo. But that he has been well 
advised to chose a story as the proper medium 
for doing so is a point upon which his friends 
will not be so generally agreed. 

Bobest Brows. 


Gnoetieiem and Agnoiticiem, and other Sermon*. 

By G. Salmon. (Macmillan.) 

The plan adopted by Dr. Salmon for at least 
the second time of naming a volume of sermons 
by the sensational title of one of the group is 
not to be commended. Gnoetieiem and Agnoeti- 
eiem, like the Non-Miraculous Christianity of 
his previous collection published a year since, 
cannot be regarded in any sense as describing 
the general contents of the volume. Doubt¬ 
less “ and other sermons ” is added in both 
cases; hut the leading title-giving discourse— 
the bell-wether of the flock, so to speak— 
proclaims itself in large capitals; while the 
other sermons are announced in type of a less 
imposing magnitude. This arrangement, how¬ 
ever admirable as an advertisement, is calcu¬ 
lated to induce a feeling of disappointment in 
the unwary buyer. He invests, eg., in 
Gnoetieiem and A gnoetieiem in order to see 
how one of the leading questions of the day 
is treated by a well-known and esteemed 
author, and finds that the attractive title 
belongs only to a single sermon, and that the 
interest of the book is for him exhausted in 
its first twenty-three pages. He discovers, 
in other words, that all his particular big 
strawberries are merely a few on the top of 
the basket, and that the bulk does not corre¬ 
spond with the sample. The case would have 
been different if the “other sermons ” as well 
had dealt with questions related to or sug¬ 
gested by the first; but, for the most part, 
they do not. They are discourses on ordinary 
subjects, doubtless all worth consideration, 
and some of them handled with greater ability 
than the leading sermon, but still without any 
direct relation to the ostensible theme of the 
volume. 

Inasmuch, however, as Dr. Salmon has 
ohosen to put his “Gnostioism and Agnos* 
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ticism ” in the fore-front of his collection I 
cannot in courtesy do less than follow his 
example, and accept it as indicating the 
general tone of the book and the treatment 
bestowed by its learned author on religious 
questions of a similar kind. And first, I may 
say, taking the volume as a whole, that it is 
characterised by sterling qualities. All the 
sermons alike are marked by genuine feeling, 
and evident sincerity of purpose. They main¬ 
tain an uniformly high tone, both spiritually 
and ethically. They are clear and impressive 
in style, and, accepting the author’s stand¬ 
point, well reasoned in argument. Without 
being particularly striking, the illustrations 
are generally well chosen and happily applied. 
On the other hand, they are deficient in 
vigour and originality. They lack intellectual 
fibre and philosophic breadth. They are 
models of calm equable professorial disserta¬ 
tions rather than of creative power or true 
pulpit eloquence. They have little of the 
fire, spontaneity, and unction for which we are 
accustomed to look in Irish preachers—the 
qualities, e g., which rendered Professor 
Archer Sutler’s Sermons models for all 
succeeding time. 

Turning now to the leading sermon of the 
book, its title is evidently suggested by its 
polemic with the mode of thought known as 
Agnosticism. Whether, excepting for the 
sake of the alliteration, Dr. Salmon did 
wisely in choosing Gnosticism as its opposite 
may well be open to doubt, the term having 
long been exclusively employed to designate 
certain sects of the early Church. He would 
have done better to have chosen a term by 
which the lineal descendants of those sectaries 
—those who share their chief characteristics— 
are best known in the present day. Who 
these descendants are he himself intimates in 
his account of Gnosticism (p. 6): 

“The adepts in this philosophy claimed to be 
par excellence Gnostics. They knew when 
simpler Christians must be content to believe." 

In other words the present-day successors of 
the ancient Gnostics are Dogmatists—those 
who for whatever reason propound articles of 
Faith as conclusions of demonstrable and 
infallible knowledge, and who by their un¬ 
warrantable and arrogant omniscience are 
responsible for much of the Agnosticism that 
exists. 

But leaving Dr. Salmon’s nomenclature, his 
classification of thinkers into Gnostics and 
Agnostics is much too trenchant and arbitrary 
to meet the foots of the case. Like the 
division of mankind into good and evil, its 
exceeding simplicity is purchased at the 
expense of veracity. It ignores the various 
shades both of Gnosticism and Agnosticism. 
It says nothing of the qualified Dogmatism 
which is oontent to accept articles of faith on 
grounds of probability, or of emotional as 
distinct from intellectual conviction; nor, on 
the other hand, of the modified Agnosticism, 
which is purely a position of non-affirming, 
nou-denying suspense. His polemic is waged 
against extreme forms of the two classes, 
especially against Agnosticism taken in the 
sense of Dogmatic Nescience. Of thinkers of 
the latter type—Atheists, Infidels, &c.—Dr. 
Salmon’s criticism is at once obvious and 
unanswerable: viz., that “ Agnosticism is the 
most arrogant form of Gnostioism.” He might 
have added that, in a world constituted as 


ours is, the merely denying spirit—“der 
Geist der stets vemeint ”—is of all others the 
most unjustifiable; and Dr. Salmon hits a 
patent blot on much of our current philosophy 
and scienoe when he thus calls attention to 
its dogmatic Negation. But his argument 
not only leaves untouched, it is absolutely 
untrue of Skepticism in the original sense 
of the term— i «., the attitude of devout, 
reverential enquiry, which is content with 
provisional, probable truth while carefully 
searching for farther light. To take a special 
and illustrious example, his critioism would 
not apply to Coleridge’s “ Enquiring Spirit," 
even if that restless being had carried his 
inquisitiveness much further than he actually 
did. 

But Dr. Salmon is not oontent with telling 
these extreme Agnostics that they are arro¬ 
gantly dogmatic, he reasons with them in 
this wise; consider how much you lose bv 
resigning your faith in this or that belief. 
But the effect of this plea, though perfectly 
justifiable, is neutralised by his own definition 
of legitimate knowledge, for he rightly holds 
that this must necessarily be partial, employ- 
iog St. Paul’s well-known definition. Dr. 
Salmon does not see that he thereby lays 
himself open to a twofold retort from his 
Agnostic adversary. The latter would at 
once object that a similar sacrifice is required 
of the believer, who is compelled to accept 
partial for complete knowledge, uncertainty 
for demonstration, faith in lieu of sight. 
Moreover, the Agnostic might with still 
greater force further retort, that however 
incomplete in theory theologians and scientists 
admit their knowledge to be, they continually 
act and argue as if it were the most unques¬ 
tionable oertitude in the universe. 

Dr. Salmon stands on firmer ground when 
he admits that “ the clouds that obscure the 
region of speculation do not descend [«e] 
upon the region of practioe ” He is probably 
not aware that this apt distinction is fre¬ 
quently insisted upon by the most determined 
Agnostics in the whole history of human 
thought—the Greek skeptics. Even Sextus 
Empeirikos, admitted {Hyp., Book I. ch. xiii.) 
that skeptics acquiesced in phenomena, and 
led their lives like other people, for an entire 
freedom from action was an impossibility. 
Probably their modem successors would be 
just as unwilling as they were to ignore the 
practical exigencies and duties of daily life. 
Philosophers do not seem to be less keen than 
their critics in discerning the material limits 
of their speculations. Bishop Berkeley, e g., 
could never be induced to knock his head 
against a post in order to give a prac¬ 
tical demonstration of his disbelief in the 
existence of matter. If, however, a man’s 
practice be normal and usual, it seems hard 
to deny him freedom of speculation, the 
Ubertat philoiophandi, even assuming that the 
latter did occasionally assume an extravagant 
or eccentric form. 

Summing up this leading theme of the 
volume, I cannot say that Dr. Salmon’s treat¬ 
ment of it, though not destitute of insight 
and ability, is wholly satisfactory. IQs pre¬ 
possessions are too firmly enlisted on the side 
of dogma to allow his rendering adequate 
justice to Agnosticism. He does not realise, 
with the philosophio breadth or imaginative 
sympathy essential in suoh a case, the oauses 


which in every age of the world and in every 
stage of human progress must inevitably create 
some form of Agnosticism. More than all, he 
has never studied the various forms which 
Agnosticism has actually assumed in the 
history of philosophy. 

I have treated Dr. Salmon’s leading discourse 
at such length that the space at my disposal 
for the “ other sermons ’’ corresponds only too 
closely with their humbler position on the title- 
page. In reality, however, they are far from 
deserving any suoh subordination. Some of 
them are of exceptional interest. The fifth 
sermon, on “Pain and Disease," is a praise¬ 
worthy protest against the shallow sen¬ 
timentalism which can see in pain only 
positive evil. Sermon vii., “Bowing in 
the House of Bimmon,” is a dexterous 
handling of a difficult theme. The following 
extract from this sermon will serve to show 
the occasional felicity of the author’s remarks: 
“ lu particular this may be said .... that 
two persons at the same point may be judged 
very differently according to the direction in 
which their face is set. One may have reached 
it ih the progress of struggling upwards for 
more light; the other fallen to it from shutting 
his eyes to the light before him. Naamati’a 
bow in the house of Bimmon may be but the 
last remaining relic of an idolatry which he is 
in the prooess of forsaking altogether; in the 
case of an Israelitish visitor to Syria it might 
be the first sinful compliance in the catalogue 
of those by which his allegiance to his father’s 
God was given up” (p. 173). 

In the last sermon in the book, Dr. Salmon 
makes a good point by placing side by side Mr. 
Spurgeon’s sermons and Mr. Cotter Morison’s 
Service of Man on the subject of the forgive¬ 
ness of sins. John Owes. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Mining Rubies. By Sarah Doudney. In 
8 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Modem Magician. By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. In 3 vols. (Walfd Sc Downey.) 
Mona's Ohoiee. By Mrs. Alexander. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Martio's Crucifix. By F. Marion Crawford. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Frau Wilhelmine: Sketches of Berlin Life. 
By Dr. Julius Stinde. Translated from 
the German by Harriet F. Powell. (Bell.) 

An Indian Wizard. By Arthur Lillie. 
(Simpkin & Marshall.) 

Her Will and Her Way, and other Stories. 

By Mrs. Newman. (8. P- 0. K.) 

The City of Sarras. By IT. Ashworth Taylor. 
(Blackwood.) 

The Missing Rubies is a well-constructed 
story, pleasantly and readably told, and with 
a bright, cheerful, womanly heroine, naturally 
drawn. The main situation of the plot is that 
the orphan nephew of his mother’s three 
surviving sisters, who lives with them, is 
suspected on strong circumstantial evidence 
with having disposed of a valuable ruby neek- 
laoe left in his keeping by one of his aunts, 
the widow of a Russian nobleman, who had 
himself become possessed of it, in no very 
creditable fashion, among the spoils of a Polish 
patriot. This latter personage, Count Gliska, 
is one of the leading sharaoter* in the book; 
and he is cleverly grouped and contrasted with 
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another Pole of the moody and fierce type, 
excitable to the verge of insanity, and con¬ 
stantly brooding over the wrongs of his 
country, and the possibility of vengeance on 
her oppressors. The mystery of the rubies is 
ingeniously disentangled; and, as the whole 
setting of the story is honestly treated, the 
book, though an unpretending one and weak 
in special knowledge of Slavonic matters, is a 
sound piece of workmanship, and merits a 
word of sincere commendation. 

A Modern Magician is but a feeble reflexion 
of Lord Lytton’s Zanoni, as that was a simple 
idealisation of Cagliostro. The Benoni of the 
present story, precisely like Lord Lytton’s 
hero, is one of those mysterious beings from 
the far Bast who has solved the secret of 
indefinitely prolonged existence, and, there¬ 
with, has acquired occult powers over the 
forces of nature. Like Zanoni, moreover, he 
is coupled with a yet mightier sage than him¬ 
self, and Mr. Molloy’s Amru is merely Lord 
Lytton’s Mejnour. One variation from the 
original there is, in that Mr. Molloy works in 
the terminology of the Esoteric Buddhism 
imposture, which had not been invented when 
Zanoni was written. But while, if the dedica¬ 
tion of the book be not intended to throw dust 
into the reader’s eyes, Mr. Molloy would 
appear to accept for himself the genuineness 
of the alleged Tibetan marvels, he has not 
been at all so successful in creating an illusion 
as his predecessor in this field, and fails to 
impress the imagination with the possibility 
of all the marvels he recounts being around us 
in potential action even now. Nor does the 
supernatural part of the machinery fit in well 
with the society novel, of which it is a factor. 
Parts of that are vigorous, notably the 
situations where the reprobate of the story—a 
disreputable clergyman who has gone entirely 
to the bad—appears on the scene; and if Benoni 
had been simply cut out, with all his astral 
body and similar stage-properties, we should 
have had a better novel. 

Mona't Choice , though a fairly readable 
tale, is not quite up to the level of former 
work by Mrs. Alexander. There are marks 
of haste in composition, especially the mis¬ 
naming of several characters—a Miss Jocelyn 
or Craig, the heroine, appearing as Miss 
Clifford in the very first chapter; a Captain 
Lisle figuring once as Leslie, which is one of 
the names of another character; and one 
Watson being called Wells—and this probably 
accounts for the falling-off. It is, however, 
not marked enough to prevent a reader who 
is not too exacting from being able to pass a 
couple of hours comfortably with the book. 
Its plot is simple enough. A handsome man 
about town amuses himself with a poor and 
pretty girl on her introduction into society, 
so as to make her think that he cares seriously 
about her, as she begins to do about him ; and 
then suddenly he awakens her from her dream 
by recommending her to accept the addresses 
of another gentleman whom she looks down 
on as a rough, awkward boy. He is a good 
fellow, however, and very rich, so she takes 
her adviser’s counsel; but, as she is a frank 
and honest girl, lets her suitor know that she 
accepts him merely for a marriage of conve¬ 
nience, forced upon her by family necessities, 
so that she can give him only respect and 
duty, but not love. He is content with the 


terms, and they are engaged. But some 
changes in her circumstances free her from 
the obligation to support her relations, and 
she breaks off the engagement; after which 
her first dangler, now a man of wealth and 
title, reappears on the scene, and renews his 
attentions. How he prospers, and how Mona 
Oraig finally settles her affairs, readers must 
ascertain for themselves; and they will find 
the society portions of the story fluently and 
cleverly written. 

Marzio’i Crucifix is one of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s best pieces of work, being a very 
careful and subtle study of character. Marzio 
Pandolfi, his hero, is a worker in silver, whose 
artistic tastes and pecuniary interests both 
lead him to the production of church plate, 
chalices, monstrances, crucifixes, and the like; 
but who is a furious Italian anarchist in 
politics and religion, hating the Church and 
the clergy above all things, and especially 
hating his own clerical brother Paolo, an 
amiable, honest, and sensible man, who is, 
besides, his most important means of support, 
because procuring for him lucrative commis¬ 
sions to execute works of art. The cruoifix 
which gives its name to the story is one of 
these works, and plays a certain part in the 
development of the plot. But, in truth, 
Marzio is himself the story, for the other 
characters and the incidents are mere foils 
and settings to bring out his idiosyncrasy into 
higher relief; and the union of artistic 
strength with moral weakness, of fierce 
passion with ingrained cowardice, is skilfully 
depicted, at the same time that even the 
obstinate wrong-headedness of the man does 
not lead the reader to dislike him, but only to 
realise him more thorougly as a perfectly 
natural character. 

This volume is the concluding part of the 
“Buchholz Family” series, and, like its 
precursors, is cast in autobiographical form. 
Dr. Stinde has escaped the usual fate of con- 
tinuators, for he has succeeded in keeping 
Frau Buohholz quite up to the standard of 
his earlier portrait. She is the same fussy, 
meddling, underbred, touchy, conceited, and 
withal well-meaning and affectionate creature 
as before; and the distinctive setting of her 
figure this time is her experiences with two 
lady-helps whom she has undertaken to train, 
but neither of whom has muoh aptitude for 
the position. There is some humour in the 
situations which bring out their several 
peculiarities. But Herr Stinde’s power lies 
much more in delineation of character than in 
the invention of ludicrous incident; and the 
innocent self-revelations of his heroine remain, 
as before, the real attraction of his hook. 
How he, being a man, and a German man at 
that (if the Americanism may be ventured on), 
has contrived to draw a woman of her stamp 
so cleverly, with no blundering masculine 
touches to mar the presentment, remains a 
puzzle, even after study of his method. There 
are usually some flaws of the kind in the 
works of far greater masters of fiction than 
Herr Stinde, and a woman will put her finger 
unerringly on them. But, given the type to 
which Frau Buchholz belongs, if not too 
foreign for an English lady to criticise justly, 
it is very unlikely that any inconsistency 
should be detected. She is a humourous 
portrait. She is not a caricature. 


An Indian Witard is a shilling dreadful, 
and gives plenty of horrors for the money. 
It is so far on the same lines with A Modern 
Magician that it contains a character with 
supernaturally prolonged existence, and that 
it tells of necromantic spells exercised in the 
present day by Eastern sorcerers. But it 
differs in one salient particular—that Mr. 
Lillie’s magic is the genuine article, the real 
traditional necromancy of India, and not the 
recent invention of a knot of impudeat 
adventurers, who merely want to exploit a 
credulous public. Mr. Lillie has read a good 
deal about Brahminism and Buddhism, and 
has worked his reading into this story, so 
that it has a muoh greater air of reality 
about it than its competitor, and makes a 
correspondingly deeper impression upon an 
imaginative reader. And there is literary 
skill shown, besides, ia the manner of wind¬ 
ing up the story, so that the reader is left in 
doubt as to whether the whole thing actually 
happened, or was a sort of nightmare or 
delusion. There are some echoes of Southey’s 
Thalaba noticeable, but they do not amount 
to direct borrowing. 

Her WiU and her Wag is the longest, 
though not the first in order, of a group of 
wholesome stories of the type which used to 
appear in Moutehold Word« many years aso, 
exhibiting marks of Dickens’s literary influ¬ 
ence, but having a character of their own. 
These are good specimens of their school, 
though not calling for individual comment. 

The City of Sarrae (a name borrowed from 
the Morte Arthur) is a mystical romance, 
containing but a slight element of plot, as 
the characters are merely personified types 
and dispositions, while the incidents are 
allegorical. The marks of Fichte’s influence 
are many, and it is possible to traoe Novalie 
also. The writing is pure and elevated 
throughout, and sometimes graceful; but 
the method of treatment robs the story 
of human interest, and—like Phantamion, a 
kindred book—it is too pale and bloodless 
for vitality. Besides, the scale is altogether 
too large for work of this particular kind, 
which needs compression, if it is to possess 
force and pith. Here there are 336 pages; 
and only a few congenial readers will per¬ 
severe to the end, for the book must be 
caviare to the general, and to a good many of 
even the select or inner circle. 

Richaud F. Littlsdalb. 


SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

The Ruling Principal of Method applied to 
Education. By Antonio Bosmiui Serbati. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. William Grey. (Boston, U.8.: 
Heath.) Messrs. Heath are most honourably 
distinguished among American publishers for 
the excellence of their paedagogio books, but 
they have hardly any on their list of greater 
interest than this treatise of Bosmini trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Grey. Rosmini himself is a 
peculiarly attractive person. A Liberal Catholic 
and a priest, he was attacked by all parties 
in turn, and by some of them relentlessly 
persecuted. His public life began under the 
harassing jealousy and surveillance of the 
Austrians, and to the end of his days he was 
the mark of Jesuit hatred. He met and worsted 
the patriots Mamiani and Vincenzo Gioberti, 
who both came over to his side. The Congre¬ 
gation of the Index prohibited his works ; but 
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at a subsequent meeting, inspired by and 
presided over by Pius IX. himself, the censure 
was removed and high praise substituted. The 
work translated by Mrs. Grey is really but a 
fragment of a larger work which Bosmini did 
not live to complete; but it probably contains 
all that the author wished to set forth in 
regard to at least infant education. Basing 
his paedagogy on the sciences of 
“ anthropology and psychology, giving the know¬ 
ledge of the human faculties to be educated and 
their modes of action; on idealogy and ethics, 
giving the objects, both proximate and ideal, by 
which the human faculties must be stimulated in 
order to be properly educated; on ontology and 
theology, giving tbeknowledgoof the ends towards 
which the human faculties should harmoniously 
tend,” 

it is clear that Bosmini might claim with good 
reason that his philosophical system was some¬ 
thing more than a barren exercise. Few 
things strike one in reading his book more than 
the urgent sense he had of the importance of 
the goal of education—a sense which really 
gives his work a more inspiring quality than 
most formal treatises on paedagogy known to 
us. The periods into which he enquires he 
computes by the degrees of cognition succes¬ 
sively attained in intellectual development. 
rb vpirtpor iv afwtpoh sal fxpomtt otri Se7 luKtray, 
as he quotes approvingly from Plato. Mrs. 
Grey’s translation rightly begins with a sketch 
of Bosmini’s life, and a lucid introduction 
to his method. Book I. treats of the 
ruling principle of method, stating the law 
governing the progress of the human under¬ 
standing. Since 

“ a thought is that which becomes the matter, or 
provides the matter, of another thought,” then 
’‘present to the mind of the child (and this applies 
to man in general), first, the objects which belong 
to the first order of cognitions [intellezioni] ; then 
those which belong to the second order; then 
those which belong to the third, and so on succes¬ 
sively.” 

Book II. applies the ruling principle of method 
to the education of little children. Having 
demonstrated in the first section the necessity 
of classifying the cognitions of the human 
mind according to their order, successive 
sections explain the nature of the cognitions 
of five progressive orders and the development 
of faculties corresponding thereto. This brings 
the work down to the time when the child 
acquires the free use of reason. We are told in 
the preface that Bosmini left a memorandum 
showing that he had intended to treat of four 
following periods, and we may well lament 
that so rioh a promise was only partially 
fulfilled. Yet the treatise here rendered into 
English by Mrs. Grey is of itself of high and 
enduring value. It is most instructive to 
observe how closely Froebel and Bosmini, 
working under circumstances so different, and 
un nfluenced the one by the other, correspond 
in all the desiderata they note for infant educa¬ 
tion. Of Mrs. Grey’s part of the work, it is 
sufficient to say that the translation reads like 
an original, and her notes are to the point. 

Levana. By Jean Paxil Bichter. Selections 
translated by Susan Wood. (Sonnenschein.) 
It i< very easy to overestimate the value of 
the study of technical psychology as a prepara¬ 
tion for the teacher’s task. To people who are 
lacking in tact and sympathy and imagina¬ 
tion, the most excellent handbooks will be 
useless. But nothing can do better to smooth 
the way for the more formal study than the 
careful reading of such stimulating books as 
those in which writers like Rousseau and Locke 
and Bichter have delivered themselves of educa¬ 
tional theories and experiences. They help to 
put the teacher in the right position for 
sympathising with the mind and neart to be 
trained. It would be hard to find more 


profitable reading in this kind than Levana. It 
is true that it is generally better to read a 
book, whole and unmutilated, than extracts 
from it, and there is an English translation 
of Levana ready to our hands ; but many of us, 
it must be confessed, are not likely to have the 
time neoessary for the assimilation of the 
original, and may be glad to reoeive even selec¬ 
tions when they are so well translated as those 
before us. The editor, as we must call her, 
seems to have chosen with great discre¬ 
tion ; and her little book, though it must needs 
want the coherence of an unabridged transla¬ 
tion, abounds in good and wise reflections and 
advice. It is worth noting, too, that Bichter 
himself called the subdivisions of his books 
“ fragments ’’; and we cannot doubt that the 
editor has here treated them in the only way 
likely to seoure them a general hearing, which 
they richly deserve. Bichter’s most curious 
suggestion is that. special pains should be 
devoted to the cultivation of wit. He himself 
kept a “Bon-mot anthologie” of his pupils, 
from which quotations are made in Leva da. He 
seems to have encouraged a sense of the 
grotesque by way of making the ideas of 
ohildren mobile, capable of being detached, as 
it were, and used as refreshing rests in the 
treatment and illustration of subjects in matters 
quite dissimilar. The passage dealing with 
this is not the least interesting of an 
altogether interesting book. Perhaps the 
editor, when a second edition is required, will be 
able to be rather more explicit in the connect¬ 
ing passages and oomments, which are apt, 
especially in the first part of her book, to be 
rather too abstruse for the general reader, 
for whom the book is meant and should be 
most useful. 

The Home, the Kindergarten, and the Primary 
School. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. (Sonnen¬ 
schein.) The writer of the eight lectures and 
“ glimpses of psychology ” in the book before 
us is well-known as an enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing apostle of Froebelianism, and one to 
whom the cause of education in America owes 
very much. The lectures are well worthy of 
the author’s other labours, and will give explana¬ 
tions of the kindergarten system very weloome 
to many who have had no opportunities of 
making themselves acquainted with it more 
formally. There is by no means any exhaustive 
treatment of the subject in the successive 
lectures, nor is the style always quite happy in 
a literary sense; but it would be very ungracious 
to find fault with Miss Peabody for such a 
small matter when she has attended to other 
points so well. 8he is particularly to be thanked 
for her alternate insistence on the duty of every 
mother to take rational pains with her children’s 
up-bringing, and the necessity of the utmost 
vigilance lost the task seem easier than it is. 
If it is clearly understood that Miss Peabody’s, 
book consists merely of eight discursive lectures 
and is not a systematic treatise, it will be 
useful to many at present ignorant of the 
method and aims of Froebelianism; and it 
contains hints and information worthy of the 
notice of those to whom the subject is familiar. 

A Short Sketch of the Life of Friedrich FrShd. 
By Emily Shirreff. (Chapman & Hall.) This 
is a new edition of perhaps the best sketch 
available for ordinary readers of the life of the 
great eduoator whose work the author has done 
so much to make known in England. It incor¬ 
porates some letters of Frobel published, we 
are told, in the Bheinische Bliitter fur Krziehung 
und Unterricht, and very interesting they are. 
They were written in 1839 to his first wife, then 
ill at Berlin. Miss Shirreff rightly claims for 
them the interest attaching to records of a most 
eamestand simple nature, for they give us in 
colloquial form Frobel’s account of the progress 
of Ms work in Dresden at a very critical period. 


An appendix contains a translation of the 
Baroness von Marenholtz Billow’s recollections, 
hardly of less interest than the rest of the book. 
We wonder what possessed the printer to date 
a letter on p. 71 “ 1887”! 

Modern Gymnastic Exercises ( Elementary ). 
By A. Alexander. (George Philip & Son.) No 
one who has seen the excellent performances of 
Mr. Alexander’s pupils at the Liverpool gym¬ 
nasium can doubt that a book of exercises from 
his hand is worth having. The little manual 
before ns consists of a series of exercises, teu in 
all, with dumb-bells, bar-bells, clubs, bars, and 
the rest. It is most commendably free from 
complicated directions. The author gives us 
the words of command, directions for pupils, 
and on the right-hand side of the page appro¬ 
priate music—a very important part of the 
compilation, seeing that the exercises are so 
much more grateful and easy under the delioate 
constraint of musical rhythm. We wish Mr. 
Alexander had forbidden the exercise of ohildren 
at hours when their meals are still undigested. 
Great harm is done by neglect of this precau¬ 
tion, and the warning is very much needed. 

The Teacher's Manual of Drill. By Mary E. 
Hudson. (Griffith, Farran & Go.) It would 
be hard to decide between the merits of this 
book and Mr. Alexander’s. Miss Hudson’s is 
certainly the more elaborate and fuller; bun 
Mr. Alexander’s is profusely illustrated and has 
the music. For the ordinarily equipped school 
the former is the better, the latter requiring 
apparatus not usually found in any but specially 
fitted gymnasia. We cannot quite share the 
author’s wish that “ ere long our large schools 
will have the hours of play and reoreation 
equally under supervision as the hours of study ”; 
but gymnastics are good, and the more 
methodical and well-ordered the better. Misi 
Hudson's little book is handy and interesting, 
and should be “ generally useful.” Itis, more¬ 
over, very cheap. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The results of M. du Chaillu’s Scandinavian 
researches will be published this winter by Mr. 
John Murray, in two volumes, with more than 
one thousand woodcuts. The book is entitled 
The Viking Age: the Early History, Manners, 
and Customs of the Ancestors of the English- 
speaking Nations, illustrated from the Anti¬ 
quities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, 
as well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas. 

The Life of Bishop Colenso, by the Bev. Sir 
G. W. Cox, will be published by Mr. W. Bidg- 
way, in December. 

Messrs. Butterworth have in the press 
a work by Mr. W. B. Fisher, which oontains 
a history from the earliest times of Epping 
Forest. The book, whioh is illustrated with 
maps compiled by the author from ancient 
documents, includes an account of the dis¬ 
afforestations made by Henry III., Edward I.. 
and Charles I., and of the attempts of the 
latter to enlarge the forest. It also describes 
the laws and courts of the forest; the duties of 
its ministers; the ancient regulations concern¬ 
ing the deer; the nature and origin of the 
rights of cutting wood and of pasture; and it 
concludes with a concise description of the 
circumstances whioh led to the purchase of the 
wastes by the Corporation of London, and their 
dedication to the use of the people. 

Messrs. Longmans, following the example 
of Messrs. Macmillan and other English pub¬ 
lishers, have just opened a branch house in 
New York, and will henceforth plaoe “New 
York ” on the titlepage of their books. 

The two next volumes in the series of 
“Epochs of Church History,” published by 
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Messrs. Longmans, will be The Arian Contro¬ 
versy, by Mr. H. M. Gwatkins, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; and The Church and the 
Eastern Empire, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
early next month two new novels: Love in 
Idleness, by Iza Duffus Hardy; and A Devout 
Lover, by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 

Mrs. C. Hunter Hodgson's new story, A 
Day of Life, will be published next week, by 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. The scene is 
laid in Wiesbaden, in the old gambling days. 

The next volume in the series of “ Great 
Writers ” (Walter Scott) will be Smollett, 
written by Mr. David Hannay. 

Messrs. Wyman & Sons announce a volume 
on Peru, containing information about its 
resources, including its gold and silver mines, 
useful to merchants and emigrants. The author 
is Mr. H. Guillaume, Consul-General for Peru, 
at Southampton. 

Mr. George Cotterell has accepted the 
editorship of the York Herald, the leading 
Liberal Unionist organ in the north of England. 
Mr. Cotterell’s new volume of poems, an¬ 
nounced in the Academy a short time ago, will 
not be published till the spring. 

Mr. Quaritch’s trade-sale dinner was an 
event of some significance, from the fact that it 
was attended by bidders from India, America, 
and the provinces, while almost entirely neg¬ 
lected by the metropolitan booksellers. The 
result was also curious: not a single copy of 
the beautiful memorial edition of Bewiok find¬ 
ing a purchaser, and the grand new catalogue 
(already subscribed for by many private collec¬ 
tors) being similarly neglected. The American 
edition of Edward Fitzgerald’s works was, 
however, a considerable success, and proved 
how deeply the public mind has been impressed 
hv the unique genius of the translator of Omar 
Khayyam. 

The first annual report of the council of the 
Scottish History Society was read at a general 
meeting held in Edinburgh on Tuesday last, 
October 25, Lord Rosebery in the chair. Two 
volumes— Pococke's Tours in Scotland, 171/.7-60, 
and Cunningham's Diary, 1673-80 —will be 
issued to members in the course of the week. 
The publications now in the press for next year 
tire - the Qramiad —a Latin epic describing 
Claverhouse’s campaigns by an eye-witness, 
edited, with a translation, by Canon Murdoch ; 
and the Registers of the Kirk Session of St. 
Andrew’s, 1559-82, edited by Mr. Hay Fleming. 
Among other works in preparation there is 
announced an English version of John Major’s 
De Gestis Scotorum, first printed in 1521, which 
will be edited by Mr. Archibald Constable and 
Mr. T. G. Law, the hon. secretary. The society 
is reported to be financially in a flourishing 
condition. 

Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, who 
are, we believe, the inventors of the system of 
publishing novels in a syndicate of newspapers, 
have just issued their programme for 1888-9. 
The following is a list of the authors with 
whom they have entered into arrangements, in 
chronological order: Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, J. Strange Winter, Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn, Mr. W. Clarke Russell, Mr. 
Rider Haggard, Mr. G. R. Simms, the author 
of “ Mehalab,” Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. J. Hatton, 
Mr. W. E. Norris, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
We have heard that Mr. R. D. Blackmore is 
almost the only novelist who declines to publish 
in this form. 

It is now about ten years since that in¬ 
defatigable worker, Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, 
published, in two volumes, his Dizionario Rio- 
yrnfi o d>yli Scrittori Yivtnli. He is now pre¬ 


paring a new and greatly enlarged edition, 
under the title of “Dizionario Internazionale 
degli Scrittori Viventi,’’ which he hopes to issue 
next year. He begs that all communications 
may be addressed to him—Villino Vidiyfl, 
Florence. 

The bibliography of the historical and 
archaeological works issued by French learned 
societies, undertaken by the Ministers de l’ln- 
struction Publique some years ago, is in pro¬ 
gress. The first volume, compiled by MM. de 
Lasteyrie and E. Letevre-Pontalis, compre¬ 
hending the societies of the departments Ain to 
Hdrault, is nearly ready for publication. A 
complete summary of the work has lately been 
issued by the Comite des Travaux Historiques 
et Scientifiques under the title of Bibliographie 
des Sociitls savantes de la France, par E. Letevre - 
Pontalis. 

The second volume of the late Prof. Karl 
Mullenhoff’s Deutsche Altertumskunde has just 
been published by the Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung of Berlin. The first volume appeared 
so long ago as 1870, and was followed by the 
first part of the fifth volume in 1883. The 
second volume treats of ‘the relations of the 
early Germanio tribes with the neighbouring 
nations, especially of the wars waged by the 
Cimbri and Teutones against the Romans. At the 
author’s death, in February, 1884, the volume 
was nearly ready for press. Prof. Scherer was 
to be its editor, but he died prematurely in 
August, 1886, a short time after Dr. Pniower, 
whom he had entrusted with the last revision 
of the author’s copy, had acquitted himself of 
his task. So the duty of seeing the book 
through the press devolved upon Prof. Max 
Roediger, from whose preface all students of 
old Germanic philology and history will be 
glad to learn that they need not despair of 
seeing Mullenhoff’s grand work completed. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A NEW illustrated magazine for book-lovers 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock, entitled The 
Book-Worm. The first number, which will be 
published on November 25, will contain intro¬ 
ductory verses by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Mr. Ernest L. Grange, of Great Grimsby, 
and the Rev. J. Clare Hudson, of Horncastle, 
have together undertaken to edit a quarterly 
journal of Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, the 
first number of which will be published in 
January by Mr. W. K. Morton, of Horncastle. 

Messrs. Wyman & Sons announce the pub¬ 
lication, in November, of a new illustrated 
monthly magazine, entitled Baby, a magazine 
for mothers and those who have the care of 
ohildren, being a guide to their management in 
health and disease. 

The new volume of Good Words, which begins 
with the January number, will have a novel by 
Mr. D. Christie Murray, entitled “The Weaker 
Vessel,” besides contributions by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Miss Jean Ingelow, Sir Charles Warren, 
and Capt. Markham. 

The Century for November will contain 
(among other articles) “The Last Appeal of 
the Russian Liberals,” by Mr. George Kennan; 
“ The Home and Haunts of Washington,” by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, illustrated by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. 

The November number of Murray's Magazine 
will have another article by Dr. Axel Munthe, 
the author of Letters from a Mourning City, to 
be called “ Monsieur Alfredo.” 

The forthcoming number of the Political 
Science Quarterly Review (published in this 
country by Mr. Henry Froude), will contain 
papers on “Ferdinand Lassalle,” by Lewis J. 
Huff; “ England and the Colonies,” by H. L. 


Osgood; and " State Control of Industry in 
the Fourth Century,” by W. Adams Brown. 

Among the contents of the November number 
of The Scottish Church will be “Poetry of Plant 
Names,” “Organs in the Ancient Scottish 
Church,” a piece in verse entitled “A Parochial 
Tragedy,” and the conclusion of the story, “ A 
Vain Young Woman.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Dr. J. A. Hort, hitherto Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, was on Wednesday last 
unanimously elected to the Lady Margaret 
Professorship of Divinity, vacant by the death 
of Dr. 8 wain son—which is, we believe, both 
the oldest and the best endowed of the Cam¬ 
bridge chairs of theology. 

The following dates have been fixed for the 
performance of the “Oedipus Tyrannus ” of 
Sophocles at Cambridge: Tuesday, November 
22, and each following evening of that week, 
at 8 p.m.; Wednesday, November 23, at 11.30 
a.m.; and Saturday, November 26, at 2 p.m., 
thus making seven representations in all. The 
text and translation by Prof. Jebb will be used 
for the acting edition; and Mr. A. W. Verrall 
has written a verse translation of the choruses 
adapted to the music which has been written 
and will be conducted by Mr. C. V. Stanford. 
Mr. John O’Connor has painted the scenery and 
proscenium. Mr. J. W. Clark, the treasurer 
sind secretary of the committee, will be respon¬ 
sible, as on former occasions, for the stage 
management. Applications for tickets should 
be addressed to him at 64 Park Street, Cam¬ 
bridge. We may add that Sir George Young 
has just published (Cambridge : Deighton, Befi 
& Co.) a translation of the “ Oedipus Tyrannus,” 
which he originally made some years ago, with 
blank verse for the dialogue and lyrics for the 
choric odes. 

The new honour school of modern European 
languages, and also the proposed amalgamation 
of the professorships of Poetry and English 
Literature, will again oome up for discussion in 
Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday next, 
November 1. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer, the Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at Oxford, proposes to lecture this 
term on “Etching,” and to give a practical 
exhibition of the art. 

At the first meeting this term of the Cam¬ 
bridge An iquarian Society, to be held on 
Monday next, October 31, the new president. 
Prof. A. Macalister, will deliver an inaugural 
address. 

Three new volumes of the publications of 
the Oxford Historical Society are just ready 
for issue to subscribers. Two of these are a 
continuation of the register of the university 
from 1571 to 1622, edited by the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, of Lincoln. An introduction will give 
a description of the complicated system of 
lectures, disputations, and dispensations, which 
then formed the regular course for a degree. 
One_volume will contain lists of incorporate ons 
privileged persons, distinguished visitors, &c.; 
the other the matriculations. The degrees are 
reserved for another volume. The third volume 
now ready oonsists of a collection of letters 
from two members of Queen’s College in the 
latter half of the last century, edited by Mrs. 
A. J. Evans. 

The cuirent num' er of the Oxford Magazine 
contains an obituary notice of Henry Musgrave 
Wilkins, Fellow of Merton, and well known by 
his Manual of Latin Prose and translation of 
the speeches of Thucydides. He died, in his 
college rooms, on September 7, at the age of 
sixty-foor. 
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The publication agency of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, will issue immediately, 
in a limited edition, a facsimile of the text of 
The Teaching of the Twelve, with a commentary 
by Prof. J. Bendel Harris. The MS. has been 
reproduced by the Autotype Company, and 
printed at the Pitt Press. The price to sub¬ 
scribers is five dollars (£1). 

The Aberdare Hall for women, in University 
College, Cardiff, has begun its third session 
with almost the full number of students that 
-can be accommodated in the present buildings. 
It is noteworthy that the majority of the 
students have come from girls’ sohools in Eng¬ 
land. 


A TRANSLATION. 


■ON AN ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
MHNTANA. 

Giosul Carducn, “ Nuoce Ponte,” 13. 


When rad Men tana's hour comes round with 
every year returning. 

Amid the monumental slabs that keep its 
memory green, 

The ghosts of those who fell arise, their hearts with 
anger burning, 

With sorrowing eyes amid the tombs they stand 
distinctly seen. 

No ghastly skeletons are they, but proper forms 
and stately; 

Tne rosy twUight undulates around them like a 
veil, 

From their far deeps the stars look down upon the 
brave sedately; 

The clouds of heaven around their heals in 
wreaths of victory sail. 


41 Now when the mother mourns her sons on couch 
by memories haunted; 

Now when the spouse weeps her lost love thro* 
nights of sleepless pain, 

Again we seek the upper air with breasts pure 
and undaunted, 

Once more to greet thee, Italy, to look on thee 
again. 


4 f 


As in the muddy pathway before his queen and 
lady, 

Bis silken mantle fine the knight laid down on 


bfiodod koee 

Oar lives we gave up freely, in thy service ever 
ready, 

And yet thou livest unmindful of the sons who 


died for thee. 


41 On others, 0, sweet Italy, bestowthy smiles, but 
never, 

O, never, may the dead forget what they on 
earth loved best! 

And Borne is ours, the champions of her name are 
we for ever, 

We on her lofty Capitol shall triumph ere we 
rest.” 

The vision fades, as melts away a faint cloud in 
the heaven. 

And as it fades a groan escapes Italian bosoms 
all. 

Her brightness and her harmony lays down the 
golden even, 

While The sad sound rolls sternly up the lofty 
Quiriaal. 

M. B. Weld. 


OBITUARY. 

EDWARD THRING. 

In the Bev. Edward Thring, Head Master of 
Uppingham, whose death took place on October 
22, there has passed away a man of undeniable 
genius. It was a genius which manifested 
itself most conspicuously in the practical spht re 
of building up a great school, and organising 
within it a system of common life and discipline. 
But it had its manifestations too in the field of 
letters, upon a scale necessarily restricted by 
his busy, and often careworn, life, but of a 
highly characteristic order. His chief publica- 
li >ns are: Education and School (1803), in which 


he set forth his theory of a public school and of 
classical training; Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, more recently printed at the Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, which has run through 
three editions; Thoughts on Life Science, a 
venture in the field of religious philosophy; 
three volumes of Uppingham School Sermons; 
a Latin Gradual, before graduals began to 
abound; an Keglish Grammar; several recent 
addresses on educational topios; and two 
volumes of verse, School Songs, and Birth 
Lyrics. 

This is a fairly varied list; and there is in all 
the items one common qnality, very indicative 
of genius, which strikes the reader first and 
last —the extraordinary interfusion of the 
writer’s character and bus style. To those who 
knew both, “the style is the man” seemed 
almost a weak description instead of a paradox. 
Name almost any of his personal qualities and 
you name a feature of his literary work. The 
abounding energy, which sometimes adminis¬ 
tered a kind of electric shock to strangers at 
first contact, makes itself felt in the emphasis 
and insistence of his writing; the earnestness 
whioh knew nothing too small or common to 
become its object gives a sometimes curiously 
impassioned treatment to homely subjects; 
the quick decisiveness of his temper reads 
itself off in the short, trenchant epigram¬ 
matic sentences; his absoluteness of view 
and his moral fearlessness, in their broad 
unreserve of statement; his chivalrous warmth 
of feeling runs over the page in a luxuriance 
of tropes; his strong animal spirits supply the 
good red blood of his healthy, if at times dog¬ 
matic, criticisms; and his sympathy with sound 
common life moulds the vigorous and humour¬ 
ous apophthegms which endeared his speech to 
plain men. Ft is almost a corollary to all this 
to admit that the style has faults: a tendency 
to overstatement, a want of modulation, a 
failure to estimate the amount of strain whioh 
a thought will bear, and generally a want of 
artistic finish. This last, again, is due in part 
to the constitution of his mind, which was strong 
in architectonic design, not supple in the manage¬ 
ment of details. Pliny the Younger would 
have called him a “ barbarian ’’ in literature. 

“ Inveniie praeclare, enuntiare magnifies inter- 
dum etiam barbari solent; dlsponere apte, flgurare 
varie nisi eruditis negatum est.”—Letters iii. 
13.3. 

But largely also it is due, as we are led to 
guess from bis sometimes expressed views on 
oratory, to a disbelief in the value of the 
artistic element in literature. Himself rapid in 
improvisation and intense in emotion, he held a 
doctrine of the inspiration of the moment which 
would be a dangerous precept for ordinary 
men. 

And still the chief merit of his writings 
remains untold; and we hava’space only to say 
that to those who were disgusted with or 
themselves enervated by the over-refinement, 
the literary fastidiousness, the intellectual and 
moral irresoluteness of the time, his confident 
unc:mpromising voice seemed the right tonic 
of the age. His style might be rugged, quaint, 
unacademic, but to many ears of his contem¬ 
poraries 

“ The thing became a trumpet, wheace he blew 

Soul-animatirg strains—alas ! too few.” 

J. H. 8. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the English Historical 
Review (Longmans) maintains an exceptional 
standard of excellence in all its departments— 
articles, documents, and reviews. In particular, 
all the articles are “ original,” in the best sense 
of that term. We must be content to draw 
attention to two of them—by Prof. Bryce and 


Mr. 8. B. Gardiner. The former is a marvel¬ 
lously lucid piece of criticism, which demolishes 
for ever the authority of the common state¬ 
ments regarding the Slavonian desoent of the 
Emperor Justinian. The latter, on the other 
hand, is conservative, maintaining the genuine¬ 
ness of the several documents whioh the Earl of 
Glamorgan declared to have been executed in his 
favour by Charles I. A third article, of more 
popular interest, examines the question of the 
employment of Indian auxiliaries in the 
American War—a question made famous by the 
impassioned rhetoric of Lord Chatham. The 
writer, who appears to be himself an American, 
points out thatboth sides alike did their best to 
obtain help from the Indians, though the 
Americans were the less successful; and that 
the real blame upon the English is that they 
used their allies in such a way that they were 
unable to restrain their savagery. 

The current number of Mind offers a suffi¬ 
ciently varied bill of fare. Nobody interested 
in things psychological or philosophical can 
fail to find something to his liking in a review 
which contains contributions from pens alike 
so able, and yet each so distinctive, as those of 
Prof. Bain, Prof. W. James, Dr. Maudsley, 
Mr. James Ward, and Mr. T. H. Bradley. The 
substantive articles are all good and worth 
reading, and these are supplemented by one 
or two excellent bits of “ Discussion.” Mr. 
Ward’s reply to Mr. Bradley on the subtle 
point of the ultimate constituents of mind 
will delight anyone who likes the spectacle 
of a dialectic duel between two intellects 
trained in acute vision and in rapid and deli¬ 
cate movement. Nor should the reader fail to 
glanoe at the modest section of the review 
headed “ Notes,” where he will find recorded 
by the editor’s pen a singularly curious in¬ 
stance of the temporary loss of memory resulting 
from an injury to the brain. Of the principal 
dishes it may suffice to say that Dr. Maudsley 
displays his customary pungency of manner and 
contempt for what, a little too flatteringly, 
he styles metaphysics, in his discourse on “ The 
Physical Conditions of Consciousness ”; Prof. 
W. James is as usual eager and brilliant, but 
perhaps just a shade too unmindful of the 
courtesy due to reputation, in recommending 
his new theory of space-perception; while Me. 
J. M. Bigg, a newer name, proves himself an 
acute logician with no mean gift of utterance 
in a paper whioh criticises Mills’ theory of 
causation, and contends for the necessity of 
hypothesis dealing with the ultra-phenomenal 
in all scientific induction. 

The original part of the October Livre con¬ 
tains two articles, the first of whioh is a little 
disappointing. It is by M. Drujon, and the 
subject is Peter Anthony Motteux. But on 
reading it, it turns out to be (and quite honestly 
pretends to be) nothing more than an adapta¬ 
tion of M. Tan Laun’s monograph, published 
in England some years ago. The second is by 
M. Victor Fourael, and is devoted to the tragic 
writers of Franoe before Corneille, from Mont- 
chretien to Mairet. The author, whose com¬ 
petence for the subject is well-known, devotes 
rdmself chiefly to the later parts of his matter, 
that is to say to the early contemporaries of 
Corneille rather than to his forerunners. 
There are two full-page illustrations—one a 
bookbinding, the other a well-executed 
chromolithograph from Mostaert’s interesting 
“ Kitchen Interior ” in the Brussels Mus6e. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Ahrkp-Eljcpt, R. Graf. Reise am die Welt. Leipzig : 
Groomer. IS M. 

Bodbhstedt, F. Sakuntala. Iiloatrirt v. A. Ztok. 
Leipzig: Titer. 10 H. 

Cessna, AmSdSe de. Lea Bourbons de France. Paris 
Gautier. IS tr. 
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3ON00UBX, Journal des. T. 3. 1881-1883. Paris: 

Oharpentler. 8 fr. 60 o. 

T iinm tr, M. Pekin: souvenirs de l'empire da miliea. 
Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 50 o. 

MaHBXNHOLTZ. R„ u. A. Wunbohb. Doutechft Dlohter 
von Gottsched bis auf unsere Tags in UrtUellen 
seitgenossisober and spaterer dentscher Dlohter. 
Leipzig: Brands tetter. 6 M. 

Mabchx. A. Lu?on et Palaooan: six annfes de voyages 
aux Philippines. Paris: Haohette. 4 fr. 

Pxrrr db Jullbvillk, L. Lee oom4dlena en France 
an moyen kge . 3 fr. 60 o. La ooutedie et les mceurs 
en Franoe an moyen &*e. 8 fr. 60 o. Paris: Oerf. 
Ps*udo-8hake3Pbabian Plays. IV. The Birth of 
Merlin. Halle: Nlemeyer. iU. 

3atokau, Jules. Un debut dans la maglstratnre. 
Paris: OalmannLevy. 5fr. 

HISTORY, ETO. 

Bboo, Le Vicomte de. La Franoe sons l’anden legime : 
le (ionvemement et les Institutions. Paris: Plon. 
T fr. 60 c. 

Dcqubt, A. Les grandee batailles de Metz, 19 Juillet— 
18 AoUt 1870. Paris: Oharpentler. 8 fr. 60 o. 
FOPCABT, P. Oampagne de Prusse (1808}. d’apids les 
Archives de la Guerre. Jena. Paris: Berger: 
Levrault. to fr. 

Qasdbb, le Comte de. Histolre generate des traltes 
des pair etc. depute la paix de Weetphalie. T. 16. 
Paris: Le PoulteL 7 fr. 60 c. 

OB 068 . V. La Tine, un oppidum helvite. Parte: 
Ballltere. 8tr. 

Matjk, H. 0. Der praefectus fabrum. Halle: Nie- 
meyer. 6 M. 

Nacu, J. Die HOgelgrlber zwischen Ammer- u. 

Staffelsee. Stuttgart: Enke. 88 M. 

Stdsvh, F. Wittelsbacher Briefs aus dem J. 1690 bis 
18:0. 3. Abtlg. Mdnchen: Franz. 8 M. 30 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Anxkl, O. GrundzQge der Landesnatur d. West Jordan¬ 
ian des. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Jaeger. 8 M. 

Cahbau, L. La conscience psyohologlque et morale 
dans l'individu et dans 1 histolre. parte: Didier. 
8 fr. 60 o. 

CLAPS, O. Ub. Apaeudes LatreiUU Edvr. u. die Tana- 
iden. II. 13 M. Ub.LeraaeascusNematozys Cte. 
u. die Familie der Philiohthyden. Wien: Holder. 
IM. 

Dbwolktzxt. R. Das Seitenorgan der Nemertlncn. 
•Wien: Holder. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

ROBKoecHNY, H. Die Wolga u. ihre ZuflOsse. Oe- 
schiohte, Btbnograpbie, Hydro- u. Orographle 
nebst Mlttbellgn. Ob. dasElima d. Wolgagebietes. 
Leipzig: Oressner. 10 M. 

SBXIL, ET. Vorlesungen ub. die Abstammung d. 
Menschen. Hrsg. v. R. Seydel. Leipzig: Arnold. 
3 M. 60 Pf. 

Tebqpbk. A., u. B. C. Damisn. La phyei qne ezp6ri- 
mentale. 1 «Fasc Parte: Hermann. 10 fr. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Odin. A. Etude sur le verbe dans le patois de Blonay. 

Halle: Niemeyer. 1 M. 30 Pf. 

Roettekbn, H. Die episohe Knnst Heinrichs v. 
Veideke u. Hartmans v. Aue. Halle: Niemeyer. 
6M. 

Talbkbt, F. De la prononoiatian en France au 
18* Steele. Paris: Thorin. 8 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WORD “MOBT” IN 8HAESPERE. 

Cambridge: October 38,1887. 
When Leonatus is watching the conduct of 
Polixenes and Hermione, he begins to feel 
jealous, and breaks out: 

“ But to be paddling palms and pinching fingers, 
As now (hey are; and making practis’d smiles, 

As in a looking-glacs; ana then to sigh, as 
’twere 

The mart o’ the deer,” Ac. 

“ Winter’s Tale,” 1. 2 118. 

The usual explanation of mart is not a little 
strange. Theobald has : “ A lesson upon the 
horn at the death Qf the deer ”; and even Dr. 
Schmidt has: “ A flourish blown at the death of 
the deer.” If this were right, no simile could 
be worse. We might as well liken the sound of 
weeping to the joyful shout of victory. 

The fact is that mort just seems “ death ” ; 
neither more nor less—“ la mort, sans phrase.” 
The sigh is that of the exhausted and dying 
deer; and the simile is natural and easy. The 
commentators wanted to air their learning, 
and Steevens quotes from Greene : “ He that 
bloweth the mort before the death of the buok, 
may very well miss of his fees ”; see this 
quotation, end another like it, duly entered in 
Nares. Again, Steevens refers us to the oldest 
copy of “ Chevy Chase ”—“ The [they] blewe a 


mort uppone the bent ”; and so, indeed, the 
line appears in Percy’s Reliques. 

I regret to say I have fallen into the trap 
myself. I have so printed the line in my 
Specimens of English, part iii., p. 63,1. 16. But 
I honestly oollated the text with the MS., and 
duly made a note that the MS. reading is mot. 
Ana mot happens to be quite right. The careful 
Cotgrave duly explains the French mot as “ the 
note winded by a huntsman ou his horne,” and 
it is the true and usual word. We have 
Chaucer’s authority for it in the Book of the 
Duchesse, 1. 376. In the “ Treatise on Venery,” 
by Twety, printed in Reliquiae Aniiquae, i. 153, 
we read : “ And whan the hert is take, ye shal 
bio we foure motys." It is clear that the phrase 
“ to blow a mot ” was turned into “ to blow a 
mort ” by that powerful corrupter of language, 
popular etymology; and we may allow that 
the change is highly ingenious, with just that 
ingenuity which the populace so unthinkingly 
admires. 

Finally, the Mort <FArthurs simply means 
"the death of Arthur.” Let us be thankful 
that it has not been explained to mean ‘‘a 
lesson upon the horn at the death of Arthur.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


ISIS—THAMES—OXFORD. 

Oxford: Oot 31,1887. 

It seems possible to illustrate and combine, 
though with some modifications, what has been 
recently suggested as to these-names by cor¬ 
respondents of the Academy. 

Mr. Hall follows Leland in thinking that 
“ Isis” and “ Och" represent the Celtio “is” 
and “ uch ” (low and high), and this suits the 
circumstances well. The two streams belong, 
so to speak, to the same country-side, and are 
likely enough to have been distinguished in a 
primitive fashion by calling one “the high” 
as being nearer the downs, and the other “ the 
low ” (Isa), as being farther from them. Other 
rivers running in pairs are not unfrequently 
distinguished from one ano'her by names of 
similar origin: thus “ Isara ” (or Isa), the Oise, 
is contrasted with “ Auxona,” the Aisne. It 
is universally admitted that “ Isara ” is from is ; 
as for “ Auxona,” it is clear, from the Spanish 
Uxama (Osma), and many like names, that 
uch was pronounced “uchs”; and the diph¬ 
thong in the first syllable is, perhaps, due to 
the habit of writing “a-uch” for “uch” 
(Zeuss , Ora mm. Celt., p. 673). That the river 
really was “ Auxona ” rather than “Axona” 
may be inferred from the towns of “ Auxona ” 
and “ Axuena ” on its banks. In exactly the 
same way the Bavarian Iser contrasts with the 
Oenus (Inn). The latter name, in its Boman 
form, seems already to have been softened into 
a form like “Aisne”; indeed, that the first 
syllable had a is clear from the translitera¬ 
tion of “Oeniatina” (“the country of the 
Oeniates ”) into the modem “ Engadine.” 
So, again, we find that the two great branches 
of the Lower Bhine were called “ Vacalis” and 
“Isala” (Waal and Tssel). The names are 
clearly from ttchel, “high,” and isel, “low.” 
As to the former, Zeuss quotes at p. 100 an 
an Armorican vhe 1 = the weaker form uhel ; 
the existence of this, perhaps, shows why the 
name is also written “ Vahalis.” Sometimes 


it seems to have been thought enough to 
describe one of the two rivers in this way. 
Thus, the Provencal Isere (Isara) and the Bhone 
were considered, as Polybius and Livy tell us, 
to be the boundaries of the so-called “ Insula ” 
between them; but, so far as we know, the 
name “Bhodanus” was not superseded during 
its companionship with the Isere by any other 
meaning “ high.” 

As to “Thames,” authoritities seem fairly 
agreed in supposing its first syllable to be a 
form (probably earlier) of the Welsh taf (“ex¬ 


panded ” or “an expanse”). But, then, the 
question rises, What is extended? Is it the 
river or the country on its banks ? Are we to 
look in “ Tamesis ” for the sense “ broad river ’’ 
or for that of the plain ? Ferguson and Mone 
are inolined to make it a shortened form of 
taf-insg (expanded water), and they quote 
“Tabuda” (the Scheldt) in defence of their 
position. It seems, however, more likely that 
“ Tamusis”= taf-isa, the “low plain,” the 
Thames valley being thus described from a 
Welshman’s higher point of observation. In 
exactly the same way the Gauls of the Lower 
Danube called their river “Ister,” th it is, 
is-tir, the “ low land.” “ Taf-is ” would also 
account for the “Temes” on which Temesvar 
stands; its ancient name of “ Tibiscus ” differed 
only in being = taf-isach. Ach is the regular 
comparative suffix in Welsh, though isach is 
now disused. Compare, however, the Tirolese 
“Eisach,” anciently “Isarus,” and another 
river called “ Isaea,” on the low part of the 
Dorsetshire coast; there is no reason to alter 
this last to “Isea.” The Bruttian “Temesa” 
or “Tempsa,” again, seems one of a small 
nest of Celtic names near the strait of Messina ;* 
and the situation of the town on a low plain of 
some extent is in favour of its being cognate to 
“Thames.” The un compounded taf, plural 
teifion, seems to appear in the Galatian 
“Tavium,” as well as in the Taff, Tay, and 
other rivers at home. With taf-isa is con¬ 
trasted, as we might expect, taf-uch. Thai 
the “ high-plain ” of the river Olti, near Kara, 
which oomes out so strikingly in Kiepert’s map 
of Armenia, was the country of the “ Taochi”; 
it is even now called “Taos,” and the /is 
preserved in “Tawnskiar,” a place on its banks. 
Indeed, the geography of the Galatio region of 
Asia is not a little helpful to our enquiry, 
seeing that in the river “ Iris ” and in “ The- 
miscyra” we probably have “Isis” and 
“Thames” over again, the name of the town 
and district meaning “ the coast (cicr) of the 
low plain ( [tafisa or tamisa).” 

The question as to the meaning of “ Oxford” 
is somewhat more difficult. To answer it 
satisfactorily, we must, of course, try to account 
for all the most authentic forms of the name. 
These are “ Uxanaford,” “ Uxeneford,” and 
“ Orsnaforda.” The last, as Mr. Hall tells ns, 
having in its favour the strong evidence of 
Alfred’s coinage, the others being respectively 
in the Saxon Chronicle and in Domesday Book. 
For the two first we most, doubtless, have 
recourse to uch, but this time as a preposition 
governing an or en, the definite article, and 
fordh, which means “a road,” and is not in 
any Celtic language a synonym of rhyd or 
rith (“a ford”). Hence “uchanfordn (or 
Uohenford) ” means “ On the Boad ” ; the 
mode of naming being that which we have in 
“Strasburg ” or “ Chester-le-Street,” and the 
omission of My word equivalent to “town” 
being like the use of “ ad Pontes,” “ ad Fines,” 

“ ad Ausam,” for the names of stations. Com¬ 
pare, also, “ Anderida,” explained by Zeuss as 
= ind-rith (the passage), and such modem 
names as “ Ardrossan” (“ at the ferry ”— dros 
= tros = trans). 

Of course the probability of this derivation 
will be strengthened if “ Orsnaford(ae) ” is 
found to have the same meaning. And this is, 
in fact, the oase; for it differs from TJchsanford 
only in writing guor {Mp) in its common 
abridged form or, instead of its synonym uch. 
Zeuss (p. 629) shows by several quotations that 
the preposition in the form for, when com- 

* Such are the very un-Italic sounding “ Clam- 
petia” (Welsh stamp, a mass or lump) and Cape 
Oaenjs {esan-is, the low head). Above all, we may 
surely trace the Welsh chuurfu (“to whirl”) and 
chwerjtad (“a whirl”) in “Charybdis.” The 
transliteration is iu this last most instructive, and 
deserves a paper to itself. 
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bined with the article na, becomes fortna ; 
dropping the first letter of this, or of the corre¬ 
sponding guortna, we have the Orsna which is 
required. 

There remains only the question proposed by 
Mr. J. G. Evans, why, if the name of Oxford 
was originally Celtio, it should have been newly 
translated (so early as the twelfth century) into 
the Welsh “ Bhyd-uohain” (Zeuss “ rytychen”) 
“the ford of oxen.” It might be enough to 
say that by that time “ Oxenford ” must have 
assumed status as a “ Saxon word,” and that 
its ever having expressed anything but what it 
now seemed to mean must almost necessarily 
have been forgotten. Hence the Welsh (or, 
rather, some Welshman of more or less in¬ 
fluence) thought that, if expressed in his own 
language, the name should have rhyd instead 
of j/ord. And, moreover, “Uch(s)na” would 
come as fatally near in spelling to the Welsh 
yetain as “ Oxen ” did in sense. Besides this, 
the translator would get the elements of his 
oompound in the right order, instead of begin¬ 
ning with the awkward plural. And, finally, 
he would prove, to the satisfaction of his own 
people, and in vindication of ancient British 
rights, that “ Oxford,” like many other Saxon 
names, was nothing but a verbal translation of 
a “Rytychen” originally Welsh. It is said 
that the actual London was recently “ made 
Welsh again ” (by waving a sword and other 
ceremonies) in order to make it possible to hold 
the last Eisteddfod there. The Bame spirit 
might lead Welshmen long ago to reconquer an 
Anglicised name. 

Charles E. Moberly. 


“ CAVE IN.” 

London: Oct. M, 188T. 

Mr. Mayhew has changed his line of objec¬ 
tion to our derivation. He no longer relies on 
De Vries, and only asks that I would “ be kind 
enough ” to tell him what is the force of the 
preposition in on the supposition that the ex¬ 
pression had its origin in the figure of a cow 
dropping a calf. In that case, he says, one 
would expect some such preposition as out or 
off rather than in. 

Well, I suppose that the force of the pre¬ 
position in “calvein” is pretty much the 
same as in “cave in” (from the notion of the 
hollowing out of the bank) or “fall in.” It 
seems to indicate motion towards the speaker. 
When Mr. Peacock’s “bankers” saw signs of 
the cutting “calving in” upon them, they 
exclaimed, “ Here is a calf a-coming,” and 
they jumped out of the way of it. But Mr. 
Mayhew will find that the prepositions “ out ” 
and “ off,” which seem to him more appropriate 
for the expression, are, in fact, used in com¬ 
position with the Dutch kalven to signify the 
same thing. De Bo gives uitkalven synonymous 
with inkalvcn, rendering them both by the French 
t'ebouler, “ to fall crumbling down ”; while 
Mr. Mayhew himself cities afkalven, “to break 
away, to fall away, used often of the falling 
away of embankments.” The choice of the 
preposition would depend upon the point of 
view from which the speaker contemplated the 
phenomenon. It so happens that expressions 
corresponding to the Dutch uitkalven and 
af kalven have not been developed in English. 

The considerations which make us regard the 
form “calve in” as the original are, for one 
thing, that it is the earliest historically known 
to us, and is still in current use in Lincolnshire, 
where, as it appears from Mr. Peacock’s anec¬ 
dote, the figurative nature of the expression is 
distinctly understood. Then the correspond¬ 
ence with the Dutch inkalven shows that 
“ calve in ” cannot be a corruption of “ cave 
in,” to which there is no corresponding form in 
Dutch; while the corruption in the opposite 
direction, from “calve” to “cave,” is easily 
understood. H. Wedgwood. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ EMBELIF.” 

Melbourne, Victoria: Sept. 10,1887. 

In a recent letter to the Academy (October 8) 
I proposed an etymology for Chauoer’s word 
embdif, which was based on the assumption 
that Old Frenoh belie or belif was derived from 
Latin obliquue. 

This derivation is established almost beyond 
question by an analogous word belongue (pre¬ 
sumably the feminine of belong) which occurs in 
the Roman de la Rite: 

“ Autre [mirror] font diverses ymages 
Aparoir en divers estages, 

Droites, bthmguu, et enverses, 

Far compoeidons diverses.”—vv. 18370-18373. 

If it be admitted, as it assuredly must, that 
belong comes from Latin oblongut, there need 
be no further hesitation about accepting the 
derivation of belie from Latin obliquue. 

Paget Toynbee. 

[See the note in the Academy of October 8, 
where beslong=oblongue is quoted.— Ed.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Oct. SI, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” U.. by Prof. John Marshall. 

Tdxsday.Nov. l. 8 p.m. Biblloal Archaeology: “The 
Tombs at AswAn, excavated by Blr F. w. Gren¬ 
fell,” by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge; ”A Papyrus 
In the British Museum reoordmg an Egyptian 
Oracle,” by Dr. W. Pleyte; “ Hlstolre des deux 
Flllee de TEmpereur Zdnan (In Coptic:,” by Prof. 
Amdlineau. 

Thursday, Nov. 8. 8 p.m. Chemical: “ The Atomic 
Weight of Gold,” Dy Prof. Thorpe and Mr. A. P. 
Laurie; “The Interaction of Zlno and Sulphurlo 
Add,” by Messrs. M. M. Pattlsoo Muir and R H. 
Adle; “Safely Taps,” by Mr. W. A. Bhenstone; 
“Guthrie’s Oompound of Amylene with Nitric 
Peroxide,” oy Dr. A. K. Miller; “TheDehydration 
of Metalllo Hydroxides by Heat, with special Refer¬ 
ence to the Polymerisation of the Oxides and to the 
Periodic Law,” by Dr. Oamelley and Dr. J. Walker. 

8 p.m. Llnnean: “ Scars on Stem of Dammara 
robuita," by Mr. S. G. Shattook; “ Pennatullda of 
Mergul Archipelago." by Prof. A. Milne Marshall; 
“ Ferns of Northern India," by Messrs. J. G. Baker 
andC. B. Clarke. 

8 p.m. Archaeological Institute; “The Work 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund In the Spriog of 
1887,” by Mr. F. L. S. Griffith; “Antiquities In 
Brittany lately visited by the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute,” by Mr. Herbert Jones. 

Friday. Nov. 4,8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ The Muscles 
of the Human Body.” III., by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. Geologists' Association: Presidential 
Address, “Fifty Years’ Progress In British Geo¬ 
logy,” by Mr. F. W. Rudler. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ Notes on English Ety- 

| mologlee,” by Prof. Skeat. 


SCIENCE. 

FICK's HKOON8TBUCCION OF HESIOD. 

Heeiods Oedichte. By August Eiok. (Got¬ 
tingen : Vandenhoeok & Kuprecht.) 

Homes and Hesiod were the two names around 
which gathered the traditions of the earliest 
literature of cultivated Greece; and Prof. Pick’s 
successful restoration of the original Homer 
would, therefore, have been incomplete 
without a restoration of the original Hesiod. 
If bis view of the history of the Homeric text 
be correct, it follows that the Hesiodio text 
also must reveal the same history, when 
properly questioned. An examination of the 
Hesiodic poems ought not only to determine 
the origin and date of the various elements 
out of which they have arisen, but also to 
verify and illustrate the method employed by 
the critic. 

The problems presented by the text of 
Hesiod are simpler than those presented by 
the text of Homer. They have accordingly 
yielded with greater facility to the magic 
wand of comparative philology, knowledge of 
the Greek dialects, and good commonsense, 
of which Prof. Pick is master. Without 
committing myself to the acceptance of all 
his conclusions, some of which seem a little 


too fine-drawn, I must acknowledge that 
his arguments and results appear to me for 
the most part to be convincing. Though 
much, doubtless, remains to be done before all 
tbe details are finally settled, the broad lines 
have been drawn along which the future 
criticism of the Hesiodic poems must move. 
The genuine Hesiod has been separated from 
later accretions, and his original text has 
been restored. 

Pick shows that the gennine “ Theogony,” 
the date of which may be placed at the 
earliest about 675 b.c., was composed in the 
sacred dialect of Delphi, while tbe genuine 
“ Works ” were written in the Aeolic of 
Kyme. With the latter have been bound up 
three originally different poems, “ The Five 
Ages of the World,” “ The Poem on Justice 
and Wrong,” and a sort of alphabetic list of 
agricultural aphorisms. Pick ingeniously 
endeavours to prove that the “ Works ” were 
composed after the “ Theogony,” and suggests 
that the order of the Hesiodic poems should 
be: (1) the “Poem on Justice,” (2) the 
“Five Ages,” (3) the “Theogony,” and (4) 
the “Works.” These have formed the 
nucleus of a large mass of post-Hesiodio 
matter—the two introductions to the “ Theo¬ 
gony,” the description of Hades “in the 
mixed epio dialect,” and, therefore, later than 
540 b.c., and the Peasants’ Calendar in ‘ • Works 
and Days,” (vv. 448-616), which is also later 
than that date. The whole was subseqnently 
redacted with various additions and interpola¬ 
tions in the Ionic dialect, the redactor being, 
according to Pick, Kerkops of Miletos, an 
Orphic and Pythagorean. The same fate has 
thns befallen the Hesiodic poems as has 
befallen the Iliad and Odyeeey, the original 
text of each having been Ionicised about the 
time of the Ionic revolt. 

But Prof. Pick does not stop here. He 
believes he has made a discovery which will 
materially affect the future criticism of the 
epic poetry of Ancient Greece. This is the 
faot that the earlier compositions which enter 
into the Hesiodio poems all consist of a 
definite number of lines, the lines in each case 
being subdivided according to a fixed numeri¬ 
cal system. Thus the genuine “ Theogony ” 
was divided into three songs or books, each of 
which contains 144 lines, subdivided again 
into four parts, tbe number of lines in each 
part being a multiple of 18. With great 
ingenuity and considerable success Pick has 
traced the existence of a similar numerical 
system throughout the compositions which 
form the pre-ionic portion of the Hesiodio 
poems. Once convinced of the existence 
in Hesiod of this regular system of numeri¬ 
cally corresponding lines, which answers to 
the regular system of measured feet in the 
lines themselves, he has transferred his re¬ 
searches to Homer, and has found the same 
system prevailing there also. By the rejec¬ 
tion of interpolations and the assumption, 
now and then, of the loss of portions of the 
text, he points out that each of the older 
constituents of the Homeric poems - the 
“ Mesis,” the “ Oitos,” the old “ Nostos,” 
&c.—is based on a particular cipher, multiples 
of which determine the number of lines in 
the work itself as well as in its several parts. 
I confess that Pick’s conclusions upon this 
point in regard to Homer seem to me to 
require more revision than his oonolusions in 
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regard to Hesiod. To decide what is and 
what is not an interpolation is frequently a 
matter of individual taste, and the question 
sometimes arises why the critic should correct 
a linguistic error of the Ionicised text in one 
case and refuse to do so in another. 

At the end of the volume Prof. Fick sums 
up the results he has arrived at as to the 
history of the Homeric poems. The in¬ 
vention of the hexameter and the division of 
a poem into a regular number of lines were 
due to the Pierians of Olympos, whose labours 
were inherited by the Aeolic school of Asia 
Minor. To the latter belong the “Menis” 
or “Akhilleis” (about 780 b.c.), the old 
“Nostos ” of the Odyssey (about 710 bo.), 
and the enlargement of the “Menis” 
(about 700 bc), as well as the “Little 
Iliad” (600 b.c). A Kretan school had 
already come into existence, producing books 
xiv.—xvi. of the Iliad, as well as the “ Tisis ” 
and the “ Telemachy,” the latter pre-supposing 
a knowledge of the Aethiopis of Arktinos 
(660 b c.). A poet of Myrinna transferred 
the epic to Kypros, and there composed the 
“Oitos, or Doom of Troy” (about 680 bc.), 
which was followed by the “Kypria” and 
the “Hymn to Aphrodite,” and about 600 b.c. 
by the amalgamation of the “Menis” and 
“Oitos” into a single whole. The later 
“Nostos” appears to have arisen in Teos, 
where it absorbed the legend of the Argo¬ 
nauts ; while the Dorians of .Rhodes contri¬ 
buted their share to Homeric verse in the 
episode of Tlepolemos (II. v.). After 540 
b c. the old epic was transferred to Ionia, and 
finally, about 504 b.c., the Iliad and Odyssey 
were thrown into their present shape by 
Kynaithos of Khios, and the poems of Hesiod 
by Kerb ops of Miletos. Our text, however, 
goes back, not to the original Ionic redaction, 
but to an Attic redaction, like the second 
4 4 Neky ia ” in the last book of the Odyssey. It 
was, in fact, written in the old Attio alphabet, 
and we need not be surprised, therefore, if it 
is full of Attic forms. 

From these last words it will be seen that 
Prof. Fick has come to substantially the same 
conclusion as Dr. Paley. Both would refer 
the existing text of Homer to Attica, the only 
difference between them being that, whereas 
Fick ascribes the Attic recension to about 
490 b c., Paley would bring down the date 
some fifty years later. That he is justified 
in doing so he has shown by the evidence of 
Greek literature. Before the time of Plato 
there is no provable trace of acquaintance 
with our present text on the part of any 
Greek writer. 

I have left myself but little space for any 
criticisms of my own. There is one point, 
however, on which Fiok’s conclusions need 
correction. This is where they depend on the 
date of the Kimmeiian invasion of Lydia and 
Aeolis. Fick adopts the old chronology, and, 
accordingly, places the migration of Hesiod 
from Kyme about 690 b.c., and that of the 
author of the “Oitos” about 680 b.c. The 
Assyrian inscriptions, however, have shown 
that the Kimmerians could not have made 
their way to the western shores of Asia Minor 
before 670 b c., so that if the migrations of 
Hesiod and the author of the 44 Oitos ” were 
occasioned bv the Kimmerian inroad the dates 
assigned to their migrations must be slightly 
changed. 


There is yet another point to which I would 
draw attention. The cosmological system of 
the genuine 44 Theogony ” is not only of Baby¬ 
lonian origin, but has been modified by 
Phoenicians in its passage to Greece. How 
such a cosmology could have become known 
at Delphi in the seventh century before our 
era, or how it could have been embodied in 
verse by an emigrant from Kym6 whose muse 
was otherwise occupied by agriculture and 
shipbuilding, are questions which I must 
leave to others to answer. 

A. H. Satce. 


SOME BOOKS OK CHEMISTRY. 
Exercises in Quantitative Chemical Analysis. 
By W. Dittmar. (Dublin: Hodge & Co.) 
Every page of this volume reveals the practical 
acquaintance of the author with the methods 
which he describes. The collection of examples 
is rather miscellaneous and very far from com¬ 
plete, while the arrangement or succession of 
the exercises is by no means systematic. But 
Prof. Dittmar’s object has been to present a 
sufficient number and variety of typical 
examples for ohemioal drill in the quantitative 
laboratory rather than to produce an exhaustive 
treatise. There are two features of the work 
before us to which special attention should be 
called. We refer to the number of cases in 
which improved and new processes and appara¬ 
tus have been introduced by the author; and to 
the very great care which he has taken, in 
many instances by means of original work, to 
secure correct data and formulae for the 
numerous calculations involved. We should 
add that a considerable part of the volume is 
devoted to gas-analysis, the apparatus employed 
in the several operations being fully illustrated 
by woodcuts. The only serious fault we have 
to find with Prof. Dittmar is his attribution to 
Bunsen (p. 34) of the pump invented by Dr. H. 
Sprengel. The time had gone by, we hoped, 
when this injustice was possible. A few odd 
words and expressions (such as “had the kind¬ 
ness of designing for nim,” p. 95; “in the 
heat,” p. 109) are of no importance. The 
volume has been brought out in an admirable 
form and at a moderate price. 

The Owens College Course of Practical Organic 
Chemistry. By J. B. Cohen. (Macmillan.) 
Dr. Cohen describes the preparation of eighty- 
seven organic bodies in this admirably planned 
series of laboratory lessons. The directions are 
dear and concise, while the illustrative wood- 
cuts adequately represent the form and dis¬ 
position of the apparatus required in the several 
operations. An introductory chapter gives the 
preparation of pure alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
and indudes accounts of the method of 
fractional distillation and of the determination 
of boiling-points. Besides foot-notes, there are 
several pages of explanatory observations on 
the chief re-actions described in the body of the 
work. This course of lessons will be found 
very useful in laboratories where advanced 
organic chemistry is taught. We know of no 
volume of similar scope. 

Agriculture in some of its Relations with 
Chemistry. By F. H. Storer. (Sampson Low.) 
We have here two goodly volumes, together 
extending to more than 1,000 pages, and 
mainly occupied with the applications of 
chemical sdence to the art of agriculture. The 
subjects discussed are treated in forty ohapters, 
which contain the substance of the lectures 
which the author has been in the habit of 
ddivering at the Bussey Institution of Harvard 
University, Massachusetts. There is some 
lack of system in the arrangement of the 
abundant material which Mr. Storer has here 
gathered together. And there is one most 


important section of his subject which the 
author has ignored. He says practically 
nothing as to the composition and the rational 
employment in cattle-feeding of the various 
kinds of food produced on the farm. One 
looks in vain even for a single analysis of 
wheat, oats, maize, or clover. It is obvious that 
Mr. Storer’s book, whatever may be its merits 
(and they are incontestable), will not by itself 
suffice for the needs of the student of agricul¬ 
tural chemistry. 

Handworterhuch der Chemie. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. A. Ladenburg. (Breslau : Trewendt.) 
The fifth volume of this important chemioal dic¬ 
tionary (the work was commenced in 1882) is 
now nearly completed, and brings us as far as 
the letter I. The chief articles comprised in the 
384 pages before us are “ Harnsauregruppe,” 
44 Harnstoff,” “Harze,” “Hexylverbindungen,” 
“Hydrazine,” 44 Indigogruppe,” 44 Indium,” 
“Jod,” “Iridium," and “Isomerie.” With 
the single exception of the paper on 44 Resins,” 
the descriptions are eminently satisfactory, 
while due attention is given to theoreti cal con¬ 
siderations. If we may judge from the account 
of the manufacture, assay, and applications of 
indigo, the technological aspect of the sub¬ 
stances described is regarded by Dr. Ladenburg 
as of secondary importance. The list of papers 
with which each article begins is a remarkable 
feature of the work. Thus, in the artiole on 
the 44 Uric Acid Group,” with which this fifth 
volume opens, the bibliography includes no 
less than 439 separate and numbered references 
to the periodicals or other chemical works in 
which memoirs on the subject have appeared. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR. A. SIDOWICK’8 EDITION OF THE 
44 EUMKNTDE8.” 

Bournemouth: Oot >5,1887. 

It appears to me that the demand for small 
and low-priced manuals of classical texts is 
introducing the practioe of compilation which it 
is not always easy to distinguish from plagiar¬ 
ism. An editor who takes the material of his 
notes, and most, or even many, of his references 
unacknowledged from larger works, which per¬ 
haps represent the labour of a life-time, makes 
a good show of scholarship; and those who 
use his books may not know to what extent he 
is shining in borrowed plumes. Now, without 
doubt, learning and scholarship and their 
results, once published, become common pro- 

K , and every one has a legal right to make 
ise of them; still, I think that when an 
editor draws largely on the labours of another 
he should briefly acknowledge his obligations, 
and not conceal them, much less so dr ss up his 
notes as practically, and even ostentatiously, to 
ignore them. 

These remarks are suggested by the school- 
edition of the Eumenides just issued by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, bearing on 
its title the well-known name of Mr. A. Sidg- 
wick, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. On reading his notes 1 felt 
that 1 was virtually reading my own commen¬ 
tary in a new dress, and I thought that some 
notice of this “ indebtedness ” would be given 
in the preface. But, no ! All that the author 
does is to name six editions, one of them mine, 
whioh he has “ studied most carefully,” and of 
these six he gives the chief praise to Weoklein. 

There is nothing in his text materially differ¬ 
ing from mine, except that here and there he 
has adopted a reading whioh I had deliberately 
rejected. But I wish to point out, by one or 
two brief examples, the principle on whioh, as 
it seems to me, these notes are compiled. 

On 467 my note is this (on tr rsl 

vovraxQ): 41 However I may have fared, I shall 
be oontent—So Antig. 634, < t». 
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Tax>) SpSrrtt <pi\oi," Sea, Mr. Sidgwick’s note is, 
“idiomatic use for ‘howsoever I fare.’ So 
Antig. 634.” 

On 599 (W«r«i<r9,) I write : “A form of 
reduplicated aorist with a termination like 
4»»X®‘> ('ho. 759, xficpaxii, Acham. 335, 

and the Homeric k4k\v0i, rilrkaSt, StlSiBi.” Mr. 
Sidgwick : “ The form somewhat resembles the 
epic ithcXvDi, r4r\aBi, and k4k paxBi (Ach. 335).” 

On 903 (W tyt nh Kc«3r M<rieoira) my not > is: 

“ Such prayers as have for their aim a not dis¬ 
honourable victory. — Cho. 126, Ajac. 976.” 
Mr. Sidgwick: “ Such as hath regard to no 
dishonourable victory. The word is similarly 
used Cho. 126, Aias, 976.” 

On 697 (xtpurriwovvi) I remark that the 
verb means “ to wrap about one,” “ maintain,” 
and that the poet is taking the middle part 
between the parties of Cimon and Pericles. 
Mr. Sidgwick translates accordingly, “ wrap¬ 
ping round,” “maintaining”; adding that 
“ Aeschylus protests against the despot and 
anarchy.” 

Ho one who examines this manual can for a 
moment doubt that my notes have been rather 
largely drawn upon without acknowledgment. 
Indeed, I seem to see some disposition, as if to 
throw the student off his guard, to disparage 
my well-considered criticism of the text. Thus, 
in 631, where I now propose to read (in place 
of 4v& and t4 t Kfiora) rirb or partial yip yiy 
rfuTToKriKOra k4\\ut 8’ Up alvotr ttjtppotriv titStyatyr], 

“ receiving him with genial praises for having 
so excellently conducted (made his trade of) 
the affairs of the army,” Mr. Sidgwick, reject¬ 
ing my emendation ip' alrois for Up «,yoy (con¬ 
firmed as it is by alvtiy in Agam. 917), merely 
says that Up alyois is “harsh in itself[!], and 
leaves bprohnsira untranslatable.” 

In 220, where I retain rb pb ytyioBcu, with 
abuudant references to prove that yiyvtrai with 
an infinitive is perfectly good Greek and good 
sense too, he dogmatically asserts that rb pb 
yyyioBai “must be wrong,” and reads rlyteiai, 
which, he says, “ it is not a great stretch to use 
for ‘ to get payment.’ ” 

When an old hand at editing is told by a 
much younger scholar that “he must be 
wrong,” he is apt to ask if the objector has 
considered the matter in all its bearings. How¬ 
ever, my present object is merely to suggest, 
in a general way, that a somewhat extensive 
obligation to the notes of another should, in 
literary fairness and courtesy, be in some form 
specially acknowledged. I would not willingly 
do the least injustice to the independent thought 
shown in this work; but I think “appropria¬ 
tion ” should have certain recognised limits. 

F. A. Paley. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Society, to beheld on Wednesday, November 10, 
it is proposed to present to Prof. Sylvester the 
De Morgan Memorial Medal, which was awarded 
to him by the Council in June last. The retiring 
members of the Council are Prof. Cayley and 
Mr. J. M. Hill. Mr. A. Buchheim and Dr. J. 
Larmor have been nominated to fill the va¬ 
cancies for the ensuing session. 

The opening meeting of the new session of 
the Geologists’ Association will be held on 
Friday next, November 4, at 8 p.m., in the 
library of University College, London, when 
the president, Mr. F. W. Rudler, will deliver an 
address on “ Fifty Years’ Progress in British 
Geology.” 

Among the papers in the November number 
of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
—which appears this quarter rather earlier than 
usual — may be specially mentioned Capt. 
Gonder's communication on “ Hittite Eth- 
nology," and Mr. Comma's paper on the 


“ Primitive Human Horde.” Dr. George Harley 
compares the recuperative bodily power of man 
in a rude state with that in a highly civilised 
condition; Lord Ducie describes some curious 
“ flagstones ”; Mr. Reed, of the British 
Museum, writes on some stone spinning tops 
from New Guinea; Lieut. Elton communicates 
interesting notes on the Solomon Islanders; and 
Mr. Wallach has something to say about the 
Guanchos. 

Pbof. Lepsius, of Darmstadt, has written 
the first part of a treatise, entitled, Geologit von 
Deutschland, which promises to be, when com¬ 
pleted, a very convenient work of reference. It 
forms the introductory volume of a series of 
“ Handbucher zur deutschen Landes und 
Yolkskunde,” to be published by the “ Central- 
kommission fur wissenschaftliche Landeskunde 
von Deutschland.” Dr. Lepsius’s instalment 
deals with the structure of the western part of 
Germany, and is accompanied by a neatly 
coloured geological map. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A new attempt at Oriental bibliography is to 
be made in Germany, in continuation of the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of Friederici (1876 to 1883) 
and the Literaturblatt fiir Orientalische Phi- 
lologie (which closed with last year). It will be 
under the general editorship of Prof. August 
Muller, of Eonigsberg, assisted by a numerous 
staff; and it wul be published by Reuther, of 
Berlin. 

The Old Irish Glosses at Wurzburg and 
Carlsruhe, edited with a Translation and Gloss- 
arial Index by Whitley Stokes, is the title of a 
volume which has just been published by the 
London Philological Society (Triibner). This 
part, which consists of 352 pages octavo, con¬ 
tains only the glosses and translation; so 
the Glossarial Index is still to appear. The 
glosses are found, we are told, in four Latin 
MSS. of the ninth century; and those in three 
of them have already been published by 
Zimmer, but “ so incompletely and inaccur¬ 
ately,” so Mr. Stokes thinks, “as to render a 
revised edition desirable.” Moreover, Zimmer’s 
edition, unless we are mistaken, contains no 
translation. 

The China branoh of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is doing most useful work, and its 
Journal (Triibner) invariably contains articles 
of importance and interest. The present 
number is no exception to this rule. It opens 
with an article on the family names of China, 
by Mr. Giles, in which the origin of each name 
is given so far as is possible. In some cases the 
record goes back to the time of Yii (2205- 
2197 B c.) and many of the entries contain matter 
of great ethnological interest. The second 
article is on the “ Manohu Relations with 
Tibet,” by Mr. E. H. Parker. This is evidently 
a translation, though we are not told of what 
work it is a version. At all events it will be 
gratefully received by Mr. Robert Gordon and 
the geographers who follow him, since it states 
in the most unequivocal terms that the Yaru- 
tsangpu is an upper portion of the Irrawaddy. 
A justly appreciative notice or the life and 
labours of the late Alexander Wylie follows, 
and is succeeded by some reviews; in one of 
which Mr. Giles, in the spirit of a lenient fellow- 
worker, criticises Dr. Legge’s edition of Fa- 
hien’s travels. The number concludes with a 
paper on Corea read before the society by Mr. 
Carles, and the council’s report. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspbue Socibtt.— ( Saturday , Oet . 1 .) 
John Taylob, Esq., president, In the chair.—At this 
meeting, the first of the thirteenth session, Mr. 
Taylor, the outgoing president, gave an address on 


“The Positive Evidence that Shakspere wrote his 
own Plays.” Mr. Taylor reviewed the contem¬ 
porary allusions to Shakspere, beginning with 
Greene and Chettle, and others, going on to Meres 
in 1598, and to many in the Reign of James I. 
With reference to the alleged authorship of Bacon, 
it was impossible to believe that the author of the 
Novum Organon could have written “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Baoon’s genius was analytic; 
Shakspere’6 was sympathetic. Commentators 
agree that the author of the plays was altogether 
ignorant of the Greek language. Baoon’s writings 
are saturated with Greek learning. The classical 
errors of name and characteristic which exist in 
the plays would have been impossible to Bacon. 
The first collected edition of the plays was pub¬ 
lished seven years after Shakspere’s death by 
Heminge and Oondell, his personal friends, whose 
expressions in the dedication are so genuine that 
they must be accepted as trustworthy, and the idea 
of fraud must be completely set aside. Muoh other 
contemporary evidence was brought forward, all 
regarding Shakspere as the unquestioned author of 
the plays. The parallelisms by which Mrs. Henry 
Pott seeks to support the theory would bo fatal to 
the cause, so weak and strained are they. Many 
of these were cited in detail, and the Warwick¬ 
shire allusions in the plays brought forward.—Mrs. 
C. I. Spencer was elected president for the session, 
when the following are to be considered: “ The 
Taming of the Shrew," “ Every Man in His 
Humour,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Thomas, Lord Cromwell,” "Much Ado about 
Nothing,” “Antonio and Mellida,” Poems and 
Sonnets, “ Antonio's Revenge.” The hon. secre¬ 
tary (9 Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol) will be 
grateful for any magazine articles, newspaper 
scraps, or anything else to add to the society’s 
library. 

( Saturday , Oet. 88.) 

Mas. C. I. Spencbb, president, in the chair.—“ The 
Taming of the Shrew ” was the play for considera¬ 
tion. A paper by Miss Louisa Mary Davies was 
read, entitled “ A Ten Minutes’ Twitter on Two 
Tender Topics.” Miss Davies thought Katharina 
had been unfairly dealt with by author and critic. 
Her temperament had been misjudged by the 
terms applied to her from the beginning. She 
suffered from contact with her sister's lymphatic 
mood. A superhuman meekness places ordinary 
mortals at a horrible disadvantage. No lady of 
birth and education could patiently submit to such 
a wooing as that with which Fetruchio opens his 
suit; and the systematic course of insult, mockery, 
and starvation to which he afterwards subjects her 
would not in real life attain the result given in the 
play, for since the world began no man ever won 
his wife’s loving submission by treating her like 
a dangerous wild beast.—Hr. P. A. Daniel’s 
“ Time Analysis ” of the play was read, and also 
a part of Mr. Albert R. Frey's recent paper on 
“ 'The Taming of a Shrew,’ and ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew.’ ” 

Hellenic Socibty. —( Thursday , Oet. 80.) 

E. Maunde Thompson, Esc , vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. A. S. Murray on 
“Two Vases from Cyprus, now in the British 
Museum.” These were recently found on the site 
of the ancient Marion and were clearly of Athenian 
manufacture. The first was an axabastos with 
female figures drawn in fine black lines on a 
creamy surface. It bore the signature of Pasiades, 
a painter not previously known. The second vase 
was an Athenian lekvthos, with red figures on a 
black ground, but with accessories of white colour 
and gilding. The subject was Oedipus putting an 
end to the Sphinx, and the figures represented 
were Oedipus, the Sphinx, Athena, Apollo, Eastor, 
Polydeukes, and Aeneas—the three last named 
being subordinate and possibly typical of Oedipus’s 
companions and helpmates. Mr. Murray fixed the 
date of the vase at about 370 b.c. —Mr. Cecil Smith 
urged the undertaking of further excavations in 
Cypius, when such Athenian vases were beginning 
to be found there.—After further remarks by Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd and Mr. Thacker Clarke, an abstract 
was read of a paper by Mr. E. L. Hicks, on a 
Thastan decree found last year by Mr. Bent. Mr. 
Hicks considered the decree to refer to the revolu¬ 
tion at Thasos in 411 ».o. described by Thuoydldos 
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(viit, 64). The foil text, with Hr. Hicks's restora¬ 
tion and commentary, will appear in the next 
number of the Journal of BeUtnio Btudiet. —Mr. 
Bent gave an aoconnt of the finding of the stone. 
—Hr. Cope Whitehonse exhibited a fragment of 
an uncial HS. of Demosthenes found in the 
Fayoum, and dwelt upon the importance of 
investigating the district thoroughly before it was 
injured by irrigation works. 

New Shaxspere Bociett.— {Friday, Oet . SI.) 
Dk. F. 3 . Furmyalx., director, in the chair.—The 
chairman read a paper on " Henley-in-Arden, 
Stratford-on-Avon—Shakrpere’s Country,” being 
notes on his reoent stay in Henley-in-Arden, ana 
visits thence to Temple Grafton, Bidford, Feb- 
worth, Marston, Wixford, Stratford, and Kenil¬ 
worth, where he was enabled, by the assistance of 
Dr. Atkinson, to get an idea of the place as it was 
before its destruction in the Civil Wan, and which 
the exhibition of contemporary prints, Ac., helped 
the meeting to realise.—Mr. S. Lee (hon. tress.) 
read a paper by the Bev. H. C. Beeching, entitled 
‘‘Notes on certain Criticisms on the ' Merchant of 
Venice,’ ” dealing first with the a priori criticisms 
of Gervinus, and his theory of the play as “ the 
relation of man to property,” which did not stand 
careful comparison with the facts, being subtle 
enough, bat hopelessly wrong. Mr. Beeching then 
dealt with Prof. Dowden's theory of Antonio’s 
melancholy, which he was qnite unable to accept; 
and passed on to Mr. R. G. Moulton’s study of 
Bhakspere’s dramatic art in the play, where Mr. 
Moulton appeared to be in error in his account of 
the materials of the play—in speaking, for in¬ 
stance, of two stories, the “ Cruel Jew,” and the 
“ Heiress and the Caskets,” and placing them in 
apposition, whereas there was no story of the 
‘‘ Heiress and the Caskets ” ; and in his character 
of Antonio, and other points. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at redooed price* (Bufft-avion, Chroma*, 
and Oleograph*), haodaimely framed. Everyone about to pnrehaae picture* 
■hoald pay a vlalt. Very *aiUble for wedd ng aod Christmas presents.— 
Gao. Rem, IIS, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge- 


Dalmatia, the Quamero, and Istria, with Cet- 

tigne in Montenegro and the Island of 

Grado. By T. G. Jackson. In 3 vols. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Ms. Jackson has conferred a great boon upon 
all who are interested in early Christian 
architecture by the publication of .these 
valuable and charming volumes. The dis¬ 
tricts into which his architectural investiga¬ 
tions carried him are evidently not well 
adapted for the visit of an ordinary tourist; 
and readers who enjoy the fruit of the accom¬ 
plished author’s labour feel a reposeful and 
grateful sense of the discomforts which he 
has endured on their behalf and has described 
so pleasantly. 

The history of the country on the east side 
of the Adriatic is, comparatively speaking, 
little known. Mr. Jackson has taken great 
pains to elucidate it by reference to original 
authorities. Nearly half of his first volume 
is devoted to the general history of Dalmatia, 
tracing it through the Romans, Byzantines, 
Huns, Venetians, Tnrks, and Austrians. In 
the earlier parts of the history he has fallen 
somewhat into the style of Gibbon, while 
“ vanished Fromona ” and “ Roman Narona ” 
show that he has also sat at the feet of a 
more recent master. In addition to this 
general view of the history, which to some 
extent giveB the impression of overcrowding, 
Mr. Jackson prefaoes his visit to each place of 
importance by a little rdtwni of its story; 
and these puts of his book ue interesting 
and useful, not infrequently having a direct 


bearing on the architectural details which 
follow. In many oases the narrative has a 
special interest for the present generation, 
which has witnessed stirring events in those 
regions. Some readers will learn for the first 
time that the present gallant Prince of Monte¬ 
negro represents a hereditary line (from uncle 
to nephew) of archiepiscopal princes, his 
unde and predecessor being the first of the 
family to decline to take orders. 

Everyone will naturally tarn to Spalsto 
first, for it seems to be allowed on all aides 
that under the hands of Diocletian’s Greek 
architect the germs of the post-classical styles 
of architecture were laid there. 

“The palace of Spalato marks the era when 
the old art died in giving birth to the new. 
The date of Diocletian’s building is from 
284 to 305. Of tiie architecture of the next 
five centuries Dalmatia has not a single perfect 
example remaining. In Istria and Friuli, how¬ 
ever, the continuity of examples is better pre¬ 
served, the irruptions of the barbarians having 
been less disastrously destructive there than on 
the eastern side of the Adriatic. At Parenzo 
still stands the magnificent basilica of Euphra- 
sius, built between 535 and 543. At Grado the 
duomo of Elias was completed between 571 and 
586, and we may still admire the wondrous 
pavements and grieve over the shattered capitals 
of the original building. The magnificent 
basilica of S. Maria di Canneto at Pola has 
unhappily disappeared, and its rich columns of 
marble and Oriental alabaster must be looked 
for at Venice, but at Trieste there are still 
some remains of early Byzantine uchitecture 
in the apse of the church of S. Giusto (i. 207). 

So far as the Roman work at Spalato is 
concerned, Mr. Jackson does not profess to 
add much to the magnificent folio of Adam 
(published in 1764, when the modern name 
of Aspalathns was still spelled Spalatro) : 
but on the Christianised temple of Jupiter in 
the palace, now the Duomo, we learn much 
that is of great interest. His view of the 
circular interior of this externally hexagonal 
temple, with its eight free pillars above and 
eight below supporting the two entablatures, 
is beautiful. Another plate is devoted to the 
pulpit of marble and limestone standing on 
six pillars, whose capitals Mr. Jackson knows 
“nothing in romanesque art to surpass in 
point of technical execution and ingenuity of 
design ’’ (ii. 44). Though this ornament is 
purely romanesque, Mr. Jackson imagines it 
to be of the earlier part of the thirteenth 
century, from the analogy of the great doors, 
to which we shall refer later. The early 
work in Dalmatia is Byzantine, but 

“ with the Hungarian conquest the last thread 
which bound Dalmatia to the Byzantine empire 
was snapped. Dalmatian art took a fresh 
departure, especially in those cities which were 
most constantly subject to Hungarian rule. Its 
direction veered round from east to west, from 
Byzantine to romanesque, and in a great 
measure to that form of romanesque which 
prevailed north of the Alps rather than that of 
Italy. . . . The architecture of Hungary down 
to the Tartar invasion was governed by the 
example of the great romanesque churches of 
Austria and Carinthia just across the frontier. 
.... A great period of rebuilding followed the 
re-establishment of law and order, but the 
artists were still foreigners .... not only from 
Germany, bat also from France, where by this 
time gothic architecture was fully developed. 
The architecture of Hungary, after the middle 


of the thirteenth century, was gothic” (ii. 
153-55). 

We have a useful warning against supposing 
romanesque in one country to be of the same 
date as romanesque in another: 

“ In France and England round-arched gave 
way to pointed architecture at the end of tbe 
twelfth century. In Germany the new ideas 
took root more slowly; bnt gothic architecture 
began to supersede romanesque about 1230 or 
1240. In Italy churches arose between 1220 and 

1300 at Assisi, Venice.and Florence, in 

which Italian gothic reached its fullest develop¬ 
ment ; but in Dalmatia we find the people con¬ 
tentedly working on at romanesque archi¬ 
tecture through the whole of the thirteenth and 
well into the fourteenth century ” (i. 217). 

Mr. Jackson’s treatment of the great cam¬ 
panile at Spalato, both in his plates and in 
the letterpress, is very valuable. Many of 
its ornaments are copied from those of Dio¬ 
cletian’s work, in the midst of which it stands. 
The campanile is throughout thoroughly 
romanesque, and that, too, of an early type, 
though began thirty years later than the 
angel choir at Lincoln, and barely finished 
when Brunelleschi commenced his dome at 
Florence. There is another lovely campanile 
at Arbe, “ the city of campaniles.” It is 
to be wished that it had entered into Mr. 
Jackson’s plan to treat the general question 
of the romanesque campanile, with special 
reference to its early appearance in the Britiah 
Isles and to the source of its appearance in 
Italy, &c. 

The magnificent romanesque Duomo of 
Trail, finished throughout in one style between 
1206 and 1251, receives like adequate treat¬ 
ment. The west doorway is beautiful beyond 
description; and though Mr. Jackson’s plate 
gives rather the general charm than the 
marvellous details, it far excels other represen¬ 
tations in one important particular—namely, 
the presentment of the great lion, on which 
Adam stands, on the south side, than which 
nothing could be finer. The exterior generally 
is very good—a usual contrast between Dal¬ 
matian and Italian churches- In connexion 
with this beautiful church Mr. Jackson gives 
a valuable description of the Hungarian church 
of Jak, which it greatly resembles. As in a 
large number of cases, Mr. Jackson is here on 
ground already occupied by Eitelberger. 

To turn to the remains of earlier periods, 
at Salona Mr. Jackson conducted a careful 
exploration of the great basilica, only recently 
excavated, 135 feet long from narthex to 
apse, with an unexplained apsidal building 
stretching forty-five feet beyond the apse, and 
an additional aisle and three large apsidal 
chapels on the north side. The enclosed choir 
in the nave was only eight and a half feet 
wide, and on the east of it the basilica was 
strangely cut in two by a solid wall three 
feet thick, pierced by five small doorways. 
In the apse is the saroophagus of a chor- 
episcopus. Mr. Jackson remarks that this 
title and office are said not to be older than 
450; the ordinary books Btate that the name 
is found for the first time in the canons of 
Anoyra, a.d. 314, and that the office had 
a considerably earlier origin. The ground 
within and around the site is fall of sar¬ 
cophagi. It is to be hoped that the makers 
worked in the spirit which Theodoric im¬ 
pressed upon the marble-cutter to whom he 
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gave the monopoly at Ravenna—“ Do not let 
a relative be forced to the alternative of 
wasting his substance in funeral expenses or 
else throwing the body of his dear one into a 
well” (Hodgkin, Oassiod., p. 207). 

At Zara, among much else that is of 
great interest, we have the account of an 
iovestigation which may fairly be called 
an important discovery. S. Donato, a 
round church in connexion with the 
cathedral church of 8. Anastasia at Zara, is 
said by Constantine Forphyrogenitns (about 
A.n. 950) to have had another church above 
it- The interior effect is much like that of 
the Holy Sepulchre Church, Cambridge. The 
piers are lighter and loftier, and the radius 
is greater by about seven feet; the circular 
ambulatory is about the same width in the 
two. The probable date of 8. Donato is 
about 812. Mr. Jackson says : 

“ I penetrated a dense net-work of courts and 
houses to the south of the church, and by 
hunting in cellars and mounting to attics suc¬ 
ceeded in tracing walls four feet thick form¬ 
ing a square building of the full height 
of the double-storied aisle. This building 
had no opening to the church on the ground 
floor except by [one doorway] . . ., but 
on the upper floor it evidently opened to 
the gallery or triforium by two pairs of arohes 
. . . This made a large addition [some forty- 
five feet long with an average breadth of twenty 
feet] to the area of the upper story, and 
rendered it worthy to be described as another 
church over the first ” (i., 255). 

It is pleasant to find Mr. Jackson decidedly 
in favour of the earlier date (about 543) of 
the great basilica of Euphrasius at Parenzo. 
It is complete in all its features—an octagonal 
baptistery, then an atrium, then the church, 
the north and south walls of the church and 
atrium running in a straight line 183 feet 
long. The interior width is about 58 feet. 
The columns of the atrium are of marble, 
taken from some classical building; but the 
capitals are Byzantine, and as like the 
capitals at 8. Vitale in Ravenna as they could 
well be. The exterior of the great western 
wall and gable, above the roof of the ambula¬ 
tory of the atrium, have been covered with 
glass mosaics, of which portions remain. Of 
the interior it must suffice to say that it is 
11 inferior in size alone to the great Ravenna 
basilicas, in beauty of execution it is quite 
their equal.” “ The magnificent mosaic at 
the east may challenge comparison with those 
of 8. Apollinare in Classe and 8. Vitale.” 
“ Mass is said at ” the high altar in the 
Duomoof Parenzo “ from the eastern side, the 
priest standing behind it with his faoe towards 
the congregation, according to antique usage” 
(iii. 327). The same is true of the Duomo of 
Ravenna; but owing to the great size of the 
altar there the effect is that of the chapter 
having their own celebration in their own 
part of the church, using the east side of the 
great altar as a matter of convenience. 

We must leave untouched the Duomo of 
Aquileja, with its vast width of 95 feet from 
aisle wall to aisle wall, and its vast length 
of 160 feet of nave arcade, a Gothic interior 
with arcades of pointed arohes on the site of 
an ancient basilica, to say a few words on the 
bonus louche of Mr. Jackson’s book, the Duomo 
of Grado. This is a great basilica, about 
120 feet long and 65 wide, of the type of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna and the 


Euphrasian basilica at Parenzo. At Grado 
alone, of all the great basilicas, is sufficient 
of the old pavement left to show how 
glorious these pavements were. The colours 
and patterns will bear comparison with the 
most beautiful Roman mosaic pavements. 
And among the patterns are square spaces 
with inscriptions, one recording the restora¬ 
tion of the church (570-580), the others record¬ 
ing the donations of various portions of the 
pavement—the deputy Count Palatine gives 
200 feet, four servants of Buphemia give 
100 feet, and so on. Besides the Duomo, 8. 
Maria delle Grazie is a beautiful little Byzan¬ 
tine church six bays long, abounding in frag¬ 
ments of mosaic pavements with inscriptions, 
knot-work slabs, &c. 

Dalmatia can claim to possess at least two 
of the smallest churches in the world, in¬ 
cluding the smallest cathedral. Many persons 
will remember the surprise with which they 
saw for the first time the very small dimen¬ 
sions of the mausoleum of Galla Placidia; but 
still the distance between the extremities of 
the two arms of the cross is 40 feet. The 
round church at Cambridge is nearly 23 feet 
from core to core of the pillars, and 41 feet 
from wall to wall. The chancel of Bradford- 
on-Avon is 13 feet by 10, and the porch is 
10 feet by 10J- The porch of Monk wear- 
mouth is 11£ feet square. 8. Croce, at 
Kona (about the same latitude as Ravenna), 
which used to be the oathedral, is a cruciform 
church with a central dome. The dome is 
about 9 feet across, the nave is 8 feet long, 
the arms and the chancel are rather shorter, 
total interior length 25 feet; the width of the 
nave is less than 9 feet. The church of 8. 
Nioolo, a mile off, is still smaller. The 
chancel is 5 feet long, the nave and arms 4£ 
feet, total length 19£ feet; the doorway is 
3 feet wide, and occupies nearly half the 
interior width; it is 5 feet 8£ inches high. 
But that these dimensions are too small for 
large sarcophagi we might have taken this to 
be a mausoleum. The ground plans of these 
and many other Dalmatian churches are not 
apsidal at the extremities, but square. The 
corners are rounded off inside by “squinches,” 
and the curved wall thus formed carries a 
semi-dome. 

Mr. Jackson’s drawings of many of the 
beautiful examples of metal work in the 
treasuries of the churches he visited are a 
notable feature of bis book. The pastoral 
staff of Archbishop Valaresso at Zara (1460) 
and of Bishop Patrizio at Lesina (1520), 
the chalices at Zara and Mezzo, the crosses, 
lamps, and five-bread-platter, at Savina, the 
statuette and reliquary of 8. Biagio at Ragusa, 
the ostensorio at Ossero—these and many 
others deserve more than a passing mention 
at our hands. The greatest works are pro¬ 
bably the casket of St. Christopher at Arbe 
(twelfth century) and the ark of 8. Simeone 
at Zara (1380). On the cover of the former 
Mr. Jackson shows a quadruped on each side 
of our Lord, instead of the lion and eagle of 
his letter-press. Eitelberger—as his way is 
—brings together in his drawing the best side 
of the casket and the best portion of the lid, 
which makes it difficult to compare his draw¬ 
ing with Mr. Jackson’s; neither seems to 
support Mr. Jackson’s remark that an arrow 
shot at St. Christopher has put out the eye of 
the king. The woodwork is another remark¬ 


able feature of the churches and of the book 
alike. The great doors of Guvina at Spalato 
(1214) “ are among the earliest as well as the 
finest specimens of mediaeval woodwork in 
existence.” Here, again, Eitelberger puts 
the best borders to the best panels. The 
great doors of 8. Sabina at Rome are probably 
very much earlier than these, and the subjects 
are finer; and, speaking from a recollection of 
some years ago, the knotwork borders on the 
doors of St. Mary in the Capitol at Cologne are 
more varied and ingenious. Some of Mr. 
Jackson’s drawings of woodwork are lovely— 
e q., the choir stalls at Zara. In his drawing 
of the choir stalls at Spalato he differs from 
Eitelberger in the pattern half hid by the 
seat, giving two concentric circumferences un¬ 
broken where Eitelberger makes the larger 
circumference break off and go to form the 
inner, as at Monasterboice in Ireland and in 
many Anglian examples. The divergence 
between the two artists comes to its height 
in the baldacchino at Arbe, where the two 
drawings are irreconcilable, even after full 
allowance for Eitelberger’s habit. No doubt 
the later artist has corrected the earlier. 

Certain remains of early work in the dis¬ 
tricts visited by Mr. Jackson make their 
appearance now and again in an isolated 
manner in his book. He does not draw atten¬ 
tion to their remarkable interest as bearing 
on early work in the British Isles and in 
Rome. These are the sculptured slabs and 
fragments of marble posts covered with inter¬ 
lacing work, which he found in several of the 
earliest buildings. Yorkshire, Durham, and 
other northern counties are full of beautiful 
work of this kind; but a far closer parallel 
is to be found in Rome, where there are 
very many slabs or pieces of slabs and pillars, 
between which and the fragments shown by 
Mr. Jaokson there is practically no difference 
at all. At S. Sabina there is a slab superior 
to anything Mr. Jackson shows; but, except 
in that respect, it might have been cut by the 
same artist. The south elbow of the patri¬ 
archal chair at Grado is the best piece of 
interlacing work shown; indeed, at first sight, 
it looks as if it had come out of the book of 
Durrow, or was a copy of a lovely little slab 
in the vestry at Monkwearmouth. In the 
Tabularium at Rome there is a fragment with 
the same clever pattern, except that the 
continuous lines which form semicircles and 
diameters travel a little more independently. 
A fragment at Spalato has the same pattern 
as a white marble post lying in the Forum 
below the temple of Faustina; and there is 
the same pattern on shafts at Leeds and 
Brompton. Eitelberger shows another Spalato 
slab, with a great circle of interlacing bands, 
symmetrical foliage in the Bpandrils, and 
a pentalpba within the circle. At S. Maria 
in Trastevere is a slab with the same foliage, 
the same great circle, and an approximation 
to the pentalpha; but in other respects it is 
far more elaborate. At Muggia Vecchia there 
is a post in situ, as part of a screen, cut into 
a spherical ball at the top. The same post, 
practically, is lying in the Forum in the 
Basilica Julia. Under one of the arohes of 
the Colosseum, as risers of steps in the Colos¬ 
seum and in the garden of St. Andrew’s, built 
into the wall in the vestibule of the Santi 
Apoetoli and in the atrium of the Quattro 
Santi Incoronati, in the doisters of the Lateran 
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and of S. Lorenzo foori le Hum, and especi¬ 
ally—among many other places not named— 
in the vestibule and. entrance of S. Maria in 
Trastevere, these slabs and posts are found in 
Rome. Taken in connexion with Mr. Jack¬ 
son’s Dalmatian fragments, and the abundant 
similar fragments at Torcello, Murano, &o., they 
show the uniformity with which the Western 
Christian churches of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries were equipped with this 
ornamentation, the origin of which is still 
a vexed question. They show, also, the 
closeness of the link between Northumbrian 
Anglia and Italian art. The Anglian work 
differs from the Italian and Dalmatian work 
in one important particular among others—its 
interlacements are not made up of isolated 
figures linked together, as in the southern 
work. The northern artist devoted himself 
to making his bands continuous; the southern 
artist linked together rhombuses with re¬ 
entering curvilinear sides, or Latin crosses 
with narrow limbs, or other more irregular 
symmetrical figures, and thus produced the 
effect of continuous interlacement. The ex¬ 
planation of the difference seems to be that 
the southern artist copied slavishly from 
classical work. Grado contains the problem 
in its chair and the solution in its pavement. 
In the pavement it was desired to have frequent 
variety of colour; and so, instead of making 
one long band do its own interlacing, they 
linked together rhombuses of blue, green, red, 
and black bands. The marble-cutter copied 
their patterns, made up of isolated figures; 
the Anglian put his soul into the work, and 
developed the ideas of endlessness and eternity. 

In the amphitheatre at Pola Mr. Jackson 
found that the windows of the towers, of 
imperial Roman date, have curious stone 
traceries, pierced through upright slabs. 
This he believes to have been the origin of 
the pierced stone shutters which served as 
windows in the early Istrian and Dalmatian 
churches, e.g., Zara, 8. Lorenzo in Pasenatico, 
and Grado. This last example (iii. 420) is 
as though one of the Ravenna perforated 
screens had been taken to fill a window. 
There can be no doubt that the bronze and 
marble screens of imperial Rome were the 
origin of the choir screens of which so many 
fragments remain, and similar screens were 
used for windows. Prof. Middleton took me, 
a few months ago, to see two—-copies in 
marble of the horse-shoe bronze screen—yet 
in situ at S. Martino ai Monti and the 
Quattro Santi Incoronati. The same thing 
in bronze, with Latin crosses further “ can¬ 
celling ” the openings, still forms the window 
of the confessio at 8. Apollinare in Classe. 
Built into the cloister wall at 8. Lorenzo 
fuori is a large piece of elaborate interlace¬ 
ment, semicircular at the head and rect¬ 
angular below, 4£ feet by 5£. Among the 
interlacements are six circular orifices—pro¬ 
bably the openings for light in one of the 
seventh-century windows of the church. In 
Barnack Church (Northants) there is a pre- 
Norman window filled with a slab pierced to 
form the interlacement of two circles with a 
band. It is curious that Bede, in speaking of 
the glass at Monkwearmouth in 684, says it 
was used ad cancsliandas tcclesias fenestras, 
the idea of “ putting screens in the windows ” 
being apparently familiar to him. 

Mr. Jackson has taken great pains to repro -1 


dace accurately the inscriptions found in some 
of the churches, many of which are given by 
Eitelberger. For the most part he does not 
enter upon translation. It would be interest¬ 
ing to learn his view of the inscription of 
Handegis at Pola (857), where it is tempting 
to suggest clee for else (iii. 295, 813). 

Mr. Jackson’s architectural training renders 
him a delightful guide in the ornamentation 
of the capitals of pillars. One feature he 
thinks peculiar to Dalmatia—a half leaf, half 
roll. At Grandson, however, where so much 
that is startling is to be found, there are 
leaves with a spiral scroll at the head of one 
half. G. F. Beowite. 


THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Tub Scottish Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours has not invited contributions from the 
general art-public to its present exhibition at 
Glasgow, as was the case in some former years, 
but has confined its display exclusively to 
work by its own numbers. The society, how¬ 
ever, includes all the best water-colour painters 
of the North; and, though among these Sir 
William Douglas, Mr. G. W. Johnstone, and 
Mr. A Melville, are unrepresented on the 
present occasion, the exhibition is fairly 
illustrative of the condition of the art in Scot¬ 
land. As usual in Glasgow exhibitions, the in¬ 
fluence of foreign aims and foreign ways of art is 
abundantly visible. It appears in a somewhat 
exaggerated form in the two blottesque pro¬ 
ductions of Mr. J. Crawhali, and, with more 
fruitful results, in the contributions of Mr. J. 
Patterson. The most important work that 
the latter artist sends is a river-scene with a 
comer of grass starred with marguerites, and 
a clump of alder trees overlooking quiet water 
in which the sky is mirrowed in deepest 
blue—a subject marked by style, inspired by a 
definitely artistic aim, and treated with an 
effective breadth of touch. 

Mr. W. MacTaggart sends several of his free 
and spirited renderings of sea. The “ Dulse 
Gatherers,” seems a little black and opaque in 
its foreground passages; but another sea-piece, 
the “Bathers,” rendering a sober effect of 
light, with tiny figures of children plunging 
in the water and bending to catch the shore¬ 
ward sweep of the waves, is excellent for 
freedom of handling and sense of motion. The 
artist, however, is essentially a painter of high- 
pitched sunlight—as such unrivalled among 
Scottish artists. He is at his best in “ A Sunny 
Shore,” with the ripple and the softly shifting 
hues of its waves swallowed up towards the 
right in the white splendour of a space of 
intensest sunshine, and its “ beached Jmargent 
of the sea” where a pair of children recline 
among the white sand and richly tinted rack. 
The president of the sooiety, Mr. F. Powell, 
shows several of his warmly toned and 
scrupulously finished sea-pieces; and Mr. W. 
Hole attains a certain impressiveness (sugges¬ 
tive of Dor6 in the towering masts and out¬ 
spread breadth of black sails) in his “Lost at 
Sea ”—a subject which would have gained by 
greater attention to form, and greater truth 
of tone and lighting in the space of nearer 
water. 

We can name no Scottish water-colour-painter 
whose work is fresher or more vigorous than that 
of Mr. Tom Scott, who exhibits an “ Autumnal 
Landscape—Near Earlston ”—one of those sub¬ 
jects of uncommon size and importance to 
which he has recently been devoting himself. 

It shows a stretch of south-country landscape- 
fields and running brook for foreground, 
with beyond a few cottages, with their 
hayricks and sheltering trees, gathered 


at the base of a grassy hill that slopes upw* 
to the left. The leafage and herbage 
only touched and slightly mellowed by autunc 
and the effect is one of clearest atmospbe 
showing the details of the landscape and of t 
cloud-forms above with a precision that dc 
not entirely escape a touch of hardness a: 
rigidity.. The same artist’s “Road Bit 
Capri ” is a pleasing example of the delica 
yet crisp handling and the brilliant colourii 
of his smaller Italian subjects. Mr. R. 
Nisbet shows several quiet, well-considert 
little landscapes. Among Mr. D. Murray's drav 
ings are various subjects sketched in Brittany 
and Mr. R. W. Allan attains telling contrail 
in the flickering points of light that play ovi 
his dark-clad groups of peasants pacing tl 
broad square of Middleburgh or groupe 
beneath the shadows of the lofty west front c 
Rouen. The examples of still-life indue 
several flower-pieces by Mr. R. Herdmar 
precise in their rendering of form and effectiv 
in their brilliant colouring. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GOMMB’S “ ROMANO-BRITISH EE Mil .VS.” 

Barnes, 8.W.: Oct. *4, law. 

I am sure we shall all be pleased to have Mr. 
Haverfield’s list of omissions from my book : 
because this, together with my book, will 
supply a complete index of Roman remains 
recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine for 138 
years, and this is surely a boon. But I cannot 
help suggesting that it would have been better 
for students if I could have seen the list before 
the second volume was printed off so that I 
could then have included the omissions in my 
appendix, instead of waiting for a second edi¬ 
tion. No one knows better than myself how 
almost impossible it is not to miss some of the 
paragraphs of two or three lines in the 240 
volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and I 
venture to hope that my sins do not much 
exceed this limit. Mr. Haverfield was kind 
enough, a short time since, to send me a proof 
of his intended review, containing some speci¬ 
mens of my omissions. Some of these he will 
find in the appendix to vol. ii.; others are 
marked for my numismatic volume; and others, 
being reports of meetings of learned societies 
having their own special publications, are, of 
course, not included in my reprint. 

Mr. Haverfield is kind enough to say a word 
of appreciation of my single-handed labour. 
May I add that, although I know full well my 
work is not perfect, yet I believe it presents a 
faithful summary of all the principal contents 
of the original. More than this I cannot hope 
to obtain without a degree of labour which 
would be out of all proportion to the results. 

G. L. Gojoce. 


Liverpool: Oat. U, l«r. 

I can corroborate Mr. Haverfield’s remarks 
upon these volumes. Though we are indebted 
to Mr. Gomme for the conception of the idea 
of republishing the extracts, I fear that they 
must be called practically useless from the 
large number of omissions. One or two I would 
like to mention, as they are of importance, and 
possibly a reference to the London journals of 
the day may throw some light upon them. 

The first is a Roman tesselated pavement 
bearing an inscription found in Little St. 
Helen’s, London, August 15, 1733 (Gent. Mag. 
1733, p. 346). This is, so far as I can remem¬ 
ber, the earliest antiquarian item of news given 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The second is an inscribed Roman sarc¬ 
ophagus with a skeleton and vase of ooins, 
&o., found at Leyton, near Haokney (Gent. Mag. 
1783, p. 899). ^ 
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The third is an inscribed Roman vessel found 
W, in excavating for the foundations of Cam- 
ajL bridge gaol in 1802 (Gent. Mag. Nov., 1802, 
lospfe. PP- 1000-1001 and PL ii. Fig. 1). The remains 
nd.jj of the inscription are given, but in the 
Ij. :, Gentleman’i Magazine they are very unsatiafac- 
Inas s tory. W. Thompson Watkin. 
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“ JACOB ” AND “ JOSEPH ” IN THB INSCBIPTION 
OF THOTHME8 III. 

Fails: Oct *, 1887 . 

In reference to the articles published of late 
in the Academy on the proposed identification 
of the names of Iadkab-aar and Iaiap-ar 
(mentioned in the list of the vanquished nations 
of Thothmes III.) with the Biblical tribes or 
families of Jacob and Joseph, it may be well to 
refer readers of the Academy to the opinion 
of the late Vicomte de Rouge on this subject. 
That eminent Egyptologist analysed the names 
of the second list in his excellent memoir, pub¬ 
lished in the Revue Archeol«gique of 1861, under 
the title of “ Etude sur divers Monuments du 
regne de Toutmee III.” The following are the 
passages which bear upon the two names in 
question: 

“ Jaiap-ar. La finale ar nous est connne comme 
correspondent & bs. L’adoption da 1'exception 
p pour 3 est id forces, car on reeonnait imme- 
diatement le radical 2^' habitare —: d’ofc Is nom 
parfaitemsnt rfigulier aabitatie da, oom> 

po*6 exactement comma (I, Paralip., 4,17) 

•tdu patru. O’est un nom tout k fait analogue k 
celui de Bethel” (p. 56, No. 77 of the 

separate extract). 

“ Jadkae-aar. La transcription h6braique donne 
forcemeat bH*3pS^ nom au sujet duquel J1 serait 
fadle de se liner k des conjectures i&duUantcs; 
il est exactement compost comme Israel, et sig- 
nifierait Intidialor-dti ou Sequent deum. Est-il 
permis de supposer que oe nomde locality conserve 
un souvenir d’un des etablissements de Jacob en 
PalestineP 0’est ce que je n’oserais decider; 
toutefois, 11 est A remarquer que la famille de 
Jacob ne devait pas Stre en Egypte depots un temps 
bien considerable sous le r&gne de Toutmee 111.” 
(p. 69, No. 100). 


M. de Rouge concludes by saying: 

“ Nous BTons fait remarquer l’emploi du mot 
jS comme le nom de la Divinite. On voit qu’il 
dtait ueite dans touts cette oontide (la Palestine) 
d’une manifere genernle et que son introduction ne 
peut en aucune fa<;on fitre rapportee la famille 
de Jacob ou d’ Abraham.” 

P. J. de Hobrack. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Fulleylove has just returned from his 
summer's absence in Oxford, bringing with him 
some of the sketches and drawings which are to 
form the material of his second exhibition, to 
be held at the rooms of the Fine Art Society 
early next spring. 

Mb. Herbert Harlakenden Gilchrist— 
who came back lately from America—has 
brought with him a work which must be de¬ 
stined to excite some degree of interest. It is 
the latest, and certainly not the least forcible, 
of the portraits of Walt Whitman. It shows 
the poet, ruddy and snow-white, seated in his 
chair and engaged, or next moment to be en¬ 
gaged, in the act of writing. Mr. Whitman, of 
course, gave the painter a series of sitttings for 
this portrait, which we are sure his English 
admirers would like to see reproduced in 
popular form. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish next 
week a new and enlarged edition of Colour : an 
Elementary Manual for Students, by Mr. 
A. H. Church, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 

The season of winter exhibitions is now at 
its fulL Next Monday no less than four will 
open: the sixth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers, which now oomes 
back to London (New Bond Street) after more 
than one visit to the provinces; a collection of 
water-colour drawings by Mr. Ernest George, 
at the Fine Art Society’s ; and the two exhibi¬ 
tions of Mr. McLean and Messrs. Tooth, side 
by side, in the Haymarket. 

We would also mention the exhibition of 
Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti, which opened 
a fortnight ago in the Hanover Gallery. It 
comprises examples of Meissonier, Delaroche, 
Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, and other foreign 
painters. 

We hear that Mr. Thibandeau has sold his 
unique collection of M. Legros's etchings— 
which he had been twenty years in forming— 
to Mr. T. G. Arthur, of Barshaw, Paisley. 
When M. Legros gets his due—is recognised 
at his true value—this collection will become 
historic. At present it is only known to a few 
amateurs. Mr. Thibandeau, it may be 
remembered, made, in conjunction with M. 
Poulet Malassis, a Catalogue raieonni of Legros’s 
etchings about ten years ago. But Legros has 
etched a good deal sinoe then, and Mr. 
Thibandeau has not failed to possess himself of 
all he oould. His collection contained, on the 
day of its sale, nearlj six hundred impressions, 
being the different “ states ” of two hundred 
and fifty-four plates. Of these impressions, 
about a hundred and forty are unique, and 
there are only three plates by the austere 
engraver—this “ belated Old Master.” as Mr. 
Wedmore ventures to call him—which Mr. 
Thibandean has not possessed impressions. It 
will be interesting that we should mention 
what they are. One of them is the portrait of 
M. Sinet, who owns the only example of it. 
Another is a scene baptism in a church, which 
M. Legros recollects etching, but of which no 
specimen whatever is known. And the third is 
a study from the nude, executed before the 
pupils of the etching class at South Kensington, 
and to be found only at the British Museum 
Print Room, at South Kensington, and at the 
Dijon Museum. The best things by Legros 
in the Anderson-Rose, Burty, Malassis, and 
Valentin collections long ago passed into Mr. 
Thibandean’s hands. Thus there will be an 
extraordinary accumulation at Paisley. And it 
is very worthy of note, that within a few miles 
of the finest possible collection of Legros, will 
be found likewise the finest possible oolleotion 
of the other great French master- etcher, 
Charles Meryon. We refer to the Mery on 
collection of Mr. B. B. Macgeorge, of Glasgow, 
which consists of the Hey wood and the Malle. 
Niel collections rolled into one, and of addi¬ 
tions to these. It is not very fortunate for 
London, and it is certainly very discreditable to 
France, that collections of the works of the two 
Frenoh master-etchers, which it will hereafter 
be impossible to rival, should be found in a 
remote region of North Britain. 

Mb. Havabd Thomas’s marble statue of the 
late Mr. Samuel Morley was unveiled at Bristol 
last Saturday. Not only is it a good likeness 
of one of the most philanthropic of politicians 
in his habit as he lived ; it is also a work of art 
that reflects credit on one of the most studious 
and realistic of our younger sculptors. 


THE 8TAQE. 

“le tassart” nr English. 

It was a very bold, a very praiseworthy, and, 
perhaps, not a very remunerative experiment 
which Miss Grace Hawthorne made at the 
Priaoess’s on Saturday afternoon. For “ Le 
Passant ”—the first piece of any importance by 
perhaps the most acceptable and graceful of 
living Frenoh poets—has exquisite versifica¬ 
tion and a plentiful absence of action; and on 
the Eaglish stage, the exquisite versifioation 
being necessarily withheld, the plentiful 
absence of action must needs be felt all the 
more. “Le Passant” deals, with the utmost 
delicacy of feeling and expression, with a 
subject difficult to treat at all on a stage not 
given to “psychological problems”—not 
given even to the appreciation of the thing 
that is perfectly said. The subject is the 
sudden love which a minstrel youth—himself 
light of heart when he arrives, though dan¬ 
gerously responsive before he departs—inspires 
in the breast of a splendid but meretricious 
Florentine, who has many lovers, and might 
have been a mistress of the most famous of 
the Medioi. Sylvia, the courtesan of the 
Renaissance, is discovered in the garden of 
her villa—by San Miniato it may be, or even 
as far as Fiesole—in a moment of deprestio i, 
when there appears to her this minstrel youth, 
all joyousness and carelessness; and his fresh¬ 
ness fascinates and stirs her. The question 
is, Shall she exercise her wiles upon him? 
Shall she keep him as her lover, or send him 
blameless away? In poetry, nothing is, 
perhaps, quite so touching as renunciation. 
Unavoidable loss, however deep and fatal, 
does not appeal to us so strongly; and, by 
a true instinct—or by the real understanding 
of his art—M. CoppSe settled that the 
decision should lie in Sylvia’s hands, and that 
she should, of her own proper motion, send 
the lad away, and for ever. Nay more, he is 
told by her only to halt when one day, in 
some strange village, he shall see some girl 
as simple as himself, some girl “ aux yeux de 
fiamjee.” A girl with “ husband-loving eyes ” 
—Mrs. Logan’s unfortunate equivalent for 
the pretty phrase of the poet—may be seen 
one day. Meanwhile, the minstrel with 
mandolin and light step, but with heart a 
little touched already, sets out upon his 
travels; and the courtesan, with her “soul 
of goodness,” turns wearily homewards, all 
the possibilities that had opened to her in an 
hour closed again, and the old path to be trod 
in the old way. 

There is a certain limited and cultivated 
public for whom this theme, perfectly pre¬ 
sented, would have an attraction. But about 
Saturday’s performance—satisfactory as it was 
in some respects—there were disadvantages. 
The presentation, literary and dramatic, left 
something to be desired. We are not ad¬ 
vocates of magnificence of soenery. It is now 
ridiculously overdone. Still, a certain appro¬ 
priateness of decoration helps the effect ex¬ 
tremely ; and this Renaissance Garden would 
have been better if, without being realistic or 
gorgeous, it had had in it the elements of 
style and taste. Then, the versifioation. It 
was clear that Mrs. Logan had felt the 
beauty and the delicacy of the inoident: not 
so clear that she had been able even to 
approximate, in the English she employed, to 
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the consummate charm of M. Copp6e’s verse. 
The interpretation by the two actresses— 
Miss Hawthorne, after all, sis Zanetto; and 
Miss Mary Borke as Sylvia—was not fault¬ 
less; hut it was much better than one 
generally meets on a stage so little accus¬ 
tomed as our own to the accents of delicate 
poetry and the interest of the most refined 
and reticent suggestion. "We watched Miss 
Hawthorne with curiosity. It was a con¬ 
tinuation of her debUt. She had impressed us 
in “The Lady of Lyons” several months 
ago, at the Prince of Wales’s, as knowing her 
business thoroughly—as capable of very 
serious work. Nor do we unsay whatever we 
said then to that effect. But she seemed 
less at home in the part of the Minstrel 
Youth than in that of Pauline, and now and 
then wanted gaiety. She was best where 
she was justifiably gravest. Without being 
perfectly satisfactory, hers was a praise¬ 
worthy performance, and a clever one. 
Greater finish it may have, we hope, here¬ 
after. Miss Mary Rorke’s 8ylvia was very 
pleasant to behold. It was tender, dis¬ 
tinguished, and refined. The poetic element, 
which belongs to this actress somewhat 
peculiarly, told, of course, with good effect. 
That was what we expected. A had cold, 
veiling the voice and often destroying the in¬ 
tended subtlety of its inflections, was a draw¬ 
back no one could. have counted on. Let 
us see the piece again. 

Fbedekicx Wedmorx. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Monsieur Coquelin duly appeared at the 
Royalty Theatre on Monday night, but only in 
M. Gondinet’s “TJn Parisien.” “L’Aine” 
was produced too late to be noticed this 
week. 

At the St. James’s, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal return early in December, the perform¬ 
ance of “ Lady Clancarty ” will be resumed. 
Meanwhile the theatre is to be occupied by a 
company under the direction of Mr. C. M. Rae, 
whose “Witch” will, it is hoped, be found a 
sufficient attraction. 

The Dramatic Students intend to give, for 
their eighth performance, Dr. Westland Mar- 
ston’s comedy, “ The Favourite of Fortune,” 
which was first produced by Buckstone at the 
Haymarket in 1866. The proceeds will be 
given to the Westland Marston testimonial 
fund. Mr. Terry has lent his new theatre for 
the purpose of this performance, which will 
take place on Tuesday, November 8, at 
2.30 p.m. We may add that the Dramatic 
Students have selected as their next piece “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” which is very rarely 
seen on the stage. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Walter Bache gave his tenth annual 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. It was the anniversary of 
Liszt's birthday, so the whi le of the programme 
was devoted to his compositions. We have 
always admired Mr. Bache’s perseverance and 
missionary zeal in his master’s cause; but with 
the cause itself we have but little sympathy. 
However, it must be acknowledged that on the 
first anniversary after the death of his teacher 
and friend Mr. Bache could scarcely do 
less than give Liszt, and nothing but Liszt. 


The first piece was suitable to the occasion— 
the mournful Rhapsodic Hongroise, No. 5, 
entitled “ Heroide-Slegiaque.” The rest of the 
programme consisted of ten numbers from the 
“Seconde Annie de Pelirinage.” One of 
these describes the impression made upon the 
composer by Raphael’s “Sposalizio” picture, 
another the effect produced by Michael Angelo’s 
statue “ 11 Penseroso.” Mr. Bache played his 
very best, and his refined and sympathetic 
rendering of the Rhapsodic made of it a true 
threnody. There was not a large audience. 
The worshippers of Liszt, in this oountry at any 
rate, are not legion. 

The true London winter musical campaign 
commenced lost Monday evening with the first 
Monday Popular Concert of the thirtieth season. 
Mdme. Norman-Niruda was leading violinist; 
and in Spohr’s “ solo ” quartette in A major 
(On. 93) she proved that she has lost nothing in 
technique, in power, or in delicacy. The 
habituh of the Popular Concerts will be pleased 
at the announcement that she is to appear at 
every Monday and Saturday concert—one 
exoepted—up to Christmas. Miss Liza Leh¬ 
mann sang “Thou, O Lord” from M. Saint- 
Saens* Nineteenth Psalm, and, as at Norwich, 
obtained great sucoess. The cello obbligato was 
given in an able manner by Mr. Howell, 
the violoncellist of the evening. The pianist 
was Master J. Hofmann ; and it was a curious 
sight to see the little fellow—like another Sieg¬ 
fried, for he seemed not to know fear—bowing 
and smiling on the platform which in past years 
so manydistinguished pianists have trod. If only 
his life be spared, he will one day rank among 
the highest. He played three short solos : 
Rameau’s Gavotte with variations, Chopin’s 
posthumous Yalse in B minor, and Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Spinnlied. The first and last were 
dashed off with wonderful brilliancy and energy. 
The Valse was less successful. Master Hofmann 
tried to escape the encore; but the public, 
showing little discretion, insisted, and he gave 
a Romance by Rubenstein. In the second 
part of the programme he played, with his 
father, Schumann’s beautiful Andante con 
Yariazioni (Op. 46) for two pianofortes. One 
could admire the beauty of the boy’s touch, 
the firmness of his tone, and the oourage with 
which be attacked the difficult passages; but 
with his small hands, he certainly found the 
piece somewhat beyond his strength. It 
seemed, indeed, rather a pity to disturb the 
usual order of the programme, for surely 
Master Hofmann could have played 
with as much success, and greater ease, 
a pianoforte trio by Haydn or Mozart. 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda was heard to 
advantage in Ries’s Prelude, Romance, and 
Scherzo; and Miss Liza Lehmann charmed the 
audience by her graceful singing of an old 
German Volkslied, to which Brahms has written 
a delicate pianoforte accompaniment, and a 
Madchenlied by Meyer-Hellmund. M. Riea 
played second violin, M. Hollander, viola, while 
Mr. Frantzen proved a skilful accompanist. 
8t. James’s Hal was very crowded on the 
occasion. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Novello Oratorio Concerts commence on 
Thursday, November 10. There will, as usual, 
be six. The principal works announced are 
Dvorak’s “ Spectre’s Bride,” Mr. F. H. Co wen’s 
* 1 Ruth,” Mr. J. F. Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
Sir A. Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend,” Dr. 
Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon,” and Gounod’s 
“ Redemption.” Dr. Mackenzie will only con¬ 
duct at the last two concerts. The dates will 
be November 10, December 1 and 15, 1887 ; 
and February 22, March 13 and 28, 1888. 
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LITERATURE. 

THREE CHURCH DICTIONARIES. 

A Church Dictionary. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, late Dean of Chichester. Fourteenth 
Edition, adapted to the Requirements of 
tbe Present Day. Edited by Walter Hook 
and W. R. W. Stephens. (John Murray.) 

A Dictionary of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Edward L Cutta. (8.P.C.K.) 

A Dictionary of Religion : an Encyclopaedia 
of Christian and other Religious Doctrines, 
Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesi¬ 
astical Terms, History, Biography, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. William Benham. 
(Cassell.) 

The three works which stand at the head of 
this article—all intended for popular use, and 
not merely for the clergy—are a strong 
indication of the immensely increased interest 
which has been felt of late years in ecclesi¬ 
astical subjects. The first, Hook’s Church 
Dictionary, is itself in its various editions a 
kind of monument of the changes which have 
passed over the Church of England in the 
last forty-five years. It was first published 
in 1842. The earliest edition which I 
possess (the fifth, 1846) is a dumpy little 
duodecimo of some 900 pages. It was, we 
are told in the Preface, “intended by the 
writer to explain things relating to the 
Church to his poorer parishioners,” and was 
written, so far as appears, wholly by Dr. 
Hook himself, in the midst of the manifold 
cares and occupations of the vicarage of 
Leeds. The book everywhere bears traces of 
the vigour and decision of its excellent author. 
His trumpet gives no uncertain sound. And, 
as was to be expected from its design, there 
is everywhere present a flavour of genial 
controversy. It is intended not merely to 
“ explain things relating to the Church,” 
but to vindicate the position taken by the 
High Churchmen of that day with regard to 
the Church of England. It filled the place 
for which it was intended extremely well, 
and remained for many years the only con¬ 
venient and accessible book of reference on 
the matters of which it treated. It was not to 
be expected that the busy Yicar of Leeds 
could bestow upon it any deep research, nor 
did he claim to have done so. His articles 
are, he says, “abbreviated from works of 
established reputation and authority.” This 
was all that could be expected from a very 
busy man in the year 1846. 

Since those days “ things relating to the 
Church ” have received a good deal of 
attention; and an amount of research is 
now required from writers on ecclesiastical 
subjects, if they are to be received as 
authorities, which was scarcely thought of 


fifty years ago. Hook’s Church Diolionary 
has accordingly been more than once re-edited. 
The last edition is that issued in the present 
year by Mr. Walter Hook, the son, and 
Prebendary Stephens, the son-in-law, of the 
author, which differs considerably from the 
stout little book of 1846, not only in size 
and shape but in treatment. It is still 
decidedly Anglican, but it lacks Dr. Hook’s 
heartiness—a quality which he could not help 
giving even to a dictionary. 

The tendency to polemic, which was visible 
in the earlier editions of Dr. Hook’s dic¬ 
tionary, appears sometimes rather oddly in 
its present shape. Thus, under “Adver¬ 
tisements of Queen Elizabeth,” first Lord 
Grimthorpe states very clearly the lawyers’ 
view of their legal force, and then Mr. 
Stephens states “the reasons why a large 
number of persons are unable to concur in the 
legal decisions referred to in the foregoing 
account.” Surely, the natural thing in a 
dictionary would have been to state the prin¬ 
cipal historical facts relating to the Advertise¬ 
ments, and the decisions of the courts with 
regard to their legal force. The views of this 
or that party might be left to the Church 
periodicals. But if statements of opposing 
views are to be permitted, why was not Lord 
Grimthorpe allowed to crush Chancellor Espin 
on the subject of “ Affinity,” where the views 
of only one party are stated? It is not a 
little odd, in a book which does not profess 
to deal with the criticism of the text of the 
Gospels, to find an appendix of two pages 
devoted to a defence of the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel. Against the article 
itself I say nothing; but, however magnifi¬ 
cent, it is not dictionary. And, if such 
appendices are to be admitted at all, why is 
the passage of the adulteress, in St. John’s 
Gospel, left undefended ? 

The articles on the Books of Scripture are 
generally so slight that it may well be 
doubted whether it was worth while to insert 
them. That on Isaiah, for instance, does not 
even mention the fact that critics of very high 
authority consider a large portion of the book 
to be of the period of the Exile. I should 
not have thought a string of texts, such as 
that under “ God,” for instance, appropriate 
to a Church dictionary; but it certainly 
would have been fitting to give, under this 
heading—what is not given—some account of 
the different conceptions of the Divioe Nature 
found in such teachers as Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and Tertullian. Biography is not 
attempted, except that under the heading of 
a party or sect some account of its leader is 
given. Thus under “Lutherans ” we have a 
short account of Martin Luther, in which 
(by the way) “ Alexander II.” is an obvious 
misprint for “ Alexander VI.” (Borgia). It 
is curious that Erastus, who in England alone 
has given name to certain opinions, is generally 
misrepresented in English books. He is so 
here, under “ Erastianism.” He did not hold 
“that there was no authority over religion 
except the state,” but—in opposition to the 
Presbyterians of his time in Heidelberg—that 
ecclesiastical censures are not the proper 
method of punishing crimes, which should be 
left to the civil magistrate; that persons 
might be repelled by the Church from Com¬ 
munion on the ground of misbelief he fully 
admitted. 
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Having said that I have not quite the' 
same conception of a Church dictionary which' 
the editors of the work before me hold, and 
that there are here and there mistakes of 
detail such as no editorial vigilance can pre¬ 
vent, I have to say further that, taken as a 
whole, it is an extremely useful book of 
reference, containing articles on many sub¬ 
jects which, so far as I know, are not treated 
in any other dictionary whatever. 

It is not too much to say of Dr. Cutts’s 
Dictionary that it is by far the best book of 
the kind which, so far as my knowledge 
extends, has ever been produced at so low a 
price as 7s. 6d. Its range is narrower than 
that of Hook’s Dictionary. It is a dictionary 
of the English Church and not of the Church 
in general. On the other hand, it has— 
what Hook’s has not—biographical articles, 
accounts of the several English dioceses under 
their proper heads, and illustrations, which in 
some instances add considerably to the value 
of the book. Where it covers the same 
ground as Hook’s its vocabulary is smaller. 
There are no articles, for instance, on the 
books of Scripture, or on the terms in the 
Calendar of which explanations might be 
desired; there are no articles on “Letters 
Dimissory” or “Letters Testimonial,” or on 
some other matters which might perhaps be 
thought to belong to a Dictionary of the 
English Church. But what is given is good 
and well-proportioned. The editor has not 
fallen into the mistake of inserting articles 
too short to be useful, or of allowing crotchets 
to be paraded at the expense of useful matter. 
Some of the articles are, in truth, more 
satisfactory than the corresponding ones in 
Hook. The article “ Cathedral Chapter," for 
instance, in Cutts is better and fuller than 
“Chapter” in Hook, which last ought, 
however, to be regarded as supplementary to 
“ Cathedral.” Here and there the desire to 
edify appears in rather a ludicrous way. 
TJnder “ Latitudinarianism ” we have, not an 
account of the really able and influential 
school of “ Latitude-men” in the seventeenth 
century, such as might have been expected; 
but a dissertation on Pope’s famous lines— 

“ For forms and creeds let senseless bigots fight. 

He can't be wrong, whose life is in the right ”— 

in fact, a little sermon against indifference, as 
inappropriate as possible in a dictionary. 
Here Hook is decidedly superior, having a 
sensible little article enough, though Mr. 
Hook should not have quoted from the earliest 
edition of Maurice’s Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy a sentence which ho saw reason to 
change in the latest. A useful feature of 
Dr. Cutts’s book is the classified table of 
subjects, which “arranges some of the 
articles in such an order that the student, 
reading them consecutively, may find some¬ 
thing like connected essays on various sub¬ 
jects.” Certainly, a student might have a 
much worse manual of English Church 
history than he would find in the articles 
relating to that subject in this book. 

In the Dictionary of Religion, Mr. Benham 
takes a much wider range than either of the 
two books which I have just noticed. It 
takes for its province the whole history and 
institutions of the Church, and gives also 
short articles on the principal non-Christian 
systems. It treats, in fact, exactly the same 
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cl&88 of subjects as the great German Church- 
lexicons—of course on a much reduced scale. 
In some respects it reminds one of Bost’s 
very useful Dictionnaire cTMistoire Eecleei- 
tutiqut ; but Mr. Benham includes some 
subjects ■which Bost does not. He has, for 
example, very good articles on “Evidences” 
and on “ Evolution," on which Bost has 
nothing. Mr. Benham is to be congratulated 
on having produced a very creditable and very 
useful book. In fact, I do not know any 
work which is to be put into competition with 
it. I have rarely failed to find information 
on any matter for which I have consulted it, 
and information well and clearly put. The 
great defect is the almost total absence of 
references to authorities. 

Nothing is more difficult than to compile 
a short dictionary of a great subject. It is 
difficult to determine what subject must be 
excluded; and in short articles it is most 
difficult to seize exactly the salient points of 
the subject. The writer should have wide 
knowledge, and yet not lose himself in details. 
As it is impossible to pass in review the 
whole of such a work, I will criticise, from 
the point of view of an old editor, what meets 
my eye at a single opening of the book 
(pp. 180, 181). The name “Buchlein” 
should have been given, with a cross-reference 
to “Fagius,” whose German name, Buchlein, 
should have been given under the latter 
heading. So distinguished a missionary as 
Claudius Buchanan, and so distinguished a 
reformer as Bugenhagen, certainly deserved 
a few lines better than Charles Buck, who is 
given. It may be doubted whether it was 
wise to include non-Christian systems in a 
book of this size; but, if they were to be 
admitted at all, so important a system as 
Buddhism should have had more space allotted 
to it than is given here. Thirteen lines are 
given to “Bulgarian Church.” We are told 
that thirty years ago American missionaries 
established schools among the Bulgarians; 
but the interesting struggle in the ninth 
century between the Eastern and the Western 
patriarch for the possession of Bulgaria is not 
noticed. Bishop Bull has a whole column. 
A well-known anecdote—the omission of 
which would have made room for Buchanan 
and Bugenhagen—is given at some length; 
but no account is given of the nature and 
scope of his Defence of the Nioene Faith, 
which gives him his title to appear in the 
dictionary at all. All this is only saying tbat 
my judgment differs somewhat from Mr. 
Benham’s as to the articles to be inserted, 
and as to the proportions of some of them. 
What is given is good and sound matter; 
and the book is, I repeat, an extremely 
useful one, and—so far as I know—unique 
in English literature. S. Chebtham. 


Prince Lucifer. By Alfred Austin. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Thbbb are many exceptionally fine passages 
in this poem. It abounds in quotable lines, 
and the lyrics scattered through it are 
gems. But regarded as a whole the poem is 
disappointing. It is in the form of a drama 
without being at all dramatic. There are 
various characters in it, but t^ey are all mere 
names, and every name is only another sign 
of one personality. Adam, a gravedigger, 
talks in the same Socratic strain as Prince 


Lucifer; and Eve, a simple shepherdess, 
and Elspeth, a village maiden, phrase their 
speeohes with academioal precision. Toe plot 
—such plot as there is—is of the most 
shadowy description. Prince Luoifer has 
relinquished a crown in order that he may 
live an untrammelled life among the hills. 
His castle in that airy situation is rightly 
called Tourbillon, for metaphorically it is 
altogether in the clouds. The prince is an 
idealist, who discards all the conventionalities, 
including the forms of religion and the bonds 
of wedded love. He one day rescues Eve, 
who has followed a stray lamb to a spot where 
she is herself in danger. She faints in his 
arms, but recovers quickly, and responds, with 
surprising facility to his moods. He infects 
her with his philosophic doubts and idealisms, 
and presently we find them living together. 
Count Abdiel, another of the shadowy per¬ 
sonages of the poem, has shared Prince 
Lucifer’s solitude and his opinions; but when 
he is smitten by the charms of Elspeth he 
very promptly forgoes his objections to 
marriage, and weds her outright. A child 
is born to Eve and Prince Lucifer, and the 
child Bickens. Eve thinks, in a dim half¬ 
hearted way, that the child’s illness may be a 
retribution for her disregard of old obser¬ 
vances; and she begs Prince Lucifer to relight 
the taper before a long-neglected image of the 
Yirgin. The taper is set burning, but the 
child dies, and the mother’s remorse is then 
a little deeper. She persuades Prince Luoifer 
to go through the ceremony of marriage with 
her, and their own nuptials and the child’s 
funeral are two parts of one dismal office. 
The parents almost apologise to each other 
for the limitation which this external sign of 
union seems to put on their mutual love. 
After this, Prince Lucifer’s old subjects—who 
had quarrelled with him when he wanted to 
do a« ay with marriage and religion—resolve 
to offer him the crown again on his own 
teinn; for they also by this time have 
discarded these conventionalities. But Prince 
Lucifer is now married; and Count Abdiel, 
who, though married, renounces his wife as 
promptly as he espoused her, steps in and 
ascends the throne in his stead. 

Though this sketch of the plot is a mere 
outline, it is almost as full and lucid as the 
plot disclosed by the poem. It is therefore 
difficult to see with what object the poem was 
written. Mr. Austin can scarcely have in¬ 
tended to vindicate marriage and religion, for 
he certainly has not done that. In one of 
these two instances marriage is resorted to 
from motives of lust, and is afterwards re¬ 
nounced from motives of ambition. In the 
other the ceremony is undergone to satisfy 
scruples founded, not on shame and convic¬ 
tion, but on doubt and fear. But whatever 
the object of the poem, and whatever its 
structural defects, there is much in it for 
which all readers will be grateful. This 
pathetic ballad, for instance: 

“ The crab, the bullaoe, and the sloe, 

They burgeon in the Spring; 

And when the west wind melts the snow, 

The redstarts build and sing. 

But death's at work in rind and root, 

And loves the green buds best; 

And when the pairing music’s mute, 

He spares the empty nest. 

Death! Death! 

Death is master ot lord and clown, 

Close the coffin, and hammer it down. 


“ When nuts are brown aud sere without, 

And white and plnmp within. 

And juicy gourds are passed about, 

And trickle down the chin; 

Wnen comes the reaper with his scythe. 

And reaps and nothing leaves, 

O then it is that Dsath is blithe, 

And sups among the sheaves. 

Datth! Death ! 

Lower the coffin and slip the c >rd; 

Death is master ot clown and lord. 

“ When logs about the house are stacked, 

And next year’s hose is knit, 

And tales are told and jokes are cracked. 

And faggots b'az and spit; 

Death sits down iu the ingle-nook, 

Sits down and doth not spsak: 

Bat he puts his arm round the maid that's warm, 
And she tingles in the cheek, 

Death! Death! 

Death is master ot lord and clown; 

Shovel the clay in, tread it down.” 

The movements of the plot are accompanied 
by a chorus, furnished by the mountains and 
a mountain-torrent—the Weisshorn, the Visp- 
Thal Torrent, and the Matterhorn—and these 
profound natural voices are the most living 
things in the poem. They impart more 
human interest to it than all the acts and 
speeches of the characters. Did ever moun¬ 
tain-stream attune itself to a pleasanter melody 
than this of the Yisp-Thal Torrent, as it ran 
with Eve from Castle Tourbillon down to her 
flock in the valley ? 

“Not alone, not alone, little maiden, your heart 
down the mountain is going. 

The edelweiss watches your feet, and the runnels 
are foaming and flowing. 

The sentinel summits look down, and tho stars 
that you see not attend you ; 

And the pine-forests listen and brood, and 
rejoice in the fragrance they lend you. 

*' Not alone, not alone, little maiden, or upwaid 
or downward you ramble: 

There is dew in the cup of the dstus, the 
blossoms are pink on the bramble. 

The clouds as they sail in the sky spread a 
billowy carpet below you, 

And the motionless mountains afar with their 
long shadows follow and know you.” 

To turn from the mountains to the men 
and women is not refreshing; but, regarding 
them also as voices only, they say some 
notably good things. When Adam, the 
gravedigger, talks in this wise, for instanoe, 
he is worth listening to: 

“ I toll the bell for burial, marriage, mass, 

Tue self-same clapper and the some worn rope 
Serve for all three. Time's the sole difference. 

• • •••••• 

Birth, wedding, dissolution, are but stops 
In the one tune whose cadence still is death. 

Here, again, is a striking bit of wisdom in 
another vein; 

“ O thou sophist, Man! 
Reason by reason proved unreasonable, 

Continues reasoning still! Confronted close 
What is this Reason P Like the peacock’s tail, 
Just useful for a flourish, nothing more; 

And when 'tis down, the world goes on the 
same.” 

Little sparkling touches that show a close 
familiarity with nature are not infrequent. 
Here is a very apt one. Count Abdiel has 
been protesting over-much his love for Elspeth, 
and she reproves his too-ready fervour in this 
fashion: 

“ When, like the cuckoo, lore repeats its note. 
And doubles all it says, one knows, full sure, 
’Twill soon depart.” 
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But here is another natural illustration, which 
is by no means apt: 

“ Evb. 

O if we oould be 

Like to the high inTiolate stars that keep 
Aloof from contact, and for ever shine 
As young and virginal as on the night 
When first they dawned on space! 

Lvcipsk. 

Bnt, sweet, yon know 

That there are double stars whose motion is 
To cirfie round each other, round and round. 
Eva. 

Tet do not even these some distanoe keep, 

Lest they should perish of propinquity ? ” 


An astronomer, perhaps, but nobody else, 
wonld be likely to talk about the propinquity 
of the stars. Tet tbis learned and highly 
philosophical young woman was only a 
shepherdess. Blank verse in which plain 
speech is not employed has a tendency to 
become turgid, and Mr. Austin has yielded 
to this tendency much more frequently than 
can be excused in so accomplished a writer. 
Many an ordinary reader may be deterred 
from going beyond the beginning of this 
poem by a grandiose passage on the second 
page. The gravedigger, Adam, makes the 
sapient remark that “ marriage is the half¬ 
way house to death, where heedless men 
make merry ”; and Prince Lucifer at once 
delivers a homily on the subject, which would 
surely have bewildered the poor gravedigger 
if he had not himself been a philosopher. 
This is the homily in monologue: 


“ Hardly there! 

Save one be minded, in a moonish freak, 

To dally with the coy and nimble wind, 

Kiss the cold glacier, court the unmelting snow, 
Fondle the sacred body of the pine, 

Woo the escaping cataract, embrace 

The monstrous avalanche, what business here 

Hath the warm insurrection of the blood, 

Or quest of pillowed softness ? Stair on stair 
Of ragged steepness winding to the tower 

for love 

To stretch its velvet body and prolong 
Its languid gambols. Place alone is here 
For austere thews, and boundings of the mind 
Across the chasms of appalling thought, 

Up to the crags of rimless speculation. 

Love clings unto the valley, as beseems 
Its pampered homeliness. The mind delights 
To commerce with the icy-sharpened peak, 

And controvert the lightning.” 

After (Ms, it is not surprising that Adam 
considers Prince Lucifer “lost in the void 


Of spacious observation I behold, 
But nowhere ledge or narrow shelf 


altitude of his own thoughts.” 

Prince Lucifer is not a work to make a 
poet’s reputation; but, nevertheless, no one 
but a poet oould have written it. 


George Cotter ell. 


The Revolutionary Movement of / 848-9. By 
C. Edmund Maurice. (Bell.) 

This is a well-informed, nay more, a valuable, 
work. One of the most interesting and 
striking episodes in the history of the present 
century is the reaction against the European 
settlement effected in 1814-15, which cul¬ 
minated in the Revolutions of 1848-9; and 
which, though sustained by mighty forces, 
was suddenly checked, and even stopped, 
until, under more happy auspices, it became 
in our day a successful movement, after a 
terrible ordeal of war and bloodshed. Mr. 
Maurice has traced with skill and paye the 


growth and progress of this eventful change 
up to the period of what seemed to be the 
catastrophe of the cause of freedom; and he 
has clearly explained the great principles in 
conflict during these years on the continent. 
In these respects his book may be pronounced 
very good; and, though his leanings are not 
doubtful, he is, on the whole, an impartial 
writer. His narrative, however, is not easy 
to follow. It might have been better arranged 
and digested, though the subject, no doubt, 
is extremely complex; and it is overloaded 
with petty details, and somewhat deficient in 
breadth and outline. 

Mr. Maurice has justly described Metter- 
nioh as the master-spirit of the group of 
statesmen who remodelled the continent in 
1814-15. That settlement was due to two 
main causes: the reaction in favour of 
arbitrary power, which grew out of the French 
Revolution; and the precedents set by Napo¬ 
leon I., unconsciously imitated,by the kings, 
his conquerors, however violently they de¬ 
nounced his tyranny. The system perfected 
by the great Austrian minister—Mr. Maurice 
does not tell us that Metternich felt sincere 
regret at the fall of Napoleon, as that of a 
mighty ally in a common cause—rested on 
what he designated as the rights of sovereigns. 
But it was simply a system of despotic rule, 
without the slightest regard to popular senti¬ 
ment; and though it made an ostentatious 
show of legality, it was really one of com¬ 
bined force and cunning. Italy was held in 
bondage by Austrian princes, and other satel¬ 
lites of the House of Hapsburg; the papacy 
became the tool of a new empire; and the 
aspirations of the Italian race to unity and 
freedom, for years manifest, were steadily 
restrained and treated with contempt. Ger¬ 
many was meshed in the fetters of a feeble 
league, which practically obeyed commands 
f rom Yienna, and stifled the spirit of nationality 
born from the great German rising of 1813. 
The kings and princes of Germany were induced 
to break the pledges they had made to enlarge 
the rights, political and social, of their trust¬ 
ing subjects; and the intellect of Germany, 
struggling for freedom, was restrained and 
perverted by all kinds of devices. In Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia a deliberate attempt was 
made to destroy franchises that had been the 
growth of ages, and to lord it over Magyars, 
Czechs, and Slavonians, through a bureau¬ 
cratic rigime on the Danube. And the divine 
right of despotism was carried to such lengths 
that Alexander of Russia was actually led for 
a time to discourage the movement of Greek 
independence, and to acknowledge the legiti¬ 
macy of Turkish rule. The Holy Allianoe, 
as it was called, in a word, weighed heavily 
on the races of Europe, and kept them down 
in a state of vassalage; and, if it was Napo¬ 
leon’s system that force was law, that of 
Metternich was that law was foroe, the policy 
of the Austrian being, however, masked by 
a show of respect for tradition and order, for 
which, in truth, he cared very little, and by 
a hypocritical reverence for religion and faith 
at heart despised by a Voltairian statesman. 

The cardinal fact in the chequered history 
of the continent during the next thirty years 
is the reaction against this despotic system 
Mr. Maurice has minutely described the 
characteristics of this great movement; but 
bis narrative ought to have been more clear 
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and graphic. From the mouth of the Rhine 
to the sea of Marmora, and from the Car¬ 
pathians to the Mediterranean, there was a 
general impulse towards liberty exhibiting 
itself in many forms, but manifesting every¬ 
where the same tendencies. The foroe, how¬ 
ever, which upheld the movement was not 
the gospel of the rights of man—the exploded 
creed of the French revolution—it was the 
spirit of nationality combining races to seek 
unity and to demand freedom; and, in fact, 
as Mr. Maurice truly remarks, French influ¬ 
ence had nothing to do with the matter. 
The first triumph of the new principle was 
seen in the independence of Greece, which 
found an ally in the Czar Nicholas, the heir 
of the head of the Holy Alliance; the second 
appeared in the revolt of Belgium, and its 
separation from the Dutch monarchy; and, 
though the countenance given by England to 
the cause was not systematic and marked, she 
supported it through two of her great foreign 
ministers—George Canning and his successor 
Palmerston. In Italy nationality acquired 
strength through the questionable means of 
plots and conspiracies, but also through the 
writings of men of genius. It was fostered 
in Germany by commercial union, and by 
the teaching and culture of gifted minds. In 
Eastern Europe it was promoted by the pas¬ 
sionate demands of the subject races of the 
House of Hapsburg for constitutional rights 
extinguished by cruel and fraudulent tyranny. 
Slowly, and by degrees, the system of Metter¬ 
nich, despite the heavy yoke he had laid on 
Italy, despite his intrigues and schemes in 
Germany, and despite his efforts to make 
Bohemia and Hungary purely Austrian pro¬ 
vinces, began to lose authority and vital 
force. His satellites at Milan and Venice 
became unable to keep down the people; 
some of his dependent princes forsook his 
cause; his influence in Germany gradually 
declined; and in the East, Magyar, Slavonian 
and Czech were banded equally in a common 
hatred of his arbitrary and bureaucratic 
despotism. 

The France of Louis Philippe and Guizot 
had really been an ally of Metternich, and 
had done nothing to aid the movement against 
him. The French Revolution of 1848, how¬ 
ever, overthrew the system of the Austrian 
Chancellor, already tottering and undermined, 
and like an avalanche changed the face of the 
landscape. Italy rose from the Alps to the 
shores of Sicily; a National Assembly met 
at Frankfort intent on proclaiming German 
unity; and from the Danube to the Carpathian 
lauds, the subject races of Austria broke 
out into rebellion. The Revolution quickly 
reached Vienna, the centre of the tyranny 
that had enchained the Continent. The dy¬ 
nasty of the House of Hapsburg was saved 
only by a change of sovereigns; and Metter¬ 
nich was driven in disgrace from power. An 
immense, violent, and far-reaching change 
seemed impending over a large part of 
Europe; and it was thought not improba¬ 
ble, for several months, that republicanism, 
fashioning separate states, distinguished 
mainly by differences of race, would be the 
new order of a transformed continent. Mr. 
Maurice has very fully explained how these 
expectations were not fulfilled; how the 
risings of nationalities were checked and 
quelled; and how the counter-revolution 
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triumphed lor a time. Princes proved false 
to the popular side; local jealousies weakened 
the movements ol races; and diplomacy and 
- statecraft increased these discords. The 
principal cause of the failure, however, 
was the extravagance of nationality, in 
certain instances, and the feuds between races 
that claimed to be nations. The Germans as¬ 
serted a right to Bohemia, and to lord it over 
inferior Czechs; the Magyars claimed to be 
supreme in Hungary; the Serbs, the Croats, 
and other Slavs sought to establish a Slavonic 
power in the East; and furious civil wars and 
contests ensued, ending in a return to the 
old order of things. It should be observed, 
however, that amid this anarchy Italy in¬ 
stinctively turned to the House of Savoy, and 
Germany to the national Btate of Prussia, 
as the instruments through which they 
were to attain unity; and history has justified 
their faith in 1848. The contest was closed 
by the intervention of Russia, and, in some 
measure, by that of France; and the cause of 
nationality, which appeared defeated for many 
years after the fall of Rome, was destined at 
last to triumph through means very different 
from those of popular movements, through 
the far-sighted skill of Cavour, the cosmo¬ 
politan sympathies of Napoleon III, and the 
“ blood and iron ” policy of Prince Bismarck. 

William O’Connob Mohbis. 


The South hies of Aran, County Galway. By 

0. J. Burke. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

The flocks of tourists who frequent Yenetian 
waters, and who from year to year return aad 
rave, in language that may be styled “ diluted 
Shelley-ism,” of the life on the lagoons, their 
cool, soft air at eventide, and roseate hues of 
morning, might find effects nearer home, on 
sea and land, as fine as those they seem to 
have, for the first time, enjoyed abroad. In 
the bays and among the islands of our western 
coast of Ireland the sun at rise or setting can 
transfigure the rippling waters and trans¬ 
parent depths of the Atlantic and clothe 
them in hues of emerald, sapphire, and topaz, 
as clear and pure as those of the Adriatic 
or the Mediterranean; while in our more 
temperate climates, where the odour of the 
salted breeze is blended with that of the 
heather and honey-scented furze, one breathes 
a far diviner air than it has ever been my 
lot to taste in Southern Europe. 

These thoughts have been borne in upon me 
while reading Mr. Burke’s charming little 
book on the islands of Aran at the mouth of 
Galway Bay. Memory brings back the night 
when, many years ago, I first sailed into 
Kilronan, the little harbour of Aranmor. A 
breeze had sprung up just after sunset, which 
bore us gently towards the west. The sun 
went down into the broad Atlantic, and the 
stars came out one by one, and twilight 
passed into night. Then, presently, through 
the darkness we saw a band of fires burning 
at regular intervals along the shore to right 
and left, each fire casting down its long 
reflection in the sea. The low dark island lay 
like a level bar against the glowing west, and 
the long columns of light in the water below 
were as fiery pillars supporting a purple cloud- 
land. These lights were from the fires of the 
kelp-burners round the coast; and their effect 
was not diminished when, as we entered the 


bay, others shone out from the village windows 
which also were reflected and prolonged in 
the rippling water, while, as if to crown the 
magical effect of the scene, the phosphorescent 
sea threw back its flames at each stroke of the 
oars now called into play as our sails were 
furled. The memories of such a night as 
that, and of the days spent afterwards on the 
delightful island, only make me bid a warmer 
welcome to a work such as this of Mr. Burke, 
where, in simple language and condensed 
form, he gives so much that is of interest in 
its flora, geology, statistics, antiquities, as 
well as many curious facts regarding the 
islanders, their superstitions and primitive 
customs, among which latter none are more 
interesting than their memorials of the dead. 
Mr. Burke observes (p. 61): 

“ Their reverence for the dead, and their affec¬ 
tion for their loved departed friends, impel 
them to erect, sometimes in long lines on the 
road side, square stone pillars, about 10 feet .in 
height by 3 feet each side, all of the same 
measurements, surmounted each with a well- 
cut stone cross, and with inscriptions, such as 
the following : ‘ Sta viator—Stay traveller— 
O Lord have mercy on the soul of Mac Dara 
Teraan, who departed this life 25 June, 1842.’ ” 

These roads lined with monuments, erected to 
the memory of the dead, who are generally 
interred in some distant churchyard, call to 
mind the Yia Sacra of the Ancients outside 
their city walls. 

English readers have known Mr. Oliver Burke 
as an author who, since 1868, has given many 
and useful contributions to Irish literature, 
whether in the form of history, topographical 
sketches, or anecdote. In 1867 his autumn 
rambles through Galway bore good fruit in 
his account of the Franciscan monastery of 
Ross, now misnamed Ross Abbey; and he is 
possessed of much of that taste for anti- 
quarianism which is indispensable for the 
enjoyment of the remains in these western 
districts, once the homes of learning and 
religion. Such a taste has been fostered in 
Mr. Burke by the fact that in the course of 
his professional duties a considerable amount 
of research was often necessary; and the 
study of ancient patents and of other old- 
world documents naturally led him to inquire 
into the lives of the men by and through 
whom they had been executed. He has 
thus given us the history of the arch¬ 
bishops of Tuam from 1152 downwards—from 
the time when Henry II, at his court in 
Rouen, gave to Stephen de Riddel the seals 
of office in Ireland, and when, at the Council 
of Kells, the archiepiscopal dignity was con¬ 
ferred upon Edan O’Hoisin, whose name may 
yet be seen inscribed upon the old High Cross 
of Tuam. In the present work we have the 
fruits of Mr. Burke’s autumn vacation of 1886, 
when hedevoted his leisure time to collecting all 
possible information concerning what he calls 
the South Islands of Aran. Why “south” 
we cannot say, since we never heard of more 
than one Aran island to the north. He was 
on the Land Commission at this time; and the 
book contains much of interest and value 
connected with the character of the people 
and the condition of the island, their fisheries, 
the project of restoring their plantations, and 
the covering of their once thickly wooded 
surfaces with forest trees. The roots of 
oak and pine wood still found in the earth 
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tell of the great trees that grew in Aran 
many centuries ago; and that such still con¬ 
tinued to flourished in these islands in 1618 
is certain, as appears from an indenture of 
that date, when Henry Lynch did demise a 
moiety of the three islands to his executors 
“excepting thereout great trees.” In his 
chapter on the fisheries of Aran we are glad 
to see the hearty tribute paid to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutte—-the one woman who has 
known ho w to use a great portion of her wealth 
for Ireland’s good without degrading Ireland’s 
people—by helping them to help themselves, 
by giving them the means of industry, by 
finding how they may be supplied with deep- 
sea fishing appliances and by giving them 
such, but not for charity. 

Yet, having read this book, we ask, Will the 
day ever come when we can close any honest 
picture of Irish life without a sigh ? Why is 
it that here we read that in these thickly 
peopled islands, covering an area of 11,288 
acres, there is no hospital ? Why is it that 
there is neither infirmary, nor midwife, nor 
jail, nor grand jury works—although, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Burke, there is a grand jury cess 
of £34 12s. 2d. Why is it that no steamer 
plies between Aran and the mainland, and no 
communication, postal or otherwise, is regu¬ 
larly kept up with the inhabitants when the 
little Galway hookers cannot approach the 
shore ? Added to these drawbacks, the Aran 
islander as a fisherman has little hope of 
bettering his condition. He is powerless to 
cope with those whose boats are built for 
deep-sea fishing. The manufacture of kelp is 
another source of livelihood now denied him. 
For whereas, in 1866, the seaweed was very 
valuable, and the kelp made on the islands 
realised £2,577, being £5 a ton, there is no 
kelp made now, owing to the fall in prices. 
And, added to all this, the gradual reduction 
of rents is in fact only hastening the doom 
that awaits all the peasantry of Ireland. 
Mr. Burke asks for the Aran islanders: 

“ Would it be of material benefit to them to 
sweep from the landlord the last farthing of 
his rent and to grant the same to them ? ” 
To which we add, Will it prove a material 
benefit to the Irish poor when all of gentle 
birth and breeding are banished from the 
land, and the manor-house and lordly castle— 
at whose open doors, as we well remember in 
our youth, the sick, and maimed, and famine- 
stricken were wont to find relief and hos¬ 
pitality—are left desolate and roofless ruins, 
their lone and dismal walls haunted by the 
fox and night-owl, their gardens turned into 
a wilderness ? 

Mr. Burke gives various hints as to how 
capital, if forthcoming, might be wisely ex¬ 
pended in this island. A steamer should be 
placed on the line between Galway and 
Aran. In the districts covered by sand, the 
Pin us maritima should be planted, “ the inter¬ 
lacing of whose roots would do the twofold 
duty of fixing the sand and creating a soil 
enriched by the amount of nitrogen therein 
digested and deposited.” And as the islanders’ 
chief hope of subsistence would naturally 
spring from their fisheries, schools should be 
established to instruct the young in the 
natural history of the fish, and in the ways 
of science connected with the deep-sea 
fisheries, and in navigation and all its kindred 
branches, together with all the trades incident 
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to fishing, such as carpentering, ship building, 
nail making, sail, net, rope, and line making. 
There is not a single first-class fishing vessel 
attached to the islands; and if snch were 
provided, a good harbour and pier should 
he erected, and telegraphic communication 
opened between the mainland and the 
island. All these suggestions coming from a 
Land Commissioner lately on the islands are 
deserving of respect, and ought not to pass 
unheeded. But such efforts for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the people imply the existence of a 
cultivated intelligence, and an upper class 
possessing capital to inaugurate suoh changes. 
Would it were the ideal of every Irish 
patriot to bring the popular aspirations and 
sympathies of our people into harmony with 
such a class that so the work of raising the 
country from the abyss into which it has 
sunk might he accomplished! The so- 
called Nationalist claims to honour Thomas 
Davis; yet the freedom he spoke of in his 
ardent verse, and dreamed of for his country, 
was only to be wrought by “righteous men”— 
was that which, “coming from the right hand 
of God,” needeth “ a godlike train.” 

Mabgabet Stokes. 


Inductive Political Economy. By W. L. Sar- 
gant. Yol. I. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

Instruire en interessant is the device and 
design of this volume. Begin with real facts 
and actual cases, then bring in principles and 
definitions by way of reference. This method 
is applied to a variety of subjects of which 
we can only notice the most important. 

The condition and treatment of the poor 
occupies a considerable part of the hook. In 
the essay on “ The Inequalities of Fortune ” 
the writer, after adverting to the colossal 
fortunes of some English noblemen and 
American capitalists, adds: 

“ My sympathies are with the disinherited of 
the earth. I regard it as a scandal to humanity 
that one man, perhaps of less consequence in 
himself than an honest street-porter, should 
enjoy an income of £1,000 a day: an income as 
great as that of 2,000 curates or 8,000 
labourers.” 

Mr. Sargant repudiates the paradox that it 
makes no difference to society whether a large 
fortune is spent by a few or many. The evil 
of inequality is not to be denied. The diffi¬ 
culty is to find a remedy. Mr. Sargant 
examines and rejects many popular panaceas. 
He is not much moved by “ socialistic gabble.” 
He justly observes that his negative criticism 
should not be discredited because he hasnothing 
of his own to suggest. With his usual felicity 
of illustration, he tells us of a young physician 
who condemned the old practice of bleeding 
for pleurisy, because the patients so treated 
died. That he had no other treatment to 
recommend was no disproof of his argument. 
But Mr. Sargant does not altogether despair 
of a remedy. He thinks it might be possible 
to fix a legal limit to fortunes. To the 
objection that the law could not he oarried 
out, he replies with an anecdote: 

“ A certain barrister with a seat in the House 
had made himself obnoxious to his party and 
had retired. Long afterwards it was announced 
that he had been made a judge; but, in a few 
days, we were told that bis proposed appoint¬ 
ment had been cancelled on account of the 
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earlier soandal. I asked a legal friend how it 
was that such a small offence was so long 
remembered, and he replied that another can¬ 
didate for the judgeship had raked it up.” 

Private interest would enforce the execution 
of the proposed law. If anyone inherited 
£5,000 beyond the legal limit, that £5,000 
would legally belong to somebody else, and 
that somebody else would not fail to press his 
claim. 

The inequality of riches and the treatment 
of the poor are connected topics. Mr. Sar¬ 
gant defends the English poor law, and pro¬ 
tests emphatically against Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s doctrine of non-intervention. “ Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Barbarism ” is the subject 
and title of one chapter; his “ philosophical 
vanity” is exposed in another part of the 
book. It is instructive—if the subject were 
not so serious, we should say amusing—to 
contrast the practical man, full of facts and 
overflowing with sympathy, and the rigid doc¬ 
trinaire who is represented as “ founding his 
advice not on experience and observation, but 
on a barren generality of a metaphysical 
kind.” 

A more technical part of social science is 
treated in the essay on “The Depression of 
Trade.” Mr. Sargant plunges into statistics, 
and emerges with the conclusion that our 
exports in 1885, as compared with 1873, 
have dwindled to less than a half of what 
they should have grown to, account being had 
of the increase of population. They ought 
to have been £487,000,000, they actually 
were £213,000,000. 

“ The falling-off of our exports,” says he, “ is a 
sure indication of the depression of trade: we 
send fewer goods out and we bring fewer pro¬ 
ductions in. ... I am aware that the quanti¬ 
ties of goods we export have not fallen off so 
much as their value because prices have been 
seriously reduced; but there is no comfort in 
this, since the fall of prices has itself principally 
arisen from the depression of trade.” 

We should have liked a fuller discussion 
of this topic. The writer should have taken 
more pains to show that the unfavourable 
appearances presented by our export trade do 
not belong to the category of what in a 
former work he forcibly called the “lies of 
statistics.” On the cognate subject of Free 
Trade it is interesting to know the opinion of 
Mr. Sargant. Citing the authority of Adam 
Smith, he advocates not protection, nor fair 
trade, but retaliation as a means of conquering 
free trade. Referring to a well-known ion 
mot, of which Macaulay was the subject, he 
says: “ I have the happiness of being cock¬ 
sure of one truth—that retaliation is necessary 
to free trade.” 

Another part of the work may be described 
as economical analysis. Seeking the definition 
of capital and other terms, the writer is led 
to draw many useful distinctions. It appears 
to us that these investigations would have 
been more instructive if the writer had not 
attached undue importance to the particular 
definitions which may have recommended them¬ 
selves to his own use. He is unduly “ cock¬ 
sure” that he has seized the definition of 
oapital. If he had realised that in the quest of 
definitions the hunt, rather than the quarry, 
should be our object, he would have led us a 
better chase. He would not have altogether 
lost sight of “ social capital,” as distinguished 


by a more powerful analysis from “indi¬ 
vidual’s capital.” 

However, it is not to be denied that, so 
far as he goes, Mr. Sargant is a good guide. 
He beguiles an arduous path with pleasant 
detours and new views—now the curious 
information that female domestics in England 
are as numerous as farm-labourers’ wives; 
now the quaint remark that earth-worms are 
not capital. Faithful to his motto, he is 
always interesting and generally instructive. 

F. Y. Edoewobth. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Hither sea Mere. By Lady Augusta Noel. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

From a Garret. By May Kendall. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

The Fiddler of Lugau. By the author of 
“ The Atelier da Lys.” (Hatchards.) 
Hermosa; or, In the Talley of the Andes. 
By T. E. Martin. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The Lesters. By F. M. F. Skene. Iu 2 
vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

Eunice. By the author of “Christie Bed- 
fern.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mire Suzanne. By Katherine S. ktacquoid. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

Beforehand. By L. T. Meade. (Routledge.) 

The life of a reviewer of fiction has its 
dreary stretches, and while traversing them 
he is wont to take gloomy, not to sav 
pessimistic, views of the future of English 
imaginative literature. Bad novels are apt 
to follow close upon each other’s heels, to 
face the critic not singly hut in a terrible 
companionship; and the task of varying his 
epithets of sad deprecation is a very gloomy 
one. Happily, good novels have occasionally, 
though less frequently, the same aptitude; 
and I gratefully admit that this week the 
lines have fallen to me in pleasant places. 
Two such books as Hither sea Mere and From 
a Garret are in themselves sufficient to make 
one cheerful, and of the remaining six no 
fewer than four can be read with various 
degrees of pleasure. Sorely for such a parcel 
of fiction some gratitude is due. 

I learn from Lady Augusta Noel’s title- 
page that she has written one or two novels; 
but Hithersea Mere is the first work of hers 
that I have chanced upon, and it has cer¬ 
tainly made me wish to know its predecessors. 
It is a story of slow movement; but almost 
every page is so rich in quiet reposeful beauty 
that it never occurs to us to wish to hurry, 
because it is so pleasant to linger. At first we 
are impressed by the beauty only, as we are 
often impressed in a picture simply by the 
effect of lovely line and tender tone; but as 
we read on we feel that there is more than 
beauty in the book—that there is power as 
Well, though not the power which startles 
and arrests the imagination, but that which 
slowly yet surely captivates it. What Lady 
Augusta Noel could do with a commandingly 
impressive motif I do not know, because I 
have fio means of judging; but it is only the 
lack of such a motif which prevents Hithersea 
Mere from being not iherely a good but a 
great novel. Had the author placed such 
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characters as John Mowbray and Hilary Mar- 
ston in situations that would have exhibited 
their full potentialities of action and passion 
we might have had a book which would have 
bitten itself into the memory of the world ; 
and even as it is, they will not soon be for- 
eotten by any reader of Hithersea Mere. Of 
JohnMowbray—thenarrow-thoughted, strong- 
willed, utterly unsympathetic but, at the 
same time, utterly unselfish clergyman—we 
see, indeed, comparatively little, and Lady 
Augusta Noel does not seem to have taken 
any special pains with the portrait; but he 
remains with us, just in the same way that a 
face, casually seen in a crowd, remains with 
us, we know not why. The portrait of 
Hilary—the child-woman with the frank, 
brave, boyish ways on the outside of her being, 
and inside the woman’s heart which bears 
victoriously even the pain that kills—is a 
much more elaborate and carefully studied 
piece of work; but it is not over-elaborated 
or over-studied—the figure is never any¬ 
thing but intensely alive for us. The story of 
those sad later days, in which Hilary loses 
for ever the unconscious joy of living but 
finds her soul, is rich in that true human 
pathos which is not merely harrowing and, 
therefore, enervating, but bracing and strenu¬ 
ous. Equally living and real, though in 
every way subordinate to Hilary, are the 
brothers Heathcote—the fussy, good-natured, 
talkative Dick, and the blind sailor Geoffrey, 
with his violoncello and his tender gentle 
ways and his sad loyalty to the memory of 
the woman who had deserted him in that 
hour of supreme need when the world 
suddenly became dark to him. Bhona Somer¬ 
ville and Adrian Mowbray are, I think, a 
little less distinct in outline; but if we do not 
see them quite as clearly we apprehend them 
as truly, and it is this vital apprehension 
rather than clearly defined vision which is 
the chief essential of imaginative satisfaction. 
So much for Lady Augusta Noel’s characters. 
A word or two must be given to their sur¬ 
roundings, which are painted with equal 
truth and beauty. The peculiar quality of 
the often desolate but never altogether 
unlovely flat country of eastern England 
is wonderfully rendered; and, though George 
Mason did not deal with this order of land¬ 
scape, the general effect of the book is very 
similar to the general effect of most of 
his pictures. Mr. Quilter says of these pic¬ 
tures that 

“they give us truly what is almost unknown in 
English painting—the combination of figure 
and landscape; not landscape with figures in 
it, not figures with landscape behind them, but 
the two in just relation and subordination to 
each other.*’ 

This is a true description of Hithersea Mere. 
To say that it is a lovely book is to use an 
epithet which schoolgirls have vulgarised by 
all ignoble use; but it is the right epithet 
here. 

1 have not yet read That Very Mab, of 
which Miss May Kendall was part author; 
but I am told by competent judges that it was 
an exceedingly clever book. It is certain 
that there is something very much better 
than cleverness in the pages of From a Garret. 
The impression left by mere cleverness is t>o 
often that of sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal, which irritates us and sets our teeth 


on edge. In this book we listen to “the 
still sad music of humanity ... of ample 
power to chasten and subdue.” From a 
Garret is not a novel, but a series of sketches 
of life in East London, written with intense 
and penetrating human sympathy, and bearing 
witness everywhere either to intimate per¬ 
sonal knowledge, or to that quick imaginative 
vision which is hardly less trustworthy. It 
is a book with a wonderful air of reality 
about it. The writer has got a grip of the 
heart of the actual, even if the gross palpable 
body of fact be wanting. If the Beduse 
to whom these sketches are attributed has 
not lived he ought to have lived; and so 
ought Backetts, and the Curate, and Boger, 
and the Scholar, and Sally, and the Man with 
a Career. Their stories are truer than 
Whitaker's Almanack and the tables of mor¬ 
tality, because they are nearer to the centre 
and core of things. This truthfulness is 
emphasised and, as it were, thrown into 
relief by the sketch of the pompous Aider- 
man, who is a director of the tram company 
that employs Backetts. This, we feel at 
once, is not true in the same way, perhaps 
because the hand which painted his portrait 
•ould not possibly be guided by tbe vital 
sympathy that is essential to all-round, vital 
veracity. There is, however, no other such 
lapse. The story of the childhood of the Be- 
cluse is perfect—finely individualised, and yet 
so true to universal child nature that everyone 
will feel that he is reading bits from his own 
history. The literary reminiscences will 
bring back to all of us the happy time when 
a book was to us what it can never be again; 
and who is there that has not something in 
his experience answering to the incident of 
the little lad sitting up in bed and saying 
aloud that he hated God just to see if any¬ 
thing would happen ? This outburst and the 
subsequent fear that he had committed the 
unpardonable sin are wonderfully true to the 
implicit faith, the spiritual temerity, and the 
keen, tormenting conscience of childhood; 
but, indeed, there is not in tbe whole sketch 
a single unreal sentence. And what shall I 
say of Buch stories as that of Boger’s pathetic 
romance, or of the gratitude of the little 
neglected “ marchioness ” of a poor lodging- 
house to the one friend who had been kind to 
her ? I have no space to speak of them as 
they deserve; but either of them, were there 
nothing else in the book worth reading, 
would make From a Garret a thing of price, 
and the latter—the story of Sally—is of 
quite unique beauty. The volume has other 
attractions than those of mere charming 
narrative. Miss May Kendall never sets her¬ 
self to be didactic; but here and there 
we come aoross a bright, wise, fructifying 
sentence which we are not likely to forget, 
and there is a little discourse on two kinds 
of love which is a real word of illumination. 

The author of “ The Atelier du Lys ” never 
disappoints us, and The Fiddler of Lugau is 
a very pretty, graceful, and interesting story. 
The period is the close of the last or the 
beginning of the present century when 
Napoleon was ravaging the continent; the place 
is a quaint, old-fashioned German town; and 
the principal characters are thefour musicians— 
Goda, the Stadtpfeiffer; Nake, the organist of 
the Marienkirche; Herr van der Gheyn, who 
play a the carillon, and for whom there is no 


music but that of his bells; and his nephi 
Felix van der Gheyn, whom he is training 
be his successor, but whose heart beats only 
when the bow of the violin evokes melody 
and harmony from the magic strings. Felix 
is a worshipping disciple of Goda, who, 
though looked down upon by everybody, is 
the one man of genius in the little town—the 
one man who can create, and who, though the 
world of the actual presses heavily upon 
him, finds his true life in an ideal world of 
sound. But Herr van der Gheyn is jealous for 
his beloved bells, and the rupture between the 
uncle and the nephew arising from the dis¬ 
covery by the one of the errant love of the 
other is a fine tragic situation. Another such 
situation arises out of tbe envious malice 
which the empty-brained Nake, whose musical 
reputation is based on skilful theft, feels 
towards the simple-minded Goda; and the 
story from beginning to end is full of quick 
life and movement. Goda is a character who 
could have been conceived only by a writer 
endowed with true sympathetic comprehension 
of the nature of the creative artist. 

Hermosa is an odd kind of literary mongrel. 
It is neither a novel proper nor a book of 
travels proper, but something between tbe 
two; and it succeeds in missing the interest 
of the one and the trustworthiness of the 
other. People who read for information will 
be irritated by their inability to say where 
the fact ends and the fiction begins ; people 
who read for entertainment will resent the 
long passages of topographical and other 
details which smother the story. The wiiter 
gives at the heads of his chapters synopses of 
their contents. Here is one of them: 

“ The framework of the house—Building, De¬ 
scription of house—Difficulties of bnildingup 
mud walls—Ignominious failure—The log 
house — Sowing — Hunting guanacos—Their 
habits—Another herd— A Puma—Habits of the 
Felts concolor —A ravine, a gorge, and a lake— 
Ducks, chinchillas, and hares—The boiling 
stream.” 

This is really terrible. Of oourse there may 
be eccentrio people who read novels in order 
to acquaint themselves with the habits of the 
Felis concolor, and to them Hermosa may be 
commended; but let others beware. 

Mrs. Henry "Wood in her very young days 
succeeded in the feat of writing a teetotal 
novel that was interesting as a mere story; 
but F. M. F. Skene is not Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The Lesters is a very dull book, unnatural in 
manner, and so exaggerated in matter that 
even as a Brobdingnagian temperance lecture 
it must surely be a failure. 

Funiee is a very bright and pretty story, 
with a strong American flavour. There 
is, perhaps, a rather too decided tendency in 
the direction of goody-goodiness, mainly mani¬ 
fested in the rather morbid anxiety which 
everybody feels for the condition of every¬ 
body else’s soul; but there is a large audience 
who will not feel this feature to be objection¬ 
able, and there is certainly nothing else to 
object to. The characters are well indi¬ 
vidualised, and Mrs. Stone is redly good. 

Mere Sussanne is the title of only one of 
half-a-dozen stories which Mrs. Macquoid has 
collected together. There is no need to say 
much about the book. Mrs. Macquoid’s 
writing is always graceful and workmanlike; 
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and, though these sketches—for they are little 
more—are very slight, they provide very 
pleasant reading. 

Beforehand does not belong to a high Glass 
of art; but it is an exceedingly good specimen 
of the class to which it does belong. It is, 
indeed, one of the best of the short stories 
that depend for their interest entirely upon 
ingenious plot-construction which has appeared 
since the death of Hugh Conway. The idea 
of a murder being seen beforehand in a vision 
may not be new, though I have no distinct 
recollection of any previous acquaintance with 
it; but it is utilised here with real skill and 
freshness. J. A. Noble. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. By E. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Henty is one of those few writers, 
either for boys or men, whose style improves the 
more they write. Bonnie Prince Charlie is a book 
for boys, very much as Quentin Durward is, and, 
it is to be hoped, always will be, a book for boys; 
that is to say it is a historical romance of the 
best quality. As its name indicates, it deals 
with Jacobite intrigues and the Jacobite rising 
in 1745. But Mr. Henty, with the help of 
Bonald Leslie, a sort of Scotch Japhet in search 
of a father, succeeds very skilfully in introducing 
into his story the old connexion between Scot¬ 
land and France. Ronald’s adventures on French 
ground are even better than his hair-breadth 
escapes in Scotland. Then Mr. Henty, by his 
portraits of Malcolm Anderson, a fighting (and 
occasionally drinking) Scotch soldier of the Bala- 
fre type, and his douce brother the bailie, has 
accomplished the task (a very difficult one for an 
Englishman) of reproducing old Scotch humour 
as illustrated by character. Mr. Henty has 
written many more sensational stories than 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, but never a more artistic 
one. 

The first glimpse of Miss Palgrave’s Pictorial 
Geography of the British hies (8. P. C. K.) 
provokes a longing for a map to accompany it. 
In truth it is designed to accompany a map, 
and a more useful adjunct to a geography 
lesson cannot be desired. It consists of about 
150 woodouts of the most notable headlands, 
mountains, bridges, cathedrals, and the like to 
be found in great Britain and Ireland. Some 
of these are charming, the Strid, for instance, 
and Glencoe. Happy is the child allowed to 
look at and be catechised on all these beautiful 
parts of its native land. The letter-press is 
even more carefully written and arranged. The 
aid of geology and physical geography is called 
in to enlarge the pupil’s mind, and a keen 
appreciation of scenery as interpreted by our 
greatest poets is inculcated in every page. 
Statistics are judiciously introduced. Green, 
Ramsay, and Geikie are laid under contribution 
together with Tennyson, Wordsworth, and 
Macaulay. The study of geography should 
henoeforth be a recreation instead of a toil, 
banishing the repulsive lists of towns and bays 
with whioh we were nauseated as children. 
Miss Palgrave has caught the modem mode 
of looking at a landscape, and manages to 
make our mountains and coasts, lakes and 
rivers, old castles and great industrial towns, 
at once picturesque and faithful representations 
of the wealth of beauty which England possesses 
in town and country alike. 

The Fugitives : or, the Tyrant Queen of Mada¬ 
gascar, by R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet), is a very 
clever and successful attempt to utilise for the 
purposes of juvenile fiction the persecutions of 
converts to Christianity in Madagascar in the 
beginning and middle of the present century. 


There is plenty of adventure in the shape of im¬ 
prisonment and combats with men and animals, 
and a negro and a sailor between them supply a 
comic element of the best quality. Mr. Ballan¬ 
tyne has carefully mastered his geography, and 
does not thrust • nis knowledge too offensively 
before his boy readers. He also introduces a 
mysterious and helpful stranger, who turns out 
to be the Moses of a band of the persecuted 
Malagasis, quite in the Jules Verne style. 
Everything considered, this is one of the best 
stories even Mr. Ballantyne has published. 

Uncle Ivan, by M. Bramston (National Society’s 
Depository), is a delightfully and simply told story, 
suited less for girls than for young ladies old enough 
to look upon a nappy and romantic marriage as the 
consummation most devoutly to be wished for in 
life. Russian nihilism is very skilfully introduced 
into an English country home; and a spy is cleverly 
defeated by girls, •aided by a Tory clergyman. 
Uncle Ivan, most amiable and domestic of uncles 
and conspirators, is, of course, the hero of the 
story; but the girl whom he marries is, if possible, 
even better drawn. Aunt Plummer is a very 
good example of the irritating, strict, and stupid 
relative, who is invariably, in fiction, left in charge 
of children, and invariably gets into difficulties. 

Chivalric Days ; Stories of Courtesy and 
Courage in the Olden Times. By E. S. Brooks. 
(Blackie.) It is somewhat early in the world’s 
history to look for the word “ cdivalry ” in the 
doings of Queen Nitocris (2500 b.c ), but noble 
purposes and bold deeds have existed in all 
ages. Mr. Brooks dwells on some of these in a 
series of historical novelettes for the edification 
of boys and girls. We should prefer a simpler 
narration, but certain boys and girls seem to 
exist who like the great characters of history 
to be brought before them in an entourage of 
imaginary pages, slaves and the like, with the 
customary garnishing of “ Thou impudent 
churl! ” “ How now I no jokes with me ! ” 
and the rest of it. Such phrases, however, in the 
story of Nitocris as “ at thirteen Nita was really 
quite a young lady ” ; Pharaoh was “ bored” ; 
and the calling a table spread for an evening 
meal (2500 B.c.) “ a tea-table,” jar on every 
cultivated ear. For the rest, several of the 
illustrations in this book are very pretty. 

Walter Morris, by F. E. Reade (S. P. C. K.), is a 
story of a boy who is naturally rebellious of dis¬ 
position, and, being too tightly reined in by an 
uncle, breaks loose, runs from home, to be, of 
course, finally brought back to religion and duty. 
It is above tne average of stories of the kind, and 
is both well constructed and well written. Walter 
Morris and Jim, his companion in mischief and 
misfortune, are manifestly drawn from the life. 

Stories of Old Renown. By Ascott R. Hope. 
(Blackie.) This is a collection of some “good old 
stories” not too much modernised to have lost 
their charm. The stories are excellently brief, 
and the little reader can begin a new tale before 
he is weary of the old one. The full-page illustra¬ 
tions, by Gordon Browne, are a little disappointing, 
but the sketches (with which the book is full) are 
distinctly humourous. We are only sorry to miss 
the charming women faces with which Gordon 
Browne has spoilt ns in other books. 

The War of the Axe ; or, Adventures in South 
Africa. By J. Percy Groves. (Blackie.) A 
schoolboy story of the regular type carries the 
hero across the sea through the inevitable 
storm to the Cape. Hunting soenes and 
skirmishes with Kaffirs succeed. Without any 
special purpose, this book is neither better nor 
worse than many another story of the same 
kind. 

From the Bench to the Battle, by Lady Dun- 
boyne (8. P. 0. K.), relates the love-story of a 
youth who leaves the carpenter’s bench and 
fights at Biassassin. The sentiment is too 
exalted for most youths who begin life as 


carpenters’ apprentices, and the offer of the 
prizes for plans of a town hall and law courts 
would not tempt many architects to compete. 
But the story will please little folk. 

In Hooks of Steel, by Crona Temple (S. P.O. K.), 
we have a capital mllange of self-indulgence, self- 
sacrifice,yachting, Highland scenery andHighland 
pride. The main object of the story is to show 
the conversion of Mr. Montrose, a wealthy man— 
neither better nor worse than most wealthy men 
—from a lazy egotism to active altruism, with 
the help of a great misfortune and a few accidents 
besides. The best and most lifelike figures in the 
story, however, are Manus Ravie, his drunken and 
unscrupulous father Hector, and his magnanimous 
sweetheart Bell. 

In Cheviots Glens, by Jane T. Stoddart (Edin¬ 
burgh : Olipbant, Anderson, & Ferrier), is, apart 
from its gipsies and its clergymen, a readable story 
of border life, containing one or two really strong 
characters, and not devoid of humour. The love- 
making is skilfully managed; and Peter Thors- 
brooke—a sort of Dandie Dinmont, who has given 
up head-breaking and litigation for politics and 
letters in newspapers airing his grievances—is as 
good a character as has recently figured in genuine 
Scotch fiction. Miss (1) Stoddart would probably 
do even better than she has done here were she 
to allow herself, or be allowed by circumstances 
or publishers, to write without an eye for religious 
or ethical effects. 

Adam’s Gorlake’s Will, by C. E. M. (S. P. C. K.), 
is a good story for good people just emerging 
from their teens, rather than for good children in 
the ordinary sense of the word. As may well be 
understood, it is not so much the story of a will 
as the story of an attempt to upset a will. There 
is a worthy young man, Arthur Qorlake by name, 
who is for a time under a cloud, because he is 
believed to have obtained a competence by foul 
means ; and there is a not less worthy man, 
Captain Hilton, who expected the competence, 
ana for a time disbelieved, like other people, in 
Arthur’s policy, because he did not understand 
his character. These two, and Carry, Arthur’s 
sister, with her unfulfilled romance, are admir¬ 
ably sketched. This story is too long and too 
loosely put together; otherwise, it is deserving 
of high commendation. 

Hawbrook Farm ; or, Esther Gaunt’s Wooing, 
by Laura M. Lane (8. P. C. K.), is an excellent 
story with an excellent moral. The plot is a 
slender thread which winds round the subjects 
of association farming. Naturally, a lady need 
not know much about that; but Esther “ tell¬ 
ing herself, as she walked home, that the 
solitariness of * old maidism ’ was as nothing 
compared to the humiliation, of winning a 
husband by stratagem,” and in the intensity of 
her maidenly pride almost losing her lover, is a 
careful study, and one which the venerable 
Society does well to show to' many country 
girls. We shall not tell the denouement. but 
advise all whom it may concern to read the 
book for themselves. 


In Christ's Service, a 8tory for Soldiers, by 
E. Garrett (8. P. C. K ), is, as may be gathered 
from its title, a touching recital of duty and 
affection spiritualised. The soene is laid first 
in England and then in Afghanistan ; the 
sketohes of Indian life are carefully drawn, 
and the book is in every way a worthy example 
of the excellent literature whioh the old Church 
Society is now so laudably circulating. 

The Best Book. By the author of “ Higher 
and Higher.” (8. P. C. K.) This does not 
contain much of a story; but, after relating the 
fact of a Bible being presented to the Queen at 
her coronation, proceeds to press the study of 
the Bible upon the young. They are introduced 
to several historical episodes, which are 
pleasantly told, the Massacreof St. Bartholomew 
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and the like; while the structure oi the English 
Bible is carefully explained. 

Thebe are as many startling incidents as 
ever in Bev. E. N. Hoare’s Foxholt, and the 
Light that burned There. (8. P. C. K.) A run¬ 
away carriage, a desperate accident in an iron 
foundry, and a narrow escape from drowning 
on the Goodwin Sands, are surely enough for 
one story. But that story is well told; and the 
lesson that cheerfulness and uprightness are 
great blessings, though an old one, is none the 
worse for being inculcated afresh. 

Miss Annette Lyster has produced a pretty 
tale in Out in the Cold. (8. P. 0. K.) It shows 
how one good-natured, earnest child in a 
family can exercise a good influence on all 
with whom she comes in contact, unite angry 
brothers and sisters, and create happiness 
wherever she goes. 

In Great Truths and Holy Lives, by Elinor 
Lewis (8. P. C. K»), the deeper lessons of daily 
' religion are earnestly insisted upon in a series 
of onapters addressed to young women’s classes, 
mothers’ meetings, and the like. These are 
plain and homely, but striking in their use of 
appropriate anecdotes and illustrations; and 
they seem exactly suited for the use of those 
for whom they are designed, avoiding alike the 
fatal errors of writing down to the poor and of 
writing over their comprehension. 

It was a happy idea to publish the lives of 
half-a-dozen Mission Heroes (S. P. C. K.) in the 
form of tracts. These give the chief lessons 
taught by the noble lives of such men as 
Bishops Patteson, Cotton, and Selwyn. Their 
circulation will greatly benefit the cause of 
missions. * 

Aunt Hesba’s Charge. By E. I. Lysaght. 
(Blackie.) This well-written book tells how a 
maiden aunt is softened by the influence of two 
Indian children, who are unexpectedly left 
upon her hands. Miss Lysaght’s style is bright 
and pleasant. 

A Tale of a Country Village, by 8. E. Bryans 
(8. P. C. K.), is intended primarily for mothers’ 
meetings. This would make a capital book for 
a village library. 

Was he a Fool ? By Julia Goddard. (8. P. C. K.) 
A pretty story of forgiveness of great wrongs, 
written in Miss Goddard's best manner. It is 
needless to recommend this little book. 

We have received the bound volume for 
1887 of the monthly magazine, Illustrations, 
conducted by Mr. Francis George Heath. 
(W. Kent & Co.) The varied character of its 
contents is well shown by the index, which is 
thus classified: Amusement, Art, Biography, 
Economy, Invention, Literature, Soience. Borne 
of the artioles are attractively fresh, both 
in subject and in treatment. The woodcuts, 
which number four hundred, are none the 
less effective for being rather rough. Alto¬ 
gether, we venture to congratulate Mr. Heath 
on his conduct of a magazine which, by its direct 
appeal to popular (though not vulgar) tastes, 
and by its low price, emphatically deserves to 
be supported. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first two volumes of Mr. W. L. Newman’s 
long-expected work on the Politics of Aristotle 
will be published by the Clarendon Press before 
the end of the present month. The Introduc¬ 
tion forms a volume by itself, while the second 
volume will contain two prefatory essays, 
besides the two first books of the text, with 
critical and explanatory notes. Probably two 
more volumes will be required to complete the 
work, 


Messrs. Cassell ft Co. announce for publi¬ 
cation this month] an illustrated edition of 
what we venture fto describe as Mr. Bider 
Haggard’s best"work— King Solomon’s Mines. 
The illustrations will consist of full-page 
drawings by Mr. Walter Paget. 

Fob some time past it has been known that 
a new edition of Chamber’s Encydopaerlia was 
in preparation. The origmal edition, begun in 
1858 and completed in 1868, underwent 
repeated correction from time to time under the 
superintendence of the original editor, the late 
Dr. Andrew Findlater. But the new edition— 
which has been entrusted to Mr. David Patriok 
as general editor, with a large staff of perma¬ 
nent assistants—will be substantially a new 
work, though founded upon the same lines as 
the old. The greater part of the artioles have 
been entirely rewritten, and all have been 
scrupulously verified and revised. While the 
total amount of space is not appreciably 
increased, many fresh articles have been added 
and others have been expanded in accordance 
with the change of times. Particular attention 
has been paid to both oolonial and American 
subjects. Most of the latter have been 
entrusted to American writers; and special 
paragraphs have been added to many articles 
where the American point of view is of import¬ 
ance. The number of maps has been augmented. 
Most of the illustrations are entirely new, 
and those of plants have been specially 
engraved from photographs. The extent to 
which recourse has been had to acknowledged 
authorities may be inferred from the names 
appended to some of the articles in the first 
volume. '‘Addison” is written by Mr. W. J. 
Courthope. “ Africa,’’ by Prof. A. H. Keane; 

'' Agriculture, ’ ’ by Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh ; 
“Alphabet,” by Canon Isaac Taylor; “ Alps,” 
by Prof. James Geikie; “ Anthropology,” by 
Mr. Grant Allen; “Archaeology,” by Mr. 

S ’l Anderson; “ Aristotle,” by Mr. David 
e; “Art,” by Prof. W. Si. Conway; 
"Asia,” by Prince Kropotkine; “Association 
of Ideas,” by Dr. Bain; “ Assyria,” by Mr. W. 
St. Chad Boscawen; “ Atlantic Ocean,’.’ by Sir. 
John Murray, of the Challenger ; “Atom,” 
by Prof. Tait; “Bacon,” by Mr. Sidney L. 
Lee; and “ Bacon,” by Messrs. D. andT. Steven¬ 
son. In addition, other articles have been 
subjected to the revision of specialists—such as 
“Animal Worship, to Mr. E. B. Tylor; 
“Aryans,” to Prof. Max Muller; and 
“Basques,” to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte and 
Prof. Julien Vinson. The work will be issued 
by Messrs. Lippincott in Philadelphia, simul¬ 
taneously with its appearanoe here. We under¬ 
stand that the first volume—corresponding with 
the first volume of the former edition, from a to 
bel —will be published in March of next 
year, while the remaining volumes will follow 
one another speedily. 

Pbof. Antonio Favabo, of Padua, has been 
charged by the Italian Government with the 
supervision of a new and complete edition of 
the works of Galileo. He would be glad to 
receive information of any letters or writings 
of the great astronomer which may be in 
England, in public or private libraries; and he 
has officially authorised Mr. A. W. Thibandeau, 
of 18, Green 8treet, St. Martin’s Place, W.C., 
to receive any communication and to defray 
any expenses incurred. 

The proposed statute for founding an honour 
school of modem languages at Oxford was 
rejected in Congregation on Tuesday last, the 
number of votes—which was exceptionally large 
—being equal (ninety-two) on either side. On 
Thursday next, November 10, the statute regu¬ 
lating the loan of MSS. and books from the 
Bodleian will again come up for discussion in 
Congregation. 

Mb. Elliot Stock a uounces a print of a 
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little known chap-book which was widely read 
towards the end of the last oentury in Scot¬ 
land, entitled An Account of Mr. Maxwell, 
Laird of O'Goul: his appearance after death to 
Mr. Ogilvie, a minister of the present estab¬ 
lishment at Inverwick, three miles east from 
Dunbar. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish this 
month the following, each in three volumes : 
A Prince of the Blood, by Mr. James Payn; 
One Maid’s Mischief, by Mr. G. ManviUe 
Fenn; The Nun’s Curse, by Mrs. Biddell; 
and also The Diamond Lens, by Mr. Wtzjames 
O’Brien, and Luck at the Diamond Field, by Mr. 
Dalrymple J. Belgrave. 

The English Publishing Company will issue 
early next month a volume entitled. Me 
Tour Eastward, by Mr. E. H. Biohes. It will 
include an account of a cruise in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and visits paid to Egypt, Constanti¬ 
nople, &o. 

Messes. D. Lothbop & Co., of Boston, 
U.8., are about to issue an Amerioan edition of 
Mr. W. Canton’s A Lost Epic, and other Poem, 
recently published by Messrs. Blackwood. 

The Seal of the Snake: a Secret in Seven 
Coils, will be the title of. Grant & Co.’s forth- 
coming Christmas number, which is the four- 
teenth in which Mr. B. E. Francillon has taken 
a prominent part. 

Life in the Riviera is the title of a new 
journal which will make its appearance at Nice 
on Saturday, December 3, and will be pub¬ 
lished weekly during the winter season. It is 
devoted to social and political life and issued in 
connexion with Life, of London. 

The Queen has been pleased to become the 
patron of the Selden Society. 

At the opening meeting of the Royal Society 
of Literature for the current session, Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell will read a paper on “ Crabbe 
and Beckford.” 

The current number of the Indian Magazine 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) contains a report 
of the annual meeting of the Gujarat Vernacu¬ 
lar Society, which was held at Ahmadabad 
last August. This society was founded so long 
ago as 1818, for the purpose of encouraging 
vernacular literature in Gujarathi—one of the 
two principal languages 6poken in the Bombay 
presidency. The library of the society now 
numbers 1,026 volumes, of which 119 are school 
books and juvenile literature. In the past year, the 
society has circulated 1000 copies of a Gujarathi 
translation of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Education, 
and has arranged for translations of Mr. 
Smiles’s Character and Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
Indian Empire. During the ten years ending 
1884, the total number of books in Gujarathi 
published in the Bombay presidency has been 
2,367, of which 1,659 were original works, 251 
translations, and 457 republications. Except 
in the last class, these figures compare favour¬ 
able with those of Mahrathi publications, for 
the greater literary activity of the Maratha 
Brahmans is compensated for by the Gujarathi- 
speaking Parsis. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for November offers a fair 
compromise between the critical and tb»e popular 
standard of “ exposition.” As usual, it gives 
a wide extension to the range of exegesis. 
Hence Prof. Milligan can discourse in a more 
genial tone than one or two of his colleagues 
on the origin of the Christian ministry ; and 
Dr. Taylor, with an aoademic “ dryness” 
charming to scholars, on the “ Didachd ” and 
Justin Martyr. Prof. Beet, with a not mis¬ 
placed seriousness, restates on exegetic 
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grounds the orthodox doctrine upon “ Christ 
Crucified and Bisen ” ; while on both sides the 
number is fenced in by curiously contrasting Old 
Testament articles. One bears the name of Dr. 
Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, and is a brief criticism, 
addressed to the popular ear, of modern recasts 
of the history of Israel, earnest, fair-minded, 
but wanting in subtlety and in humour; the 
other, that of Dr. A. B. Davidson, is a survey j 
of the Book of Proverbs in the Kevised Version, 
brimming over with a humour which is some¬ 
times out of plaoe, and may mislead the unwary 
student—notice, for instance, the concluding 
paradox, which we commend not to English 
but to German Bible students. 

Ik Blackwood this month the most remarkable 
paper is that on “ Montrose and the Covenant 
of 1638.” The writer’s view of the political 
conduct of Montrose will strike most readers as 
novel, but his position is powerfully argued. 
An article, entitled “ Captured Brides in Far 
Cathay,” gives an interesting account of the 
survival of primitive marriage customs among 
the barbarous races of China, and of the traces 
of such customs in the traditions and language 
of the civilised Chinese. The book-notices in 
“ The Old Saloon ” are as usual good, and per¬ 
haps a little more lively than usual. The 
article might have been headed “ Some Books 
of Personal Gossip.” The volumes reviewed 
are the Thackeray letters, Mr. Buskin’s Hortua 
Inclusus, Dr. Wendell Holmes’s Hundred Days 
in Europe, and—rather maliciously included in 
this group—Mr. B. L. Stevenson’s Underwoods. 
Sir T. Martin contributes translations of 
Schiller’s poem “The Bing of Polycrates” and 
“ The Cranes of lbyeus.” The number contains 
also, besides two political articles, a readable 
paper by Lord Lamington on “ The Castle of 
Vincigliata ”; and a story, intended to be 
tragio, entitled “ The Dragon-tree of Telde.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 

EDWARD THRING. 

Lovbd father of the schoolboy multitude, 

Friend of their short swift ages passed away, 
Guide of their labour, champion of their play, 
Who dared for zeal of noble masterhood 
To stand alone, a rock above the flood 
Of easy acquiescence, and gainsay 
The dazzling bright ambitions of to-day 
That tempt to learning’s heights the scholar brood, 
Thy presence fails for solace or command, 

Thy soul is ours, thou great schoolmaster king; 

Still father of thy children fatherless. 

Unto thy voice of cheer the ohildren press, 
And hearts that honour truth in every land 
Beat fast for names of Uppingham and Thriug. 

H. D. Bawksley. 

Uppingham: Oct. 27, 1887. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ASBaTU, J. v. Bosnian u. die Herzegowina. >. Abth. 
Wien: Huider. s M. 

Dairbaux, E. La Vie et les Uceura 1 la Plata. Paris: 
Hachette. 16 tr. 

DU Camp, Maxima. La Vertu en France. Pails: 
Haohette. 7 tr. 

Erlsb, J. Dietrich v. Nieheim. (Theodericus de 
Nyem.) Sein Lebon u. seine Sohrilten. Leipzig: 
Dilrr. 11 M. 

Freisa.uff.Rv. Moz Art’s Don Juan 1787-1887. Salz¬ 
burg : Berber. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

GcJllbb. a. Die Entstehung der arohltektonisohen 
Stilformen. Stuttgart: wittwer. 12 M. 
Habbrlavdt, M. Dei altindiaeheGeist. InAufsatzen 
n. (Jtlzzen. Leipzig: Liebeakind. 4 M. 

Kbznkkl, M. Klasslaehe Bchnendiehtmuren der 
Soai.ier. HI. Calderon. Der Rlohter v. Zaiamea. 
Nebst dem gleichnam. StQcke d. Lope de Vega. 
Leipzig : Barth. 6 M. 40 Pt. 

OrohblhaUsrr, A. ▼. Die Minlaturen der Untyersitate- 
Bibllothek zu Heidelberg beschrleben. 1. XhL 
Heidelberg: Eoeeter. 80 M. 

Robinson’s. Th., Life and Death of Mary Magdalene. 
Naoh den beidenalleln bekannten Handscbrlfcen d. 
Britisohen Museums u. der Bibliotheca Bodteiana 
brag. v. H. Q. Sommer. Marburg: Elwert. 3 M. 


Waxz. Abhandlung Ub. die Erkliirung der Eokflguren 
am Ostgiebel d. olympisohen Zeustempels u. am 
Westgiebel d. Parthenon. Toblngen: Fuss. 1M. 
60 Pf. 

WBS8RI.T, J. E. Ktitisohe Verzelohnisse ▼. Werken 
hervorragnrder Kupfersteoher. 3. Bd. John 
Smith. Verzeichniss seiner Sohabkunstblatter. 
Hamburg: Harndoke. 6 M. 80 Pi. 

Winnsfbld, H. Besohreibung der Vasenaammlung 
der groesh. vereinigten Sammluogen za Karlsruhe. 
Karlsruhe: Bielefeld. 2M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bbthob, F. Die Panlinischen Reden der Apoetelge- 
schlohte. Historisch-grammatlsoh u. blbllsoh- 
theologisoh ausgelegt. Giittlngen: Vandenhoeok. 
8M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Gesghightsqubllrn der Prov. Saohsen n. angrenzender 
Gebiete. 14. Bd. Die Halilsohen Sc/ : ."i lbllcher. 

2. Thl. (1401-1430.) Bearb. v. G. Her tel. Halle: 
Hendel. 14 H. 

Herzog, E. Geschiohte u. System der rSmlsohen 
Staateverfassung. 2. Bd. Die Kaiaerzelt v. der 
Diktatur Cisars bis zum Regierungsantrltt Dio- 
cletians. 1. Abtlg. Gesohldhtliohe Ubersioht. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 10 M. 

Humbert, G. Essal sur les finances et la comptabllitd 
publlque ohez les Romalns. Pails: Therln. 18 fr. 
Lbbohrnfsld. M. Frh. v. Aus den Papieren d. k.k. 
Staatsministers Maximilian Frhm. v. Lerchenfeld. 
Nurdlingen: Beck. 3 M. 

Soffit rb, J. Geschiohte der Reformation in Sohlesien. 

Faso. II. Breslau: Aderbolz. 3 M. 

Tump el, K. Die Aith ionenlauder d. Andromedamythos. 
tttudienzurihod.Kolonisatlon. Leipzig: Teubner. 

2 M. 40 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bastion, A. EthnologischesBUderbuohm. erkUrendem 
Text. Berlin: Miitler. 12 M. 

Bknbdkn, E. van, et Uh. Juun. Reoherohes sur la 
mog)hologle des Tunlclers. Leipzig: Engelmann. 

BooueLAWSKi, G. v., u. O. Kbummel. Handbuch der 
Ozeanographie. 2. Bd. Die Bewegungsformen d. 
Meeres v. O. KiiimmeL Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 
16 M. 

Bbasch, M. DiephilosophiederGegenwart. Leipzig: 
Gresener. 10 M. 

Chaiohbt, A. E. Histoire dels psychologie dee Greos. 
T. 1. Histoire de la psyohologie dee Greos avant et 
apiOs Ariatote. Paris: Hachette. 7fr. 60o. 

Bora, J. Allgemelne u. ohemische Geologle. 2 . Bd. 

3. Abth. KryBtallinisohe Sohiefer- u. Bediment- 
gestelne. Berlin : Besser. 8 M. 

Sarabin, P. u. F. Ergebnisse naturwissensohaftlieher 
Forsehungen auf Ceylon in den J. 1884-1882. 2. Bd. 
2. Hit. Wiesbaden: Kreldel. 14 M. 

Semper, O. Reisen im Archlpel der PhUippinen. 2. 
Thl. 5. Bd. Die Tagfalter-Rhopalooerav.G. Semper. 
2. Lfg. Hamburg: Kramer. 24 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bezzenbrroer, A. Ueb. die Spraehe der preossisehen 
Letten. Guttingen: Vandenhoeck. 4M. 

Birt, Th. De Romae urbls nomine sive de robore 
romano. Marburg: Elwert. 1 M. 

Christian v. Trots eamtliohe Werke. (I. Der 
Lowenrltter (Yvaln). Hrsg. v. W. Foerster. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 9M. 

Corpus loscriptlonum Attlcarum. VoL 4. partis i. 

faso. 2. Berlin: Reimer. 7 M. 

Efiourea. Ed. H. Ueener. Leipzig: Teubner. is M. 
Flex. A. Hesiods Gediohte. in ihrer ursprOnglichen 
Faasung u. Sprachfoim wieder hergesteiit. Gut¬ 
tingen : Vandenhoeck. 4 M. 

Gbi ps, O. Die giiechischen Quite nnd Mythen la 
lhren Beziehungen zu den orientalIsohea Religlonen. 
l. Bd. Elnleitung. Leipzig: Teubner. is M. 
Lanob, L. Klelne Schilfwn aus dem Gebiete der 
rlawlsehen Alterthumswlsaensehaft. 2. Bd. Got¬ 
tingen : Vandenhoeck. 16 M. 

Petri, F„ de enuntlatorum eondiclonaliom apud Arls- 
tophanem formls et ustn Berlin: Meyer A Mailer. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

Servii grammatlcl qui feniutur In VlrgUil carmina 
commentarii. Reoo. G. Thllo et H. Hagen. Vol. 
III. Faso. 1. In Bueolioaet Georgioa oommentarii. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 10 M. 40 Pf. 

Sotiriadis, G. Zur Kritik d. Johannes von Antiochia. 

Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

Sutteblin, L. Gcsohiohte der Nomina agentls lm 
Germanischen. Strassburg: TrilOner. 2 M. no Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANCIENT ETHNOLOGY. 

Bromley, Kent: Oot. 81,1897. 

During the spring I made a series of oasts at 
Thebes from the portraits of foreign races on 
the Egyptian monuments, the British Associa¬ 
tion assisting the work by a small grant. This 
series is now on view in the room of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in the Science 
Department at South Kensington; and it will 
remain there until the end of this year. It 
comprises about 150 oasts, of nearly all the 
races known to the Egyptians. These are fully 


labelled and arranged, and supply a mass of 
genuine material for ethnological observation. 

For the convenience of study I have also 
taken a set of photographs from the casts, on a 
uniform soale, and in the best light for each 
separately. These plates, which belong to the 
British Association, I have put in the hands of 
Mr. Browning-Hogg, 7 5 High Street, Bromley, 
Kent. His charge for printing copies is 2s. 3d. 
per dozen, if a selection is made from a loose 
set; or 43s. for the whole set of 190, mounted 
on sheets of parchment paper with printed 
titles. He will print copies as they are re¬ 
quired ; and I hope that this series will help 
the scientific study of early races. The object 
in placing them thus at public disposal at cost 
price has been to assist students without in¬ 
curring a heavy expense for publication. 

W. M. Fundees Petbie. 


A HITJITE SYMBOL. 

Oxford: Oot. 23,1887. 

I have recently received impressions of a 
remarkable haematite seal from Asia Minor, 
now for sale at Constantinople. The under¬ 
surface is engraved, the design bearing a 
striking likeness to that on a haematite seal 
found at Yfizgh&d and now in the British 
Museum, of which an account has been given 
by Mr. Budge in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology for November 1886. In 
fact, the designs upon the two seals are 
identical except in the following respects. First 
of all, the new seal, though rather smaller 
than that from Yuzgbad, has inserted in the 
outer circle of figures four new figures 
between the solar disk and the picture of a 
tree, one of the figures being seated; making 
amends for this, however, by omitting a 
standing figure on the left-hand side of a repre¬ 
sentation of the Hittite boot, and on the oppo¬ 
site side of the latter substituting a rosette for 
a triangle. Secondly, the new seal has three 
circles of figures instead of only two, the 
intermediate circle consisting of rosettes 
alternating with a peculiar symbol about which 
I shall speak presently. In the centre or 
third circle the new seal has three hieroglyphs 
(one of them being the well-known Hittite 
glove) in place of the six which appear on the 
Yuzghad seal. Putting the two seals side by 
side, it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that they belong to the same age and locality, 
if not to the same engraver. 

Now the Louvre has lately acquired five 
Hittite or Asianie seals, discovered at Aidin, 
casts of which have been kindly forwarded to 
me by M. Heuzey. One of these is of the 
same shape as the two seals I have been de¬ 
scribing and the under-surface is ornamented with 
two circles of figures divid ed from one another 
by the rope-pattern. The figures in the outer 
circle remind one of those on the Yfizghad seal; 
those in the centre consist of three Hittite 
hieroglyphs (one of them the glove and another 
a symbol which occurs in the central circle of 
the Yfizgh&d seal), while at their side stand 
representations of a triangle and of the peculiar 
symbol I have mentioned before. Another of 
the seals from Aidin represents the same two 
symbols at the haok of a deity, with a staff or 
battle-axe in the hand and “ tip-tilted ” hoots 
on the feet, who stands on the back of a horse. 

But it is not only Yftzghad in Kappadokia 
and Aidin in Lydia that have furnished us with 
these two curious symbols; a magnificent 
haematite seal, obtained by Mr. Greville Chester 
last winter from Tarsos, presents us with them 
likewise. They seem to have been an engraver’s 
mark, which characterised Hittite seals in Asia 
Minor, like the “ swastika ” on the early pottery 
of Cyprus. Their extension through Asia Minor 
testifies to the extension of Hittite influence, 
and will in future be a sure indication that the 
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object on which they occur is of Hittite 
origin. 

The triangle is found not unfrequently in the 
Hittite inscriptions. The other symbol is also 
met with on two of M. Schlumberger’s Hittite 
seals (Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 


ingulfus rediviyus. 

London: Oct. St, 1887. 

“ I need hardly, at this time of day,” writes 
Ur. Freeman, “ go about to disprove the 
genuineness of the so-called Ingulf ” (Norman 
Conquest, iv. 600). Could he have supposed, 


Feb., 1884, Nos. 13, 14). A comparison of the when he thus wrote, that in the present year 
different forms assumed by it enables me to of grace that venerable imposture would still 


explain its origin. _ be quoted, with a fervent and childlike faith, 

It is simply a picture of the knotted girdle no t by compilers of local guides, but by officials 
worn round the waist. That this is the case 0 f the Public Record Office and of the British 
will be obvious to anyone who will turn to Museum ? It is to be feared that a fresh lease 
plates 331 and 332 in Perrot and Chipiez’s of life has been given to this moribund delusion 

Am V Art rnl iff whorA n/vnl nfiirod l_ il. j _a* __ tv __J_ T>_ 1_ /a T> r% XT \ 


be quoted, with a fervent and childlike faith, 


Histoire de VArt, vol. iv., where sculptured 
figures from Eyuk are represented. The 
knotted girdles round the waists of the figures 


by the treatise on Domesday Book (8.P.C.K.), 
which has just appeared from the pen of Mr. 
Walter de Gray Birch. The authority of Ingulf 


have precisely the same shape as the symbol jg appealed to persistently throughout th&t 


whose origin we are in search of. 


work without the suspicion of a doubt as to the 


In one case, however, the knotted girdle genuineness of his supposed chronicle. We 
takes the form of the crux ansata, the Egyptian have here a startling illustration of the truth 
symbol of life. I believe, therefore, that it 0 f Qj Stubbs’s words• 

girdle worn by the primitive Egyptian over tated the revision of every standard book on early 
the seat of life. Some of the figures in the Eoglieh history. It is more than forty years since 
tomb of Ti of the Fifth Dynasty wear no other that discovery, long ago suspected, was proved 
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article of clothing. beyon 

I will oondude this letter with a few the Ii 
words on the picture of the Hittite boot, books 
which on the Yftsghad and “ Constants- standi 
nople” seals is placed on the apex of the ■fl’let 
ideograph which represents “ a king,” and has P- 46 L 
attached to it a short line denoting the end of a I hi 


beyond the possibility of doubt. Yet to this day 
few the Ingulfine leaven remains in our elementary 


Thursday. Nov. 10,8 p-m. Boyal Aoademy: “ Colour 
and Colours," by Prof. A A Church. 

8 p.m. M athematical: “ The Differential Equa¬ 
tions satisfied by Concomitants of Qaanttoa," by 
Mr. A. R. Forsyth: "Pure Ternary Reotprooanu 
and Fnnotions allied to them," by Mr. K. B. Elliott, 
"The General Linear Differential Equationoff the 
Second Order/’ by Sir J. Cookie; "The Stability 
of a Liquid Ellipsoid which Is rotating about s 
Principal Axis under the Influence of its own 
Attraction," by Mr. A B. Basset; •• Geometry of the 
Quartio, and on Modular Equations,’’ by Mr. B. 
Hassell. 

8 pm. Telegraph Engineers : “ Deep sea 

Bounding In oonnexion with Submarine Tele¬ 
graphy,'' by Mr. E. Stalllbraas. 

Fbidat, Nov. v , 8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: 
“Shaksperw’s Alterations of HUtory in his Hk 
torlcal Playm” by Mr. W. G. Stone. 

Saturday, 8 p.m. Physical: "The Botatlon of a SoUd 
Copper Sphere and ef Copper-wire Helloes when 
freely suspended In a Magnetic Field," by Dr. R C. 
Hhettle; “ A Geometrical Method of determining 
the Conditions of Maximum Efficiency In theTnna- 
mlsslon of Power by Alternating Currents,” by Mr. 
T. H. Blakeeley. 


SCIENCE. 

THE WORLD-FABRIC ACCORDING TO THE BIG VEDA. 

Tht Cosmology of the Rig- Veda. By. H. W. 
Wallis. Published by the Hibbert Trus¬ 
tees. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Religion, wrote St James to the emigrant 


paragraph. The boot is frequently combined the other appeal tolngulf to which I havealready 
with a symbol which Mr. Boscawon has shown referred, further to expose the forgery (Anti- 
is a picture of the eyebrow, and, as has long qo.ary f Jane, 1877); but in a book such as that 
been recognised, must in the inscriptions ex- of Mr. Biroh, which is sure to be widely read, 
press the idea of superiority. At Boghaz Keui the prominent appeals to its authority are a 


books—nay, in more than elementary books, to , - T*uVeiTY T ”T 8 

standard works of history, from which it is impos- » e ^*» ML. f a therlesa and wicows in 

sible to eliminate it” (Lectures on Mediaeval History, their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
P- 46). from the world. “ Religion,” says Mr. 

I had occasion recently myself, in criticising Wallis, in the opening sentence of hu book, 
the other appeal tolngulf to which I havealready “ig the behaviour of man with respect to the 
referred, further to expose the forgery (Anti- natural forces and influences of the world 
quarv, June 1877); but m a book such as that whi ch be ngaTde „ manifestations of super- 
of Mr. Birch, which is suro to be_widely read, , ari Tha iTn, 


human will.” The antithesis represents, with 
antithetical half-completeness, the Christian 


the priest who supports the winged solar disk far more serious matter. Nor can one see how “ ‘ uau-wmpwvmww, urnaiu 

on his head stands on the boot, suggesting the the revival, in a pseudo-historical work, of a and the Indian conception of that reflex tie 
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inference that the boot denotes what is below, 
or the earth. On one of M. Schlumberger’s 
seals the “eyebrow” and the “boot” are 
written in front of a deity who stands on the 
back of an animal, in another they take his 

E lace. It is difficult not to believe that they 
ere represent the ideas of “above and below,” 
or “ heaven and earth.” The conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by a passage in an inscription from Car- 
ohemish (Wright’s Empire of the Hittites, pi. xL, 
fig. 4) where we have what I should read “ he 
that is below and be that is above,” the two 
hieroglyphs being coupled together by the ass’s 


I belief in that grotesquely impossible tale, which 
“is still swallowed,” in Mr. Freeman’s words, 


which binds man, on the one hand, to his 
Maker, and on the other, to his fellow-men. 


“ by novelists and local antiquaries,” tends to The Christian idea tends to identify religion 
“ the promotion of Christian knowledge.” with morality; the Indian method results in 


j. H. Round. the sublimation of religion into philosophy. 

This little treatise, the first-fruits of a 
studious life, now sadlv cut short, serves as a 

LADY HAMILTON AND THE FOUNDER OF . j ^Y’. .7 , A . 

iiakbow school reminder that the latter view is the more 

St. John’s College, Cambridge: Oct. at, iter. i “ d that the earliest aspirations 

xr n j r ir t . , , T , of religious man were not to do righteousness 

Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson’s conjecture that Lady a „ ■ -i® nB * . . 

Hamilton attributed Preston in Lancashire u or to ® ho " “ erc J. *° his neighbour, but to 
her birthplace, from her anxiety to connect her ^inprehend divine nature, and to stand 


LADY HAMILTON AND THE FOUNDER OF 
HARROW SCHOOL. 

St. John's Oollege, Cambridge: Oct. SI, 1687. 


“ IS to^rchif ^ 5Si2 famUr^^thkt of thTfoundw of Harrow well with his God, 
an ass seems to interchange with a circular School, is undoubtedly inaccurate. Mr. Wallis set 


hieroglyph which probably denotes the con- 


Mr. Wallis set before himself a definite 




as I fancy, 
Hittite.” 


A. H. Sayce. 


EARLY HEBREW MSS. OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Cambridge: Oot. 81,1887. 

Dr. W. Robertson Smith, Librarian to this 
University, baa in his private collection a 
Hebrew MS. of the Old Testament of an 
age certainly earlier than 1142. This MS. 
is of considerable interest in more than one 
way, and especially as being the means of 
convincing the dullest understanding that the 
date (856) assigned to MS. Mm. 5.27 (No. 
xii. of my Catalogue), belonging to this 
library, is the correct one, and that, therefore, 
this MS. is older than the Babylonian Codex. 
Of course, to a real palaeographer, who (like 
a poet) must be born, there is no need of 
further corroboration than the MS. Mm. 5.27 
itself affords. Still, if the two MSS. are com¬ 
pared, both being Sepharadic (but by no means 
necessarily Spanish), one sees the fallacy of the 
common assumption that handwritings differ, 
only by conn tries and not by ages—an assump¬ 
tion held even by persons who are supposed to 
be good bibliographers. 

S, M. SCHTLLER-SZINBSSY. 


John Lyons was born aad resided at the and a limited task. He has accomplished 
hamlet of Preston, Middlesex, close to Harrow, it with conscientious scholarship. Ui« object 
A. R. Thorold Wincklby. was to state the views of the com- 

- - .— posers of the Rig Yedie hymns regarding the 

creation and order of the universe, without 
APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. attempting to discover the origin of those 
Monday, Nov. 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: General views, or to assign to them a chronological 
8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: "Anatomy of the sequence. He simply reproduces the cosmo- 

Faoe,’ by Prof .J. Marshall. logical guesses of the Rishis, collated in well- 

8p.m. Aristotelian: "The Unseen World,” by 8 TT “ 7 

the President, Mr ebadworth w. Hodgson. considered groups. Ail he claims is to have 

Tuesday. Nov. a 8 p m. Clvtl Engineers: Presidential - nreoentmenf nt the rouuuums from 

Address by Mr. G. B. Bruce, and Distribution of 8 1T ? n a presentment Of the passages Irom 

Medals, Ac. _ „ which a complete picture of the cosmology of 

8pm. Colonial Institute: "The Colonial Con- -p- v , r . v. . 
ferenoe of 1857 ,” by Canon Dalton. tne Rig V eda might be drawn, and upon which 

&a° p.m. Anthropological institute: Exhi- the more elaborate superstructure of Hindu coe- 
biUon of Implements aad Works of Art from , . mi _ , , , , . , , 

tbe Lower Congo, by Sir Frederick Goldsmid and mology rests. Those who have had to study 

iw r ic»i e smdy“ 0 t|^i'.R f a rnfu^ 0 "* 0: * 8ool<> ' the development of religious thought in India 
Wednesday, Nov. 9, 8p.m. Geoiog' J: “Tbeso-oaiied will know how much this unpretending claim 
"tt^iimiKCiwSfeiSdoaSiveG^ti includes, and will appreciate the historical 
In Stratified Palaeozoic Rooks near Mortals, in value of the work whioh Mr . Wallis has 
Brittany.” "The Obermlttwelde Conglomerate, Ice -i 

Composition and Alteration,” and "A Part of modestly performed. 

b^ T^^.Xnnef;°"T^e ^ ° T V ^*° f 1 * 1 ™**, repre- 

Pisitien of tbe Obermittweide Conglomerate,” by sented themselves as the only true mediators 

ft tnh^ MiS^“»“ ’‘8ynoDais of the British between man and the gods. Sacrifice, eon- 
ReoentForaminlfera,” by Mr. H. B. Brady: # * Meta- ducted according to the ritual prescribed 
“ d by them, was the only effective media- 

bou^’ ronridWaa^ The “ ^“ ns “deed, a con- 

Roqsetti. * sciousnetB of nval mediators aqd rival ^odfi. 


the President, Mr dbadworth H. Hodgson. 

Tuesday, Nov. a 8 p m. Civil Engineers: Presidential 
Address by Mr. G. B. Bruce, and Distribution of 
Medals, Ac. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: " The Colonial Con¬ 
ference of 18:7,” by Canon Dalton. 

&80 p.m. Anthropologloal Institute: Exhi¬ 
bition of Implements aad Works of Art from 
tbe Lower Congo, by Sir Frederick Goldsmid and 
Mr. Deltnar Morgan; “ The Lower Congo: a Socio¬ 
logical Study,” by Mr. B. O. Phillips. 

Wednesday, Nov. 9, 8p.m. Geological: “TSieso-called 
‘Soapstone’ of FIJI,” by Mr. Henry B. Brtdy; 
" Some Beeults of Pressure and of Intrusive Granite 
In Stratified Palaeozoic Rooks near Mortals, in 
Brittany.” "The Obermittweide Conglomerate, Ice 
Composition and Alteration,” and "A Part of 
tbe Huronian Series in tbe Neighbourhood of Sud¬ 
bury (Canada),” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “The 
Pisition of tbe Obermittweide Conglomerate,” by 
Prof. T. M'Kenny Hughes. 

8 p.m. Mlcrosoopioal: “ Synopsis of the British 
Reoent Foraminlfera,' ’ by Mr. H. B. Brady; " Meta¬ 
morphoses of Amoebae and Aotlnopbrys," by Mr. 
O. R. Beaumont. 

S p.m. Shelley Society: “ * Prometheus Un¬ 
bound’ oonsldered as a Poem,” I., by Mr, W. M. 
Rossetti. 
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Bat suoh rivals appear only as objects of 
religions hostility or contempt. It became 
the object of the Rishis to keep the sacred 
lore in their own families, and to magnify the 
value of sacrificial rites of which they were 
the hereditary custodians. The character and 
toe individuality of the god seem not of so 
muoh importance as the accurate performance 
of the sacrifice. It thus oatne about that the 
ceremonies and formulae of the ritual 
gradually overlaid the essential meaning of 
the offering, until they degenerated into the 
incantations of the Atharva Yeda; while the 
sphere of activity assigned to each god be¬ 
came more indefinite arid more confused. 
Mr. Wallis justly remarks that the deities of 
the Rig Yeda differ from the gods of Greece 
and Scandinavia in the abstract and almost 
impersonal nature of their character and 
attributes. Instead of battle-stained Odin, or 
hammer-wielding Thor, or amorous Zeus, we 
behold a number of divine agents in the crea¬ 
tion and maintenance of the universe. “ They 
are,” says Mr. Wallis, “little more than 
factors in the physical and moral order of the 
world, apart from which none, except per¬ 
haps Indra, has a self-interested existence.” 
This states the case somewhat strongly, 
but it shows the importance of a careful 
cosmological study of the Yeda such as Mr. 
Wallis has made. A collection of very human 
epithets as well as of cosmic attributes applied 
to the gods might, however, be got together 
from the Rig Yeda. 

The Rig Yedic hymns disclose three 
distinct lines of thought in regard to 
the creation of the world, yielding three 
separate views as to its construction. The 
simplest theory is that the building of the 
world was done very much as the building of 
a house, by architects and artificers. “ What, 
indeed, was the wood ? What, too, was that 
tree,” asks a hymn, “from which they 
fashioned the heaven and the earth ? ” The 
space was laid out with the measuring-rod of 
Yaruna. This measuring-rod was the sun; 
and hence the measurers of the earth are 
the solar deities, especially Yishnu, who 
“ measured the regions of the earth, and made 
fast the dwelling-place on high, stepping forth, 
the Mighty Strider, in three steps.” The 
edifice had three storeys, or fiats (although 
the metaphor here becomes doubtful), the 
earth, the air, and the heavens; the measure¬ 
ment beginning from the front of the struc¬ 
ture, or the East. “ Indra measured out as 
it were a house with measures from the front.” 
“ The Dawn shone with brilliance and opened 
for us the doors”; the doors that “open 
high and wide with their frames.” Mr. 
Wallis suggests that the roofing of the 
house is referred to negatively in the 
epithet of the sky as beamless or with¬ 
out rafters. The firmness of the edifice is 
marvelled at and praised. While the design 
and general structure are assigned to the 
greater deities, and especially to Indra as 
their representative, the woodwork and other 
details were done by artificer gods. Tvashtar, 
the carpenter god, and the Ribhus who made 
three Soma-cups to one of Tvashtar’s, are 
duly honoured; but with an understanding 
that joinery is, after all, only for an artisan 
deity. As the first act of the Indian peasant 
on taking possession of a new house is to 
bring in sacred fire, so says Mr. Wallis, “ the 


first act of the gods after the formation of the 
world was to produce the celestial Agni.” 
Such are the main ideas connected with the 
simplest or house-building theory of the con¬ 
struction of the world. In this, as in every 
branch of the enquiry, however, it is difficult 
to decide whether certain epithets were 
merely intended as poetioal similes or to what 
extent they covered cosmic conceptions; in 
fact, how far the metaphor whioh to us is 
a figure of speech was with the Yedic 
psalmists a mode of thought. 

The second Yedic theory of the creation, 
second in degree of complexity although not 
necessarily in sequence of time, takes as its 
basis the great natural or elemental operations 
whioh we see at work in producing animal 
and vegetable life. Its agents are not the 
measuring-god or the carpenter-god or the 
door-opening Dawn, but heat and moisture, 
fire, water, light. Its prooess is one of 
generation, not of handicraft. “ The centre 
point of the theory of cosmological genera¬ 
tion,” says Mr. Wallis, “is the combination 
of the light with the waters, which presented 
itself to the eyes of the poets in the birth of 
the lightning from the rain-cloud, and in the 
exhalations which surround the light of the 
sun.” Around this central point, however, 
four agencies in the work of oreation grouped 
themselves: first, and naturally, the sun; 
second, the waters; third, the primordial 
substance or unit; fourth, desire. The 
sun is the main fructifying influence in 
the Rig Yedic hymns, alike for plants and 
trees and the human embryo. This as¬ 
cription of all creative work, and indeed 
of terrestrial work generally, to the 
sun, forms an example of the narrow line 
which sometimes separates the guesses of 
primitive thinkers from the profoundest con¬ 
clusions of modern science. The sun is 
accordingly elevated by the Rig Yedic 
psalmists from the Father-god to the one 
supreme God, with almost the plenary powers 
afterwards concentrated in Brahma. It is the 
first-born of things, and finally the Unborn. 
“Though it is but one,” says a hymn, “the 
poets address it in many ways. They call it 
Agni, Yama, Matari$van.” “ It is the life of 
all that moveth and standeth”; “ but one in 
many forms”; “that alone in which all 
existing things abide.” The next agenoy in 
the generation-theory of the world-fabric is 
the waters. The waters appear as the Mothers; 
the rivers, especially the Indus, being the 
most heavenly of Mothers. They brought 
forth whatever stands or moves. They are the 
wives and mothers of the world growing up 
together in one home. Rudra, or the storm- 
cloud, is the divine physician: the waters 
are his life-giving medioines. Parjanya is 
god of the rain-cloud, producing fruit in 
plants, mares, cows, and women. The light 
of the sun was the first germ, but the waters 
were the bearers and fructifiers of the germ. 
But whence came the germ? A hymn 
refers to a primordial substance or unit, 
“ the one thing ” (eJeam) “ out of 
whioh,” says Mr. Wallis, “ the universe was 
developed.” In the end, however, the theory 
of generation works round from the elemen¬ 
tal agencies to a conscious agent, prompted by 
desire. Yolition may thus be said to be the 
prime mover of the creative process. “ So in 
the beginning arose Desire, whioh was the 


seed of the mind. The wise found out by 
thought, searching in the heart, the parentage 
of the existent in the non-existent.” 

The third Yedic explanation of the world- 
fabric belongs to a still more complex region 
of speculation. It is evident that the 
weak point in both the house-building theory 
and the generation theory is the starting- 
point: how existence came out of non¬ 
existence, and the immaterial put on mate¬ 
riality. The Rig Yedic poets found a vague 
solution of the difficulty, or rather a dim 
escape from it, in the Law of Rita, or the 
primaeval, all-compelling, and universal Spirit 
of Order. Compared to this, the gods sink 
into mere angels or heavenly ministrants, if 
not, indeed, into passive instruments of a 
necessity for being which preceded alike 
divine and human life. This Order of the 
Universe was too remote an abstraction to be 
realised as an object of human worship. But 
it showed itself to men in four great 
symbols: the unalterable alternation of day 
and night, the passage of the sun across the 
heavens, the unswerving downward motion of 
the rain from the sky, and of the streams 
along their courses. The Principle of Order 
seems to be conceived of as existing before 
the manifestation of any phenomena, although 
the process of formulating philosophical 
dicta out of poetioal imagery can yield but 
doubtful results. Mr. Wallis thinks that the 
best illustration of the ideas connected with 
this Principle of Order is to be found in the 
character of the god Yaruna. As a king, 
Yaruna ordains all that happens on earth; 
as a legislator, he lays down the laws; while 
the soldier Indra punishes offenders against 
them. But as the policeman, especially the 
military policeman, is in India a more practi¬ 
cally powerful official than the law giver, so 
Indra became more important than Yaruna. 
The latter, moreover, was a god of peace, 
while the Aryaas on the march into India 
needed a god of war. In this way, Mr. 
Wallis thinks, Indra became the favourite 
god of the Rig Yeda. It is needful to remind 
the reader, however, that another explanation 
may be given for the rise of Indra to the 
supreme place. 

Side by side with these three theories of 
oreation in the Rig Yeda runs a constant 
assertion of the potent and mysterious powers 
of Sacrifice. The personal interest of the 
composers of the Yeda in making that 
assertion was explained at the beginning of 
this article. But apart from personal motives, 
there seems to have been a genuine con¬ 
viction that Sacrifice continued as it were the 
work of creation; and that, if creation brought 
life into the world, Sacrifice conferred im¬ 
mortality. Prayer is the instrument by 
whioh the Rishis effect their works and 
beget children. Sacrifice seems to have 
been regarded first as a propitiation of 
the gods, and then as constituting a contract 
with them. The Rig Yedio psalmists held 
that continued existence after death, and the 
superhuman powers possessed by the Fathers, 
alike resulted from Sacrifice accurately per¬ 
formed. The effect of Sacrifice as a bestower 
of immortality is, indeed, complicated by the 
circumstance, says Mr. Wallis, that Yama, 
the king of the world hereafter, was not 
primarily a sacrificer. The superhuman 
powers of the Fathers obtained by Sacrifice, 
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and their association with the light, have led 
Both to regard them as a race of higher 
beings between men and gods; while Weber 
conjectures that they were the priests of an 
earlier religion common to the Aryans of 
Persia and India. But even men may, accord¬ 
ing to the Bishis, earn by Sacrifice the friend¬ 
ship of the gods, and almost an equality with 
them. “ The whole ritual of sacrifices, with 
all its appurtenances,” says Mr. Wallis, “ its 
priests and offerings, was bodily translated 
from the sphere of human action to the world 
of the gods.” The primaeval saerifioer was 
also a creator. 

It has been necessary to accept without 
comment Mr. Wallis’s views of individual 
passages in order to present his general 
conclusions within a moderate space. But, 
■even after granting this assumption, it is 
essential again to warn the student of 
the constant perils which attend the process 
of building up a theory of creation out 
of primitive and poetical epithets of the 
gods. Having entered this mild caveat, we 
cannot part from Mr. Wallis’s excellent 
monograph without saying a few words 
regarding its author. Cambridge missed at 
the beginning of the present term a newly- 
elected Fellow of Caius, who, at the end of 
last term, had just entered on what promised 
to be a bright and useful career. Mr. H. W. 
Wallis had qualified himself, as few young 
Englishmen qualify themselves, for the voca¬ 
tion of a Sanskrit scholar. Mr. Wallis took 
his degree in 1883, being placed in the first 
class of the second part of the classical tripos, 
and was especially distinguished hy the ex¬ 
aminers for ancient philosophy and philology. 
He gave the following year to the study of 
theology and Hebrew, obtaining distinction in 
the Old and New Testament subjects, and the 
prize in Hebrew in the Theological Tripos of 
1884. The next three years Mr. Wallis 
devoted to laying a thorough foundation in 
Sanskrit. Alter gaining the Hibbert Student¬ 
ship he proceeded to Germany to attend the 
lectures of Prof. Kielhorn at Gottingen, and 
to study the Yeda under the great modern 
Bisbi, Prof. Both, of Tubingen. On return¬ 
ing to Cambridge, he devoted a year to the 
Vedanta with Prof. Cowell. On June 18 he 
was elected a Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College; on July 18 he died. Wherever he 
went he impressed those with whom he 
worked by his earnest and studious life. 
Prof. Eielhom lamented in the Academy 
“ the loss which the University of Cambridge 
and English scholarship ” have suffered by 
the death of one whom, even according to 
German standards, “ certainly would have 
become a first-class Sanskrit scholar.” We 
have reviewed his essay at some length, for, 
so far as we can learn, it will be the sole 
published result of a life of much labour and 
high promise. Short as that life was, it has 
served two purposes. To other English 
students, with generous aspirations and a 
willingness to work, it stands as a finger-post 
pointing the way to the heights of scholar¬ 
ship, although it cannot travel thither. To 
English scholars, and to the Indian historian, 
it has bequeathed a most admirable mono¬ 
graph on a subject which has never before 
been treated in the English tongue with such 
clearness, conciseness, and precision. 

W. W. Hustkb. 


two local Floras. 

Flare Populairede la Normandie. Par C. Joret. 

(London: Nutt; Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

The Flora of Cardiff. By J. Storrie. (Pub¬ 
lished by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society.) 
Local floras—accounts, that is to say, of the 
native plants of a given district—may be drawn 
up from two points of view, and these points are 
well illustrated by the two works at present 
before us. On the one hand, the object may 
be to put on record the popular names of the 
plants, so as to preserve the interesting matters 
which they embody. This study will not be 
without interest for the botanist, if only be¬ 
cause (as A de Candolle shows) the names may 
give useful hints about the history of species; 
but still it will chiefly attract folklorists and 
philologists. The former will trace in the names 
the legends or the supposed attributes of the 
plants; the latter will follow, with interest, the 
derivation of the names, and perhaps use them 
with other data to throw light on the origin of 
the population of the country. Thus, it is cer¬ 
tainly curious, if one remembers the little map 
in Mr. Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places, with its 
abundant indications of Saxon names in Nor¬ 
mandy, to learn from Prof. Joret (p. 67) how 
few Norman plant-names are of Germanic 
origin. Plant-dists have been drawn up on this 
principle before now, both abroad and at home, 
as the Dictionary of English Plant-Names, of 
Messrs. Britten and Holland; but none which 
we have seen is more carefully done than that of 
M. Joret, who has added to a considerable list 
of printed authorities the results of personal 
enquiry and the contributions of a large staff of 
voluntary assistants. The value of his list to 
future students will be largely increased by the 
fact that he scrupulously assigns each name to 
the commune, canton, or pays, in which it is 
current; while he introduces his subject (pp. 
7-82) and puts it, as it were, in its proper 
setting, by explaining the value of names and 
giving a very entertaining sketch of the history 
and literature of botany in so far as it is con¬ 
nected with mythology, magic, or even medi¬ 
cine, down to the recent publications of Signor 
A. de Gubematis and Mr. Hilderic Friend. 

But in the second place the object of a local 
flora may be more purely botanical, to trace and 
record the distribution of plants—a task of great 
usefulness at a time when many agencies are 
tending to destroy native species and introduce 
new ones in England and elsewhere. The Car¬ 
diff ballast-hills are rich in floral waifs and 
strays, some of which may presently take to 
this country and establish themselves, even as 
Oalinsoga parviflora, the Peruvian waif, has 
done about Kew ; or as Mimulus luteus is actu¬ 
ally doing about Cardiff. It is interesting to 
find that Capsella Bursa-Pastoris is “ oommon 
everywhere’’ about Cardiff; for the present 
writer noticed its absence or great rarity along 
the coast from Swansea to St. David’s in 1882 ; 
and interesting to learn from M. Joret that 
Zostera nana is not found in Normandy, for it is 
abundant on the neighbouring coasts of Jersey. 
Mr. Wallace’s Island Life has shown, once for 
all, the importance of securing a careful register 
of all native forms of life, and we welcome 
enquirers who will go about the work as con¬ 
scientiously as Mr. Storrie. But he has also 
done something for philologists, in giving the 
Welsh names for his species ; and he has added 
a diagnosis of the plants, i.e., a means of iden¬ 
tifying the flowers which a collector may have 
found. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MB. A. SEDGWICK'S EDITION OF THE 
“ EUMENIDE8.” 

Oxford: Oct. 81 ,18ST. 

Mr. Paley has written a letter to the 
Academy of last week, in which he makes 


certain complaints of my edition of Aeschylus 
Eumenidee. I am exceedingly sorry that Mi 
Paley, whose eminence as an English scboli 
and student of Aeschylus is undisputed, shoul 
consider that he has cause for complaint again 
me. I can only say I had no intention to gi( 
such cause. 

If Mr. Paley’s letter be read attentively, i 
will be seen that he brings really three com 
plaints against me: 

(1) That I have adopted his text, notes, ana 
references without sufficient acknowledgment. 

(2) That in other places I have differed from 

him . 

(3) That by so differing I have tried to oon- 
ceal my appropriation of his work. 

To (3) I do not think it necessary to reply. 
It is an imputation of a very grave kind, which 
is not true, and for which there is and can be 
no evidence. I feel sure that Mr. Paley will, 
on reflection, regret having made it. 

With respect to (2) he quotes two instances, 
where he objects to my “ disparaging his well' 
considered criticisms of the text.” This simpl] 
means that I do not accept his emendation 
and give very briefly my reasons. There is n( 
“disparagement” here, save in the sense ii 
which all divergence of view is disparagement 
In his first instanoe, the passage itself is a well' 
known crux {[Eum . 631), which has been verj 
variously emended; and, so far as I know, m 
one has accepted Mr. Paley’s view. In th< 
second instance, what he really complains of i 
that I say the MS, reading rb uh yerfadcu (whici 
he defends) “ must be wrong,” and do no; 
notice or reply to his defence of it. One cannot 
in a sohool edition reply to everything; and 
the MS. reading is rejected as corrupt by 
Pauw, Schtltz, Wakefield, Schwenk, Wellauer, 
Schultze, Kirchhoff, Meineke, Hartnng.Dindorf, 
Hermann, Wecklein, and Linwood. I can find 
no recent editor who approves it, except Drake 
and he takes it differently, and calls Sir. Paley’i 
version “ harsh and improbable.” Further 
Mr. Paley, no doubt unintentionally, by th 
turn of his phrase gives a misleading colour t 
my words. He says—“ When an old hand a 
editing is told by a much younger scholar th« 
he must be wrong, he is apt to ask,” &o. Nov 
I do not say Mr. Paley must be wrong; I d 
not refer to him. I say the manuscripts mui 
be wrong. One sees that Mr. Paley’s sentenc 
is considerably shorn of its effect if accurate! 
rewritten as follows: “When an old hand i 
editing, who is almost alone in defending tl 
M8. reading, is told by a much younger scholai 
in agreement with most editors, that the MS! 
must be wrong . . .” The disrespect to tl 
elder scholar disappears. 

But it is (1) which he chiefly complains o 
that I have not enough acknowledged ir 
obligations to him. My answer is, that M 
Paley has greatly overstated these obligation! 
and that 1 believed, and still believe, that 
have sufficiently acknowledged those that 
owe. 

Mr. Paley says that my notes are “his ow 
commentary iu a new dress.” I can on] 
reply, that these words grievously misstate tl 
facts. My edition may be of little value; t>i 
it represents honest study of Aeschylus, read it 
and weighing a vast mass of comment at 
suggestion, and the best that I could bring 
thought or knowledge. Mr. Paley, at the vei 
end of his letter, seems to have some feeling < 
this, for he says: “ I would not willingly < 
the least injustice to the independent thougl 
shown in this work ”; but it is obvious, if 
am Mr. Paley in a new dress, there is i 
independent thought. I owe much to otb 
editors, as all must, and not least to Mr. Pale 
as the foremost English editor; but my edit! 
is in no sense based on any other, still less 
it any other editor’s notes in a new dress. 

I have given, in the preface, the names 
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<e six editions chiefly studied, among which 
Cr. Paley’s is one. I selected these as the six 
> which 1 owe most; and the mention of their 
ames was intended to acknowledge, and to be 
riderstood as acknowledging, the debt. In 
ly commentary, moreover, my principle has 
een to quote the name of the editor when- 
ver I was mentioning or adopting any view or 
aformation in any way original or important, 

•x any references which were at all out of the 
vay, often when it was a mere case of an 
.■ditor’s authority on a reading. Mr. Paley’s 
lame occurs thus twenty-seven times in my 
rotes, although in eighteen of these cases his 
iuggestion is not adopted. On the other hand, 
t have treated as common property, and need- 
11 g no suoh mention, those views, comments, or 
■eferences, whioh were obvious, which were to 
le found in ordinary books of reference, or 
were suoh as a writer would not wish to claim. 
Of course, one may err in drawing the line; and 
f I have erred, that is my error. But this is a 
Sona fide slip, or mistake of judgment, and a 
L rery different thing from what Mr. Paley com¬ 
plains of. 

~ Let me take his examples (whioh, I presume, 
ire the strongest he cm find) successively. 
i 467. irp«t{as ■ravrax’t- This cannot be trans¬ 
lated otherwise than “ however I fare ” ; and 
'.he Antigone reference is one which for years 
" : ias been familiar to me, is given in Liddell 
-ind Scott under ramxxv, and is the only such 
instance given. 

- 599. v«'ireiv9i. The Epic instances are obvious, 
‘‘and would occur to anyone. The Attic mx b ‘ 

is, I admit, an example both rarer and more 
ill point. I may have erred in not acknow- 

- edging this. But it is not a grave omission; 
and I find Drake gives k«'kAu9i, (lhuxOi, siitpaxOi 

- as examples, with no mention of Mr. Paley. 

903. Mr. Paley objects to my quoting his 
• references; but they are both in Liddell and 
1 Scott, and of course in the Tragic Indices, 
-■which every editor has always by him. As to 
'the translation, I have adopted the one word 
:dishonourable” : Irhritora I render, I venture 
'to think, more accurately. 

"A 097. irepurrewoviri. The meanings are both in 
ii'Liddell and Scott; and the comment is not only 
.. ■'not taken from Mr. Paley, but is not in agree- 
tf ‘oient with his note. He says the poet takes 
'the middle part between Cimon and Pericles; 

say, “ Aeschylus protests against the despot 
es who was no longer formidable) and anarchy: 
te '.e., he recommends oligarchy under the usual 
is?pretext of moderation.” This remark arose out 
•>f Aeschylus’s rb pcbr' Ivapxov f*t Te bt<riroTohp.tvov. 
he i’t do not agree with Mr. Paley that the poet 
! u Recommended a middle course between Cimon 
md Pericles. Oimon was not a despot. 

Ina 5 Lastly, Mr. Paley says my text does not 
jsl differ materially from his own, implying thereby 
a: t.hat I have taken it from him. There is no 
.iiSthadow of foundation for this. My judgment 
’thi'inay be worth very little ; but I have carefully 
tbt Considered every difficulty, done my best-to 
naster all the suggestions, and come to the 
st conclusion I could, assigning every emen- 
1 ablation to its author by name. How far my 
ie^ext, as a whole, agrees with Mr. Paley’s I 
je. ti-iave no idea; but of the corrections of MSS. 
ssiitftdopted in my edition, there are 174, and only 
®: s^our of these were suggested by Mr. Paley—only 
brxi^wo of them really first proposed by him. In 
(Je'flill four I have named Mr. Paley. 
feditff j think I am justified in saying that Mr. 
istf'Paley’s complaints are unreasonable, and that 
ti^hisdescription of my work as a “compilation 
njc-'-'uot easy to distinguish from plagiarism,” is 
eS 5 'untrue and unfair. And I am doubly sorry 
1 to *i,hat such an attack should come from a scholar 
Sir. W'whom I, like other students of Aeschylus, have 
s y Galways regarded with gratitude and respect, 
lil fe* ! and from whom I have learnt much. 



Owing to the serious illness of Dr. A. de 
Watteville, it will be impossible to publish Part 
39 of Brain in October, and the indulgence of 
subscribers to the periodical is requested. It 
has been decided that instead of publishing 
Part 39 very much after its proper date, it will 
be best to issue Parts 39 and 40 together in 
January, 1833. 

The Shell Collector's Handbook for the Field, by 
J. W. Williams, editor of the Naturalist’s 
Monthly, a volume giving instructions as to the 
collecting and preserving of British land and 
freshwater shells, and describing the habitat of 
each, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Roper and Drowley. 

The last part of the Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Geological Society well sustains the 
reputation of this body. It opens with the 
inaugural address, delivered at the beginning of 
last session, by Mr. Ralph Richardson. The 
subject of the address is the “Antiquity of 
Man ”; and its special value lies in the care 
with which all discoveries of fossil mammals in 
Scotland are recorded, and the localities 
depicted on a map. Prof. Claypole has a paper 
on “The Lake Age in Ohio,” which forms an 
interesting contribution to the history of the 
glacial period in America, 

Capt. Dutton, of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
has published a valuable report on the Zuni 
plateau, in Western New Mexico. The prin¬ 
cipal rocks are of cretaceous age, and ocour in 
far-stretching horizontal beds ; but in ascend¬ 
ing to the plateau these give place to Jura- 
Triassic rocks, which in turn are underlain by 
palaeozoic strata, and finally by crystalline 
rocks—probably of Archaean age, which form 
the central mass. Numerous oones of Tertiary 
volcanoes oocur to the north-east of the Zuni 
mountains, the principal being Mount Taylor, 
11,389 feet high. 

We have also received Nos, 34 to 39 of the 
Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, 
containing, as usual, much interesting matter. 
Mr. Lester Ward presents a preliminary sketch, 
amply illustrated, of the flora of the Laramie 
group; Dr. C. A. White discusses the relation 
of the Laramie molluscan fauna to that of the 
succeeding freshwater eocene and other groups; 
Mr. Warren Upham describes the old beaches 
and deltas of the extinct Lake Agassiz, which 
in glacial times occupied the basin of the Red 
River of the North ; Mr. Dillen gives a petro¬ 
logical description of the peridotite of Elliott 
Co., Kentucky; while Dr. Barns explains some 
original experiments on the subsidence of flue 
solid particles in liquids—a subject of much 
importance to geologists in connexion with 
sedimentation; aud finally, this physicist, in 
conjunction with Dr. Stronhal, continues the 
discussion of the physical properties of the iron- 
carburets, upon whioh papers have appeared in 
the earlier Bulletins. 

We are requested to say, in contradiction of 
a statement that has appeared in a monthly 
scientific journal, that the author of the 
Students’ Guide• to the Mieroscope (Roper & 
Drowley), who is content to style himself “ A 
Queckett Club-man,” is not Mr. T. Charters 
White. 

Pbof. Dittmar’s Exercises in Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis, whioh was reviewed in the 
Academy of last week, was ascribed to a wrong 
publisher. It is published by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate ; the printers are Messrs. Hodge & 
Co,, of Glasgow. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids has now entered 
upon his duties as the new secretary to the 


Royal Asiatic Society, in succession to Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid. 

Dr. Henry Sweet is giving a course of 
public lectures this term at Oxford on “The 
Elements of Phonetics.” The subject of the 
first lecture, delivered on Thursday of this 
week, was “ The Objects and Methods of 
Phonetic Study; the Organs of Speech and 
the main Divisions of Speech-Sounds.” 

Prof. Terriende Lacouperie has reprinted 
from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
a paper entitled “ Formosa Notes on MSS. 
Languages, and Races,” which may be obtained 
from Mr. David Nutt. The occasion of the 
paper was to describe nine Formosan M38.— 
written in an old Pepohwan dialect, with 
Roman characters of Dutch origin and (in some 
cases) a Chinese translation—which had been 
sent home by Mr. Colbome Baber. But Prof, 
de Lacouperie has taken the opportunity to 
compile an exhaustive monograph about the 
peoples and languages of Formosa; while inci¬ 
dentally he throws some light upon the sources 
of information open to the famous impostor of 
Queen Aune’s time, Psalmanazar. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Browning Society.—( Friday, October £8.) 

Da. F. J. Fvrnivall, president, in the ohair.—The 
chairman congratulated the members of the society 
on the opening of its seventh session; and, speak¬ 
ing of the now widespread results of its labours, 
alluded to the fact that in America its papers are 
read and valued wherever the study of Browning’s 
poems is looked on as one of the sources of culture. 
After intimating that the society hoped to produce 
“ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” early next year, Miss 
Alma Murray and Mr. Farren having promised 
their help, Dr. Fumivall announced that Mr. 
Revell and Dr. Berdoe would read short papers on 
extracts from poems of their own choosing.—Mr. 
Revell then briefly referred to the remoteness of 
thought in Browning’s best poems, his preference 
of the abiding and eternal to the transient, his 
want of sympathy with the activities of our day, 
with scientific methods aud results—a want of 
sympathy amounting to antipathy, and diaqualt- 
fyiug him for the title of scientific poet. He 
instanced and read the poems “ Tray,” and 
“Prologue to the Dramatic Idylls,” as proving 
this. Turning from this, Mr. Revell read “ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” as one of the poet’s very best, con¬ 
taining a theory of life, theistic, religious, and 
therefore optimistic. No nobler contribution has 
been made to the higher life of the day, and its 
distinctive note is individualism, egoism. When 
a man has done all, he must reckon with himself. 
—Dr. Berdoe prefaced his paper by saying that 
he had no idea what Mr. Revell was going to read 
when he choose as his own subjects some lines of 
“ La Saisiaz,” and of “ Fifine at the Fair,” as 
illustrating two phases of Browning’s view of life— 
the first a future state of reward by development, 
the second, present reward in the conflict of life 
itself. From “ Pauline ” to his last poem, 
Browning preaches a clear, definite gospel—Ill 
tends to good; no factor in our life can be spared 
consistently with our development; the prize is 
in the process. Every poem illustrates this. 
Browning never ignores the most apparently 
insignificant fact in his characters. This is the 
method of scienoe—to insist on the valne of the 
little, overlooked forces that are always changing 
the face of the world.—Dr. Fumivall expressed 
the thanks of the society to Mr. Revell and Dr. 
Berdoe ; and some remarks on the question raised 
by the papers as to Browning’s scientific position 
were offered by different members. 


FINE ART. 

My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By 
W. P. Frith, R.A. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
With genuine modesty Mr. Frith says, “ If I 
may presume to be known as an artist, it is 
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as the painter of large compositions ”; and 
there is, therefore, some sort of consistency 
in his taking two good-sized volumes for the 
memories of an uneventful life. Not that 
his story is without interest—for no auto¬ 
biography, if it be honest and genuine, can be 
uninteresting; but success came to him so 
early in his oareer, and in such abuudant 
measure, that we do not have those contrasts 
of light and shadow which are needed to 
make up an effective picture. Mr. Frith is 
fully satisfied with the appreciation that has 
been bestowed upon his work as an artist, and 
we think he has every reason to feel so. We 
are also confident that the same public which 
has found pleasure in looking upon his pic¬ 
tures will derive no small amount of enter¬ 
tainment from his pleasant contribution to 
the literature of gossip. 

Whatever may be the case with poets, 
painters (or, at any rate, Royal Academicians) 
are sometimes made. It does not appear that 
Frith evinced in his early youth any special 
aptitude for drawing. He copied, indeed, 
when he was eleven years old, a drawing of 
Morland’s, which an admiring relative bought 
for sixpence; but he frankly confesses that 
the performance was a wretched one, and 
that it was the love of lucre and not of art 
that impelled him to further efforts in the 
same line. What be says upon the subject of 
“ early promise ’’ is thoroughly sensible, and, 
like every page in the book, displays such a 
modest estimate of his own professional worth 
that it makes one value his judgment all the 
more: 

“ I know very well that I never was, nor 
under any circumstances could have become, a 
great artist; but I am a very successful one, 
and my advice is often asked by anxious 
parents, who produce specimens of their 
children’s work, and place me in the really 
awful position of a kind of destiny over the 
future of their sons or daughters. Let me 
advise all artists who may find themselves 
elected arbiters of the fate of others to be as 
dumb as the ancient oracle when difficulties 
were presented. Exoept in the rarest and 
most exceptional cases, judgment from early 
specimens is absolutely impossible.” 

The writer then goes on to specify what is 
required to make a successful artist. Long 
and severe study from antique statues and 
from life; close attendance at lectures dealing 
with perspective, anatomy, composition, and 
arrangement; an eye for colour; aptness in 
the choice of subjects, and a degree of industry 
which is at all times rare, and which, we may 
add, is seldom favoured by the habits of 
young Bohemia. For one who succeeds as 
Mr. Frith has done, a hundred fail; and, 
perhaps, oftenest fail from the lack of that 
faculty for taking infinite pains which does 
duty for genius. If Mr. Frith was born any¬ 
thing, he was bora an auctioneer; and there 
were moments in his early career as an artist 
when he would have gladly exchanged the 
brush for the hammer. But he stuck man¬ 
fully to the profession his father had chosen 
for him; and, when the first drudgery was 
over, felt an enjoyment in the exercise of his 
skill which has grown with the skill itself. 
He had the advantage of a good teacher in 
Henry Sass (among whose pupils were Millais, 
Edward Lear and Jacob Bell—better known 
as a patron than as a praotiser of art), and 
probably derived as much benefit from the 


severity of the master’s criticisms as from his 
instructions in art. Premature success, as 
Mr. Frith admits, turns the heads of young 
artists; and “ single-picture painters ”—men 
whose one grand achievement has never been 
followed by another—are by no means un¬ 
known in the profession. 

Like others, Frith had to undergo the 
usual trials to which the Academy subjects 
exhibitors. His first efforts were condemned 
to the Architecture Boom, or to that gloomy 
limbo of disappointed artists, the Octagon 
Room; but he emerged triumphant, and got 
his place among the “liners,” and, in due 
time, was elected an Associate. The latter 
honour does not seem to have been highly 
appreciated by its dispensers, however much 
it may have been coveted by aspirants. It 
gave Frith a place at the Royal Academy 
banquet, and an opportunity of hearing a 
criticism from the lips of the Duke of 
Wellington: 

“The picture he was studying was called 
“ Rain, Steam, and Speed ”—a rather eooentric 
representation of a train in full speed on the 
Great Western Railway. Unperoeived, I 
watched the Duke’s puzzled expression as he 
read the quotation from the “ Fallacies of 
Hope.” He then looked steadily at the 
picture, and with a muttered ‘ Ah, poetry ! ’ 
walked on.” 

The “ Fallacies of Hope ” was the title of 
a MS poem attributed to Turner, and to the 
general public it was as enigmatical as most of 
that artist’s later pictures. Frith’s first large 
composition was that now known as “ An Old 
English Merry Making.” The date of its 
exhibition is not given, and it is difficult to 
discover it from the pages of the auto¬ 
biography, where one jumps back from 1850 
to 1848 in a perplexing manner. It has been 
engraved by William Holl, and, we are told, 
received the warmest praise from Turner, 
whose praise was not indiscriminately given. 
This was followed by a still more popular 
picture—the “Coming of Age,” which was 
begun in September, 1848, and finished in 
April, 1849. It took the fanoy of the 
people; and certainly deserved recognition, 
if only on account of the evident care 
bestowed upon its composition. The back¬ 
ground—the Elizabethan mansion from which 
the young heir descends—is made up of 
studies from Hever Castle and Heslington 
Hall, and the costumes are the fruit of 
much research in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Frith’s reputation was now fully 
established. He oould always reckon upon 
a good place and a good price for his pictures, 
and could despise the critics. “Ramsgate 
Sands ” (which, with his usual candour, Mr. 
Frith tells us was described by a brother 
artist as “ a piece of vulgar Cockney business, 
unworthy of being represented even in an 
illustrated paper”) was sold for a thousand 
guineas to a dealer who, for a consideration, 
transferred his purchase to the Queen. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that the next 
big picture from Mr. Frith’s studio—the 
“ Derby Day ”—commanded a still bigger 
sum, and that Mr. Frith had the pleasure of 
experiencing that “ nothing succeeds like 
success.” In justice to the artist, it should 
be borne in mind that his expenses are neces¬ 
sarily large. Mr. Frith never paints figures 


exoept from living models (being in t 
respect the opposite to Macuse), and I 
trouble of finding the right people and I 
cost of hiring them is considerable. Per hi 
the most interesting parts of Mr. Frith’s boc 
are those in whieh he tells us the histories 
sad and humorous—of the men and women vl 
figure in his most popular paintings. We hr 
no donbt they found in him a sympathiiii 
hearer as well as a liberal patron. 

Mr. Frith’s pages are, like his picture 
crowded with folk of high and low degree, fi 
talks about them in a simple, unaffected way 
and thus is consistent with himself when hi 
pleads with the profession foraretnra to nature 
He does not hold that eccentricity is a proo 
of genius or audacity an evidence of power 
What he describes as “ the bizarre. Fiend 
impressionist style of painting recently intro¬ 
duced into this country ” will, in his opinio, 
be disastrous to English art. His advice ui 
his censure will, doubtless, be lightly esteemed 
by those who regard him as a mere photo¬ 
grapher ; but no one can read his snto 
biography without conclnding that his popu¬ 
larity (whatever be its worth) is merited, ui 
that this exercise of his pen will increase it 
Charles J. Robikms. 


ART EXHIBITION'S. 

M. Vereschagin cannot be congratulated ot 
the success of his attempt to paint realistically 
the horrors of war. Callot, with the point of i 
needle and a few square inches of copper, conli 
produce more effect than the Russian artist with 
an acre of canvas. Such huge scenes as “Tbt 
Road of the War-Prisoners ”—a long stretch of 
white road with portions of human dothiaa 
appearing through the snow at intervals—is: 
“ The Conquered,” in which a priest is ofej 
ing prayers on a field of battle* covered wS 
dimly seen bodies of men, are poor pictures u 
uninteresting without the information given:: 
the catalogue, and even then they add little i 
nothing to the “thrill” of the literary deser¬ 
tion. The scene in which Skobeleff is congra& 
lating his troops after the battle of Shipbi 
very ineffective, despite the heaps of 
in the foreground; and the Emperor 
Russia and his staff witnessing the assault i 
Plevna is the dullest of records. We Lave ofa 
seen such subjects as hangings, and cm 
fixions, and dead bodies surrounded by birds! 
prey, treated in a terrible and revoltu 
manner ; but it has been left for M. Vereschsfi 
to show us how unexciting such scenes can 1 
when treated in a thoroughly commonpli 
manner. Pictures need not have any “ subja 
in a literary sense, but they must have a “ s 
ject ” in the sens e in which artists use the ter 
and these large pictures of M. Vereschagin b 
all very poor “ subjects” in the latter sa 
In these pictures what feeling he has for ool 
seems to desert him. To see him at his I 
we must look at his smaller pictures of 
East, such as the “ Entrance to the Tombi 
the Kings,” the “Tombs of the Kings,” 
Entrance to the Ghetto of the Mount of Ta 
tation” and “ Solomon’s Wall,” or “The Q 
Mosque in Futteypore Sikri.” These d 
considerable, but by no means extraordin 
technical skill. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s new gallery at 
New Bond Street there is a sunny oollectia 
drawings by Mr. Charles Gregory, oi 
“ Summer-time on the South-coast, from 
to Penzance.” The oountry and the season l 
well suited to display Mr. Gregory’s skE 
painting vivid colours in sunlight. The ri 
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coloured rocks, the red houses, the gaily bios- I should like, however, to take this opportunity 
soming trees, the ripe cornfields, the flowery of calling attention to some Gallic inscriptions 
Bardens, supply him with an endless source of quoted in the Gentleman's Magazine (1731.487) 

P ■ , 1 _ . • , . l - ._.._J l_ <_ n-.-i.. n _. /T.T_,_i*o_ I no 


bright material for his foregrounds; and he can 
be tender in his melting mstanoes of sky and 


from the Daily Cou/rant (November 18 and 23, 
1731). The original article in the Gourant — 


sea. Few artists give us such a bright and four columns long—is “ a memoir of M. Ver- 
oheerful view of the world as Mr. Gregory, or gile de la Bastide, a gentleman of Languedoc,” 
are able to present so distinctly what they see, and contains some inscriptions found on the 


are able to present so distinctly what 
whether landscape or figure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. (l) ti. caesar | nn 

GOMME’8 “ ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS.” MAX. | TRIB. POT. XXI 
London: Oct. 81 , 1887. I /Si- “A square fl 
In the compilation of my collection from the 6 * ve ' 

old Gentleman's Magazine 1 have had to examine ,, X/ „ ’ j ‘A, 
240 volumes of some 500 to 700 pages each, and ,,, e J, ? 

then to arrange and sort my extracts. That U Th same*as (1), 
here and there I may have omitted or misplaced d (mig 0 ^’ 

an item belonging to any one of the vanous ... r V AV nrvs I 

subjects is, as I have stated, only too probable, a J' E i AN j CV8 , p ' 
That anything of real importance has been ‘ • 


and contains some inscriptions found on the 
road from Beaucaire to Nimes—the ancient 
Via Domitia (not Aurelia or Aureliana). The 
inscriptions are: 

(1) TI. CAESAR | DIVI AVG F. AVG | P0NTIF. 
MAX. | TRIB. POT. XXI | REFECIT ET j RESTITVTT 
| xiiL “ A square figure 25£ inches by 18, 


(2) IMP ... | DIVI. F. AVG ... I IMP Xm . . . 
‘ Of a round make, 24 inches diameter.” 


(3) ti cae ... ‘‘A square stone.” 

(4) The same as (1), but with xini. for xin. 
at the end (misquoted in the G.M.). 

(5) TI. CLAVDIV8 | DRV8I F. CAESAR | AVG. 
GBRMANICV8 | PONTIF. MAX. TRIB | POT. COS. 

desigh | imp ii refecit. “ Round, 9 foot 


thus left unprinted is, I am almost sure, not ^24 i^hes diaTeter ’’ ’ * 1001 

the case. But I have sought to guard against 

even the imperfections arising from what I I have been unable to discover if these inscrip- 
have hitherto ventured to think were unavoid- tions have been republished before. They are 
able causes by stating in the preface to one of not in Wilmanns or Orelli, but the first may 
the previous volumes my intention of printing be a complete version of one given by Herzog 
in an addenda volume a list of errata, in which (Gallia Narb., No. 630, p. 139). A sixth in- 
I include, of course, all omissions of any im- scription quoted in the article is identical with 


portanoe. Herzog, No. 632, though the situations are 

In the meantime Mr. Thompson Watkin, a slightly different. 

S[ ecialist on Roman remains in Britain, comes F. Haverfield. 

di wn upon one section of the series and off- 

fa ai d pronounces it “useless.” I have been a -—~ 

student of the Roman period of British history N0 TES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
for some years, and would venture to state that 

the omissions from this volume will not affect Readers of the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


its usefulness to my fellow students, and in this 
I am supported by the Academy reviewer. 


Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
may remember his frequent allusions to an* 


But even taking Mr. Watkin’s own ground of tiquities in his possession, and, possibly, may 
criticism, if my volume draws out from Mr. have wondered what has become of them. 


Haverfield a list of my omissions we shall then 


not generally known that twenty 


have a complete index of Roman remains as years ago he gave this important collection, 
recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine; and when together with his large collection of Greek, 
these omissions are printed in my addenda Etruscan, and Roman antiquities, to Harrow 
volume, the work will be complete. Surely School. They have fared badly there, having 
such a result, if not in perfect form, can hardly been packed away in the library in a case that 
deserve the epithet hseless. was not air-tight in front, and rested against a 

It is so easy for Mr. Watkin to condemn my damp wall behind. But, last year, a museum 
work. It would have been more satisfactory was built at Harrow for the sohool, and the 
to have aided it by letting me have his list some collections were removed thither. Since then 
months ago. Other correspondents have been the Egyptian antiquities have 'been catalogued 
me re generous. by Mr. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, 

More than one leading literary journal in and the rest by Mr. Cecil Torr; and these 


noticing previous volumes have expressed a printed catalogues can now be obtained from 
flattering concern that I was diverting my Mr. Wilbee, the bookseller at Harrow. More- 
energies from more original work in under- over, at Mr. Torr’s request, the governors of 
taking this enormous labour; but hitherto I the sohool voted a sum of money to purchase 
have felt that I was doing some servioe to one new case, and to make a beginning of the 


ggi literary students of various subjects. 


repairing and mounting of the antiquities; and 


the work. 


simple remedy : 

G. L, 


n stopping 

Gomme. 


Lancing College: Nov. 1,1887. 


numbered, and arranged for exhibition. But a 
further vote of money will be needed before the 
whole collections can be placed in a satisfactory 
state. The museum is open on Sundays from 


I do not wish to fill the columns of the ^ » on week-days from 12. to 1 and from 

Academy with a discussion as to the exact 2 to 4, and generally at other times on applica- 
extent of the omissions in Mr. Gomme’s *° custodian. 

Romano-Dritish Remains. I shall be content The exhibitions to open next week include 
if those who use the book understand that it the ^ter exhibition in oil colours of the 
is, as an index, undoubtedly imperfect. This Dudley Gallery i mper ial Art Society in the 
▼raw, may I add, is consistent with gratitude Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and an exhibition 

tn M r (tfimmA fnr havincr firm a a wrvrlr ano>- _ f A t i . ,1 • . .. 


to Mr. Gomme for having done a work sug- of pictures from the salon of this year in Mr. 
gestedin the Gentleman’s Magazine m l 753, but W . W . Dierken’s Continental Gallery, in New 
neveryet earned out-the selection of a volume Bond Street: a soortine* and coacfinir exhi- 


Bond Street; a sporting and coaching exhi¬ 
bition in the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond 


of antiquities from the magazine. bition in the Burlington Gal 

Tb. mosaic found in 1733 and mBbrnd by street; and a collection of porcelain, metal- 

18 work, woodcarving, &o., brought by Mr. 
noticed also in Reads Weekly Journal (Satur- Litchfield from Scandinavia, at 28 aid 30 
day, August 18, 1733); but I have sought m Hanway Street, Oxford Street, 
vain for further information than that contained 

in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mrs. Tirard (Miss Helen 1 


Mrs. Tirard (Miss Helen Beloe) will give 


two courses of lectures to ladies at the British 
Museum. The first will be upon “Life in 
Ancient Egypt,” on Tuesday next, November 
8, and the two following Tuesdays, at 11.30 
a.m. The second will be on “The Tombs and 
Temples of Ancient Egypt,” on Friday next, 
November 11, and the five following Fridays, 
at 2.30 p.m. Each lecture will be illustrated 
by diagrams, and afterwards by a visit to the 
Egyptian galleries. Applications for tickets 
should be made to Miss C. Goldsmid, 3 
Observatory Avenue, Kensington. Half the 
proceeds of the first course of lectures will be 
given to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE STAGE. 

M. (XKJUELIN AT THE ROYALTY. 

M. Coquelin, the particular star—or comet, 
rather—of Mr. Mayer’s company, has already 
been too active in changing his parts, too 
multiform in his appearances, for any weekly 
paper to keep pace with him. “ Un Parisien ” 
has been succeeded by “ L’Aine,” “ L’Aind ” by 
“ Don Cesar de Bazan,” -and now “ Don Cdsar ” 
gives place to “The Grengoire” of M. de 
Danville, and the “ Juif Polonais ” of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. The object of all these chauges is not 
only the pecuniary one of ensuring a full house; 
it is likewise the artistic object of proving the 
range of the performer who, within the last few 
years, in France, has crossed successfully the 
wide territory of art that divides a consummate 
comedian from a successful comic actor. Still, 
even to the success of M. Coquelin—even to his 
range—there may be limits ; and the very effort 
to show us the extent of the ground he can cover 
discloses, perhaps, the whereabouts of the ground 
he can hardly occupy. The truth is, M. 
Coquelin, like almost every other actor, small or 
great, would but criticism oftener have the 
temerity to declare it, is controlled by the nature 
of his physique. A man is controlled in this 
way less positively than a woman—“ make-up ” 
can conceal his identity more effectually—yet 
he, too, must, in his measure, confess the limita¬ 
tions which physique imposes. Now, “ Un 
Parisien ” is a piece which a little taxes M. 
Coquelin’s powers—not in the least his intel¬ 
lectual and emotional resources (these are tried 
much more elsewhere), but his powers of lending 
the required grace to the body and bearing of 
the individual he impersonates. The “ Parisien,” 
it is true, is not a Frenchman of the very bluest 
blood. The horizon of such an one would not 
be bounded by the eafds of Paris ; “ ses terres ” 
would occupy him as much as his hotel of the 
Rue de Grenelle or of the Rue St. Dominique 
St. Germain. Still, the “ Parisien ” is a culti¬ 
vated gentleman in his way ; his manner 
charming, his carriage elegant. And this M. 
Coquelin does not, perhaps, quite perfectly 
realise. Alive the actor is, of course, to all the 
piece’s intellectual requirements —his eye bright 
and keen; his mouth wonderfully expressive ; 
and what an admirable way of launching his 
sentences ; of making every word tell! 

There is room for stronger emotion, and there 
are much stronger situations in “ L’Aine.” On 
the other hand the piece is less witty. M. Delair 
has his own qualities, but he cannot have the 
qualities of M. Gondinet He is more of a realist 
—very likely ; and he is a realist in a different 
world. M. Delair, we understand, has not been 
a pure man of letters, and in “ L’Aine ” he has 
put something of the experience that is supposed 
to be gained m what is called “ practical " life. 
In so lar as this is done with truth it is greatly 
in accord with the modem fashion: any real ex¬ 
perience being held to be of the nature of a 
“ document ”—to be remembered, docketted, put 
by for future reference. But the actual story of 

L’Ainfi ”—a story not free from repulsiveness, 
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though no doubt faultless in intention—required 
no experience of industrial or “ practical ” life for 
its invention. It is too late to tell it in detail. 
Suffice it to say that in it M. Coquelin plays the 
part of a genuine lover, who loves under the 
burden of vices which he finds it difficult to 
throw off. The heroine is under obligations to 
him. He even stirs her feelings considerably. 
She consents to “ save ” him—and a woman does 
not generally “save” a man unless she has a 
tolerably enthusiastic regard for him too. At 
last, however, be is to be saved not at the cost of 
her sacrifice. She marries a more youthful and 
more blameless person. M. Coquelin has very 
strong scenes—a great variety of action and feel¬ 
ing. He finds, perhaps, just adequate, but 
certainly only just adequate support from the 
company. 

The actor’s love of a character, not so much 
comic as picturesque, romantic—shall we say 
Bohemian s—is evidenced by the choice of at 
least one part in his further performances—those 
of Don Cesar de Bazan and of Gringoire. 
Frederick Lemaitre was the great impersonator 
of Don Cesar. H. Coquelin is-ambitious to be 
the inheritor of many mantles. A fragment— 
and not so small a fragment either—of Frederick 
Lemaitre has undoubtedly fallen upon him. And 
in “Gringoire,’ as in “ L’Aind,” the eminent 
comedian of our day has taken care to secure to 
himself a mantle of his own. It will be a long 
time, we hope, before he will desire to bequeath 
that to anyone. We await, with extreme interest, 
his performance of Mathias in “The Bells.” 


MUSIC. 

“DON GIOVANNI 

Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” was first heard at 
Prague on October 29, 1787. A hundred 
years have passed by-, but the opera still retains 
its popularity. Some works improve by age; 
but in operatic music there have been such 
marked changes, both in character and in form, 
since the time of Mozart, that all the operas 
produced by his contemporaries, Hiller, Hasse, 
Haydn, ana even Gluck, nave become antiquated. 
The operas of the last-named have alone sur¬ 
vived, but are seldom heard. “ Don Giovanni ” 
bears, it is true, marks of the eighteenth century ; 
but its melodies are so fascinating, its dramatic 
power is so great, that in performance these 
marks almost escape notice. The idea, then, 
of celebrating the centenary of so remarkable 
a work was natural. And the most natural 
way of doing it was to give a performance of 
the opera. At Prague, where, as stated, it was 
produced, at Vienna, at Berlin, and at Paris this 
was, in fact, done last week. But in London 
there was nothing of the kind. At the Crystal 
Palace, however, an attempt was made to honour 
the day. “Don Giovanni ” was given, not on the 
stage, but on the concert platform. We readily 
grant that there may have been insuperable 
difficulties in the way of getting together an 
efficient company. But in that case it would 
surely have been better to- abandon the scheme. 
When “ Parsifal ” was performed a few years ago 
at the Albert Hall, in concert form, the true 
friends of Wagner had cause for dissatisfaction. 
Yet, at any rate, there was the excuse that this 
was the only way in which the London musical 
public could hear the work ; for it is not given 
to all to go to Baireuth. “ Don Giovanni” has 
been heard over and over again in London; only 
last season Mr. Harris gave it with an excellent 
cast at Drury Lane. Any opera must lose off 
the stage ; none more so than Mozart’s master¬ 
piece. Every movement of the actors is reflected 
in the music, and much of the latter goes for 
nothing apart from the play. A concert-room 
performance gives, not a partial, but a false idea 
of the work. And then, again, at the Crystal 
Palace the artists engaged to sing the solo parts 


had, we believe, but little knowledge of the 
boards, and were, therefore, unable to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the music. We 
refrain from giving the full list of names. Let 
it suffice to say that Miss A. Marriott, as Donna 
Anna, sang in her best manner, and that Mr. 
John Probert’s pleasing voice was heard to 
advantage in “ Dalla sua pace.” There was, of 
course, no fault to find with Mr. Manns and his 
excellent band. 

The programme-book was not all that could be 
desired. It might surely have contained some 
music notes after the usual style of analysis. But 
there were no remarks about the music, although 
many a skilful point or characteristic piece of 
orchestration might have been pointed out. There 
was a short article on “ Don Giovanni ” of an his¬ 
torical nature, avery bad English translation of the 
Italian libretto, and an article reprinted from 
The Daily Telegraph. Of the first and last we 
would say one worth In discussing Mozart’s 
choice of subject, the writer of the former 
manages to drag in the “Ringdes Nibelungen”and 
“ Tristan,” to show that we are not better than our 
fathers in the matter of stage stories. He is free 
to think what he likes of modem books, but 
ought not to have accused Siegfried and Tristan 
of crimes which Wagner, at any rate, never laid 
to their charge. Of the other writer we would 
merely remark that to institute a comparison 
between two such different scenes as the “Supper” 
in “Don Giovanni” and the “Dungeon” in 
“ Fidelio ” is somewhat unreasonable. The writer 
maintains that the former transcends the latter. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR GEORGE MACFARREN. 

Sir George Alexander Macfarren, who 
died last Monday, was for more than half a 
century a prominent figure in the musical 
world. He was bom in 1813, entered the 
Royal Academy in 1829, became one of its pro¬ 
fessors in 1834, and was appointed principal in 
1876. During a long life, he produced much 
in various departments of musical literature, 
and neither the terrible calamity of blindness 
nor advancing age was allowed to interfere with 
his activity. Among the operas which he wrote, 
“Robin Hood ” may be named as perhaps the 
most successful. Of his oratorios—from “ St. 
John the Baptist,” produced in 1873, to 
“David,” produced at Leeds in 1882—one 
must acknowledge the skill displayed, but on 
many a page there is labour rather than in¬ 
spiration. Of bis part-songs, the settings of 
Sbakspere are deservedly admired. Of his 
cantatas, the “ Lady of the Lake,” brought 
out in Glasgow in 1877, is the most widely 
known. He is also to be mentioned as a writer 
of instrumental music; a few chamber works 
of his have been given at the Popular Concerts, 
and a Symphony in E minor at the Crystal 
Palace in 1883. 

Sir George, however, who has long stood 
at the head of English musicians, and who 
has won the respect due to his talent both 
at home and abroad, will be remembered 
by posterity less for his contributions to 
musical art, than for his works on theory. He 
was a man of clear intellect, if not of eloquent 
pen; and his Rudiments of Harmony (published 
in 18601, and his Six Lectures on Harmony 
(1867), have obtained for him a prominent 
place among theorists. For fifty years he 
was an ardent advocate of the system of 
harmony propounded by his former friend, 
Alfred Day. It is only two years ago that 
Day’s treatise was reprinted with valuable 
notes and an exceedingly interesting appendix 
by Sir George. In all matters relating to the 
Day theory, he has always been the one sole 
authority. The briefest notice of the labours 


of this energetic man would be incomplet 
without a reference to him as the friend &d 
adviser of the gifted Sir Stemdale Bennett 
Besides his duties at the Royal Academy, h 
was also connected with Cambridge Universit 
as professor. 

Sir George Macfarren was a strong conser 
vative. His admiration for Bach ana Handel 
and for Mozart and Beethoven, knew ns 
bounds ; but this reverence for the old masters, 
though perfectly legitimate and highly laud¬ 
able in itself, became so strong as to prevent 
him from fully understanding the aims of some 
modem men of note. His conduct —especially 
with regard to "Wagner—was marked by any¬ 
thing but a catholic spirit. 

While it is ourjduty to point out what we 
consider the shortcomings of a public cha¬ 
racter, it is, at the same time, our privilege 
to record that Sir George Macfarren was ever 
actuated by the best motives, and that it was 
probably true love for his art which sometimes 
led him to speak in a harsh and unsympathetic 
way about men whose names stand high in the 
esteem of many accomplished musicians. Sir 
George Macfarren leaves behind him, to mourn 
his loss, his wife, Lady Natalia Macfarren, an 
accomplished musician and talented writer. 


JENNY LIND. 

We regret to announce the death, after a 
long illness, of Mdme. Liud-Goldschmidt, the 
world-renowned vocalist- She was born at 
Stockholm in 1820, and first appeared in 
public in 1838. From that time until 1849 she 
sang at the opera houses of Germany and 
England with the most brilliant success. 
Everyone, as Chorley said, “ went mad about 
the Sweedish nightingale.” And, to quote the 
same writer, b«r inspired singing in Men¬ 
delssohn’s “Elijah” in 1848 will “stamp her 
name in the Golden Book of singers.'* In the 
same year she went to America, where she was 
engaged by Baraum. In 1852 she married the 
pianist and composer, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
Since that time she has only sung occasionally 
at oratorios and concerts, so that the rising 
generation can only judge of her wonderful 
voice and vocalisation by the enthusiastic 
descriptions of many men famous in literature 
and art. Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt took great 
interest in the Bach choir, assisting at the 
rehearsals, and appearing in the choir at the 
concerts. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The first concert of the Hackney Choral Associa¬ 
tion took place at Shoreditch Town HalL The 
first London performance of Mr. Trout’s new 
cantata, “ The Red Cross Knight,” drew a large 
audience. As the work was noticed on the 
occasion of its production at Huddersfield, it will 
suffice to say that the solo parts were sustained 
by Miss C. Leighton, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Piercy, Watkin Mills, and Pierpoint; 
that the choir on the whole sang well; and that 
Mr. Prout was enthusiastically received both by 
choir and audience. The favourable verdict of 
the Huddersfield public has thus been fully 
endorsed by the members and friends of the 
Hackney Association. 

Miss Mathilde Wurm gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s last Tuesday evening. The 
programme commenced with Rubinstein’s showy 
sonata in D for piano and violoncello, in which 
the lady was ably supported by Signor Piatti. 
Miss Wurm also played with considerable taste and 
feeling Schumann’s charming “ Papillons,” and, 
with neat technique, Beethoven’s C minor varia¬ 
tions. Occasionally, however, in the loud passages, 
the tone was somewhat harsh. Miss Sophie 
Lowe was the vocalist. The concert was we 1 
attended. 
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LITERATURE. 

Ohrietianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. By 

E. W. Blyden. (Whittingham.) 

Db. Bltdeit has given us a very interesting 
and remarkable volume. I say volume, and 
not book, as the work is a collection of articles 
: and addresses written or delivered by the 
author at various times. Prom a literary 
point of view this is somewhat to be regretted, 
' as it involves the repetition of the same 
sentiment and statements again and again, 
and produces a want of unity and orderly 
sequence. But it has also its advantages in 
impressing upon the reader the main facts and 
lessons which Dr. Blyden desires to convey. 

Dr. Blyden “ is of the purest Negro parent- 
■' age,” and was for some years Minister for 
the Liberian Bepublic in this country; con¬ 
sequently, what he has to tell us about Africa 
and the Negro ought to come with special 
weight. Two facts are more particularly 
brought into relief by him: first of all, that 
:: Islam is oarrying on a vast and civilising 
propaganda in Nigritia; and, secondly, that 
® if Central Africa is to be colonised it 
- must be with civilised Negros. Prom his 
" insistance upon the last fact we may gather 
“ that Dr. Blyden is an enthusiastic advo- 
J cate of the claims of Liberia; and the 
volume concludes with an eloquent appeal to 
v the United States to restore to Africa the 
descendants of those who were tom from their 
homes in the days of the slave-trade. A 
: country which has so largely benefited by 
the national crime of the past ought to make 
a national compensation for it in the present. 
The resources of Central Africa can never be 
brought into the markets of the world except 
through the help of the Negro. None but 
the Nigritian race has hitherto proved itself 
J* capable of withstanding the deadly climate 
of the country, or, at all events, of the coast- 
lands, through which alone the interior can 
; be approached. It is only in Africa, more- 
over, on his native soil, that the Negro can 
. be expected to develop freely and naturally. 
Elsewhere he must be content to be an 
: imitator of tbe white man, depressed by a 
: feeling of inferiority, and subjected to alien 
: conditions and an uncongenial climate. The 
solution of the African difficulty in America 
and of the European difficulty in Africa is 
alike, according to Dr. Blyden, to transplant 
to Africa the Negros of America. 

I confess that in this part of his argument 
Dr. Blyden’s views do not seem to me to be 
quite clear. On the one hand, we are told 
that Nigritia must be civilised by Negroes 
who have come under the influence of Euro- 
, pean culture; on the other hand, this Euro- 
. 1 : pean culture is pronounced to be unsuited to 
the Negro, who usually imitates instead of 


assimilating it, and the Negro is urged to 
develop, like the Mohammedan tribes of the 
interior, a culture and civilisation of his own. 
Does Dr. Blyden wish his brethren in Liberia 
to forsake the civilisation they have brought 
with them from America, and start from the 
level of the Poulah and Mandingo? If so, 
not only does his own practise contradict such a 
teaching, but also a good deal that he says in 
the volume before us. I suppose that what 
he really means is that, while absorbing all 
that is best in the civilisation of the foreigner, 
his countrymen should develop it in the way 
demanded by their racial characteristics and 
the climatic conditions that surround them. 
This is, no doubt, theoretically sound advice; 
but in these days of rapid intercommunication 
and democratic levelling it is advice that is 
extremely hard to put into praotioe, even in 
the case of populations which have behind 
them a long and cultured past. 

The portion of Dr. Blyden’s volume which 
deals with the relations of Islam to the Negro 
is that which will prove of most interest to 
readers who do not belong to the Negro race. 
Here he speaks with the authority of one who 
is a Negro himself, and who has had more 
experience both of the Christian white and of 
the Mohammedan black than almost anyone 
else. Islam, he points out, is advancing 
with such enormous strides in Africa, not 
because it appeals to the sensuous side of 
human nature, but because it is a great 
civilising power, whose adherents are religious 
enthusiasts, whose practice and teaching alike 
draw no distinction between the white man 
and the black, and whose creed is simple and 
clear. Mohammedanism appeals to the icono¬ 
clastic instincts of tbe Negro race. Its mis¬ 
sionaries bring with them no pictures to 
enforce the lesson that “ God is white and the 
devil is black.” Wherever it goes the school 
and the language of the Koran go too. 
Arabic literature is widely read and studied, 
even boys learning with enthusiasm the school- 
tasks which open for them the road to 
heaven. It is true that the faith of Islam 
may at times be spread by the sword of 
the fanatic, and that the Arab slave-hunter 
may accompany the Arab missionary; but 
when once the Pagan defenders of a 
Falaba have been massacred, the survivors 
accept readily the gospel of Mohammed, which 
becomes among them a power for good. 
While Islam has advanced in Nigritia, as in 
Northern Africa, Christianity has receded. 
The Christian missionary cannot contend with 
the malaria of the climate; the dogmas he 
preaches have been moulded by Aryan minds, 
and find no response in the Negro breast; 
and the religion he professes is bound up 
with the memories of rum and slavery, it 
was a slavery, too, unlike that of Oriental 
lands, where the slave of to-day may be the 
master to-morrow; but a slavery exercised 
by that most cruel, because most unsym¬ 
pathetic, of masters, the Anglo-Saxon race. 
It is not surprising that Dr. Blyden’s own 
sympathies are evidently enlisted on the side 
of a creed which places the convert on a 
footing of social equality with his teachers, 
and sees in the Negro Bilal one of its most 
honoured founders. If such is the feeling of 
an educated Christian like himself, we may ( 
understand how strong must be the attraction 
of Islam to the Pagans of the interior who 


have never been affected by European modes 
of thought. 

In reading Dr. Blyden’s work it is difficult 
to realise that it is not written by a member 
of the English race. The style is pleasant 
and clear, and the author’s command of lan¬ 
guage would be envied by many. The whole 
tone of thought and reasoning is English, and 
it is only when Dr. Blyden shows a possibly 
over-great sensitiveness to the references to 
the Negro in European literature that we are 
reminded of his parentage and nationality. 
There is one point, however, on which I hope 
that he will modify his statements in a future 
edition of his book. He has identified Africa 
too much with the Negro. The Egyptian is 
no more Nigritian than the Berber of the 
north or the Kaffir of the south; and the 
ethnologist must distinguish from the Negro 
the Nubian 0 1 to-day, the Ethiopian of the 
past. Doubtless, individual Egyptians and 
individual Nubians have from time to time 
intermarried with individual Negroes; but so, 
also, have individual Europeans. The racial 
types remain distinct. A. H. Saych. 


Dreams to Sell. By May Kendall. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

It is not difficult to distinguish in the crowd 
of modem verses those which are marked by 
literary gift; and it requires no great bold¬ 
ness in the present democracy to predict for 
such as are so marked a considerable measure 
of popularity. Collectors, therefore, of early 
editions may like to have their attention 
drawn to this little volume of poems. We 
already knew, from That Very Mob, that 
Miss Kendall had no lack of wits, or of wit; 
but in that first book of hers there was too 
little order. To read it required effort. It 
was like following a will-o’-the-wisp through 
marshy country; and it was not given to 
everyone to reach the end. In the present 
volume the cleverness and the wit have more 
justice done them, owing to the restraints of 
verse. To give one example: how very much 
more satisfactory than many pages of invec¬ 
tive is the one line about the pure botanist in 
“ Education’s Martyr ”: 

“ Primroses by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to Kim, 

And they were nothing more.” 

A critic once said of Mr. Lang that his 
poetry would outlive Mr. Browning’s, because, 
though the latter was commonly credited 
with having thrown light upon modem pro¬ 
blems, it was, in fact, Mr. Lang who had 
done so. 11 In his day the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion was propounded, and Mr. Lang’s ballade 
of Primitive Man shows how a gentleman 
took it.” In the same way I hope we may 
prophesy a reasonable immortality for Miss 
Kendall’s poetry; for this volume of hers 
certainly shows how the theory of evolution 
is “taken” by a lady. It is part of Miss 
Kendall’s humour to make fun out of what is 
usually called evolution. The largest section 
of her book is the one headed “ Science ”; 
and this, together with that devoted to “ The 
Church,” contains all the humorous pisoes. 
The reader will make bis own choice among 
them. The ichthyosaurus is certain to be a 
favourite. Here may be quoted two frag¬ 
ments which seem to the present reviewer 
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typical of Mias Kendall’s muse. One is from 
“ Nirvana (p. 26): 

They say each individual soul 
Will in a general soul he blended, 

And that the universal whole 
It otrlain to it tomething tpltndid." 

The other is from “ The Lower Life ” 
(p. 24) : 

“ As onward yet life’s currents roll, 

The gaining of a higher goal 
Increaseth sorrow; 

And what we win at its own cost 
We win; and that we lose is lost, 

Nor can we borrow. 

“ If we have freedom, we lose peaoe. 

If self-renunciation, cease 
To care for pleasure. 

If we have troth—important prize ! 

We wholly must away with lies, 

Or in a mtature.” 

Of the dreams dreamed “in Church” the 
most attractive is that of the “ Bluecoat Boy 
about the Squire's Daughter”; those called 
“Church Echoes,” in the manner of Mr. 
Stevenson’s baby poetry, are written, we 
venture to judge, from a too small induction 
of instances, for no vicar’s daughters that we 
have ever come across would think as they 
are here made to think, or be regarded by the 
village children as they are here said to be 
regarded. Parsons have many foibles, which 
may easily be made amusing for the laity; but 
one must protest against the latest fashion in 
literature of all kinds, which is simply to 
caricature them. 

But, besides these merry dreams, Miss 
Kendal has sad dreams to sell; and few dreams 
could be sadder than many of them. The 
buyer, we think, will find that for the most 
part they are sad, not for wantonness, which 
is the privilege of youth, but because they 
are about sad things. Sunt laorimae rerum. 
The one we should buy first, if we had not 
already bought it as a merry dream, would 
be “ The Legend of the Crossing Sweeper,” 
a parody (in no profane sense, but as the word 
is used in the Moravian hymn-book) of 
Bossetti’s “ Blessed Damosel then, perhaps, 
next, “Insufficiency” and “Lost Souls,”and 
“ The Ship of Dreams and Ship of Death ” 
and the “Ballad of the Cadger”—a very 
nightmare of a dream. And we must not 
forget “ The Jester,” the poem with which 
the book opens—a poem which has a sharper 
outline, and so makes a more permanent 
impression than some of the others. In style 
it is not unlike the early poems of Mr. Bridges. 
It may be quoted here: 

“i am thy root.” 

(if oritur ut Regem Salutat .) 

“ Sums once more, my king, my friend! 

Smile once more at me! 

Let me only, to the end, 

Your brave jester be. 

“ All the merriment I know 
There’s a hand arresting: 

With an easy heart I’d go, 

Could I leave my jesting. 

“ See, I’m just as strange and quaint, 

And my mood's as wild. 

Oh! why is your laughter faint? 

Smile as once you smiled. 

“ Every smile I won from you 
Was an instant’s peace: 

While the world’s work you went through, 
Yon had this release. 

“ What you gave me I know best, 

I can never tell; 

I had nothing but a jest, 

Say I jested well. 
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“ Smile once more, my king, my friend ! 
Smile onoe more at me; 

Could I only to the end. 

Your brave jester be.” 

Considering that this is a first book, it is 
wonderfully free from that emotion which is 
remembered poetry. Of course it is possible 
to trace influences, and it is interesting to do 
so. We learn something about an artist, 
from knowing who are his masters. Mr. 
Browning has not been without effect upon 
“The Last Performance” and “A True 
Knight ” and one or two more; “ Evensong ” 
is a delightful little poem, but it could hardly 
have been written but for Miss Christina 
Bossetti; “A Board School Pastoral” is io 
the same way after Mr. Dobson, and a charm¬ 
ing pastoral it is. It is a pleasure to find a 
new writer choosing such models as these, and 
putting good work into her poems; for it is 
far safer for the poet to forget that poetry is 
an inspiration than to forget that it is an art. 

The volume is introduced by some graceful 
stanzas on the “marsh-myrtle and marsh- 
asphodel ” of the Northern muse, bearing 
a well-known signature; and the same initials 
are .appended with Miss Kendall’s to a poem 
which sets forth how in heaven we may meet 
Henry Till, perhaps, but certainly not 
Cinderella. But who is responsible in that 
poem for the form “ Goliah ”—“ M. K ” or 
“ A. L.,” or the printer ? Or is it a solitary 
Miltonism? In conclusion, while thanking 
Miss Kendall for her book, we may express 
the assurance that she will have more dreams 
to sell before long, and we shall hope to be 
then among the buyers. 

H. C. Bjerchino. 


England under the Angevin King*. By Kate 

Norgate. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
Stabtino with a sketch of England under 
Henry I., and introducing, as tributary 
streams, accounts of the “ Beginnings of 
Anjou,’’.and of the relations between Anjou 
and Blois, and Anjou and Normandy, Miss 
Norgate leads her readers down the river of 
time as far.as what she terms the “Fall of 
the Angevins.” By this, it appears, we are 
to understand the day at the end of the year 
1205 on which John sailed back to England, 
leaving as lost the fair realms beyond seas 
which his fathers had won and had ruled. 

Certainly these volumes form a faithful 
analysis of all the chronicles bearing on the 
period; and, when we consider the sheer bulk 
of the materials, it is'not surprising that the 
work should have needed, as Miss Norgate 
intimates, the labour of eleven years. Only 
those who have wrestled with what the late 
Dr. Giles was pleased to call his editions of 
the correspondence of John of Salisbury, 
Gilbert Foliot, and Peter of Blois can have 
the. smallest idea of the difficulties and pitfalls 
which a single editor can, if he chooses, place 
in the way of a student-—and Miss Norgate 
has had to cope with many editors. There 
we. perhaps not three or four men 
living who have read the Metalogicu* and 
the Poly oration* of the first-named author; 
there are fewer who have added to that 
lugubrious task the perusal of the lively, but 
lengthy, writings of Gerald de Barri, and 
have, thrown in the weighty chronicles of 
William of Malmesbury, Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, William of Newburgh, Gervase of 
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Canterbury, Boger Hoveden, Bobert a 
Torigni, and Benedict of Peterborough 
together with the lucubrations of thirty oi 
forty minor writers in England, France, ant 
Germany. 

If, after stating this, it is necessary for me 
to add that the results of all this honest t<£ 
appear scarcely more than readable, even ta 
an enthusiastic Btudent of the period, I do 
not do so without feeling how sad it is *J»«* 
patience in the worker so often begets im¬ 
patience in the reader. 

The task Miss Norgate set hersel/ needed 
to be carried out by a partnership. Had she 
been able to associate with herself another 
lady of slightly diverse abilities the result 
might have been a brilliant success. Had she 
been content to set aside her task, completed 
so far as it now stands, while finding 
and courage for another three years of toil ii 
a somewhat different direction, she would 
have returned to her MS. with a new power 
of revision, and a store of facts fresh fros 
unworked mines. 

It is sufficiently clear that, like her adviser, 
Dr. Freeman, she is not capable of reading 
charters and other anoient MSS.; and yet 
until many associations like the Pipe BoE 
Society have completed their labours, it will 
remain essential to the historian to be able to 
search cartularies and early records. Not 
only is this the case, but there is a second 
point of view gained by collating a MS. which 
is not obtainable by a student whose eyei 
never stray from printed texts. The sight, 
for example, of the original MS. of the later 
part of Bobert of Torigni’s chronicle is a 
revelation to a student who has relied on the 
work even of such faithful editors as Bett- 
mann and Delisle. He sees at a glance the 
amusingly lax method of compilation, and the 
genially hopeful manner in whioh the bun- 
abbot has left such mere trifles as dates to 
the hand of the most light-hearted of monk. 
He thenceforward reckons by a new scale of 
weights when valuing the chronological testi¬ 
mony of the chronicle. 

The result of pursuing no paths but those 
which some at least have traversed before, 
and the mental effects of having so doubtfully 
valuable a possession as a band of revered 
“ masters,” are disappointingly obvioat is 
these volumes. Not only does Miss Notpte 
present us with no new views, but she 
passionately rejects the humblest offers ot 
new light. We thus get, as regards the main 
subject, the old story, though we are bound 
to say that here and there occur clever solu¬ 
tions of isolated difficulties. In historical 
questions professors ot the orthodox school 
are at present in almost as absurd a position 
on the one hand as wild theorists are on the 
other. The patient toil of a multitude of 
workers among records at home and abroad i> 
disintegrating the old foundations; and we 
must firmly reply “ Not yet ” to all who ask 
us to accept aught but a provisional creed. 

The reign of Stephen, for example, is left 
by Miss Norgate almost as completely without 
illumination and illustration as it is by her 
“masters." Of topographical inquiries she 
has certainly seen the advantage, because Dr. 
Freeman happily had done so before her; 
but it is by tracing genealogies and bj 
noting the distribution of the possessions of 
great nobles, by search for signs of legal and 
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fiscal machinery, and, above all, by criticism 
of oharters that the fullest light will ulti¬ 
mately come. Some day, perhaps, a worker 
will uncover a treasure in the Yatican library 
or in the archives—the register of Anselm, 
or even Lancfranc, lurking under a blundered 
title; but till then we must labour at what 
we have. 

Miss Norgate has honestly obtained all facts 
at first hand. Upon that she must be warmly 
congratulated; but she is too prone to trust 
such men as Becket’s biographers, and she 
should have submitted her proof-sheets to 
some competent antiquary, as well as to some 
careful student of the period. She might 
thus have avoided little errors which mar 
these really creditable volumes. Ortho¬ 
graphical innovations like “feudataries.” and 
statements like that on p. 283, where Robert 
of Gloucester is called the “eldest son” of 
Henry I., may be smiled at; but to quote 
Robert of Torigni and the eighth hook of “ Wil¬ 
liam of Jumieges ” in the same notes—i. 270, 
note 2, and 374, note 1—as separate authorities, 
suggests insufficient critical acquaintance with 
materials. Miss Norgate should also learn 
that a pole with a hook at the end has enabled 
many a clown to drag a knight from his horse. 
Her idea that young Henry of Scotland 
(i. 302) rode so close to a hostile castle that 
he was lifted bodily from his steed by a hook 
and rope, and was thus almost drawn up into 
the fortress, is very comical. 

Her contempt for numismatics is well illus¬ 
trated by her reiteration of the assertion that 
Stephen debased his coinage ; but she need 
not have turned so completely against her 
most trusted authorities as she does by Baying, 
on p. 369 of her first volume, that Henry 
Fits Empress became Duke of Normandy in 
1148. On faith of the story of Foliot’s con¬ 
secration she sets aside Huntingdon, Gervase, 
and Newburgh, who place the event in 1151; 
and, in the second place, she ignores Robert 
of Torigni, who gives the clearest possible 
account of the matter, and Bays that it 
occurred in 1150—seemingly late in the year. 
Had she known of the Salisbury charter, 
dated in 1149, in which Henry calls himself 
ducts Normannorum filius, she would not have 
treated the business in so high-handed a 
fashion, for she would have seen that the 
author of the Hutoria Pontificalis, writing 
after 1161, was merely deceived by his 
memory when he slipped in the words qui 
modo rex est, and thus transferred to Henry 
a narrative which assuredly relates to his 
father. 

What Mies Norgate can mean by including 
the Earl of Northampton among those who in 
1140 were “ simply watching the political 
tide,” it is hard to imagine. Charters alone 
would suggest the idea that Earl Simon was 
a most devoted adherent of the king; but 
when we see 8tephen, about Easter, 1142, 
dismiss his army at York and lie sick for 
many weeks at Northampton, we believe 
that there was real friendship between the 
earl and his master. 

The account of Henry II. in these volumes 
is just what might have been feared from 
what has been said above. Miss Norgate 
adopts the absurdly high estimate of this 
monarch which one of her masters has en¬ 
deavoured to force upon his readers. Some 
day a writer will be found daring enough to 


assert that Becket, Richard de Luci, Ranulph 
de Gian vile, and Thomas Bruno were the 
brains of the government, and the true sources 
of all that is admirable in the reign. Some 
day the amazing ineptitudes of the hero of the 
Toulouse fiasco will be portrayed in their true 
colours. Then, perhaps, due laurels will rest 
on the heroes of Fomham 8t. Genevifeve and 
Alnwick, who saved England in 1173-4, anc 
among them on the author of the treatise 
Be Legibus Angliae. 

But we must not quarrel too seriously with 
Miss Norgate for not being a lawyer, or for 
following the lead of personal friends. Her 
volumes will form a necessary part of every 
historical library. 

Richard Howlbtt. 


The Anglo-Indian Codes. Edited by Whitley 
Stokes. Yol. I. Substantive Law. (Ox¬ 
ford : Clarendon Press.) 

Whxw the Praetor’s Edict in imperial Rome came 
to be modified and tempered by tbe broader 
principles of the Jus Gentium —the ancient 
common law being thus equitably adapted to 
the requirements of extended oonquest, and 
the wants of new citizens—there were laid 
the foundations of a dominion which has out¬ 
lived the life of nations and the decay oi 
material empire. The Jus Honorarium, 
sprung from the union of the Jus Civile and 
the Jus Gentium, at this moment forms no 
inconsiderable portion of the legal codes of 
many countries in modem Europe, while its 
influence is discoverable in the existing 
system of almost every civilised nation. So 
it may well happen that the work of law 
reform which England is carrying on in the 
largest of her foreign dependencies will not 
only react to the bearing of good fruit at 
home, but will exercise a powerful and 
beneficial influence on the destinies of future 
nations that will arise and exist when the 
British Empire shall have yielded to the 
universal law of decline and decay. This 
reflection has been strongly forced upon us 
by an examination of Mr. Whitley Stokes’s 
first volume of The Anglo-Indian Codes. 

Most persons who take any interest in such 
matters are aware that the work of codifica¬ 
tion has been carried on, now for many years, 
in India. The duty of providing for this 
vast country good and suitable laws, and a 
proper system of administering them, was 
recognised from the time of our first acquisi¬ 
tion of territorial sovereignty. In 1793 a 
code of Regulations was enacted by the 
Government of the East India Company for 
Bengal. Similar codes followed for Madras 
and Bombay. During the forty years from 
1793 to 1833 a large number of new or 
amending Regulations were passed, as experi¬ 
ence supplied information of the wants and 
the requirements of the many and different 
races which inhabit the extensive territories 
known under the single geographical designa¬ 
tion of “ India.” 

In 1833, when the Company lost its com¬ 
mercial monopoly, but was allowed to retain 
for a time the government of the country in 
trust for the Crown, provision was made for 
the appointment of commissioners, who should 
inquire fully into the jurisdictions, powers, 
and rules of the then existing courts of 
justice, and into the forms of judicial pro¬ 


cedure, and into the nature and operation of 
all laws, civil or criminal, written or 
customary, in force in any part of the 
country, and to which any of the inhabitants, 
Europeans or others, were subject. Succes¬ 
sive commissions laboured at the task thus 
undertaken. It was not, however, intended 
that the code or codes should be mere digests 
of existing usages and regulations. They 
were, further, to comprise all the reforms 
which the commissioners thought to be 
desirable. And here we discern what has 
been meant by “codification” in India—not 
merely the reduction to form, shape, and 
system of existing laws, which were manifold 
and different, often diverse, contradictory and 
inconsistent with the great principles of the 
Jus Gentium —but the amendment of what 
had been found injurious in practice; the 
supplementing of what was logically incom¬ 
plete; the substitution of sound principle 
consistent with the experience of civilised 
humanity for what was unsound with refer¬ 
ence to the same standard. During the 
progress of the work three rules of guidance 
were laid down:—first, that as little change 
as possible be made in the substance of exist¬ 
ing law; secondly, that no additions be made 
to that law which are not necessary or dearly 
expedient; and, thirdly, that interference 
with contracts fairly made and usages long 
established is prima facie undesirable. 
Opinions have differed as to how far in 
particular cases these principles have been 
adhered to or departed from; and occasion¬ 
ally the legal element in the Indian Legis¬ 
lature has been charged with providing 
measures which were either not required by, 
or were repugnant to, the native community. 
The value of such criticisms depended, of 
course, on the knowledge and experience of 
those by whom they were made; and fortu¬ 
nately they were, as a rule, made in bona fide 
honesty, not for the purposes of political 
strategy. Whenever, and by whomsoever, 
made, they were calmly considered, and the 
decision, whether accepting or rejecting them, 
was impartially made. We will not say it 
was always right; but we believe that it has 
been so in the great majority of instances; 
and legislative wisdom cannot be expected 
to be infallible in India any more than iu 
England. 

The criminal law was first taken iu hand ; 
and the Penal Code, enacted in 1861— 
twenty-six years ago—was the first instal¬ 
ment of labours the importance of which it 
is scarcely possible to overrate. During the 
years that followed other portions of law 
were codified and enacted by the Indian 
Legislature. Mr. Whitley Stokes’s first 
volume contains the codes, or bodies, of 
substantive law which have been so treated ; 
and it comprises the Penal Code, the Succes¬ 
sion Act, the General Clauses Act, the Con¬ 
tract Act, the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
the Transfer of Property Act, the Trusts Act, 
the Easements Act, and the Specific Relie t 
Act. The next volume is to contain th - 
codes relating to adjeotive law, or procedure. 

In the volume now before us Mr. Stokes 
has not only collected these codes or enacted 
portions of substantive law; but he has also, 
in a general introduction to the work and in 
a special introduction to each code, supplied 
a vast amount of information, useful, if not 
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necessary, to a complete understanding of the 
text of the law. He has further, in foot¬ 
notes to the sections of each Act, given 
numerous explanations and references to 
decided cases of the English and Indian 
courts, the value of which will be appreciated 
in a high degree by judges, magistrates, and 
legal practitioners engaged in administering 
these codes. Not only to these, but to the 
student and to all interested in jurisprudence, 
we can recommend this volume, every page 
of which shows the labour of a skilled 
master. 

It has often been said that the most able 
and distinguished of our Indian administrators 
are unknown—sometimes even by name—to 
the British public. We may not therefore be 
giving useless information when we mention 
that Mr. Whitley Stokes was for many years 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, and for five years 
before his retirement held the office of 
Legal Member of Council. It therefore fell 
to him to draft many, and pass through the 
legislature some, of the codes which he has 
now edited. In language similar to that 
which has been used of the Earl of Chatham, 
it may therefore be said that to this work of 
one so pre-eminently engaged in these con¬ 
cerns, quorum pars magna fuit, we cannot but 
look for lights of no ordinary character. 

C. D. Field. 


Russia Political and Social. By L. Tik¬ 
homirov. Translated from the French by 
Edward Aveling. In 2 vols. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Siepniak has given to the English public a 
series of volumes graphically describing the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, its organ¬ 
isation and methods, and the measures towards 
its repression adopted by the government. 
These volumes have been of the greatest service 
in helping us to understand the country, and 
especially to get at a knowledge of wbat is 
called Nihilism. But a complete description 
of the various forces that go to make up 
society, and an analysis of the atti¬ 
tude of the government towards each of 
these, was wanting. This M. Tikhomirov 
has supplied. In the present book, students 
of Russia will better be able to understand 
the reason of her industrial stagnation, and 
of the dissatisfaction that is felt by all classes 
with the government. Bdt it is to be re¬ 
gretted that the language in which this in¬ 
formation is clothed is not so lncid and 
readable as might have been desired. This, 
however, is not the fault of M. Tikhomirov; 
it is the misfortune of his translator, of whom 
better things were to be expected. 

M. Tikhomirov’s ambition was to supersede 
the exhaustive work- of M. Leroi Beaulieu; 
but in this he has scarcely succeeded. He 
has certainly corrected many of the mistakes 
to which his French predecessor, as a 
foreigner, was liable; but he is not so 
minute, nor so thorough. For him general¬ 
ities suffice, and he is often content to lay 
down his ipso dixit where M. Leroi Beaulieu 
laboured to give facts and references ; and if 
some of those were not to be trusted, that 
was clearly not M. Beaulieu’s fault. 

In the first volume M. Tikhomirov gives a 
short review of the ethnographical distribution 


of the people; and here, at the very outset, 
he disappoints us. At the present moment 
the question of the Germans in Russia is of 
the greatest interest. Tne Russification of 
the Baltic Provinces under M. Michel de 
Kapoustine forms a subject worthy of a 
chapter to itself. But the whole of this 
important subject is treated in a very 
unsatisfactory manner; and yet the in¬ 
fluence of German thought, German enterprise, 
and German officials and agriculturists has 
been of the greatest significance. The mere 
fact alone that most of the large estates were 
managed by German agents for upwards of a 
generation, that most of the professors at 
universities were at one time, not long 
distant, either Germans themselves, or edu¬ 
cated in Germany, and that even now the 
majority of the industrial enterprises in the 
country are in the hands of Germans, shows 
the enormous influence of the Teutonic race 
to Russia. When we add to this that mist 
of the commercial business is still carried 
on by Germans, and that in the days of 
Alexander II. the principal officials of the 
higher class were recruited from the Baltic 
Provinces, we feel that one short chapter 
on the Germans is barely adequate. From 
the days wheu Rurik—himself a Scandinavian 
adventurer—was invited by the Russians to 
rule over them because disorder reigned in 
their midst, and their enemies were too strong 
for them, to the time when Gen. Todleben 
twice saved his country—at Sevastopol and 
at Plevna—the Teutons may almost be s»id 
to have been the natural leaders of the Rus¬ 
sians. That these Russians are now deter¬ 
mined to emancipate themselves from this 
Teutonic yoke involves a great national 
uprising. It means the successful propaganda 
of Panslavism, until at length we see a Pan- 
slavist emperor ruling a united Panslavist 
country, by the aid of a Panslavist press. 
When the dreams of Panslavism are borne in 
mind, this fact bf comes of enormous im¬ 
portance ; and it explains the changes that 
the revolutionary movement has been obliged 
to undergo to bring it into sympathy with 
the people. 

But M. Tikhomirov is himself a member of 
the revolutionary party, and has therefore 
but little sympathy for aught else. The 
chapters dealing with the condition of the 
agricultural classes, the treatment of peasants 
by the government, the condition of educa¬ 
tion and the cruel tyranny exercised over the 
students at universities are most luminous. 
A very interesting chapter is that in which 
the relations of the professors to the students 
are dwelt on, and the difficult position of 
the former is explained. But here, also, an 
omission is made by which the professors do 
not gain. M. Tikhomirov forgets to point 
out that all aspirants to an academical course in 
Russia used at one time to be sent to Paris or 
to Borne German university. At these centres 
of learning and freethought Russian scholars 
were imbued with Western ideas and encou¬ 
raged to discuss the wildest theories; but the 
moment they again set foot on Russian soil 
they felt the yoke of autocratic rule, and 
their dissatisfaction was proportionate to the 
extent of tbe change. That the professors 
became either advanced liberals or the most 
reactionary of toadies was the inevitab'e 
result. Debarred from giving scope to I heir 
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political views, they were compelled to conceal 
them behind theories of art, philosophy, 
literary criticism, schools of philology, &■- 
This is one reason why every university baa 
become a breeding ground for revolutionists: 
for every branch of science was treated from 
a controversial point of view, and it was her* 
that students received their political bias. If 
the revolutionary movement succeeds, much 
of the glory of the victory will belong to the 
professors, who have nobly taught their pupils 
to believe fearlessly in the ultimate triumph 
of liberal ideas. 

M. Tikhomirov is anxious to show that the 
revolutionary pirty is not Nihilist in the 
sense in which that word is commonly under¬ 
stood. Indeed, he accuses Tourgu6niev of 
saddling the party with that nickname ; and 
he states besides that this great student of 
Russian life did not know what Nihilism 
really meant, and described what did not 
exist. Here M. Tikhomirov is clearly 
wrong. Tourgneniev’s Nihilists are studied 
from life, and most of them are actual 
portraits. I myself have met in Russia men 
that might have sat for Bazarov. That tbe 
Russian revolutionary party is a Nihilist 
party will appear conclusively when their 
tenets are recapitulated. They are mate¬ 
rialists (or moniste, to use an English scientific 
phrase); they are communists so far as Und 
is concerned, and socialists as to industries; 
and their views of marriage are similar to 
those of Shelley; woman is placed on as 
equality with man, and class distinctions are 
abolished ; they believe in no existing insti¬ 
tution. What wonder that old-fashioned 
people should call men with such vie*« 
Nihilists? If the revolutionary party, for 
the purposes of their propaganda, have found 
it advisable to drop for the present thesn 
controversial matters, and to confine them¬ 
selves to more purely political agitation, this 
does not alter the fact that they are social 
reformers as well. 

I have dwelt at some length on the 
omissions of M. Tikhomirov because I be¬ 
lieve his book, on the whole, to be most 
accurate. It will give English readers a ner 
insight into Russian questions, and will 
probably have a great influence in tominr 
public opinion. As a text book on Ruisa it 
is perhaps the best available. It abomAs 
with instructive suggestions, of which I can 
quote only one. 8peaking of the artificial 
development of manufactures, the author 
blames the government for neglecting agri¬ 
culture, which must be the staple industry of 
the country for years to come, in favour of 
the manufactures which cannot compete 
against foreign wares even in their own 
country. No one who is studying Russia 
should omit to read this book, and no one will 
regret having done so. 

E. A. BHArLsr Hoboetm. 


new novels. 

Raphael Ben Isaac: a Tale of a.d. 20. By 
John Bradshaw. In 2 vols. (Sampion 
Low.) 

Her Tm Millions: a Story of a Fortune. 
By William Westall. In 8 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Her Brother's Keeper. By Mrs. /. K- 
Spender. In 3 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 
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A Waist Position. By G. M. Robins. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Qaibrielle; or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. 
John Bradshaw. (W. H. Allen.) 

Sukie's Boy. By Sarah Tytler. With four 
illustrations. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Daphne's Decision; or, Which shall it be? 
A Story for Children. By Emma Marshall. 
(Nisbet.) 

Luoy Carter: a Love-story of Middle-Class 
Life. By Thos. L. Junior. (Sonnenschein.) 

It is evident that Mr. Bradshaw has 
brought to bear upon his subject not only 


by supernatural means; but the visions are villain is left to fill up the measure of his 
feeble, and remind one irresistibly of the old enormities, and to die like the hound he was 
days at the Polytechnic, and the dissolving at the hands of his fellow-rebels. We do not 
views with explanatory chorus. The other propose to describe the intricacies of the plot. 


characters, excepting the bandit Zidok, are 
mere shadows. 


Suffice it to say that Arthur’s search was at 
last crowned with success, and that, in the 


The search for a long-lost heir to untold, lon 8 run > triumphed all down the 
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wealth cannot be called a new subject in 
fiotion; but Mr. Westall has contrived to 
make the theme as exciting and full of 
interest as if we had never met with it before. 


line. Arthur and Vera are capitally drawn ; 
and not the least admirable of the portraits is 
that of the amiable old visionary, M. Senar- 
clens, who was always looking forward to 


And this chiefly because his hero and heroine a kind of socialistic millennium. There is 

1 1 ' 1 A 1 m • I. • pool notVl r\a in fVin anrolrnninm fn 


are so natural, such fine types of humanity, and 
appeal so strongly to the reader’s sympathies, 
both in triumph and trial. Vera Hardy, the 


real pathos in the good man’s awakening to 
the truth, when he finds the realisation of all 
his fine theories in the stern fact of Paris 


the results of a course of somewhat unusual young girl upon whom untold wealth unex- Commune. At the last, we leave 

study, but also a genuine acquaintance with peetedly devolves, is the only child of an the hero and heroine full of sublimei schemes 
the actual scenery and topography of that English enthusiast who, marrying an Italian *° r tae amelioration of their kind by the means 
part of Palestine in which the action is laid, girl, takes up the cause of her nation, enlists co-operative stores, and so forth. Par be 
As a consequence, the background of the story, under Garibaldi, and gets killed in the course R * ronl us t0 , snee ^ at any well-meant 


part of Palestine in which the action is laid, girl, takes up the cause of her nation, enlists 
As a consequence, the background of the story, under Garibaldi, and gets killed in the course 
so to speak, is eminently picturesque, and of the first three chapters, leaving his little 
shows a keen appreciation of nature; while daughter to the care of her bonne, with 
the course of the plot gives Boope for some papers proving her identity, and strict in- 


it from us to sneer at any well-meant 
endeavours to raise the physical and moral 
condition of the poor; but, unluckily, it is 
open to question whether they would have 


vivid studies both of Jewish Ufe in the junctions that she is at on^’to be taken to dealt at the said stores as soon as they found 
early years of the Christian era, and of the her grandfather in England. When the action “*ey were cheap and did not give credit, 


Greek civilisation which distinguished the is resumed, after a lapse of ten years, the 
population of such cities as Caesarea, in which child has disappeared, old Hardy the mil- 
place a large part of the action takes place. In lionaire is dead; and we are transported to a 


that they were cheap and did not give credit, 
any more thin they would have taken in 
a newspaper which refused them their literary 
garbage. By-tbe-bye, it is worth noting that 
Vera, when she first comes into her fortune, 


place a large part of the action takes place. In lionaire is dead; and we are transported to a K^rDage. uy-tne-Dye, it is woren noting tnat 
fact, the. author has had a narrow escape small Yorkshire town to be introduced to all . ra > when she first comes into her fortune, 
of writing a satisfactory quasi - historical his poor relations, who are prepiring, under represented as undertaking a couise of 
romance; and, even as it is, much of the the direction of Lawyer Ferret, to put in slumming. Are we to have a cycle of 
contents may be read with pleasure. But their claim for the property. Their meeting n " ve ^ 9 la which the heroine goes through this 
there is a sense of want of continuity, and in the tavern, over which “Saintly Sam” P aase °* moral dram-drinking? 
the book is rather a series of episodes than a presides, is almost Hogarthian in description, A physiological and psychological problem 
consistent narrative; also we feel the history as is the subsequent taproom gathering, in which has of late years started into prominence 


to be incomplete. Did the hero, after all his which the quidnuncs of Calder are described is the doctrine of heredity—that is to say, 
many doublings and searches after truth, rest with a dry humour almost above praise— the transmission of moral tendencies from one 
content to reconcile himself with the syna- witness Bob Rogers the plasterer, who beat generation to another, and, more particularly, 
gogue, and settle down in the faith of his his tipsy wife not for running away, but for from parents to their immediate children. It 
forefathers ? If not, his restoration to his coming back again. Here we are first intro- has struck us more than once that all those 
father’s arms can only have been illusory, duced to the hero, Arthur Balmaine, editor who uphold this theory—for which there is 


But perhaps after all he returned to the tents of the local paper, and as true a gentleman undoubtedly much to be said—insist almost 
of Aretas, married the pretty Reumah, and by nature as by birth and breeding, notwith- exclusively upon the transmission of evil 
turned Sabaean. A yonng man of so flaccid standing his poverty. Arthur is on the eve qualities. There seems to be no idea that this 
a spiritual temperament might find little of starting for Geneva to take a berth on the finer mental faculties, for instance, are likely 
difficulty in reconciling himself to one more Helvetic News ; and a friendly lawyer’s clerk to be inherited; and, as a matter of fact, how 
system, at any rate for a time. The story is proposes to him that he should try and hunt often does a man of genius, or even a talented 
that of a young Jew of good family, living at up the missing heiress, with an eye, of course, man, bequeath his powers to his offspring ? 
Capernaum, who, disgusted with the casuistry to mutual pecuniary advantage. While reject- Without entering into the sombre question 
and empty formalism of his Pharisee in- ing any idea of reward, he aocepts the mission, whether this is to be considered as evidence 
structors, and revolted by Sadducean atheism, partly from a sense of chivalry, and partly of the innate depravity of the human race, we 
sets about to find a more excellent way. At from ouriosity. So we are transported to may state that Mrs. Spender’s very interest- 
last, moved by his natural tenderness of Geneva. And now come in some very clever, ing and readable novel turns mainly upon this 


standing his poverty. Arthur is on the eve qualities. There seems to be no idea that this 
of starting for Geneva to take a berth on the finer mental faculties, for instance, are likely 


system, at any rate for a time. The story is 
that of a young Jew of good family, living at 
Capernaum, who, disgusted with the casuistry 
and empty formalism of his Pharisee in¬ 
structors, and revolted by Sadducean atheism, 
sets about to find a more excellent way. At 
last, moved by his natural tenderness of 


heart, he breaks the Sabbath to aid a fellow- if rather cynical, sketches of journalistic life. 


man, bequeath his powers to his offspring? 
Without entering into the sombre question 
whether this is to be considered as evidence 
of the innate depravity of the human race, we 
may state that Mrs. Spender’s very interest¬ 
ing and readable novel turns mainly upon this 
theory, as exemplified in the person of Ray- 


creature, is denounced by a jealous rival for The staff of editors and contributors under mond Campion, the weak son of a gifted but 


dissipated father. The lad is left by a rather 


the affections of the fair Mariamne, and oast Mr. Gibson’s sway, as well as that lazy gen- dissipated father. The lad is left by a rather 
out from the congregation. Upon this, flee- tleman himself, and the two slightly unscru- venomous and revengeful old grandmother in 
ing to Caesarea, he is Boon drawn into the pulous proprietors, are well drawn, but we the moral custody of his sister Ursula, whom 
vortex of Greek dissipation; but, being cannot but think somewhat too caustically, old Mrs. Maclurchan—the very embodiment 
r uined by a sudden reverse of fortune, and Corfe, the well-born vaurien, is the best study, of all the worst features in the Boots cha- 


vortex of Greek dissipation; but, being cannot but think somewhat too caustically, old Mrs. Maclurchan—the very embodiment 
r uined by a sudden reverse of fortune, and Corfe, the well-born vaurien, is the best study, of all the worst features in the Boots cha- 
hearing at the same time of his half-forgotten Be it understood that he is not a good-natured racter—has left as her heiress. It must be 
love, he flees to the wilderness in a fit of vagabond, but a thoroughly heartless and allowed that Miss Campion had, to speak in 
remorse, becomes herdsman to the Nabathean cold-blooded scoundrel, with no other object homely phrase, her hands full, but she showed 
Aretas, and at last returns to his own folk, in view but his own advancement. To herself nobly equal to the occasion. It is no 


Be it understood that he is not a good-natured racter—has left as her heiress. It must be 
vagabond, but a thoroughly heartless and allowed that Miss Campion had, to speak in 


Aretas, and at last returns to his own folk, in view but his own advancement. 
only just in time to close the eyes of his further this lofty end he murders his wife- 
mistress. As has been said, there are pas- a poor loving girl—by pushing her down 
sages worth reading. The scene in the amphi- moulin on the Mer de Glace, so that he m 
theatre, where Pilate’s wife saves the Jews, be free to marry the heiress, whom he has by 
is good; so is the pantomime of Adonis— this time discovered in her Swiss retreat. 


in view but his own advancement. To herself nobly equal to the occasion. It is no 
further this lofty end he murders his wife— exaggeration to say that Ursula is as fine a 
a poor loving girl—by pushing her down a study of a good and noble woman as has 
moulin on the Mer de Glace, so that he may appeared in fiction of late years —tant soi peu 


Bohemienne by reason of her bringing up, yet 
with all the delicate purity that a man asso- 


ultbough this might have been worked up as Here, it may be remarked that the author ciates with the idea of his mother and sisters; 


to detail—and there is some power in the seems, in the course of his plot, to have 
shipwreck of the Ulysses. Mariamne, the changed his mind. His reference to the story 
heroine, is rather colourless; and there is in “ Our Mountains ” points to some idea of 

__t _____•_ i_• •_n i.1_•__i in.. i i i._•_i. 


much improbability in her asserted prescience bringing Esther forwax 
as to the true nature of the Messiah’s advent, her would-be assassin. 
True, the author attempts to aocount for this change of front was 


seems, in the course of his plot, to have impatient of out-and-dried conventionities, and 
changed his mind. His reference to the story the thousand and one commandments of Mrs. 
in “ Our Mountains ” points to some idea of Grundy—withal a most gracious gentle- 
bringing Esther forward at the last to confront woman; a sceptic—by no fault of her own, 


her would-be assassin. If we are right, the poor girl—yet always striving after the 
change of front was for the better, as the highest truth, and really carrying out Chris- 
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tian doctrines more folly than many smog 
professors. She is an entirely good and love¬ 
able woman, whom nobody bat a good and 
loveable woman could have presented. Her 
experiences as mistress of St. Agatha’s Priory 
are humorous in the highest degree, because 
there is just the necessary touch of pathos in 
the conceit. Baymond is less successful as a 
dramatio sketch—not because he is badly 
drawn, but because his utter want of moral 
stamina removes him to so great an extent 
from our sympathy. One would have been so 
sorry for the wretched boy, and done all in 
one’s power for him, but what heart-breaking 
work it would have been! Here we must 
pause to remark that his university career is 
described as one would have expected a lady 
to describe it. Oxford must have altered 
sorely for the worse of late years, if such a 
scene as that of Harding’s wine could be 
possible in any known college. There is con¬ 
siderable knowledge of human nature shown in 
the episode where Baymond joins the Salva¬ 
tion Army—is that also to become a factor in 
the fictional problem?—and equally true is 
his revulsion at the essential sham and 
vulgarity of the whole business, and his 
frantic lapse into debauchery. The house was 
swept and garnished, and the natural con¬ 
sequence ensued. Mrs. Spender seems to be 
a strong believer in mesmerism, and we are 
not disposed to quarrel with her therefor. 
Some of her most ingenious and telling situa¬ 
tions are brought about through the inter¬ 
vention of Phillotti, who was, probably, a 
queer mixture of truth and quackery. One 
of the best figures is that of Fielding, the 
man of high mental endowments, who devotes 
himself to the service of his fellow men 
at the Bast End of London—not merely 
playing at charity, but practising charity in 
its truest sense. The book is a good one 
throughout, and has the charm of ending 
happily. 

That it is a rather risky experiment to 
contract a loveless marriage as a matter of 
reciprocal convenience is a proposition which 
few would be disposed to deny. However, 
this was the arrangement made by Lady May 
Errol, and, ostensibly, by Mr. Fleetwood; and 
the consequences narrowly escaped being 
disastrous. We say “ ostensibly ” advisedly; 
because there is some evidence that the 
middle-aged lawyer was really in love with 
his pretty wife, in spite of his cold exterior, 
in which case one wonders why on earth he 
could not tell her so like an honest man. 
He speaks of his marriage as being “ an 
experiment ”; but we fail to see in what the 
experiment can have consisted, unless it were 
to see how nearly he could crush the life out 
of a young high-spirited girl without break¬ 
ing her heart. Possibly the author meant to 
imply that Edred Fleetwood, having lost faith 
in the sex through Kate Gravenor’s treachery, 
wanted to discover the converse of Lady 
Clare’s inquiry—viz., whether there was any 
truth in woman ; but for our own part we do 
not admire moral vivisectors, and think that 
he came off much better than he deserved. 
We are not condemning the book. In many 
respects it is a good one. The style is good, 
and even elegant, the characters are natural 
and well individualised, and the love story, 
both of May and of Zoe, is interesting 
throughout, while there are some shrewd 


remarks in the course of the text, without a 
suspicion of preaching. But the one grave 
blemish is the absurd point upon which the 
whole plot turns—viz., May’s denial to her 
husband of her previous acquaintance with 
his nephew Guy. Why should she tell a lie 
about it ? Why should either of them want 
to keep it secret ? There was neither sin nor 
shame in the fact that he had proposed to her 
and she had refused him—her motives for so 
doing have nothing to do with the question— 
and she no longer even fancied herself in love 
with him. One might have supposed that 
the bond of secrecy was entered into upon 
Zoo's account, only that Guy had no idea of 
her hopeless passion for himself—so it is 
quite unintelligible. Making allowance for 
this, there is little but praise to be given to 
the book. Mr. Bobins can write with 
genuine power and pathos—witness the 
scene in the railway carriage where the ice is 
broken for the first time, Guy and May’s 
adventure at Braithdale Bocks, or, best of 
all, Cyprian Holt’s death. 

Mrs. John Bradshaw has written a simple 
and pretty story, which will reoommend 
itself to people who can enjoy something else 
besides sensation. It is merely the record of 
a young and lonely girl’s life. For, although 
Gabrielle is a foundling, the mystery con¬ 
nected with her birth is a mere secret de 
Poliehinelle from a very early stage of the 
aotion; and the interest is derived simply 
from one’s sympathy with her troubles and 
love story, and from some rather clever 
character studies among the other aotors in 
the little comedy. The eccentric, selfish Miss 
Evans is particularly good, and her outspoken 
nephew, Gwyn Eliot, almost equ dly so. 
Qdbrielle is decidedly worth reading. 

Miss Tytler gives her readers one of those 
homely, simple stories which no one writes 
better. There is a wealth of quiet pathos in 
the portraiture of Sukie Cope, the plain, 
loving-hearted old maid, always prone to con¬ 
sider others before herself, and spending her 
life from youth to age tor her family, most of 
the members of which took her self-sacrifice 
as very much a matter of course. Naturally 
the main point in the story, as foreshadowed 
in the title, is her adoption of the runaway 
scapegrace brother’s child, in whose ultimate 
well-being her love finds its reward. The 
tale is, as might be expected, of a semi- 
religious character; but there is not, on the 
whole, a superabundance of moralising, and 
there is a good deal of individuality in the 
several characters—notably in that of old 
Miles, the conceited, pragmatical, yet worthy 
head of the little household. 

Daphne's Decision is described as a “ story 
for oMldren ”; and, doubtless, there are many 
families in which the tale will be considered 
the ideal thing to put into the hands of young 
people—although, judging from our own ex¬ 
perience, we should say that Bobinson Crusoe or 
the Water-babies would be both better for them 
and more to their taste. It is simply an 
account of the way in which a disagreeable, 
over-indulged child was brought to mend her 
ways. Daphne is sufficiently odious, and her 
cousins rather mere than sufficiently angelic; 
and there is a slight attempt at sensation in 
the running down of the yacht, which 
practically comes to nothing. It is rather 


absurd to mix up assumed names of places 
with real ones; and fancy a gentleman in the 
present day travelling about the country with 
a “ trunk ’’! 

It is not the pleasantest of tasks to have to 
wade through such a book as Mr. Junior’s. 
He calls it “ a love-story of middle-class life,” 
and it is as dull and tedious as lower middle- 
class life generally is. The heroine is an 
objectionable young person of infidel tenden¬ 
cies, but beautiful of course, who, thinking 
that the world is out of joint, sets to work to 
set it right by what used to be familiarly 
called, a year or two ago, “ slumming ” ; Unit 
is to say, she goes to live at the East End 
of London, and to assist in the management 
of a erfohe, under the superintendence of a 
very Low Church parson, who promptly falls 
in love with her, much to the disgust of his 
acidulated maiden sister. However, Lucy has 
bestowed her heart upon a model young 
doctor, Harry Burr, who turns out to be her 
stepfather's illegitimate son, and whom she 
ultimately marries—about as unpleasant a 
situation as could well be imagined. Previous 
to this, the stepfather in question has, for no 
conceivable reason, blown out his brains on 
the Underground Bailway. It can hardly 
have been from remorse, as he had managed 
to live pretty comfortably for a good many 
years after Polly Nye’s disappearance. There 
is a good deal of irrelevant matter in the 
book, notably a puff for the Salvation Army, 
and a superabundance of quasi-religious talk. 
As for the creed of Mr. Franois, the parson, it 
is about as hideous a travesty of Christianity 
as could well be imagined. The style of the 
book leaves almost everything to be desired. 
Some idea of it may be formed from the fact 
that good, vulgir Mrs. Killick, the knacker’s 
widow, is invariably spoken of as “ the lady.” 

B. Mohtgomebib Basxisg. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Johnny Nut and the Golden Goose. Done into 
English by Andrew Lang. From the French 
of Charles Daulin. Illustrated by Am. 
Lynen. (Longmans.) Some three years ago 
Mr. Lang “ curbed his liberal hand, subservient 
proudly” to tell a fairy story to fit a set ol 
charming pictures by an artist whom he de¬ 
scribed in an introductory ballade as “Dicky 
Doyle.” He has here chosen—out of his un¬ 
rivalled storehouse of folklore—a Flemish 
variant of Grimm’s “ Golden Goose ” ; and 
we may be sure that the humour of the original 
has not suffered in the process of adaptation. 
The illustrations, we conjecture, have been 
drawn for this particular edition. They show 
sound draughtsmanship, a bright fancy, and 
the genuine illustrator’s gift of expanding mere 
allusions in the text. But we oanuot rank them 
with the immortal creations of “ Dicky Dojle’s ’’ 
pencil. The book has been produced in a form 
so luxurious that we may not predict for it a 
wide popularity. 

Mr. Lang has likewise found time to write a 
characteristic preface to a reprint of the metri¬ 
cal version of “ Beauty and the Beast,” which 
has been commonly attributed—though with 
little authority—to Charles Lamb. This reprint, 
which is published by Messrs. Field & f uer, 
differs from that issued a year or _ two ago in 
not being confined to a prohibitively small 
number of copies, and also in giving fresh en¬ 
gravings of the original copper-plates. Our 
grandfathers, after all, were not so badly off 
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in the matter of illustrated books for the 
young. 

The Clipper of the Clouds. By Jules Verne. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low.) is it is impos¬ 
sible to find anything new to say about the 
wonder-books which M. Jules Verne produces 
with suoh regularity, we are satisfied with the 
reflexion that he stands in no need of adver¬ 
tisement. Even to those who do not read the 
Bout' Own Paper, the title of his latest book 
will sufficiently reveal the subject—adventures 
in what he styles an “ aeronef.” In rapidity 
of incident and vivacity of dialogue, the master- 
hand shows no sign of weakness; while the 
pictures, by the usual French artist, seem to 
us rather better than before. Despite the many 
rivals whom he has himself taught, M. Jules 
Verne still deservedly maintains his hold upon 
a world-wide audience. 

The Count of the Saxon Shore ; or, The Villa 
in Vectis. A Tale of the Departure of the 
Homans from Britain. By Alfred J. Church, 
with the collaboration of Ruth 'Putnam. 
(Seeley.) This is an interesting and ingeniously 
constructed Btory, the scene of which is laid 
chiefly at the well-known Roman villa near 
Brading. One of the characters is the poet 
Claudian, whose compliance with a request to 
recite a passage from his own poems affords 
Prof. Church the opportunity of introducing a 
pleasing translation from the description of the 
tapestry in the Raptus Proterpinae. On the 
score of historical accuracy there is little fault 
to be found; but the author should not have 
called his young Saxon by the name of Cedric. 
The Dame is a pure figment, for one thing; 
but, even if it were genuine, the use of it in 
fiction is an infringement of Sir Walter’s pro¬ 
prietary rights. we do not like the Turkey- 
rhubarb-coloured piotures. 

Caedwalla-, or. The Saxons in the Isle of 
Wight. A Tale. By Frank Cowper. (8eeley.) 
Curiously enough, the Brading Villa figures in 
this story as well as in the one just notioed. 
The period referred to is two centuries and a 
half later than that of Prof. Church’s tale. Mr. 
Cowper seems to have tried to read up the 
history; but his attempts at local colour are 
rather grotesque. The word ealdorman is per¬ 
sistently spelt “eorldoman.” Until we saw 
this we had no adequate idea of the amount of 
ignorance which it is possible to condense into 
a single word. On the first page a personage is 
introduced who answers to the nickname 
“Biggun,” whioh had been bestowed on him 
(so the author explains in other words) because 
he was suoh a big ’un. Another of the 
characters is a gentleman called Stuff, whose 
name might, not quite inappropriately, be sub¬ 
stituted for that of Caedwalla in the title-page. 
In the preface Mr. Cowper says that 

“ as the story has been written for young people, 
sentiment has been entirely omitted, the ideas of 
the author differing from those of other writers, 
who make their youthful heroes and heroines suffer 
the sentimental pangs of a Juliet and a Romeo ”; 
a remark whioh is more commendable for its 
good sense than for its literary form. The 
illustrations are by the author himself, and 
though a trifle amateurish, have decided 
merits; and the cover is uncommonly pretty. 

It is by no means an empty compliment to 
compare Mr. B. F. Moore’s Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
(S.P.C.K.), with Mr. Stevenson’s maritime 
stories. This is one of the best boys’ books we 
have seen this year. The story of a manly 
Cornish youth’s adventures is capitally told, and 
the incidents suooeed each other in a probable 
manner. In the character of an old boy we 
read it from cover to cover with the greatest 
satisfaction; and a generation whioh knows 
nothing of naval warfare will read of Nelson’s 
ships of war and victories with delight. 


Ome of the most novel gift books of the 
season is Mrs. L. W. Champney’s The Bubbling 
Teapot; a Wonder Story. (Blackie.) An 
intelligent girl is supposed to suffer a series of 
transformations into a girl of Brittany, of 
Spain, of Japan, of China, and other countries. 
This gives an opening to describe domestic life 
and manners in these lands of which Mrs. 
Champney has skilfully availed herself and 
carefully worked out in detail. The aooount of 
child life in Lapland is especially good. Of 
oourse, the machinery of the transformation is, 
as in other books of the kind, unreal and alien 
to real life; but, after this stumble on the 
threshold, the reader may peruse the succes¬ 
sive transformations (which amount to twenty- 
four) with both interest and instruction. Mr. 
Satterlee’s illustrations are meritorious and do 
illustrate the text. It is a pleasure to reoom- 
mend so painstaking a book. 

Mrs. Saxby (a name to be honoured in the 
Shetland Isles) has written another excellent 
volume, The Lade of Lunda. (Nisbet.) These 
lads are sons of the minister and the laird, who 
hunt otters, drive whales ashore, fight an eagle 
at her nest, and have wonderful boating escapes 
in the voes round the Isles of Lunda. Much 
that is fascinating to boys is to be found in the 
long Shetland winter and the wild fowl whioh 
frequent the shores; and Mrs. Saxby has made 
the best of her opportunity. Not many boys 
will read these pleasant pages without an 
intense longing to visit the Shetlands. 

Harry Milvaine: or. The Wanderings of a 
Wayward Boy, by Dr. Cordon Stables (Hodder 
& Stoughton), is nicely printed and got up. 
The beginning of the story is somewhat 
childish, but the reader cannot complain of 
want of excitement in the succeeding chapters. 
There is a good account of chasing slave dhows 
off Zanzibar; and the adventures among 
savages, lions, and pythons in Central Africa 
would not discredit Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
heroes. We are no admirers of Dr. Stables’s 
style, and are puzzled how water rats can be 
said “ to squeeze their eyes to dear their sight. ” 
“ A governess to learn you your lessons ” would 
not command our confidence.” “ To enter the 
Church again,” it may be pointed out to the 
author is not synonymous with taking Holy 
orders, nor is the last book in the Bible called 
the “Revelations.” While cordially agreeing, 
too, with him in his denunciation of the 
cruelties practised when killing young seals, 
“ the tyranny that crushes the poor that the 
rich may live luxuriously ” sounds vague and 
indefinite. 

For the Temple: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) 
This is the latest addition to Mr. Henty’s now 
rather numerous series of stories based on his¬ 
torical events. Though not devoid of interest, 
the story lacks the fire and movement one 
might have anticipated from a recast of 
Josephus. But the book deserves commenda¬ 
tion as a presentation of historical matter in a 
familiar and attractive form. 

Aboard the Ataianta. By Henry Firth. 
(Blackie.) Bating the improbability of its 
main plot, this is a spirited story. The 
Ataianta is a blookade runner in the late 
American War, and it need not be added that 
the story is indebted to this circumstance for its 
most exciting and marvellous incidents. Boys 
with a seafaring spirit will devour it with 
avidity. 

Mist Con; or, All those Girls. By Agnes 
Gibeme. (Nisbet.) We have here the some¬ 
what ancient story of the inexperienced, but 
conscientious young lady, who goes as gover¬ 
ness to a large family of children, and endures 
various persecutions and vexations, but emerges 
victorious over all trials, and successfully turns 


from the error of their ways all the objectionable 
characters among her pupils. Miss Giberne 
adds to the excitement by introducing a nursery 
governess who is bitterly jealous of the heroine ; 
but this does not materially alter the plot, 
which the author has again contrived to make 
interesting. She can describe the separate 
members of an English family dearly, without 
confusing their characters, and she has the 
power of telling a story. Mist Con is, 
consequently, a pleasant and readable book. 
The heroine is, perhaps, just a shade too perfect; 
but the moral ot her self-reliance and good sense 
is a very bracing one, whioh can do nothing 
but good to those for whom the book is 
written. 

Kathleen. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 
(8.P.C.K.) The character of Kathleen Lennard 
in this story is carefully and sympathetically 
described, and her weak but affectionate father 
is well drawn. The life at the old house in the 
opening chapters interests us, and the style 
throughout is easy and spirited. But the story 
has absolutely no plot after Mr. Lennard’s 
death. It goes on for the purpose, apparently, 
of showing how Kathleen’s faults of pride and 
self-will are gradually cured; but the demons¬ 
tration lacks the reality of the opening 
chapters, and the narrative becomes discon¬ 
nected and episodical. The illustrations are 
good. 

The Christmas Pretent. By A. Eubule-Evans 
(S.P.C.K.) This pleasantly written story 
describes how two bachelors, on the verge of an 
abyss of selfishness an d self-indulgence, are provi¬ 
dentially saved by the unexpected present of a 
little girl of seven. A mild, but very genuine, 
humour adds to the interest of the happily 
oonoeived plot, and makes the book very 
readable. The tale is presumably for ohildren, 
but the moral needs rather to be impressed 
upon uncles and guardians. The illustrations, 
by J. Nash, are of more than average merit. 

The Old Violin; or, Charity Hope’s Own 
Story, by E. 0. Kenyon (Nisbet), is a story of 
trust that brings its reward in due time. The 
violin is stolen during a fire, and suspicion 
fastens on a foundling who has been kindly 
treated by its owner. Charity Hope, however, 
is firmly convinced of his innocence, and the 
event proves her right. The tone of the story 
is excellent. 

Mr. F. Langbridge has put together a 
powerful, but somewhat painful, story in Rider’s 
Leap (Hatohards). It oontains a good deal of 
revenge and fighting, chiefly with fists. 
Revenge is never a pleasant motive for a book; 
and it is possible, even in a story, to have too 
much of boxing. 

Nell's Bondage. By the author of “ Clary’s 
Confirmation.” (S.P.C.K.) This is a short 
story, interesting and well-written, suitable 
for elder girls in a Sunday-school. The 
“ bondage ” is the bondage of sin ; and the 
author shows clearly that when Nell considers 
herself most free she is in reality fast bound by 
the fetters of falsehood; How the chain be¬ 
comes loosened, and Nell recovers her true free¬ 
dom and realises that only “ the truth shall 
make you free,” we learn gradually; and at the 
close of the book we leave her happily 
married. 

Stories for Sunday Scholars. By the author 
of “ Helpful Sam.” (8.P.C.K.) These stories 
are decidedly above the average of such collec¬ 
tions. They are brightly written, with the 
morals perhaps a little too much on the snrfaoe, 
but are sure to interest both boys and girls. 
The two best are “Daystar” and the “Word 
that could not be recalled ”; the former being 
an exciting tale of Red Indians, and the latter 
a useful lesson on the duty of forgiveness. The 
illustrations are unusually good, and the bind¬ 
ing pretty and attractive. 
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Bit Adopted Daughter. By Agnes Gibeme. 
(8hsw.) This is a well-intended, and, on the 
whole, pleasingly told story of a foundling. 
The two chief characters in the book—George 
Rutherford and Joan Brooke—are interesting, 
and their relations are presented in a pathetic 
and natural manner. But we cannot say that 
the author has succeeded in depioting 
successfully the combination of manliness with 
religion whioh she has attempted in her por¬ 
trait of George Rutherford. 

A Steadfast Purpose, by Miss Sitwell 
(S.P.C.K.) seems to us considerably above 
the average of gift-books. It is a well- 
conceived and fairiy-developed story intended 
to illustrate the motto on the title-page: 

“ They fail, and they alone, who hare not striven.” 
The tone of the book is decidedly strong and 
manly, and calculated to exercise a bracing 
effect on its readers. 

The Goldmakers. By Esme Stuart. (S.P.C.K.) 
The moral of this story is thatthe “gold making ” 
of duty and unselfishness is in the long run 
more prosperous than that of greed and self- 
seeking. But the author might have insisted 
a little more strongly on the spiritual nature of 
the reward whioh most appropriately follows 
ethioal and spiritual effort. That virtue and 
disinterestedness are recompensed with gold is 
unfortunately too exceptional in mundane 
matters to become a motive of general human 
conduct. The story is, however, interesting, 
and the incidents are natural. 

For Half-a-crown, by the same author 
(National Society’s Depository), derives its 
title from the sum paid for the heroine, the 
daughter of an Italian organ-grinder. The 
subsequent history of this strange investment 
in flesh and blood is well told, and the story 
abounds in both incident and pathos. We can 
conscientiously recommend the book. 

Winning his Laurels, by P. M. Holmes 
(Nisbet), is emphatically a schoolboy’s book, 
describing the trials of two brothers at 
St. Raglan’s. The author, manifests an 
intimate knowledge of boy-nature, as well as 
of the customs, usages, slang, &c., of our 
public schools. The hero of the book—and a 
true boy-hero he is—is Reggie Linbura, and 
the history of his “ winning Ins laurels” is well 
told. The defect of such delineations is not 
unfrequently the evolving of a premature self- 
conscious prig; but “ Reggie ” is wholly free 
from any such drawbacks. We can heartily 
commend the book. No worthier present 
could be made to a schoolboy. 

Nellie Graham. By Ella Stone. (Nisbet.) 
The heroine of this story is termed Doth by 
the author and herself “ a commonplace 
woman”; and the book seems intended to show 
what noble work may be effected by a young 
lady wholly destitute of personal beauty or 
strikingly mental superiority. The story is 
charged with variety and interest, and the 
character-sketching rises far above the level 
of ordinary story-books. The illustrations are, 
however, inferior. 

If the editor of Harper's Young People 
(Sampson Low) would only contrive that the 
serial tales should be begun and completed in 
a volume, the yearly issue of that periodical 
would have a fair claim to be the best of all the 
“ a nnuals ” for boys and girls. The volume 
for 1887 includes one story without a begin¬ 
ning, and another without a conclusion; but 
even apart from the fiction, the amount of 
excellent matter which it contains is astonish¬ 
ing. The illustrations, perhaps, show a slight 
falling-off in quality when compared with 
those of former volumes; in all other respects 
this magazine seems to grow better every year. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will issue, in a 
few days, their “Victoria Edition” of The 
Pickwick Papers, which they not unjustly claim 
to be the most popular book published during 
the Victorian era. The text has been taken 
from the latest edition revised by Dickens. The 
original drawings, together with some unpub¬ 
lished ones by Buss, Phiz, and Leech, have 
been reproduced in facsimile. The preface, by 
Mr. C. Plumptre Johnson, gives a short history 
of the work, derived from authentic materials, 
some of which have not hitherto been used. 
The edition will be limited to 2,000 copies. 

The new volume of the “ Badminton Li¬ 
brary,” on Athletics and Football, to be published 
by Messrs. Longmans before the end of this 
month, will have an introduction by the 
Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster. The 
illustrations are from drawings by Mr. Stanley 
Berkeley, and from instantaneous photographs. 

M. Renan’s History of the People of Israel is 
being translated into English by Mr. C. B. 
Pitman, and will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

We understand that Prof. Mahaffy’s little 
book on The Art of Conversation, to be pub¬ 
lished next week by Messrs. Macmillan, is a 
serious attempt to analyse and explain tbe con¬ 
ditions of good talking, based somewhat upon 
the example of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

Mb. Samuel Butler, in consequence of hos¬ 
pitality shown him at Varallo, has inter¬ 
mitted his philosophical work; and, with the 
beginning of the new year, he will send to press 
a book of whioh the title is Ex Voto, an Account 
of- the Saoro Monte, or New Jerusalem at 
Varallo-Sesia. 

Dr. J. H. Stoddart has been compelled by 
temporarily weak health to retire from the 
editorship of the Glasgow Herald, the duties of 
which post he has discharged with marked suc¬ 
cess for twelve years. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Charles Russell, who, during the same period, 
has been assistant editor. We understand that 
Dr. Stoddart, who has already published two 
volumes of poetry— The Village Life and The 
Seven Sagas of Man —intends to devote himself 
henoeforth to literature. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish the following three-volume 
volumes :— Nadia ; or, Out of the Beaten Track, 
translated from the Russian of Olsheffsky by 
the Baroness Langenau, and dedicated by 
special permission to the Princess of Wales; 
and Lost Identities, by M. L. Tyler; also Mr. 
George Moore’s Confessions of a Young Man, 
which has been running through Time. 

Under the title of The Islanders Mr. Elliot 
Stock announces a poem, in ten cantos, founded 
on the Legend of Glaucus. 

Mr. Spencer Blackett (successor to J. & 
R. Maxwell) will publish, on November 22, an 
English edition of Le Figaro Illuslrt. 

We learn from the Australian Literary News 
that Mr. Ernest Eavenc is engaged upon a 
history of Australian exploration from the date 
of the first settlement, now just one hundred 
years ago. The work will be based, to a large 
extent, upon official documents at Sydney, 
Melbourne, and elsewhere, which have not 
before been published. 

The first meeting of the one hundred and 
thirty-fourth session of the Society of Arts 
will be held on Wednesday next, November 16, 
when the opening address will be delivered by 
Sir Douglas Galton, Chairman of the Council. 
Previous to Christmas there will be four 
ordinary meetings, in addition to the opening 
meeting. During the session there will be six 
courses of Cantor lectures:—“ The Elements of 


Architectural Design,” by Mr. H. H. Stathara ; 
“ Yeast, its Morphology and Culture,” by MY. 
A. Gordon Salamon; “ The Modem Micro- 
scope” (being a continuation of the recent 
oourse on the “Microscope”), by Mr. John 
Mayall, Jon.; “Alloys,” by Prof. W. Chandler 
Roberts-Austen; “ Milk Supply and Butter 
and Cheese Making,” by Mr. Richard Ban¬ 
nister ; “The Deooration and Illustration of 
Books,” by Mr. Walter Crane. Two juvenile 
lectures on “ The Application of Electncity to 
Lighting and Working,” bv Mr. W. H. Preeoe, 
will be given during the Christmas holidays. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. George Gabriels Stokes, president of 
the Royal Society, and Leucasian professor of 
mathematics, has consented to come forward 
as a representative in Parliament for the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late A. J. B. Beresford- 
Hope. We quote from his address the following 
passages as being of general academical in¬ 
terest; 

“ With respect to the university, it has been found 
that a statute made by the late commissioners, of 
whom I was one, is likely to press very heavily 
upon the resources of the colleges. I believe that 
the statute was framed on the hypothesis that tbe 
agricultural depression which had then commenced 
was due to temporary causes; and as there seem 
to be no present prospect of substantial improve¬ 
ment, I think it reasonable that the severity of 
the pressure upon the colleges should be relaxed. 

“ Should you do me the honour of electing me, 
it will be my endeavour to reconcile as best may 
be my duties towards the university as one of id 
professors with those of your representative. The 
former would prevent me from giving that con¬ 
stant attendance in the House which might 
otherwise be expected; but when measures of 
importance were at stake, especially such as might 
affect the university, I should feel it to be my 
duty to be present.” 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave, the professor of poetry 
at Oxford, will deliver a course of lectures on 
“ The Renaissance Movement in English 
Poetry between Henry VIII. and Charles II.," 
beginning on Thursday next, November IT. 
Meanwhile, the statute for amalgamating his 
chair with the Merton professorship of English 
language and literature, is to come on for 
discussion in congregation on the previous 
Tuesday. 

On the recommendation of the special board 
for classics at Cambridge, a giant of £150 has 
been made from the Worts Travelling Scholars 
Fund to Mr. H. B. Smith, of Trinity Colfcge, 
for the purpose of archaeological research in 
Cyprus. It is understood that Dr. F. H.H- 
Guillemard, author of The Cruise of the 
“ Marchesa,” will accompany Mr. Smith, and 
that Oxford will send a third member of the 
party. We may add that Prof. 8ayce also 
intends to spend some portion of the coming 
winter in Cyprus. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved Mr. A. W. Verrall, fellow of 
Trinity College, and editor of the Medea, tor 
the degree of Doctor in Letters, 

At a meeting of the court of the Victoria 
University, held at Manchester last week, the 
application of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, to 
be admitted a6 a college of the university, was 
approved- The Yorkshire College was origi¬ 
nally founded in. 1874, and incorporated in its 
present form in 1878. It possesses a funded 
capital of about £150,000, of which £93,060 
represents buildings, &c. It receives an annual 
grant of £1,500 from the Clothworkers’s Com¬ 
pany, while last year the students’ fees yielded 
more than £6,000. The principal is Mr. N. 
Bodington, of Lincoln College, Oxford, who 
is also professor of classical literature and 
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philosophy. The professor of modem literature 
and history is Mr. Cyril Raosome. 

Mr. Joseph Foster, of 21, Boundary Road, 
N.W., has issued to subscribers the first 
volume of his Alumni Oxoniensea, being an 
alphabetical list of the members of the 
university of Oxford between the years 1715 
and 1836. The basis of the work is Ool. 
Chester’s famous transcript of the Matricula¬ 
tion Register from 1564 to 1869, a copy of 
which was acquired by Mr. Foster after Col. 
Chester’s lamented death. For reasons which 
Mr. Foster does not state, he has commenced 
the present work from 1715, and not from 
1564 ; but, on the other hand, he has continued 
it down to 1886. He has arranged all the 
names—with the single exception of the Prince 
of Wales—in alphabetical order. To the 
entries in the Matriculation Register he has 
added the degrees and (often) academical 
distinctions, and more especially the calls 
to the bar, elections to the House of Commons, 
and ecclesiastical preferments. For the present 
century he has taken the deaths of clergymen 
and their livings from the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
while for persons still living he has added yet 
more copious notes of identification from his 
own unrivalled storehouse. This first volume 
goes down to the end of the letter D, and 
includes about 16,000 entries. Upon the extra¬ 
ordinary value of this great undertaking for 
biographioal and genealogical purposes it is 
unnecessary to dwell. We must content 
ourselves with calling attention to the rapidity 
with which it has been passed through the 
press, and to the low price at which it is issued 
—one guinea a volume. A single criticism 
may be added. The Matriculation Register 
gives the place of birth; this, Mr. Foster— 
doubtless for the sake of conciseness—records 
as if it were the place of residence of the father, 
which is by no means necessarily the same 
thing. 

“ Prof. Napier,” a correspondent writes, 
“ is in no way discouraged by the classical-tutors’ 
bias against his Modern Languages School. Time 
and the tide are with him, and are bound 
to over-whelm the reactionaries who oppose all 
xtasotiable innovations because they are new¬ 
fangled things. Education has so often been per¬ 
verted, that it needs to be brought back to its 
true meaning and function. Every rational im¬ 
provement is a ‘ scaregoose ’ (to use Dr. Garnett's 
admirable word) for a time, till the old-fashioned 
mind gets to see that no harm is in the novel 
idea.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DESIDERIUM. 

Is this the same heaven that I gaze upon P 
It seems the sun hath emptied the whole sky, 
Leaving the beauteous world so silently, 

Without farewell, with all its glory flown. 

The balm of the melodious breezes blown 
From the pure bills, and thro’ the evening dew 
The shining of the sad, seraphic blue. 

These linger with me yet, linger alone. 

Is there no light but what heaven keeps so far? 

Is it in vain, unhappy heart, to mourn P 
Peace, peace. Night comes, and brings her lonely 
star, 

Lonely as I, but not as I forlorn. 

So tranquil even in its bright unrest, 

Passionless Heeper in the perfect west. 

R. L. Button. 


OBITUARY. 

IDRIS VYOHAN, 

Manchester has lost a notable citizen by the 
death of Mr. John Jones, who, while little 
known to the English public, was immensely 
popular with his Welsh oompatriots under his 
bardic name of “ Idris Vyohan,” He was 


bom at Dolgelly in 1825, and lived for a 
short time in London; but the last thirty years 
of his life were spent in Manchester, where he 
died on November 3,1887. His Welsh essay on 
penillion singing gained a prize at the 
Eisteddfod of Rnuddlan in 1850. It is the 
classical work on this remarkable form of 
Celtic music and poetry, and was issued by 
the Cymmrodorion Society in 1884. At the 
Chester Eisteddfod of 1866 he gained the first 
prize for a History of Dolgelly, which has 
twice been published. Idris Vyohan was pre¬ 
sent at most of the Eisteddfodau and similar 
gatherings, and gave an example of his skill 
as a pemUion singer when the Prince of Wales 
and his family visited the London Eisteddfod. 
He was the author of several other archae¬ 
ological essays. Hie Welsh people are wise in 
making as the ideal of their masses—and of their 
classes also, it may be hoped—something besides 
money. Idris Yychan was a shoemaker, as 
well as a musician and bard. On his grave he 
desired to have inscribed this verse of his 
own: 

“ Ce’s ddigon o ogoniant—gan y bobl 
A gwen b; 1 a’l sorriant: 

O fewn y bedd, y dwfn bant, 

Mwy i Idris nis Medrant.” 

of which the general sense may be roughly 
given thus: 

“ I have had my fill of the people's praise, 

Of sorrows and joys a plentiful store; 

In the deep grave where content I am lying 
These things will matter to Idris no more.” 
Idris Yyahan is buried at Ardwick Cemetery; 
and his grave adjoins that of another distin¬ 
guished Welshman, Ernest Jones, the Chartist. 

_ W. E. A. A. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. 
Alfred Domett, C.M.G., at one time premier 
of New Zealand, whose name will live in 
English literature—not, perhaps, by his own 
verses—but as the hero of Mr. Browning’s 
grand poem, beginning “ What’s become of 
Waring ? ” He died in London, on November 
2, in his seventy-seventh year. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The best paper in the present number of the 
Antiquary is, to our thinking, the one on 
Yes ter Castle, contributed by Mr. Philip 
Champion de Crespigny. The history of this 
feudal stronghold is a very interesting one, and 
will be told some day, we trust, at full length, 
with the documents relating to it given in full. 
The life-history of a building may be made as 
interesting as the biography of a man. Mr. 
H. B. Wheatly contributes an artiole entitled 
“ On the Date of the Suppression of the Letter 
8 in French Orthography.” This seems but a 
dull subject, but as treated by Mr. Wheatly it 
is not so. He tells us many facts regarding 
the changes which the French language has 
undergone that will be new to most of his 
readers. Mr. Stapleton continues his series of 
papers on Nottinghamshire crosses. Here he 
deals with those in the Hundred of Bassetlaw 
only. We much wish that his example were 
followed, and that a complete catalogue of 
English crosses were forthcoming. Every 
student of our old records knows that before 
the Reformation crosses were very common all 
over the land. Not only was there a cross in 
almost every churchyard—commonly on the 
south side—but they were to be found in the 
market-place, in the village green, and by the 
roadside. They are often mentioned as boun¬ 
daries in charters and surveys. The memory of 
many orosses that have perished has been pre¬ 
served to our own time by field-names, such as 
" White Cross.” Mr. Bradford's account of 
“Three Northumbrian Strongholds” seems 
accurate, but is too highly oondensed to be of 
much value. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FIRST MAYOR OF LONDON. 

London: Nov. 7,1867. 

I bad occasion some months ago, in a paper 
bearing the above title ( Antiquary, March, 
1887, p. 107), to criticise the latest theories ad¬ 
vanced by Mr. Lottie and others on the origin 
of Henry fitz “ Ailwin.” My present object is 
to call attention to the extreme obscurity which 
still surrounds a matter of so great interest 
and importance as the commencement of the 
mayoralty of London. 

Almost all the statements on the subject can 
be traced to the well-known opening passage 
of the Cronica Maiorum el Vicecomitum Lon- 
doniae : 

“Eodem anno [1189] factus eat Henrietta fllius 
Eylwini de Londone-stane Maior Londoniorum; 
qui futt primus Maior in civitate.” 

It is further held, on the same authority, that he 
held office for five and twenty years, though 
this is incompatible with the fact that he died, 
some say in 1212, and some in 1213. Mr. 
Loftie says that “ he died before October, 1212,” 
after “ twenty-five years of office ” (“ Historio 
Towns ” : London, p. 55). 

Now, on turning to independent record evi¬ 
dence, it is strange how few entries we find 
relating to the mayoralty of Henry, though 
their number has been largely increased by the 
appearance of Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s most valu¬ 
able Beport on the archives of St. Paul’s. I 
hope that this communication may elicit further 
references; but, in the meanwhile, it is now 
possible to divide those which I have as yet 
collected into distinct classes:—(1) Those in 
which his name appears as Henry fitz Ailwin 
simply; (2) those in which he is styled Mayor 
of London. It is important to observe that in 
the former class his name appears low down in 
any list of witnesses, while in the latter it 
figures at the head, or almost at the head, of 
the list. My contention is that these classes 
belong respectively to the periods before and 
after his elevation to the office of mayor. 

To the former class belong the two documents 
of which Palgrave has appended facsimiles to 
his Rotuli Curiae Regie, a charter, temp. Henry 
II., among the Duchy of Lancaster Records 
(Box A, 163), and two of the St. Paul’s reoords 
calendared by Mr. Lyte (App. to 9th Beport 
Hist. MSS., I., 25, 26). To the latter belong 
five of those in Mr. Lyte’s Calendar (Ibid, pp. 

8, 10, 20, 22, 27), one charter in the British 
Museum, and two or three entries in the Rotuli 
Curiae Regie. 

Mr. Loftie, with Mr. Lyte’s Beport before 
him, writes as follows: 

“ A deed among the archives of St. Paul’s men¬ 
tions ‘ Henry, Mayor of the City of London,’ in 
1193, and it Is very probable that further exami¬ 
nation will reveal an earlier date than this. It is, 
however, certain so far that the mayoralty was in 
existence four years after the received date of 1189. 

. . . The preponderance of authority in favour of 
the first year of Bichard I. as the date of the 
establishment of a new form of government in 
London is very great; but, as the mayor does not 
appear upon the page of history before 1194, . . . 
it has been usual for the modern school of 
scientific historians to fix upon 1191 as the year, 
and the deposition of Longchamp as the occasion. 
The mayor was appointed one of the treasurers of 
Richard’s ransom in 1194; but is mentioned, as we 
have seen, at least a year earlier in a document at 
8t. Paul’s ” (pp. 39, 41). 


Now I venture to think that this supposed 
earliest mention of the mayor originates In an 
error of Mr. Maxwell Lyte. lie gives the 
document in question as “ dated in the year in 
which William fitz Ysabel and William fitz 
Aluphwere sheriffs [a.d. 1193].” But he will 
find that these are the names of the sheriffs for 
6th Bio. I. (31st Beport of Deputy-Keeper, p. 
308), *.e., from September, 1194, to September, 
1195. This then disposes of the date 11 1193.” 
But, conversely, the first mention of the mayor 
on “ the page of history,” as Mr. Loftie terms 
it (•'.«., Hoveden’s Chronicle), belongs not, as 
he says, to 1194, bHt to April, 1193 (Beg. Hov. 
III., 212). This, therefore, “holds the field” 
as the earliest contemporary allusion to the 
existence of a Mayor of London. 

As to the date to be assigned to the actual in¬ 
stitution of the office, Mr. Loftie leans to the 
old one of 1189, thongh his “very great pre¬ 
ponderance of authority ” in its favour consists 
of nothing but the single chronicle from whioh 
I quoted at the outset. He holds that 

“ When Bichard, in the beginning of his reign, 
showered charters on the English boroughs in 
order to obtain money for his great expedition, it 
is more than probable that London was not left 
out. The charter raising the portreeve to the rank 
of mayor, if there was such a charter, has been 
lost” (p. 39). 

The same hypothesis of a “lost charter” was 
advanced with great confidence by Mr. Coote, 
who was convinced that the mayoralty origi¬ 
nated in the grant of a communa, 1191. “ This,” 
as Mr. Loftie reminds us, is also “ the opinion 
of Bishop Stubbs ”; and he is good enough to 
add that, “until an earlier mention of Henry 
of London Stone as mayor has been found in a 
contemporary document, the bishop’s view is 
entitled to a place in any book purporting to 
deal with London history ” (p. 43). 

The actual words of the Bishop of Chester 
are that “ the mayoralty of London dates 
from the earliest years of Richard I., probably 
from the foundation ot that communa whioh 
was confirmed on the occasion of William 
Longchamp’s downfall ” ( Select Chartere ); and 
that, “ immediately after the confirmation of 
the communa, we find Henry, the son of 
Alwyn, Mayor of London” (Conetitutional 
History). Now this “ confirmation ” took place 
on October 10, 1191 ; and the fact would seem 
to have been overlooked that the “final con¬ 
cord ” given (in facsimile ut eupra) by Palgrave 
is dated November 30 (St. Andrew), 1191. To 
this, on many grounds, interesting document 
Henry fitz Ailwin is a witness, but not as 
mayor. And his name stands only twelfth 
among those of the lay-witnesses. Palgrave 
merely observes, “Henry fitz Ailwin is the 
mayor.” But, if my canon be correct, he was 
not mayor at the time, and, consequently, the 
mayoralty does not date from the “confirma¬ 
tion” of the communa. 

It this conclusion be accepted, we narrow 
down to about seventeen months the period 
within which the mayor makes his first ap¬ 
pearance. 

How long the first mayor continued to hold 
office is a point as difficult to decide positively 
as that of the date when he began. There 
would seem to be only one other reference to 
him as mayor in the St. Paul’s archives of 
which the date (viz., 1204) is absolutely certain ; 
but another is assigned by Mr. Lyte to “ about 
1197,” and a thud to “before a.d. 1222,” 
meaning thereby, I presume, 1212. A date 
can, however, be fixed for the charter in the 
British Museum. In the official Calendar it is 
assigned by a singularly unlucky shot to the 
“ eleventh century ” ; but the deed is known 
to me personally elsewhere, and belongs to 
1197. The references to the Mayor of London 
in the Rotuli Curiae Regie are in 1194, 1198, 
and 1199. There are also record references to 


Henry, Mayor of London, in the rolls of 3 
John (1201-2), and to a Mayor of London in 
1205, 1206, 1207, and 1212. Any farther 
referenoe to Henry fitz Ailwin, of which the 
date can be determined, would be peculiarly 
welcome. Till they are forthcoming we have 
nothing but tradition to prove that Henry fitz 
Ailwin continued to hold offioe till his death in 
1212 (Loftie) or 1213 (Stubbs). 

J. H. Bound. 


INGULFU8 RKDIVIVU8. 

London: Nov. B, 1887. 

Mr. Bound complains that in my little book 
on Domesday Book “ the authority of Tngnlf is 
appealed to persistently throughout, without 
the suspicion of a doubt as to the genuineness 
of his supposed chronicle.” Mr. Bound has 
studied tiie bibliography of these things too 
closely to be unaware that I edited Ingulfs 
Chronicle from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum in 1883, and then discussed the ques¬ 
tion of its authenticity to some extent. The 
special passage to which he evidently refers, 
by mentioning “officials of the Public Record 
Offioe and of the British Museum,” is an 
epitome by me of a paper read last year before 
the Domesday Book Commemoration by Mr. 
H. Hall of the Reoord Offioe, wherein he criticises, 
inter alia, the statements made by Ingulf, and 
rejects them, or most of them. In the few 
other places where Ingulf is mentioned in my 
book no theories are set forth as dependent on 
his chronicle. For example, in mentioning 
Ivo Taillgeboso, Isay: “In the Chronicle of 
Ingulf that chronicler gives a long and cir¬ 
cumstantial account of his [Ivo’s] quarrels with 
the abbey of Croyland ” (p. 98). In another 
place I state that Ingulf says a certain person 
was alive in his day (p. 113), and so forth. I 
think I have referred five times in all to this 
“ venerable imposture,” as Mr. Bound will have 
it called, and in no case does anything impor¬ 
tant turn on the referenoe. 

But there is another aspect in Mr. Bound’s 
communication to the Academy which does 
really seriously affect the character of his 
criticism. Last year this gentleman set him¬ 
self vigorously to work to denounce the very 
man whose writings he is now seeking to 
use as a handle to criticise others. “Is Mr. 
Freeman accurate ? ” was the somewhat start¬ 
ling question Mr. Bound imposed on himself to 
reply to in the shape of three separate articles 
printed in the Antiquary, and answered it 
trenchantly and circumstantially in the negs- 
tive. If Mr. Freeman’s inaccuracy in what he 
has written about some Domesday matters is so 
serious as to “ render it needful that he should 
rewrite a portion of his work ” (Antiquary, 
December 1886, p. 251), will Mr. Bound under¬ 
take to say that Mr. Freeman is not also in¬ 
accurate in his views about Ingulfs credibility ? 

I am sorry to say I know nothing of Dr. 
Stubbs’s authorities, on which the passage 
quoted by Mr. Bound is founded. Possibly it 
rests upon what Mr. Freeman has written. If 
so, then Birch, quoting the “venerable im¬ 
postor,” Ingulf, is paralleled by Dr. Stubbs 
and Mr. Bound relying on the inaccurate 
Freeman; but as Freeman, notwithstanding his 
inaccuracy, may be quoted when you want to 
say something smart, therefore Ingulf may be 
quoted provided you do not rely too much on 
him, q.e.d. Walter de Gray Birch. 


A HITTITE SYMBOL. 

London: Nov. 7, 1887. 

Though I am somewhat reluctant to trouble 
your readers with an additional communica¬ 
tion on the subject which I discussed in the 
Academy of August 13,1 am almost compelled 
to do so by the appearance of Prof. Sayce’s 
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letter under the heading “ A Hittite Symbol ” 
in last week’s number. I am glad to hear that 
other seals have been found in Asia presenting 
points of analogy with the Yuzgat seal which 
the British Museum obtained last autumn, and 
with the seal which Mr. Chester more recently 
brought from Tarsus. 

I may say that the “ Hittite symbol ” on the 
Tarsus seal has for a body a sort of oblong 
figure placed horizontally and some three or 
four times as long as it is high. The upper 
side is not a straight line, but has two depres¬ 
sions. From the oentre of the lower side of 
this oblong figure proceeds a pair of divergent 
legs, which dearly terminate in turned-up toes, 
or “ Hittite boots.” Above an elevation in the 
centre of the upper side of the oblong is in 
one case the head, consisting of a circle with 
apparently aural appendages. In two other 
cases on the Tarsus seal, possibly in three, the 
bead is capped, so as to be nearly covered, by 
a cap shaped as an equilateral triangle. Mv 
position is that this curious symbol is, in all 
probability, a modification of the equilateral 
triangle, which was regarded in the East as 
sacred and as representing the primordial 
principle of things. Modified as in this curious 
symbol, the primordial principle of human life 
or human nature may be intended. I was led 
to these conclusions after noticing that on a 
stele of Lilybaeum, which bears a Phoenician 
inscription, and which is represented in the 
Corp. Inscr. Hem. and by Perrot and Chipiez, 
the equilateral triangle appears as an object of 
worship, it having, moreover, at the apex a 
circular head with arms or a body projecting 
in both directions. That a somewhat similar 
modification of the equilateral triangle should 
have on the seal a sacred or mystic significance 
can scarcely seem wonderful. Moreover, there 
is the capping with the equilateral triangle to 
which I have adverted, and which, as it seems 
to me, points towards the view which I have 
indicated. 4 Certainly it connects the figure 
with the equilateral triangle. 

Prof. Sayce observes that "the triangle is 
found not un frequently in the Hittite inscrip¬ 
tions.” Excluding the seals, and taking into 
account simply the equilateral triangle, I should 
say that it occurs very rarely. I do not recol¬ 
lect that it occurs more than once, but this 
instance is very significant and instructive. In 
the last line but one of the longest Hamath 
inscription there is a representation of the 
moon with the head of a cow upon and within 
it, denoting obviously Ashtoreth as a moon- 
goddess ; and close beneath is the sacred tri¬ 
angle. This fact, while otherwise interesting, 
is important with regard to the origin and 
significance of the curious symbol now under 
discussion. 

According to Prof. Sayce this symbol is "a 


* On a seal represented by Perrot and Chipiez, 
vol. iv., figs. 383, 384, there is figured what is no 
doubt essentially the same symbol; but from the 
nature of the representation I am unable to deter¬ 
mine certainly the precise form of the head. 
Together with it there is represented a star, or 
possibly the sun, cerrcsponding most likely to what, 
on another seal, Prof. Sayce speaks of as “ rosettes.’ ’ 
But on the impression from a seed which M. Sorlin- 
Dorigny was unable to obtain at Aidin (figured 
at the end of chap. v. of Perrot and Chipiez) 
there is clearly the same symbol capped with the 
equilateral triangle. I may add that on the Indo- 
Scythian coins lately discussed by Hr. Aurel Stein 
[Babylonian Record, August) there is a remarkable 
symbol, which, a distinguished scholar and arch - 
aeologist has suggested to me, is related to the 
symbol under discussion. Here again we have 
divergent legs with a horizontal stroke above; but 
instead of the head we have a comb-like figure 
with a horizontal stroke and four perpendicular 
strokes above it. The intention pretty clearly is 
to symbolise fire tending upward, as would be 
suitable on these coins. 


picture of the knotted girdle worn round the 
waist,” as “ will be obvious to any one ” who 
will inspect certain figures in Perrot and 
Chipiez. I have examined these figures ; and 
I fail to see that such a view of the matter is 
in any degree probable. There is a distant and 
superficial resemblance, no doubt, in some re¬ 
spects, but in others there is no approach to 
likeness. Moreover, in Prof. Sayce’s view, the 
really important part of the girdle would be 
that which passes round the body, while the 
symbol would represent merely the knot and 
the loose ends—though, by the way, on the 
figures referred to in Perrot and Chipiez the 
ends appear to be not loose but connected or 
continuous. But to pass by other and, as it 
seems to me, insuperable difficulties, what could 
possibly be the meaning of a picture of a 
knotted girdle having a cap in the shape of an 
equilateral triangle put on it? Prof. Sayce 
speaks of the Hittite symbol as being a symbol 
of life, as though this had not been previously 
suggested on other, and, as I venture to think, 
much more probable grounds.* But that the 
same symbol should be at once a symbol of life 
and a mere “ engraver’s mark ” used commonly 
by Hittite artists is not easy to understand. 
Certainly it is not an “ engraver’s mark ” on 
the Tarsus seal. 

I may add that it would he desirable that 
casts from the new seals at the Louvre should 
be sent to the British Museum for exhibition, if 
that has not been already done. 

Thomas Tyler. 


EARLY HEBREW MSS. OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

Oxford: Nov. 6, 1887. 

At last we have Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s 
excursus on the famous Cambridge MS. of 
the Old Testament, dated as is believed a.d. 
856. I doubt, however, if his arguments will 
be convincing. They are : (1) That if we com¬ 
pare with the CambridgeM8. the M3, in the pos¬ 
session of Dr. Bobertson Smith, whioh is of a date 
certainly earlier than 1142 (has it a date, or is 
there a calendar or an entry of an owner of that 
date? Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s always writes 
kabbalistically) we shall be convinced that the 
date 856 for the former is the right one. Well, 
that may be the case, although I cannot see 
what comparison can do for two MSS. distant 
in date by 300 years. But supposing it to be 
the case, is Dr. Schiller-8zinessy prepared to 
pay the travelling expenses of somebody at 
Berlin, or even further off, in order to enlighten 
himself on the subject, even if we could 
suppose that Dr. B. Smith would freely allow 
the comparison of the two MSS. 

Dr. Schiller-Szinessy alludes to himself as a 
bom palaeographer (although twenty years ago, 
that is at the age of forty-five, he had seen no 
other MSS. except the scrolls of the Pentatenoh 
and of Esther, which are used in the synagogues; 
but there were poets who began late in life, 
and as Dr. Sohiller-Szinessy compares these to 
palaeographers, some of them also might spring 
up late in life), and as such he expects to be 
believed blindfold. Well, people will be 
wicked and incredulous. Indeed, “ dullest 
intelligences,” like those of the late Drs. 
Kennicott and Zunz, Dr. W. Wright (who did 
not insert a specimen of the Cambridge 
“ earliest Hebrew MS.,” according to the bom 
palaeographers, in his series of Oriental palaeo¬ 
graphy), Dr. Weekes, Dr. Steinschneider and 
myself (“ who are supposed to be good biblio¬ 
graphers ”—at all events, too much honour for 
me), do not believe in palaeographical inspira¬ 
tion, and think that the Cambridge MS. belongs 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century. One 
more expression is to be questioned in Dr. Schiller - 

* See Acadxxy, August 13, and Babylonian 
Record, August, 1887. 


Szinessy’s short excursus. He says Sepharadio 
is by no means necessarily Spanish, then what 
does it mean in connection with Ashkenazic, 
whioh the Doctor uses for the German school of 
writing ? Sepharad in rabbinical literature means 
Spain, and consequently Sepharadic means the 
Spanish school. A, Neubatjer. 


“MORT,” “AMORT.” 

London: Oct. 81,1887. 

The expression “ amort,” as used formerly in 
Suffolk and Norfolk, is, I presume, one with 
“mort” in its signification, only used adjec- 
tively—meaning a dejected, unanimated look, 
akin to death. I have frequently heard my 
mother (an East-Anglian) say, to any friend 
who seemed sad or depressed, “ You look all 
amort!” E. M. Edmonds. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. U, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Com¬ 
position and Classification of Figments, by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : “ Explorations In 
Biam," by Mr. J. M'Oarthy. 

Tuesday, Nov. 15,8 p.m. 01 vU Engineers: “ Aooidents 
In Micea,” II.. by Sir F. A. Abel. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: "A List of the Reptiles 
and Batrachlans collected by Mr. H. H. Johnston 
on the Rio del Ray, West AMoa,” by Mr. G. A. 
Boulanger; “Three Species of Shells from the Rio 
del Rey,” by Mr. Edgar A. Smith; “Two small 
Collections of African Lepidoptera recently reoelved 
from Mr. H. H. Johnston,” by Mr. A. G. Butler; 
“A New Species of Hyla from Port Hamilton, 
Corea, living in the Society's Gardens,' ’ by Mr. G. A. 
Boolenger. 

Wednesday, Nov. IS, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: In¬ 
augural Address by the Chairman of the Oounoll, 
Sir Douglas Gal ton. 

Thubsday, Not. 17, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Tests 
lor the Genuineness and Purity of Pigments, by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. LlnneanCertain Factors of Variation 
in Plants and Animals.” by Mr. P. Geddes; “ Oope- 
poda ol the Canaries,” by Mr. T. O. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Ballot for the Election of 
Fellows; “ The Halogen substituted Derivatives of 
Benzalmalonic Add,” by Mr- O. M. Stuart. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “ Hugh EUlott at Berlin, 
1777,” by Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Friday, Nov. 18,7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting." Boiler Experiments and Fuel-Eoonomy.” 
by MrJohn Holliday. 

8 p.m. Phllologloal: “Neuter Stems in < In the 
Celtic Languages,” by Mr. Whitley Stakes. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON CAESAR. 

Lexicon %u den Schri/tcn Cdears und teincr 

ForUetter. By H. Merguet. (Jena: 

Fischer.) 

Oaetar't Gallic War. By Bond and Walpole. 

(Macmillan). 

It is a singular and somewhat lamentablo 
fact that at the present time three new 
lexicons to Caesar are in the field. Dr. Mer¬ 
guet, compiler of the well-known lexicon to 
Cicero’s Oration *, has just finished a similar 
lexicon to Caesar and his continuators; while 
two other works, one by Meusel, the other by 
Menge and Prenss, are well on their way to 
completion. The spectacle of several men 
doing the Bame thing is never a satisfactory 
one; in the present case it is the very reverse. 
Hardly anything is so sorely needed by 
students of Latin as a series of special lexica, 
one for each author; and it is most unfortu¬ 
nate that three (or more exactly, four) lexico¬ 
graphers should have all chanced on the same 
subject at once. 

Of the three, Dr. Merguet has finished 
first. His lexicon—a well-printed quarto of 
more than 1,100 pages—resembles his lexicon 
to Cicero both in plan and in appearanoe, and 
the quotations are sorted on the same “ gram¬ 
matical ” system. For example, the pas¬ 
sages where the word logic occurs (there are 
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fifteen columns of them) are divided np 10th cohort.” 
according as legio is used: i. as subject, ii. certainly bad. 


As a translation the book is Bhenus means the Waal ? Would it not be 
Indeed there are passages in better to adopt the suggestion of Bergi 


after verbs, iii. after adjectives (duo e Ugioni- it which do not testify to even a moderate (Rheinland , p. 7), unnoticed by Kraner, and 


hut, See., is meant), iv. after substantives, acquaintance with German or Latin. One omit et Bheni? Or, turning to book 
v. with prepositions, &c. Similarly pouttm does not object to such renderings as “excite” which more immediately interests Eagliah- 
falls under three beads: i. absolute and for voraustetztn, or “later on" for femer men, what shall one make of the canons 
elliptical, ii. with infinitive, iii. with aocusa- (pp. xxiv., lxxx.), for they may possibly be statement (v. 14 4), uxortt habent dm* duo- 
tive (nihil potst, &o.). The text from which the result of paraphrase. But some protest denique inter »e commune*? Does it refer to 


tive (nihil poise, &o.). The text from which the result of paraphrase. But some protest denique inter *e commune*? Does it refer to 
the quotations are taken is that of Nipperdey, is necessary when a perfectly oorrect sentence polyandry ? Again, how comes Caesar to say 
“mit Hinzufugung der Yarianten.” The in Kraner (p. 5) appears thus: “A colony that the beech and the fir did not grow in 
work includes not only the genuine writings was conducted by Ifarbo Martius to protect Britain (v. 12 5)? Or, onoe more, Caeaar 
of Caesar, but also the additions of Hirtius the coast route to Spain, and that Province says that British tin was found in mediter- 
and the other continuers. was after him called Gallia Harbonensis” ranei* regionibu* (v. 12 5). Kraner gives no 

As it stands, the book seems to have two (Introd., p. xi.). To make the matter worse, farther explanation than “in d. hentigen 
grave faults. The first concerns the text and Messrs. Bond and Walpole have given a Cornwall,” without a word to show why 
variants. Nipperdey’s text is not a recent perfectly correct account later on (p. 396). Cornwall should be called “inland.” The 
one, and a good deal has been done for Again Kraner (p. 60) says “plutei dienten reason, of course, is that the tin came overland 


Caesar since he died. Since, however, Dr. . . . zum Schutz von Mauern {B. G. vii. 47) to Kent, and thence across the straits of Dover 
Merguet preferred to adopt it as the basis of Tiirmen (vii. 25) nod Schiffen (B. C. iii. 24).” and through France to Massilia and the south, 
his work, he ought to have freely cited Messrs. Bond and Walpole render: “plutei. . . Kraner, however, seems to believe the obso- 
various readings, conjectures, &o., so that the were used against walls (vii. 47), towers lete idea that the Cassiterides were off Corn- 


reader might know how far to trust any 
particular passage, or word, or spelling. But 
he has not done this. He is very chary of 


25), and also against ships (B. 0. wall, and that the Phoenicians sailed thither 
4).” Had they verified their refer- across the Bay of Biscay. These and such 
, they would have found that the like questions would be well worth the atten- 
is a misprint of Kroner's for vii. tion of any editors of a commentary “ baaed 
ind that all three passages distinctly on Kraner.” But I cannot think a mere 


“Yarianten,” and when he inserts them, never fl ”8t is a misprint of Kroner's for vii. tion of any editors of a commentary “ based 
inserts the authority for them (see, e.g.,calidus). 41, and that all three passages distinctly on Kraner.” But I cannot think a mere 
In this point, he is certainly inferior to his refer to the protection of walls, &o. Kraner translation of much value, whether it be good 
rival Meusel. The second fault of the book says (p. 11) of Caesar in 59 b c. “Die Bitter or (as in the present case) indifferent, 
is the grammatical arrangement, which, gewann er durch Erlassung eines Dritteils Messrs. Bond and Walpole have also edited 


is the grammatical arrangement, which, gewann er durch Erlassung eines Dritteils 
though uniform, is not scientific, and not ihrer Paohtgelder,” referring to the Asiatic 
always useful. For instance, one can elicit taxes. In the translation it appears (p. xvi.) : 


gewann er durch Erlassung eines Dritteils Messrs. Bond and Walpole have also edited 
ihrer Paohtgelder,” referring to the Asiatic book vii. for Macmillan’s series of “Eie- 
taxes. In the translation it appears (p. xvi.) : mentary Classics.” The edition is only an 
“ The equite* were won over by a remission adaptation of the one just reviewed, and what 


from the book that Caesar does not use copia “ The equite* were won over by a remission adaptation of the one just reviewed, and what 
in the singular to mean “ troops,” while his of Borne dues from their estates”—a terrible has been said of the one applies to the other. 


continuers do. But to find this out one has perversion of both German and history. On 
to search some columns of quotations. In iv. 3.3 Kraner explains captu* as “ geistige 
Meusel’s lexicon, the words are divided ac- Fahigkeit” (like George the translators 
cording to the meanings (as in Gerber and call it “conception.” Kr ner says that the 
Greef’s Taeitutlexicon), and such an inquiry antesignani “nicht eine b >sondere Waffen- 
is a light matter. gattung bildeten, am aller* enigaten Leicht- 

It is, of course, unfair to eontrast Dr. bewaffnete waren.” The translation ruus 
Merguet’s work with Meusel’s before the “ not a particular kind of arm, but a light 


I must add that the notes seem to me not 
“ adapted ” to suit a fourth form boy. The 


Fahigkeit” (like George the translators plan of Gergovia, too, is unsuited to a boy’s 
call it “conception.” Kr ner says that the intelligence. F. Havarfikid. 

antesignani “nicht eine b >sondere Waffen- _ 

gattung bildeten, am aller* enigaten Leicht- * “ “~ 

bewaffnete waren.” The translation ruus SOME POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

“ not a particular kind of arm, but a light Fresh Woods and Pastures New. By the 
armed body.” Errors such as these are numer- author of “ An Amateur Angler's Days in Dove 
ous, and they entirely destroy the value of the Dale.” (Sampson Low.) This much-quoted 


latter is complete ; but it is impossible not to armed body.” Errors such as these are numer- author of “ An Amateur Angler's Days in Dove 
confeos that the latter will in all probability ous, and they entirely destroy the value of the Dale.” (Sampson Low.) This mneh-quoted 
be the better of the two. Hot that anyone book. If space allowed, it would be easy to line does not often introduce more pleasant 
should be ungrateful to Dr. Merguet for his add a quantity of less serious mistranslations ^hng than the sixteen letters wumh form the 
laborious undertaking. A great deal can be (unter 1.37.3, obwohl iv. 22.4, &c.), and of “ a d somewfc a fishJm^ but^e^^h 
learnt from his book, especially about that mistakes m Latin; and it would be necessary „ a writer. The book may be divided into two 
elegantia, or choiceness of diction, for which to complain that the volume contains a great idyls—one treating of a Herefordshire farm 
Caesar was famous in antiquity. Thus Caesar number of misprints and some unverified on the Lugg, the other of a suburban garden ; 
used Jlumen, but not fluviu* or amnis; silva, quotations. One serious misprint occurs on and the rustic sights and creatures of both 
but not nemus ; doleo, but not lugeo maereo or p. xxiv., where in tbe footnote “ in Britain ” localities are sketched with much kindliness and 
gemo : incolo often, but habito only once: vaqor should be “with.” Where so much is fidelity to nature in a light and graceful style 


Caesar was famous in antiquity. Thus Caesar number of misprints and some unverified on the Lugg, the other of a suburban garden; 
used Jlumen, but not Jluviu* or amni *; silva, quotations. One serious misprint occurs on and the rustic sights and creatures of both 
but not nemus ; doleo, but not lugeo maereo or p. xxiv., where in tbe footnote “ in Britain ” localities are sketched with much kindliness and 
gemo ; incolo often, but habito only onoe; vagor should be “with.” Where so much is fidelity to nature in a light and graceful style 
often, erro three times; sequor often, as against faulty it is a small evil that the English is ^ a i t , oan , not fail secure the reader’s sympathy. 

“ a ™ yia *» jy-17 - » 

And only one exereple ol re, tm, .ad noire of .boot N.rbo quoted above Iron p. xi. no* on the wolf, nod itrey. ot (elin. life *biob 

nempe, eeterum, mmtrum, and some other such Obviously, the book needs a very thorough infest a town garden, with an apt quotation or 


Of course this can be worked out overhauling, if it is to bo a credit to either 


from any complete vocabulary. But Dr. 
Merguet has one advantage over his rivals: 


publisher or editor. And if it is revised, I 
venture to think the revisers should not stop 


his is the only lexicon which includes both at correcting mistakes. The book is, as I 
Caesar and his continuers. Menge and Freuss said above, merely a translation of Kraner, 
have published a special lexicon to the latter; and it is difficult to suppose that such a work 


two felicitously culled from Gilbert White or 
Walton, or a few lines from the poets with 
which his mind is evidently well furnished. 
There is a good chapter on the May-fly, in 
whioh Aristotle, Pictet, and MoLachlan are 
laid under contribution; but we own to a pre- 


but it U fur more useful to buv, tbe rebel, i. redly ...fed, bXS™. rebo re.uU be SSS et to “S'^uTt. S££tu“3 


science. “An Afternoon with Babbits” and “An 


« • 1 < - rere : . . .. . , imuvaua wsjlvi iuuso OVAyUiuuo ovuvwiuvuwu w* 

arranged in one volume. likely to use Kraner would, in all probability, science. “An Afternoon with Babbits” and “ An 

Messrs. Bond and Walpole say in their be familiar with German. On the other Evening with Hornets ” display the “ Amateur 
preface that their Gallic War “is based on hand, Kraner’s edition, excellent though it Angler” at his best, with a considerable spice 
and for the most part paraphrased from” the be, is not complete. The introduction on the of observation, a fair share of descriptive power, 
edition of Kraner and Dittenberger, while they Boman army is valuable, and the notes, so far an d plenty of the lighter graces which interest 
“ have consulted most of the best editions ” as “ pure scholarship ” is concerned, are ^e leisurely reader, and tempt him to put 

. . . • re* . _ ... * _ ' QOIflA +Wa Virtnlr Vtn nrani'n A 4mA Iaoa 


aside the book to be read again. A true love 
of country sights and sounds, some sense of the 
humourous, and mnch delight in children and 


“ have consulted most of the best editions ” as “ pure scholarship ” is concerned, are ., leisurely reader, and tempt him to put 
and other recent authorities. Practically, admirable in matter and in manner. So far a ! lde ,. *° be read again. A true love 

the work is a simple translation of Kraner, ‘he edition is certainly a “ standard ” one. humZ^s^and iThghtTcK^ M£d 
with occasional abridgements and the omission But there are a quantity of questions, mostly of their wa ys, vouch for the geniality of the 
of book Yiii. as not Caesars. There are few antiquarian interest, where the dermao scholar writer. The delicate workmanship of these little 
additions. The most important one which I is less complete. For example, there is a essays is sure to be appreciated, and bids us 
have found is a note (ii. 24.2), containing the geographical difficulty in iv. 15.2, confluentem wish for the author (whose personality is thinly 


t, ... • uuiuuuiuua, ouu uiuuu ucuxub m li mn uou ouu 

But there are a quantity of questions, mostly of their ways, vouch for the geniality of the 


writer. The delicate workmanship of these little 


have found is a note (ii. 24.2), containing the geographical difficulty in iv. 15.2, eonjluentem wish for the author (whose personality is thinly 
obsolete etymology “porta deoumana, from the Mo*ae et Bheni. Are we to suppose that veiled) life and strength in order that he may 
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give ns more charming etchings of field and 
riverside beauty. It is curious to read that he 
never met anyone who had eaten the green 
plover or lapwing. This bird is little inferior 
as a dainty to its kinsman the golden plover. 
Tie is astonished too at an old peahen partially 
assuming the plumage of the male. This 
phenomenon is well known among gallinaoeous 
birds. It may be kindly suggested that the 
plural of chrysalis is “chrysalides” (or more 
accurately “ ohrysallides ”), certainly not 
‘ ‘ chrysales ’’; and the amusing misprint— 

“ Oh, cuckoo ! shall I call the bird, 

Or but a wandering voioe ? ” 

ought to be corrected in the next edition. 

Our Sea-Fish and Sea-Food. By Rev. E. W.L. 
Davies. (Field & Tuer.) Extreme attention is 
at present being paid to the breeding and 
habits of sea-fish, both by the National Fish 
Culture Association at Delaford Park, and by 
the directors of the Marine Observatory at 
Lochbuie in Mull. The importance of the 
subject fully justifies these investigations. The 
author of this little book prints in a bandy 
form a good many useful statistics on sea-fish 
and fishing; and, being evidently an enthusiast, 
he gives a useful summary of all that is at present 
known of the life-history of those sea-fishes 
which are most important to the commerce of 
the country. It is j ust the book for the seaside, 
and pleasantly summarises the information 
given in the more systematic works on sea-fish. 
Unfortunately it is not easy to find facts in it, 
inasmuch as it possesses neither table of contents 
nor index, an omission which should at once 
be supplied. Cod’s head soup, which the 
author vouches to be excellent, will be a new 
idea to most people. It is certainly better than 
manuring the fields with cods’ heads, as we 
have seen. Mr. Davies should remember that 
in the face of the constantly augmenting 
knowledge of the Salmonidae, it is scarcely 
correct to quote from Mr. Russel (not Russell) 
as a “ recent ” authority. His book on the 
salmon was published in 1864. And it 
is not the stormy petrel, but the fulmar petrel— 
a very different bird—which is used by the 
inhabitants of the Orkneys with a ootton wick 
drawn through its body as a lamp. 

The three lectures on health, food, and educa¬ 
tion, delivered by Prof. H. G. Seeley at the 
Working Men’s Institute, Sevenoaks, iu 1884, 
have just been issued by the S. P. C. K., under 
the somewhat affected title Factors in Life. 
They are full of plain commonsense informa¬ 
tion. The two former especially might bs read 
with much profit in every coffee tavern and 
workshop in ihe kingdom. The book may 
likewise be recommended to the upper classes 
in girls’ schools. How many of the future 
mothers of the race grow up without the least 
knowledge of the chemistry of food and diges¬ 
tion, of the physiological aspects of sleep and 
exercise, of the need of moral and mental 
discipline ! Prof. Seeley elucidates these in a 
pleasant and attractive style. 

On the Drainage of Lands, Towns, and Build¬ 
ings. By G. D. Dempsey. Revised, with large 
additions, by D. K. Clark. (Crosby Lockwood 
& Co.) The proprietor, or estate agent, will 
here find what may be termed country drain¬ 
ing in all its varieties fully described with 
figures; while the city surveyor, or architect, 
has everything connected with the drainage of 
a town or a house in it ready to his needs in 
this comprehensive little volume. Mr. Demp¬ 
sey’s book on drainage (which has for some 
time been out of print) is recast and brought up 
to modem praotioe by Mr. Clark. Every here 
and there, however, the tables of rainfall might 
have been enlarged with advantage, as at p. 181, 
where the rainfall at Greenwich stops at the 
year 1869. Even the unprofessional reader will 


find much worth knowing in the excellent 
account of the main drainage of London. We 
have never seen a more useful manual on its 
own subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETRUSCAN DIVINITY-NAMES. 


Barton-on-Humber: Oct. 29,1887. 

From the numerals we may pass on to 
divinity-names, beginning with the head of the 
Pantheon, the sky-god Tinia or Tina. The 
following list illustrates this name; and, as the 
connexion between the Chinese Tien and Tengri, 
&c, is historical, and thus independent of 
purely linguistic inference, we are supplied with 
an historical instance of how ng becomes n. 
Similarly, in Samoied, nq at times = n (vide 
Castren, Finnische Mythologie, 13). O, too, is 
not found in Etruscan; and we ore thus justified 
in regarding Tin-a, Tin-ia, as a late form of 
Ting-iar, and this as an abbreviation of an 
original Ting-ira (= Dingira, Tangara, &c.): 


Sumerian 

Akkadian 

Sumerian 

Akkadian 

Sumerian 

Yakute 

Mongol 

Hunnish 

Chinese 

Turkish 

Finnic 

Magyar - 

Yakute 

Etruscan 


(Is) 


d-i- 

d-i- 

d-i- 

d-i-\ 

d-i 

g-i. 

t-a- 

t-e- 

t-a- 

t-ie- 

t-a- 

t-ie 

■t-e- 

t-i- 

T-I 

T-I 


I = “ to create.” 
i-e ) 

g-i-r-a 1 
g-i-r ^ 
i-e-r ) 


ng-x 

771- 

ng-i-r-a , a .« oreator> » 
■m-e-r ) hence a “god.” 
ng-i-r-i = “ goddess.” 
ng-i-r-a = the goddess Istar. 
ng-a-ra . 
ng - ri , 

■ng H , 

■n 1 

ng - ry 1 

(-J umata). 

>i = “ god.” 

it = “ the red dawn.” 

X-A \ _ T-i-ng-ia-r(-a) = 
-N-IA / — Dingira. 


= “sky”—“sky- 
god”—“god.” 


The is in Is- tar (a male-female, non-Semitic 
divinity, the meaning of whose name has not 
been discovered) and Is- ten recalls a well- 
known Turanian god-word, the Kamacintzi 
e<ch, Arintzi eisch, “ god ” (Strahlenberg), and 
Yenissei-Ostiak es (“heaven ”); for, as Castrbn 
observes, “alien altaischen Ydlkern ammeisten 
den himmlischen Gott Es verehren” (Finn. 
Myth. 228). He gives asa and yr.yt as S. 
Siberian forms (ibid., 186). The words aisaru, 
aiseras (“In aiseras sehe ich den Genitiv von 
aisera, ‘ dea,’ ” Deecke), occur in the Etruscan 
inscriptions; and the classical writers supply 
us with the following instances, showing the 
Etruscan use of the word: Af<r«p (Dionys. Hal.); 
Aesar —“god” (Sueton. Augustus, 97; Khrol- 
9fol ut)> Tutftir&y (Hesych.). It is generally 
agreed that -ar is an Kt. plural-form (cf. 
Ostiak dr, “many”); henoe ais-ar — ais-oi. 
Ar also occurs in Buriat as a plural-form. The 
far in Is-tar reminds us of the numerous Finnic 
divinity-names with this ending. 

The Ak. An, In (“ Divine-one ”), Ana( “ sky- 
god"), Votiak in (“sky”), tn-mar (“god"), 
Taugy ;7a, Yurak and Yenissei d, may be com¬ 
pared with the Et Ani (“Amot is an Et. king 
in Plutarch), lanis, Latin Janus, the unanthro- 
pomorphic divinity of Velathri (Volaterrae), 
&c. With Ana and the allied words, Finzi and 
Lenormant connect the Zyrianian Jen(" god ”), 
which appears in Strahlenberg as Jahn ; but 
Castren seems to be rigbt in regarding yen as 
an abraded variant of the great Turanian god- 
name </i(m-a-la. The Eskuara (Basque) Vin- 
koa, Jin-koa (“ god ”) is singularly similar. 
The North-Asian divinity Tiermes, Turin, Torm, 
Torum (Thorum in Strahlenberg), reappears in 
the Et. Thurms, Turns, or Turn, who, through 
name-similarity, was not unnaturally identified 
with the Greek Hermes. Thurms is not an 
Et. transliteration of Hermes, for the Greek 
aspirate does not become f or 9 in Et., e.g., 
'E*ti op = Et. Eotur, &c. 

The Ak. ekhi is rendered by the As. ummu 


(“mother”), and must be the same word for 
“mother” which appears in the three Buriat 
dialects as eke, ike, and exe, in Surgut (Ostiak) 
as anki, and which Strahlenberg gives as odes 

i “ the mother ”). The name reappears in the 
,app mother-goddess Sar-Akka, “ dea partus” 
(cf. Lapp akk, “praegnans”; akka, “uxor”), 
and again in the famous Et.-Rom. mythic 
personage Acca Larentia, said to have been a 
beautiful courtesan (perhaps a hint at Turanian 
women-customs), or the nurse of Romulus and 
Remus, and mother of twelve sons, probably 
the twelve cities of the Etruscan confederation. 
The Ak. rak, rakki (“ woman ”) and the Et. 
mirror-goddess Recua are apparently connected 
forms. 

Nothing can be made on the Aryan side of 
the god Summantts. The suggested Latin 
etymologies of the name are obviously after¬ 
thoughts. Strahlenberg gives Sumans “ (i.e., 
Sacred)," as a name of the Yakute divinity 
Tangara (vide sup.); and, as Tangara is iden¬ 
tical with Tina, we can understand why Sum- 
manus was considered the equal or even the 
superior (vide Augustin, De Civ. Dei, iv. 23) of 
Jupiter, and his name derived from summus. 
We find Taman as “numen priscorum Lap- 
ponum’’ (Lindahl, in voc.), and Suvannon is 
an epithet (Kalevala, xxxvi. 237) of the hero 
Wainamoinen. The Ak. ’Sumun = As. Samu 
(“ heaven ”). 

No Turanian god-name is more widespread 
than the Finnic Juma-la (lit. “ Thunder- 
place ”= sky and sky-god), Lapp Jubmel, Jumal, 
or Ibmel, Zyrianian Jen (vide sup.), which 
Castrdn has shown is identical with the Samoied 
Num, Ostiak-Sam. Nome. Strahlenberg gives 
the forms “Samojedes Numi, Morduini Jumis, 
Permecki Jahn, Tomskoi Ostiaks and Kanskoi 
Num, Oby Ostiaks Nopp" (“God”), “Taugi 
None and Samojedi-Manzela Nae ” (“ Heaven ”). 
“ Tangubti, who belong to the Dalai-Lame, 
and have one religion with the Kalmucks and 
Mungals ”— Namm (“ God ”). This historical 
testimony replies to Prof. Max Muller’s doubts 
(Lects. >ci. Rel., 2nd edit., p. 138) respecting 
the connexion between Nan (as he gives it) and 
Num. Sky, storm, and thunder are necessarily 
linked ideas; and this group of variant names 
divides itself into those commencing (1) with 
an »- or y-sound, or (2) with an n. Both 
variants appear in Akkadian. Thus Lenormant 
oompares Ak. imi (“ tempest,” “region celeste ”) 
with the “ Fin. jymj, Tcher. juma, Mord. jom, 
Zyr. iym ” (“thunder”), and the Ak. nim, 
num, nu (cf. sup. Noae, Nae), is rendered by the 
As. saku (“top”), elamu (“highland,” Elam); 
while the variant and derivative enim, enum = 
As. samu (“heaven”). In Ostiak the word 
occurs as n&m, non (“the upper”), nAmen, 
n6men (“over,” “above”). On the Etrusoan 
side we find the divinities called Noven-silts, 
heaven-gods and thunderbolt-hurlers ; and I 
would here only add to the remarks of Canon 
Taylor (Etruscan Researches, 143, 154) on this 
name, that numen may be an Etruscan as well 
as a Latin word, and that the legendary king 
of Rome, favourite of the gods and establisher 
of religion, is called Numa. 

We find in Finnio mythology a mysterious 
personage, connected with the moon (vide 
Castr6n, Finn. Myth., 65, 316), the mean¬ 
ing of whose name is said to be doubtful, called 
Have, Kapo, Kebe, Kaba (Tcheremiss), &c. “ Die 
Gottheit, die von andem mit diesem Epithet 
beehrt wird, ist die Tochter der Luft,” for the 
Finnic male lunar divinity is Kuu (cf. the Ak. 
moon-god Aku, “ the Exalted”). Etruscan 
mirror-names are often Greek, and perhaps 
oooaaionally Semitic, and, therefore, specially 
dubious; but we know from Strabo (V. iv. 2) 
that the Etruscans had a goddess named Kupra 
(— Kupa-ru) who was supposed to be the 
analogue of Juno (the Samian H£r6 is lunar), 
and to whom the new or increasing moon was 
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sacred (“ Ihr war der Neumond heilig,” K. O. 
Muller, Die Etrusker, edit. 1877, ii. 46). It is 
singular to find on the Ak. side, “ gub (kup), 
As. nazuzu, to fix, to wax of the moon ” (Sayce, 
As. Oram,, 18). Oubbara (of. Dingira) would 
mean “ the Waxing-one ”= the Moon, 

Robert Brown, jun. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oaxbridob Antiquarian Societt.— ( Monday , 
October 31 .) 

Prof. A. Macalisteb, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. Hughes, after commenting upon ancient 
earthworks between the Solway and the Tyne, 
summed up bis views as follows: The wall was 
the road for the Romans in time of danger. They 
did not need another road outside except for trade 
and ordinary traffic in time of peace, and then it 
was unnecessary to enclose it. An examination of 
the run of the “Yallum” shows, when once the 
question has been raised, how unlikely it is that 
the Romans could have constructed it when they 
built their wall. It is often for many miles too 
near the Roman Wall to leave any room worth 
mentioning between the two for grazing cattle; and, 
a still stronger argument, the “ Wall ” and 
“ Yallum ” are for many miles so far apart as to 
hare rendered it impossible to man the “ Yallum ” 
without dangerously weakening the wall on the 
north. Between Appletree and Wall Bowers the 
Roman wall cuts off the end of one of the lines of 
the “Vallum.” If a Piet’s Wall with its many 
lines of fosse and vallum existed before the Roman 
Wall, it is easy to see how this might happen. 
The fosse and vallum cut off by the wall was a 
British covered line of advance from the higher 
ground to the entrenchment, lower down the hill. 
On the hypothesis that the “Vallum” was con¬ 
structed by the Romans with an interval between 
it and the “ Wall” to protect their roadway and 
their cattle, here was an obstacle to both. It 
would not be a likely place for them to build a 
hedge to limit the straying of the cattle, that 
might have been done more easily a little further 
on ; but it was a longer line to construct and in a 
less convenient part for the purpose suggested. 
That the Romans modified a pre-existing earth¬ 
work, rendered it less dangerous to themselves, 
and utilised the fosse to rest their camps upon, is 
likely. They may for some reason have excavated 
the basalt blocks which lie beside the vallum 
about a mile east of Procolitia, a source of wonder¬ 
ment. The rock was, however, already cut up by 
joints ; and the removal of the blocks by the 
British would not be such a marvel as the con¬ 
struction of cromlechs, menhirs, and chambered 
tombs. It may be felt to be a difficulty in the way 
of accepting the view here advocated that the great 
barrier between the Danube and the Rhine (the Aimas 
Imperii or Pfahlgraben, Teufelsmauer, Schwein- 
graben) which is generally attributed to the Romans, 
is like the vallum, not like the murut of North Britain. 
But, seeing that there are important differences 
between the various portions of that earthwork, 
perhaps a similar line of inquiry might suggest a 
doubt as to whether parts, at any rate, of those 
works may not have been adopted rather than 
constructed by the Romans. We want also more 
knowledge of the barrier between the Forth and 
Clyde (Vallum Antonini, Graham's Dyke). The 
historical mention of fixing a Limes can hardly be 
considered evidence of the construction of a wall, 
whtreas the occupation of an old line of defensive 
works and the building of forts along it would 
be a natural and probable course for the Romans 
to have pursued. But, on the whole, it would 
appear (1) that the distribution of the Roman 
camps suggests that there was a system of defen¬ 
sive works held by the British approximately along 
the line of the “Vallum”; (2) that the “ Yallum” 
must have been a source of danger not of strength 
to the Roman “ Wall ” ; (3) that in character the 
“ Yallum ” resembles British rather than Roman 
work; (4) that the position and arrangement of 
the lines of the “Vallum” are inconsistent with 
the hypothesis that it was constructed at the same 
time as the Roman “Wall”; (5) that the 
“ Yallum ” should be regarded as the Tide' Wall , 
afterwards enclosed within the lines of the Soman 
Wall.— Prof. Clark agreed with Prof. Hughes 
that there were numerous instances of Roman 


fortifications based on older earthworks. With 
regard, however, to the works of which Prof. 
Hughes spoke, he considered that they rather 
appeared to have been subsidiary, from the first, 
to the Roman wall. 


University College Literary Society. — (Monday, 
October 31.) 

Miss Mary Paul, vice-president, in the chair.— A 
paper was read by the president, Mr. T. G. Foster, 
on “ The Beginnings of the English Drama.” The 
English drama conveniently falls into three stages: 
(1) The beginnings of the English drams, with two 
subdivisions— ( a ) the preparation for the regular 
drama, ( b ) the beginning of the regular drama; (2) 
the growth and perfection of the drama ; (3) the 
decay of the regular drama. 1. The first stage, 
with its two divisions, is almost entirely ignored in 
the study of the English drama. After tracing the 
Mystery Plays back to their origin in church 
festivals and services, Mr. Foster proceeded to 
show, by quotations and illustrations, the extent 
to which the elements of the regular drama may 
be found in them. “ Some of the plays in each 
series are distinctly comic, others tragic; there are 
also passages, and now and again whole plays, to 
be found that might be called satiric; in many, in 
fact, in the majority, we find touches of realism.” 
The Moralities were a development from the 
Miracles, and grew slowly, at first, probably, 
helped by the desire for variety, and afterwards by 
the taste *or allegory, which spread from Italy and 
France to England. In them distinct advance is 
made in dramatic construction. Many contain well- 
developed plots, whereas the Mysteries contisted of 
a narration of events. Tha very dullness of these 
plays suggested the introduction of characters other 
than personified abstractions. Beal personages 
were gradually introduced, the transition tendency 
being marked by such plays as Bale's “ King 
Johan” and “Hycke Scomer.” John Heywood 
was the first to take the all-important step of 
writing plays—known as Interludes—which were 
entirely free from the personified abstractions of 
the morals. 2. The shortcomings of the Moralities 
were made more plain by the knowledge of Italian 
and classical drama which spread over Europe 
generally at the time of the Renaissance. The 
first English comedy is based on the " Miles 
Gloriosus ” of Plautus; and 11 Goborduo,” the 
first English tragedy, on the “ Thebais ” of Seneca. 
Thus it was classical influence which gave our 
drama form and shape, and showed the need of a 
well-elaborated plot. During the twenty years 
that elapsed between Sackville’s “Gorboduc” and 
Marlowe's “ Tamburlaine,” the national spirit was 
growing and preparing the way for a national 
literature and a national drama. Lyly, Greene, 
and Lodge were the chief dramatists ; but their 
great service to the drama was in the production of 
the Elizabethan novel, in which good storieB were 
produced, though they wanted the finish and 
vigour found in the work of true artists. To Lyly 
we are indebted for establishing the use of prose in 
dramatic compositions. Thus, at the commence¬ 
ment of Shakspere’s career, the various forms of 
dramatic art that have existed in England were 
already established. 


Geologists’ Association. — (Friday, Nov. 4) 

F. W. Rudler, Esq., president, in the chair—The 
president opened the session with an address on 
“ Fifty Years’ Progress in British Geology.” He 
drew a picture of the state of geology in 
1837, and contrasted it with that in 1887; 
dwelt upon the controversy between the catsstro- 
phists and uniform!tarians; sketched the history 
of palaeozoio geology; referred to speculations on 
the origin of the drift; and discussed the antiquity 
of man. The principal controversies of recent 
years have ranged round the Archaean rocks and 
the glacial drift. Attention was directed to the 
debt which geology owes to engineering, and 
especially to the development of the railway 
system, and to artesian borings. The Sub-Wealden 
Exploration was explained, and a jubilee boring 
suggested. Deep-sea Exploration was touched 
upon. Turning to petrology, its low condition in 
1837 was pointed out, and the introduction of 
mUcroscopio methods was dwelt upon. The history 
of palaeontology was traced, and the work of the 


Palaeontographical Society commended. Ieije 
ments in the geological collections of the him 
Museum were noticed; and the history of "tl 
Museum of Practical Geology and of the Geoli it** 1 
Survey was traced. In conclusion, reference ~<m '■ 
made to the projected meeting of the Intemstu >wis 
Geological Congress in London next year—a < rt sev i 
coinciding with the hundredth anniversary at 
foundation of British Geology—the publicsfiswi at 
Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, in 1788. 


FINE ART. 


ORRAT SALE of PICTURES, At r«lio»d prim (BagrariMA. a 
and Oleographs), handaimely framed. Everyone about to purehswg 
•houM psy a visit. Very aaltable for wedding and Cbrtatmu pnm 
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THE LEGEND OF SAINT VERONICA IN CHEISXXAJ 
A_RT. 

Die Fronted. Ein Beitrag zur Geschidate 

des Christosbildes in Mittelalter von Serf 

Pearson. (Strassbnrg: Earl J. Trubner.) 

This volnme is a valuable contribution 
towards the history of Christian iconography. 
In it the author traces the origin and develop¬ 
ment of one of the most beautiful of the many 
stories connected with the life of oar Lawd 
—a story which has exerted an inflnemee 
throughout Christendom, and has inspired 
some of the loveliest works of art bequeathed 
to us by the great artists of the middle 
ages, and, among other devotional poems, 
the well-known “ Salve Sancta Facies.” 
Mr. Pearson has arranged his matter under 
six heads: (1) the evolution of the story,- 
(2) the various versions and translations of 
the Salutation of the Holy Face; (3) the 
office in its honour; (4) the indulgences 
attached to the Salutation; (5) remarks on 
the representations of Christ in pictorial art; 
and (6) a chronological list of those connected 
with Saint Yeronica. 

The main points, in which all versions of 
the story agree, are that a woman, a follower 
of Christ, named Btpovuaj, was in possession 
of a likeness of our Lord painted, or in some 
other way represented, on a cloth or kerchief ; 
that she came or was brought to Rome, and 
that there, by means of this kerchief, she 
cured the Emperor Tiberius or Vespasian of s 
grievous illness. It is further related that 
she was the woman who had been healed by our 
Lord of an issue of blood (Matthew is.), that 
she became the wife of Zaooheus, known after 
his conversion as S. Amator; that with him 
and S. Martial she went to Gaol and evan¬ 
gelised Aquitaine, where her festival was 
kept, as also by the church of Milan, on 
February 4. 

The earliest known mention of a sweat- 
cloth occurs in the fifth chapter of Vene¬ 
rable Bede’s little book D» loot* sanctii, 
entitled “ De Sudario Capitis Domini et alio 
maiore linteo a Sancta Maria confeeto.” This, 
however, does not contain any allusion to 
8. Veronica. The primitive version of her 
legend occurs in a MS. of the eighth century, 
now in the Vatican Library. Here she is 
said to have herself painted, or caused to be 
painted, the portrait of Christ after he had 
cored her of her ailment An English M3, 
of the eleventh century in the University 
Library at Cambridge gives a somewhat 
different version, the cloth being described ss 
a part of Our Lord’s garment, and as having 
a twofold miraculous character: (1) of ap¬ 
pearing, when exhibited to the emperor, to 
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"bear Our Lord’* likeness ; (2) of healing his Ver 
malady. In several twelfth- and thirteen^- pa« 
centuiy German versions of the legend the eigt 
portrait is said to have been miraculously 1 m- to t 
printed on the cloth by Christ. Towards the the 
end of the twelfth century we find Veronica the 
represented as asking S. Luke to paint her 
a portrait of Christ, and as being greatly San 
distressed at the failure of bis attempts. But cen 
Our Lord takes pity oh her; and when, before the 
partaking of a meal she prepares for Him, tar 
He washes His face, the doth with which He pre 
-wipes it receives a miraculous portrait of His cen 
features, with glorious bright eyes and black aaj 
beard. The later version of the story is not to 
met with until the end of the fourteenth ma 
century—I am inclined to think not until sat 
the second quarter of the fifteenth. This 
represents Yeronica coming forth from her cib 
house when Our Lord pissed by on his way we 
to Calvary, compassionately offering Him a im 
cloth to wipe His face, and receiving it back in 
with the sacred image impressed upon it. as 
In these later representations the face of ^ 
Christ is a sorrowful suffering face, generally 
with the Crown of Thoms. Mr. Pearson 
thinks that this version probably arose from « 
the fact that besides the ikons of the earlier as 
type, there was in B. Peter’s-now “over 
a great statue of S. Yeronica in the « 
sacristy another of an entirely different 
character, with the features of a dead man 
and with closed eyes; that this in the twelfth, 
or at least in the thirteenth, century was « 
known as the “ Budarium Salvatoris nostn, ai 
« yera effigies Salvatoris,” or “ vera icon ; ai 
and that probably owing to the dose resem- t 
blance of this last designation to the Latinised * 
form “ Veronica,” this unique representation, » 
though having no connexion with the story 
of 8. Veronica, came to be mixed up with it. i 
I cannot hdp thinking that Mr. Pearson t 
has been misled by Heaphy. The Vemacle 
at 8. Peter’s (translated thither from the ' 
church of 8. Mary ad Martyres, where the 
coffer in which it was originally kept is still 
preserved) is now in one of the upper chapels • 
of the four great pillars which support the 
cupola. It has for centuries been covered 
not only with a thick plate of rock crystal, but 
also, in great part, by a metd plate inerted 
under the crystal and hiding all but the face 
itself. This Vemacle is, with other sacred 
relics, shown ten times in the year by t. wo 
canons in the balcony to the faithful kneeling 
in the nave below. These relics are never 
shown at any other time, nor is any one 
allowed to approach them except by a special 
indult grunted by the Holy Father. Such an 
indult has, I believe, been only granted once 
in modem times—in December, 1854, when 
the bishops, then gathered together in Borne, 
were allowed to approach the Vemacle. M. 
Barbier de Montault thus described what he 
saw during the few minutes he gazed on it: 

<‘Une lame de mltal oouvre l’intfirieur et ne 
degag&e que la figure dont elle dessme 
les contours. A ces contours, franohement 
accuses, l’on soup 9 onne de longs cheveux qui 
retombent sur les epaules, et une barbe courte 
qui se bifurque en deux mfeches peu foumtes. 
Le reste des traits eat si vaguement dessine, 
ou plutot si completement efface, qu ll m a fallu 
la meilleure volonte du monde pour apercevoir 
la traces des yeuxou du nez.” 

The copies or sc-sailed facsimiles of this 


Vemacle, given or sold to pilgrims, are ap- in 
parentiy printed from an engraving of the ei 
eighteenth century. The certificate attached w 
to them does not guarantee the exactness of b< 
the copy, but attests that they have touched n 
the reliquary in whioh the original is pre- 
served. I prefer to believe that the “ Salve a 
Sancta Facies,” composed more than six V 
centuries ago in honour of this Vemacle, and o. 
the copies of it made in mediaeval times,* are tl 
far more reliable evidence of the appearance c 
presented by this cloth than the eighteenth- f: 
century so-called facsimile. Perhaps some p 
day competent archaeologists will be allowed a 
to examine these and other relics, and the ’ 
matter will be cleared up. All that can be t 
safely asserted at preseat is that it is certain c 
that when, under the influence of the Fran- i 
ciscans, the corporal sufferings of our Lord 
were brought into greater prominence, an i 
impetus was given to the introduction, beta 
in dramatic and pictorial art, of such a scene 
as this in our Lord’s painful progress to 
1 Calvary, which, although without any his¬ 
torical or traditional authority whatever, has 
l ended by becoming the sixth in that senes of 
i representations of Our Lord’s Passion known 
. as the “ Stations of the Cross,” to be seen in 
f every Catholic church throughout Chnsten- 

t The salutation, “ Ave Facies Praeolara, 

! relates to the later presentment of the ikon. 

Mr. Pearson gives an account of all the various 
a readings he has met with, of this, as well 
» as of the earlier, “Salve Sancta Facies, as 
. also of German, Netherlandish, and French 
’ translations, followed by a number of extracts 
1 from passion-plays and other MSS. and inven- 
, tories where Vemaeles are mentioned. 

’ The third part gives an aooount of offices 
y in honour of the Holy Face, commencing with 
n that instituted in 1216 by Pope Innocent, the 
i e earliest mention of which occurs in the 
e Chronica Maiora of Matthew of Paris. From 
ie him we learn that the popes had long been 


index would stimulate many to note other 
examples. I have often thought. that it 
would be a very good thing to insert m 
books of this class a few blank pages for 

notes. , ... .... 

i The volume ends with a descriptive ust ot 
about two hundred representations of the 
Vernaole, twenty-two of the most remarkable 
of which are reproduced in autotype. As to 
these, I should wish to remark that the in¬ 
clined head on plate ii. is evidently a study 
from a figure of Christ on the cross; that 
plate vi. should be described as a drawing 
after —oertainly not by —Roger van der 
Weyden. It may also be worth pointing out 
that Vemaeles constantly occur on the margin 
of the canon in missals of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

I cannot help regretting that Mr. Pearson 
should have issued this treatise in German, 
and I sincerely hope that he may later on 
give us an enlarged English edition. 

6 W. H. James Weaie. 


“efflgiem vultus Dommici quae Veronica ■ 
dioitur”; and it is certain, both from the 1 
miniature accompanying the text in the MS. J 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, as also i 
from the words of the Collect, that this Holy 
Face was of the earlier type, from which we J 
may conclude that the cloth with the later type ( 
of suffering face was not then looked on as 
the sweat-oloth of 8. Veronica. Of later 
offices, and the indulgences attaohed to them, 
Mr. Pearson gives a full account. It is how¬ 
ever to be regretted that he does not appear 
to have examined either the MS. or early 
printed editions of the liturgical books of 
Cahors, Bazas, Soulac, and other churches of 
Aquitaine. He might also have usefully con¬ 
sulted the missals of other churohes. Another 
yery serious defect in this book, as, alns. in 
so many others, is the omission of an index. 
No one but the author can possibly remember 
what representations are described in the 
book ie visit, or what MSS, are quoted. An 

• As late as the fifteenth century the demand 
for these was so great that artists were engaged 
exclusively in making copies of it, not only at 
Rome, but also ot Coin, Bruges mid Antwerp, 
and doubtless in many other localities. Marti- 
nelli gives the epitaph of the wife of one John von 
Dumen, in Romana curia vcroniearwn pictoru, who 
I died in 1526. 


DUTCH WATER-COLOURS. 

Thb artists in water-colour of Holland are 
now almost as well known in England as our 
own, and there is not much that is new to be 
said about the work of such men as Israels, 
Artz, and Bosboom. The present collection at 
Messrs. Boxwood & Valadon's is a good one, and 
contains a very fine drawing by 0. Bisschop of 
a young Frieslander warned by his pretty 
young wife not to wake the baby that sleeps 
in the gaily carved and _ painted cradle. In 
breadth and colour, combined with finish in a 
large sense, it is remarkable; for the Dutch 
water-colour painter, as a rule, seems to prefer 
a very sketchy treatment, and to be content with 
a somewhat sloppy and confused effect. A pic¬ 
ture by Mdme. B. Bissohop, “New Playmates, 
follows with success her husband’s style. By 
I. Israels there are several examples, but this 
doyen of modem Dutch art is sometimes pro- 
vokingly slight and unnecessarily obscure. 
“■Washing Baby” is the most important and 

mm wo ««*•** **•'' r-r — - . - the finest in colour of his drawings, and the 

in the habit of carrying in prooession from fee ii nf? 0 f it is excellent; but the baby is 
8 Peter’s to the Hospital of the Holy Ghost mo delled in a vague and unsatisfactory manner. 

° - v„—, lThe Little Reader ” and “Beading the 

i Bible” are also good examples of his art. 

, By his follower, A. Neuhuys, there is a charm- 
> inff drawing of “Mother and Childand 
r “ The Frugal Meal,” by D. A. C. Artz, is as 
good as any of the numerous interiors with 
* figures in which the school delights. The skill 
5 of A. Mauve in painting the light on the level 
8 woolly backs of sheep we see twice again 
r repeated here; and Mesdag’s dear grey skies 
, and moving water, the several gifts and styles 
- of the members of the Mans family, and 
r the masterly if somewhat unsubstantial in- 


LLlO iuiwswanjr ** wiuvn— w ~—— - - 

tenors of Bosboom, appeal as successfully as 
ever to our admiration. But there is nothing 
to call for any special notice in the work of the 
artists we know best. The brilliant portraits 
(in pastel) of Mdme. Thfertse Schwartze afford 
a pleasant contrast to the water-oolours by 
I their cheerful colour and finished execution ; 
and a charming drawing of “Twilight,’ by E. 
Van der Meer, should not be missed. Admir¬ 
able also are the lions and tigers of Jan van 
TT-mmi, and the interior of a farmhouse by T. 
Ottermans. 

OBITUARY. 

The death of Mr. George William Beid, long 
the Keeper of the Prints and Drawings at the 
British Museum, cannot pass unnoticed, so 
much esteemed was he as a man, and so admir- 
| able and peouliar were his services to the 
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public. Mr. Beid was about seventy years old. 
He was first in the Museum during the keeper- 
ship of Mr. Josi, we believe; and he continued 
in it, of course, during the keepership of Mr. 
Carpenter. He had an immense knowledge, 
and a fine eye; he was, in truth, a real con¬ 
noisseur in the matters that chiefly engaged 
him. And his sympathies were wide. Never 
sparing himself in his work for the British 
Museum, Mr. Beid yet found time, long before 
his retirement, to prepare that voluminons 
catalogue raiaonnS of the etched work of 
Cruiksbank which the collector knows and 
values. More lately, Mr. Beid—though in 
somewhat broken health—was engaged in 
cataloguing many of the art possessions at 
Chatswortb. It is reported that he has left 
behind him a private collection of prints and 
drawings not altogether unworthy of having 
been the property of a distinguished and life¬ 
long student of art. But of this we have no 
certain knowledge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AOE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

London: Oct. *9, If87. 

Mr. Shrubsole’s reply renders me scant 
justice. He charged me with error relative 
to the position of the Boodeye wall, and to 

f rove it he stated the discovery of a pig of lead. 

then pointed out that the lead was found in 
one position, the wall being in another. As if to 
justify himself, he now (Academy, October 22) 
says that he knew this. Why, then, did he say 
I was in error, when there is really not the 
slightest error od my part ? Why did he intro¬ 
duce the pig of lead at all ? There is the wall 
on what was the bank of the stream, and our 
excavations show that it goes down thirteen feet 
and more below the present level. It is built 
solidly in mortar, except some few of the 
courses. In this mortar, pounded brick has 
been found. Such is the wall. Your readers 
may judge of the unhappy way in which plain 
evidences have been ignored when I again refer 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the wall was 
known to go down deep, for Mr. Watkin has 
told us so, yet your other correspondent was 
content to describe it as stated in my last. 
When I examined the wall with this descrip¬ 
tion in my hand, prior to deciding upon the 
exoavations, it seemed impossible that the mass 
of masonry above ground could have deceived 
anyone as to its nature. Yet the statement I 
quote is still uncontradicted by both your 
correspondents. 

It will interest your readers to know that, 
thanks to the liberality of a well-known in¬ 
habitant of Chester, further exoavations are 
now in progress at the Boodeye wall, the 
intention being to reopen the face now buried 
to so great a depth by that remarkable 
phenomenon, the silting-up of the Boodeye. 
That its face was once visible is beyond the 
shadow of doubt, since it is composed of 
coursed and evenly dressed masonry. The 
works have already revealed a massive backing, 
actually thirteen feet thick, of hard concrete and 
wall. The appearance of what was then 
visible of the wall led me to state my belief 
that it was of immense strength, but what is 
revealed far exceeds my conception. I am 
sorry that Mr. Watkin’s views have not been 
altered by the detection of the facing of this 
wall; and that so late as last week (Academy, 
October 22) he indulges in conjectures which 
have already proved to be unfounded. 

Mr. Watkin refers to three “ heads,” as he 
calls them. He may, of course, divide his 
subjects as he pleases, but a simple proposition 
embodies the whole of the differences 
between your two correspondents and myself. 

I say that the unmortared masonry and the 
Boodeye wall are Boman works in situ. The 


remainder of the walls is modem work of 
varying mediaeval dates to our own time. 
This is readily proved by the existence of the 
Boman walls on the lines marked out by the 
position of the two Boman gates. The 
unmortared work has tool marks of Boman 
masons. The huge mass of material is laid in 
courses, which could hardly have been possible 
had it been brought, as is suggested, from 
Boman foundations in the seventeenth century 
or later, even if so large a mass could have 
been found, which is hardly possible. The 
Boman work appears only at the base of the 
wall and never elsewhere. The latter would be 
the case if built when suggested by your corres¬ 
pondent. There is uniformity of design at all 
points where it has been examined, showing 
similarity of date. Lastly, while no mediaeval 
or later buildings can be shown to have been 
erected without mortar, it is never found in our 
oldest, namely, ancient British works; and there 
is some evidenoe that unmortared works were 
executed by the Bomans in England, while 
they are common on the Continent. 

Some time since, Mr. Watkin challenged me to 
show the wall of any Boman camp in England 
built without mortar. I could not then do so. 
Thanks to a local friend I can now do some¬ 
thing like it. It relates to one of the principal 
gates of a large Boman castrum, and, fortu¬ 
nately for my argument, it actually relates to 
Chester. Stukeley thus describes the arches of 
East Gate as he saw them in 1725. 

“It is admirable that these vast arches, made of 
so large dimensions, and laid without mortar, can 
stand at all when their proper butment la 
destroyed ” (Iter Bortalt, p. 31). 

Stukeley speaks also of a roughly moulded 
cornice over the crown of the arches, agreeing in 
this respect with the cornice next to North Gate. 
Here, then, is evidenoe of the use of masonry 
without mortar in Boman times, actually at 
Chester, and in line with the unmortared 
masonry of huge stones which I say is Boman, 
both works being thus connected by similarity 
of construction. 

On the other hand, shortly, I have elsewhere, 
in the Builder, shown that your two corres¬ 
pondents, to prove the case against me, have to 
account for the entire removal of the Boman 
walls and also their foundations, since the work, 
such as I have described it, commenoes at the 
present foundations ; for the Kaleyards wall 
being built without mortar, as they say. temp. 
Edwardian; for part of the north wall being 
built in Parliamentary times without mortar; 
for another part, again without mortar, 
temp. Queen Anne. I have shown that 
the actual masonry, which one of your corre¬ 
spondents acknowledges to be Boman, but 
removed in seventeenth- century times from 
elsewhere, now in the small length specified of 
the north wall (leaving out enough for what is 
perhaps his breach) contains enough Boman 
stone to build a tower as high as that of the 
Cathedral, and fourteen feet square, solid. I 
have asked him also to explain why the base 
of the wall is built without mortar where the 
massive stones occur, and the upper part with 
mortar. I have stated what was the probable 
cost of the small length of wall, and that the 
£1000 and upwards known to have been spent 
temp. Queen Anne is as nothing compared 
to the outlay on the whole length of the walls 
(nearly two miles in circuit) if your corre¬ 
spondent is correct. I have, further, asked him 
to prove this outlay by the production of the 
bill, or some documentary evidence of so heavy 
a work, which, if it were ever incurred, m ust exist 
among the well-kept store of the Municipal 
Becords. In ihe Builder (p. C17) I am given 
the last word. I do not wish for it if your corre¬ 
spondents can give me any clear replies to any of 
these matters. E. P. Loftus Brock. 

P.S.—I acknowledge that the large number 


of pieces of pottery mentioned in my last 
was not found in our excavations. The; 
met with at the same time, but else whe 
regret that I mentioned them. 


“ABRAHAM, JOSEPH, AND MOSES UT EG 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania : Oct. si, t 

Will you allow me to correct two erroi 
Miss Edwards’s review of my book {Abra: 
Joseph, and Motet in Egypt) in the Acad. 
of August 20. 

She writes: (l)p. 125, “Dr. Kellogg folio 
Mr. Lund’s lead in identifying Khoo-en-At 
with the Pharoah of Joseph,’’ whereas m n 
third lecture I try to show that Josep! 
Pharoah was either Thothmes ILL or At 
nophis III. 

(2) Miss Ewards writes, “Not having 1 
Lund’s paper at hand, I do not feel sure whet 
he does or does not go farther than that gent 
man, when he hints that the Ka-em-ha of i 
Tell-el-Amama basrelief might possibly 
identified with Joseph himself,” whereas, 
p. 80,1 say expressly, “There is one reason tl 
Would utterly forbid the identification x 
again, “ It would seem to be necessary to £ 
allow any identification of Khaemhs 
Joseph.” Alfred H. Kellocs, 


“ JACOB ” AND “ JOSEPH ” IN THE IN8CRIPIE 
OF THOTHMES III. 

Puls: Nov. 3, 1 ( 81 . 

I notioe in the Academy of October 29 
letter wherein the opinion of M. de Boug6, wfc 
saw only geographical localities, is quote 
against my identification of the Jakob-251 ant 
Joseph-El, in the lists of Karaak, ss the Beth 
Jacob and the Beth Joseph of tie Bible. I 
not only reproduced the opinion of M. deBougt 
(Rev. Egypt., iv., p. 95, of. 146), but I also 
quoted the formal declarations of the Egyptians 
themselves as to what these lists were. From 
the Egyptian evidence it results that these two 
names (as well as others) may perfectly well 
have been tribal. According to Biblical historj 
they were so. 

The theory that the lists of Kamak contain 
the names of cities, taken by the KingThothme- 
III. during his expedition against the revolted 
principalities or tribes of Syria, is not on!j 
wholly gratuitous, but is in direct contradiction 
with the titles of the monuments. 

The termination El, so far from being an ob¬ 
jection, is rather an argument in favour of the 
identification proposed by me, for it is precisely 
under the protection of this God, El, that we 
should expect to find the Biblical tribes of 
Jacob and Joseph. William N. Groff. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY". 

Mr. B. Phene Spiers, Master of the Archi¬ 
tectural School at the Boyal Academy, has 
prepared a work on Architectural Drawing, 
which will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The book will be illustrated 
with nine coloured and fifteen plain plates. 

The fine collection of modern French and 
Dutch pictures which was one of the features 
of the Edinburgh International Exhibition of 
last year is to have a memorial in the shape of 
a catalogue illustrated by etchings and accom¬ 
panied by notices of the chief painters by Mr. 
W. E. Henley. The specimen pages and etch¬ 
ings which have been sent to us augur well 
for the beauty and permanent value of the 
volume. The etchings of Mr. Hole after Corot, 
Diaz, Dupre, Bosboom, J. and M. Maris, and 
others are remarkable for their sympathetic 
rendering of various artists. The theory that 
these artists, together with Delacroix and 
Monticelli, all belong to one school—“the 
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- greatest of the nineteenth century ”—is ap- 
.. parently to be the theme of the letterpress. 

Mr. B. Dunthornk, of Vigo Street, will 
5 shortly publish two new prints: an etohing by 
Mr. Macbeth, after his own painting, “ A Fen 
~ Lode,” which was exhibited at the Academy in 
1886; and a mezzotint by Mr.. Frank Short, 

; from the painting by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
J entitled “In a Cider Country.” 

Messrs. H. Grevel & Co. have just pub- 
t.i lished—in time for winter migrants—an English 
^{translation of Prof. Maspero’s L’Archtologie 
t egyptienne, the French original of which was 
it j reviewed in the Academy of May 21 last. The 
translator is Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who 
possesses the rare combination of a nervous and 
X- picturesque style with first-hand knowledge of 
tV the subject matter. We still have to regret the 
absence of an index, as well as a list of the 
illustrations, whioh number dose on 300. The 
, translator has added a few annotations of her 
H” \ own ; while at the end are appended a number 
j'u* of valuable notes by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
chiefly dealing with technical matters of archi¬ 
ng tectum construction. There is no other book, 
r, we venture to say, that can compare with this 
’ j in helping us to reconstruct the life of ancient 
Egypt out of its material remain-. 

„ _ Mr. Ruskin has written in reference to the 
7■ new volume of the Magazine of Art : 
p. “ The really best thing In the book is Turner's 
‘ Ulysses,’ marvellously like the picture snd a fine 
■' legitimate bit of woodwork. I may ssy further 
“ - that very few of Turner’s large oil subjects were 
engraved anything like so well, even iu his own 
1:'.. time.” 

of 

* THE STAGE 

it' 

c:i. “heart op hearts’’ at toe vaudeville. 

f*, Mb. Buchanan’s “ Sophia ”—having enjoyed 
. rt an extraordinary popularity and won the 
admiration of so well-known and approved a 
theatrical critic as Mr. Gladstone—is suc- 
u-i ceeded at the Vaudeville to-night by “Heart 
t’- of Hearts,” of which we saw the initial per- 
: - "formance at a matin6e last week. 

*•' “ Heart of Hearts ’’ is by Mr. Henry A. 

“''Tones, who, whatever may be the irregularities 
jj, jftnd the uncertainty of his work, is recognised as 
jrr quite among the most original of contemporary 
r <etage writers. Beal observation of life, and 
Cereal thought upon it in the study, are 
Equalities which Mr. Jones brings to bear upon 
s'.is dramatic efforts; and the trace of them 
lies continually below the witty dialogue 
rr - which Mr. Jones is not alone in the capacity 
’ to supply. Furthermore, Mr. Jones, in his 
ki*best work—and we place, for our own part, 
* Heart of Hearts” on a level with “Saints 
‘^ 'ind Sinners ”—shows himself as possessed of 

thorough knowledge of stage effect and as 
^ exercising judiciously all the ordinary and 
"*■ leedful functions of the playwright. It is 
se Reported—not, as I believe, untruly—that 
,is*. Heart of Hearts,” when read to one or two 
fc- iterary people, did not please them quite as 
"j^nuch as they had hoped; and the deduction 
‘ f jlrawn from this is that the exceptionally 
Gjomplete performance at the Vaudeville has 
Z, recured for the play a favour it could by no 
Jgi means have counted on enjoying. But that 
gC>s not a fair deduction. What the incident— 
k&finlera perchance it be apocryphal—really 
ip^hows is that Mr. Jones, much better than 
tf*aost of os, understands what it is that is 
Requisite for stage effect. We are familiar 


with the man of letters who is no sagacious 
playwright. We are yet more familiar— 
alas!—with the accepted playwright who is 
no man of letters—who never in one line 
betrays the literary instinct. In Mr. Jones 
—and, of course, l do not say in Mr. Jones 
alone—we have a writer who reconciles the 
claims of original writing and of stage effect. 
He is literary in the right place. 

If yon pull “ Heart of Hearts ” to pieces— 
dissect or analyse with strictness—you will 
find, unquestionably, improbabilities; but you 
will find nothing dull. For me the only 
really difficult moment—the moment of in- 
credulousness and revolt—is that in which 
it is disclosed with suddenness that Wilhel- 
mina has married the ex-groom. We feel 
that she has been so good as to do this in 
order that the dramatist may be supplied 
with an effective weapon wherewith to 
defend the interests of the ex-groom’s niece, 
who is betrothed—much against the wishes 
of the young man’s family—to the master 
of Avonthorpe Priory. Of course, there are 
women who fancy grooms; but they are 
generally women of a wide experience— 
tired already of husbands and of friends vt ho 
are not grooms. How Wilhelmina was a 
blameless spinster until she married the 
good-hearted but common and unattractive 
servitor pourtrayed by Mr. Thorne with 
admirable skill. Still, let ns pass this im¬ 
probability by. Nothing is unlikely about 
these people except their marriage. There 
is a great deal of human nature in them, 
and most of their human nature permits to 
Mr. Thorne and to Miss Larkin opportunities 
for the very best of their stage effects. Mr. 
Thome’s are the most varied. He is, indeed, 
supplied with a part whioh affords the rare 
possibility of being thoroughly sympathetic 
at bottom, and on the surface effectively 
vulgar. 

What strikes one first in “ Heart of 
Hearts ” is that the people ate life-like. The 
story is interesting, and interesting from the 
beginning. The dialogue is terse and crisp; 
the good things are in their place, and their 
place is a large one. What strikes one later 
on is that the author is one of the few 
dramatic writers who take any account what¬ 
ever of the tendencies of the day—of the 
things that are uppermost, though it may not 
be the things that are most important, in men’s 
thoughts. The question of the relation of 
classes—raised only from the oomio side by the 
marriage of Wilhelmina and the groom—is 
raised from the serious side by the betrothal 
of Harold to Lucy Bobins, by the disapproval 
that occurrence meets with from Harold’s 
mother, and the profound satisfaction with 
which it is greeted by the family doctor. 
The ordinary motives of romance and of farce 
being pretty well exhausted, it is time that 
an English dramatist addressed himself 
seriously to disputed questions of the day. 
We do not want a tract in the guise of a 
drama, but we do want dramas whioh do not 
stand wholly aloof from the graver interests 
of contemporary life; and both in “Saints 
and Sinners” and in “Heart of Hearts,” 
Mr. Jones shows his inclination to do his 
part towards supplying them. To be in 
touch with the time—to be distinctly of 
their own generation—has been one of the 
I chief characteristics of the better French 


dramatists — of Angier and Dnmas; and 
Mr. Jones need not be accused of partisan¬ 
ship in politics because he remembers that he 
is writing in 1887, and not in 1831. 

Undoubtedly the piece profits much— 
though it does not gain everything—by an 
interpretation in regard to which we can 
scarcely say an unfavourable word, so distin¬ 
guished is it for completeness, for uniformity 
of care and skill. Lady Clarissa—Harold’s 
mother — is not a woman of altogether 
modern type; accordingly, she need not have 
an altogether contemporary manner. Were 
that exacted of her, we should begin to find 
fault with something in her behaviour to 
Lucy, as Miss Leclercq represents it. But 
the pride, the indecision, the fondness, the 
womanliness, take them en bloc, they do make 
something that is real: something, even, that 
is engaging. Beal, too, if a little over¬ 
emphasised, is the spiteful Miss Latimer, 
played with courageous disagreeableness by 
Miss Gertrude Warden. To Miss Larkin, 
with her familiar and excessive modesty, her 
sentimentality, her spasm, the kind of praise 
she always earns has already been given. 
Miss Kate Borke, as Lucy, is seen to singular 
advantage. One expects from this now 
favourite representative of the heroine of 
romanoe an appearance that is elegant and 
a performance that is more than pains¬ 
taking; but one may possibly have been 
unprepared for the large measure of art 
and feeling displayed by Miss Kate Borke 
in Lucy. The part gives many opportunities, 
and Miss Kate Borke is strongest, and has 
occasion to be strongest, in the second act; 
but her expression as she enters, in the first, 
strikes that note of absorption in the situation 
and the character which is maintained with¬ 
out a break to the end. Mr. Thorne, with 
his admirable alternations of humour and 
earnestness, has had our tribute above. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne is manly and agreeable as the 
lover. Mr. Frederick Thome is a country 
doctor—simple of manner, shrewd of judg¬ 
ment. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar is at least 
entertaining as a courtly and affected guest. 
And Mr. Boyce Carleton is Lucy’s unworthy, 
bnt not unappreciative, parent. The whole 
production is one whioh a large public—and 
among them the best students of the stage— 
will justifiably enjoy. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday the Crystal Palaoe concert com¬ 
menced with the “ Dead March,” in memory of 
Sir George Macfarren, whose remains were, on 
that afternoon, being consigned to their last 
resting-place. The programme oontained an 
interesting novelty—a concert overture entitled 
" Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” by 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn, one of the late scholars 
of the Boyal College of Music. It is a work of 
considerable promise. The composer seems, 
like Mendelssohn, to have been impressed by 
the romantio scenery of Scotland, bis native 
land, and he has endeavoured to record those 
impressions in tones, Mr. MacCunn possesses 
imagination, and his college training enables 
him to express his ideas in a clear and, at 
times, forcible manner. The overture, ad¬ 
mirably played, was received with unusual 
enthusiasm, and the composer had to mount 
the platform and bow his thanks. Beeth- 
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oven’s Violin Concerto was performed by 
M. C&sar Thompson, professor at the Con¬ 
servatoire at Lidge. He is a good sound 
player; but there was a lack of mental strength 
in his rendering of Beethoven’s master-piece, 
and at times a certain straining after effect 
which robbed the music of its majesty. We 
fancy M. Thompson would have been heard to 
better advantage in Max Bruch’s G minor con¬ 
certo, which, we believe, he was first announced to 
play. The programme included Mendelssohn’s 
“ Italian ” Symphony, Dvorak’s “ Scherzo 
Capriccioso,” ana some songs sung by Miss 
Belle Cole. 

Master Josef Hoffmann gave a pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday after¬ 
noon. The interest in this youthful prodigy 
has by no means diminished. Some days before 
the concert every seat in the hall was sold. He 
is on the eve of departure for America, and 
there is no knowing when he will return, or 
whether he will return at alL How many 
prodigies have appeared for a season, and then 
vanished for ever! Little Hoffmann played 
Mozart’s plaintive Hondo in A minor with rare 
delicacyand beauty of tone. This was followed 
by a “Hoffmann” selection including “Bemi- 
niscences of Beethoven, Schumann ana Chopin,” 
composed, it is stated, at the age of seven 
years. If not very wonderful, they serve to 
show a musical organisation. An improvisa¬ 
tion, too, on a theme from one of Dussek’s 
sonatas was more calculated to astonish the 
public than to interest musicians. The pro¬ 
gramme included some Chopin pieces. The 
little boy also played, with his father, Saint- 
Saens’s clever variations for two pianos on a 
Beethoven theme, and an arrangement of 
Weber’s “Invitation.” A good afternoon’s 
work for a child of ten ; and we can only repeat 
our hopes that the excitement and strain con¬ 
nected with such performances may not be 
hurtful to him in later life. 

Mdlle. Janotha, after an absence of several 
years, reappeared at the Popular Concerts last 
Saturday afternoon, playing Schumann’s “ Car- 
neval.” She appeared again on the following 
Monday, choosing for her solo Mendelssohn’s 
“ Variations S§rieuses.” Some of them were 
effectively rendered, but most were given with 
exaggerated sentiment. Por an encore Mdlle. 
Janotha played a modern piece which suited 
her well, but was scarcely the right style of 
music for these classical concerts. Mdlle. 
Janotha took part besides in Schumann’s Piano¬ 
forte Quartett in E flat; and, though she 
interpreted it in an intelligent and able manner, 
there were jerky moments, and the tone was 
by no means so Bubdued and dreamy as one 
could have wished. She was ably supported by 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda, M. Hollander, and 
Signor Fiatti. Mdme. Ndruda played as solo 
Corelli’s Sonata in D. Mr. Herbert Thorndike 
sang in an expressive manner a charmingly 
simple song of Haydn’s, entitled “ The Dream,” 
and in the second part of theprogramme two 
songs of M. V. White. The Hoffmann recital 
in the afternoon, the wet weather, and the 
not very attractive programme, may suffice 
to account for the moderate attendance. 

J. S. Sited lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The cantata, “ Narcissus,” on which Mr. H. F. 
Jones and Mr. S. Butler have been for some 
time engaged, is being engraved, and will be 
published in vocal score by Messrs. Weekes & 
Co. during the spring of 1888. 

DELICIOUS PRESERVE—Tho most *ttr»ctlr« of all preserves U 
MOKELLA MAliMALADE, made from the celebrated Kent Morelia Cherry. 
The etooca being extracted, double weight of frail la given. 8old in 1 lb. 
poll by grocers, tic. Make re—THOMAS GIANT A Sobs, Maidstone ani 
46, Oretbam-aUtet, EC. 
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PHILIP M0LESW0RTH, and other Poems 

By MRS. FREDERICK PRIDE ATTX, 

Author of “Claudia” and “The Nine Days’ Queen.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The 'whole of this little idyll (‘ Anoostry’) is very charmingly painted.”—Spectator. 

“ It is only the autobiography of a plain English gentleman, hut told so naturally, with suoh human touches 

and occasional Hashes of wit. as to maze it better worth studying than half the prose novels of to-day.Hit 

Prideaux may be congratulated on possessing a true sense of humour: the * Drama in Camera Obscuzm' is w 
funny as anything we have read for some time.”— Graphic. 

NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

MOHAMMED BENANI: 

A Story of To-day. 

1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“.It would be hard to say whether the fast or the fiction is more effectively presented. The stagy is 

told, and keeps the attention fixed throughout.’’— Athmaam. 

“ The story runs a spirited course, while each incident in itself seems perfectly possible. The pictured 

the polyglot society of Tangier has some vivid and humorous touches.’’— St. JcmePt CkuetU. 

" The book is full of interest. The author posaeeaes a charming style, and never allows his story to drag.” 

“.It deserves a hearty reception.”— Literary Wtrld. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & MYINGTON, 

8 t. Dunstah’s House, Fetter Lane. 

MRS. SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

HER BROTHER’S KEEPER. 

By Mrs. JOHN KENT SPENDER, 

Author of “Mr. Nobody,” “Trust Me,” &c. 

“This story is a. good as anything this clever author hasproduoed. aud should win many readers.”-&Mnm. 
“ There is much that is worthy In thi. story, which is bright and cheerful.”—Daily Tekgmph. 

“Mrs. Spender it a clever and experienced novelist, who may always he trusted not to produce indifferent 
work."— Morning Pott. _ 

London : SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. & B. Maxwell), 35, St. Bride Street. 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, price 5s. 

TWO NORTH-COUNTRY MAIDS: 

AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 

By MABEL WETHERAL. 

“ Simple and unpretentious realism is the most notable feature of ‘ Two North-Country Maids.’ 
There is power of realising tire lights and shades of feminine character, and the effects of one strong 
nature upon others that are weaker.”— Academy. 

“ Dainty simplicity and charm.”— Literary World. 

“ Drawn by one apparently to the manner bom.”— Morning Pott. 


London: ROPER & DROWLEY, 29, Ludoate Hill, E.C. 
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Mb. Rider Haogard. 
Mb. Lewis Morris. 
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SCIENCE sod th« BISHOPS. By Professor UcxlkT, 


CAN BXOLI8H LITERATURE be TAUGHT? By J.CHURTON COLURS. 
THE NERVE-REST CUBE. By James Mull HOWIE. 

THE ANTIQUITY of MAN la NORTH AMERICA. By ALFRED R. 
Wallace. 


COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS - CORNWALL. By WALTER H. 
Treoellas. 


MEDICAL WOMEN. By Dr. SOPHIA JlX-BLAHE. 

BRITISH MISSIONS and MISSIONARIES In AFRICA. By H. H. 
Johnston. 


HOW to SOLVE the IRISH LAND QUESTION. By II. 0. Arrold- 
Forster. 

London i Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


Crown 8vo, doth boards, prioe 2s., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PIOTON. 
M.A., M.P. 

Loudon: ALEXANDER ft 8HEPHEARD, 

*1, Foxntvax. Bibkrt, Holbobm; and all Booksellers. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER 

For NOVEMBER, pries it., oonlaln* 

1. BAPTISM in the EARLY CHURCH. By Prof. J. ESTU* CARTER Tit 
M.A. 

S. SUNDAYS in STRANGE TEMPLES—IIL Among the Tempi* <■ 
GIrgenU. by the Uer. A. CHALMERS.* 

8. THOUGHTS on the FOURTH GOSPEL—IIL External BvitetM i 
Aulhorahlp. By the Rev. ChauLes Harorotr, M.A. 

4. ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

London i WILLIAMS k NOROATR. 
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Now ready, pp. 770, price be. 

SLIGHT AILMENTS, including the 

Principles of Treating Disease. By Lioskl 8. Bkalf, FJLS. 
London : J. A A. CHURCHILL. 
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Now ready, pp. 900,7s. 6d. 

MOKALITY and the M0RAI 

QUESTION. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, FJI.S. 

London: J. & A. Churchill. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A.V. 

with two Eseays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHT* > 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTLE8 of MAV 

London: ALEXANDER ft 8KEPHEARD, 
si, Fubnxvxl Btbkkt, Holbobs, B.C. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1887. 

No. 811, Note Strut. 

Thi Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorrttpond with the writere of, refeeted 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requeeted that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
£e., may he addressed to the Pbbushrb, and 
not to the Editor. 


The History of the Second Queen's Royal 
Regiment, now the Queen's (Royal West 
Surrey) Regiment. By Lieut.-Col. John 
Davis. Yol. I.—The English Occupation 
of Tangier* from 1661 to 1684. (Bentley.) 
At a period when a plenitude of nonsense is 
appearing in print regarding Marocco and the 
Moors, this laborious contribution to Anglo- 
African history deserves more attention than, 
■we fear, it will obtain. For, under the 
modest guise of a history of the regiment 
the militia battalion of which he commands, 
Col. Bavis has written for the first time an 
admirable version of the strange tale of how 
for twenty-three years the English held 
Tangier, or as he prefers to call it (more 
JBritannico), “ Tangiers.” 

On the marriage of Charles II. with 
Catherine of Braganza, Tangier, which for 
nearly two centuries had been a fief of 
Portugal, came to Great Britain with Bombay 
and a great many pieces of eight as the 
dowry of the young queen. The Tangier 
Regiment was raised to garrison the new 
possession; and there it remained fighting, 
drinking, and dying until in 1684 we 
evacuated the place. Then, commanded by the 
redoubtable Col. Kirk, the last governor of 
Tangier, the “ Lambs ” returned home and did 
doughty deeds at Sedgemoor—and, under the 
successive names of this “ Queen Bowager’s,” 
the “Royal,” the “Prinoess of Wales’s 
Own,” the “ Queen’s Own,” the “ Queen’s 
Second Regiment of Foot,” and its present 
title on many another hard fought field. 
But with these services we have no ooncern. 
Col. Bavis reserves them for his next three 
volumes, the present being occupied solely 
with their proceedings in Tangier. 

Hitherto, our sources of information re¬ 
garding this episode in Carolinian history 
have been rather meagre. Pepys, Teonge, 
and half-a-dozen contemporary pamphlets 
have formed the principal sources of 
the inspiration of former historians. Col. 
Bavis has, however, not only consulted the 
greater part of the printed documents (two 
pamphlets only having escaped him); but 
he appears to have diligently ransacked the 
Tangiers papers in the Public Record 
Office, and he has been still more for¬ 
tunate in gaining access to the private 
correspondence of Lord Dartmouth, who 
played so great a part in the affairs of 
which this volume treats. He has also 
reproduced in autotype several of the piotures 
which Stoop painted at the time, the un¬ 
published plans of the city and fortifications 
whioh are preserved in the Queen’s library 
at Windsor, and several of the now rare 
engravings of Hollar, who, it is well known, 
was sent to make drawings for the Tangiers 
Committee. The result is a treatise whioh 


contains ample materials for arriving at an 
opinion regarding the events of the twenty- 
three years over which its 822 pages extend. 
Minutes and orders, rolls of officers and lists 
of ships, detailed accounts of the “ establish¬ 
ment,” estimates of the contractors for build¬ 
ing the Mole and other public works—all 
are given with the utmost care, and con¬ 
nected with a narrative of current events. 

Col. Bavis has consequently not aimed at a 
book for popular reading, and has preferred 
to let the world judge for itself rather than 
make their opinions for them by a few sweep¬ 
ing generalisation, the fallacy of which is 
hidden in a froth of agreeable verbiage. 
Possibly, however, when his work goeB into 
a second edition (a distinction which it well 
deserves at the hands of those who can 
appreciate a solid pieoe of research) he may 
think proper to relegate some of the statistical 
matter to the appendix, and condense the 
rest in order to make room for the Tangier 
reminiscences, whioh are sure to pour in upon 
him when old family papers are searched 
for the purpose. Indeed, the chief fault we 
can find in Col. Bavis’s book is that he 
vouchsafes so few particulars regarding the 
social life of “ Tingis Britennica,” with its 
civil and military administrations, its mayor and 
corporation, and its all-abounding profligacy. 
A. more extended table of contents, or even 
an index, would also have been a useful aid 
to the miner after his wealth of facts; and, had 
he thought fit to enter with some fulness into 
contemporary Marroquin history and to repro¬ 
duce Ogilby’s plan of Tangier and compare it 
with the modern town, he might have still 
further added to the value of his volume. 
These are, however, trifles, and hardly detract 
from the merits of as honest a labour of 
love as has ever come before us. Amid 
such a plethora of details, comment less 
bulky than the book itself is difficult 
to make. Any single chapter — any page, 
indeed—contains the materials for a long 
review. Yet it is seldom that Col. Davis 
is in error, though probably here and there 
the civilian might wish for something of 
more human interest than the roster of for¬ 
gotten heroes. This, however, is unreason¬ 
able. The author is a' soldier, and his book 
is pre-eminently a military history; and if the 
unwarlike student tires of those ditches and 
curtains, and ravelins and demi-lunes, and 
horn-works and palisades, in which the soul 
of Uncle Toby took delight, that is no fault 
of Col. Bavis. He is recounting the tale of 
the Tangier Regiment, not writing a history 
of Tangier town. 

We do not gather from his pages whether 
the author has any special knowledge of 
Tangier. At all events, he does not endea¬ 
vour to trace the site of the English forts, 
which were blown up when the plaoe was 
evacuated. About two years ago, at my 
request, Capt. Warren, of the Royal Navy, 
attempted to do so with a copy of Ogilby’s 
plan before him, and came to the conclusion 
that almost every trace of them had vanished. 
The sites of some, indeed, are built over, 
the Spanish minister’s house now oovering 
the locality of Fort Charles. The Moors 
used the stones for reconstructing their houses, 
though the quarry out of whioh the material 
for the Mole was hewn can still be seen. 
The remains of the old Mole still shows its 


back above water at low tides ; and the last 
time I disembarked at Tangier we had to 
land on it. Forty years ago a rusty English 
rapier was dug out of the sand hard by; and 
the “ Emjahadeen,” or Warriors’ Field, above 
the river Boubana, where a battle was fought 
between the Moors and the English, is still 
dotted with the tombs of the faithful who 
fell. But in vain do we try to find a single 
grave of an English soldier. The garrison in 
1674-5 cost £57,200, and the entire expense 
of Tangier during our occupation was 
£1,600,000, or more than that of all the rest 
of the English army. From a roll on p. 108 
we learn that the pay of a lieutenant-colonel 
was 7s. per diem, that of a captain 8s., and 
that of a major only 5s. The “ manister ” 
(chaplain) was paid 10s. per diem, the “ phisi- 
tian ” 15s., and the “ chirurgeon ” 4s., while 
3d. a day was the sole emolument of a private 
soldier. Among the list of officers we recog¬ 
nise the names of some men who afterwards 
rose into fame. Strange enough, that of John 
Churchill does not appear, though it is almost 
certain that in his youth Marlborough served 
in Tangier. The frivolous reader may also 
feel that their is a lack of propriety in that of 
Rittmeister Bugald Dalgetty being absent, 
and we fail to notice any reference to the 
fact that one of the first public employ¬ 
ments offered to Wren was to design the 
defences of Tangier. Peculation was rife, 
and abuses of every description rampant. 
The profligacy of the place was a scandal even 
to Mr. Pepys, who superintended the evacua¬ 
tion; and a will is extant in whioh the 
Recorder left an annuity to his servant, on the 
condition that he never married a woman of 
Tangier, or one who had ever been there. 
“It is a plaoe of the world,” writes that 
severe moralist the President of the Royal 
Society, and Secretary of the Admiralty to 
Charles II., “ I would last send a young man 
to.” Discipline was lax, duels common, riot 
frequent, and drunkenness scarcely regarded 
as a vice; mutinies were not infrequent, 
desertions to the enemy a sore trouble, and 
squabbles between the civil and military 
without end. When Sir Palmes Fairborne 
took command he relieved the guard at seven 
o’clock in the morning instead of in the after¬ 
noon, “in order to prevent the soldiers getting 
drunk before parade,” and so heavily was the 
men’s pay in arrears that constant troubles 
were caused by their selling their clothes. 
Yet “Kirk’s Lambs” fought doughtily; and 
in spite of the hot summer, the monotony of 
their lives, their poor pay, their bad food, and 
their dissolute lives, carried themselves like the 
tipsy Paladins they were. All this Col. Bavis 
affords us ample facts to prove. 

Regarding the cause of the evacuation of 
Tangier he seems to follow Macaulay, who 
attributes this to the unhealthiness of the place 
and to the fear that it was becoming a nest of 
Popish soldiers. The invalids who hurry to 
this African sanatorium in winter may smile 
at the first reason, while the second rests on 
no better basis than a bigoted speech or two 
in Parliament. In reality, the place dis¬ 
appointed the government, sinoe the Moors 
made it hard to hold, and the profits from it 
were nil. It was a hot-bed of corruption, a sink 
for money which the king wanted for other 
purposes. Bitterly though several far¬ 
sighted politicians regretted the step, the 
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majority wished nothing better than to get 
clear of a town which added little to our 
power, and the possession of which, instead 
of increasing our trade with Barbary, actually 
diminished it by one half. The evacuation 
of Tangier led to the capture of Gibraltar, 
though there are strategists who still affirm 
that with the Moorish town in the hands of an 
enemy the Spanish fortress could not be held. 
On this and a score of other particulars it would 
be easy to enlarge, did space permit. One 
point, however, may be touched upon, and 
that is the condition in which we left 
Tangier. The usual idea is—and Col. Davis 
seems to have adopted it—that only the 
Mole and the forts were blown up by mines, 
one of which exploded after the Moors 
poured into the place, killing several of them. 
In reality, the place was to all intents and 
purposes destroyed, and the inhabitants com¬ 
pensated for their losses. Lord Dartmouth’s 
instructions were to that effect; and, indeed, 
from the position of the forts, it is quite 
impossible that any other result could have 
followed. Part of the south-eastern wall 
may, perhaps, date from the period of our 
occupation, and it is certain that some 
portions of the prison are of Portuguese 
origin. It is also not unlikely that the 
current tradition as to the shoeing “soko” 
do e to the landward gate being the old 
Outer Guard may be well founded. But, if 
a view of the town as it existed during our 
occupation is compared with modern Tangier, 
it will be seen that the place has been trans¬ 
formed. The main streets are the same; but 
not a building from old times has been left. 
In a view of Hollar’s which, with some other 
Tangier documents, came to me from the 
late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the famous 
virtuoso, the houses all have high pitched 
roofs; and in a Dutch water-colour sketch of 
the same date, which passed into my library 
from that of the late Heer Posthumus, of 
Amsterdam, the place looks far more Portu¬ 
guese than Moorish, while it must be re¬ 
membered that we erected a cathedral and a 
host of other buildings. And here we may 
ask what has become of the church plate 
which was sent to “ Godsherge [?J Chapel, 
Portsmouth, lately rebuilt by his majesty ” ? 
Did it ever reach that goal, or was it, like 
so much other public property, annexed? 
What befel Tangier after we evacuated it ? 
Por a long period its history is dim, though 
we know from a narrative before me that in 
1745 it had again become a nest of piracy, 
Gibraltar notwithstanding, Capt. Veale and 
his crew being in that year sold into slavery. 

These particulars are all worth extracting; 
and I cannot conceive a more useful pastime 
for an intellectual visitor to Tangier than the 
study of the modem town with Col. Davis’s 
book in hand. It may prove almost as 
entertaining as limning the place from M. 
Bruzaud’s terrace, and quite as instructive as 
bawling after a boar on the Plains of Awara. 

Robert Bnow.tr. 


The Sentence: a Drama. By Augusta Webster. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Br such of her previous works as the bright 
and breezy Disguises and the intense and 
high-pitched In a Day, Mrs. Webster has 
already achieved a foremost place among the 


poetical dramatists of our time, and her repu¬ 
tation will not lose by the issue of the 
present volume. The scene of this drama is 
laid in Rome, in the early days of Caligula’s 
rule; and this emperor is one of its main 
characters. Its subject is the loves of Stellio, 
a Roman knight, and Aeonia, a Roman widow; 
the death of Laelia, the wife of Stellio; and 
the vengeance, terribly elaborate in its circum¬ 
stantial completeness, wrought by Caligula 
upon the guilty pair. 

The play opens in the house of Stellio, 
who, years before, had wedded the loving 
Laelia, and raised his fortunes through the 
influence of her powerful house. But his 
affections have proved errant, have fixed 
themselves with hopeless intensity upon the 
stately and ambitious Aeonia, who will yield 
to nothing short of legalised love. Stellio, 
disclosing to his kinsman Niger his plan to 
put away his wife, and wed her, after the 
corrupt fashion of the time, to the young and 
rich Metellus, is met by the other’s prompt 
rejoinder that the thing would be fatal— 
death to her and ruin to himself; and then 
follow scenes of passionate fondness between 
the lovers, grown wild with studied conceal¬ 
ment, though their self-conscious bearing and 
the pale cheeks and moist eyes of the uncom¬ 
plaining Laelia disclose their tecret to the 
wife’s jealous friends. 

The second act carries us to Baiae, where 
Stellio and Laelia are guests in Aeonia’s villa. 
Here the lovers continue their stolen meetings, 
watched all the while by the emperor, who 
had betn Laelia’s companion in childhood, 
and who still retains for her a pure regard, 
to whom she is as 

“ a pleasant tenderness 
One comes, in fire of noon to, by a rill, 

A favourite shelter where the pine scent’s fresh, 

No memories in it but of cool sweet stillness: 

My sense of her makes that in my throbbing life. 

I am calmer, Memnon, surer of myself. 

Because this kindness from the untroubled times, 
This link of me to me, can hold within me.” 

A curt command to come to Baiae reaches 
the wife’s mother and brothers from the 
emperor, who has proclaimed her husband’s 
perfidy to Laelia, and offered to set her beside 
him upon the imperial throne and to visit 
Stellio with the direst punishment—sug¬ 
gestions which she repels with horror. Then 
comes a tragic scene where the lovers, being 
met in a sequestered spot, are surprised by 
Laelia; and, driven to extremity and sick of 
suppression and concealment, they both 
proclaim their love, and disclose that they 
have that very moment been plotting her 
death by poison. Overwhelmed by their 
words, which render doubt and charity no 
longer possible, Laelia rushes from them and 
flings herself from a cliff into the sea; and, 
when a popular tumult follows her death, and 
her friends incite the fisherfolk to seize the 
lovers as her murderers, Caligula appears and 
quells the uproar, affirming that he had him¬ 
self seen the woman fall from the rock, by 
misadventure, as she stretched beyond its 
verge to pluck a flower. 

But the truth of Laelia’s suicide is well- 
known to the emperor. He bides his time, 
and matures the vengeance which falls in the 
final scene upon the guilty pair as they 
sit at their wedding feast. On the very 
eve of the marriage, he tempts Aeonia 
through that old love of power which used to 


“ thrill her woman’s heart” and was once ita 
dominant passion. He pledges himself—bat 
in phrases sabtly misleading—to make her hia 
imperial partner; and, as she yields, he half- 
wins, half-terriftes her into poisoning the 
bridegroom that she may secure her owa 
perfidious safety. The drowsy potion doea its 
work. Seized with sadden faintness Stellio 
quits the banquet-hall, only to fall fainting 
in the adjacent colonnade; and his bride 
follows and bends over him, soothing him 
that he may at least die in peace. At this 
point Caligula joins them, appearing like a 
very mocking fiend to reveal the woman’s 
treachery; and—as the poisoned man, frantic 
at her confession of perfidy and crime, rashes 
upon her—he holds ready thedagger with which 
she stabs her dying lover. Then tearing aside 
the curtain he discloses the pair to the terrified 
wedding-guests, and proclaims their shame: 

11 They carried their lovea 

(The baseness of it!) to Baiae, to Aeonia’s; 

And Laelia with them—trusting cheated guest! 

There closed her in Blow snaky coils, till they 
stung. 

They did not kill her, no; though that they 
planned: 

They found a safer way, drove her to madness, 

Set horror and grief to scare her to her death, 

Then, having her dead, they thought their 
secret safe. 

But, no. ' I, Caesar, knew. I heard, caw, 
sentenced: 

And, lo the lovers now! ” 

The drama, of whose plot this is a rough 
and, necessarily, an inadequate sketch, is 
wrought out with both subtlety and vigour. 
It possesses concentration, that prime dramatic 
virtue. Though its pages show passages 
quotable enough in isolation for peculiar force 
or felicity, these are no “fair divided ex¬ 
cellences,” but “each part with each hath 
private amity,” and all parts of the work 
have a united bearing. Its rills of dia¬ 
logue never linger idly in windings of 
mere aimless poetic beauty, but flow with 
direct and ever-deepening force of general im¬ 
pression into the main tide of the story. Its 
chief characters stand clear in outline to oar 
perception, projected with telling relief against 
the histrionic canvas. Stellio, who is en¬ 
feebled by guilt, the spice of goodness that 
remains in him present merely for his torture 
and to make him weak as a quivering leaf, 
who halts, momentarily at least, between 
pity and love that must be pitiless, is con¬ 
trasted with the self-contained and resolute 
figure of the slim Aeonia with “her perfect¬ 
ness, her soft imperious calm,” “ her marble 
smile,” who speeds with surer footstep 
towards her chosen goal, and whose over¬ 
mastering love of power, her earliest and her 
strongest love, works in the end her ruin. 
The character of Laelia is a slighter, but 
still a sufficient and sympathetic, study. The 
emperor, who appears as a kind of demented, 
but omnipotent Deus ex maehina of the play, 
drunk with “the accident of empire,” revolt¬ 
ing even when he is avenging crime, can 
hardly be accepted as the historical Caligula; 
but the character, as the dramatist paints it, 
is not an altogether incredible or unimaginable 
one, and its strangest traits are suggested by 
authentically recorded facts. Certainly the 
figure serves an excellent scenic use in the 
drama, its presence and action rendering 
possible the singular speotaoular complete¬ 
ness of the denouement in the final scene. 
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The diction of the play is, for the most 
part, dear, flowing, and forcible; though 
perhaps the piece contains no passages of 
such sustained eloquence as Klydone’s address 
to the gods at p. 39 of the author’s volume of 
1882, or her speech to Myron at its 65th 
page. The present book, it may be noticed 
in passing, has a few harsh lines, over¬ 
syllabled or under-syllabled, like that terrible 
one, the last at p. 6; and a few passages 
needlessly elliptical in their construction, 
which in any future edition of the drama 
should without fail be revised and recast. 

J. M. Gray. 


Essays on Some Modern Guidet of English 
Thought in Matter» of Faith. By Hie hard 
Holt Hutton. (Macmillan.) 

Errs “ modern guides” are considered in the 
present volume. Their lives and writings are 
discussed in more or less detail; but, as the 
title partly indicates, the author’s particular 
object is to consider their relation to the 
Christian ideal. Carlyle, Newman, Matthew 
Arnold, and George Eliot are good representa¬ 
tives of various phases of modern thought; 
while in Frederick Denison Maurice Mr. 
Hutton finds the near approach to his ideal 
Christian teacher. No man holds opinions 
more definitely than Mr. Hutton, bnt he takes 
broad views and readily peroeives even slight 
and distant tendencies to his standard of per- 
fection. The thinkers named are assuredly, 
in many ways, very far apart; bat points of 
resemblance and a certain similarity of aim, 
however much their paths diverge, may be 
discovered in them all. This Mr. Hutton, 
with characteristic tolerance, does not fail 
to see. 

If, from his particular point of view, he 
does less than justioe to any of these teachers, 
it is to Mr. Matthew Arnold. No doubt Mr. 
Arnold has an irritating way with him. lie 
seldom says an unpleasant thing pleasantly, 
and not infrequently he says pleasant things 
unpleasantly. This is especially the case when 
he discusses religion. It is, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising that, on a subject which Mr. Hutton 
has so deeply at heart and about which he him¬ 
self always writes with such absolute sincerity 
and earnestness, Mr. Arnold’s flippant manner 
should vex him. I say flippant manner , 
because I am well assured that on this subject 
of religion Mr. Arnold, as well as Mr. Hutton, 
is profoundly in earnest. This is sufficiently 
evident in his poetry; but in Literature and 
Dogma the truth may easily be missed, and, 
if it is missed, Mr. Arnold is very likely to 
be misapprehended in the way, as I think, 
Mr. Hutton has misapprehended him. “I 
heartily admit that much of Mr. Arnold's 
spirit is distinctively Christian,” writes Mr. 
Hutton; but, later on, after quoting from 
Literature and Dogma, he makes some com¬ 
ments to which I take exception. This is 
the quotation: 

44 The breaking of the sway of what is com¬ 
monly called one’s self, ceasing our concern 
with it and leaving it to perish, is not, he 

i Jesus Christ] said, being thwarted or crossed, 
>ut living. And the proof of this is that Jt has 
the characters of life in the highest degree— 
the sense of going right, hitting the mark, 
succeeding. That is, it has the characters of 
happiness-, and happiness is, for Israel, the 


same thing as having the eternal with us, seeiner 
the salvation of God.” 

Mr. Hutton comments thus: 

“ Now, surely it is hardly justifiable for Mr. 
Arnold in describing the * Secret of Jesus ’ to 
substitute for the words of Jesus words of his 
own so very different in tone and meaning 
from those in which that secret was first 
disclosed. Where does our Lord even say that 
the evidence of spiritual life is in the conscious¬ 
ness of hitting the mark, of succeeding ? If we 
are to take our Lord’s secret, let us take it in 
His own language, not in Mr. Arnold’s. Turn 
then to His own language and what do we 
find ? We find 4 Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.’ Does that mean the 
same thing as ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall hit the mark, they shall succeed ? ’ 
Again, 4 Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ Does that 
mean the same as ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall attain true success ? ’ ‘ Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you and shall say all manner of evil against 
you, falsely, for my sake. Bejoice and be ex¬ 
ceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven.’ Does that promise mean the same 
as 4 the more you are persecuted and maligned, 
the greater is your reward on earth, no matter 
whether there be any world beyond this or 
not ?’ Yet that is what Mr. Arnold tries to 
make it mean in order to reconcile his inter¬ 
pretation of the ‘Secret of Jesus’ with the 
actual words of Jesus.” 

This is a travesty. 44 It is hardly justifiable,” 
says Mr. Hutton, ‘‘for Mr. Arnold to sub¬ 
stitute for the words of Jesus words of his 
own so very different in tone and meaning ”; 
but Mr. Hutton himself, immediately after, 
does much the same thing with Mr. Arnold. 
The very section of Literature and Dogma 
from which the quotation is made is full 
of passages which show in what sense 44 suc¬ 
cess” and “hitting the mark” are used 
by Mr. Arnold. Will not Mr. Hutton admit 
that when Jesus said, “He that loveth 
his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal,” he was affirming that true success 
lies in self-renunciation ? And, whether Mr. 
Arnold’s “tone” (which, when he talks of 
“hitting the mark,” is slangy) be approved 
or not, is not the following a fair indication 
of what he means by success ?— 

“ Never, certainly, was the joy which in self- 
renounoement underlies the pain, so brought 
out, as when Jesus boldly called the suppression 
of our first impulses and current thoughts : life, 
real life, eternal life. So that Jesus not only 
saw this great necessary truth of there being, 
as Aristotle says, in human nature a part to 
rule and a part to be ruled; he saw it so 
thoroughly, that he saw through the suffering 
at its surface, to the joy at its oentre, filled it 
with promise and hope, and made it infinitely 
attractive. As Israel, therefore, is the people 
of righteousness; because, though others have 
perceived the importance of righteousness, 
Israel, above everyone, perceived the happiness 
of it, so self-renounoement, the main factor in 
conduct or righteousness, is ‘the secret of 
Jesus,’ because, though others have seen that it 
was necessary, Jesus, above everyone, saw that 
it was p ace, joy, life” ( Literature and Dogma, 
pp. 207-8). 

Mr. Hutton values Matthew Arnold the 
poet far more highly than he values Matthew 
Arnold the interpreter of Christianity. In 
passing from the one to the other he says he 
is passing from “a writer whose curious 


earnestness and ability in attempting the 
impossible will soon, I believe, be a mere 
curiosity of literature to one of the most con¬ 
siderable of English poets, whose place will 
probably be above any poet of the eighteenth 
century excepting Burns.” Then follows a 
fine piece of literary criticism. Mr. Hutton’s 
conclusion is that, though the poet and the 
thinker in Mr. Arnold are “ absolutely at one 
in their conscious teaching, the poet in him 
helps us to rebel against the thinker, and to 
encourage us to believe that the 4 stream of 
tendency,' which bears him up with such 
elastic and patient strength is not blind, is 
not cold, and is not dumb.” I must confess 
that mjr reading of Mr. Arnold did not givo 
me the impression that the 44 Eternal, not our¬ 
selves,” was blind or cold or dumb. Doubtless 
much depends on the circumstance under 
which the first acquaintance with Literature 
and Dogma is made. 

The essay on Newman commences with 
a fine and instructive comparison between 
“ the two great Oxford thinkers”—Newman, 
“ far and away the most characteristic and 
influential Oxonian of the second quarter of 
this century”; and Arnold, 44 the most char¬ 
acteristic and influential Oxonian of its third 
quarter.” Of Newman Mr. Hutton speaks 
with warm appreciation. He combats the 
notion that “his life has been a continuous 
struggle against scepticism.” He holds rather 
that “the Homan Catholic in Newman is as 
deep as his thought, the High Churchman as 
deep as his temperament, and the Christian as 
deep as his character." Certainly I agree with 
Mr. Hutton that Newman’s life was not a 
continuous struggle against scepticism, for I 
think the words Newman applied to Thomas 
Scott should be applied to himself— 44 he fol¬ 
lowed truth wherever it led him.” He was a 
seeker after truth. Using the word in its proper 
sense he was a free-thinker—a fearless inquirer 
into doctrines and ideas. Nor did he cease to 
thinkfor himself in 1846. His submission to the 
Homan Church meant only that for questions 
too high or deep for his solution he had found 
an authority he could trust. But for all ques¬ 
tions not too high and deep, he was entitled, 
if he was not in duty bound, to seek a solu¬ 
tion. “I am the last man to say,” wrote 
Newman, 44 that the claims of conscience are 
not paramount.” In answering Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s pamphlet on the Vatican decrees, he 
has stated clearly the duty of Catholics to 
the Church and to conscience. He, at least, 
has not smothered his conscience. True, he 
says, “unless a man is able to say to himself, 
as in the presence of God, that he must not 
and dare not act upon the papal injunction, he 
is bound to obey it, and would commit a great 
sin in disobeying it.” Yet, if he is able to 
thus declare the impossibility of obedience, he 
is as much bound to disobey as, otherwise, he 
would be bound to obey : 

“ If the Pope told the English bishops to order 
their priests to stir themselves energetically in 
favour of teetotalism, and a particular priest 
was fully persuaded that abstinence from wine, 
&c., was practically a Gnostic error, and, there¬ 
fore, felt he could not so exert himself without 
sin . . . that priest . . . would commit a sin 
hie et nunc if he obeyed the Pope, whether he 
was right or wrong in his opinion.” 

So recently as 1884, in his article on 
“Inspiration” in the Nineteenth Century , 
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Newman inquired, “What is of obligation 
for a Catholic to believe concerning the in¬ 
spiration of the canonical Scriptures ? ” and 
the conclusion he reached wag that, while two 
great councils of the Church have decided 
that the Scriptures are inspired, and inspired 
throughout, “ they are not so inspired by an 
immediately Divine act, but through the in¬ 
strumentality of inspired men”; and this 
being so “ they have a human side which 
manifests itself in language, style, tone of 
thought, character, intellectual peculiarities, 
and such infirmities, not sinful, as belong to 
our nature, and which in unimportant matters 
may issue in what, in doctrinal definitions, is 
called an obiter dictum.” Surely all this 
reveals the free-thinker! 

Of the other portions of the volume I have 
not left myself space to write. The essay on 
Carlyle is suggestive and interesting; that on 
“ George Eliot as author ” is a critical study 
in Mr. Hutton’s best style; and the conclud¬ 
ing essay on Maurice is a nobly sympathetic 
tribute to a thinker and teacher who, mani¬ 
festly, has done much to influence Mr. 
Hutton’s own thought and teaching. Few 
persons, I think, have understood Mr. Maurice 
so well as Mr. Hutton understands him. 

Waltbb Lewis. 


William Laud, tometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury: a Study. By Arthur Chris¬ 
topher Benson. (Began Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 

It is impossible to read Mr. Benson’s work 
without feeling that, unsatisfactory as his 
present venture is, he might write a much 
better book if he would only give himself 
the necessary trouble. When he is sure of 
his facts, he knows what to do with them ; 
and, as might be expected, this is especially 
the case when he has to deal with Laud in 
his relations with Lambeth. Unfortunately 
Mr. Benson has not laid the foundations of 
his knowledge deep enough to enable them 
to bear the superstructure which he has built 
upon them. We look with suspicion upon a 
writer who makes a special point of the 
attack of the House of Commons upon Mon¬ 
tague, and yet does not know the title of 
Montague’s New Gag for an Old Goose, 
or of the book which it was intended to 
answer, and who is hopelessly mnddled over 
the events of Montague’s life. The suspicion 
deepens when we find Mr; Benson expressing 
an opinion that there is a deep mystery in a 
certain passage in a letter of Laud to Went¬ 
worth, which would be easily intelligible if 
Mr. Benson had been sufficiently acquainted 
with Laud’s proceedings to bear in mind his 
quarrel with Windebank over the soap mono- 
poly. 

Perhaps, however, the most fatal passage 
in the hook is the following: 

“The next aot of Chilling worth’s life was a 
stirring one; he became convinced by the 
arguments of the Jesuit Fisher, whom Laud 
afterwards condescended to refute in a lengthy 
and nearly unreadable folio, that there was 
a want of continuity about the Protestant 
Church.” 

From this passage it may be gathered, in the 
first place, that Mr. Benson confuses the 
publication by Laud of his conference with 
Fisher, which took place in 1639, with the 



actual refutation at the conference, which took 
place in 1622; and, in the second plaoe, that 
he has either not read the book at all, or has 
read it to very little purpose. Now it is not 
too much to say that, however distasteful to 
the modem mind the conference with Fisher 
may be, a knowledge of it is indispensable to 
the formation of a sound judgment of Laud’s 
theological and ecclesiastical position. Mr. 
Wakeman, for instanoe, in the little work 
which he has recently published on The 
Church and the Puritans, devotes four whole 
pages to an examination of its principles, 
and by so doing has been able to form an 
estimate of Laud’s life and character whioh, 
though it is no doubt open to criticism, is at 
all events solidly built up. 

It is a pity to have to say all this. There 
are plenty of writers in the world who could 
never, by any possibility, produce good work. 
Mr. Benson eould do it, if he would not ap¬ 
proach a difficult task in so light-hearted a 
fashion. Samuel R. Gabdixeb. 


Educational Ends. By Sophie Bryant, D.So. 

(Longmans.) 

Writers of books on the theory of education 
are liable to two opposite errors: the best are 
peculiarly prone to treat the subject as if it 
were an isolated field of human activity 
cultivable by the sole aid of a precise psych¬ 
ology; and the worst seem sometimes to 
think that a great deal of enthusiasm can 
effectually fill the place of intelligent and 
systematic observation. Mrs. Bryant’s fas¬ 
cinating book errs in neither of these respects. 
Much was expected from the author’s reputa¬ 
tion and experience, and truly she has made 
a most notable contribution to current educa¬ 
tional literature. The idea that inspires her 
throughout is not merely that the theory of 
education has an interest for all who educate, 
but that the ends of education are universal 
ends from the pursuit of which no reasonable 
and moral creature can be excused. 

Everyone knows that the besetting educa¬ 
tional sin of our time is to make education 
consist of the acquisition of so many facts, 
with little regard to the proper adjustment of 
the person to be educated to action and know¬ 
ledge in general. No doubt the reason for 
this lies largely in the faot that this is a test¬ 
ing generation; and that we have found a 
tolerably satisfactory means of testing the 
one, while our best efforts give us no system 
of three, or even four, days’ examination 
which shall enable us to distribute certificates 
and rewards for the other. The latter has to 
work itself out in the lifetime of the in¬ 
dividual ; for, though a man may be tested 
fairly for his academical degree, we are for¬ 
bidden to call him happy—or wise—till he 
dies. 

Mrs. Bryant sets forth the “educational 
end” in its unity to be the production of 
that “ type of character in whioh truth is the 
outcome of all thought and good of all action.” 
We are therefore invited to follow her into 
an inquiry into the process of the develop¬ 
ment of standard character to serve as an 
ideal end. As she admits, her scheme must 
needs include all the questions of psychology 
—and more. It includes of necessity some 
inquiry into the nature of essential goodness 
aud ti ueness of character. Htr book, there¬ 


fore, falls naturally into two parts: the first 
dealing with ethioal development, and the 
second with logical development; the one 
showing how ideal goodness, and the other 
how ideal wisdom, are built up, or, rather, 
grow. Thus the good and the wise, essen¬ 
tially one, are for practical purposes to be 
considered apart; and the separation whieh 
is supposed for the purposes of investigation 
is shown, when the threads are gathered up, 
to be impossible. 

All this discussion, whioh might be made 
very technical, and might easily discoorage 
the reader untrained in philosophical formulas, 
is treated by Mrs. Bryant with such lucidity 
and spirit as should make her book no less 
acceptable to the lay person than to those whs 
regard the theory of education as a specula¬ 
tive problem of high technical importance 
Her book is thus a compendium of practical 
philosophy. We begin with an examinatisi 
of the educational ends in general, and this 
opens with a necessary caution. The educate 
must bring insight, like any other artist, to 
his work; perception of his purpose as a serial 
of processes; and knowledge of his matarkl. 
Then we have to make the most and the best 
of the given person by stimulating and feed¬ 
ing him, so that all his energies may be 
directed to an ideal end accepted as right 
The ethioal question, of course, comes first 
Self and the world are to be reconciled by the 
transformation of others’ claims into personal 
ideas of an end to be gained; and duty that 
becomes freedom. Self and duty are gradually 
adjusted into virtue, to which end the ques¬ 
tion for the educator is “ How can discipline 
be applied to one character by the will o! 
another, such discipline as shall bring with it 
the conviction of duty ? ” True discipline 
must produce self-identification with the las. 
Now the principle of growth, as reflected in 
self-consciousness, is a oertain longing for the 
new in life; intellectually an expectation, 
emotionally a desire, volitionally a purpose 
after new life. It is the educator’s businem 
to see that this longing has the right, not the 
wrong, food. Freedom must have an tia; 

“ life faints without an object in life.” 

We are directed thus to social rather than 
personal ends; and we are to aim at, though 
not aoquiesoe in, a state of realised character, 
having before us always the idea of divine 
perfection. Virtue then can be defined as 
the characteristic of persons who are finding 
their perfection by the unwavering pursuit of 
those objects whioh further the perfection of 
the community; this is the good will, the 
growing point of life and character. Social 
virtue is shown to be the object and measure 
of moral devotion; the perfect community is 
neoessary to the perfect character—a com¬ 
munity of equal sacrifices and opportunities, 
equal efforts, and equal services. 

On the intellectual side of the perfect 
character we begin, of course, with the unity 
of momentary consciousness—perception, the 
starting-point of intellectual life. For the 
educator the first sensibility to encourage is 
that of attention, the first mark of an intellect 
that is good; for the disposition to take passes 
at a oertain point into the ability to find. 
The characteristic danger here is excess or 
defect of emotion, errors in feeling; hence 
the necessity for moderation in the number of 
claims made; no “cram” is tolerable, moral 
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or mental. The arrangement of experience 
is the next great division of Mrs. Bryant’s 
subject; and then she treats of the permanent 
basis of experience, with a warning against 
the honey-combing of minds. Chapter vii., 
the subject of which is the sound intellect set 
on truth, summarises results and sets forth the 
intellectual excellences which are the imme¬ 
diate aims of education. 

Within the limits of a notice necessarily 
short it would be impossible to do justice to 
a book which, though written with remark¬ 
able fluency and interest, covers its ground so 
completely. The author makes due acknow¬ 
ledgment to previous writers, from whom she 
in no point seriously dissents; but her indebted¬ 
ness to them does not deprive her of the merit 
of having thought out everything for herself 
from the beginning. Her book is full of 
encouragement and wise warnings for all who 
teaoh; and for those who do not it is useful 
as a summary of practical philosophy from 
the hands of a writer who is peculiarly well 
acquainted with philosophical theory, and has 
baa practical experience of the best kind. 

P. A. Babnrt. 


Jlalf a Century; or, Changes in tfen and 

Manners. By Alex. J. Shand. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

This is an unusually pleasant volume. The 
type is clear, the paper good, and the matter 
entertaining. Retrospects have in this 
Jubilee year been almost done to death; but 
Mr. Shand’s book has not been made to order, 
nor is it a mere glorification of the age we 
live in. It is a contrast between things as 
they are and things as they were fifty years 
ago, drawn by a skilful hand, whioh has been 
cooupied with its subject for a reasonable 
period. Some of the articles have appeared 
in the Saturday Review , and, in their present 
form, are certainly worthy of repubucation. 
“The rest,” says Mr. Shand, “are new, if 
not original.” 

It is difficult within the limits at our 
command to do justice to the varied contents 
of the volume. When one looks at them, 
it is not surprising to And how large 
a space London occupies; for it is there 
that change has been busiest, and has 
had most material upon which to operate. 
Where London ends and where it begins no 
man can say. Its expansion is its most mar¬ 
vellous characteristic, and it is within the last 
half-century that it has been chiefly mani¬ 
fested. Suburban villages grow bigger and 
bigger, and urban boundaries are pushed out¬ 
wards until the lines of limitation are lost, 
and the less is absorbed in tbe greater. 
London of to-day has swallowed up Ken¬ 
sington and Chelsea, and “merry ” Islington 
and remote Hackney; but London of to¬ 
morrow will annex—if it has not already 
annexed—Norwood and Fulham and Hamp¬ 
stead, and even Croydon and Bromley. Little 
less bewildering are the changes that have 
taken place in “London proper.” The 
Board of Works is ever at work. 

“ Diruit, aedifloat, mutat quadrate rotundis.” 

The old historic rites have changed their 
features. Northumberland House has been 
improved off the face of the earth. The India 
House in Leadenhall Street is a memory of 


hie past. Even the Temple, though stil^ 
tenanted by conservative lawyers, has gone 
through the inevitable process of reconstruc¬ 
tion. The thief of fifty years ago would 
hare some difficulty in finding his way to his 
old quarters in Seven Dials And as the 
outward aspects of London life have changed 
so also have its sources of pleasure. Recrea¬ 
tion of every sort is provided in almost every 
quarter. Fifty years ago “it may be said 
that the only entertainments for the working 
classes in London were the churches, the 
public-houses,, and the gin-palaces.” All of 
these, indeed, have increased (though not in 
equal ratio); but in addition to them we have 
theatres, circuses, concert halls, exhibitions, 
and galleries in suoh numbers as to perplex 
the pleasure seeker. Excursion trains, more¬ 
over, and suburban railways have brought 
the seashore, the down, and the forest so near 
London that the citizen (even if he be not a 
cyclist) can get relaxation and refreshment 
with trifling expenditure of time and money. 

As to counter life, that, too—Mr. Shand 
maintains—has expanded, and thereby lost 
much of its former dulness. Intercourse 
sharpens the wits, and the daily post and the 
frequent parcel of books and magazines 
destroy the old sense of isolation. 

“ The Lake poets had huddled themselves to¬ 
gether like the sheep in their Cumberland 
snow-drifts, and they cramped the genius that 
might have done greater things in voluntary 
sequestration from the society of their com¬ 
peers. 1 ’ 

But, we think, they had one enjoyment whioh 
nowadays it is hard to purchase, namely, 
leisure for thought. Without desiring to 
revert to days in whioh the occasional visit of 
a pedlar or tax-gatherer alone broke the 
monotony of life, the country-folk may think 
that their reduced incomes would benefit by 
London being less accessible, and the tempta¬ 
tions to spend money somewhat fewer. 

For what Mr. Shand has to say about “ The 
Old and the New Farmers,” “ The Old and 
the New Labourers,” “ The Old and the New 
Sportsmen,” and other contrasts of men, 
manners, and places, we must refer our readers 
to the book itself, in which the chapters on 
Ireland are not the least interesting and 
valuable. Chiblm J. Robihsox. 


- raw xovxLS. 

One that Wine : the Story of a Holiday in 
Italy. By tbe author of “ Whom Nature 
Leadeth ” In 2 vole. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Linskill. 

In 8 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Siege Baby ; Sec. By John Strange Winter. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Cossack*. By Count Tolstoi. (Yizetelly.) 
A Village Tragedy. By Margaret L. Woods. 
(Bentley.) 

Oirl - Neighbours. By Sarah Tjtler. 
(Blackie.) 

Papa, Mamma, and Baby. By Gustave Droz. 
(Vizetelly.) 

Bomb three or four years ago novel readers 
had the opportunity of enjoying a new 
and very original story by an unknown 
1 author. Whom Nature Leadeth was a tanta¬ 


lising book. Its pages were enlivened with 
genuine humour of the lighter kind, yet the 
reader felt each chapter to be a step down¬ 
ward towards an undescribed, unmentioned, 
yet inevitable, pit of darkness. At the con¬ 
clusion one realised that the author must be 
wont to breakfast among the clouds, luneh on 
the commonplace earth, and spend the rest of 
the day in the gloomiest spot on the hither 
side of Hades. This Protean faculty gave a 
special charm to the story; but to the thought¬ 
ful and discriminating reader (for, if read at 
all, the book could not but allure the most 
indifferent mind from its cherished apathy) 
it probably occurred that the author’s experi¬ 
ence of life must have been vicarious or 
intuitive rather than individual. “Experi¬ 
ence” and “life,” it is true, are words of 
exasperating vagueness; both are weapons 
wherewith the elderly and foolish delight to 
destroy upstart and dangerous opinions, using 
them as the peasant whirls his flail in his 
threshing-floor—only that, unlike him, they 
winnow away the grain so that their precious 
chaff may be preserved. There are, how¬ 
ever, conceptions of life, there are interpre¬ 
tations of experience, whioh bear the mark 
of immaturity amid the semblance of worldly 
wisdom as conspicuously as the leopard 
displays his spots. But in One that 
Wins, the new book by the author of Whom 
Nature Leadeth, there is nothing of this 
crudeness. To many the author will doubt¬ 
less still seem worthy to be classed with 
the young damsel described in LiUiput Levee 
as “high-fantastical”; but the barbed 
shafts and the little gaily plumed airows 
are no longer shot vehemently from behind a 
blank wall, but by an aroher on a high 
ground delighting in perspicuity of judgment 
and certainty of aim. One that Win* is, 
notwithstanding its uninviting title, a bril¬ 
liantly written and charming novel. There 
is a crispness and a delicacy in the style 
which would recommend even a less interest¬ 
ing, a less fascinating story. It is meant 
otherwise than disparagingly to say that, with 
the single exception of Oenone Evelyn, all 
the personages are more or less familiar 
acquaintances. We most of us know a 
Launcelot Sumner, we all know a Joe Hazzlit, 
a Sylvia, a Nelly Erskine, and a Mr. Erskine 
—and, above all, we all know a Mrs. Erskine. 
In reading this book, therefore, we are for 
the time being living in a world we well 
know. Every page is a comer round which 
we may stumble on some friend; every chapter 
a Regent Street or a Strand, wherein we are 
certain to encounter one or other of the in¬ 
dividuals who please, interest, or bore us. 
Oenone is the most fascinating personage in 
the story. Beautiful, an artist of rare genius, 
unhappy, and with a “history,” she wins 
the admiration of all men, and the love of 
those who dally too long with the magio 
of her glamour. Launcelot Sumner, the 
“ hero ” of the tale, loves her; and though 
she will have naught to say to his suit, she 
finds when it is too late that all the passion 
of her nature is thrall to him. Sumner, at 
first unwittingly, then defiantly, and finally 
with all his heart, loves another woman. In 
the ensuing conflict of the passions of dis¬ 
traught men and women lies the central, idea 
of the author—the evolution of the higher 
life from the cruelty of circumstance and the 
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thraldom of irresponsible evil. It is the story 
of an idea as well as of “a holiday in Italy.” 
In the end, all is well; thoagh readers of the 
Mrs. Erskine type will infallibly scent im¬ 
propriety in the absolute union in love of 
Mr. and Mrs. Launoelot Sumner and Oenone 
Evelyn. One that Wine cannot fail of popu¬ 
larity, if for nothing else than its humour and 
delicious irony. Some will see in it nothing 
more; others will welcome it as a striking 
and powerful story. Tet I cannot but think 
that the author of this novel and of Whom 
Nature Leadeth has but skirmished with his, 
or her, literary possibilities. Such redundancy 
of promise ought to result in a speedy harvest 
of rare quality. 

There is always a satisfaction in turning 
from a work of promise, however brilliant, 
to one of definite accomplishment. In her 
new story Miss Linskill has foreseen every¬ 
thing, known absolutely all she had to say ; 
and, in consequence, her narrative is well- 
rounded and complete. I have not read all 
Miss Linskill’s books, but I am aware that 
the two whioh I know— Between the Heather 
and the Northern Sea and The Haven under 
the Hill—are considered her best. In Exchange 
for a Soul has much in common with those 
novels, but it has a dramatic force and artistic 
grip superior to anything therein. If the 
author were to select a general title for her 
stories she might appropriately adopt “ Within 
Sound of the Sea.” Of the sea, and northern 
life by the sea, she always writes well, and 
with strong human and natural insight. The 
novel under review deals throughout with 
the redemption of strong souls who, more or 
less unconsciously, continually walk by the 
verge of precipices. Love—sometimes love 
daring and militant, sometimes love baffled 
and blind—rescues sullen Hartas Theyn 
from evil and sloth, and by dark ways 
and bitter brings him to true manhood; 
love refines and ennobles the fisher-girl Bar¬ 
bara Bur das; love overcomes, separates, dares, 
fills the world with joy for Thorhilda 
Theyn and Damian Aldenmede. The author 
has never done anything to equal the 
redemption of Hartas Theyn; and though 
Thorhilda is a fine woman, she is common¬ 
place and conventional compared with Barbara 
Burdas. Miss Linskill may or may not write 
a better story than In Exchange for a Soul, 
but if she give her readers one as good they 
will have reason to congratulate, themselves. 
There is one point, however, on which, speak¬ 
ing oritioally, a protest should be made. 
There is a growing tendency to preach, 
literally to preach, in novels. Now a good 
sermon is all very well in its way, just as a 
lecture on the ichthyosaurus is excellent in its 
way; but persons interested in theological 
oratory and scientific disquisitions may be 
trusted to seek elsewhere than in novels for 
their delectation. Miss Linskill might be 
taken for a parson in disguise, so liberal is 
she with scriptural quotations, such latgesse 
does she give of pulpit eloquenoe. Again, 
the dramatic church-scene, with the impres¬ 
sive preacher, the repentant sinner, and so 
forth, has been grievously overdone of late. 
Miss Linskill has not exactly imitated “ Max¬ 
well Gray”—the circumstances of her churoh- 
scene are different; yet I doubt if the last 
chapter in the second volume of In Er.chwge 
for a Soul would have been written but for a 


certain famous scene in The Silence of Dean 
Maitland. 

The two slim and widely-leaded volumes, 
by the popular author of Bootle's Baby, com¬ 
prise a baker’s dozen of short, very short 
stories. They are excellent reading if, say, 
a couple be enjoyed at a sitting; but, as they 
are all turned out from very similar moulds, 
they are apt to become monotonous to the 
remorseless reader who peruses one after the 
other, from the Indian Mutiny tale, which 
gives its title to the collection, to “ Like a 
Green Bay Tree,” which comes in an un¬ 
fatigued thirteenth and last. Of their kind 
they are capital stories, all full of military 
go, with quite the appropriate seasoning of 
military vulgarity. Admirable as light maga¬ 
zine articles, they were hardly, however, save 
for the benefit of the author’s pocket, worth 
reprinting in volume form. 

If for nothing else than the high and 
frequently expressed opinion of Russia’s 
greatest novelist on its merits, English readers 
should welcome the admirable translation of 
Tolstoi’s famous romance, The Oossacks. 
Whether or not one may wish to endorse the 
dictum of Tourgenieff, it is impossible not to 
admit, at least, that few more remarkable 
RuBBian tales have been written. No pub¬ 
lishers have done better service of recent 
years than Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. with their 
excellent translations from Gogol, Lermontoff, 
Dostoievsky, and Tolstoi—whereby a new 
world has been opened to English readers. 
It is a strange world, in truth; curious and 
remote in Gogol, savage and picturesque in 
Lermontoff, sombre and mean and terribly 
depressing in Dostoievsky, brilliant, weari¬ 
some, fascinating, repellent, in Tolstoi. The 
Oossacks is a powerful tale of incident and 
character, less subtle than Anna Karenina, 
on a less ambitious scale than War and 
Peace ; but in point of finish and realistic 
force, perhaps superior to either. The value 
of the volume is greatly enhanced by the 
famous and terribly realistic ‘‘Recollections 
of Sebastopol.” 

I have just spoken of the realism of the 
great Russian novelist; but nowhere in any 
book by Tolstoi, nor even in any by Dostoi¬ 
evsky, is there realism more hopelessly 
depressing, because dealing with familiar 
facts, than in A Village Tragedy. There is 
no glimmer of romance, no faintest flash of 
the beauty of the world, in this sombre story, 
where every line is alive with truth. One 
feels that the Siberian mines where Dostoi¬ 
evsky spent wretched years would be pre¬ 
ferable to the mental stagnation and spiritual 
decay and death in this Oxfordshire village. 
No one could read this story with pleasure, few 
perhaps even with interest, powerfully and 
ably written as it is. But those who do read 
it are not likely thenoeforth to speak of 
agricultural England as Arcadia. 

Miss Sarah Tytler always writes pleasantly, 
but it seems to me as if in Qirl-Neighbours 
she had written down too much. Girls 
nowadays do not like to be treated like 
nursery children. Her story, it is needless 
to say, is absolutely proper in sentiment and 
expression, and will doubtless be appreciated 
by very young and unsophisticated damsels. 

Papa, Mamma, and Baby, on the other 
hand—a translation of Gustave Droz’ famous 


“parent’s treasure”—is hardly a book fo* 
the aforesaid damsels. The English render¬ 
ing is fairly good, though it has little of the 
brilliant—what shall I say ?—touch-and- 
go-ness of the original. The phosphorescent 
lake is here, but not the illusive and momen¬ 
tary marsh-fires. The book has reached its 
130th French edition. I shall be curious to 
see if it reach a second here. 

Willuw Skaup. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Knights of Aristophanes. Edited by 
W. W. Merry. (Clarendon Press.) Tins is a 
school edition, of the most approved modern 
style, consisting of two volumes in different 
coloured bindings, the first containing a short 
introduction and the text, the second, the 
Rector of Lincoln’s notes on the whole 
play. Eton, we believe, first set the example 
of this practically useful plan, of a recognisable 
distinction between the lesson-book and the 
preparation-book. In no other way, perhaps, 
can the bad effect of good notes—viz., torpid 
preparation with astute glimpses during lema- 
time—be met. As all readers, or, at any rate, all 
Oxonian readers, will expect, no element of 
the Aristophanic humour escapes the glance of 
Dr. Merry. Aristophanes has suffered more than 
any other writer by pedantic editing : by the 
determination that all his views shall be proved 
sound, all his jokes just, all his self-praise 
thoroughly deserved. The multifarious erudition 
and real though elephantine humour of 
Mitchell is terribly defaced by his parti pru. 
Oleon must be a oorrupt bullying snob, Euripi¬ 
des an immoral radical, Pericles a cold, yet 
daring and bellioose innovator. Why? Because, 
like the little judge, Aristophanes had "got it 
down in his notes,” and Mr. Mitchell had read 
them. The Rector of Lincoln, of course, 
brushes all this away. He sees at a glance 
that Aristophanes is Punch: not devoid of 
serious intent, he has not the least idea of 
consistently serious portraiture. What a comedy 
he would have written, could he have foresees 
them, on the people who mistake him for a 
historian! Dr. Merry’s little introduction is 
capital—just the thing to carry a clever boy 
into the heart of the Knights, without 
burdening him with disputable matter. With 
the notes in Part II. we have only one 
quarrel—that some of them seem superfluous. 
Take, e.g., those on 1L 93, 98, 204, 218, 325, 
509, 564, 603, 679, 714, 770, 845, 1,001. All 
these notes, and several others, strike us as 
sound bat unnecessary: walking is not best 
taught by the removal of such very tiny sticks 
and stones from the path. On the other hand, 
what pleasant lightness of touch is there iu the 
note upon 1. 79, with its pnn upon aItmXoTj and 
! Mindful of Oxford walks and rides, 
and reading-parties in Cornwall, Dr. Merry 
Anglicises the first jest as “ Beybroke ” or 
“ Cady with,” and lisps the second into “ Thiev- 
enton.” Is there not some slip in the note on 
L 83 ? Roscher’s explanation of the fable of 
Themistocles’s death seems a mere repetition 
of it. Should we read “ milk ” lot “ blood ” ? 
Perhaps, on 1. 255, a little more explanation 
of the term 11 Heliasts,” is due to studious 
youth; on 1. 1,189, one familiar derivation of 
TpiToytvhs seems to be ignored; L 1,312 might, 
perhaps, have been well illustrated from the 
comic compound Qtietiirptip. Bat, on the whole, 
here is a school edition of this capital comedy, 
devoid at onoe of pedantry and prudery, and 
full of appreciation of the most brilliant 
buffoonery the world has ever seen; and it is 
compiled by the head of a college ! Times 
change, but not always for the worse. 

The Eumenidee of Aeschylus. By Arthur 
Sidgwick, (Clarendon Press.) Mr. Sidgwick 
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thus completes his edition of the Aeschylean 
Trilogy. His Eumenides, though published in 
two parts, like Dr. Merry’s Knights, is uni¬ 
form in scale with his Agamemnon and Choe- 
phoroi. The three together form a scholarly 
commentary, of the shorter and less laborious 
kind, on that great monument of Greek 
dramatic genius. Notes on this scale oan 
hardly exhibit original research, nor much con¬ 
troversial argument. Tact and literary judg¬ 
ment and judicious compilation are sufficient; 
but probably no one knows, till they try, how 
much must be read before even a little oan be 
written on these subjects. The indebtedness of 
this commentary to that of Paley and others is 
clear at a glanoe. The ethics of such borrowing, 
and the question of what is full acknowledg¬ 
ment, having already beoome subjects of con¬ 
troversy in the Academy, we leave the matter 
with one reflection. Notes which, like Mr. 
Sidgwick’s, aim at being compendious and 
decisive, ad hoc, for those in whose interest 
they are written, are exceedingly apt to drop 
unoonsoiously into a peremptory tone, whioh 
exooriates "the true mystics,” who know, 
what Mr. Sidgwick too knows quite well, that 
the knot cannot really be out so abruptly. E.g., 
the MSS. reading of L 220, rb ph ytriaBm, which 
Mr. Sidgwick says “must be wrong,” is too 
lightly dispatched by such a phrase, unaccom¬ 
panied by a disquisition; yet the disquisition 
would be out of place in notes of this kind, 
while oonstant admissions that such points are 
doubtful are wearisome to everybody and dis¬ 
couraging to studious youth. What is needed 
is a somewhat milder way of expressing a 
preference. The same criticism applies to the 
note on 1. 286, which Mr. Sidgwick, with other 
authorities, regards as a maxim spuriously in¬ 
serted in the text. It may be so; but to say 
that Aeschylus oould not have said (1. 283) 
that Orestes was cleansed bv saorifioe, and then 
abruptly (L 286) "Time cleanses all,” is not 
only imperious, and therefore unpersuasive, 
but ignores at onoe the Greek hunger for a 
roverb, and the olosely parallel phrase quoted 
y Paley from the Sept. cont. Theb., 1. 679. 
The fault is not common with Mr. Sidgwick, 
and when it occurs startles us the more. On 
the literary side all the notes are excellent. The 
comment on 1L 336-310 is, we think, quite 
original and quite undeniable. The "inten¬ 
tional use of mild terms ” and the irony result¬ 
ing therefrom, throw quite a new light, not to 
say glare, on a passage that hitherto has 
seemed unaccountably prosaic. Exoellent, also, 
ia the note on L 170. We cannot agree that 
rfjt font (1. 114) is “ rather strange in 

the mouth of a ghost.” This ghost is no unreal 
shadow, but Clytemnestra’s very self, alive and 
shrieking under the sting of acorn and delayed 
revenge. Cannot a disembodied life cry out 
“ in anguish of its soul ” ? Mr. Sidgwick 
declines to give a final opinion on 1L 631-5. 
We agree with him in suspecting rip/ian; but, 
we think, if •Ifypoeiy is to stand, Paley’s &p! cttms 
(for tiuvop) is almost irresistible. The Intro¬ 
duction is exoellent; the mean between too 
much and too little is hit exactly. The brief 
aooount of the M8S., and the editions, and 
the Scholia, represents a good practical minimum 
of essential facts. One more criticism we 
would venture to make. Why is Mr. Sidgwick 
so sparing of poetical illustration P Nothing 
elucidates poetry we are learning to know so 
vwell as poetry we already know. Why not, e.g., 
illustrate iytUparoy (L 302), and its implied view 
of the underworld, by the soene of bloodless 
ghosts swarming round the trench in Od. xi. P 
Why not clear up, for a beginner, the full 
thought of 11. 131-2, by Tennyson’s lines: 

“ That was mine, my dream, I knew it— 
Of and belonging to me, as the dog 
With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland ’’ P 


Poets do help us out so well with their 
brethren! 

Greek Passages, adapted far Practice in Unseen 
Translation. By F. D. Morioe. (Rivingtons.) 
No exception oan be taken, we think, to the 
quadruple division of these extracts into (i.) 
narrative; (ii.) poetical and dramatio; (iii.j 
descriptive, colloquial, and philosophical; (iv.) 
rhetorical. That is the right order, unless, 
possibly, iii. and iv. should be transposed. Nor 
do we deprecate the attempt, precarious as Mr. 
Morice himself (Pref., p. v.) allows it to be, at 
graduating each of the four sets of passages in 
order of difficulty. It is worth frying; but 
the truth is, difficulty in these matters is a very 
relative term indeed, depending more on a 
boy’s personal taste, previous praotioe, and 
chanoe acquaintance with a subject-matter, than 
on such things as constitute “ difficulties ” to a 
teaoher’s eye. Like most of such collections, it 
is intended to do double duty—as a reservoir of 
unseen passages for paper work, and for viva 
voce use. The editor’s well-known Stories in 
Attic Greek may, he thinks, lay the foundation, 
while these passages oontinue the structure. 
But we demur resolutely to the amount of 
"adaptation” which Mr. Morice has thought 
necessary. What he calls " tampering with the 
masterpieces of Greek literature, rewriting lines 
of Aeschylus, and chopping up Demosthenic 
periods and Platonic arguments,” he thinks an 
audacious, but necessary, evil. We think it 
audacious and evil, but not neoessary, except, 
perhaps, in the most rudimentary stage. Omis¬ 
sions are doubtless necessary—so, perhaps, is a 
casual minute alteration. But the perpetual 
intrusion of the modern hand into a fine pas¬ 
sage is detestable. Take, e.g., passage 60, part 
ii, p. 44—the soene of Orestes’ acquittal, from 
the Eumenides. Aeschylus wrote: 

It or yip Itti T&plSpnn* rSy xiAur. 

Mr. Morice will have 

Itos yip hptOpis ten rSy xiAtty, tros. 

The cadenoe and dignity of the line is wrecked, 
and all, we suppose, to avoid the very simple 
orasis t hpiSpnpa. Can anything be more inept ? 
Four lines below, 'ApytTos arhp at9n becomes 
ipuyis pdy ovkIt’ ter" hyi/p, and so forth. Some¬ 
times the alterations are ingenious enough; but 
our point is that, good or bad, they are mon¬ 
strously too numerous. As usually happens in 
such cases, the punctuation goes astray, espe¬ 
cially in the poetical passages. There is much 
to be said for inserting, as Mr. Morioe does, 
the note of exclamation—for beginners; but 
we should not affix it to a mere proverb, as on 
p. 43, passage 59, L 7. 

Mr. E. A. Upcott’s edition of Cicero’s 
Catilinarian Speeches (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press) seems well adapted for school use. The 
notes contain very little which is not to be 
found in the well-known edition by Karl 
Halm; but to some schoolmasters and to many 
schoolboys it will perhaps seem to be an advan¬ 
tage that they are out down to about one-fifth 
of the length. The introduction is clear and 
accurate; and a running analysis will help the 
student, without sparing him the neoessary 
work with dictionary and grammar. Some will 
regard it as a merit that in the whole of the 
notes there are only two references to grammars 
or other authorities. It is, at any rate, a feature 
which saves much trouble alike to the compiler 
and to the user of the notes. The translations 
given are not too plentiful, and are usually 
very accurate. To say that " dixisse would 
be more usual ” for dicers after meministi is to 
treat an interesting idiom somewhat too care¬ 
lessly. And anyone reading of "the south¬ 
western slope of the Apennines ” would hardly 
have his thoughts earned to Faesulae. 

Thucydides I. By C. D. Morris. Thucydides 
VII. By 0. F. Smith. (Boston, U.S.: Ginn.) 


These two well-printed books belong to the 
American “ College Series of Greek Authors ”— 
a series which may be oompared, in object and 
idea at least, to Messrs. Macmillan’s red 
“School Class Books.” Like nearly all the 
College Series, these two editions of Tnuoydides 
are “ based on ” a German edition, that of 
Classen, and this is our ohief quarrel with them. 
It is, no doubt, convenient to nave a translation 
of Classen’s commentary, executed by scholars— 
and Prof. Morris undoubtedly was a scholar— 
but we want something more ; and though we 
do get a little in these books, we do not get 
half enough. Perhaps we are unreasonable. 
Archaeologists say that the art of a oountry is 
always imitative in its infanoy. American 
scholarship is not yet full grown. And, indeed, 
we have no cause to throw stones. Not a few 
of the “ School Class Books ” alluded to above 
are even less original translations of German 
Schulausgaben than the two books before ns. 
Only we are sorry to see the Americans going 
on our own bad track. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury. of the Public 
Becord Office, editor of the Calendar of Colonial 
State Papers, has been appointed Assistant 
Keeper of the Publio Records. 

Prop. Sayoe and Mr. Francis Peroival will 
leave England next week for Cyprus, where 
they intend to spend a month in archaeological 
researches. 

Canon Isaac Taylor will read a paper before 
the Anthropological Institute on Tuesday next 
upon “The Primitive Seat of the Aryans,” 
supporting generally the views maintained by 
Prof. Sayoe at the recent meeting of the British 
Association. Later in the week Canon Taylor 
will sail for Egypt, where he has been advised 
to spend the winter. 

Prof. J. McK. Cattell’s paper on "The 
Psychological Laboratory at Leipzig,” to be 
read before the Aristotelian Society on Monday 
next, November 21, will oontain an aocount of 
the aim of experimental psychology, and of the 
researches which are being earned on in the 
Leipzig laboratory. The paper will be pub¬ 
lished in the January number of Mind. 


The anniversary meeting of the Boyal 
Scottish Geographical Society will be held in 
Edinburgh on Wednesday next, November 24 
when Sir Charles Bernard, late Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Burma, will deliver an address. 
Sir Charles will also deliver addresses later 
on at Glasgow and Dundee; and at Aberdeen 
an address will be delivered by the Earl of 
Aberbeen on “ A Tour round the World.” 

Mr. J. A. Froude will deliver an address at 
the annual meeting of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, to be held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on Friday next, November 25, 
at 2.45 p.m. 

The first meeting of the session of the Boyal 
Statistical Society has been postponed to Tues¬ 
day, December 6, to suit the convenience of the 
president, Mr. G. J. Gosohen, who will then 
deliver his inaugural address. 

Prof. A. S. Napier is preparing for the 
Early English Text Society an edition of all the 
Anglo-Saxon Homilies hitherto unprinted. 

Prof. Kluge, of Strassbnrg, has been for 
some time engaged on a second edition of his 
well-known German Etymological Dictionary 
The first part will be published soon. 

Prof. Ten Brink’s new work on Beowulf 
is looked for with very great interest in 
Germany, though many of his admirers regret 
that it has taken him off his continuation of 
his History of Early English Literature, and of 
his Chaucer-Studien. 
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Dr. Holthausen has sent to press, for the 
Early English Text Sooiety, his edition of the 
unique Stowe MS. 2.40, Vices and Virtues : the 
Confessions of a Guilty Soul, with Seasons 
descriptive of the Virtues. The dialect is early 
Kentish, and its date about a.d. 1200. The 
seoond part of Prof. Kolbing’s edition of Bern's 
of Hampton ; and the fourth and last part of 
Mr. Sidney L. Lee’s edition of Lord Bemers’s 
Englished Huon of Bordeaux, will be issued 
shortly by the society. The latter volume will 
include Mr. W. A. (Houston's notes on the 
sources and analogues of the mythological 
stories mentioned in this romance. 

"Mr. Ernest Rhys, the editor of the 
“ Camelot Classics,” will shortly start on a 
lecturing tour in the United States. Among 
the subjects he proposes to discuss are “ Walt 
Whitman in England ” and “ The New Poetry.” 
The latter will be an argument for poetry ap¬ 
pealing directly to the people rather than to an 
audience of literary culture; and it will be 
based upon the example of the old ballad 
writers and the Elizabethan playwrights. 

The volume of translations from Heine’s 
prose works, published in 1879, under the title 
Heine's Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos —a book that 
was mainly the cause of drawing attention to 
an author till then little known in England 
otherwise than as a poet—has been long out of 
print. A new edition is now in the press, and 
will shortly be published by Mr. Gardner (of 
Paisley and London). The book has undergone 
careful revision at the hands of the translator, 
Mr. J. Snodgrass. 

The author of “Caterina” and “Lauder¬ 
dale ” has written a new novel entitled Countess 
Irene, the scene of which is laid in Austria, 
chiefly in Vienna. It will be published, in 
three volumes, about Christmas by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Mr. A. E. Fret, of the Astor Library, New 
York, will publish shortly, with Messrs. Whit¬ 
taker & Co., a work on sobriquets and nicknames, 
giving their explanations and derivations. 

A second edition of the Eev. F. T. Vine’s 
Caesar in Kent is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock as nearly ready for publication. The 
work has been revised throughout, and will be 
illustrated with new maps. 

A third and cheaper edition of Outram’s 
Legal Lyrics will shortly be published, under 
the editorship of Mr. J. H. Stodart, till recently 
the editor of the Glasgow Herald, and himself a 
poet. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & Brother, 
of Glasgow, will publish next month, in a 
limited edition, Mr. John Davidson’s new work, 
entitled Smith: a Tragedy. The volume, an 
Elzevir 8vo, is being printed on hand-made 
paper. 

Messrs. I. Pitman & Sons will publish 
next week The Phonographic Christmas Annual, 
edited by Mr. J. Herbert Ford, editor of the 
Reporters' Journal. It contains a facsimile of 
some reporting notes taken at the trial of 
Warren Hastings, facsimile signatures of the 
best known phonographers, portraits of many 
shorthand authors, besides reprints of many 
curious articles connected with the art. 

_ The only Christmas annual produced exclu¬ 
sively by Irish authors is Bound the Christmas 
Fire, edited by Mr. John Shaw, and published 
by Mr. J. 8. Lytle, of Belfast. 

A TRANSLATION of the Oedipus Tyrannus , by 
Sir George Young, has been published (Deigh- 
ton & Bell) in view of the intended performance 
of the play next week at Cambridge. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that no copies of this will 
find their way into the theatre. When there 
are such fine renderings as those by Morshead 


and Campbell and JWhitelaw, it would be a 
pity that the’unlettered publio should be mis¬ 
led by one which fis neither scholarly nor 
felicitous in expression. The book is full of 
mis-translations, and there are errors of taste 
even more calamitous. Athene is oalled 
daughter of “Jove,” the xtp»* is rendered “ I, 
Senator,” “ thou ” and “ you ” are mixed up— 
in fact, nothing more un-Sophoclean, more un¬ 
polished in style and diotion could be imagined. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh will contri¬ 
bute a defence of “ The Church of Scotland,” 
against the renewed proposals for its disesta¬ 
blishment, to the next number of the Contem¬ 
porary Review. 

The December number of Atalanta will con¬ 
tain the first of two articles by Mr. Walter 
Besant on “ The Writing of Novels.” 

The December number of the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine will, os usual, be a double 
number—besides the serials, it will give an 
extra amount both of text and illustrations. 
In addition to a poem by Mr. George Meredith, 
the more important articles will be “The Sea 
of Galilee,” by Mr. Lawrence Oliphant; “ Or¬ 
nithology at South Kensington,” by Mr. R 
Bowdler Sharpe; and “ What Players are 
They P ’’ by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy—each abun¬ 
dantly illustrated. There will be no less than 
three full-page plates—all woodcuts, among 
which Mr. O. Lacour’s rendering of Rembrandt's 
portrait of himself in the National Gallery 
forms the frontispiece. 

A portrait by Margaret Thomas, and a 
memoir by Mr. Kinglake, of the late Richard 
Jefferies, with a complete list of his works, 
will b8 published in the December number of 
Mr. F. G. Heath’s Illustrations. It is not 
generally known that the three first books of 
the accomplished author of “ The Gamekeeper 
at Home,” were published in 1873, and were 
respectively entitled “ A Memoir of the 
Goddard family of North Wilts,” “ A Hand¬ 
book of Reporting, Editing, and Authorship,” 
and “Jack Brass, Emperor of England.” 

The December number of Scribner’s, complet- 
[ ing the first volume of this magazine, will be a 
special Christmas number, with a cover printed 
in gold. Among the contents will be some 
half dozen short stories, including one by Mr. 
Bret Harte, entitled “ A Drift from Redwood 
Camp”; a ballad on “Ticonderoga,” by Mr. 

R. L. Stevenson, illustrated by M>. William 
Hole; and a set of drawings of scenes in 
Florence associated with "Romola,” by Mr. 

E. H. Blashfield and his wife. 

Good Words tor its next year’s volume is 
arranging a very attractive programme. Mr. 
Christie Murray, Miss LinskiU, and the author 
of “ Marah,” will provide the fiction; popular 
science papers are promised from Sir John 
Lubbook, Mr. Grant Allen, Prof. Thorpe, and 
Prof. Henry Drummond; in travel Mr. E. 
Whymper will give his adventures in “The 
Ascent of Cotopaxi ” and Capt. Markham his 
trip “Through Hudson’s Strait and Bay to 
Winnipeg” The Bishop of Rochester will 
write on “ Children,” Andrew Lang on “ Thac¬ 
keray, Dickens, and other Novelists,” Miss Jean 
Ingelow on “The Culture of the Senses,” Sir 
Charles Warren on “Lebanon and its Temples,” 
and Canon Prothero on “ John Wesley." Mr. 
Underwood will continue his papers on Ameri¬ 
can authors, and the Dean of Gloucester will 
write a short series entitled “Dreamland and 
History.” For pictures Mr. Du Maurier and 
Mr. Small are to illustrate the stories; while 
Mr. Fumiss, Mr. Watson Nicol, Mr. G. L. 
Seymour, and Mr. Charles Whymper, will con¬ 
tribute “ sets ” of illustrations. 


The principal contents of the Century i 
December will be: “ Prison Life of the Rm 
sian Revolutionists,” by George Kenuas 
“ Notes on Parisian Newspapers,’’ by Brands 
Matthews, with illustrations by Jeannoit; “Tb 
Acting of Irving’s Faust,” by Joseph an: 
Elizabeth R. Pennell; “ Durham Cathedral 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell; and “Twilight, 
by Walt Whitman. 

The December St. Nicholas, which is also ta 
Christmas number, will contain the first par 
of a new story, “ Sara Crewe,” by Mr. Hodgson 
Burnett; “ The Clocks of Rondaine: zChrut- 
mas 8tory,” by T. R. Stockton; "Tbs Bast l 
that had a Bank Aooount,” by H. H. Bojeirai. | 

The Scottish Church, while maintaimag hi 
original character and purpose, will, with tk 
December part, change its name to The Seth 
Magazine —an old title revived—and as ns 
will appeal to a larger public. 

The new serial stories which the editor 
Cassell’s Magazine has arranged to appeirii 
the new volume are, “ Monica; or. Stem*? 
than Death,” by Evelyn Everett Greer, sal 
“ By Misadventure,” by Frank Bassett, hai 
will be commenced in the December part. 

The Quiver Christmas Annual will be p» 
lished on November 25, under the title of “It 
Golden Bow.” 

A new theatrical monthly, entitled & 
Playgoers' Magazine, will be pnblished « 
December 1, by Mr. Spencer Blackett. It ii 
edited by Mr. Paul Vedder, author of tii 
“ Playgoers’ Pocket Book." 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE opium smoker. 

I ah engulfed, and drown deliciously. 

Soft music like a perfume, and sweet light 
Golden with audible odours exquisite, 
Swathe me with cerements for eternity. 
Time is no more. I pause and yet I flee. 

A million ages wrap me round with night. 

I drain a million ages of delight. 

I hold the future iu my memory. 

Also I have this garret which I rent. 

This bed of straw, and this that was s chair, 
This worn-out body like a tattered tent, 

This orast, of whioh the rats have —f-it put, 
This pipe of opium; rage, remorse, dsapit; 
Thu soul at piwu and this delirious heart. 

Arthur Stmoil 


OBITUARY. 

MR. F. 8. HAYDON. 

The death (by bis own hand in a paroxysm 
of frenzy) of Mr. Frank Scott Haydon, which 
occurred on October 29, has deprived the 
Public Record Office of one of its ablest 
scholars and the small circle of legal anti¬ 
quaries of a distinguished figure. 

The eldest son of the well-known artist. Be n- 

i ’amin Haydonj he was bom in 1822, and received 
tis second name in honour of his godfather. Sir 
Walter. He graduated at Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he became a good classic and an 
excellent mathematician. Owing to hia oon- 
soientious objections to the received theology, 
he abandoned his original intention of taking 
orders. Left without resources by his father's 
suicide—the disastrous sequel of a ruined career 
—in 1846, he was nominated by Sir Robert Peel 
to a olerkship in the Customs; but, the duties 
of that post proving uncongenial, he was soon 
transferred by his oonsiderate patron to the 
Public Becord Office. Here he remained till 
his death, and gradually rose to the rank of 
Assistant-Keeper. Trained suooessivaly under 
such accomplished experts as Joseph Hunter 
and Thomas Duffus Hardy, he quiokly acquired 
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a mastery of the refinements of antiquarian 
scholarship scarcely inferior to their own. 
Between 1853 and 1863 he edited for the 
Bolls Series of Chronicles and Memorials the 
JSetlogium Historiarum —a work embodying 
some important contemporary evidence respect¬ 
ing the campaigns of the Black Prinoe. Mr. 
Haydon’a elaborately careful analysis of the 
several codices of this chroniole (in the preface 
to vol. i.), and the philosophical breadth of his 
criticism, here and there relieved by a touch of 
pungent sarcasm fin theprefaoe to vol. iii.), are 
eminently characteristic of him. He was re¬ 
cently engaged in editing for the same series 
a valuable Lexicon of Mediaeval Geography, 
from a MS. of the fourteenth century; but 
this volume has been left incomplete by his 
death. His latest departmental duty was the pre¬ 
paration of a Calendar of the Patent Bolls for the 
reign of Edward I„ which will be found in the 
Deputy Keeper’s Report, vols. xlii. to xlvii. 
Among the many sonolarly works which this 
department has produced, 1 know of none 
more able and illustrative than his introductory 
observations upon the legal bearing of these 
reoords. 

In his best days Mr. Haydon was a charming 
companion—his intellectual gifts and graces, 
which included a fine vein of humorous 
cynicism and a retentive memory of discursive 
reading and anecdote, being enhanced by the 
attractions of his kindly disposition, well-bred 
courtesy, and strikingly handsome person. 
Though too young to have known the eminent 
men with whom his father was intimate, his 
reminiscenoes of what he had heard from him 
respecting them were abundant, and he was 
always ready to impart them. His copies of 
Tom Taylor's biography of his father and of 
the revised memoirs com p iled by his brother, 
the late Mr. Frederick Wordsworth Haydon, 
were enriched with numerous annotations which 
can scarcely fail to be of literary interest. 
Outside the range of scholarship, I am not 
aware that he contributed much to literature 
beyond some articles to the Saturday Review. 

For some yean past symptoms of his mental 
disorder were painfully apparent, in the form 
of violently excitable moods, a morbid taste 
for repulsive themes, and strange lapses of 
memory. These aberrations estranged many 
of his acquaintances, but did not obscure his 
better nature from those more intimate with 
him. There was no trace of disorder in his 
work; and, as I learn from one of his colleagues, 
it was always possible to quiet his most tur¬ 
bulent outbursts and restore for a time his 
mental balance by proposing a mathematical 
problem for bis solution. So thin are the 
partitions between wit and madness! Almost 
my last conversation with him, a few months 
einoe, related to a case of mental aberration 
(happily transient) in whioh we were both 
interested. Its peculiarities elicited not only 
his thoughtful reflection and counsel, . but 
more than one act of sympathetic and help¬ 
ful kindness towards the sufferer. His mind 
was for the moment thoroughly rational, and 
he seemed to have no premonition of his own 
imminent collapse. Few events impress one 
more deeply with the pathos of human tragedy 
than the wreck of a nature so generously 
endowed as his. H. G. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MB. maubice’b “the ekvolutioeary move¬ 
ment of 1848-9.” 

London: Nov. 8, 1887. 

Allow me to say, as one who personally 
remembers the revolutionary movement of 
1848-9, that I have found Mr. C. Edmund 
Maurice’s book, much to my regret, full of 
extraordinary errors and inaoouraoies. It ie 
with great and easily conceivable relootanoe 
that I enter this protest, having, as stated by 
the author, 11 lent him pamphlets not other¬ 
wise accessible,” as well aa, I may add, works 
quoted among his souroes, the use of whioh ought 
to have prevented him from falling into the 
serious mistakes he has committed. 

I will not discuss such cardinal errors of 
the work as the alleged “ absence of Frenoh 
initiative in the European Revolution of 1848,” 
or the curious assertion that the movements, 
ontside France, were simply the outcome of the 
“principle of nationality.” As a German, 
whose patriotism is perhaps not doubtful, I 
must yet say that Mr. Maunoe is on this point, 
which forms the pivot of his views, entirely' 
wrong. Nor will I dwell on the “ hysteron 
proteron ” on the very title-page of his book. 
There he speaks of “ Austria-Hungary,” at a 
time when that designation did not even exist. 
Austria, on this side of the Maroh (including, 
of course, Bohemia), was, down to 1866, an 
integral part of the German Confederacy, as 
muoh as Prussia, Bavaria, or Saxe-Weimar— 
even as she had been an integral part, for many 
centuries past of our older Empire, to whioh 
Austria furnished a succession of Kaisers. 
These simple foots of history one would never 
suspect from Mr. Maurice’s work. 

I will oonfiue myself to a few corrections. 
After having mentioned one of the best known 
repreeentativee of the German Revolution as 
“ a leader in the [Baden] Chamber of Deputies, 
namedHeoker,” the author refers to “another 
Baden representative, named Izstein [sic],” who, 
“by an accidental circumstance, namely, 
through his expulsion from Berlin, “ attracted 
a large amount of attention.” Now, who 
could recognise, under this slighting garb and 
this mis-spelt name, Adam von Itzstein, the 
Nestor of Constitutionalists, “ perhaps the 
greatest Parliamentary oapaoity of Germany, one 
of the few of whom the whole Fatherland has 
a right to be proud”—as one of the most 
accessible sources, Brockhaus’s Convertatiom- 
Lexicon, has called him ? Who could believe 
that this deputy, “named Izstein,” whom I 
had the honour of knowing, was the man 
whose portrait is the first in the work on 
the German Revolution, by Zimmermann, the 
well-known historian, who describes Adam von 
Itzstein, as "a Freiherr in.the noblest 
acceptation of the word,” as the very oentre 
of the patriotic movement, at whose country- 
seat every year deputies from all parts of 
Germany met to resolve upon the details of the 
political campaign in the various parliaments 
and in the press P These details are given in 
the very first pages of Zimmermann’s book, 
which Mr. Maurice had from my hand, and 
which is mentioned among his sources. 

Of Hecker, whose name once was the most 
celebrated among the German masses, Mr. 
Maurice asserts that he first entered the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1847. Now, for about 
four years earlier, Hecker had played in that 
Chamber a most prominent part from the first 
day of his entry, whioh I remember most 
vividly. Then Mr. Maorioe says: “Struve 
seems to have been one of the first to give 
expression to the aspirations of the Baden 
people.” But Gustav von Struve began his 
career after Hecker, and down to 1848 he 
remained, comparatively, a moderate Liberal as 
regards his aims, though he worked for them 
with the most self-sacrificing courage. It was 
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some weeks after the revolution had began, 
that “8truve” dropped even his nobiliary 
title. Then, it is true, he girded the sword 
and resolutely went forth, with Hooker, to 
battle for the new cause he had espoused. 
As to his having been “ ignomimously ” 
defeated in September 1848, that is, to put it 
mildly, not the faot. The very general who 
gained the victory over the rising bore testimony, 
in his bulletin, to the bravery displayed by ms 
enemies. 

Of this September rising, Mr. Maurice says 
that, “ for some unknown reason,” the leader¬ 
ship was offered to Struve, rather than to 
Hecker. The reason is by no means unknown. 
Months before, Hecker had lost all hope; and, 
moreover, he had emigrated to the Wild West 
of America. 

Again, Mr. Maurice alleges that in the 
manifestoes of the leaders of the September 
rising there was no allusion to the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. Now, in the very first 
manifesto, printed in Struve’s own book (quoted 
by Mr. Maurice as one of his sources), the over¬ 
throw of the popular insurrection at Frankfort 
is alluded to, which originated in the armistice 
of Malmo—that is, in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. And it was to the tune of the famous 
Schleswig-Holstein song that the men of the 
September movement marched to battle at 
Staufen. 

In speaking of the Provisional Parliament at 
Frankfort, Mr. Maurioe reports that Struve 
presented his (and Heoker’s) Democratic pro¬ 
gramme “ on behalf of the Committee of 
Seven.” Now, the Committee of Seven—one 
of the most frequent political terms in the early 
part of the German fie volution—was composed 
of the antagonists of the Democratic party: 
namely, of Welcker, Heinrich von Gagera, and 
other prominent moderate Constitutionalists. 
Tet, Mr. Maurice makes Struve, the fiepublioan 
leader, speak in their name. 

To a man who only became known in 1849, 
Mr. Maurioe erroneously attributes the revival 
of the demand for a German Parliament in 
1847. The most important German revolution¬ 
ary rising of 1849 (May to end of July), which 
was begun, for the first time in German history, 
by a whole princely army ; during which a 
number of pitched battles were fought between 
the Democratic forces and the Royal armies, 
the latter forming an aggregate of about 80,000 
men, the larger portion of whom were led by 
the then Crown Prince of Prussia (now the 
Emperor William); and which ended with a 
series of courts-martial prolonged over three 
months, when a member of the German Parlia¬ 
ment, W. A. von Triitzschler, as well as many 
officers, among them the Governor of fiastatt, 
were shot, ana SHoh wholesale imprisonments 
and proscriptions took place that the number 
of exiles from Baden exceeded by far anything 
of that kind which had ever happened in large 
countries like France or Poland—to these 
historical events Mr. Maurice devotes eight 
line*, without any detail, but with two erroneous 
statements contained even in that very limited 
space. 

After this it is not to be wondered at that 
men of such eminenoe as Mittermaier, the re¬ 
nowned legist and President of the Provisional 
Parliament at Frankfort; Herr von Yincke, 
the distinguished Prussian leader; TThland, 
the patriotic poet and Liberal statesman; and 
other great intellectual foroes of deliverance, 
such as Anastasias Griin (Count Aaersperg), 
Herwegh, Kinkel, Freiligrath, all of whom 
powerfully contributed to the German move¬ 
ment, and two of whom risked their lives, 
or paid with their personal freedom for 
their principles, should not be so muoh as 
mentioned in this “ History of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Movement.” Nor can we wonder that, 
though the author professes, on the title-page, 


to give “ some examination of the previous 
thirty-three years,” he should pass over the 
important history of the many "secret asso¬ 
ciations” of Germany (as given, for instance, 
in Use’s book); or that, in 1848, he should 
omit mentioning the flight of Prinoe William 
(the present Emperor) to England, and his 
compulsory stay there for several months, 
though afterwards speaking vaguely of the 
prinoe’s "return,” without saying from where. 
But is this writing history P 
Even the name of Sohafarik, one of the best- 
known Slavonian philologists—and Mr. Mau¬ 
rice is exceedingly pro-Slav—is mis-spelt. To 
Bohemia he assigns as large a place all through 
the book as if that country were even greater in 
extent than in “ A Winter’s Tale.” He speaks 
of that “ German national arrogance ” which 
went so far as " to treat Bohemia as a part of 
Germany.” He does not appear to know that, 
already, in our oldest ground-law of the 
thirteenth century, Bohemia is constitu¬ 
tionally mentioned as one of the countries 
whose ruler took part in the election of a King 
of the Germans, and that Bohemia remained 
a part of Germany until 1866. Is it arrogance 
on the part of Englishmen to treat the Princi¬ 
pality of Wales or the Scottish Highlands as a 
part of their country P Is it arrogance on the 
part of the French to treat the Bretagne so ? 

As to Mr. Maurice's opinion that the Czech 
movement in Bohemia represented the cause 
of freedom, it is too well-known that, on the 
contrary, it largely contributed to the down¬ 
fall of that cause, and that its leaders gloated 
over the execution of Robert Blum. At 
present they are mostly the allies of the feudalist 
and clerieal party in Austria. 

But I must stop. These few cursory indica¬ 
tions may suffice. As one of the survivors of 
the movement of 1848-49, I have had to per¬ 
form a painful duty, considering personal re¬ 
lations. But painful as it is, I am bound to 
say that the work in question is in only too 
many respects a most misleading one. 

Karl Blind. 


inqulfus BEDirmra. 

London: Nov. 14 , 1887 . 

No one oould wish to be hard on so amiable 
and industrious an antiquary as Mr. Walter de 
Gray Birch ; and I purposely abstained, in my 
former letter, from pointing out his worst mis¬ 
takes. It was, however, absolutely necessary 
to enter at once a vigorous protest against this 
unfortunate attempt to give the “Ingulf” 
delusion a fresh lease of life through the medium 
of a popular work. 

Mr. Birch now urges, in extenuation, that he 
thinks he has “ referred five times in all to this 
1 venerable imposture ’ ” ; but I find it referred 
to on at least ten different pages of his “ little 
book.” I was well aware that he had edited 
“Ingulf.” Indeed, he refers to that edition 
more than once in the present book. But I 
was informed at the British Museum that no 
copy of the work was there available, nor have 
I been able to consult it elsewhere. It is, 
however, most interesting to learn that Mr. 
Birch has there gone into the question of the 
authenticity of the chronicle, for we thus learn 
that, when he quotes from it in his Domesday 
Book, he does so after due investigation. Let 
us therefore turn, not to that “ peeress,” as Mr. 
Birch politely terms her, to whose " remarkable 
ride through the town ” of Coventry he so dis¬ 
creetly alludes, but to that other “peeress,” 
the Countess Lucy, an infallible touchstone as 
of yore. As we might expect, in Mr. Birch’s 
pages she goes through her old performance 
with the same ease as ever: 

"Lucy, the countess, . . . married, after the 
death of her first husband Ivo, Roger, son of 
Gerold fiomara [tie], in the time of Henry I., and 


had one son, William. She married a third tun 
Ralph, Earl of Chester, in the reign of Kin 
Stephen, and by this marriage had a second bob 
Banulf, afterwards Earl of Chester ” (p. 99). 

Now, as her father “ Algar,” according; to It 
Biroh (p. 103), “ died in A.D, 1059,” it tolkwi 
that the countess, on his own showing, mu- 
have been, when her seoond son was born, s 
eighty years of age. Of oourse, to Mr. Bird, 
mind there may be nothing anomalous in tha 
but most people will be tempted to exclaim, is 
the words of Punch’s un i irgraduate: “ M; 
good man, if you believe that, you’ll belie re 
anything.” 

This is the “ grotesquely impossible tale ’’ oi 
which I spoke in my former letter, tnd which ' 
is referred to by Mr. Freeman as “ still swal¬ 
lowed by novelists and local antiquaries.'' I 
need hardly add that my own contention the 
Mr. Freeman is by no means always aoeurCf 
can have nothing, in the world to do with ta 
matter, and is merely imported by Mr. Birchs 
darken tbe issue. That issue is simply wheths 
such a ridiculous concoction as the above sh-reli 
be gravely quoted in Mr. Birch’s book with* 
a word of warning as to its true character. 

As to Mr. Birch’s amazing suggestion tm 
Dr. Stubbs’s rejection of this spurious chroori 
is “ perhaps ” based only on Mr. Freeman 
ipse dixit, I must inform him that it is bsei 
on internal evidenoe, by which, to all who hsn 
eyes to see, its spuriousness is ‘‘proved,’ a 
the Bishop’s words, "beyond the possibility ot 
doubt.” J. BT. Bound. 


PYTHAGOREAN HITOTES. 

Oxford: Nov. IS, as 7. 

I write a few lines before quitting England 
to express my regret at being so little 
acquainted with " the primordial principle of 
things ” as to be finable to follow Mr. Tyler 
into that mysterious region of nature. Before 
setting out there himself, however, he had 
better make sure of his facts. The innocent- 
looking triangle which appears among the 
Hittite hieroglyphs, and which, it seems, is 
full of such mystical meaning, is not found os 
the seals and at Hamath only, as he supposes. 
Even amoDg the published inscriptions he will 
find it also at Jerablus (J. iiL 3) and si 
Merash ( lion-front 2), in neither esse, I tm 
sorry to say, accompanied by "the betd of t 
oo w.” 

As for the other symbol, Mr. Tyler would 
have done wisely to have waited for the 
publication of the seals which I have described 
in the Academy. He would then have learned, 
firstly, that it is not always associated with 
the triangle, and, secondly, that the "pair of 
divergent legs which clearly terminate in 
turned-up toes’’are creatures of the imagina¬ 
tion. It is trne that a pair of legs snch as Mr. 
Tyler speaks of does occur among the Hittite 
characters, but it bears no resemblance to 
the symbol in question. Perhaps, however, 
we cannot expect Mr. Tyler to be very accurate 
about Hittite hieroglyphs when we find him 
asserting that "Prof. Sayoe speaks of the 
Hittite symbol as being a symbol of life.” 
Where and when have I ever said snch s 
thing? A. H. Sayoe. 


DE. SOUTH AND A MAXIM OF ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

London: Nov. 14, 1881 . 

Mr. John Morley’s recent lecture on “ Aphor¬ 
isms ” reminds me that there is a curious 
identity, whioh I have never seen notioed, 
between a passage in Dr. South’s writings 
undone of Rochefoucauld’s maxims. Dr. John 
Owen, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, a renegade 
Anglican clergyman, opposed South’s admis¬ 
sion to the degree of Master of Arts ; and 
having learned that he continued to use the 
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i»rgy, threatened him with expulsion, saying 
“he could do no less in gratitude to his 
tglinesa the Protector, and his other friends, 
xo had thought him worthy of the dignities 
i then stood possessed of.” South replied, 
(latitude among friends is like credit among 
adeamen. It keeps business up and maintains 
e correspondence; and we pay not so much out 
a principle that we ought to discharge our 
>t>to, as to secure ourselves a place to be trusted 
lother time.” 

o w this clever retort is word for word identi- 
il with Maxim ocxxiii in Rochefoucauld : 

It est de la reoonnaisance comma de la bonne 
>i dee marchands; elle entretient le commerce; 
; nous ne payons pas parce qu’il est juste de 
ous acquitter, mais pour tiouver plus facilement 
ee gens qui nous pritent.” 

"Who was the thief ? The passage from South 
» quoted in the memoir prefixed to Bohn’s 
dition of his Sermons (1859), and must have 
eon .written before 1657 when he took his 
a aster’s degree. As far as I can make out, 
he first edition of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
vas published in 1665. Evan Daniel. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

ICotroAY, Nov. tt, 8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ Clauses 
affec ting the Stability ot Pigments," by Prot. A. H. 
Church. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “The Psychological Labora¬ 
tory at Lei prig,” by Prof. J. M. Oatteli. 

Xuscday. Nov. 9S. 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, 
‘ ‘Accidents in Mines," II.. by 8tr F. A. A L 

8. SO p.m. Anthropological: “ The Primitive 
Peat ot the Aryans,’’ by Canon Isaao Taylor. 

"WsiirarDAY, Nov. S3, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : “The 
Mercurial Air-Pump,” by Prof. Sylvasus P. 
Thompson. 

8p.m. Qeologioal: “A New Wealden Iguano- 
dont and other Dinosaurs,” by Mr R. Lydekker; 
“The Cae-Qwyn Cave." and “ The Drifts of North 
■Wales," by Prof. T. M’Kenny Hughes.” 

8 p.m. Mil roeooplcal: Uonvt-rsarione. 

Thursday, Not. S4.8 p.m. Royal Aoaiemy: “Trials 
of tbe Permanency of Pigments,'’ by Prof. A. H. 
Chnroh. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Some Instru¬ 
ments for tbe Measurement of Electromotive Force 
and Eleotral Power,” by Dr. J. A. Fleming and Mr. 
O. H. Qimlngham; “Portable Voltmeters for Mea¬ 
suring Alternating Potential Differences,” by Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton and Pruf. John Perry. 

Satuaday, Nov. Sfl, 8 p.m. Pbysloal: “The Analogies 
of Influence Machines and Dynamos,” by Prof. 8. P. 
Thomson; “ Effect produoed on tbe Thermo- 
eleotrloal Properties ot Iron when under Stress or 
Strain by miring tbe Temperature to Bright Red,' 
by Mr. H. Tomlinson: “Opttosl Properties of 
Phenyl-thlooardlmlde,” by Mr. H. E. Madan. 


SCIENCE. 

Ths Gospel according to Saint Matthew in 
Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 

Mercian Versions. A New Edition. By 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

B; the publication of the present volume 
Prof. Skeat has brought to its conclusion a 
work planned more than a half a century ago 
by the late J. M. Kemble. Polly fifty-four 
years (not fifty, as Prof. Skeat states on 
p. ix.) have now elapsed since Kemble first 
conceived the idea of printing in one volume 
all the existing MSS. of the West Saxon 
version of the Gospels, together with the two 
interlinear glosses preserved respectively is 
the Durham Book (or Lindisfarne MS.) and 
the Rush worth MS.—the former in the 
Northumbrian, the latter partly in the 
Mercian and partly in the Northumbrian 
dialect, and of thus making accessible in a 
compact form ali that is now extant of the 
earliest English renderings of the Gospels. 

In an anonymous pamphlet directed against 
Kemble, which appeared in March, 1885, 
under the title of The Anglo-Saxon Meteor, 
we find the earliest allusion to this projeot. 


In a letter there printed, dated Oxford, 
August 2, 1834, a certain “I. J.” writes: 

“ I am vexed to hear that through Kemble 
and his friends, or rather through the influenoe 
of Trinity College, the Pitt Press has been 
induoed to undertake the printing of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, loaded with aocents, quite at 
variance with the MSS. Can this rumour be 
true? ” 

The rumour was true. The project must 
have assumed a definite shape, and the execu¬ 
tion of it have been undertoken by the Pitt 
Press fully a year earlier. As an examina¬ 
tion of the records of the Press, kindly made 
by the secretary to the syndics, shows, the 
printing had been aotually commenced before 
the end of 1833, the first charge made by the 
compositors on account of this work being 
dated November 29, 1833. 

Some oause or other—the controversy in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1834 at once sug¬ 
gests itself—led to the suspension of the 
undertaking, and at the time of Kemble’s 
death in 1857 only about five-sixths of the 
first volume had actually been printed. This 
first volume, which contains St. Matthew, 
was completed a year later by the Rev. 
C. Hardwick. The task of editing the 
remaining three Gospels then devolved on 
Prof. Skeat, and they appeared in the years 
1871, 1874, and 1878. 

It needed but a very cursory examination 
of St. Matthew, as edited by Kemble and 
Hardwiok, to make it evident that the texts 
there given were altogether unreliable, and 
that they fell far short of the standard of 
accuracy attained to in the subsequent 
volumes. A new edition was generally felt 
to be necessary; and students of English have 
every reason to be grateful to Prof. Skeat for 
the scholarly and aocurate way in which he 
has performed his laborious task. Thanks to 
him we now possess a reliable edition of all 
the existing MSS. of the Old English Gospels. 

In his Preface Prof. Skeat enumerates 
some of the chief points of difference between 
his own and Kemble’s edition ; and to these 
we may add a few figures derived from a 
careful comparison of the two, which will 
serve to show how exceedingly inaccurate the 
latter was. According to the method of 
editing in vogue thirty years ago Kemble 
took no account whatever of the usage of 
the MSS. with regard to capitals, punctua¬ 
tion, contractions, the signs $ and >, &c-, in 
all which points Prof. Skeat has faithfully 
followed the MSS. But besides such devia¬ 
tions from the originals as these, the older 
edition was disfigured by many inaccuracies 
and misreadings, which greatly diminished 
its value for philological purposes. Decidedly 
the most unsatisfactory portion of the book 
was the Lindisfarne version, which, as one of 
our few specimens of Old Northumbrian, was 
the most important part of the work. The 
actual errors in the English gloss alone, 
without taking into account the numerous 
inaccuracies in the Latin text, do not fall far 
short of an average of one to every verse, 
yielding for the entire gospel (exclusive of 
the very incorrectly printed prefaces, &c.) a 
total of almost a thousand errors, which have 
been oorreoted in the new edition—a number 
more than sufficient to justify a reprint. The 
reproduction of the Rush worth gloss was 
slightly better than that of the lindisfarne 


version, and contained on an average only 
about half as many misreadings. In the 
West Saxon Corpus MS. and the twelfth- 
century Hatton MS. we found the fewest 
errors. In fact, it is obvious that greater oare 
was bestowed on this part of the work, 
which is decidedly more accurate than the 
rest, although far from being satisfactory. 

In his prefaces to Mark and Lake Prof. 
Skeat has shown that of the two twelfth- 
century MSS. the older, the Royal MS., was 
transcribed from the West Saxon MS. now in 
the Bodleian; and that the slightly younger 
Hatton MS. was, in its torn, copied from the 
Royal MS. He also pointed oat the locality 
of the latter, which, according to Wanley, 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury. But he has omitted 
to call attention to the interesting fact that, 
as was shown by Reimann {Die Sprache dor 
mittelkcntisohen JEvangeUon, Berlin, 1883), 
both these MSS., the Hatton as well as the 
Royal, are, on the evidence of the language, 
the work of Kentish scribes; and that, in the 
points in which they differ from their West 
Saxon original, they exhibit the peculiarities 
of the Kentish dialect. They are, in fact, 
Kentish transcripts of a West Saxon original, 
and are of great importance as specimens of 
the speech of Kent in the twelfth century. 

A. S. Napier. 


DR. SWEET'S LECTURES ON PHONETICS. 
Dr. Hknrt Sweet gave the first of his series 
ot lectures on “ Phonetics ” at Oxford in the 
Taylorian Institute on November 3. He pointed 
oat that all study of phonetics must be based 
on a practical command of the elementary 
sounds, which, again, most be based on the 
learner’s own vernacular sounds. The first 
stage is to recognise and isolate the separate 
sounds; the second is to analyse their forma¬ 
tion ; the third is to deduce new sounds from 
those already familiar. He then gave an ac¬ 
count of the organs of speech, with exercises to 
develop the learner’s command of their actions. 

In his second lecture he explained the prin¬ 
ciples of the Visible Speeoh alphabet, explained 
the vowel positions, and gave examples of 
whispered and breathed vowels from French, 
Russian, Portuguese, and other languages. 

In his third lecture, Dr. Sweet described the 
nine fundamental vowelpositions, drawing them 
on the blackboard. He explained the dis¬ 
tinction between narrow and wide rowels, as in 
the French and English sound of short t, and 
then pronouooed the thirty-six elementary 
vowels, with examples from a variety of 
languages, concluding with an aooonnt of the 
aoonstic qualities of vowels, showing that a 
classification of the vowels by pitch was im¬ 
practicable, this test being too delicate. 

In his fourth lecture Dr. Sweet gave an ao¬ 
oonnt of the nasal vowels, drawing his illustra¬ 
tions from Portuguese and French, and of 
vowels modified by raising the point of the 
tongue, each as may be heard in the dialects of 
the West of England. He then went over the 
front vowels, dwelling especially on the inter¬ 
mediate and abnormally rounded vowels, and, 
finally, went through the chief elementary 
consonants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HITTITE8. 

Plymouth: Nov. 11,18:7. 

Your insertion of my letter of October 3 
encourages me to inform yon of the progress 
of my studies of the Hittite language since the 
publication of Altaic Hieroglyphs. 
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It is very desirable lor a student to receive 
the criticism of scholars and to avoid contro¬ 
versy while awaiting their advice ; and I have 
to thank Canon Taylor, M. G. Bertin, Mr. 
Pinches, and Prof. Sayoe, for much valuable 
guidance during the last six months, especially 
in pointing out reliable sources of information. 

I have now succeeded in verifying my results 
by comparative study of living Tartar 
languages; and, although I am supported by 
Lenormant and Delitzaoh and by our best 
Akkadian scholar in England as to the impor¬ 
tant words on the bilingual, the existence of 
which Prof. Sayce denies, it now becomes a matter 
of comparative indifference whether these words 
are known in Akkadian or not. I have further 
extended to some forty cases my comparisons of 
Hit'ite with Egyptian and Cuneiform, and have 
increased my Cypriote comparisons from 
twenty-one to about sixty. I find that the 
comparison with the Egyptian and Cuneiform 
stops short at the piotonal, and does not extend 
to the ideographic stage, although the sounds 
are often the same; thus agreeing with the 
previous determinations of M. G. Bertin, as to 
the general relationship of these systems. 
Since Canon Taylor (and I believe, other scholars 
also) now admit the Hittites to have been 
Tartars, it is clear that my principles must be 
correot, however, open to criticism the details 
may prove. The affinities of Akkadian to 
Medio were long since determined by Lenor¬ 
mant, who holds that the Medic is nearer to 
the Turko-Tartaric than to the Finnic 
languages—a conclusion at which I also arrive 
by studying 800 Akkadian words, and especially 
the numerals, which are usually regarded as of 
special philological importance. From the 
Egyptian texts of Raineses II. and Thothmes 
III., I have recovered about seventy Hittite 
words—forty geographical and thirty personal— 
verifying their meaning by comparison with 
Turko-Tartar, Turkish and Finnic, or Ugric 
words. 

My researches have also a bearing on the 
history of the alphabet. 

This work is now in course of preparation, 
though delayed by my duties on the Ordnance 
Survey. I venture to think it will leave little 
ground for hesitation as to the general correct¬ 
ness of my results. C. R. Conder. 


THE OLD-IBI8H GLOSSES AT WURZBURG AND 
CARL8RUHE. 

London: Nov. IS, 1887. 

I believe that all the members of the Philo¬ 
logical Societies of London and Cambridge, 
for which I have lately edited these glosses, 
regularly read the Academy. Will you, there¬ 
fore, allow me to ask, by means of your journal, 
those gentlemen, as well as all other possessors 
of my edition, to make the following correc¬ 
tions in their respective copies: 

P. 17, 1. 1 of gloss, for I0 , read 8 . 

P. 23, gl. 4 d 26, read Seen taniccside. 

P. 28, gl. 5 c 19, the scribe’s “ (o)pperabatur ” 
is a blunder of his for “ ofiferebatur, “ operie- 
batur,” or “ oppeiiebatur ”—probably for the 
first. 

P. 37, gl. 7 a 14, read tsin Iudeam. 

P. 173, gl. 29 d 9, for occur, read afc[ui]ur 
(Ascoli). 

P. 239,1. 12, for What, read that qiiod fucit 
alius is. 

P. 243, 11. 3, 4, for excess established itself, 
read it was completely established. 

P. 247, 1. 20, for It, read us ( 6nni , usually 
danni, “ a nobis ”). 

P. 249, 11. 32, 33, for besides He came not of 
necessity, read it is not necessary: besides He 
hath come. 

P. 250,1. 23, for believed, read would believe. 

P. 252, 11. 26, 27, for he . . . deservingness, 
read to boast of his deservingness helpeth no 
one there. 


P. 252, 1. 35, for disposition read hidden 
meaning. 

P. 261, 1. 21, for of, read to. 

P. 273,1. 2, for they, read ye. 

P. 277, 1. 13, for from which I deem it 
desirable, nad Since I have a desire. 

P. 281,1. 24, for His own body which receives 
every seed, read its own body which every seed 
receives. 

P. 316, 11. 22, 25, 26, for “ He,” “ His,” 
“ Him,” read he, his, him (the allusion being 
to Antichrist). 

P. 328, 1. 91, f,r no . . . read no pleasure 
(lit. desire). 

P. 332,1. 7, for utter, read follow. 

P. 343, 1. 6, read motus. 

For most of the above corrections I am in¬ 
debted to the Rev. Thomas Olden. Prof, 
d’Arbois de Jubainville has referred me to the 
following passage in Dom Calmet’s commentary 
on 2 Thess. ii. 7, which to some extent explains 
the gloss in the Wurzburg Codex Paulinus, 
26 a 12 (p. 150 of my edition): 

“ D’autres en plus grand nombre & mienx fondez, 
ont cru qua lea berdtiques sont des Auta-Chrtsts, 
qu'ils sont des suppots. Sc des mlnistres de cet 
homme de peebe, que commencent des-a-present 
U mystire d'iniquite dans l’Eglise de Jbsus-Ohrist, 
par les erreurs qu’ils y repandent, par le i caudal e 
qu'ils y causent, par l’apostasie de ptusieurs, qu’ils 
attirent dans leur parti. Les Pfires appellant oom- 
munement les h£i4tiquea pricurssurs it VAnt*- 
Christ." 

Whitley Stores. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The course of lectures on “ Heredity and 
Nurture,” proposed to be given at the South 
Kensington Museum by Mr. Francis Galton, 
on behalf of the Anthopological Institute, has 
oeen unavoidably postponed 

Dr. A. W. Hofmann," of Berlin, who was for 
many years lecturer on Chemistry at the Royal 
School of Mines in this country, will complete 
the seventieth year of his age on April 8, 1888. 
The Council of the German Chemical Society 
have united with the representative chemists of 
other countries in organising a scheme for an 
international testimonial, to be presented to 
Prof. Hofmann on that occasion. A committee 
for the United Kingdom has been formed, with 
Sir F. Abel as chairman, and Mr. J. Spiller as 
hon. secretary. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The current part of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Trubner), whioh has 
appeared with commendable punctuality, con¬ 
tains papers by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
Dr. J. W. Redhouse, Mr. Frederic Pincott, Mr. 
G. Bertin, and Mr. Theo G. Pinches, besides 
the “ Notes of the Quarter” which have now 
become such a valuable feature. We also have 
here printed for the first time the report of a 
committee of the society appointed last year to 
consider the best means for the promotion of 
Oriental studies in England, and for rendering 
the work of the sooiety more popular. Under 
the first head, the committee recommend that 
letters be addressed to the University of Ox¬ 
ford, suggesting the carrying out of the 
scheme proposed in 1877 for advancing the 
study of Arabic, Syriac, Persian, and Aethiopic, 
and of the languages and antiquities of Assyria 
and Egypt; and to the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, urging the setting apart of fellow¬ 
ships for Oriental scholars, and of scholarships 
and exhibitions for promising students. 
Under the second head, the recommendations 
of the committee include the institution by the 
sooiety of conversaziones, at which Orientalists 
of eminence should be invited to deliver 
popular lectures ; and the foundation of a gold 


medal to be awarded annually by the so* 
in recognition of recent services in Oria 
research. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oambbidob Philological Socibit.— [TkstrsJ^ 
Oct. 10.) 

Da. Jackson, President, in the chair.—ij 
President read a paper on “ Some Passages i 
the Ntcomachetsn Ethics" of which the following*. 
an abstract.—i. 6 § 1 = 1096 a 16, ipfscr yip Ana 
QlAoty Sirin' wporifiav Tijr lAtSfiv. The though! 
which this phrase has made familiar seems to hart 
been a traditional commonplace of the TVetoda 
school, descending perhaps from Socrates hioutif 
and at any rate recalling his teaching. Compta 
(betides Aristotle, Metaphysics A 8. 1073 b It 
Plato, Charmidts 166 d ; Republic 595 c, 607 d; 
Phasdo 91 c; Phikbus 14 b; Sophist 246 i>.—i. 'i 
7, 8 = 1097 b 15, rotoiroySI r)jr evSaiptrlew olipA I 
slvei. In Si stdvrtsy alptTsrrdnfy pit avrs^cBpauptrifs. 
Both here, and in vii. 13 § 2 -1153 b 9, hut Si iai 
hraynaicr . . . cupsTssTi-rtpi elrcu, the sense menu ts 
demand the substitution of alptrirsmu fat alpmr- 
T&Tr)v.— ii. 7 } 1 = 1107 a 29, is yip rsls Ttyl sit 

upi(tts Ahyots ol ply KoBlAov tttrirtpol tisir, si f 7*1 
pipovt ItAriBtvdrtpoi. The editera almost without 
exception prefer Ktyistpot, the reading of O and 
the Latin version, to Kourbrspot, the reading of 
K b L b M b . What Is wanted is, however, not un¬ 
qualified praise of ol M pipovt Alyoi and unqualified 
condemnation of ol koBIAov, but auch a recognition 
of the merits of both as will justify the application 
of the general statement to particular instances. 
This consideration seems to me decisive ia favour 
of Koivirspoi .— ii. 7 } 14=1108 a 31, i yip alSir 
hpsrii ply ovk tony, traiyssrai hi ml 4 aiSrputr. 

Williams translates—‘‘Shame, for instunce,is not 
a virtue, and yet he who shows a proper shame u 
praised ”; and to all appearance the commentators, 
with the one exception of the paraphrast, interpret 
in this way. But, (1) when the sentence is thus 
read, punctuated, and understood, the sal which 
stands before 6 alhlipuy is absolutely meat: ingles. 
And, (2) the implication that situs ts not piaised- 
wbich implication is the sole justification of the 
anacoluthic introduction of a new subject—is 
unknown, not only to the paraphrast, who writes 
t Ay Iwatyovplyuy SI itrriy • b yip alSfipuy Iraiyttsm, 
but also to Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who in his 
ivoplat teal Abatis, iv. 21 = p. 270 Spengel, plainly 
affirms that Aristotle in this place alleged alUs to 
be praiseworthy: iAA* lust ply Irturtriy ovri rdffos 
three, ivr oSfla SI ktA. Hence, we should ebber 
read n y bp alSks Iptrlj ply ovk tony, Iwatytirat Si' 
< IsraiysTrai SI > pal 6 alSlipuy, or, at any rate, place 
a comma after bnuvttTcu SI, and mentally supply 
IsuiyeTrat with the three concluding words —r. 7 
§ 1 = 1134 b 21, otoy rb pyas AvrpovoBat, 1) rl dya 
Bitty lAAlt pi) $ bo wpi&ara. In my edition of book s. 
I expressed a doubt about the words Aaa4 pv Sit 
wplgaTa. It seemed to me that, In contrasting the 
sacrifice prescribed with the sacrifice not pre¬ 
scribed, the author would oppose, not alya to 
Sio wplPcera, but aTyas to lrplPtrra, or play alya to 
too wplgara. Why should the sscrifice which was 
not prescribed be more precisely defined than that 
which waa prescribed? I observe, however, that 
Aristophanes, in the Birds, 1625, wpoPirotr Svoir 
Ttpl/y byolatt ry Sty, makes the sacrifioe of Sio 
t flpara typical. It would appear then that, in the 
passage before us, a sacrifice prescribed, in some 
special case, is contrasted with the sacrifice which 
was customary and familiar.—vi. 5 $§ 4,6= 1140 b 4 
and 20, Atlrtrat Spa abriir [sc. rV Qpirspnv] drat 
l’(iy hAstBi) ptrit Alyov TpaKTt/crjy Ttpl id 4*9 piny 
hyaBh mi aofcet. . . . Has' brlytat r))r tppirnair ![tr 
dyal ptrbt Alyov hAs)Brj stsp 1 r4 4r9p«l»im 4yci84 rpax- 
Totlir. In spite of the etymology in § 8, it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Eudemus ever spoke of a ffu 
as 4 at|8^s. Now, in § 6, M b , the Latin version, 
and Euctratiua, read, not 4aij95, but ItAifiovs. In 
§ 4, however, I1SS., version, and scholiast agree 
in giving 4aij9?. Under these ciroumstanoee it is 
worth while to point out that Alexander Apbrodo- 
siensis, who, ou Metaphysics 981 b 25, Bonitz 7, 
27 • 8, 5, has a series of careful quotations from the 
early chapters of this book, reads, in § 4, per' 
oAtjOoCs Alyov TpaKTiKljy rtp\ ret byBptiwtf ItyuBi tl ted 
KttKtl. 
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{Thursday, Nov. S.) 

Da. Fhiwbll read a paper on Oaeear ( 8 . &., It. 1T)» 
and showed a model of one aet of piles (namely, 
one pair of upper piles, and one pair of lower piles) 
with the superincumbent beam or beams. The 
fibulae were four stout pieces of wood about six feet 
long fastened across the horisontalbeam, one under 
each end of the beam, and the two others above 
the beam at such a distance from each end that, 
when the underneath aross-pieces rested on the 
piles, the piles pressed upon the cross-pieces above 
the beam. There were no other fastenings con¬ 
necting the piles with the cross-beam. The effect 
of the stream on this construction, the firmness of 
which depended on the attachment of the four 
cross-piaoes to the horizontal beam, was to press 
the cross-pieces at the upper end and the top 
cross-piece at the lower end more tightly against 
the beam, while if the upper pile were pushed 
forward the lower cross-pieces would slip down the 
lower piles and compensate by this re-adjustment 
fcr the yielding. The pressure of the wooden 
surfaces on each other would cause sufficient de¬ 
pression of the parts in contact to hold together at 
their proper distance the two piles of each pair. 
The reader thought that not more than one set of 
tout piles was mentioned by Caesar until the 
words Asm directa materia iniecta where the pronoun 
haee meant the several sets of four piles with their 
superincumbent beams; he therefore observed 
upon the plural bipedalibue trabibue, which seemed 
to mean beams making up a breadth of two feet. 
The tublioae at the lower side of the bridge 
could not be sloping piles, as the language of 
Cueear proved; bnt were uptight bearne arranged 
oblique, at an angle with the direction of the 
stream. The phrase pro ariete suggested that the 
arias of a bridge was the projecting base of a 
pier which met the force of the stream. As the 
immobility of the whole structure ultimately 
depended on the Immobility of the top of the 
lower pair of piles, the tublioae were added to 
prevent these piles being forced towards the 
vertical ever so little. In the discussion Dr. 
Fennell accepted the president’s suggestion that 
j cum omni opera eoniunetie merely meant that the 
tublioae were placed close to each pair of the lower 
j piles. 

i ' ” 

i Philological Socibty.— {Friday, November 4 .) 

:i Da. It. F. Wbymouth, in the ohair. — Prof. 
W. W. Skeat read a paper on “ Some English 
Etymologies.” The word “ bat ” has been found 
in Anglo-Saxon in the form halt; see Engl. 
Studiau, xi. 65. “Cozier,” a cobbler (“Twelfth 
Eight ”), is the Old-French coutere, eoueoor (Gode- 
froy), from the stem of ooue-u, p. p. of eoudre, “ to 
sew.” “ Out ” may be Scandinavian; compareOld- 
Swedish kotta, Swedish dialect kuta, “ to cut.” On 
“ decoy,” see the article by 0. Stoffel, in Engl. 
Sludien, x. 181. He thinks the prefix do may be the 
Dutch article, and shows that koot “ a cage,” is a 
true Dutch word. “ Dismal ” appears first in the 
1 phrase “in the dismal,” later “in the dismal 
days,” meaning at an unlucky season; I resolve it 
■ into the Old-French nom. pi. die mal, i.e., dies 
1 ntali ; the old etymology from diet malut is, after 
( all, not far wrong. With “dog” compare the 
1 place-name “ Doggithom,” i.e., “ dog-thorn,” in a 
t charter dated 960; Birch, dart. Anglo-Saxon., ill. 
t 113. “Dowle” (in “The Tempest”) is a down- 
t feather of a bird, from the Old-French douille, 
< doulle, doille “soft,” “pliant,”Latin duetilis; com¬ 
pare French douillet “ downy.” It occurs in 
Middle-English in “ The Ploughman’s Tale,” near 
f the end. “ Earnest ” a pledge, Middle-English 
I emoe, also appears as Middle-English erlet, arlee ; for 
) the etymology see “Arles” in Murray. “Entioe” 

is from Old-French entider, answering to Low 
) Latin *in-titiare “ to set a fire-brand to,” from 

, Latin titio; tee “Attice” in Murray. “ Feon ” 

,i or “Pheon,” a broad arrow-head, is Mlddle- 
y English fern. Old-French foono, the same as Old- 
French foine an “ eel-spear. The same Old-French 
( foine (In Godefroy) accounts for Middle-English 
6 foinen, “to thrust,” as if with such a spear. The 
. Middle-English foinen is also spelt fexonen and 
‘1 funen. In “ flotsom ” and “ jetsom ” the suffix is 
\ French; the old forms are “ flotson ” and “ gete- 
5 son,” in the Black-Book of the Admiralty, i. 82, 
, 96,170, answering to Low-Latin m Jluetationem, and 

j Latin iaetationem, respectively. Gorce ” a wear 


(a law-term), is from Old-French gort, Latin aco. 
gurgitem ; see gour in Litixe. “ Horse-courser ” 
was formerly “ horse-coser” ; compare Middle- 
English cotyr “ glossing," Latin mango, in Wright’s 
Vocabularies ; the Anglo-French eoeeour occurs as 
eatly as 1310 ; and eoee, eoee “ to barter,” occurs 
in Scotch. “ Oossour ” is from the Latin eoeiator 
“ a broker” (Lewis and Short). With “larboard ” 
compare Middle High-German lore, lire, luro, the 
left hand or side ; and French ouree, short for 
lottrto, in Ootgrave. “ Obsidian ” is a mistake for 
obtian-, see Lewis and Short. “Pail” Is the 
Anglo-Saxon peegcl ; see Anglia, viii. 450; Engl. 
Sludien, x. 180. “Pamphlet” appears as “pam- 
fllet” in Oocleve; also as “paunflet,” probably 
from the Italian Pamjllo, Panfile a personal name. 
“Parget” is Middle-English perjette ; Low-Latin 
periaetare, which has been found and would give a 
French • parjeter. In the phrase “ go to pot,” the 
pot meant is the oooking-pot, as was shown. 
"Purse” appears ae Anglo-Saxon pure, Engl. 
Sludien, xi. 65; from Latin bursa, not from French 
bourn. “ RlVelled ” is Anglo-Saxon rifolede 
“wrinkled”; same referenoe. “Bouse,” to 
plunge down upon, as a hawk, is a term of 
falconry; it was originally “ source,” properly 
used only of the hawk’s upward rush. It is the 
same word as “ source,” and distinct from 
“souse,” to pickle. “Staniel” is Anglo-Saxon 
eian-gella, lit. “yeller from the rook” ; see Sweet, 
Old English Texts. “ Steward ” is Anglo-Saxon 
stigxoeard, a form now found—viz., in Birch, Cart. 
Saxon, ill. 75. The bird ” whimbrel ” has its name 
from “ whimming ” or “ whining ” ; the b is 
excrescent, the or is frequentative, and the el 
agential.—In the discussion, Mr. H. Wedgwood, 
while agreeing that “ decoy ” was from the Dutch 
kooi, dissented from the view that do represented 
the Dutch article. The word as first adopted in 
English was koye, and the prefix do was probably a 
later English addition. He would regard “ decoy” 
as a reduction of “ duck-koye.”—-Dr. Fumivall 
urged the members to undertake more systematic 
reading and collection of extracts for the Philo¬ 
logical Society’s dictionary. There was a great 
need of early quotations, especially in the arts and 
technical subjeots. 

Abistoibliaw Socibty.—( Monday, November 7.) 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair. The president delivered the annual address, 
on “ The Unseen World.” The subject of the 
unseen world contains those questions which are 
usually called metaphysical, on the erroneous 
understanding that metap'~yaic means ontology, 
the supposed scienoe of absolute causes. But these 
questions really belong to the last and most 
dependent rubrio of analytioat philosophy—its 
constructive branch, which oontains deductions 
from the analyses of the preceding rubrics. Both 
the speculative and the practicalimesof enquiry 
are pre-suppoeed, and their results must be united, 
in order to gain a true conception of what lias 
beyond the reach of positive knowledge verifiable 
by observation, which Beyond, is the thing meant 
by the unseen world. Speculative knowledge alone 
tells us nothing of the content of the unseen 
world. Two things only it tells us: first, that 
the universe is infinite, that is, cannot by any 
possibility be conceived either as indefinite or as 
finite, but that a finite universe, however indefinite 
the limits of its known position may be, is an 
unthinkable contradiction ; secondly, that the 
known portion of tha universe, beiug finite, though 
its precise limit is unknown, must be conceived as 
conditioned upon the existence of parts beyond it, 
parts belonging to the unseen. We know, there¬ 
fore, that there is some real and really 
operative agency, which conditions the exist¬ 
ence of the visible world. Here it is that 
practical knowledge oomee in to tell ns in what 
way we must conceive the nature or oontent of this 
unseen but real condition. Man is a material and 
dependent being. The only positively conceivable 
or positively verifiable real condition in the seen 
world is matter. With this all causation in the 
seen world begins, with this all our knowledge of 
oausatian in the seen world ends. What, then, is the 
oharaoter of the action of matter in its highest 
known development, that is to say, in the human 
oerebral system ? We know it solely by the conscious 
action, and the conscious purposes or ends of 


action, which depend upon its functioning. A true 
conception of elhie, a true knowledge of the 
criteria which guide conscious choice between 
alternatives, will, therefore, be of the utmost im¬ 
portance in showing us the real character of that 
material agency, which springs from hidden causes 
beyond matter a parte ante, which issues iu hidden 
effects beyond matter a parte poet, and of which 
we ourselves are the conscious vehicles or agents. 
The key to ethic lies in distinguishing between 
feelings which are desirable or n&desirabte as 
states of consciousness simply, and feelings whloh 
are desirable or undesirable from the degree of 
pleasure or pain which they give to the individual 
experiencing them. Kind Si desirability or the 
reverse is perceived in common by all men; degree 
of the same is peculiar to individuals. It is only 
the former class of feelings which are de jure an 
opposed to defaeto ; it is only the desirable among 
this class which are dejure as opposed to de injuria. 
The difference in feeling whioh is expressed by this 
distinction is the source of the peculiar character 
attacking to the conceptions of right and wrong, 
moral good and moral evil, as opposed to the pru¬ 
dential and the compulsory. These conceptions 
plainly enter into the idea which we form of the 
unseen agency in the universe; and together with 
those feelings and qualities whioh, under their 
guidanoe, man has oome to prize the most highly, 
such, for instance as justice and love, all of whioh 
are known as feeliogs and qualities belonging to 
persons or conscious agents, are our only means of 
hying hold in thought upon the real character or 
nature of the Unseen Power. It follows that our 
only idea of the natnre, as distinguished from the 
existenoe, of that Unseen Power is derived from a 
practical and not a speculative souroe. We have 
no speculative guarantee for Our belief that the 
Unseen and Infinite Power is such as we must con¬ 
ceive it to be from the nature of our own conscious 
action. At the same time, there is no specnla- 
tive ground for the negative of that belief. Oar 
knowledge of it is not demonstration, but faith. In 
othe words, we have demonstration that faith, in 
the religions sense, is reasonable, although, and 
partly because, we have no demonstration ot the 
objects to which that faith is directed. Faith in 
the Unseen and Infinite Power is therefore the con¬ 
clusion to which we are led as the final result of 
philosophy. 

FINE ART. 

Pictures from Holland: Drawn with Pen and 

Pencil. By fiiohard Lovett. (The Religious 

Tract Society.) 

Mb. Lovett does well to recommend a visit 
to Holland. In spite of the dearness of its 
best hotels and the badness of its Worst it 
has so many natural and artistic charms, 
sneh a richness of historical interest, such 
wonders of engineering skill, so mnch natural 
individuality in its people, that he must be 
hard to please who does not enjoy his first 
visit and does not wish to renew it. Mr. 
Lovett has done his best to present to his 
readers as perfect a picture of the oonntry as 
something over two hundred pages can afford. 
The book is a collection of engravings accom¬ 
panied by an account of the most interesting 
parts of the country. This aooount is partly 
narrative of the author’s own experience, 
partly intelligent compilation from other 
sources of information; and it reminds ns, as a 
whole, of one of those “ moving panoramas,” 
whioh, with the aid of a well-instructed 
lecturer, did so much to amuse and instruct 
our youth. 

After some general remarks about Holland 
and the Hollanders, Mr. Lovett begins his 
real work with Amsterdam. About five-and- 
twonty piotures illustrate this “ Venice of the 
North.” We see Montalbans Town, and St. 
Anthony’s Gate, the Weeper’s Tower and the 
palace, undertakers and servant girls, charity 
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girls and diamond cutters, Rembrandt and 
the Rake of Alva; and we learn something 
of the Ram and the Grachten, of Bossn (the 
admiral) and Van Campen (the architect), of 
the Orphanage in the Kalverstraat and the 
pictures in the Rijks Museum, of the Tondels 
Park and the Zoological Museum. 

The next chapter is devoted to a trip to 
Marken via Edam and Volendam; and it is 
one of the most interesting in the book, as it 
contains the nearest approach to personal 
adventure. It is also charmingly illustrated 
with piotures of the fine men and women of 
Marken in their curious oostumes, of Volen- 
damers and the Islanders of IJrk. Some of 
these we have seen before; but Mr. Lovett’s 
skating trip from Kwadijk to Monniokendam, 
and thence to Purmerend, is a novelty. The 
latter part of the excursion is thus described: 

“ So quiet and old world was the place [Mon* 
nickendam] in appearance that we almost 
expected to see the monks from whom the 
town took its name, ' the town or dam of the 
monks,’ appear from the churoh. Hardly a 
human being was in view, and a welcome sense 
of peace and rest stole over us as we looked 
out on the fair scene. The peal of bells—for 
this, like almost every tower in Holland, was 
well furnished in this respect—broke in upon 
our meditations, warning us that the day was 
passing. We had to catch a boat in the far¬ 
away distance, and we were not absolutely 
oertain of our road. In a few minutes we 
were out of the town, and at the first con¬ 
venient spot betook ourselves again to our 
skates. Our experience can easily be imagined. 
Suppose, for example, that over a moderately 
flat English landscape all the hedges ana 
fences were replaced by lanes of water, varying 
from six to five-and-twenty feet in width, sup¬ 
pose these all frozen smooth and hard, and the 
journey to be undertaken from six to ten miles 
in length, and you have our trip from Mon- 
nickendam to Purmerend. Probably we did 
not follow the most direct route. Now and 
then we had to risk the passage of a wide canal; 
occasionally a stretch of road or grass inter¬ 
vened, too short to warrant taking off our 
skates, but quite long enough to convince us 
that it is pleasanter to skate 500 yards than to 
walk fifty on the narrow steel. Nevertheless, 
we had a splendid afternoon, and reached 
Purmerend in good time for the boat.” 

And now we must leave the reader to per¬ 
form by himself the rest of the journeys—to 
Alkmaar and Hoorn, to Leyden and Haarlem, 
to Rort and Bergen-op-Zoom. At all these 
places and many more, he will find much to 
amuse and interest; and if he never goes to 
Holland he will, with Mr. Lovett’s help, be 
able to form a pretty good notion of what it 
is like. 

In conclusion we would point out that 
the title-page of this useful and pleasant 
book is, perhaps, likely to mislead. The 
pictures drawn by pen are Mr. Lovett’s; but 
the illustrations include reproductions of pic¬ 
tures—ancient and modern—by other hands, 
and some of the architectural scenes appear 
to have been taken from photographs. Mixed 
up with these miscellaneous cuts are some 
facsimiles of bright little sketches taken 
evidently, with pure and dexterous touch, 
from nature direct. Perhaps we are not 
wrong in attributing these to Mr. Lovett; but 
they are unsigned, and it is not our fault if 
we are unable to give to the author his fair 
meed of praise as an artist. 

Cosko Mokkhousi. 


PAINTER ETCHERS. 

The Society of Painter Etchers, whioh does 
not every year hold an exhibition in London, 
invites us this autumn to see a considerable 
collection of work in a large but not well- 
lighted room in New Bond Street. It is there 
found that the society is itself more compre¬ 
hensive than its name, for some of the most 
interesting things which it exhibits this year 
are not etchings at all, but mezzotints; and 
even line-engraving, so long as it is original 
line engraving, and not the labour of the 
copyist, may find a place—the only place it 
does find is that accorded to Mr. Sherborn’s 
exquisitely designed book-plates. These book 
plates are for the libraries of Lord Bath, Mr. 
Anderson Bose, and Mr. Thibaudeau. They 
alone represent original line-engraving, and 
they witness to Mr. Sherborn’s taste in orna¬ 
ment and to his fine dexterity. 

There are a fair number of original mezzo¬ 
tints, and one is glad to see them. It seems, 
indeed, that it is in that particular field that 
original engraving, by the most artistic men, is 
likely to be cultivated; that is, perhaps, to be 
the new fashion. And mezzotint, it is evident, 
calls into play quite other faculties than those 
which can best be exercised in etching—it is 
adapted for other effects. Shall we be pardoned 
for reminding its practitioners, however, sinee 
our sympathies with it are at least sincere, 
that in the great days of its production it was 
used hardly at all as a vehicle for original 
labour? It was recognised by all the great 
men—by those who preceded as well as those 
who followed McArdell, Baphael Smith, and 
Valentine Green—as curiously fitted to repro¬ 
duce the effeots of many a famous painter in 
oil; as capable of suggesting, in a way that 
line-engraving never attempted to do, a 
painters touch, his very brush-work; as ren¬ 
dering textures—perhaps not so much the 
textures of natural things, the field, the tree, 
the river—but the textures of artificial things, 
cut jewels, and satins, muslins, figured silks, 
velvets, and braids, in a way that etching 
cannot cope with. There is no harm 
whatever in the application of the method to 
original art, but let it be understood that the 
application is comparatively a fresh one. And 
let it be recognised, too, that only to a certain 
range of subjects will the method lend itself. 
It may lend itself to original portraiture; it 
may lend itself to a certain order of landscape. 
At the “ Painter Etchers,” among other things, 
there is a portrait, nicely wrought, by Mr. 
Gerald Bobinson, of Mr. Seymour Haden— 
friend and supporter of etching and mezzotint 
alike; and there are some striking landscapes 
of showery and windy weather by Mr. Finnic. 
Other good works there are, too, which the 
visitor may discover. 

Though the etchings proper still form the 
bulk of the show, some of them, it must be 
confessed, are either more or less slight and 
oommonplace efforts upon familiar lines, or— 
what is worse—instances of the laborious mis¬ 
application of the methods of this art. If an 
etching betrays no new individuality—has 
neither character in its conception nor curious 
skill in its technique —it can hardly ask to be 
singled out for praise, however wholesome be 
its methods, however righteous its manner. But 
all individuality is not to be denied to Mr. 
Sickert and Mr. Toovey because these artists 
have obviously profited especially by an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of Mr. Whistler’s work. And 
in the same way Mr. Frank Short and Mr. 
Strang need not be deprived of commendation 
because in several of the plates of the one there 
seems a trace of the inspiration of Mr. Seymour 
Haden, and in the Pilgrim's Progress of the 
other more than a trace of the inspiration of 
M. Legros, and of those old masters of draughts¬ 
manship whose work M. Legros has himself 


felt so profoundly. Indeed, Mr. StckeHfl 
plates and Mr. Toovey’s, Mr. Short’s and lb 
Strang’s, are quite among the most interestinj 
in the gallery. Then there are Mr. Peres 
Thomas’s and Mr. May’s, Mr. Watson’s sol 
Mr. Pennell's, in the good method likewise: 
not one of them charging the art with the task 
of conveying what other arts may convey witk 
greater effect—all of them using the art withia 
the lines proper to it—and doing this, I fear, at 
some loss of popularity, which is bestowed too 
seldom on the happy record of impression, too 
often on the effort of paraded and wholly ob¬ 
vious labour. 


Frederick Wkdmork. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CLEPSYDRAS IN EGYPT. 

Bandrldge, near St. Albans : Nov. S, 19*. 

In a passing visit to Tell El Yahudlyeh in 
the middle of last May, I bought for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund a fragment of a large basalt 
vessel, with a scene sculptured on the outside 
of a king offering to the god Khonsu. The 
word unnut, “ hours,” remained of a line of 
inscription round the edge. The rojai 
cartouches accompanying the scene vert 
unfortunately left blank. Inside a series of 
silver (?) pins were let into the stone at regulsr 
intervals from near the edge downwards. Tbit 
strongly suggested the notion of a clepsydra. 

The fragment was detained in Egypt a long 
time; but since its arrival I have found that it 
actually fits another piece that has long been in 
the British Museum, and my guess is entirely 
confirmed. 

In the Egyptian southern gallery there are 
portions of two of these vessels jabelled by 
Dr. Birch “ olepsydra or calendar." One of 
them has a long history, and was published 
by Dr. Birch, in 1850, in the Archaeological 
Journal. He then came to the conclusion that 
it was a mere calendar, not a clepsydra. 

The other was obtained years ago in two 
parts which fit together—one of them ooming 
direct from Tell El Yahudiyeh, the other bom 
the Arabs of Saqqarah. This is tbe one to 
which the new fragment belongs. Some of the 
cartouches are fortunately filled in with the name 
of Alexander the Great. The inscription near 
the base is explanatory ” . , . the rising (?) 
of the stars is shown upon it even when their 
shining is not visible, m order that none of 
the times appointed for holy rites may be 
violated. . . .” It was therefore a time¬ 
keeper for the temple. 

The inner side of this specimen cannot be 
easily reached. The other specimen has the 
name of Philip Arrhidaeus. On the inside are 
two scale marks, each of twelve pins, ending in 
the symbols of life and purity. Dr. Birch 
seems to have been puzzled by the two scales 
being of unequal length; but, as a matter of 
fact, there must have been in the complete 
vessel twelve such scales, one for each month, 
corresponding to the twelve deities figured in 
compartments on the outside. Thus, the vary¬ 
ing hours of the day throughout the year oould 
be ascertained with considerable accuracy. 
Opposite scales served for day and night, the 
average night of the sixth month, for instanoe, 
being of the same length as the average day of 
the twelfth month. Allowing four inches 
between the scales, the diameter of the vessel 
would be roughly sixteen inches. 

The pressure of the water would cause a 
more rapid flow when the clepsydra was full 
than when it was nearly empty. The sides of 
the vessel have therefore been curved inwards 
towards the base, so as to reduoe the bulk of 
water at the lower part of the scale, the scale 
divisions being themselves left uniform. 
Changes of temperature, causing expansion of 
the water and variation in its elasticity, would, 
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no doubt, be avoided sufficiently by keeping 
the vessel in a cool place and drawing the 
water from a deep well. 

It is unfortunate that no part of the base 
remains; but from Aristotle’s problem (xvi. 8), 
it is likely that the clepsydra in ordinary use 
was pierced with several holes at the bottom, 
since, when the tube at the top was stopped, 
the water could still expel the air and flow in 
from beneath if the vessel was held slanting. 
Several minute holes would, no doubt, be easier 
to regulate than a single larger one. 

In the inscription on the later speoimon 
Philip Arrhidaeus is said to be the friend of the 
goddess Khemer, the great sorceress (urt fteqau). 
Brugsch has shown that merekh is probably the 
name of the clepsydra. The goddess Khemer 
(spelt with the same signs as merekh) is, there¬ 
fore, likely to be the marvellous invention 
deified. 

Both the specimens date from the Macedonian 
period. Probably the temples throughout 
ISgypt were supplied with the Greek astronomical 
novelty by Alexander and Ptolemy Soter, the 
Satrap of Arrhidaeua, and new ones were seldom 
required before the native religion, with its 
magnificent apparatus, died out. 

I hope to go into the subject more thoroughly 
next summer; bat I think the above notes are 
sufficient to establish the claim of these basalt 
bowls to be examples of the temple water-clocks 
of Egypt. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


N0TE3 ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

On November 28, 29, and 30, a sale will be 
held at the Hotel Drouot iu Paris of the paint¬ 
ings, lithographs, and oljeta d'art from the 
studio of me late Emile Vernier, the distin¬ 
guished French painter of coast scenery and 
scenes from fishing life, who died last summer. 
They will be on view on Wednesday and Thurs¬ 
day of next week at the gallery of Georges 
Petit, 12 Rue Godot de Mauroi, and on Sunday, 
November 27, at the H6tel Drouot. Many of 
the freshest and. most beautiful views were 
taken on the English coast at St. Ives in Corn¬ 
wall, and in Normandy and Brittany, and have 
a special interest for English people. M. Andre 
Theuriet, in describing Vernier’s work, writes 
that 

“he excelled in representing the movement, the 
attitn.de, and the physiognomy of seafaring people, 
of seaweed gatherers, shrimpers, sailors, pilchard 
and sardine fishers, and fisher women. He was 
passionately devoted to the sea, noted its most 
delicate harmonies and shades, and its wild and 
dramatic aspects. He seized on its smallest details, 
its familiar and characteristic traits. This was at 
the root of the originality and individuality of his 
work.” 

Vernier’s lithographs after Corot, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, and Millet are well known in this 
country; and a rare proof of the “ Angelas ” 
of Millet is included in the sale. 

It is proposed to issue, in a limited edition, 
a Pictonal Record of the Royal Jubilee Exhi¬ 
bition, which recently closed at Manchester. 
The editor of the undertaking is Mr. J. H. 
Nodal; and the descriptive chapters will be 
written by Mr. Walter Tomlinson, assisted by 
specialists. The illustrations, whioh are intended 
to form the chief feature of the work, will 
include a photogravure of “Old Manchester ” ; 
four engraved plates of piotures by Mr. 

F. Madox Browne, E. Burne Jones, Briton 
Biviere, and Val Prinsep; examples of the 
sculptures, carefully engraved on wood by 
hand; and about thirty pen and ink sketches 
of various portions of the exhibition by Mr. 
Hal Hurst. The book will be printed by Messrs. 

G. Falkner & Sons, and published by Mr. 
Cornish, of Manchester. 


Mr. T. Matesdosf is delivering a course of 
six lectures on “Raphael” at the Steinway 
Hall, on Wednesdays at 8.30 p.m. Each 
lecture is illustrated with reproductions of some 
of Raphael’s best-known pictures, in the 
dimensions of the originals, Bhown by lime 
light. 

The exhibitions to open next week are a 
collection of paintings on the Seine and Marne, 
by Mr. E. Aubrey Hunt, at the Goupil 
Gallery, in New Bond Street; and a collection 
of drawings in black and white at Mr. 
Mendoza’s, in King Street, St. James’s. 

The fashion for collecting “watch cocks” 
would appear to be exhausted. A fine collec¬ 
tion of eight hundred of these pretty things, 
oarefully arranged, fetched only 39 francs at a 
recent sale at the Hdtel Drouot. 

The “Meyer” Madonna of Holbein at 
Darmstadt, belonging to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, and now generally admitted to be the 
original work, has hitherto, from its bad condi¬ 
tion, suffered in comparison with its well-known 
rival in the Museum at Dresden. The old 
varnish and repaints have now been removed 
successfully, and the work is now said to be 
revealed in all its picturesque beauty. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

M. Coquelin has gone. His later per¬ 
formances permitted us to compare him with 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree in “Gringoire,” with Mr. 
Irving in “ Le Juif Polonais ’ , and in each of 
these performances he manages—to put it 
broadly—to impress with lighter touches, to 
restrain himself within the limits of more 
delicate effects, than do either of his admirable 
English artistic comrades. But it does not 
follow at all that .his performances are better 
because of these self-imposed limitations, since 
the limitations may be imposed unduly—may 
bo imposed in pieces which are better without 
them. In each case, what M. Coquelin de¬ 
liberately decides to do he does completely; and 
all that we could question would be his power 
of judgment, not his power of execution. 
Thus, by the mere perfection of the dibit—ol 
the giving forth—of the words of his part he 
atones in “Gringoire” for a monotony of 
attitude in itself, perhaps, hardly defensible. 
Again, in “Le Juif Polonais,’ his entire 
mastery of his method—a method not wholly, 
after al], a thing of choice; a method dictated, 
as we implied the other day, in part by his 
exact measurement of his temperament’s capa¬ 
cities—permits him an air of reality which is 
not to be gainsaid, even though it is at variance 
with the more imaginative, and, as we dare to 
think, the finer reality of Mr. Irving in the 
same part. M. Coquelin’s impersonation of the 
Polish Jew is, save in the most powerful scenes, 
excellent and deep genre-painting. Quite truly 
has it been said that it recalls Balzac—his 
ruthless and unerring disseotion. But Mr. 
Irving’s study of a stricken conscience is, at 
bottom, greaterthantheFrenohcomedian'sstndy 
of almost undisturbed bourgeois prosperity. 
In London, in “ Le Juif Polonais,” the clever¬ 
ness of M. Coquelin was not denied. But 
more than cleverness—or cleverness applied 
differently — was needed to secure him a 
triumph. 

And now Mdme. Chaumont is with us 
again. It is with the old repertory, and we 
have long ago delivered ourselves of everything 
we were called upon to say in regard to her. 
She is the Meissonnier of the stage. Perfect 
precision, extreme minuteness, efforts that 
rarely lift themselves (to emotion or lower 
themselves to the effects of common farce— 


these were the little lady’s characteristics half 
a score of years ago, and these are her charac¬ 
teristics to-day. The exact like of her we have 
not got upon the English stage, though Mrs. 
Bancroft has had, at her very best, moments 
and passages which Mdme. Chaumont need 
hardly have scorned to own. 

The very successful performance of Dr. 
Westland Mars ton’s “ Favourite of Fortune,” 
by the Dramatic Students this week, we can 
only notice in our next Saturday’s issue. 


MUSiO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The firatNovello Oratorio concert took place 
on Thursday, November 10. The programme 
however, contained no oratorio. Of Dr. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s “Jubilee Ode” we have already 
spoken once or twice; and repeated hearing 
only confirms our first impression. It is a 
clever piece (Toccasion, but nothing more. 
Dvoraks “ Spectre’s Bride ” has not been heard 
for some time in London. When produced at 
Birmingham in 1885, it proved a brilliant 
sucoess. The story is weird and the treatment of 
it fantastio, but the oomposer at all times keeps 
within musical limits; hence the charm, the 
strength, the attractiveness of the work. But 
at this concert we cannot say that our imagina¬ 
tion was vividly stirred. And yet there was an 
excellent chorus, a good orohestra, an expe¬ 
rienced conductor, and Mdme. Albani and Mr. 
Santley, who formed part of the original cast. 
The tenor musio was oarefully rendered by Mr. 
Harper Kearton. Mr. Bandegger was not 
always correct in the matter of tempi ; and he 
did not give to the musio the many shades of 
colour, the many varieties of movement, by 
whioh the composer obtains such singular and 
successful effects. For this we do not blame 
Mr. Bandegger. It really needs a Dvoi&k to 
conduot the “Spectre’s Bride.” The Novello 
chorus sang well, though not always with 
sufficient delicaoy. 

The Crystal Palace concert last Saturday was 
devoted to Berlioz’s “ Symphonic Fantastique ” 
and the sequel, “Lelio.” When the Berlioz 
fever was at its height, some few years ago, this 
work attracted an immense audience; but on 
Saturday the attendance was only moderate. 
The “ Symphonic Fantastique,” with its lively 
Bad, movement, its dainty Scene aux champ*, its 
characteristic Marche au 8upplice, and its weird 
Sabbat finale, contains some of Berlioz’s best 
musio, and some of his most curious orchestral 
effects. When the work was given in 1881, we 
spoke at some length respecting the character 
and meaning of these various movements, so 
that there is no need to enter now into detail. 
Still less with regard to “Lelio,” the so-called 
sequel. Here, again, we meet with muoh that 
is bizarre in the matter of orchestration; but, 
from a musical point of view, it is far below the 
“Symphonic Fantastique." The “Lelio” 
soliloquies had points that made when the piece 
was produced in 1832, Some ooncemed the 
composer’s enemies, some the lady who had won 
his heart. But now the anger and despair of 
Lelio alia* Berlioz are of little interest to the 
general public. Mr. Manns, in giving both 
works together, certainly respects the com¬ 
poser’s intentions; but oomposers are not 
always the best judges. ‘ 1 Lelio ” does not add 
to the interest of the symphony; rather, we 
think, the reverse. Mr. Lloyd sang the 
tenor solos in his best manner; Mr. F. 
King sang the famous “Brigand” song- 
in an artistio manner, but not with sufficient 
strength. The reciter was Mr. J. Fernandez. 
The “ Fantastique,” with the exception of the 
mistake of the bell-player in the last movement, 
was magnificently interpreted. The perform¬ 
ance of the orohestra under Mr. Manns’ direc- 
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tion was remarkable not only for strength and 
brilliancy, but also at certain times for delicacy. 
Berlioz was fond of loud crashing sounds, but 
he could produce also effects of the lightest, 
softest kind. The Crystal Palace choir was 
heard to great advantage in the “ Lelio ” 
choruses. 

Master Josef Hoffmann gave his “farewell” 
recital on Monday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. There was the same crowd, and the 
same enthusiasm as on the previous Monday. 
The youthful pianist played a Beethoven sonata, 
an important “Chopin” selection, a new Ga¬ 
votte composed expressly for him by P. Berger, 
and duets with his father. So now we have 
seen, for a time, the last of J. Hoffmann. 

Mdlle. Janotha was again the pianist at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday evening. She 
played Chopin’s “Barcarolle” (Op. 60)—perhaps 
not with all the requisite warmth and poetry, 
but in much better and purer style than the 
Mendelssohn variations the week before. She 
was much applauded, and gave for an encore 
Chopin’s “ Berceuse.” Mdme. Norman Neruda 
was leading violinist; and Miss Margaret Hall, 
who was very successful, the vocalist. 

The first concert of the second season of the 
London Symphony Concerts took plaoe on 
Tuesday evening. There was an interesting 
programme; but the attendance, though good, 
was not very large. This is indeed strange, 
seeing that in London proper the only chance 
of hearing an overture or symphony, this side 
of Christmas, is by going to Mr. Henschel's 
concerts. The programme of the first evening 
included two novelties. Mr. Santley sang 
splendidly a very trying Scena and Aria from 
Glinka’s second opera “Russian and Ludmila.” 
The production’ last season of that composer’s 
“ Life for the Czar” no doubt led Mr. Henschel 
to choose his music. The two melodies for 
strings by Grieg, though mere trifles, are ex¬ 
ceedingly charming. The themes of these 
pieces were originally set to two poems, and 
afterwards arranged for strings by the composer 
himself. Mr. Henschel will do well to give 
them again. The orchestral playing under Mr. 
Henschel’s direction was lacking at times in 
delicacy, and his tempi in Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony and “Tannhauser” Overture were 
open to criticism. With regard to the playing, 
one naturally expects improvement as the season 
progresses and rehearsals increase. One word 
about the programme-books. Last year we 
complained about them for containing no music 
type. The first book this time has none, and 
the price is raised from sixpence to a shilling. 

The Royal College of Musio gave a concert 
at Alexandra House on November 10, in memory 
of Sir George A. Macfarren. The composer’s 
string Quartett in G (M.S. 1878), and the 
pianoforte Quintet in G minor were performed— 
and with one exception, Mr. J. Reynolds, by 
students of the college. Miss A. Roberts sang 
the two pleasing BODgs, “ Pack Clouds Away ” 
and “The Widow Bird.” The programme 
concluded with Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
minor (Op. 95). 

Mdme. Adelina Patti gave a grand evening 
concert at the Albert Hall last Wednesday. 
In spite of the foggy weather there was a largi 
attendance, and the prima dorna was received 
with the usual enthusiasm. The programmi 
contained well-known popular songs; and, be¬ 
sides Mdme. Patti, there were Miss Hamlin, 
Miss F. Harrison, and Mdme. Trebelli. Messrs. 
Lloyd, Piercy, and Santley also helped to 
render the ooncert attractive. Part-songs and 
madrigals were well sung by the London Vocal 
Union. 

J. S. SnEDLOCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE HISTOKY OF OXFOBD. 

*A. Uietory of the University of Oxford: from 

the Earliest Times to the Year 1630. By 

H. G. Maxwell Ljte. (Macmillan.) 

“Historic Towns”— Oxford. By C. "W. 

Boase. (Longmans.) 

The important volume in which Mr. Maxwell 
Byte deals with the early developments of the 
University of Oxford must be regarded as an 
instalment of the larger work for which he 
is known to have been collecting information 
since the appearance of his History of Eton 
College. 

The Deputy Keeper of the Eecords 
has peculiar facilities for gathering together 
all that can be known about the first organisa¬ 
tion, under royal and ecclesiastical author¬ 
ity, of the Guild of Learning which grew into 
an institution of national importance. He can 
trace by means of a succession of charters the 
growth of those extraordinary privileges by 
■which the university authorities were en¬ 
abled to gain such absolute local powers as 
made them supreme in all matters affecting 
the welfare of their students; and from the 
state papers and the correspondence of diplo¬ 
matists he will be able to show, as fully for 
the latter part of the history as he has now 
shown for the earlier period, what important 
national and literary movements have origin¬ 
ated at Oxford, and “ how closely the affairs 
of the university have been connected with 
those of the state.” Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
describes the authorities upon which the 
present volume is based as consisting partly 
of original records and partly of M88. pre¬ 
served in the great public libraries, with the 
addit ion, of course, of Antony Wood’s great 
work, and a number of other chronicles and 
histories. He has rejected the greater part of 
Wood’s abstracts as unsatisfactory, and has 
preferred to resort to the original authorities, 
or to such collections of transcripts as 
are to be found in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries and at the British Museum, 
and to “Bryan Twyne’s voluminous collec¬ 
tion, preserved among the archives of the 
University,” from which Wood seems to have 
taken most of his information for the earlier 
portion of his annals. The work is not 
intended as a contribution to the general 
history of the mediaeval universities. Such 
a work requires a close and familiar know¬ 
ledge of the life and growth of the university 
of Paris, the prototype of all these institutions, 
and of the several universities of Bologna, 
and requires also, perhaps, the power of esti¬ 
mating how much was borrowed in one direc¬ 
tion from the religious and trading guilds, and 
how much of the peculiar character of the 
university was reflected from the similar in¬ 


stitutions existing in ancient times in Bhodes 
or at Athens or Tarsus. Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
prefers in his present work to localise his 
subject, to indicate briefly the origin of the 
institution with which he deals, and then 
“to trace its relations towards the authorities 
claiming civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
Oxford in the Middle Ages and he there¬ 
fore records at length, in a manner which 
will make the work valuable as a contribution 
to our domestic history, “ the successive inci¬ 
dents of the protracted struggle between the 
clerks and the townsmen,” ending, as all know, 
in the complete subjugation of the city by the 
terrible weapons of interdict and excommuni¬ 
cation, assisted by the direct interventions of 
the royal prerogative. The details of the 
municipal history and topography of the city 
are not neglected ; but they cannot, con¬ 
sistently with the plan of the work, be 
treated with minute detail. 

For these matters the reader is referred 
to Mr. Boase’s valuable sketch of the 
History of Oxford, published in the series 
of works on “Historic Towns” edited by 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. "W. Hunt. The city 
and the university were so closely connected 
that “ their annals almost blend into onej”; 
and the reader of the larger work will cer¬ 
tainly find it advantageous to use the slighter 
chronicle as a supplement or valuable source 
of illustration for that part of the thousand 
years’ history with which both writers are 
equally concerned. Their argument for a 
great part of the way covers the same ground, 
and each has taken the same point of de¬ 
parture. A well-known passage in Mr. 
J. R. Green’s History supplies the text, which 
is illustrated in both works with great clear¬ 
ness by means of examples chosen on the one 
side mainly from the university archives, and 
on the other from the annals and records of 
the city. 

“The University of Oxford,” said Mr. Green, 

“ is so far from being older than the city, that 
Oxford had already seen five centuries of 
borough life before a student appeared within 
its streets. The university found it a busy, 
prosperous borough, and reduced it to a cluster 
of lodging houses. It found it among the 
first of English municipalities, and so utterly 
crushed its freedom that the recovery of some 
of the commonest rights of self-government 
has only been brought about by recent legisla¬ 
tion.” 

Mr Green proceeded to show that the struggle 
was one which left its mark not only on the 
beaten municipality, but also on the constitu¬ 
tion snd character of “ the conquering uni¬ 
versity ” itself. 

Another text on which the authors 
of both works before us have enlarged may 
be found in that passage wherein Dean 
Stanley described the turbulence of the 
mediaeval university in those days when 
nation against nation, clerks against monks, 
the university against the Bishop of Lincoln 
—by whose license it was supposed to have 
originated—were continually set in hostile 
array; and when, instead of town and gown 
scuffles of the harmless modern kind, there 
were battles and massacres in the streets, and 
long-protracted struggles, such as that contest 
which culminated in the fatal riot of St. 
Scholastica’s Day. This last battle, from 
which many of the university privileges take 
date, took place in a d. 1364. It is described 


as the most bloodthirsty conflict that overtook 
place between the clerks and the laymen of 
Oxford. It began in a brawl at a tavern, 
and ended in an organised attack by the 
townsmen, with armed bands of rustics from 
the neighbouring villages, upon the inns and 
colleges of the university. The victory of the 
town was speedily avenged by an interdict 
from the Bishop of Lincoln; and on the king’s 
intervention, when the civil discord was 
appeased, the city found itself shorn of 
its powers once more, and deprived in favour 
of the university of most of its remaining 
privileges. 

Oxford was certainly a place of importance 
before the first beginnings of the university 
were established there. Its natural advantages 
of position caused it to be selected early in 
the tenth century as a stronghold of the 
Mercian frontier; and the town (which may 
have begun as a cluster of houses round 
St. Frideswide’s nunnery), grew and flourished 
under the protection of Aethelred’s castle. It 
seems to have suffered greatly in the wars of 
the Borman Conquest, but to have recovered 
its prosperity as soon as the first strain of 
oppression was relaxed. Bo exact date can 
be fixed for the establishment of the uni¬ 
versity. Mr. Maxwell Lyte goes so far as to 
say that “ it did not spring into being in any 
particular year, or at the bidding of any 
particular founder.” He considers that its 
development must have been spontaneous, 

“ not recognised by prince or prelate,” rising 
in an obscure association of teachers and 
students, banded into an exclusive society 
like those of merchants and craftsmen, and 
growing without official assistance into the 
large and important body which was after¬ 
wards incorporated and loaded with privileges. 
Some doubt is admissible on a subject which 
is confessed to be obscure; and it seems safer 
to suppose that Oxford became a place of 
study, according to a well-known legal 
doctrine, by virtue of an episcopal licence to 
teach, a national centre of education by the 
royal favour, and a body that could grant 
degrees recognised throughout Europe by the 
authority of the king and the pope. Bo doubt, 
as soon as the teachers got together, they 
would form themselves into fellowships, or 
societies for mutual protection, even without 
the authority to constitute a guild ; but their 
franchise of teaching must have been yielded 
to them in fact, as well as in theory, by the 
royal and ecclesiastical powers which, as time 
went on, sustained and enlarged their rights. 
Every school was subordinate to the ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, except “free schools,” 
which owed their existence to the king; and, 
though the university was more than an 
aggregate of schools, the teachers who were 
trained there, and who taught the students in 
their turn, could not at first have held their 
place without the leave of the bishop and his 
chancellor, whom they afterwards became 
strong enough to resist. There is no record 
of any teaching in the Oxford schools before 
the year 1133, when Robert Pullein began 
his course of lectures on the Bible. A 
few years afterwards, Vacarius made his 
celebrated attempt to set up a school of 
civil law in Oxford which should rival 
the university at Bologna, until King 
Stephen, with an unusual regard for legality, 
forbade the prosecution of a study which 
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might undermine the ancient laws of the 
realm. Edmund Bich, the saintly Arch¬ 
bishop, is the first person who is definitely 
recorded to have taken an Oxford degree. 
About the year 1221 the Mendicant Friars, 
who had already gained a footing among the 
students of Paris, began to establish them¬ 
selves at Oxford, where they soon attained a 
position of great honour and influence. It 
was not until the middle of the thirteenth 
century that the collegiate system began with 
the foundation of University, Balliol, and 
Merton Colleges; and Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
shows that at least three more centuries 
elapsed before it became predominant. 
Through most of the mediaeval period the 
students lived in licensed inns and lodgings, 
or in halls which were much the same as 
boarding houses. It was not till the reign of 
Henry V. that clerks were forbidden to lodge 
in the houses of laymen, and the halls 
succumbed only gradually to the increasing 
power of the incorporated colleges. Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte has given some account of the 
foundation of each college, with abstracts of 
the original statutes; but he warns the 
reader that the history of the university is 
distinct from that of the affiliated houses, and 
that the chapters relating to these later 
foundations must be regarded as little more 
than appendices to the more important part of 
the work. Chables Elton. 


The Deemster: a Romance. By Hall Caine. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto.) 

This book would be welcome if only on the 
ground that it is well worthy of the author of 
The Shadow of a Crime. In shifting his 
scene of action from the hills of Cumberland 
to the Isle of Man, Mr. Hall Caine has left 
behind him none of his three great gifts of 
imagination, pathos, and humour; and he has 
found a people even more distinct than 
“ Cum’sbire folk,” with characters as well 
suited to exhibit human passion in its sim¬ 
plicity, and a dialect as rich and racy as any 
in the North of England. In addition, he 
has found a story of intense terror mixed 
with intense pathos. Readers of Fo'c's'le 
Yams will not be surprised at the attraction 
of the Isle of Man and its people to the 
writer of romance, and will be glad that the 
field has been entered by so capable an author 
as Mr. Hall Caine. 

It is to be hoped that the Deemster 
himself is not a character common in the 
island, for he is the incarnation of all that is 
most mean and despicable in human nature. 
Selfish, cruel, crafty, and cowardly, he is the 
evil genius of the piece, and is drawn, per¬ 
haps, more thoroughly and carefully than any 
other of the characters. It is he who 
manages to draw to himself in bis father’s 
lifetime all his father’s property, and turns 
his defrauded brother out of doors; it is he 
who buyB his wife of her father, the arch¬ 
deacon, and breaks her heart with his in¬ 
fidelity in the first years of their married 
life; it is he who cultivates the evil in his 
nephew Dan, and invents the lie which brings 
about the death of his own son Ewan. All 
through the book, from the beginning to the 
well-deserved misery of his death, he acts as 
a subtle malign influence, poisoning the air. 
Little he gets by it except his barren position 


of power and the hatred of all. Utterly 
without religion, but superstitious to ex¬ 
treme, his time is spent iu doing ill-deeds and 
striving to bribe Providence to avert punish¬ 
ment. One of the least adroit and most ridicu¬ 
lous of villains, the evil he tries to do is always 
rebounding on his own head; and the devil 
himself must have laughed when, after 
haranguing the people and the bishop, his 
brother, as to the ill-deeds of the bishop’s son, 
and declaring that he will not lift a finger 
against the man who killed him, he turns 
round to find that the corpse which was the 
subject of his oration was not that of his 
nephew, but of his own son Ewan. 

The fact that the evil done by the Deemster 
is not generally the exact injury contemplated 
by him, but the casual action of a spirit of 
evil emanating from bis infernal disposition, 
is characteristic of the book. It is not by 
themselves only and their passions that the 
fates of the principal characters are deter¬ 
mined; and it is this which distinguishes 
The Deemster from what are usually called 
“ romances.” The term serves to distinguish 
it from the novel or picture of modem life 
and manners; but, despite its narrative-form, 
the spiritual grandeur of its conception and 
the tremendous character of the forces engaged 
raise it to the region of tragic drama. Among 
these forces the passions of the characters no 
doubt play the greatest part; but above, 
beyond, and around these are the unseen, if 
not supernatural, powers of accident. It is 
not without the aid of a network of circum¬ 
stance woven by superstition and misconcep¬ 
tion, and a thousand other impalpable devils, 
that the noble natures of Dan and Ewan are 
brought into collision, and dragged down to 
death and hell. What Mr. Hall Caine calls 
the "perfidy of circumstance” is the great 
motor of the drama, and dreams and presages, 
second sight and curses, superstitious terrors 
and evil thoughts, all of them giving wings 
as it were to diverse spirits of evil, which 
make a havoc of noble characters and lives of 
fair promise, perform for him much the same 
office as the loves and hatreds of the gods with 
their emissaries of fates and furies, dreams 
and omens, for the poets and dramatists of 
Greece. It is this that raises The Deemster 
into the rank of highest art, and makes it not 
so much a romantic story of a few human 
individuals as a tragic poem of human life 
and fate. 

Yet the manner is that of a simple tale. 
The characters are not complex. They speak 
plain, unconventional, unpoetical English, 
often the “homespun” of Manx. Of 
analysis of character there is little. The 
narrative, if singularly vivid and abounding 
in remarkable incident, is told without strain. 
" Fine ” as the writing is, in the best artistic 
sense, there is not a word of what is usually 
oalled “ fine writing.” To use an epithet once 
in favour with critics, the method of present¬ 
ing the facts to the reader is “objective.” 
Everything is described as if seen. The 
characters are left mainly to reveal them¬ 
selves by their deeds and the speech bom of 
occasion. The reader iB a spectator, not a 
confidant. In describing the childhood of 
Dan and Ewan and Mona the author employs 
anecdote mainly to distinguish character; and 
even with regard to the Deemster, the most 
subtle of all the character, we learn more 


by watching his deeds and listening to his 
words than by explanation of the author. 

Mr. Hall Caine, however, mikes us know hi* 
men and women as well as if he told us all 
about them. Tfteir presence, their gestures, 
the greater motives of their being are clear 
to us. It is no minute and detailed por¬ 
traiture, but it is complete so far as is needed 
to distinguish one soul from another. la 
force Dan Mylrea, the bishop’s ungovernable 
son, stands out clear from the rest—a being of 
intemperate will and passion beyond control, 
but noble and honest withal, capable ol 
falling deeper and rising higher than ordinary 
mortals; a scapegrace and prodigal on & 
grand scale. Gifted with the splendid 
health, enormous strength, and generom 
nature which made him a hero to his is- 
feriors, with the worst part of his nature 
encouraged by his uncle the Deemster, sod 
the best part of it but weakly attracted br 
the saintly example of his father, the bishop, 
he spends a youth of riot, and instead of 
entering the Church becomes the proprietor ol 
a fishing smack. After drinking away with 
his men the year’s earnings of the boat, he 
pays his crew with a bill on which he forge* 
the name of his cousin, “ the pazon,” k 
security. Ewan saves him from disgrace br 
acknowledging the signature, but his father 
casts him off; and Ewan, while permittiog 
him to live in his house, withdraws his 
friendship and forbids him from intercourse 
with his sister Mona. Now the love between 
Ewan and Dan had “surpassed the love of 
women,” and Mona had been his dearest play¬ 
fellow. So was Dan cut off from all the 
good influences of his life. “ They are taking 
the wrong way with me,” said Dan. 

Dan does not improve. He ruins his father 
by mismanaging his farm, commits numerous 
excesses, and the relations between himself 
and Ewan become more and more strained 
One day a vile story is told to Ewan by his 
father, the Deemster; and, maddened by the 
belief that Dan has seduced Mona, he seeks 
him with a murderous heart- Pride and 
passion forbidding explanation, they fight like 
devils, and Ewan reels and falls over the did. 
Far from this being the end of the story, the 
events that follow are even more original, 
striking, and terrible, and reveal more com¬ 
pletely the genius of the author. The 
truly tragic scene between Dan and Mona, 
in which Mona declares her love for the 
slayer of her brother; the attempt of Dan 
and his crew to bury the body at sea, when 
it slips its weights and sails away to land; the 
return of the boat, the surrender of Dan and 
his terrible expiation under the sentence of 
his father; and the final scenes of the sweating 
sickness and the part Dan played therein, are 
all grandly conceived and grandly executed. 

No doubt much fault might be found with 
the book. While calling itself a romance, it 
aims at such an appearance of literal truth 
that we cannot help asking ourselves if Gil- 
crist Mylrea was really the Bishop of Man 
at the beginning of last century, and was 
brother to the Deemster; and our confidence 
in its realistic veracity, on the one hand, and 
our acceptance of the romantic illusion, on 
the other, are both weakened. The book i< 
too full of extraordinary incidents. The 
curse of Mrs. Kerruiah is fulfilled so fully 
and literally, the secondsight of Kerry is so 
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terribly accurate, the story proceeds by such 
a constant succession of marvels, that it is 
only the singular skill with which they are 
introduced and the convincing manner with 
which they are described that prevent faith 
from halting. But, after all, these are small 
things compared with the undeniable grandeur 
and beauty of this work of art. 

Cosmo Moxxhouse. 


The Solomon lelandi and their Native *. By 

H. B. Guppy. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Solomon Itlande: their Geology, General 

Features, and Suitability for Colonization. 

(Same author and publishers.) 

These two books, both excellent in their way, 
jointly constitute the first serious contribution 
to a comprehensive study of the physical 
features, natural history, and anthropology of 
the Solomon Islands—the largest, and, on the 
whole, the most important of all the West 
Pacific insular groups. They are the result 
of Dr. Guppy’s fortunate appointment as 
surgeon to H.M.S. Lark, when commissioned 
in 1881 to execute a hydrographic survey of 
that archipelago. Although the selection 
was made mainly on the wise suggestion of 
the late Sir Frederick Evans that a person 
should be chosen possessed of some capacity 
for scientific observation, the Government, in 
its usual shortsighted parsimonious way, sent 
this brilliant young naturalist to explore 
practically new ground without providing 
him with any funds for the purpose. The 
public may therefore well feel thankful that 
he was able and willing to do so much solid 
work at his own expense, or, rather, by 
generously devoting to this purpose the whole 
of his not too liberal pay as a naval surgeon. 
Even the promise of £150 from the Boyal 
Society for the exploration of Gnadalcanar 
came to nothing—a serious illness having pre¬ 
vented him from carrying out that portion of 
the programme. 

Surprise is often felt that such compara¬ 
tively small areas as these South Sea Islands, 
apparently of such easy access from all sides, 
should still remain so little known, refusing 
to yield their secrets to the enterprise which 
is elsewhere rapidly dispersing the last clouds 
of mystery in vast continental regions. But 
we begin to understand the formidable nature 
of the difficulties of Polynesian exploration 
when we are told that merely to cross the 
islet of Santa Anna, only two and a-half miles 
long, occupied no less than fire hours, the 
path lying the whole way through an im¬ 
penetrable undergrowth of primeval forest, at 
many points almost completely blocking the 
way. These difficulties have seldom been 
described more vividly than in the subjoined 
passage, which may at the same time serve as 
a fair specimen of the author’s vigorous style: 

“Bush walking, where there is no native track, 
is a very tedious prooess, and requires the 
oonstant use of the compass. In districts of 
coral limestone such traverses are equally trying 
to the soles of one’s boots and to the measure 
of one’s temper. After being provokingly 
entangled in a thicket for some minutes, the 
persevering traveller walks briskly along 
through a comparatively clear space, when a 
creeper suddenly trips his feet, and over he 
goes to the ground. Picking himself up, he 
no sooner starts again when he finds his face 
in the middle of a strong web, whioh some 


huge-bodied spider has been laboriously con¬ 
structing. However, he struggles along until 
coining to the fallen trunk of some giant of the 
forest whioh obstructs his path, he with all 
confidence plants his foot firmly on it, and sinks 
knee-deep into rotten wood. With resignation 
he lifts his foot out of the mess, and proceeds 
on his way, when he feels an uncomfortable 
sensation inside his helmet, in whioh he finds 
his old friend the spider, with body as big as 
a filbert, quite at its ease. Going down a 
steep slope, he clasps a stout-looking areca- 
palm to prevent himself falling, when down 
comes the rotten palm, and the long-suffering 
traveller finds himself once more on the ground. 
To these inconveniences must be added the 
peculiarly oppressive heat of a tropical forest, 
the continual perspiration, and the frequent 
difficulty of getting water.” 

When to all this were further added the 
treachery, or, at least, the uncertain temper, 
of savage head-hunting tribes, the limited 
time available for these land excursions, and 
the lack of adequate means for securing the 
co-operation of friendly natives, the reader 
will not be surprised to find that, during the 
three years the expedition lasted, only a 
small part of the whole Archipelago was 
explored. Some of the larger islands, such 
as Bougainville and Guadaloanar, were not 
visited at all, while accurate observations 
were confined mainly to the northern part of 
San Christoval, to Fauro (Faro), Piedu and 
Sumbo (Narovo), of the prevailing voloanio 
formation, and to Choiseul, Ugi, Treasury, 
Santa Anna, and Shortland, of the more 
restricted limestone formation. This fact of 
the limited extent of his operations must 
necessarily be taken into consideration in 
estimating the value of Dr. Guppy’s broad 
generalisations, especially when his inductions 
threaten to revolutionise current views regard¬ 
ing the physical constitution of the Pacific 
islands, and, in particular, Darwin’s famous 
theory on the origin of coral reefs and atolls. 
This theory has recently given rise to some 
animated controversy between the Duke of 
Argyll, on the one hand, and Profs. Hux¬ 
ley and Bonney, on the other, the former 
having used certain ambiguous expressions, 
apparently imputing a “ conspiracy of silence ” 
to the champions of the Darwinian hypothesis, 
whioh imputation the latter hare warmly 
resented on behalf of men of science generally. 
Darwin’s view, associating coral structure 
with subsidence, was first seriously attacked, 
in 1880, by Dr. John Hurray, of the Challenger 
expedition, who, on the contrary, connected 
it with the reverse process of upheaval. In 
the present connexion the point of interest is 
that Dr. Guppy finds that, so far as examined 
by him, the Solomon group is an area, not of 
subsidence, but of upheaval, thus, so far, 
lending support to Dr. Murray’s views. Of 
great upheaval, to the extent of perhaps 
2000 feet above sea level, there appears to 
be superabundant evidence, as, for instance, in 
Treasury Island, where the sedimentary 
rocks are of marine origin, levelled up, in 
some instances, from ooeanic depths of 
“ perhaps from 1500 to 1800 fathoms; but, 
in others, deposited in comparatively shallow 
water.” Hence the conclusion that 
“ the structural history of the formation of 
Treasury Island lends powerful support to Dr. 
Murray’s theory of coral reefs. Here a sub¬ 
marine volcanic peak has been brought up to 
within the depths at which reef corals thrive, 



It is further stated that this tremendous 
upheaval is of comparatively late date, 
having ocourred, in fact, “in recent and 
probably sub-recent times,” language else¬ 
where more precisely defined by the expres¬ 
sion, “ Post-Tertiary times.” Hence the 
far-reaching consequence that these insular 
groups are not fragments of a vanished con. 
tinent, as generally supposed, but that, on 
the contrary, they have 


“ always retained their insular condition, situ¬ 
ated, as they are, in a region of upheaval, and 
separated, as they are, from each other and 
from the Australian continent by depths of 
from 1000 to 2000 fathoms.” 


It is odd that the present depths of the sur¬ 
rounding waters should be urged as an 
argument against the western Pacific Islands 
having at any time formed part of the 
Australian mainland, seeing that Dr. Guppy 
himself levels up the oceanic bed many thous¬ 
and feet on the strength of the character of 
the sedimentary formations occurring in parts 
of the Solomon Archipelago. If there can 
have been upheaval to this extent in quite 
recent times, why not also subsidence in 
remoter geological epochs ? It is noteworthy 
that a particular species of orocodile ((?. 
poroeue) widely spread over south-eastern 
Asia, the Eastern Archipelago, and North 
Australia, also abounds in the Solomon 
Islands. No doubt this saurian is here 
“ equally at home in salt and fresh water.” 
But it will scarcely be suggested that it has 
reached these islands by swimming across 
the many hundred miles of marine waters 
separating them from Australia or New 
Guinea. Is not, therefore, the presence of 
the crocodile a much stronger argument in 
favour of a former connexion with the 
western mainland, than that in favour of 
continuous isolation based on the somewhat 
doubtful age of the submarine calcareous 
formations in some parts of the archipelago ? 

Great and intelligent attention has been 
paid by Dr. Guppy to the anthropology of the 
Solomon Islands. But although accurate 
measurements were taken of a few natives at 
several points, and careful observations re¬ 
corded on their general physical characters 
and mental qualities, the results can in no 
way be regarded as exhaustive. Indeed, the _ 
Bushmen in the interior of the larger islands,' 
representing the true aborigines, were scarcely 
seen at all, and nowhere examined. Con¬ 
sequently the remarks here made refer ex¬ 
clusively to the coast tribes, which throughout 
Melanesia are everywhere intermingled with 
Eastern Polynesian, it not also Malayan, 
intruders. They are essentially mixed popu¬ 
lations, among whom the dark or Papuan 
element largely predominates, but who mostly 
speak Malayo-Polynesian dialects imposed 
upon them by the conquering brown Poly¬ 
nesian invaders from the East. Hence the 
intricate character of the numerous problems 
connected with Oceanic ethnology, problems 
which can never be satisfactorily solved until 
we get a thorough diagnosis of the true 
autochthonous black elements, whether they 
be the Kai-Coloa of Yiti-Levu (Fiji group), 
the Karons, Koiari, and others of New Guinea, 
and these “ Bushmen ” of the Solomon group. 
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So far as it goes, the account given of the 
coast tribes is valuable, because based entirely 
on the author’s personal observations. They 
are described as considerably below the average 
height, ranging from about 5 feet to 5 feet 
8 inches, of very dark brown complexion, 
but lighter in the eastern than in the western 
islands, with bushy frizzled black hair, short 
straight nose occasionally arched in a regular 
curve and much depressed at the root, 
receding chin and mesocephalic head, that 
is, intermediate between the round and long- 
shaped skull. But amid great diversity, 
sometimes approaching the pure Papuan, 
at others betraying Polynesian and even 
Malayan affinities, two very distinctly marked 
types were found to prevail in several places, 
one a taller, darker, more robust and more 
round-headed, the other a shorter, less 
vigorous, lighter coloured, and more long¬ 
headed race. Some valuable details are 
given regarding the “mop-headed” style 
of hair so characteristic of the Papuan 
peoples, with, however, an unfortunate 
reference to the South American Cafusos, 
who represent no native type, being simply 
half-caste Negroes and Brazilian Indians. 

Intellectually, these Melanesians are placed 
in many respects on a much higher level than 
most other Negro or Negroid peoples. Yet 
abundant evidence is here given of their head¬ 
hunting and cannibalistic propensities. The 
case is even mentioned of a native missionary, 
son of a “ most accomplished head-hunter in San 
Christoval,” who had been selected by Bishop 
Selwyn, and trained at the Norfolk Island estab¬ 
lishment, but who, nevertheless, again took to 
the old heathenish ways, and appears even to 
have accompanied his father on a head-hunting 
foray daring the author’s stay in the Archi¬ 
pelago. The natives generally bear a notori¬ 
ously bad name for treachery and rooted 
hostility to the whites; and it redounds not a 
little to Dr. Guppy’s credit that by the 
display of a little tact and kindly feeling he 
was usually able to secure the goodwill and 
confidence of the communities visited by the 
expedition. In one instance, after the ex¬ 
change of presents, a mutually friendly feeling 
was established, with the result that 

“in a few days I was rambling all over the 
island [Treasury], usually accompanied by a 
lively ga hering of men and boys. An intimacy 
was established with the natives, which lasted 
until we bade farewell to the group in the 
following year; and the return of the Lark 
from her cruises was always a cause of re¬ 
joicing among the natives. The men of the 
ship were known by name to most of the 
people of the island; while Mr. Isabell, our 
leading stoker, made a deep impression upon 
them by his readiness to employ his mechanical 
skill for their various wants, so much so that 
Mule [the local chief] offered, if he would 
remain, to make him a chief with the usual 
perquisites as to the number of his wives. For 
my own part, I reaped the full benefit of our 
amical relations with the natives; and for the 
proof of this statement, I must refer the 
reader to the remarks on my intercourse with 
them, and to my observations on the geology, 
botany, and other characteristics of the island.” 
Yet the Treasury natives had hitherto 
enjoyed the reputation of being “the nust 
treacherous and blood-thirsty of any known 
savages,” so that the explorer expected his 
acquaintance with the island would not 
extend beyond the deck of H.M.S. Lark. 


These handsome volumes are beautifully 
printed, enriched with several excellent 
geological maps and ethnological illustrations, 
and provided with tolerably copious indexes. 

A. H. Kbaxe. 


Canute the Great and The Cup of Water. 

By Michael Field. (Bell ) 

The first of these plays does not appear to 
the present writer to deserve the extremely 
high praise that has elsewhere been lavished 
upon it; nevertheless, it is a very notable 
effort to present, dramatically, a noble subject. 
Has Canute been made the hero of an English 
drama before Michael Field took him in 
hand? Perhaps, when one does not know 
the answer to a question, the best way is 
to ask it of others; in any case, the present¬ 
ment of Canute here is Michael Field’s 
own. It is in the manner, and not without 
the mannerism, of the author of “Brutus 
Ultor,” on which play, and still more on 
“ CallirrhoS," I personally think “ Canute 
the Great ” shows a marked advance, while 
“The Cup of "Water” is incomparably 
weaker. 

On the whole, perhaps, a drama should not 
have a preface. But if it is to have one at 
all, let it be such as that prefixed to “ Canute 
the Great.” In a couple of pages the author 
tells us not only the local origin of this 
drama—born where the North Sea and the 
reed-beds of the Broads sigh their secrets to 
each other—but the idea of Canute and his 
career that arose out of “the features and 
traditions of this Banish kingdom.” One 
excerpt must be made, for it contains the 
pith of the strongest part of the play. 

“When ... a vigorous, aggressive, and un¬ 
disciplined people comes to realise its barbarism 
through contact with the civilisation it has 
defaced, it wrestles with an intolerable shame. 
In the evolutionary struggle the survivor is 
himself a tragic figure. Every sunrise brings 
him into sharper antagonism with the beliefs 
and habits that beset, while they revolt, him. 
He is alienated from his gods, his forefathers, 
his very dreams. His hopes are not founded on 
experience, nor his ideals on memory. Causes 
such as these invest the person of Canute with 
singular and mournful majesty. Centuries of 
fierce pagan blood in his veins, he set himself 
to the task of becoming a great Christian 
governor and lawgiver to men.” 

This is a noble and truly tragio conception, 
but the zeal of it has gone near to eat up the 
author. Compared to Canute, Emma is but 
a scheming and unscrupulous politician deeply 
in love, and Edric is a daub. Is it not of the 
essence of drama that the secondary characters 
shall have their own perfect, though subordi¬ 
nate, interest ? And can this be said of any 
secondary character here ? Some will perhaps 
find such a character in Emma. To me the 
cultured heroine appears to be not only an in¬ 
ferior nature to Canute’s—which was intended 
—but an altogether inferior piece of drawing 
—which was not intended. One, and only one, 
among the secondary characters, seems to me 
drawn with the full force of Michael Field’s 
imagination—this is Gunhild, the Scandi¬ 
navian prophetess, who is, as it were, the 
very voice of the North, calling Canute back 
from his new task, new learning, new civilisa¬ 
tion. Coming before Canute with her ‘ 1 brood¬ 
ing face and windy sea of hair,” she bids him 


hearken to the prophecy that speaks doom on 
his apostasy: 

“ Hearken '. I wandered out 
Among the brake-fern and the upright dags. 

And snatching brambles, when the sun was gone, 
And the west yellow underneath the night. 

A fir-bough rolled its mass athwart my way. 

With a black fowl thereon. All eve l stood 
And gathered in your fate. You raise your hands 
To other gods, you speak another tongue. 

You learn strange things on which is vdia'e seal 
That men should know them not, you c art tie 
billows 

Behind your back, and leap upon the horse. 

You love no more the North that fashioned you. 

The ancestors whose blood is in your heart: 

These things yon have forgotten. . . . At thy 
birth 

Sang Urd of foregone things, of thy wild race 
Of rocks and fir trees that for agea past 
Stood in toy native bounds, of creeping seal 
That call thy oountrymen to journey forth 
Among strange people; and her song went on 
As flesh was woven for thee in the womb ; 

It cannot bs forgotten, for she sang 
Beginnings. 

“ Canute. 

“ O grey-headed tyrannies 
Of yore, I will escape you. 

“ Gunhild. 

“Verily 

They have requital. Thou wilt get a child : 

Will it not draw from toe deep parts of life; 

Will it not take of thee that disposition, I 

Old as the hills, and as the waterfall i 

Whose foam alone was ever seen by man ? 

Thou wilt produce a being of toy past. 

And all thy change avail not. . . . I go; 

But wrathful leave behind me what was told 
When the crow bent from the swirled plume of 
fir, 

And held me like a statue.” 

Is it not a perfect embodiment of an oracle— 
almost as impressive as, and far lees laboured 
than, tbe somewhat similar character of 
Guanhumara in “ Les Burgraves ” ? 

Compared to this, the sketch of Edric, the 
double-dyed traitor of the play, is wanting ia 
imaginative force. He is Iago without hit 
intellect, Edmund without bis skill in sub¬ 
servience and his hidden Bcom for “ the excel¬ 
lent foppery of the world ”; a compound of 
brutal candour and soulless intrigue, he ia 
perhaps possible, but it is surely impossible 
that either Canute or somebody else would 
not have strangled him before the third act 
Here is his sketch of Edith his wife: 

11 Unearthly creature! she will win forgiveness 
Of my vile tin before it is committed; 

While Edmund lies at peace upon his bed 
She will have prayed me guiltless of his murder. 
She was revolted when I married her 
By my dull lewdness; in our wedded hours. 

As I unfolded to her my atrocious 
And unimagiued culpability, _ 

She grew the guardian angel of my spirit; 

And now, asleep or waking, I am certain 
Of pardon for my most appalling crimes, 

And trusting to her saintly vigilance 
Can close my eyes and fall asleep without 
A pater-tmter.” 

It is like the complacent self-revelations of 
Firmilian—but then Firmiliau was a pas¬ 
quinade. 

There is a fault which was abundantly 
apparent in “ Callirrhoo,” and is not absent 
from this volume. Dramatic poetry, which 
is really in large measure the expression in 
words of motives and thoughts which usually 
operate in silence, cannot afford to be 
squeamish. A resolute freedom — which is as 
far from a putrid naturalism as heaven from 
earth—is necessary. But Michael Field, 
when confronted with this necessity, seems 
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apt to slip into a crudity of expression *hich 
is neither literary nor natural. There is a 
middle course, between the squeamish and the 
crude, to which the pen of genius can cer¬ 
tainly attain. Perhaps, too, the temptation 
to represent men and women over-much in 
the attitude of partial dissembling, with 
themselves or others, has unduly fascinated 
the author. Common as dissembling is, it is 
not the master-passion of human nature. It 
is possible therefore to give it too much 
prominence. 

It is easy to find fault; perhaps it would 
have been easier still to speak nothing but praise 
of a work that contains such a masterly con¬ 
ception of Canute himself. Finer and more 
concentrated power of drawing is not, perhaps, 
to be found among living dramatists. It is 
original, too—at least I can see nothing but 
the necessary and legitimate influence of the 
Elizabethan dramatists any where, unless there 
be, in Act v., a touch of reminiscence, in the 
interview between Canute and Emma, of the 
great scene between Sebald and Ottima in 
“ Pippa Passes.” Some lines shine with a 
quite Shaksperian lustre. 

' ‘ There is great beauty still upon his face; 

It hath not been beloved. Infirmity 
Hows sorer rancour in men’s hearts than crime. 

'' There’s music in her; she has listened much. 
Pored o’er the lustrous missals, learnt how soft 
One speaks to God, with silky filaments 
Woven weird pictures of the fates of men. 

Her smile is not a new-bom thing, 'tis old 
And mellow as the uncut timeless jewel. 

“ How simply they laid down their lives! 
An Englishman sleeps soundly in his death, 

As fearing no ill vision. 

“ All the night 

Is one blue home of stars, and I am oertain 
Of a sweet sudden that my boys are safe 
In the far country, and trill live at peace. 

“ I grew a girl. 

When, from the walls of London, Hooked down 
On his young, glittering, tempestuous face. 

And blushed, and gave him all the terms he 
sought. 

To win one smile.” 

These are surely sparks from a genuine poetic 
fire. 

‘‘The Cup of Water” will, I think, be 
read with disappointment after “Canute.” 
It is based upon the tale on which .Rossetti 
projected a ballad—how the king and the 
earl both loved the maiden they met in the 
forest, and she loved the king, but by his 
desire wedded the earl. It is as though one 
should turn to a tragedy in three acts the 
graoeful story “How Lira loved the Ring,” 
changing its resignation and pathos to tragic 
sorrow. Its defeot, dramatically, is that, 
of the four leading persons represented in it, 
not one seems to have any character at all. 
They all act on impulse, all get in one 
another’s way, all play at being magnanimous. 
MilUcent, the wife of Almund the Ring, 
carries her indulgence to the point of con¬ 
nivance in her husband’s infidelity. None of 
them, rave poor Cara the wood-maiden, seem 
to have any fidelity of heart or resolution of 
soul. But there are beautiful touches and 
scraps of poetry— 

“ Her childhood is all gone; 
Adorably a girl, she shrinks and flushes 
The wild-wood red of yonder whortle-blooms. 
Ah ! I have kindled love with just a touch, 

And stung the bud with light. 


“ Thus God 

Severs, without the olemmcy of death. 

“ It is true. 

Oh what is hell but truth—a fiery candour ! 

“ They were the dearest eyes 
In all the world, but when they looked so dumb, 
When nothing happened in them, and they grew 
A prison for the tears, I could but pray 
To fall in battle and forget the pain.” 

But, on the whole, “The Cup of Water” 
must have been more pleasure to write than 
it is to read, or it would not have been put 
side by side with “ Canute the Great.” 

E. D. A. Mobshgu). 


Thotnat d Kempis. Notes of a Yisit to the 

Scenes in which his Life waB spent, with 

some Account of the Examination of his 

Relios. By Francis Richard Cruise, H.D. 

(Regan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

This work has been written by a loving 
and reverent hand, and by one who regards 
Thomas a Rempis as the undoubted author of 
the Do Imitations Ohristi. It is written 
from a Roman Catholic standpoint, though 
the peculiar tenets of that Church are not 
distinctively introduced. The reason, or 
rather plea, for writing this new work is 
given in the preface, where the author states 
that it is not his intention “ to underrate the 
erudite works of the Rev. S. Rettlewell,” 
yet adds: 

“ I deeply respect his earnest religious spirit, 
his appreciation of Thomas & Rempis, and his 
painstaking research; but I cannot help feeling 
that the strong Anglican bias which he mani¬ 
fests throughout must render his writings dis¬ 
tasteful to Catholic readers.” 

In the work itself Dr. Cruise goes over much 
the same ground as that which has been 
well traversed before, bringing in, of course, 
fresh additional information from more recent 
works—since the literature respecting The 
Imitation has not diminished on the Continent 
of late years. Beginning with some beautiful 
reflections upon the great work of Thomas 
a Rempis, the author proceeds to give an 
account of the revival of spiritual life in 
a small community of Christians in which 
k Rempis was trained and lived, about a 
hundred years before the Reformation began. 
There are a few sketches of “the Brothers 
of Common Life,” and the formation of the 
congregation connected with them. Then, 
after a brief history of the life of Thomas 
4 Rempis himself, he enters upon the con¬ 
troversy respecting the authorship of the Do 
Imitatione Chrioti, giving ample proof that 
a Rempis was the real author of it. And 
finally, he concludes with a few “notes of a 
visit” to the places where the celebrated 
author had lived. All this is very carefully 
done, and the value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the illustrations or pretty 
vignettes whioh are to be found towards the 
end. 

But does not Dr. Cruise fail to comprehend 
what “the strong Anglican bias,” as he 
terms it, is? For on speaking of being 
separated from it “by an abyss which can 
never be spanned,” he refers his readers 
to a criticism in the first of the Appendices 
in confirmation of what he considers to be 
“the peculiar views put forward by the Rev. 
S. Rettlewell and others.” From which it is 


pretty evident that both writers want to be 
enlightened as to what the views of a true 
Anglo-Catholic are; for they regard him as 
one who denies “ the Real Presence ” in the 
Holy Eucharist. But then this is not so, for 
he holds the doctrine of “ the Real Presence,” 
though he rejects the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation which the Roman Catholics hold, 
and the doctrine of Consubstantiation which 
the Lutherans hold, and esteems the Holy 
Eucharist as something more than a mere 
commemoration of the death of Christ, as it 
is held by many Protestant sects. The Anglo- 
Catholic believes in Apostolical Succession 
through the episcopate, which most of the 
Protestant dissenters do not; but he holds 
that the pope has no authority in the Church 
to interfere with the succession in the English 
Church, and that he breaks the laws of the 
Catholic Church as laid down, more especially 
in the canons of Nicaea and Ephesus, by 
introducing a foreign succession into both 
England and Ireland, and thus causing a 
sad division in the Church. The Anglo- 
Catholic regards it as the duty of Christians 
to belong to the Church of the country in 
which they live if it be lineally handed do yn 
from the Apostles, whioh Protestant dissenters 
do not; but he does not hold with the Roman 
Catholics that articles of faith should be 
required of them which are not in Holy 
Scripture, or not agreeable to the same, and 
he cannot accept the Papacy as the divinely 
appointed institution of Christ and His 
Apostles. The Anglo-Catholic considers it to 
be necessary to adhere to the original basis of 
Church communion as founded by Christ and 
His Apostles, as received by the Primitive 
Christians, and as acknowledged and defined 
by the first four General Councils of the 
Church, whioh Gregory the Great—who sent 
Augustine over to this country—regarded as 
equally sacred and binding upon Christians 
as the four Gospels. The Anglo-Catholic 
believes that it will only be by a return of 
the Christians of every denomination to this 
divine basis that a reunion of Christendom 
will be eventually brought about; and that, 
so long as the English Church abides by this 
basis, she at least is not answerable for “ an 
abyss whioh can never be spanned.” 

In his Preface Dr. Cruise thinks it “ a 
little grotesque ” to attempt “ to establish a 
parallel between the lives of Gerard Groot 
and John Wyclif, and in the effort to repre¬ 
sent Thomas k Rempis as a potential pre¬ 
cursor of Martin Luther, and his so-called 
Reformation! ” But a brief reference to the 
facts of history will, it may be thought, satisfy 
reasonable men that there is, after all, some 
little truth in both these views which are 
made a ground of complaint. For first, both 
Gerard Groot and John ’W’yclif, though 
living in different countries, and without 
having any apparent connexion with each 
other though iu the same age, equally 
laboured to revive the spiritual life in 
the church of the country to which they 
severally belonged, while it was in a com¬ 
paratively moribund state. Both equally 
endeavoured to disseminate the light of 
divine truth among the people by preaching 
the word of God at a time when the laity 
were forbidden to read the Bible for them¬ 
selves. Both of them adopted much the same 
means for extending their work, by training 
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and employing poor scholars or clerics to 
spread abroad the glad news of gospel life and 
salvation. Neither of them would have the 
Church, while both of them protested against 
its corruptions; and both of these men fell 
under the ban of the pope. It is for others 
to judge, then, whether or no there was not 
some sort of parallelism between these two 
eminent men in the first dawn of the Reforma¬ 
tion. And then as to 4 Kempis being a 
precursor of Luther and the Reformation 
he bronght about on the Continent, it must 
be kept in mind that, though their views 
might differ on some points, the great 
German reformer would never have been able 
to bring about the Reformation which he did, 
had it not been for the leaven which had been 
working—the desire for a new and better 
life, which had become deeply engrafted 
into the hearts of the German people by the 
reading of The Imitation of Christ and books 
of a similar character by other like-minded 
authors. 

There was, indeed, a singular charm in the 
chief work of 4 Kempis, which took a won¬ 
derful hold upon the people, more particularly 
of Northern Europe, from the very first, 
which spread to England, for the mother of 
our Henry VII. had the larger portion of Tht 
Imitation translated into English. The secret 
of its popularity seemed to lie in this, that it 
taught men how to lay hold of Christ, and 
to live after his example ; how to find comfort 
and joy in their religion amid the trials and 
tribulations of life, and attain a brighter hope 
of everlasting life to rest upon. There may 
be a few expressions which savour of the con¬ 
ventual life, and of the age in which it was 
written; but, upon the whole, it gave a 
bright reflex of what the life of Christ in 
man should be. The congregation of Christ¬ 
ians, whose spiritual life it depicts, was as 
a tender plant that budded, and shewed signs 
of new growth thac promised well, while all 
else in the Church around seemed dry and 
barren. It was as the first streak of light 
before the dawn of day after a dark and 
dreary night; and men welcomed it as the 
harbinger of awakening life in the Church. 
The Imitation is not exactly a commentary on 
the Scriptures, for as Buch it would probably 
have been forbidden; but it gives a lively 
picture of what a Christian should be who is 
guided by the word of God, and sets himself 
seriously in the way of following Christ. 
Therefore, even to this day, it finds a 
welcome in the hearts of all earnest and 
devout-minded men, of whatever denomina¬ 
tion they may be. It was alike the com¬ 
panion book, next to the Bible, which the 
devout and intrepid General Gordon delighted 
to peruse in his solitary life at Khartum; and 
of the excellent John Wesley, when, like a 
second Gerard Groot, he went travelling from 
place to place to win souls for Christ. 
Thomas a Kempis does not seem to have had 
much liking for the papacy, or much belief 
in its authority; for only two or three times 
does he mention the pope in the many works 
he wrote, and in one of these places he does 
not speak of him, or the uso of his power, 
with much respect. And it is a singular 
fact that so notable and devout a man as 
it Kempis has not been either canonised or 
beatified by any pope since his day. A 
Catholic doubtless he was, but more of the 


type of the Anglo-Catholio than some think 
him. 

A good index is added to the book, with a 
map of Holland, and two photographic like¬ 
nesses from paintings of Thomas k Kempis; 
while the type and “get up” of it is every¬ 
thing to be desired. 8. Kettliwell. 


new NOVELS. 

April Hopes. By William D. Howells. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

A Double Wedding. By the author of “ 8t. 

Olave’s.” In3vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
George Stalden. By Edmund Lawrence. In 
2 vols. (Remington.) 

Sweet is True Love. By Katharine King. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Under the Stars and Under the Crescent. 
By Edwin de Leon. In 2 vols. (8ampson 
Low.) 

The Sport of Circumstances. By Louis E. 

Armstrong. (8onnenschein.) 

Miss Willowburn's Offer. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Blackie.) 

A Hew Exodus. By Catherine Ray. 
(Nisbet.) 

April Hopes is as dreary and cleverly written 
a story as Mr. Howells has ever published. 
Most even of his later books have haid in them 
a little of that optimism which makes English 
readers generally regard The Lady of the 
Arostooh as his most enjoyable work. But 
in April Hopes Mr. Howells gives full swing 
to his peculiarly dry and attenuated American 
cynicism. There is not in it a single man 
or woman worth remembering. The folk 
who appear in its pages—and they are 
bewilderingly numerous—have no time to be 
happy; they have only time to be intro¬ 
spective and analytical. “ They’re the nicest 
kind of people,” no doubt, tliat Boston, or 
Cambridge, or any of the other seats of “ intel¬ 
lectuality " in the United States, can give us— 
to borrow the description that Dan Mavering, 
Mr. Howells’s apology for a hero, gives of 
the father and mother of his apology for a 
heroine. Yet somehow one wishes that the 
whole of them could be precipitated from 
middle-class competence into poverty; then, 
perhaps, they would show whether they have 
any characters of their own, and not mere sub¬ 
stitutes for characters supplied by Boston so¬ 
ciety, or Harvard Class-Days, or Hygeia Hotels. 
It may be doubted if there ever figured before 
in any work of fiction such an intolerable 
pair of lovers as poor, soft, good-natured Dan 
Mavering, and Alice Pasmer with her ca¬ 
priciousness, her morbid self-examination, her 
unreal self-depreciation, her blue-china ideals. 
After their engagement has been broken 
about a score of times, Mr. Howells is cruel 
enough to marry them in the last chapter. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped that, in a sequel to 
April Hopes , he will be kind enough to 
reduce them to keeping boarders in New 
York. In that case, they may find from 
others what true pleasure and true pain are, 
and even overcome the great difficulty in life, 
which, as Mr. Howells says, in his pretty way, 

“is to bring experience to the level of ex¬ 
pectation, to match our real emotions in view 
of any great occasion with the ideal emotions 


whioh we have taught ourselves that we ought 
to feel” 

Carlyle, according to one of the stories, 
mostly false, whioh have been circulated 
about him since his death, finally demolished 
a novelist whom he had been flaying alive, 
and who had pleaded that “his types were 
human at any rate,” by exclaiming “ Then 
heaven deliver me from such humanity'” 
On praying—as the first duty that ought to 
be performed after reading April Hopes — to 
be delivered from the humanity that is ta be 
found in it, one may, or rather must, show 
that it is mercilessly realistic, and that Mr. 
Howells has packed into it more sentences 
and more characters that are clever withost 
being “smart” than in any of his previou 
works. One is positively grateful for beinj 
introduced to the elder Mavering, professor 
though he is, because he confesses to “the 
increased liking a man feels for a womu 
when she owns to an appetite.” Then then 
is one girl of genuine character in April 
Hopes —of sufficient character to decline ts 
marry Dan Mavering—a Miss Anderson, 

“ who claimed a collateral Dutch anoeetry bj 
the Van Hook, tuoked in between her non¬ 
committal family name and the Julia given 
her in christening,” and whose face would 
have been uninteresting “ if it had not been ' 
for the caprice of her nose in suddenly chang¬ 
ing from the ordinary American regularity, 
after getting over its bridge, and turning out 
distinctively retroussS.” Altogether, April 
Hopes should be treated very much like an 
ice-pudding. With a view to thorough appre¬ 
ciation, not to say digestion, the more slowly 
it is taken the better. 

The new work by the author of Si. 
Olave's is realistic somewhat as April Hopes 
is realistic—that is to say, the lives of a 
number of people, whose characters give the 
impression of having been made to order, an 
represented in panoramic fashion. It is an 
excellent story of its author’s kind, being a 
careful study of a thoroughly clericalieed rural 
society. The “double wedding” of the 
heroine’s sister to the Rev. Rowland Beni- 
thorne, and of the adventuress, Seline Con- 
sett, to the hero, Michael Forrester, does not 
bring the plot to a conclusion. It rather 
brings us to the most interesting stage in it. 
We feel much more sympathy with Berri- 
thome after misfortune has fallen upon him 
and his wife, and with Forrester after the death 
of his wife—who has won him by means of 
a lie—than before their marriages. Seline 
Forrester is a minute study of a weak, 
frivolous, woman, who is not thoroughly 
bad; and the story of the weak Berrithorne’s 
deterioration and reformation is told with 
skill. Lady Matilda, the malicious and 
dangerous gossip, and motherly Mrs. Dumble, 
will take their place among the best portraits 
in this author’s gallery. 

George Stalden professes not to be a his¬ 
torical novel, but to be a personal memorial 
of the time of the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence, and to be only “edited” by Mr. 
Edmund Lawrence. Whether it is the one 
or the other, it is clearly and simply written. 
Arnold, Andr6, Rodney, Clinton, and other 
characters of the period, British and American, 
look lifelike in its pages; and a number of 
domestic scenes are carefully and prettily 
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spots met with in all glaciated countries. I 
have met with few other “ living ” beliefs 
about them, but am glad now that 1 am better 
informed. 

The volume is such a conglomeration of 
anachronisms, errors, and unlucky patchwork, 
that it is not safe to lean any weight on its 
evidence. At the same time, I agree with all that 
the writer says in praise of Aran and its inhabi¬ 
tants. To the naturalist or archaeologist there is 
no plaoe in the kingdom so full of fresh, true, and 
unhackneyed interest, for no place of anything 
like the interest in this country is nearly so diffi 
cult to arrive at. For this reason it seems to me a 
vast pity that Ur. Burke should not have con¬ 
sulted some friend before publishing a volume 
which lays itself open to censure from the merest 
schoolboy’s education, and which, by ignoring 
the real points of noteworthiness and promul¬ 
gating silly errors instead, defeats the object 
aimed at. It is a pity in more respects than 
one. Ireland receives flying visits from dis¬ 
tinguished inhabitants of the sister isle 
nowadays, who publish their impressions as 
fast as a dog can trot; and grave and numerous 
are the misrepresentations so put forth. A late 
lady-author fell into this modem fashion, 
and it is unfortunate that the last writing of 
the author of John Halifax should be so far 
from accurate in its statements. But it is a 
much more unfortunate circumstance to find a 
native, one to the manner born, airing his 
ignorance in such a childish fashion. Men 
of science in England have continually re¬ 
proached us Irish for our lack of systematic 
study of our own most interesting products. 
Surely they have cause when they read the state 
ment of a barrister-at-law and a B.A. of Trinity 
College, Dublin, that the sea-anemone is 
marine plant, and the duck and teal breed on 
the cliffs of Aran. H. C. Hart. 


time of Henry I., and 
had one eon William. 
She married, a third 
time, Balph Earl of 
Chester, in the reign of 
King Stephen, end by 
this marriage had a 
seoond son, Ranulf, Earl 
of Chester ” (p. 99). 


INGULFU8 BEDIVITUS. 

London: Nov. SI, 1887. 

It is a relief to know that Mr. Bound has at 
length pointed out the “worst mistakes’’ in 
my book. May I say in reply : 

(1) No argument therein respecting Domes¬ 
day Book hangs on Ingulf. He is referred to 
for what he is worth, and the reference-note is 
given for obvious reasons. 

(2) I cannot enter into his troubles connected 
with the Museum library. 

(3) In applying the word “ peeress ” to 
countess of the Norman period, I fear I have 
used the term in a more extended signification 
than usual. It is, however, a trivial slip, 
scarcely worth noting. I see that the word 
“peerage ” is similarly used by Nioolas in his 
well-known work, entitled “ A Synopsis of the 
Peerage of England, exhibiting . . . every Title 
of Peerage which has existed in this Country 
since the Conquest.” Among Nicolas’s “ peers " 
are some noble personages quite as remote as 
Godiva. 

(4) The passage which Mr. Bound calls my 
“ worst mistake ” rests on good authority—an 
authority of three separate and independent 
chronicles, which have none of the Ingulfine 
taint in them; unless, indeed, Mr. Bound has 
already relegated thess also to the limbo of 
delusion and imposture. In order to show that 
I have not exoeeded the strict signification of 
the words, I transcribe the paragraph in dispute 
side by side with the original Latin from which 
it is derived: 


fllio Geroldi Bomara, 
peperit fllium nomine 
Willielmum p os tea corn- 
item de terris pa tends 
et Lincoln, comitatus; 
nupta etiam tertio viro, 
tempore regia Stephani, 
id est Banulfo comiti 
Ceatriae, peperit fllium 
Banulfum postea corn- 
item Cestriae.” 

As Mr. Bound knows all that is to be learned 
of Lucy the countess, I need not tell him that 
this occurs at the end of a MS. of Florence of 
Worcester. Let him also compare equally 
reputable evidence from another MS.—no doubt 
familiar to him—the Regxttrum de Spalding : 
“Defunoto vero Yvone, eademdomina Lucia sue- 
ooeaive sumpait sibi alios Tirosscilicet Bogerum 
fllium Geroldi, et comitem Cestriae Banulphum. 
Mortuis quoque domino rege Willielmo et maritis 
dominae Luciae eupradictis, ipsa in viduitate sua 
donavit,” &c. 

I have no wish to follow Mr. Bound into the 
labyrinth of his physiological paradoxes ; but, 
in support of the fact that “ Algar” was her 
father, I will ask him to examine this passage 
from a third, and equally irreproachable, MS.: 

Yvo, maritus Luciae comitissae, donationes, quas 
Toraldus avunculus ejusdem Luciae, filiae Algari 
comitis Leicestriae, monachis Spaldyngiae dederat, 
evidenter fecit conflrmari.”— Ann. of Peterborough. 

The difficulties of the date of Algar and the 
story of Lucy have long been felt in English 
history. Can Mr. Round smooth them away ? 
If so, he will deserve everybody’s gratitude. 

Walter de Gray Birch. 


Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Nov. Jl, 1887. 

Mr. Bound understates Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch’s fondness for Ingulph. Mr. Birch quotes 
or refers to his authority eighteen times, only 
once suggesting that any doubt has ever been 
cast on the genuineness or credibility of In¬ 
gulph, and then implying that such doubt is 
misplaced (p. 121). The reference seems to be 
always to Mr. Birch’s own edition of Ingulph’s 
Chronicle, which I do not possess, and which I 
have endeavoured in vain to see at the British 
Museum, the London Library, and other places. 

There are two other passages which have 
excited my bump of antiquarian or historical 
curiosity—viz.: 

“ Wherever a substantial building was found to 
be in existence, as at St. Pancras Church, Canter¬ 
bury, for example, it was taken possession of for 
the benefit of the new religion ” (p. 6). . . 

“ A copy of the Epistolae of St. Jerome, whioh at 
one time belonged to Thomas Wolsey, the un¬ 
fortunate Archbishop of Canterbury ” (p. 70). 

The whole book seems to be written by one 
who knows a great deal about the subject, but 
who does not care or has not time to be 
accurate for the benefit of such Christian 
ignoramuses as would read books published by 
the S.P.C.K. But the mere fact that Mr. 
Birch was putting forth a popular account of 
the Domesday Book, for people who would 
presumably take his statements and references 
for granted, should surely have made him 
specially careful not to impose upon their 
ignorance or credulity. F. E. War rex. 


“ Lucy, the oountess... 
married, after the death 
of her first husband, 
Ivo, Roger, son of 
Gerold Bomara [here 
Mr. Round unites tie as 
if there were something 
wrong in me] in the 


“ Lucia . . . nupta est 
primo Yvonl Taylboys, 
e qua nullam suscepit 
sobolem, tempore Wil- 
lielml conquestorls et 
Willielmi Rufl. Lucia 
comitissa, tempore Hen- 
rid priori nupta Rogero 


A HITTITE SYMBOL. 

London: Nov. 19, 1887. 

I am accused by Prof. Sayoe of not “ making 
sure” of my “facts” with regard to the 
“innocent-looking triangle”—the equi 
lateral triangle; for I intimated distinctly that 
I was “ taking into acoount simply the equilateral 
triangle.” I am informed that I shall find it 
not merely on the seals and “ at Hamath,” but 
also “at Jerablus,” and “at Merash,” refer¬ 


ence being given to two places in published 
representations of inscriptions from the two 
last-named andent sites. But Prof. Sayce is 
sorry ” that in these places it is not “ accom¬ 
panied by ‘ the head of a cow.’ ” Now, if all 
this were true, it would be quite consistent 
with my statement as to the equilateral triangle 
' occurring but very rarely.” And I did not, 
of course, think of saying that this triangle is 
found only with an emblem of the cow-headed 
Ashtoreth.* The discussion was concerned, 
indeed, with its ooourrenoe in connexion with a 
totally different symbol. But as to the two 
places in the inscriptions to which Prof. Sayce 
refers, the fact is that the equilateral triangle 
occurs at neither the one nor the other. On the 
Merash inscription there is a triangular object 
with what looks at first sight like a tolerably 
thick tail or handle. But clearly this is not the 
triangle we are seeking. And on the third line 
of the Jerablus inoription there are objeots in 
the shape of isosceles triangles, or approximat¬ 
ing thereto, but there is no equilateral triangle. 

With respect to the legs of the Hittite 
symbol, what I said had reference to the seals 
represented by Perrot and Chipiez, and to the 
Tarsus seal, especially to the latter, of which I ex¬ 
amined with great care an excellent impression. 
Certainly on this impression the Hittite symbol 
had a “ pair of divergent legs whioh clearly 
terminate in turned-up toes.” What modifica¬ 
tion of this symbol there may be on seals which 
have not Been, it is, of course, impossible for 
me to say. I should not by any means expect 
to find the symbol “ always associated ” with 
the equilateral triangle. 

Prof. Sayce wants me to tell him when and 
where he has spoken of the ‘ ‘ Hittite symbol as 
being a symbol of life.” If this be not the 
sense conveyed in his letter to the Academy of 
November 5 (p. 304, lines 10 to 25), I fail 
altogether to discern what is intended, or why 
a comparison should be made with the ankh, 
“ the Egyptian symbol of life ’.’—a comparison 
which, by the way, had been previously sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Pinohes. Thomas Tyler. 

[As Prof. Sayce has already left England, it 
may be as well to reprint in full what he wrote 
in the Academy of November 5 about “ the 
symbol of life 

In one case, however, the [Hittite] knotted 
girdle takes the form of the erux ansata, the 
Egyptian symbol of life. I believe, therefore, that 
it gives us the cine to the origin of this mysterious 
symbol. It would have denoted the knotted girdle 
worn by the primitive Egyptian over the Beat of 
life. Some of the figures in the tomb of Ti of the 
Fifth Dynasty wear no other article of clothing.” 

Prof. Sayce’a argument clearly was, not that 
the Hittite girdle was a symbol of life, but that 
the Egyptian emblem of life was originally a 
girdle.—Ed. Academy.] 


AN EARLY ENGLISH DEED. 

London: Nov. 8, 1837. 

As the first of Mr. Furnivall’s “Fifty 
earliest English Wills in the Court of Probate, 
London," is dated 1387, it may be worth while 
to note the existence of an English document 
of similar character, but of considerably earlier 
date. This is the foundation by “Simond 
Potyn,” of St. Katherine’s “ Spitell,” Rochester 
(1316), which is, “Dated in the feast of 
Christmas in the yere of our lorde Jhesu Christ 
mcccxvi reigninge our lorde Kinge Edwarde 

* That an emblem of Ashtoreth should be found 
on a Hamatbtte Inscription is in accotdance with 
the Semitic name of the city Hamath. And the 
people, also, who sculptured the inscriptions found 
at Jerablus and Merash were probably in the main 
Semites. With regard to the Hamath and Jerablus 
inscriptions I have maintained this position for 
several yean. 
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called of Carnarvon, the sonne of Kynge 
Edwarde the first after the conquest.” It is 
printed in that unindexed work, Thorpe’s 
Registrum Roffense (pp. 546-7), from the original 
“ in archivis civitatis Eoffensis.” 

J. H. Bound. 


Al POINT MEETS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monday, Not. SB. 6 p.m. 
" ' '' pule 


London Institution: “The 
Evolution of Reptiles,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ The Chemistry of 
some eeleoted Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Leeture, “ The 
Elements of Architectural Design,” I., by Mr. H. H. 
Statham. 

8.30 b.m. Geographical: “A Journey round 
Chinese Turkestan ana along the Nerther Frontier 
of Tibet.” by Mr. A. D. Carey. 

Tuxsdat. Nov. 99.8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, 
“Aoddents in Mines,” II., by Sir Frederick A. 
AbeL 

Wbdits b day. Nov. 80. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Eoo. 
uomlcal Illumination from Waste Oils,” by Mr. J. B. 
Hannay. 

Thubsday, Dec. 1, S p.m. London Institution: “ How 
Plants protect themselves.” by Mr. W. Gardiner. 

8 p.m. Llnnean: “ Ants. Bees, and Wasps,” n.. 
by Sir John Lubbock; “Myrlopoda of Mergul 
Archipelago.” by Mr. R. J. Pocook. 

8 p m. Chemical: “The supposed Third Nltroe- 
tbane,” by Prof. Dunstan ana Mr. T. S. Dymond; 
“Researches on the Laws of Substitution In the 
Naphtoalene Series,” by Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 

Fbiday, Dec. 2 . 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students' 
Meeting, “The Classification of Continuous Rail¬ 
way Bn«es,” by Mr. A. Wharton Metoalfe. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ English Etymologies — 
Gees-pool, &o,” by Mr. H. Bradley. 

8 p.m. Geologists' Association. 


SCIENCE. 

Studien. By 


F. Langen. 


Plautiniiche 

(Berlin: Calvary.) 

In this book Langen addressee himself in the 
first instance to the question of interpolations 
in the text of Plautus, entering the field 
against the critics and editors who assume 
that the comedies in their traditional form 
contain extensive additions by later revisers. 
Bis defence of the text is based upon a severe 
criticism of some features in the art of 
Plautus. “We have no right to form an 
a priori notion of the excellence of the Plau- 
tine comedies and then proceed to reject 
summarily as un-Plautine whatever in our 
eyes detracts from that excellence.” That 
this is a self-evident proposition Langen is 
perfectly aware; but he justly maintains 
that its bearing has been insufficiently appre¬ 
ciated by certain modern critics who have 
never asked whether the diffuseness at which 
they take offence in particular passages is not 
in reality a general characteristic of the 
workmanship of the poet. The book may, 
therefore, be called a study in textual 
criticism from the literary point of view. 
On the other hand, it is no part of the pro¬ 
blem, as Langen conceives it, to call attention 
to the merits of Plautus, or to balance merits 
against demerits. He is, therefore, careful 
to warn the reader not to expect any general 
verdict of a literary character. His purpose 
is served if he succeeds in proving the con¬ 
stant recurrence of a certain class of defects. 

His main contention Langen appears to me 
to have established conclusively. His search¬ 
ing criticism of all the comedies proves—what 
every reader must have more or less distinctly 
felt—that Plautus habitually works out his 
themes with a prolixity which seriously im¬ 
pairs the effectiveness of his humour, and 
must have been a standing difficulty to the 
ancient actor; and further, that he is careless 
in the construction of his plays, and often 
indifferent to consistency in the delineation of 


character. It appears, therefore, in the 
highest degree rash to exscind whole passages 
merely because they are unnecessary to the 
development of the plot, or contain repetitions 
of a thought already sufficiently expressed. 
It is satisfactory to find that cautious editors 
like Brix are moving in a conservative 
direction. His fourth edition of the Capiivi 
removes the ban from many lines which were 
still suspected in his third. 

The view as to general faults of construc¬ 
tion in Plautus which Langen adopts is, of 
course, not new. It is as old as Horace (cf. 
“ Securus oadat an recto stat fabula talo ”). 
What Horace’s verdict on the question of 
prolixity would have been, had it been dis¬ 
tinctly put to him, it is, perhaps, difficult to 
say. The line 

“ Plautus ad exemplar Sicull properare Epi- 
charm! ” 

is very obscure. It is explained by Prof. 
Sellar (who elsewhere recognises the pro¬ 
lixity with which themes are hammered out 
in the “ Cantica”) as referring to the “extreme 
vivacity and rapidity of gesture, dialogue, 
declamation, and recitative by which his 
scenes were characterised.” May not the idea 
be the same as that in 

“ Quam non adstrioto percurrat pulpita sooco,” 

and refer to the “running scenes” which 
were so characteristic of Plautus, and which 
Beem to have fallen into partial disfavour by 
the time of Terence ? (See Hautontim. 
Frol. 28 ff.). Whatever be its interpretation, 
we may say, with Cato, “ aliud est properare, 
aliud festinare.” And of Plautus it is not 
true that “ ad eventum festinat ” (Orelli)—at 
any rate, if the words are used to convey 
praise. The recognition scene of the Mmae- 
chtni has been often quoted as an example 
of a denouement absurdly deferred. The dis¬ 
covery is practically made as soon as the twin 
brothers are brought face to face. Langen’s 
castigation of this scene is a carious com¬ 
mentary on the hasty remark of Orelli (upon 
the line of Horace above quoted)—“ Nunquam 
in rebus minutis movando retardat spec- 
tatorem.” 

An instance of faulty construction is con¬ 
tained in the Captivi. The general scheme of 
the play is for the action to take place on one 
day—indeed, during the time that the para¬ 
site, Ergasilus, is waiting for his dinner 
(cf iv. 2.3). But the latter part of the play 
is wholly unintelligible exoept on the assump¬ 
tion of a lapse of some considerable time; for 
between the end of the second and beginning 
of the fourth act the captive Philocratis com¬ 
pletes a journey from Aetolia to Elis and back 
again, and between the third and the fifth 
acts his slave Tyndarus suffers protracted 
punishment in the stone quarries (cf. v. 4.1 ff.). 
It is this inconsistency which differentiates 
the treatment of time ia the Captivi from 
that in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
The defence of Brix, that “the measure of 
empirical time has no absolute validity for the 
idealising drama,” has always seemed to me 
without force, except as a reply to sticklers 
for the unity of time. How Lessing, who to 
some extent felt the difficulty above men¬ 
tioned, could call the Captivi “ the most per¬ 
fect play ever put upon the boards” it is 
difficult to see. A fault of construction of 
the opposite kind is to be found in the Menae- 


ohmi. The slave Messenio ia told in tt 
second act to take his master’s luggage to s 
inn; but he does not succeed in executuq 
this commission and returning until Act t 
(986), although no suggestion is offered thi 
he has been delayed. 

In the delineation of the twin IfswwW 
we have also an example of “ psychological 
inconsistency.” Such thievishneas as they 
both show would have been more in place in 
the description of a pair of rascally daws. 
Again, it is unnatural that the Epidanmm 
brother should never have made any inquiry 
as to his family, though he knew the sane 
of his father and mother, and shows attach¬ 
ment to his brother when they meet (ef. 1132; 
It is a fault of construction in the Mstdonitiut 
the shipwrecked girls do not recognise tk 
temple of Venus, which must have been quite 
near to their home. In the Trinrmmu 
Langen shows well that we must chow 
between the alternatives of either saying that 
the poet never troubled himself to ask hoi 
Stasimus came into possession of a talent d 
money, or admitting that this honest sltn 
(cf 617 ff., 1070 ff ) stole it from his master. 

In such criticism as this Langen is at M- 
best, and it is impossible to deny that k 
makes many effective and humorous point! 
against Plautus. It is plain that Plants! 
had none of the spirit which animated an 
artist like Qoethe, and which shows itself in 
the scrupulous Motivirung of even trivial 
incidents (cf. his suggestion to Schiller to add 
two lines to “ Wallenstein’s Lager” in order 
to explain how the peasant came into pos¬ 
session of the dice). 

But sometimes Langen’s attack see mi to 
admit of an answer in defence of Plautus. 
His critic appears not to allow enough hr 
stage convention and the roba di scena whiet 
plays so large a part in pieces of a humorous 
character all the world over, and especially ia 
Italy. Thus, in the Aulularia Langen objects 
to Euclio’s utterance of grief and rage after 
his discovery that he has been robbed. 
The robbery, says Langen, was discovered ia 
the grove of Silvanus, some distance from the 
town. Euclio had time to cool down before 
he reached his house. But surely the poet is 
justified in allowing him to utter the first 
emotions of despair to the audience. We 
may, if we like, think of Eaclio rushing 
along the road crying out for his lost trea¬ 
sure, as Shylock does in the “ Merchant of 
Venice.” Langen admits that we ought to 
take no offence at the ordinary employment of 
an open street as the scene of action, even 
though we have evidenoe enough that in real 
life the ancients would have thought a street 
an unsuitable place for secret communications, 
money transactions ( Asinaria), ladies’ toilettes 
(Mostellaria , cf. Mercator, 1005). Why not 
then extend the license of the stage a little 
further ? In the Captivi is there not some¬ 
thing more subtle and pathetic than Langen 
thinks in the description of Hegio as be¬ 
lieving in the general truth of the captives’ 
statements, and making inquiries afterwards 
when one of them had escaped? Logically, no 
doubt, be ought to have reversed the pro¬ 
cedure. But, psychologically, is it not sn 
ordinary case of shutting the door after tbe 
horse has been stolen ? In making inquiries 
Hegio, of oourse, expected only confirmation 
of the story in its main outlines, not evidence 
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tdiat lie had been deoeived. In Aulularia, 
ii. 1 Langen objects to the sadden con- 
version, in tbe coarse of twenty lines, 
of an old man to tbe idea of marriage. 
Bat are we not intended to understand 
that the tbongbt of marrying Euolio’s daughter 
had been long simmering in tbe mind of 
Megaronides, and that his stater suspected it ? 
This would explain her sarcasms about the 
general badness of women early in the 
scene, which Langen regards as so out of place 
in one who was recommending matrimony. 
In cases like this we ought to give the poet 
the benefit of the doubt. In any case the 
conversion is hardly so startling as some 
other stage conversions of a similar character. 
The reader is involuntarily reminded of the 
scene in “Biohard III.,” in which the Duke 
of Gloucester persuades Lady Anne, who knew 
that he had murdered her husband, to accept 
his hand. In Menaeehmi , 708 ft., is there 
not something very feminine in the sudden 
outburst of violence on the part of the 
wronged wife, when Menaechmus returns her 
the robe, the outward and visible sign of his 
faithlessness? In the same play Langen 
complains that Plautus gave no thought to 
the question of costumes; the Syracusan 
Menaechmus has just arrived, and must, there¬ 
fore, be wearing his travelling dress; the 
other Menaechmus is dressed like an ordinary 
citizen. If the reader will tolerate another 
reference to Shakspere—between whom and 
Plautus a strong resemblance is found by 
Mommsen—I would say that exactly the 
same criticism applies to the “Comedy of 
Errors.” Stage convention allows the brothers 
(and slaves in the latter play) to appear in 
identical dresses, and no questions must be 
asked. In his criticism of the Mostellaria, 
p. 171, Langen hardly allows enough for 
the difficulties of a man who has to lie in a 
hurry. 

The third part of the book contains a 
discussion of a number of passages in which 
Langen suspects corruption of the text. Space 
forbids me to enter into details; suffice it 
for the moment to say that the author every¬ 
where shows that sound sense and thorough 
scholarship which characterised his former 
work ( Beitrilge zur Kritik und Erkldrung des 
Plautus, 1880), and gives proof that he is not 
one of those who will fight irvi ical Ad£ for 
anything that stands in the MSS. 

E. A. SoNKENSCflElK. 


SOME BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Lectures on Bacteria. By A. de Bary. 
Translated by H. E. F. Gamsey; revised by 
Prof. J. B. Balfour. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) The Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have done well in publishing, in a handy and 
convenient form, an authorised translation of 
Prof, de Bary’s lectures on bacteria delivered 
in the University of Strassburg. Although 
going over much the same ground as the 
chapters on bacteria in his larger work —The 
Comparative Anatomy and Biology of the Fungi, 
Mycet zoa, and Bacteria —issued by the same 
English publishers, it is yet a distinct work; 
ana students of this branch of science will be 
very glad to have it as a separate publication. 
The literature of bacteriology has now, in 
truth, become somewhat appalling. Not only 
has the bacteriologist to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with all that has been written on the 
fife-history of the various forms, and their 


power of mutual transmutation, but also with 
their pathogenio effects (or otherwise) on man 
and on other animals, and with the results of 
their culture in different nutrient substances. 
On the life-history of bacteria Prof, de Bary is 
the highest living authority; and on this branch 
of the subject the reader will here find an ade¬ 
quate account of all the phenomena that can 
be regarded as substantiated up to the present 
time, as well as chapters oil the causal connex¬ 
ion of parasitio bacteria with infectious diseases 
in warm-blooded animals, and with the diseases 
of insects and of plants. To this ta appended 
an excellent “conspectus of literature,” accom¬ 
panied by notes by the author. 

Cohn's BeitrUge zur Bidlogie der Pfianzen. 
The fifth vol. of this very valuable publication 
commences a new series, with a larger page, so 
as to give more effective plates. The first Heft 
(244 pages) is entirely occupied with an impor¬ 
tant paper, by Herr F. Schwarz, on the mor¬ 
phological and chemical composition of proto¬ 
plasm, illustrated by eight plates. The cell- 
nucleus he regards as composed of the following 
five substances, viz.: (1) chromatin, the por¬ 
tion most sensitive to staining re-agents, and 
occurring in the form of larger or smaller 
granules or globules, the “ nucleo-microsomes ” 
of Strasburger; (2) pyrenin and amphipyrenin, 
which constitute, respectively, the body and 
the membrane of the nucleus; these differ 
widely in their re-actions from chromatin, and 
also from one another, the former taking up 
staining re-agents much more readily than the 
latter; and (3) linin and paralinin, the former 
being the substance of the nuclear threads, the 
“ nudeo-hyaloplasm ” of Strasburger, the latter 
that of the intermediate matrix or “nuclear 
sap.” A large portion of the paper is occupied 
by details of the chemical re-actions of these 
various substances most valuable to histologists. 
The chlorophyll-bodies are regarded by Herr 
Schwarz as having a fibrillar structure; the 
fibrillae do not, however, form a network, but 
lie side by side, filling up the entire mass of 
the chlorophyll-body. The fibrillae, composed 
of a substance which he calls chloroplastin, are 
not uniform in colour, but oontain globular 
bodies of a deeper green than the rest, the 
vacuoles or “grana” of Meyer; between the 
fibrillae is a colourless substance, the metaxin. 
These two components of the ohlorophyll-bodies 
can be separated by the action of water, in 
which the fibrillae swell up strongly, but are 
entirely insoluble, while the metaxin is finally 
completely dissolved. They may also be dis¬ 
tinguished by other chemioal re-actions. 

Tile last published part (No. 20 ) of Schenk’s 
“ Handbuch der Botanik,” in the Encyklopaedie 
des Naturwissenschaftsn, oonsists of a further 
instalment of Zimmertnann’s “ Morphology and 
Physiology of the Vegetable Cell.” The chief 
subjects discussed are theformation of ohromato- 
phores and starch-grains, and of other bodies 
included in the term “cell-contents,” the 
structure and mode of formation of the cell- 
wall, and the theories of swelling and osmose. 
With regard to the rival theories as to the mode 
of formation of the cell-wall, whether by 
intus-susception” or by “apposition,” the 
author takes a medium course, holding that the 
two modes may each take place under different 
conditions, or even both at the same time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EKOTiBHiVA. 

Oxf jrd : Nov. 11,18>7. 

The discussion on the correct spelling, the 
etymological origin, and the technical meaning 
of this Buddhist word, which was opened in 
the Academy some time ago, is still carried on 
with undiminished vigour in the Indian papers. 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for July, 1887, Dr. Bajendralala Mitra 
replies to Mr. Growse’s letter, published in the 
Academy. Mr. Growse had very ingeniously 
suggested that ekoti might be the result of Pra- 
kritic tendencies which are clearly perceptible 
in the Sanskrit of the Lalita-vistara, particu¬ 
larly in the G&tM portions, and that ekoti re¬ 
presented an original eka-koti in which the 
initial k of koti was elided. Dr. Bajendralala 
Mitra doubts whether such Prakritic tendencies 
could safely be admitted, and whether, even 
then, eka-oti could possibly be contracted into 
ekoti. 

In the mean time, I received a new and 
very interesting suggestion from Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Das, who wrote to me from Darjiling 
on July 25. He told me that he had been 
commissioned by Sir Alfred Croft, Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, to compile a 
list of Buddhist Sanskrit words with their 
equivalents in Tibetan and English. This ta 
a work which I had strongly recommended to 
several of my correspondents in India, and for 
which no one was so fit as Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Das. He has studied Buddhism in Lhasa, and 
possesses a valuable collection of Tibetan trans - 
lations of Sanskrit texts. From what I have 
seen of these Tibetan translations of Sanskrit 
originals, they seem to me far more trustworthy 
than Chinese translations. The translators have 
evidently studied Buddhism under competent 
teachers, and they are able to render the spirit 
of the originals with far greater aocuracy than 
their Chinese rivals. It is a great pity that 
the study of Tibetan is so little encouraged in 
our universities. Muoh might be gained from 
a study of Tibetan translations of Buddhist 
texts. The explanation which Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Das gives of Ekotibhava, according to 
Tibetan authorities, though hardly applicable 
to Pali and Sanskrit texts, seems to me to 
deserve serious attention. 

F. Max Muller, 


Darjiling: July 25, 1887. 

In his address the president of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal made mention of the work 
I have in hand, i.e., the compilation of a list of 
Buddhist philosophical and technical terms in 
Sanskrit, and their equivalents in Tibetan and 
English. When I commenced this work in 
October last I had doubts as to its usefulness ; 
but the importance attached to one such term 
as “Ekotibhava” by the attempts of Max 
Muller, Morris, Schiefner, and Dr. Mittra to 
explain it in the Academy and elsewhere, has 
encouraged me to push on my work with 
vigour. I have therefore ventured to write a 
short note on the etymology and meaning of 
the term “Ekotibhava” with a view to ex¬ 
plain an important fact connected with the 
doctrine of incarnation which prevails in Tibet 
and Mongolia. 

I have brought with me from Lhasa some 
very old Sanskrit and Tibet in dictionaries. 
One of them, called “ Maha-vyutpatti in 
Tibetan, “Lopon man pons mdsod paM bye 
bragtu rtogs 6yad ohhenmo, t.e., “the great 
critical work prepared by many Pandits and 
Lochavas ” (Tibetan interpreters)—is a MS. 
written in the Deva-nagari characters of the 
eighth or ninth century A.D., and the rest are 
in Tibetan. The term* “ Ekotibhava” occurs 
in all of them written with dental t and a long 
t, in consequence of which its etymology 
becomes very simpl s. It is derived from Eka+ 
uta+bhava. Uta comes from ve and the affix 


* Tbe term “ Ekotibhava” with long t occurs 
incidentally in Prof. Max Muller’s note pub¬ 
lished in the Acadsmy, April 3, 1886, in the 
following passage: “ Schiefner’s explanation, too, 
which Dr. Morris does not mention, namely, that 
‘Ekotibhuva’ represents ‘ Ekuvali or EkavaU- 
bhava,’ is not convincing.” 
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kta. The verb ve means to sew or nnite; hence 
the compound means something sewn or united 
together. The Tibetan version of this term 
is* Rgyud +yohig-tu+gyur-pa, i.e., Rgyud 
ychigtu+gyur-pa, “ Rgyud gyur-pa ”= sewn 
or united together, yclug = one, and tu means 
“ into.” The compound word, therefore, means 
formed into one string or line. In Csoma’s 
translation of a Sanskrit-Tibetan vocabulary 
“ Ekotibhava ” or “ Jigyud ychig-tu gyur-pa ” 
is rendered as “union [with tin supreme 
spirit].” 

Ekotibh&va with a short i.e., “ Ekoti¬ 
bhava,” f does not seem to me quite correct. 
In the first place it does not directly give the 
meaning of the term in accordance with the 
rules of Sanskrit grammar, and does not tally 
with the explanation given by the Indian 
savants who translated the Buddhist sacred 
books into Tibetan under the auspices of Kings 
Thi-srong, Balpachan, &c. In the second place, 
it does not occur in any of the books I have 
consulted. 

It is more natural that after uta the suffix 
Kvi should be inserted, implying the occurrence 
of something not existing before ( abhutatad - 
bhdoa), rather than that the last component 
part be joined with uti, meaning an act of 
sewing or uniting. But in order that the com¬ 
pound word may give the intended signification 
in consonance with the rales of grammar, the 
components should be “ Eka+uta+bhava.” 

A learned Lama of Tibet has kindly sent me 
a note on this term, the purport of which I 
give as follows: 

“ Rgyud ychig-tu gyur-pa (Ekotibhava) means the 
continued connexion of one with another without 
break or division. A soul (viyfiana or Anam 8e») 
existing from eternity has undergone numberless 
transmigrations. In all its births it has run 
through an unbroken line of existence until it is 
cut short by Nirvana.” 

_ All living beings have this kind of con¬ 
tinuous existence. A soul undergoing trans¬ 
migrations may be compared to a string or 
wreath of flowers, its different embodiment 
being the individual flowers which drop off one 
by one after each death. Bodbisattvas and 
saints alone can know the circumstances of 
their former births, which ordinary mortals 
cannot. Some of the grand Lamas of Tibet 
are the acknowledged incarnations of Bodhi¬ 
sattvas. When the fresh embodiment of a 
Bodhisattvas is announced, a committeo of the 
living Bodhisattvas (grand Lamas) is formed to 
identify his spirit with that of the Lama whose 
incarnation he professes to be. At the time of 
identification the claimant (generally a child of 
three or four) is required to prove by signs 
that his spirit is one and the same with the 
spirit of the Lama whose incarnation he declares 
himself to be. This identity of the claimant 
with the spirit of a Lama is called Ekotibhava, 
and it forms one of the oardinal doctrines of 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

Sarat Chandra Das. 


The same communication from the Pandit 
has, likewise, been sent to us by Prof. Rhys 
Davids, the secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
8 jciety, who appends the following letter : 

London: Oot. 28,1837. 

I have received from Pandit Sarat Chandra 
Das, the author of the well-known articles in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, the 
following letter, whioh will be of iaterest to 


• Rgyud means “ string, extraction, connexion, 
nature,” &c. Gyur-pa means “formed, become, 
changed,” &c. 

t The word Eka+uta+bh ava, when compounded 
together, must, according to the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, be “Ekotibhava.” I quote the rules: 

(1) “Abhhtatadbhuve kribhvastiyoge kartari Kvih; 

(2) AsyaKvau; Kaiika, v, 4,50. 


those who read the letters you published in the 
Academy on April 3, 1886, and May 7, 1887. 
It is dear that in Tibet they have put a new 
meaning—quite contradictory to the Buddhism 
of the Pali Pitakas—into an ambiguous and 
misunderstood expression. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


THE GLASER INSCRIPTIONS FROM YEMEN. 

Corpus Ohrlstl College, Cambridge: Nov. 7, 1837. 

In the oopies which were made by M. Glaser 
of the Yemen inscriptions secured by him in 
1883, and published by Prof. Derenbourg in 
the September and October numbers of the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, it is interesting 
to notice the single vertical line which invaria¬ 
bly occurs between each word. It is probable 
we have a trace of this in the two points which 
are met with in a similar position in Ethiopio, 
just as the one point still found in Samaritan 
is doubtless to be connected with its use in 
inscriptions of Mesha and Siloam, although in 
the former a vertical line is found to about 
every nine words. These two inscriptions also 
resemble the Yemen inscriptions in another 
articular, namely, that words are frequently 
ivided at the end of the line, while it is 
doubtful if this ever takes place in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Yehomelek or Esmunazar. 

G. W. Collins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. J. G. Goodchild, of the Geological 
Survey, has reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Association 
a paper on “ Ice Work in Edenside.” This 
paper reproduces, in an amplified form, the ar¬ 
guments which he laid before the Geological 
Society thirteen years ago; and which, though 
received with coolness at the time, have since 
been admitted by many geologists. He be¬ 
lieves that floating ice had not even the smallest 
share in any of the phenomena presented by 
the Edenside drifts. At the same time he 
holds that there is no proof that any polar 
ice-cap ever swept over the district in ques¬ 
tion; in fact, in the North of England there 
existed large areas which were never glaciated 
by ice of extraneous origin. Another point on 
which Mr. Goodchild insists is that the ice- 
sheet melted as it stood with comparative 
rapidity. He sees no proof of a succession of 
interglacial warm periods, nor does he recog¬ 
nise any proof of a submergenoe during the 
ice-age. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first number has reached us of a new 
periodical devoted to African philology, entitled 
the Zeitschrift fiirafrikanische Sprachen. Edited 
by C. G. BUttner. (Berlin: Asher.) It is an 
indication of the important place Africa is 
beginning to assume in European studies, and 
of the light that is being poured upon “ the 
dark continent.” The specimen of the journal 
before us is full of interesting matter for the 
folklorist, as well as for the philologist. The 
text of some songs in Old Swahili by the late 
Dr. Krapf is followed by an article on the 
grammar of the Bokundu (of the Cameroons), 
several curious examples of Negro folklore 
by the Rev. J. G. Christaller, songs of the 
Sotho by Dr. Endermann, and short vocabu¬ 
laries of two Bantu languages spoken in the 
Kilimanjaro district. The journal promises to 
be helpful to the missionary as well as to the 
philologist. 

Senor3 Baroja & Sons, of San Sebastian, 
have brought out a new edition of Larramendi’s 
El Imposible Veneido, Arte de la Lengua Bascon- 
gada, the first Basque grammar attempted, 


Di 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Nxw Skakspkrk Sociitv.— (Friday, Nov. 11 .) 
S. L. Lee, Esq., hon. treasurer, in the chair.—j 
paper on “ Bhakspere’s Alteration of Hiatorj i 
the Historical Plays,” by Mr. W. G. Stone, n 
read by the hon. secretary. Mr. 8tone, aha 
touching on the sources for the historical plara 
other than Holinshed's chronicles, and shoricr 
that the sources were sometimes paraphrased, 
or even reproduced with almost literal fidelitr, 
that mistakes were left unoorrected, and mis¬ 
prints copied, dwelt upon Bhakspere’s disregard 
of chronology and contempt for unity of tune, in 
spite of which, however, the action of the phq« 
faithfully interpreted the historical sources u the 
writer’s command, “ King John ” being the ckkf 
exception to this. In characteristion, fidelity to 
the sources was sometimes observed, in other cam 
much was embellished or invented—as in the css 
of Bolingbroke, whose appearance as both daai- 
gogue and diseembler was due to Sh&kspm'i 
invention; and of Richard HI., who, aooordug 
to More, was capable of a fine outburst of renutK- 
iul penitence on the eve of the battle of Bos von 
Field. Mr. Stone then dealt with the pint 
seriatim —The chairman, while finding it diS- 
cult, from the extent of ground covered, & 
criticise particulars, thought that the need U 
been shown for a general introduction to tb 
historical plays, with, perhaps, more general]*, 
tion.—Dr. Furnivall, criticising from a dranun 
point of view, welcomed the departure of the 
dramatist from the facts of history, and coaU 
wish there were more such departures. He noticed 
particularly Bhakspere’s use of comedy in thee 
plays: how the “Cade” bits were developed is 
“II. Henry VI.,” then dropped in “UL fleniy 
VI.,” the complete absence of comedy is 
“ Richard II.,” and Shake pore’a cutting oat of 
the comic scene in “The Troublesome Raigne'' 
without substituting any comic scene in its place, 
which, however, might be owing to want of room 
for any such scene.—The Rev. W. A. Ramson 
and other members continued the discussion, the 
general opinion being that the dramatist's dote 
adherence to historical facts was owing to the 
periods dealt with being modern history to hit 
audience, who would have reseated alteration in 
facts with which they were familiar. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.— (Friday, 
Nov. 11.) 

W. J. Macdonald, Esq., vioe-president, in the 
chair.—Dr. Thom, as retiring president, delivered io 
address, in which he discussed mathematical teach¬ 
ing in secondary schools and universities. — Dr. J. S. 
Mackay contributed a paper on the properties oi 
the figure consisting of a triangle and the squires 
described on its sides.—Mr. Archibald C. Elliott 
gave a new proof of a theorem regarding the 
potential of a magnetic shell.—Office-bearers for 
the session were elected as follows: president, 
Mr. W. J. Macdonald; vice-president, Mr. Georgs 
A. Gibson, of Glasgow; secretary, Mr. A. V. 
Fraser; treasurer, Mr. John Alison; committee, 
Messrs. R. E. AUardice, Archibald C. Elliott, 

F. Grant Ogilvie, William Peddie, Dr. George 
Thom, of Dollar, and the Rev. John Wilson. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Eagraviaw, Chnats. 
and Oleograph*), handsinacly fiAiwd. Everyone about to parchum pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding aad Chrism u presents — 
GEO. REES, 115. Strand, near Waterlo abridge. 


MR. AUBREY HUNT’S PICTURES. 

Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s pictures—now at the 
Goupil Gallery in Bond Street—will please, ii 
they have not pleased already, the most dis¬ 
cerning of the lovers of art no w in London; and, 
in fact, it is not possible for anyone who has any 
hold whatever on the principles of art—for any¬ 
one who appro iches pictorial work with fine 
and cultivated instinct—to be insensible to the 
charm of Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s productions. Are 
they going to be quite the fashion ? Tint 
remains to be seen. They are individual enough 
to be, at all events; for even to mere fashion 
this amount of credit must be accorded— it 
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must t>e admitted tbat even mere fashion does 
not generally gosh over the imitative. Some 
better informed students of Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s 
work may object to it on the ground, that, 
though it is not in the slightest degree imita¬ 
tive, it betrays the potent influence of a certain 
sohool. But the French training—which.may 
conceivably be harmful to the English beginner 
whose own individuality is not strong enough 
to assert itself—can do no injury to an artist of 
the initiative of Mr. Aubrey Hunt—an artist 
‘‘ de temperament,” as the French say, whose 
American nature, moreover, has perfect affinity 
with the French methods. 

Mr. Hunt’s training has been so extremely 
thorough that there is little that finds him at 
fault. He is a draughtsman of the figure, as 
his pictures of “ The Musician” and of “ Sum¬ 
mer Holidays” sufficiently attest. The slender¬ 
legged ohild, dressed closely in black, against 
a blackish background, is posed with ease and 
grace. The face is sensitive, and of appropriate 
expression. The lady in the second picture has 
also her attractiveness, though there is some¬ 
thing about this picture — not quite readily 
defined—with which we are not wholly pleased. 
Perhaps at bottom it is a question of colour—a 
want of harmony for once obtruding itself. 
Putting in his figures generally with great 
success, Mr. Hunt is also, quite clearly, a good 
draughtsman of naval architecture. We will 
not say that his drawing of boats has quite the 
subtlety of Mr. Whistler’s—oertainly it has not 
quite his subtlety of elegance ; but it has, pro¬ 
bably, at least as much actual knowledge. Yet 
it is neither his drawing of the figure, nor his 
drawing of shipping, that constitutes any con¬ 
siderable part of Mr. Hunt’s strength.. It is 
rather his general harmony and gaiety of 
colour; his delight in movement, especially of 
the movement of the skies. Flowing water— 
the shallow waters of a flat French shore—he 
obviously enjoys; but what he may be sup¬ 
posed to enjoy most is the ruggestion of an 
infinite world of cloud-land, forming and re¬ 
forming at all moments. There is always 
atmosphere and weather in his work. The skies 
he paints the best have a luminous, not a 
gorgeous, pageantry. Much of his painting is, 
therefore, in a high key of colour—a very treble 
of the keyboard, rippling and light. His touch 
is as vivacious as are the effects he is concerned 
to pourtray. And his labours are accomplished 
with a deliberate and a well-planned brevity. 

Having said as much as this, we do not 
know that there is any cogent reason why 
we should proceed to particularise this or 
that canvas, or to attempt to form or to 
express pronounced preferences where the 
general level of attainment is so high. Yet it 
may possibly encourage the visitor to the 
leisurely survey of the whole collection if we 
direct him, to begin with, to some two or three 
pictures, other than the couple which have 
incidentally been named. One of them may be 
“BollingClouds” (No. 7)—an effect perceived, 


it is reported, within a walk of London. 
Another shall be No. 6—“ Summer Skies,” a 
work of peculiar refinement of vision and 
transcript. “Summer Afternoon" (No. 21) is 
permissibly warmer and brighter. “The 
Mouth of the Seine ” (No. 39) is more 
forcible. “ Ligny-sur-Marne ” has tone and 
gravity. And in No. 46 —“ Gathering Sea¬ 
weed”—we are again in presence of estrange 
refinement of effect, an easy elegance of hand¬ 
ling. Altogether it is a very interesting show; 
a show of possibly unexpected variety, and dis¬ 
tinctly refreshing. For though there may be 
slightness here, and a fragmentary view of 
nature there, that is quite the exception. And 
there is no intrusion whatever of that which, in 
our picture exhibitions, is, indeed, too muoh 
with us — the academical, the mediocre, the 
commonplace. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THK OGHAMS OH THE KIRK MICHAEL CROSS. 

Klnnalrd Castle, Brechin, N.B.: November, 1837. 

Having been favoured by the Bev. Ernest B. 
Savage, of St. Thomas’s Parsonage, Isle of 
Mann, with an excellent facsimile drawing, by 
himself and Mr. J. M. Nicholson, of the 
Oghams lately discovered by the former on the 
Rune-inscribed cross at Kirk Michael, I noticed 
in those rough scorings such evident likenesses 
to the Northern Oghams, for some while familiar 
to me, that I have ventured to attempt a read¬ 
ing of this remarkable Manx inscription. 

The Oghams referred to are inscribed on a 
level space to the left of the longer Runic legend 
on the cross. The scores, scratched rather than 
cut, group themselves along an indicated stem- 
line; and, viewed according to their present 
position, they apparently read downwards, like 
the similar inscription on the Aberdeenshire 
Newton Stone. Notwithstanding their lean¬ 
ing towards Northern types, these Oghams 
differ considerably from all other examples. 
They bear, however, some resemblance to the 
inscription, also a “soratch,” which occurs on 
a slab found at Burrian in Orkney, within the 
walls of an ancient fortress. The peculiarities 
of these Soottish or Orcadian Oghams—most of 
which follow a stem-line traced on the flat— 
chiefly consist in the use of scores instead of 
points for vowels; of augled, waved, barred, 
and otherwise eccentrio scores and groups; of 
bound groups; of short subordinate scores; of 
arbitrary slantings and unexact positions; of 
faint delineations of scores, or parts of them, in 
otherwise firmly cut groups. Such Oghams are 
impossible to read without modifications on the 
forms of the Irish Ballymote lists, whether those 
of the common type, or those of the fanciful un¬ 
used varieties. Thenorthern Oghamists—mostly, 
no doubt, of later date than the Irish and Welsh 
inscribers—may have borrowed some forms from 
the manuscript writers; at all events, it is need¬ 
less to force them to exact conformity with 


rules belonging to an earlier practice, recorded 
(perhaps imperfectly) in a fourteenth-century 
transcription of more ancient documents- 
Claiming, therefore, some freedom for conjee. • 
ture, I hope to establish as probable, or reason¬ 
able, the version of the Kirk Michael Oghams 
which is now submitted.* 

Translation. —MUUCOMALL AFI HA MHLLGUO. 
Mucomael, son (grandson ? or descendant ?) 
of O’Maelguc. 

Analysis of the Oghams. —Nos. 1, 2. M,u. 
Might be E, but the first score, though not 
slanted, is much longer than the rest. For the 
binders in this and following gronps, cf. bound 
groups at Burrian (Orkney) and at Lunnasting 
and Conningsburgh (Shetland). Nos. 6, 7. 
m.a. Could hardly ba b,a ; cf. Sooonie (Fife), 
Nos. 7, 8—as read upwards. No. 9. L. The 
inward slant seems to connect this with the 
preceding group. Nos. 10, 11. A,F. No other 
reading seems possible. The A is the common 
Northern angled A. No. 12. I. Would be more 
sloped if B; cf. waved I in Bressay, in\ b 
(Shetland). No. 15. m. Could hardly be A; it 
is longer b -low than No. 10. M takes strange 
forms; cf. Burrian, No. 20, and Lunnasting, 
No. 19. No. 16.. tr, perhaps a,o. Nos. 17, 18. 
l,l. Not s, the division into two groups being 
strongly marked by the differing length of 
digit in each pair. No. 19. o. There is a long 
interval between this and No. 18; but the 
'sudden bend in the stem-line suggests some 
reason for a blank. The space, however, may 
have been occupied by scores. Examination 
of the stone might decide the question. No. 
20. u. Might be read a,h,a; but the partial 
obliteration of the middle score of a u seems 
more likely. No. 21. c. Partly effaced; T,H, or 
t,a, are possible alternatives.t 

Analysis of the Words.— MDHOOMALL, Muoo- 
mael. A compound proper name of that 
common type where the syllable Mai or Mael 
is added or prefixed to another significant 
word. From the Welsh inscriptions, cf. Bria- 
msil, Broh-mail, Broho-maglus; Maelagnus, 
Magalagnus, Mael-domnao, &c. In the Irish 
Annals, Mael seems hardly to occur as a suffix, 
while as a prefix it is extremely common 
(O’Donovan, Four Masters, see index). From 
the Irish Ogham Inscriptions, cf. Meolagnus, 
Maelcinbir, Ma(ea)ludaig, Ma(ea)lmairea (Br. 
204, 243, 290). In Scotland similar names were 
frequent, e.g., Maol-oolum (Malcolm), Mael- 
muire, Mael-beathe. Both in Welsh and 
Gaelic Mael or Maol signifies a servitor or 
attendant, more especially the tonsured servant, 
or the votary, of a holy person. But in the early 
compound names the syllable Mai more often 
represented Maglo or Mkl, * ‘ a noble, a prince, 
a king ” (Bhys, 369). There are Welsh examples 
in which Mael sometimes precedes and some¬ 
times follows, such as Mael-derw and Der- 
fael, Mael-gad and Cad-fael, Mael-gwn and 
Cyn-fael (Pughe, Welsh Diet. ii. 317)—the 
last pair representing Maglocunus and Cuno- 
maglus in softened forms. 
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t For the Northern inscriptions, all references to details relate to my own paper—” The Ogham Inscriptions of Scotland ”—in the Proeeedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1885, pp. 180-207; also to my papers in the same, 1883 and 1886. For the Irish inscriptions I have chiefly 
used—Brash, Ths Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Oaedhil (1879); and for the Welsh—Bhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology (1879), and—Westwood, Lapi- 
itrium Wallias (1876-1879). The abbreviations Br., Bhys, and Wd. will be understood to signify those three works. 
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Mddco, the prefix in the present ease, is 
likewise a common word, variously spelt 
(moco, mucoi, &o.), and possibly of various 
meanings. Generally it may be regarded as 
the nominative or genitive of a word akin to 
Mae, a son, and viewed as denoting a grandson 
or other descendant (Rhys, 407-412). Some¬ 
times, perhaps, it may represent a proper name; 
sometimes, according to certain writers, a 
priestly designation, either as from the Latin 
Magus, or from Mucaidhe, a swine-herd, used 
typically for a religious teacher (like the modern 
Shepherd), or even as signifying a literal swine¬ 
herd or swine-owner—anciently no mean title, 
see the story of Marbhan Muoaidhe, brother to 
Guaire, King of Connaught (Br. 139). Moc or 
Muc was a frequent element in ancient eccle¬ 
siastics 1 names, e.g., Mochonnoc, hospitaller to 
St. Patrick, a.d. 448; Mochta, saint and bishop 
at the same period; Abbot Mochaoi (a.d. 496); 
St. Mochua (a.d. 637), and many others 
(O’Donovan, Four Masters); but the syllable 
Mo (my), as a term of affection or respect, was 
often prefixed to the names of saints, which 
may, in some cases, account for the form 
(Bishop Forbes, Kalendars of Scottish Saints). 
Mocanus, Mocdo, Moco-onis are Gaulish forms 
of similar type (Br. 139). The word occurs in 
the Port Erin Manx Oghams lately deciphered 
by Prof. Rhys — “ Bivainas Maqi Mucoi 
Cunava ” (see letter in the Academy, July 10, 
1886). 

afi, son (?) This uncertain term forms the 
key-word of several difficult Ogham inscrip¬ 
tions. Its general meaning appears to be 
grandson, but it may sometimes signify 
nephew, or descendant. “ The word Awwi or 
Awi occurs in Irish Ogam in the sense of 
grandson, Old Irish Sue” (Rhys, 280), equiva¬ 
lent to the Gaelic Ogha, pronounoed Oha. 
Comparison of the inscriptions in which the 
word occurs has led me to think that it may 
sometimes denote the relationship of son. Its 
likeness to the Welsh Ab, Ap, Mab, Map, a 
son, is more apparent i>nder the spelling Affi 
or Afi. Prof. Rhys decides in favour of w or 
v, as against the F rendering of the correspond¬ 
ing group in the Ballymote key. I cannot 
however, help doubting whether, especially in 
Irish and Scottish examples, the F may not be 
sometimes better. In this paper I propose, as 
a matter of convenience, to use f and Q, rather 
than w and qv, as being the more commonly 
accepted Ogham renderings. The strange stuse of 
this F group is found among the Northern inscrip¬ 
tions, where its sound can hardly be either F or 
w —eg , Nahhtffddadd, for the known name 
Natdador Naddod(Bressay, B); Nuuffhrri, for 
the genitive of an uncertain proper name— 
perhaps Nur or Nuri (Golspie). Ip, Ipe, Ivi, 
are apparently forms of Afi, and with it seem to 
bear affinity to Maqi or Mac, which, it may be 
noted, frequently took the form of Io, in Ulster 
and in Scotland, for the nominative as well as 
the genitive case (8tuart, Sc. St. Scot. ii. 71). 

Among the Irish Ogham legends several are 
probably unreadable without the recognition of 
Afi, Ipi, &c., as terms of relationship, and 
several more or less doubtfully admit of or 
require their use. Different versions of these 
have been offered by antiquaries; but in citing 
them I propose to use Mr. Brash’s copies, as 
best known to me, and as taken directly from 
the original by a skilled observer. The legends 
may be read as follows—it being understood 
that the divisions into words are mine, though 
the transliterations are borrowed from Mr. 
Brash:—(1) Usman . . . nsil (E)fi Dutt . . . 
as—Br. 131; (2) Ape Fritti—Br. 201; (3) 
. . . lminaqc Api Maqqi Muc(oi) . . .—Br. 205 ; 
(4) Lugudeccas Maqi Caqo, Mage Cafu, Maqi 
Ofdolat, Ibi Gaousgt—Br. 247; (5) Fanlit Afi 
Cacos, Af Colgaccos Obada—Br. 298; (6) 
Maqqi Iar Ipi Maqqi Moccoe Doffinias—Br. 
201 ; (7) Api Logdo Maqi Maqa . .. —Br. 


187 ; (8) Ufanos Afe Isahattos—Br. 312; (9) 
Gosuctias Mosac Map Eini—Br. 190.* 

In Wales there are two Ogham examples of 
the words under consideration. That at Tral- 
long (Wd. 61, pi. xxxvi.) is accompanied by 
a Roman legend, apparently relating to the 
same family, the former readingCunocenni 
filius Cunoceni hie iacit; the latter, as it seems 
to me:—Ounacenn Afi (or Ifi) Uffeto—Gunacenn, 
son (?) of Ufet (=Ailluat, cf. Irish Ailluattan— 
Br. 152). The other example, at Llanwinio, 
likewise occurs on a bilingually inscribed stone 
(Wd. 91, pi. xlvii.). The Roman legend may 
be read: Bivadi Fili Bodibeve—(Stone) of Bud 
(or Budi), son of Bodibeu; the Ogham (with the 
cross turned downward, and the scores, from 
that position, read up the right and then up 
the left—as in the Brodie inscription) seems to 
be:—Beffi Affi Boddib . . . —(Stone) of Beu (?), 
grandson (?) of Bodib[eu], Bod or Bad is a 
common element in ancient Celtic names. It 
seems to appear in the unique circular Ogham 
at Logie Elphinstone, which I have read as 


* (1) Unreadable through damage. The x in 
Efl is probably i. (2) The Son(?) of Feret or 
Ouret. Mr. Brash reads Aeaef Ritti, without 
translating. In this legend, and in Nos. 3, 6, 7,9, 
the Ogham sign X is read as p, as on the “ Tor- 
pilli” stone (Br. 330; Wd. 73). (3) . . . (Stone) 
of . . . lminac, Son (?) of the Son of Muoo . . . : 
Mr. Brash gives no translation. (4) (Stone) of 
Lngud, Son of Oacu, Son of Cafu, Son of Ofdolat 
(cf. Welsh Odclcu), Descendant (?) of Guasacht (see 
after, under Qosuetiac). Regarding such forms as 
Cacu and Cafu it seems to be uncertain whether their 
last syllable is part of the name, or a sign of the 
genitive (or dative F). Oacu is akin to Guo (see after), 
and Cafu appears elsewhere in “ Mage Cafeq (Br. 
254). Onwards from the word Cafu, Mr. Brash 
thus divides and renders: “Maqi Of. Dola ti bi 
gao usg t ”; “ Son of Of. (My) grief, he was 
wounded in water.” Another translator sug¬ 
gests: “Contracted in sickness, in water” (Br. 
248,9), a version equally remote from the spirit of 
Ogham legends. (5) Fanlet (Finlaidh f—also cf. 
Fanon), 8onJ(?) of Oacu, Son(?) of Oolgac Obada 
(Ua Faddai ? ef. “ Ofaddaioe MacAsoni,” also 
Gaelic Feadhach and Gaulish Fadia, Fadius (Br. 
228). Mr. Brash acoepts from another writer the 
singular reading: “Fan li ta flea Oosaf, eolgae 
cos obada” ; “ Beneath this flag is placed Oosaf, 
the fiery aud fleet-footed.” (6) (8toue) of the son 
of Tar (cf. Ir. Iaraon, 4c.), son of the Priest (?) 
Dobhan (Dobunus). Mr. Brash gives no transla¬ 
tion. (7) With the Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Brash 
reads: “Apilogdo” (Stone) of Apilogdus; cf. 
Abeil, Abilogus. This version may probably be 
right; on my division the translation would run: 
Son (?) of Lugud, son of the Daughter (?) of...; 
cf. “Tria Maqa Meolagni” (Br. 204), where Tria 
might be feminine, (ef. Trea,/rm.; Mart. Don.) But 
Maqamay be merely avariantof Maqi,son. (8) (Stone) 
of Ufan, son (?) of Isahatt (?). The (perhaps Gaulish) 
name Isahatt is hard to identify ; but Mr. Brash's 
copy, taken from the original with special core 
(p. 310), seems to demand it. Under the alterna¬ 
tive “ fjahattos,” of Sahatt, the preceding word 
would show the unlikely form of Afei. This 
legend Mr. Brash takes as recording the names of 
four men, viz., Aufan, Safei, Bah, and Att, who 
are supposed to be referred to in the Roman capitals 
on the same stone, ivveredrvvidbs, which he, and 
others, read as iv vaax drvvidbs, “Four true 
Druids.” Might not the words be simply 
ivvbrb DRWiDBs, the verb being found in juvo , or 
(with the b and v transmutation) in jutco ? Either, I 
believe, would give a warrantable meaning. Prof. 
Rhys’s copy slightly differs from that before me, 
and he reads: “ Uwanos Awi Ewacattos ” (p. 209). 
He has accepted the version ivvenb, which, how¬ 
ever, seems to be erroneous (Br. 310, 312, and 
pi. xl.). (9) Mr. Brash doubts the possibility of 
translation. I would suggest: (Stone) of Guasacht 
Mos (or Mosac), son of Eini (ef. Aini, Eighneach). 
Mos or Mosac may perhaps be an epithet (Mfts or 
Mis, pleasant, agreeable, handsome [?]—O’Brien, 
Ir. Diet.). “ Gossucttias,” by itself, occurs on 
another Ogham stone (Br. 198)— cf. “Guasacht, 
the son of Maelchu, Mart. Don. (Br. 190). 
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“Athat Bhoto” — meaning, perhaps, 71 
Grave (?) of Bod or Bodo.* 

In Scotland there is no Ogham example i 
Afi. Ip almost certainly oocurs in the Newia 
Oghams (see forward, under da), for IX wool 
be meaningless as iea ; and Ipe is distinct I 
the Roman-letter inscription at St. Yigeam 
Ap, for Mac, was used in South Sootland til 
the thirteenth century (e.g., Macrath ap Mor¬ 
gan), and is believed to survive in the Gallo- 
way prefix A, as in Ahannay, Asloanes, more 
usually seen as Hannay and Sloans (Stewart, 
Sc. St. Scot., ii., 72). 

DA. Descendant. This word, so common is 
its modern spelling O (e.g., O’Brien, O’Connor), 
does not apparently exist in two-letter form is 
any of the Irish, Welsh, or English Oghta 
legends. It seems, however, to occur a 
Scotland in two instances : (1) In the Newt* 
Oghams—Aiddai Qnnn Forre“ Ip UaIo«ii. + '? 
In the Oghams on the “LaDg Steen” it 
Aquhollie, in Kincardineshire—F(a)dh Dona 
Ui Te(n).... In both cases these are my on 
readings, taken with the greatest care from tbs 
original inscriptions on the stones. | 7k 


* Mr. Brash gives, as his final reading of tbs 
Trallong Ogham: “Cunacenna Fiilffeto,” “Cura- 
cena, a skilled bard,” deriving Fill Ffeto from fit, 
a bard, and feth, knowledge (Br 344). He shorn 
that the Roman inscriber reversed the monumeat 
before engraving it, his legend running towards 
tho cross, which occupies the stone's natural bite. 
The Ogham would thus appear to be the older 
inscription (see Wd. 63). Prof. Rhys reads the 
Ogham as “ Ounacenniwi Ilvweto”—taking th; 
first word as equivalent to “ Cunaoenn Alias Cuns- 
ceni,” and Hwweto as an epithet in thegenitive, 
perhaps meaning “much speaking" or “much 
spoken of” (Rhys, 384). 

The Rev. D. Haigh, apparently with Mr. Brash's 
concurrence, read the Oghams at Llanwinio : “ AS 
Boci B[iadi] Beff[e],” and viewed Affi aa equalling 
Maqi maqi (Br. 347). Prof . Rhys, in bis late# 
version, reads the Latin legend: “ Bladi fill Bodi 
beve,” expressing doubt as to the first word, whid 
has generally been viewed aa “Biadi.” His ver 
sion of the Oghams is aa follows: “ Awwi Bocdi 
.. . Beww,” “ Nepotis Bocibevi. . .,” with tb< 
remark that he would be inclined to ka 
“ Beww[i] Awwi Bocdb[ewwi]—the arrangement 
propose—but that it is “not usual to begin wit! 
the right edge,” though “that,” he adds, “i 
probably not a sufficient reason for not doing s 
here” (Rhys, 281). 

t The main inscription on the Newton stone hi 
been the subject of much controversy. For reasor 
too long to state, I doubt if it has yet been rightl 
transliterated, even in the recent version of t 
eminent an antiquary aa the Bishop of Limerid 
Though I have elsewhere made known my ow 
version—founded on study of the original—I deei 
to submit it again here, iu the hope of possib 
rendering some aid to scholars in arriving at a tn 
decipherment. The lettering seems to be 
debased Greek (partly minuscule), with a fe 
Irish-Roman forms ; several of the peculiar cha 
acters occur iu the Greek Pater-noeter in the ** Bo< 
of Armagh,” and others, more doubtfully, in tl 
alphabet on the Kilmalkedar stone. Noting i] 
chief points of uncertainty, my transliteration 
as follows: — 

AiTTAi FURYRINGiN SYOL-O-UOSE 

A A K N N GR G 
UROhN-ELISI MAQQI LOGOY-PATR 
N it ? 7 hf » ‘ 

t The only certain way. Photographs, tboug 
alas in the study of the originals, are seldom oufi 
cient when used alone, may convey wrong in 
prssalons, may even falsify if taken from chalks 
scores. Casts oi all sorts are often erroneous; t 
example, the fine plaster cast of the Newton ston 
in the Antiquarian Mnseum at Edinburgh (ot 
much referred to) omits two of the Ogham score 
through a flaw where portions join. This ia i 
solitary case. I have seen paper casts that we 
quite untrustworthy from imperfections and tan 
perings. 
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Aquhollie Oghams (unknown till read by me 
last year; see remarks by Prof. Rhys near end 
of his letter in the Academy, July 10, 1886) 
remarkable as furnishing the only specimens 
in Scotland of vowels indicated by points, in¬ 
stead of by scores across the stem-line. From 
this, and from its position on a large unhewn 
boulder, I should suppose it to be the oldest 
Ogham legend in Scotland, the only one at all 
similar being that on the likewise unhewn stone 
at Newton—but there the vowels are scores in 
the usual Northern mode. On both these monu¬ 
ments the surface is rather worn where TJa or Hi 
occurs, but the existence of the word can hardly 
k>e doubted. In the present example Ua seems 
fairly evident. 

MXJX.LOTJC. Mael-Guc. There is some un¬ 
certainty in the reading, owing to the long 
blank between Mull and Guc, which may have 
held scores now effaced. Taking the existing 
soores, the word appears as above—a compound 
name resembling that which heads the inscrip¬ 
tion, though, in this case, the syllable Mael 
precedes the conjoined word. The difference 
between Mall and Mull in Muuoo-mall and 
Mull-guc may have had no significance, the 
vowels being interchangeable; yet, perhaps, it 
may have designedly marked a variation of 
meaning, Mall representing the prinoe or noble, 
and Mull the devotee. The name Guc occurs 
in the Irish Ogham inscriptions, in “ Cunnetan 
Maqi Guo” (Br. 254), and probably in “ Alat- 
toceli Maqi G(u)qi” (Br. 190), also, perhaps, 
in “ Caqo Mage Cafu,” &o. (Br. 247), and in 
“ SafE-qegi Maqi Ddattac ” (Br. 287). Itlike- 
wise appears on the Fardell stone in Devonshire, 
in “ Saffa-qquci Maqi Qiei ” (Br. 349). Saffa- 

a quci here and Sain-qegi above may serve as 
lustrations of the capriciousness of Ogham 
spelling. “Cueg or Cuic is a recognisable 
proper name . . . common in many districts 
of Ireland to the present day in the forms of 
Mac Quig, Mac Keag, and Quigly ” (Br. 349). 

In the Manx Note Book (p. 117) Mr. A. W. 
Moore suggests that the oommon Manx name 
Kay, Kee, Kew, Quay, &o., is a contraction of 
Mac-Caoch, “ the dim-sighted man’s son.” 
Might Guo be another form of the same appel¬ 
lation ? In the Annals of the Four Masters, 
among hundreds of names beginning with 
Mael, we find—Mael-caeich (died A.D. 665), 
and Mael-cach (died a.d. 779). The name Ua 
Mael-gaeithe (slain A.D. 1131) offers a com¬ 
bination similar to the Ua Mull-guo of the 
legend before us. Names formed like Mull-guc 
are common in the Isle of Man. On the cross 
that bears the present Oghams we find in the 
Bunic inscription Mal-Lumcun and Mal-Muru, 
and Mal-Bricti heads the inscription on another 
cross at Kirk Michael (Vigfusson and Savage, 
The Manx Runic Inscriptions Re-read). 

SoUTHESK. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The members of the Royal Institute of 
■ Painters in Water-Colour, with some invited 

\ guests, are to dine together on Monday eve- 

. ning. The Institute, we may further note, 

| has commenced what, in the present state of 

things, will be rather a useful system—that 
t of having two “private views,” exclusive of 
the first or “press” view. Thus, during the 
present week, Thursday is appointed for art 
critics and journalists to have their earliest 
sight of the exhibition; Friday is appointed for 

* a “special private view,” at which known 

i purchasers may really have an opportunity of 

i : seeing what may be acquired ; and Saturday is 

* fixed for the regular “ private view ”—in other 
words, for the desired crush of the season. 

i At the exhibition of the newly honoured 

* “ Royal Society of British Artists,” an evening 
jj reception is to be the first function. The exhibi¬ 


tion itself, we hear, will be found to be not quite 
so limited in quantity or character as was the last 
show. Among contributions from foreigners, 
we hear of at least one work by M. Alfred 
Stevens, who has now given in his adhesion 
to this Royal Society, ana of a portrait of Mrs. 
Mortimer Menpes in evening dress, by M. 
Roussel, the refinement of whose work has been 
already apparent. Furthermore, a certain 
number of etchings are, for the first time, to 
appear in this exhibition. The society, it may 
well be recollected, numbers among its members 
and exhibitors several engaging etchers, besides 
the master of the craft who is its energetic 
president. 

Mr. Berwyn Image —thoughtful as a writer 
and original as a pictorial artist—will deliver 
four lectures on Art, at Willis’s Rooms, the 
first on Saturday, December 10, being on 
‘ 1 Literature in its Connexion with the Pic¬ 
torial and Plastic Arts ” and on “ Literary Art 
Criticism.” 

The Chester authorities have kindly sent the 
sculptured stone found in the city wall, on 
which so much controversy has arisen, for 
exhibition at the Society of Antiquaries, before 
whom Mr. W. de G. Birch, will read a 
paper at an early date. Fellows of the Society 
and their friends will thus have an opportunity 
of inspecting the stone for a short time while it 
is in London. Our readers will remember that 
Mr. Thompson Watkin maintains that the 
sculpture is mediaeval, whereas Mr . Birch 
claims a Roman origin for it. 

“ Down to the Land’s End ” will be the 
subject of fifty illustrations in the Christmas 
number of the British Architect, to be published 
on December 16. These illustrations will be 
reproduced from pen and ink sketches made on 
the spot by Mr. T. Raffles Davison, and will 
comprise some twenty churches, old and new, 
examples of domestic architecture, &c. The 
descriptive letter-press will be contributed by 
Mr. J. D. SeddingT 

Messrs. Bush & Reid have chosen Mr. Her¬ 
bert Schmalz’s poetical picture of “ Widowed ” 
from this year’s Academy for reproduction by 
photogravure. The plate is a very successful 
one, and we are not sure that the impressive 
design and fine [feeling of the picture are not 
rather emphasised than diminished by trans¬ 
lation to black and white. A plate after the 
same artist’s “Morning Prayer,” and another 
after Moscheles’s portrait of Rubinstein, are 
among the recent publications of the firm. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has now returned 
home to Westbury-on-Trym, after a short 
holiday—great part of which was characteris¬ 
tically devoted to lecturing on Ancient Egypt 
in some of the large towns of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Her lecture at Stockport, on Tues¬ 
day of last week, was particularly successful, 
the audience exceeding two thousand; but in 
all cases she was enthusiastically received. She 
has yet an engagement to keep at Tamworth. 

An exhibition at Paris of the works of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes is being organised. 


THE STAGE. 

THE " DRAMATIC STUDENTS ” AT TERRt’s 
THEATRE. 

Nothing but an overflowing audience was 
wanted at Terry’s Theatre, one day last week, 
to complete or emphasise the success of the 
revival of Dr. Westland Marston’s “ Favourite 
of Fortune.” Had it been possible to have 
given the performance in the evening, instead 
of in the afternoon, the attendance would 


have been larger. Had it been possible to 
repeat the performance when its distinct 
attractiveness had been bruited about, a large 
public would have gathered to see the admir¬ 
able play. But neither of these things could 
be; and the “ Dramatic Students,” who in¬ 
clude—as I have had the pleasure of telling 
them before—many of the best gifted of the 
rising actors and actresses of the day, must 
rest satisfied with having acted very well, 
upon the whole, a piece which it was quite 
ridiculous should go any longer unseen, and, 
so, with having performed a reasonable service 
alike to playgoers and to a distinguished 
man of letters. Dr. Westland Marston is 
certain to have expressed very graciously to 
the “Students” his sense of the serious 
character of their efforts—serious because the 
piece, being so literary, does not act itself 
like a melodrama, but requires, at all points, a 
delicate and elaborate expression. And it may 
now only be hoped that those playgoers who 
have the interests of the stage at heart will, 
for their parts, acknowledge as freely what 
the “ Students” are doing. The “Students,” 
of course, teach themselves while they amuse 
us; but, in view of the pieces which they have 
thus far performed, it must be recognised that 
they give us opportunities of enjoying what 
somehow, it seems, can be enjoyed in no 
other way. 

One used to hear that the “ Favourite of 
Fortune "-—a play of Dr. Marston’s, which, 
after all, is only about a score of years old 
—would, were it performed, be found to have 
aged very much ; and from the silliness of the 
talk about it in some quarters, one might— 
if one had not had access to the words—have 
gone expecting to hear dialogue as antiquated 
as Sedaine’s, as “ precieux ” as that of 
Marivaux. Asa matter of fact the dialogue 
is excellent. Of course, the tone of conver¬ 
sation varies a little every few years, and the 
amount of age which this implies—that 
amount and no more—is no doubt noticeable 
in Dr. Marston’s comedy. We do not say 
things half as wittily now; our wit, when 
we have it, has not the elegance and the 
finish. We speak with a little more direct¬ 
ness, crispness—oris it “bluntness” that I 
shall say ? And anyone sensible of tbis must 
find a tendency to years in the dialogue of 
Thackeray and Trollope—a tendency to years, 
still more marked, in a shorter time, in the 
dialogue of George Eliot in Daniel Deronda. 
The truer trace of the “Favourite of Fortune’s” 
belonging, in a sense, to another generation 
—of its having had its origin then—lies 
in the, at least, occasional absence of striking 
situations. In it and in that other generation, 
“curtain" may follow upon a pretty senti¬ 
ment or an elaborate retort, where now, per¬ 
chance, it can only follow on an unexpected 
tableau—on one heroine, at the very least, 
prostrate on the floor. This being so, it would 
be ridiculous to recommend the “ Favourite 
of Fortune” for revival at the Adelphi or 
at the Princess’s. Under the last regrettable 
rSgitne at the Hay market, it would have been 
strangely out of keeping; but it is at least 
possible to look forward to seeing it again 
wherever genuine entertainment is associated 
with literary taste. Had we the counterpart 
of the Theatre Fran^ais, this play would have 
a place in the repertory; and it would have a 
place by reason of its literary qualities, its 
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delicate character-drawing, and its elegant 
vivacity of action. 

Of course, when one knows that the “ Stu¬ 
dents ” are working under every conceivable 
difficulty, one goes to their performance with 
the best intentions of making allowances—of 
judging the subaltern with a less severe pre¬ 
cision than would have to be exercised were 
one judging the general. But, as a rule, 
there is singularly little necessity for this 
attitude of indulgence — for this amiable 
mood; because, as I find it, the acting rarely 
wants smoothness, though it sometimes wants 
force. That it should want force here and 
there is, of course, particularly excusable 
where a young woman “ Student of whom 
the needful breadth and vigour may never 
before have been demanded—is suddenly cast 
for a strong comedy part, such as might be 
played with the greatest effect by Miss 
Larkin say, or Mrs. John Wood. This was a 
little bit the case with Miss Roche, who 
played one of the amply middle-aged women 
at Terry’s Theatre last week. It might 
have been the case with Miss Webster, 
since she also is young; but, fortunately, 
it was not, and Miss Webster gave 
us a representation of a husband-hunting 
mother, at once entertaining, forcible and 
dignified. Her raiment, and her entirely 
matronly fashion of wearing it—and of moving 
—were, indeed, admirable. Miss Cud more 
and Miss Dealing played the minor young 
women of the piece with a measure of skill 
and appreciation; and, as the real heroine, 
Miss Maud Millett, was almost as good as it is 
possible to be in the representation of a lady 
whose charm is, perhaps, her greatest 
characteristic, and whose emotions are gener¬ 
ally of the lighter kind. She gave unquali¬ 
fied pleasure. The three chief men’s parts 
were played by Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. 
Lugg, and Mr. Sant Matthews. Some judges 
thought that Mr. Hayden Coffin wanted 
intensity. To me he had great reality. I 
found no want of feeling, but rather a well 
judged simplicity, with an entire absence 
of conventional effects. Mr. Lugg, as Tom 
Sutherland—the other young man, who, 
according to the mode of the day, was 
but superficially cynical — was least en¬ 
gaging in his earlier scenes. One liked 
him better as time passed, though ore may 
never have waxed positively enthu elastic. Fox 
Bromley, the polite, dry villain of the piece, 
was played by Mr. Sant Matthews. If he 
reminded me of Mr. Hare, I cannot say that 
that was a fault, since certainly it was only of 
Mr. Hare at Mr. Hare’s very best. Mr. Sant 
Matthew’s own conception was worked out in 
quite a finished way. Mr. Mark Ambient, 
the honorary secretary of the society, did 
not appear. He contented himself with fur¬ 
nishing us with an interesting narrative of 
the previous fortunes of the piece in London 
and the provinces. Mr. Charles Wyndham 
first, and then Mr. Charrington, had rehearsed 
the “ Students ” admirably. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 

MUSIC. 

THE “OEDIPUS TYRANNUS” AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Two years ago Dr. Stanford wrote incidental 
music to the “ Eumenides ; ” and we now find 


him illustrating the “ Oedipus Tyrannus,” one 
of the greatest, and at the same time one of 
the most sombre, of Greek plays. The story of 
the ill-fated Theban king seems at first sight to 
teach that man is but a plaything in the hands 
of the all-powerful gods, who at pleasure exalt 
him and then cast him into the lowest depths 
of shame and misery. But in the noble choruses 
of the Grecian poet a more rational doctrine is 
tapght. Arrogance and impiety seem to be 
the oauses which helped to bring about the 
ruin both of Oedipus and Jocasta—the gods 
were stem, but just. 

Dr. Stanford, though he may have felt 
inspired by the grandeur of the verses, must 
have found it difficult to write music befitting 
them; but we certainly think that he has 
never before shown suoh grasp of his theme, 
and at the same time such freedom. The 
music seems to have come to him, rather 
than to have been sought. He commences 
with a Prelude, in overture form, in which 
there are two motives, that express — the 
one, the misery; the other, the might 
of the Theban king. The music through¬ 
out is solemn and dignified; both in matter 
audmanner it reoalls “Tristan,” especially the 
orchestral introduction to the third act of that 
music-drama. In the chorus in which prayers 
are offered to Apollo, Athene, and Artemis for 
deliverance from the plague which is devas¬ 
tating the land, the composer has wedded the 
words to some excellent music. And not the 
least noteworthy feature of it is the gradual 
working-up to a very powerful climax. The 
orchestra, with its ever-changing rhythm is 
exceedingly effective. We next have a chorus 
in C minor. The citizens, by the judgment of 
their hearts, refuse to adjudge Oedipus guilty of 
crime. The movements of the Furies are 
graphically depicted in the orchestra, and the 
change in key and character of the music near 
the close is in accordance with the spirit of the 
words. Motives from the overture are skilfully 
introduced. The Entr’acte, judging from what 
follows, is intended for Jocasta, as the Prelude 
was for Oedipus. It is a short movement, very 
Brahms-like in style. The chorus at the close 
of the second act is a fine piece of writing. The 
praises of the mighty father of Olympus are 
sung in broad and bold strains; while the 
references to ill-starred pride and unholy deeds 
are accompanied by the restless theme of the 
Entr'acte, and in the coda of the movement 
appear the Oedipus motives. The close of the 
next chorus is very dramatic. The citizens, 
hoping that all will yet end well, sing cheerfully; 
but the arrival of the herdsman who brings to 
light the dreadful secret enters, while the cor 
anglais in the orchestra gives out the opening 
theme of the Prelude. The chorus in fitting 
tones bewail the event. The close of this move¬ 
ment is very striking. In the final number the 
chorus, in dirge-like and dignified strains, point 
the moral of the tale—that “no one of mortal 
race can be called happy until he hath crossed 
life’s border free from pain.” 

The first performance of the play, in the 
original Greek, took place at the Cambridge 
Theatre on Tuesday evening. Mr. J. H. G. 
Randolph (Trinity) played the part of King 
Oedipus with much dignity. His entry, 
however, into the palace in the last act, when 
the truth of the oracle is fully revealed, 
was somewhat boisterous. For the rest, 
passion, despair, and solicitude for his children 
were well expressed. The difficult role of 
Jocasta was taken by Mr. C. Platts (Trinity). 
His enunciation was remarkably soft and 
clear, and his acting showed qualities of a high 
order. Mr. F. T. Miller (Gonville and Caius) 
as Creon, Mr. H. Head (Trinity) as Teiresias, 
were more or less satisfactory. A word of 
commendation is due to Mr. R. R. Otley 
(Trinity) _ for his quiet yet forcible behaviour 


as leader of the chorus. Mr. J. W. CL 
was responsible for the stage arrange met 
and with so small a stage he man s g 
wonderfully well. The scene—the front 
the palace of Oedipus and the spatoe before i: 
was effectively presented. 

The choral singing was a little coarse, bs 
the earnestness of the Theban Elders atonf 
for any shortcomings. The orchestra, un,d 
the direction of Dr. Stanford, with Mr. A. 
Burnett as leader, was good, though not 
sufficiently numerous to do full juste? to the 
music. 

J. 8. SbxeujCX. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sir George Grove naturally took care that 
anniversary of Schubert’s death should not pas 
unnoticed at the Crystal Palace, so last Satur¬ 
day’s concert was mainly devoted to tts 
composer’s music. Herr Franz Nhroda, tb 
excellent cello player, whose name is so ofts 
seenon the programmesof Mr. C. Halle’s reeite< 
was engaged for that day; and as Schafer 
wrote neither concerto nor solos for his instru¬ 
ment, he selected a Conoertstiick of his on 
and some “Popper” solos. The first it i 
piece of music written evidently to show of 
his executive skill; and, as such, it was entired 
successful. 

The conoert commenced with an overture it 
E minor by Schubert, which has only lately 
been published. The autograph bears the daa 
“ Februar, 1819,” but nothing is known of tha 
circumstances under which the work wu 
written. It is soored for full orchestra with 
three trombones. The hand of the composer 
can be traced throughout; but, though it con¬ 
tains many interesting passages, and prefigures 
at times the great Symphony in C—the work 
for which Schubert seemed constantly gathering 
his strength—it is not by any means one of hu 
strongest or most fascinating productions. 
The form of the movement is by no maun 
satisfactory; the middle portion is out of pro¬ 
portion to the opening and closing sections, 
and the coda is not impressive. A selectiot 
from the delightful “ Rosamunde ” music, isi 
the Grand Symphony in G— No. 10, as Sir G. 
Grove will still have it—completed the instru¬ 
mental part of the programme; and it is i 
scarcely necessary to add that full justice wu 
done to them by Mr. Manns and his bind. ' 
Mrs. Henschel was the vocalist, and sang is 
her best manner some of Schubert’s fintst 
songs. Her voice, at times, may show well¬ 
ness, but excellent training and artistic taste 
help one to forget this. Mr. Henschel, who 
accompanied his wife, contributed greatly, bj 
bis delicate playing and effective gradation 
of tone, to the success of “ Die Jnnge 
Nonne.” 

Mdlle. Janotha was again the pianist at the 
Popular Concert on Monday. She played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor. Some passages 
in the first and last movements were rendered 
with unnecessary exaggeration, but on the whole 
she gave an intelligent reading of the work. 
We could not, however, agree with her tempi. 
The opening Allegro was too fast, the Adagio 
much too fast, and the Allegretto a little too 
fast. She was encored, and played tbe well- 
worn Spinnlied of Mendelssohn. The pro¬ 
gramme included Brahms’ beautiful Sextet in 
G, which was admirably performed by Mdme. 
Norman-Ndruda, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
Gibson, Howell, and Piatti. Mrs. Henschel 
sang “Lieder,” by Schumann, Brahma, and 
Bizet, and was well received. There was but 
a moderate attendance. 

DEI ICIOUR PRESERVE.—'The mo»t attractive of all preurna b 
MO BELLA MARMALADE, made from the celebrated Kent MoreliaCherTr. 
The • tonea boiog extracted, double weight of frnit la given. Sold In lib. 
pole by grocera, &c. Makers—THOMAS GKAXT & Sox a, Maidstone aoJ 
46, Oreaham-atreet, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

-A History of Elizabethan Literature. By 
George Saintsbury. (Macmillan.) 

1Mb. Saintsbukt is one of the most catholic, 
as he is among the most refined, of living 
English critics. It would he hard to name 
anyone of equal eminence who in the same 
degree may he said to combine the divergent 
critical standpoints represented by Mr. Swin¬ 
burne and by Mr. Courthope. His style, 
indeed, is as far as possible from emulating 
Mr. Swinburne’s stormily splendid prose; but 
its familiar and conversational ease conceals 
an instinctive sense for poetry not less ex¬ 
quisite and not less sure than his, while, on 
the other hand, his sympathy with the way¬ 
ward audacities of romantic genius does not 
prevent his doing equally effective justice (by 
example as well as by precept) to the pre¬ 
cision, point, and lucidity of the poets of 
Queen Anne. This range of perception is 
certainly in part due to his scarcely rivalled 
familiarity with two great literatures, one of 
which has its peculiar glory in poetry, the 
other in prose. His taste in poetry is 
thoroughly English; his taste in prose is as 
distinctly French; and no one has insisted 
more strenuously on the radical difference of 
these literary forms, or bestowed more vigor¬ 
ous anathemas on such as irreligiously tamper 
with the dividing termini. Nor could any¬ 
one who combined less signally these two 
modes of critical insight have executed with 
the same brilliant snccessthe Short Hiitory of 
Trench Literature which is in everyone’s 
bands, and the remarkable volume before us. 

At the same time, there are certain 
directions in which Mr. Saintsbury’s critical 
standpoint has always seemed to us defective. 
As we have begun by mentioning names, we 
may define these roughly as the direction of 
Mr. Arnold, and the direction of M. Taine. 
Of the famous “criticism of life” formula, 
he offers an emendation, of which we can 
only say here that it seems to ignore the 
individual and original element in the highest 
poetic expression which Mr. Arnold’s formula 
seized upon and exaggerated. And it is pre¬ 
cisely this individual, or, in the largest sense, 
critical, element in poetry, to which Mr. 
Saintsbury, in our view, does not give its 
due place. Felicitous expression may redeem 
it, no doubt; but still it requires redemption, 
and is liable (in his own phrase) to have 
“marks taken off,” or at least rather grudg¬ 
ingly allowed, where it is prominent. The 
thought which strives in solitary effort to 
interpret “ this unintelligible world ” counts 
for much less at his tribunal than that which 
merely gives utterance with the easy felicity 
of genius to its common and familiar matter, 
its simple joys and sorrows, and leaves its 


| unintelligibilty to whomsoever it may con¬ 
cern. He has a tenderness for the cavalier 
poet, whose exquisite song wanders idly up 
and down the gamut of a somewhat un¬ 
spiritual passion, seeking no outlet, and who is 
too “reverent” to ask momentous questions. 
It may be that the disposition to ask such ques¬ 
tions in verse has begotten a good deal of prose 
in the wrong place, just as the disposition to 
express passion in that way has produced 
verse with nothing but passion to recommend 
it. Neither is poetry in itself; but both are 
elements of poetry. For the so-called 
“didactic poet,” who torments a sermon into 
blank verse, we have nothing to say; but the 
just condemnation of platitudes in rhythm 
sometimes allies itself with an impatience 
by no means just of all poetry which ex¬ 
presses anything more universal than personal 
emotion. We do not assert that Mr. Saints¬ 
bury betrays this impatience; but we think 
that it has impaired in some degree, where 
such poetry is concerned, his accustomed 
delicate sympathy. 

We should hardly have dwelt upon this 
characteristic (as we regard it) of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s criticism of the poets were 
it not that it throws a certain light upon 
a second characteristic, which no reader can 
overlook. Certainly, what is called with a 
shade of irony aesthetic criticism has no more 
uncompromising living advocate; and he 
displays all the gifts and graces proper to his 
method in a profusion which must have 
tempted many a pagan suckled in the “ pro¬ 
duct of the circumstances ” creed to mutter his 
“Almost thou persuadest me.” For the 
“ scientific ” treatment of poetry Mr. Saints¬ 
bury’s scorn is as undisguised as for the 
poetry which praises science. His book is 
as unlike M. Taine’s as the work of two men 
equally competent and dealing with the same 
subject can well be. The luminous, if in¬ 
evitably one-sided, sketches of manners by 
which M. Taine attempts to exhibit the 
“ circumstances ” in the very act of evolving 
their “ product ” altogether fall away, and 
with them that “ typical ” method of de¬ 
scribing literature which in his hands is so 
charming and so perilous. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
formula is rather “ the wind bloweth where 
it listeth ”—a formula the reverse, no doubt, 
of final, but which has the advantage, from 
the scholarly point of view, of compelling the 
most patient and indefatigable searoh through 
all the by-ways of literature for the signs of 
that wandering and incalculable inspiration. 
While M. Taine’s book accordingly is a 
gallery of judiciously chosen and highly 
elaborated portraits, Mr. Saintsbury’s is a 
vast fresco crowded with heads, of which few 
are completely finished, while hardly one, 
though it were only a Nabbes or a Davies of 
Hereford, lacks its vivid and individualising 
touch. Nevertheless, while M. Taine’s book 
is a somewhat premature, and therefore 
crude, application of his method, and Mr. 
Saintsbury’s a singularly ripe example 
of his, we hold that it is the former 
which shows us the more excellent way. 
Fully to “ know the causes of things ” may 
be as much beyond our power in the history 
of literature as in other history; but it 
remains the business of the literary historian 
to keep aiming in the direction of this im¬ 
possible mark. To bring intelligible order 


into the chaos of facts is the ideal which, 
though never reached, continually regulates 
his action; and the moment when he cries 
“ All is flux ” is the moment of his intellectual 
suicide. With the literary critic, no doubt, 
the case is different. Where the ultimate 
problem is to find an adequate answer in 
every case for the question, “Is this book 
good or bad?” literary history becomes, on 
any theory, a merely ancillary study, and 
even that rather as a storehouse of examples 
for comparison than as a body of continuous 
and related facts. Mr. Saintsbury is decidedly 
a critic first and a historian afterwards. His 
book, though remarkable from every point of 
view, is more remarkable as a kind of class- 
list of Elizabethan literature than as a scien¬ 
tific account of its growth. From cover to 
cover it is full of accomplishment; but its 
narrative is rather less accomplished than its 
criticism. Now and then the mask of the 
historian is thrown off altogether, and the 
reviewer emerges undisguised. Such a 
passage is that in which Mr. Saintsbury 
achieves the feat of saying in half a dozen 
pages a good thing of each of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s fifty odd plays. Admirable as 
this is, it is, essentially, not a history of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s dramatic work, but 
a review of “The Dramatic Works of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, in 10 vols., octavo, 
London ” ; cavillers being Bomewhat peremp¬ 
torily warned off at the outset by an intima¬ 
tion that “ the received collection has quite 
sufficient idiosyncracy of its own as a whole 
to make it superfluous for any one, except as 
a matter of amusement, to try to split it up.” 
Surely this agnosticism is a little overdone, 
and will be accepted by the general reader as 
a guarantee, foi de Saintsbury, that he may 
safely neglect, as nature prompts him, the 
most competent attempt to bring order into 
the wilderness. We shall not insist on the 
perhaps premature but not wholly futile 
labours of Messrs. Fleay,Bolfe, and Macaulay; 
for the writer of a book intended to be a 
storehouse of facts and of first-hand criticism 
upon them, necessarily passes lightly over all 
individual convictions other than his own. 
But there are enough definite and undisputed 
data to supply at least the elements of a 
chronological arrangement. Apart from the 
year of licensing or of printing, which Mr. 
Saintsbury properly refuses to accept as a 
criterion of the date of composition, we know 
the years in which a large proportion were 
first acted; and the death of Burbadge enables 
us to lay down with certainty a group com¬ 
posed earlier, and with probability a group 
composed later, than 1619. A third group 
is fixed (like “Wit without Money,” 1614) 
by unmistakeable allusions; a fourth (like 
“ The 8panish Curate,” 1622-1625) by un¬ 
doubted Bouroes. 

There is one place, indeed, in which Mr. 
Saintsbury’s indifference to the arts of exegesis 
betrays him into something like injustice. 
We were under the impression that our debt 
to German criticism of Shakspere was acknow¬ 
ledged. Mr. Saintsbury indignantly repudiates 
it, and expresses his wonder that it should 
ever have been charged to our account. 
After referring to Jonson, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Johnson, and Coleridge, he concludes 
that 

“ it must be a curious reckoning which, in the 
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face of such a catena as this, . . . maintains 
that England wanted Germans to teach her how 
to admire the writer whom Germans have done 
more to mystify and distort than even his own 
countrymen.” 

We do not think that Mr. Saintebury’s in¬ 
stances, though doubtless the best that were 
to be had, by any means prove his case. In 
which of the six shall we find any profound 
appreciation of 8hakspere ? In Milton, who 
loved him, hut, if we may judge from his 
own practice, in spite of his method? In 
Dryden, who “improved” “The Tempest” 
and “Antony and Cleopatra,” and called 
his later works his “ Dotages ” ? In Pope, 
who excuses his buffooneries and his un¬ 
natural situations, since he “had no other 
aim in his writings than to procure a 
subsistence ” ? In Johnson, who at least 
understood Shakspere far less well than 
his contemporary Lessing ? In two of 
them perhaps alone: Ben Jonson, his contem¬ 
porary and friend; and Coleridge, who, if he 
is “ the acknowledged founder of modem 
appreciation,” obtained no small part of his 
qualifications from Lessing and Jean Paul, to 
say nothing of Schlegel. The rather petulant 
assertion that in Dryden’s time no German 
had yet “written tolerable literature” we 
simply pass by. 

It is fortunate that the period of the litera¬ 
ture which it has fallen to Mr. Saintsbury 
to treat is one in which his admirable qualities 
have full play, while what we venture to 
consider the defects of his method are com¬ 
paratively unobtrusive. For the historian of 
the wonderful century from 1650 to 1660 the 
eye and ear for poetry is the first requisite, 
and the second, and the third; while, putting 
Bacon and Hobbes apart, the purely stylistic 
estimate of philosophy habitual with Mr. 
Saintsbury does relatively little damage. 
The subject is lucidly arranged in twelve 
compact chapters, which are devoted, in 
nearly equal proportions, though without any 
show of formal distribution, to the writers of 
drama, lyric verse, and prose. Every one 
who has tried knows how hard it is to group 
the literature of a fervid and versatile age 
in such a way as to emphasise distinctions of 
style without obliterating or obscuring per¬ 
sonality, the development of special branches 
without losing sight of the movement of the 
entire mass. Mr. Saintsbury’s scheme com¬ 
pounds very happily among these various 
claimants, and only now and then leads to 
such slight apparent anomalies as that hy 
which the Marprelate pamphleteers are 
classed as “later,” and Hooker’s crushing 
reply to them as “ early ” Elizabethan prose. 

Special interest will be felt by scholars in 
the chapters in which the mass of literature 
made accessible by the abundant editing of 
recent years is brought, in many cases for 
the first time, under the review of a criticism 
at once competent and disinterested. The 
forgotten romances and pamphlets, the 
dramas, the songs and sonnet-cycles, of 
Elizabeth and James’s time, which may now 
be read by all in the small type of one 
editor, or between the ample margins of 
another, owe the renewal of their youth to 
others; and Mr. 8aintsbury pays at the very 
outset a warm and well-merited tribute to the 
single-handed labours of Prof. Arber. But 
the work of ,giving a connected account of 


is vast material, uncoloured by the eidolon 
of happy discovery or of specific research, has 
been reserved for himself. In the first 
group, we only refer to the concise yet full 
account of Greene’s romances, and to the 
narrative of the Marprelate controversy, told 
in a style the easy urbanity of which happily 
sets off the ferocious humours of Martin, 
without disguising the conviction, in which 
we entirely agree, that he had no case. 

The serious meeting-place of critics, how¬ 
ever, is naturally to be sought elsewhere. 
Mr. Saintsbury is of those who, with what¬ 
ever deductions in detail, hardly know how 
to speak highly enough of the Elizabethan 
drama a3 a whole. The pages on Shakspere, 
few as they necessarily are, are among the 
finest that he has written, so fine that one 
willingly condones the profound disdain for 
theories which has allowed him to oocupy 
them exclusively with that in Shakspere 
which precedes all theory, and to which all 
theory must return. Of Shakspere’s fellows, 
too, Mr. Saintsbury’s view tends decidedly, 
on the whole, to confirm the enthusiast in his 
enthusiasm, and to give the disparager pause. 
He fully accepts the remarkable rehabilitation 
of Middleton, and in a less degree of Dekker; 
and, while rejecting the claim of Ford to 
belong to the first rank of poets, he pleads for a 
higher recognition of Massinger. In the case 
of Tourneur alone does Mr. baintsbury, as he 
says, “come a long; way behind Mr. Swin¬ 
burne ” in his admiration of our dramatists. 
Such differences of opinion commonly resolve 
themselves into some form of the old critical 
dispute for precedence between purple patches 
and continuous homespun, a dispute in which, 
among critics of the Elizabethan drama, the 
purple patches have on the whole had 
decidedly the best of it. Mr. Saintsbury 
cannot be accused of disparaging them, but it 
is characteristic of his point of view in criti¬ 
cism that he is not of those whose motto is 
“ In poetry the unsurpassable—or nothing”; 
and that, while Massinger’s massive and sus¬ 
tained merit conciliates him, he cannot con¬ 
done the riotous incoherence which enwraps 
the sublimities of Tourneur. We incline to 
think, on the other hand, that Dekker owes 
his elevation to a somewhat too unqualified 
regard for a few admirable fragments in his 
very motley garb, his charming songs, things 
in which those happy moments that fall alike 
on the journeyman of literature and on the 
great artist availed to produce a result more 
perfect than any sustained work that issued, 
or could issue, from an imagination so crude 
and so ill-organised as his. 

Of the chapters which deal with lyrics, 
we must pass over all but the last, and of the 
last all but the concluding pages, which 
contain Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Apology for the 
Caroline Poets.” It is a striking piece of 
criticism, which appears to us perfectly sound 
so far as it deprecates the disposition to treat 
as literary decay whatever succeeds literary 
maturity. It is less easy to accept his 
generous estimate of their position in uni¬ 
versal literature, on the ground both of their 
admitted exquisiteness of form, and of the 
fact that their frank animal affection is ac¬ 
companied by the “ fine rapture, the passing 
but transforming madness winch brings 
merely physical passion aub specie aetemitati *.” 
No w we can read “ the most audacious expres¬ 


sion of this style,” Carew 5 s “Tlie Itiptnre, 
with admiration for the imaginative Ion 
which can find a poetical and moving eymls 
for every detail of actions otherwise is 
describable. But when all is said, the brts 
accent is perceptible from, beginning to end; 
and the poetry with all its earthy aplendot- 

is, in our view, divided by a per fair 
distinct line from that, for instance, o[ & 
marriage-scene in the “ Revolt of Islam,” rk* 
passion is, indeed, “ transformed and tten- 
ised” in rapture. C&rew’s type safe 
Propertius. Obviously, to “ blend {ijsai 
passion with metaphysical,” and toetpa 
the one by aid of a brilliant symMia 
borrowed from the other, are two <pkt 
distinct things; and we think the latter i 
more nearly just account of Carew’e poe 
than the former. The whole “ apology" 
seems to suggest that between the lore t 
“seraphim” and that of “cattle,”theoc> 
alternative available for high poetry ia tk 
which, while distinct from physical pusa 
yet readily and instinctively “ blende" vc 

it. The poet of the Vita Ifiuca tioeri' 
otherwise of love ; and, to our mind, all tk 
“raptures” of the Caroline singers, Md 
genius and dainty incalculable chum at the; 
are, fall a long way short, as poetry, of is 
brief and pregnant words : 

“ qual soft rinse di starts a vedere | 
Diverria nobil oosa o si morris," 


words which, of the whole poetic genentiw, 
the author of “ Comas ” would, perhtps, ilm 
have entirely understood. 

Towards Milton himself (who ,»bdoapeg 
essentially to the pre-Bestoration en, i« dis¬ 
cussed in the present volume) hr. Sunk- 
bury’s attitude is, in both senses of the word, 
perceptibly cavalier. His treatment cannot 
be called unfair, and few men have 
Milton higher praise; bnt it is the treatment 
accorded to a distinguished enemy by«chi¬ 
valrous assailant, who admires him almost« 
intoxication, but cannot quite forgive him t* 


being on the wrong side. “ If poetry ww 
be taught by reading it, then indeed 
critic’s advice to a poet might be limited 14 
this: Give your days and nights to the row¬ 
ing of “Comus"—is a dictum to wtadiW 
most devout Miltonian could only object tw 
it attaches an even too high relative value 
what, with all its splendour of poetry, 
belongs to the imperfect genus of the M** 
But with the early poemB Mr. Sawteborj 
unqualified admiration ends; and heeei^ 
has nor affects to have any sympathy wit 
glorious Devil who abandoned bis MtoraP 
eminence in the heaven of Caroline 
rule in the fiery abysm of Puritan m 
We have no special liking for Mi®** 
logy, nor are we in the least disposed w m 
pare the “ Smectymnuus” to “ 
the ribaldry with which he panned ^ 
memory to the melodious tear by * ^ 

immortalised that of Edward n g- „ 
doubt there we have at many 
ness for beauty. But the mao * ° ^ 

to linger on Parnassus’s steep ^ 

country was plunged in civil 
not insensible to the poetry of s ’ ^ 
had he done otherwise, is it ®»*7, !mneT id- 
that he could, later, have imagio *r -i. 
able types of a kind of enbli ty 
which even the sublime ® 

“ Comas ” seems pale—the sul 
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sbievement and heroic suffering. Moreover, 
le true teaching of es irrt der Mensch so lang 
• strait is not that struggle avails nothing, 
it that, directed upon a great end, it atones 
>r the errors to which it inevitably leads. 

We trust that the reader will not have 
listaken our sense of the very great merits of 
Cr. Saintsbury’s book. If it does not make 
iis wonderful epoch more intelligible than 
efore, it makes it seem even more wonder- 
til. It tends entirely to confirm, in fall 
etail, the enthusiastic verdict upon it towards 
rhioh modem criticism has on the whole 
trongly set, notwithstanding the equally evi- 
lent bent of that criticism towards an Alex¬ 
andrian standard of form which Elizabethan 
iteratare now grossly violates and now 
raviahingly transcends. His parting assertion 
of that which distinguishes this literature— 
“ the diffusion throughout the whole work of 
the time of a vivida vis, of flashes of beauty 
in prose and verse, which hardly any other 
period can show ”—may sound hackneyed and 
obvions; but it is an assertion which not half 
a dozen men living have Mr. Saintsbury’s 
right to make, and which no other book yet 
written goes anything like so near as his to 
justify. C. H. Hebfobd. 


Neuer Commentar iiber die Genesis. Yon 
Franz Delitzsch. (Leipzig : Dorffling und 
Franke.) 

Thirtt-fxvz years have elaped since Prof. 
Delitzsch’s commentary on Genesis first 
appeared; fifteen years since its fourth edition 
was published in 1872. Ever in the van of 
historical and philological research, the vener¬ 
able author now comes forward with another 
fresh edition, in which he incorporates what 
fifteen years have achieved for the illustra¬ 
tion and criticism of the text of Genesis. For, 
since 1872, many discoveries of archaeological 
interest have been made—notably, the tablets 
recounting the legends of the Creation and 
the Deluge, as they were current in Baby¬ 
lonia ; and the higher criticism of the Book 
of Genesis, as of the Pentateuch generally, 
has been materially advanced by the studies 
of Wellhausen, published in 1876-7, and by 
the renewed examination of the question, 
especially that of Dillmann in his recently 
completed commentary, which Wellhausen’s 
studies provoked. In the introduction to 
the present volume, Prof. Delitzsch states 
the results to which his own re-examination 
of this subject has led him. These results 
are not entirely new. They had been indi¬ 
cated before in the series of papers in the 
Luthsrische Zeitschrifl fur kirehliche Wissen- 
schaft und kirchliehes Leben tor 1880, in 
which Prof. Delitzsch reviewed the more salient 
features of Wellhausen’s theory; but they are 
here succinctly restated, so far as was 
necessary in an introduction to Genesis. 

Prof. Delitzsch has uniformly, since 1852, 
recognised the composite strncture of the 
Pentateuch; hut, in the Introduction to his 
edition of 1872, he was still of opinion that 
the character and mutual relations of the 
different sources were compatible with the sup¬ 
position that the Decalogue and “ The Book of 
the Covenant ” (Ex. xx.-xxiii.), together with 
Deuteronomy, were the work of Moses him- 
1 self, and that the rest of the Pentateuch had 
for its author one of Moses’s immediate suc¬ 


cessors. Closer and more systematic study 
has satisfied him that this position is not 
tenable. He holds, indeed, that the basis of 
the several codes (Ex. xx.-xxiii., Deut., and 
the Priests’ Code) incorporated in the Penta¬ 
teuch is Mosaic; hut he considers that the 
form in which these codes are presented in the 
Pentateuch, at least in the case of Deuter¬ 
onomy and the Priests’ Code, is of much later 
origin. The Decalogne and laws forming 
“The Book of the Covenant” are the most 
ancient portions of the Pentateuch narrative, 
and preserve the distinctive type of the 
Mosaic style “in its relatively oldest and 
purest form.” Of this type, the style of 
Deuteronomy is a development and expansion. 
The historical truth of the statement, in 
Deut. xxxi. 9, 24, that Moses “ wrote ” the 
Deuteromic law is insisted upon; but the 
reference is held to be not to the book of 
Deuteronomy, as we possess it, but to the 
code of laws which underlies it, and which it 
is the object of the book to develop and 
enforce. The substanee of Deuteronomy, 
both in its historical and legal parts, is 
ancient, and rests upon a traditional substra¬ 
tum. But it owes its present form to a 
man of prophetical spirit, who recast it, 
accommodating it to the requirements of his 
own age, in the time of Hezekiah. The writer 
in Deuteronomy “ neither is, nor claims to 
be, Moses ; for he introduces him as speaking 
(i. 1-5; iv. 44-49), and incorporates in his 
speeches much of historical and antiquarian 
detail (ii. 10-12, 20-23, &o.).” He writes, 
however, on the lines of a pre-existing legis¬ 
lation, and in a spirit of genuine sympathy 
with the aims and personality of Moses him¬ 
self. The Priests’ Code (embodying the more 
distinctly ceremonial legislation) assumed its 
present shape under different conditions. In 
its principles originating with Moses, its form 
—which is singularly unlike that of all other 
parts of the Pentateuch—is that which it 
acquired in the hands of the priests, probably 
through the influence of some particular 
priest, at a much later date (though prior to 
the date at which Deuteronomy was com¬ 
posed). It thus took shape gradually, and, 
as we have it, is the result of a progressive 
development—the last stages of which may 
belong even to the period after the Exile. 
The book of Joshua, finally, is connected 
intimately with the Pentateuch, and discloses, 
when analysed, precisely the same composite 
structure. 

The phenomena presented by the Penta¬ 
teuch are complicated — far more com¬ 
plicated than those who have not made the 
subject a special study imagine to be the case. 
It cannot be doubted that the solution is to be 
sought in the direction here indicated by 
Prof. Delitzsch. The historical traditions of 
the ancient Hebrews were committed to 
writing at different times and by different 
hands; and the* narratives embodying them 
are superposed, stratum upon stratum, in the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, as we know 
them. The laws incorporated in Deuteronomy 
and the Priests’ Code are not, of course, what 
they are often represented as being—the 
“ inventions ” of the respective authors: they 
are in their origin ancient, and the differences 
which the several codes exhibit are due to 
the modifications which were gradually intro¬ 
duced into them in the course of history. 


It is the office of criticism to separate, where 
possible, these strata from one another; to 
define, at least approximately, the process by 
which they assumed their present condition; and 
to formulate a theory whioh shall embrace the 
observed facts, and explain, as the traditional 
theory does not explain, the phenomena 
alluded to above. Prof. Delitzsoh’s general 
view of the structure of the Pentateuch 
approximates to that of Wellhausen; but he 
differs from that scholar in his theological 
position, and in the postulates under which he 
conducts his analysis; he differs from him 
also in seeking to vindicate the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuchal legislation, wherever this 
is possible. The point of view from which he 
approaches the subject may be judged from 
the following extract: 

“ Thors and Pentateuch are not identical ideas. 
Only in late post-Exilic times, after the three¬ 
fold division of the canon into law, prophets, 
and hagiographa was established, did they 
come to be identified. This is a fact of supreme 
importance. When duly weighed, it will 
be found capable of allaying conscientious 
questionings in regard to the criticism of the 
Pentateuch, and of disarming many inveterate 
prejudices. . . . For, if it be true that the 
Pentateuch contains the Thora [law], but is not 
itself the Thora, it is self-evident that the 
‘ Book of the Law,’ which Moses, according 
to Deut. xxxi. 9 wrote, cannot be the Penta¬ 
teuch, or even Deuteronomy in its present 
shape ; and there is the less difficulty in holding 
that the Pentateuch, like all the other historical 
books of the Bible, is composed of documentary 
sources differing alike in character and age, 
which critical analysis may be still able, with 
greater or less certainty, to distinguish and 
separate from one another ” (pp. 33-4). 

We wish that space permitted us to tran¬ 
scribe the whole of the pages that follow 
(pp. 35-8), in which, with weighty words, 
Prof. Delitzsch vindicates the right of criticism 
to analyse the records of the Old Testament, 
and, while repudiating the spirit in which it baa 
been exercised by particular critics, shows that 
the methods of criticism are in themselves 
perfectly consistent with the regard due to a 
record of revelation ; and, indeed, that it is 
the duty of the Christian scholar to apply 
them for himself, and thereby “ to Bnatch the 
weapon from his adversaries ” : 

“ God is a God of truth! The love of truth, 
submission to the yoke of truth, abandonment 
of traditional views which will not endure the 
test of truth, is a sacred duty, an element of 
the genuine fear of God. ‘ Will ye be God’s 

E artisans ? ’ exclaims Job (xiii. 8) indignantly to 
is friends, who assume towards him the part 
of advocates for God, while they distort the 
facts on which the issue rests in maiorem Dei 
gloriam." 

With a judicious appreciation of the facts and 
issues involved, Prof. Delitzsch points out the 
path that lies between the two extremes of 
the old and the new; and he shows how it may 
be followed without either disrespect to the 
inspired writers, or derogation from Christian 
truth. In this country, alas! the Old Testa¬ 
ment is so rarely studied with the requisite 
system and scholarship that the relations of 
its several parts to one another remain com¬ 
monly unnoticed; and the necessity of dis¬ 
tinguishing them, which is at once the 
foundation and the justification of criticism, 
is not recognised. May this assertion of the 
claims of criticism, made by a theologian and 
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a Hebraist of Prof. Delitzsch’s eminence, 
have the effect of convincing students in 
England of the importance of the subject! 

The body of the commentary is not sub¬ 
stantially altered. In saying this we are, of 
course, very far from meaning to imply that 
it is a simple reprint of the last edition; on 
the contrary, every page shows marks of the 
care that has been bestowed upon it, and in 
matters of archaeological and philological 
interest additions and improvements are every¬ 
where conspicuous. Thus, the notes on ch. ii. 
include a critical sketch of recent theories on 
the site of Paradise; the introduction to the 
section vi. 9—ix. 29 contains a much fuller 
discussion than in the previous edition of the 
traditions respecting the flood, and of the 
relation to one another of the two divergent 
narratives that have been combined in the 
Book of Genesis. Prefixed to chap, xii., and 
similarly to chap, xiv-, is a sound and 
moderate estimate of modern speculation 
respecting the historical character of the 
narratives in question. The minuteness and 
precision of the philological notes, in their 
improved form, is especially praiseworthy. 
The supposed “ archaisms,” which have for 
long been popularly imagined to charac¬ 
terise the language of the Pentateuch are 
thus — with one exception, the epicene 
mar —now rightly abandoned (p. 27 f.) as 
resting upon no foundation in fact. A brief 
but clear view of the composition of the text 
is prefixed to each section of the commentary, 
and the different sources are more fully and 
exactly characterised than was attempted in 
the edition of 1872. The analysis is not 
so minute as that of Dillmann, though Prof. 
Delitzsch has evidently a well-founded ad¬ 
miration for the work of his Berlin colleague 
{of. p. 248); but, as he gracefully remarks 
(p. 437), his own eye is not gifted with the 
same delicate vision, and he prefers accordingly, 
even where agreeing with him in the main, 
to leave various minor points undetermined. 
The use of the volume, it may be noticed in 
conclusion, is much facilitated by improved 
typographical arrangements. 

We congratulate Prof. Delitzsch on this 
new edition of his commentary on Genesis, 
and trust that it may appear before long in 
an English dress. By it, not less than by his 
other commentaries, he has earned the gratitude 
of every lover of Biblical science; and we 
shall be surprised if, in the future, many do 
not acknowledge that they have found in it a 
welcome help and guide. 

8. R. Dbiveb. 


“ Great Writers.”— Life of Shelley. By Wil¬ 
liam Sharp. (Walter Scott.) 

Mb. William Shabp, as was to be expected, 
writes of Shelley with affection and sym¬ 
pathy. He does not profess to do more than 
give a simple narrative of his life, avoiding 
the temptations to digress into controversy or 
criticism. But even so apparently modest a 
task required the nicest discernment, as well 
as full knowledge and appreciation of the 
remarkable character the story of whose 
short career was to be told. These qualifica¬ 
tions Mr. Sharp possesses in ample measure, 
and the result is that his account of Shellev 
is at once fascinating and just. 


I confess that I am a little disposed to 
demur to some conclusions very aphoristically 
expressed in the following sentences, which 
occur in an early page of the memoir: 

“ The moment we seek to identify a poet with 
his poetry we are in danger of illusion. A man 
is not the less a man because he sings more 
subtly sweet than a siren. There is a distinc¬ 
tion between a Voice and a Soul. A nightin¬ 
gale’s twilight plaint in the beechwond is not 
the less wonderful if we learn that a hsppy 
family of glowworms has known ruin in order 
to sustain the musician in his high conceit of 
song. What then can it really matter to those 
of a later generation if this poet occasionally 
imbibed more than was good for him, if that 
poet infringed a majority of the command¬ 
ments ? ” 

It is always difficult to put into a short 
sentence the whole matter of an argument, 
and every one of these pithy observations— 
especially taken in reference to Shelley—is 
open to dispute. It seems to me that in 
Shelley’s case there is a very close connexion 
between the poet and his poetry. His poetry 
was the natural outcome of his singularly 
perturbed and beautiful life; and I cannot 
see that in him there was a distinction 
between the voice and the soul. It he 
was not altogether soul—as in a sense it 
would seem he must have been—he always 
spoke from the soul and with the whole 
power of it. The parallel which Mr. Sharp 
seems to suggest between the domestic 
ruin inflicted on a family of glowworms, in 
order that a nightingale might sing the better, 
and some similar cause and effect—the un¬ 
happy fate of Harriet Westbrook of oourse 
occurs to one’s mind—in Shelley’s experience, 
does at first sight appear to be an apt one. 
But it will not bear examination, for the 
nightingale, by his own act, works ruin on 
the glowworms, while Shelley never, by aot, 
or thought, or speech, brought ruin upon 
anyone. Perhaps I ought not to suppose that 
Mr. Sharp intends such a parallel. It is 
entirely my own construction of language 
which he possibly uses only as a general illus¬ 
tration, though even in that case he must 
expect his illustration to be applied in the 
circumstances directly in view. Mr. Sharp’s 
next suggestion, that it cannot matter to a 
later generation whether or not a poet in¬ 
fringed a majority of the commandments, is 
certainly an unhappy one. The main argu¬ 
ment of this book absolutely confutes it. We 
are of a later generation to Shelley, yet we 
are profoundly concerned to know that his 
life was pure, and that the rare spiritual 
qualities of his poetry were in keeping with 
those of his actual nature. True and great 
poetry would cease to be the divine thing it 
is if it were an excrescence or emanation, 
given off in virtue of some mere talent for 
producing it, and not necessarily coming out 
of a man’s inner life and spirit. A vicious 
man may still be a poet, but his lower tend¬ 
encies will inevitably affect and cramp his 
higher ones, and his verse will suffer. 

But this is rather beside the question, and 
chiefly so inasmuch as Mr. Sharp’s story of 
Shelley’s life altogether establishes his per¬ 
sonal purity and the identity of the spirit in 
his life with the spirit in his song. Prof. 
Edward Dowden’s Life of Shelley —to which 
Mr. Sharp is necessarily indebted, as he 
several times says—has happily rendered 


dear some mysterious and painful circum¬ 
stances as to which it had been difficult 
hitherto to absolve Shelley from blame. Poll 
absolution it may not be right even now to 
give him; but it is certain that, instead of 
being the active cause of misery—in the mss 
of Harriet Westbrook—ending in complete 
ruin, he did all that a high-minded man could 
according to his light, and accepted suffering 
and sacrifice so long as these Beemed to offer 
remedy or relief. These distressing incidents 
Mr. Sharp tells with the utmost tenderness 
and the most perfect fairness. It is s record, 
one could imagine, which neither ot Vhe 
parties would wish to have altered by a tingle 
word. The same thing, indeed, may be mid 
of Mr. Sharp’s whole account of Shelley’i 
life from beginning to end. Where ths* 
were adverse interests or feelings, he is jox 
to both. His own instincts respond to 
Shelley’s, but he presents in a fair ligi: 
every opposite view that could occur. Be 
gives only an outline, for the scope of his book 
admits of no more; but it is faithfully drawn 
It is another fit memorial of a beautiful soul, 
of whom it is always well to recount vhc 
we know. 

Mr. Sharp tells us that his object is 
writing this new biography was to induce the 
further study of Shelley, and that object will 
certainly be attained by the book; but, apart 
from that purpose, it is a worthy addition, to 
be cherished for its own sake, to our already 
rich collection of Shelley literature. 

Geobgb CorrxBELL. 


TWO BOOKS OX ralVATESalXQ. 

Studies in Naval Eistory. Biographies. By 

John Knox Laughton. (Longmans.) 

The Corsairs of Pranee. By C. B. Nonnsn. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Since more than half the bulk of Prof. 
Laughton’s new book deals with the interest¬ 
ing subject of privateers and privateering we 
have not gone out of our way in linking it to 
Mr. Norman’s larger volume. But there is a 
better reason for so doing, in that both 
writers, though working on different lines of 
historical study, state practical conclusions 
which must be drawn from the records of the 
past, in identioal terms and with similar 
warnings. Privateering is no more scotched 
and dead by virtue of the diplomatic de¬ 
claration of 1856 than the great sea serpent 
has been laid low by scientific soepticism. 
“The name, at least, is abolished,” Prof. 
Laughton writes: “the reality, in its more 
important characteristics, will, I do not 
doubt, revive on the first pinch.” TTe may 
apply to privateers Coleridge’s remark in 
defence of Drake and his doings, “ Bo man is 
a pirate unless his contemporaries agree to 
call him so.” And so to-day, “No ship is a 
privateer unless we are agreed to call her 
such.” This agreement will not be found 
among international lawyers, we may be sure; 
but the practical question remains unaltered, 
and waits to be solved by the hard logic of 
experience. 

Both writers under notice cover the same 
ground in dealing with four of the best known 
French privateers, or “ corsairs," as Mr. 
Norman prefers to call them.. This literal 
rendering causes no difficulty in the case of 
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such names as Jean Bart, Du Guay Trouin, 
Thurot, and Surcouf; but when applied to 
lesser heroes a slight ambiguity is possible. 
Prof. Laughton’s articles are more pointedly 
critical than those of Mr. Norman, the former 
hesitating to admit, or even to credit, such 
traditional episodes as that of Jean Bart lash¬ 
ing his son to the mainmast to accustom him 
to the “ music ” of two vessels pounding each 
other. Mr. Norman, however, tells the story 
without doubting it, and even gives us a pic¬ 
ture of the dramatic situation. Each author 
has much material drawn from original re¬ 
search—in Prof. Laughton’s case, as is well 
known, at the Record Office, and in Mr. 
Norman’s at the Bibliotheque Nationale; and 
thus the two books will be found to supple¬ 
ment each other. We should, of course, 
prefer Prof. Laughton’s guidance on points of 
tactics, or on the details of an engagement; 
but Mr. Norman can claim authority for 
many features of “local colour” that add 
interest to his biographies. 

There is one debatable question on which 
Mr. Norman lays emphatic stress, without 
producing, as it seems to us, sufficient autho¬ 
rity for his conclusions. He insists more than 
o ice in his book on the utterly preponderating 
loss inflicted on English commerce during the 
great Prench wars. He gives, in his appendix, 
a roll of English merchant vessels captured 
1793-1815, with a total loss of 10,871 vessels, 
but does not state where it was taken from; 
and on p. 377 he tells us that from February, 
1793 to the end of 1795 not less than 3,000 
British craft of all sizes and rigs were lost by 
capture. These figures we not only find 
difficulty in comparing between themselves, 
but we are unable to do more than contrast 
them with the tables of losses quoted by Col. 
Malleson in his Final French Strugglee in 
India as “ taken from the official documents,” 
and with the English return of prizes taken 
1793-1812. The latter, signed by the 
Registrar-General of Shipping, is, we take 
it, of sufficient authority, and can be found in 
the Naval Chronicle, xxix. 453. In it the total 
number of prizes admitted to registry during 
the period mentioned is declared to have been 
over 48,000 vessels, with an average annual 
tonnage of fully 300,000 tons. Such a total, 
we must remember, includes French, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Danish vessels, besides those of 
one or two lesser nationalities. But even 
then, with due allowance made, we doubt 
whether Mr. Norman can claim so great a 
balance on one side, when the wider extent 
and larger amount of British merchant shipping 
is remembered. In differing thus with Mr. 
Norman, we do not, however, wish to blink 
the important lessons that must be drawn 
from the cruises of Surcouf and his brother¬ 
hood. They have been urged in recent years 
bp many writers, and not in vain, let us 
trust. 

In Prof. Laughton’s work, two of the most 
interesting essays are those on the English 
privateers Fortunatus Wright and George 
Walker, whose names will be familiar to but 
few. Their exploits were worth recording; and 
their careers, when compared with those of 
Jean Bart and Du Guay Trouin, lead Prof. 
Laughton to make some practical observations 
on the gulf that has been fixed and is main¬ 
tained between the royal navy and the 
merchant service. 


But if this gulf is itself an evil, why should 
it be maintained ? I believe that it is an evil, 
and that it might be done away with—not by 
any violent or radical innovation, but rather 
by a judicious return to the practice of the 
past. The exclusiveness, whioh I deplore, is 
itself the innovation; a thing but of yesterday 
—of yesterday, that is, as compared to the age 
of our navy.” 

This idea of strengthening our naval esta¬ 
blishment, with the cogent reasoning which 
supports it, we recommend to the notice of 
all loyal reformers of things that are not as 
they might be. 

Prof. Laughton has further given us, in 
his study of Paul Jones, “the Pirate,” an 
authoritative outline of that celebrity’s pro¬ 
fessional career and moral character, based on 
criticism that is a model for clearness and 
moderation. Of his remaining essays, per¬ 
haps, that on the battle of Lissa, which, in 
some of its features, recalls the old Roman 
victory at Ecnomus, hardly does justice to 
Tegetthoff’s memory in saying that he is to 
Germans “not so much the victor of Lissa, 
as the bringer home of Maximilian’s body.” 
No less than three monuments stand to his 
memory in Austria, as the hero of Lissa and 
Heligoland. The four chapters on French 
naval history proper take a wide range in 
time but have a certain completeness about 

them. From Jean de Vienne, Admiral of 
France, an energetic opponent of Edward III.’s 
navy, when it was in an enfeebled condition, 
we pass to Colbert and the brilliant period of 
naval policy that he inaugurated. Then from 
Du Quesne, that curious old-fashioned type 
of naval officer, whose biography has been 
written by M. Jal with such learned accuracy, 
to the Bailli de Suffren is a long march; but 
it leads us to, probably, the highest flight of 
naval genius in the pre-revolutionary navy. 
Prof. Laughton’s chapter on Suffren, in its 
original and anonymous form, was long con¬ 
sidered to be the only satisfactory English 
account of that distinguished flag-officer, and 
its authorship was rightly guessed by some 
readers. It has undergone revision since 

then, and forms a valuable lesson on naval 
tactics. 

Such a contribution to permanent history 
as Prof. Laughton here places before us 
deserves the warmest welcome, and we hope 
that it may prove to be one of the foundation 
stones on which a real history of the British 
navy may before long be built. Mr. Norman’s 
book, with its map of coaling stations and 
ocean “crossings ” and the comments thereon, 
illustrates a vital question of the day from 
the pages of history with much felicity of 
purpose. Its future lease of life, perhaps, 
does not promise equality with that of its 
companion. More than that, who can say ? 

Geobqb F. Hoopek. 


HEW HOVELS. 

No Quarter ! By Capt. Mayne Reid. In 3 
vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Maid and the Monk. By Walter Stan¬ 
hope. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Love in Idleneu. By Iza Duff us Hardy. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Twin Soul. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 


I. D. B. By W. T. E. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Squire of Colder. By Harold Francis. 
(London Literary Society.) 

Country Luck. By John Habberton. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Cyril Daneley: or, the Blue Hill. By 
Miranda. (Elliot Stock.) 

Doonan: a Tale of Sorrow and of Joy. By 
Melville Gray. (Sonnenschein.) 

Ih No Quarter! the late Capt Mayne Reid 
forsook the style which made him the hero 
of schoolboys, and has left us a rattling 
historical novel after the G. P. R James and 
Harrison Ainsworth type. It takes us back 
to the days of the Cavaliers and the Round- 
heads, and is marked by many episodes of an 
exciting and entertaining character. Sir 
Richard Walwyn and Eustace Trevor are the 
heroes of the Parliamentary army, though the 
latter had once been known as a handsome 
courtier in the entourage of Charles I., and 
one whom Queen Henrietta had even deigned 
to honour with tender smiles. Walwyn and 
Trevor fall in love with two charming and 
beautiful maidens, the daughters of one 
Ambrose Powell, a gentleman with a good 
estate in the Forest of Dean, and a stern 
opponent of King Charles. The Powell 
family is thrown upon troubled times; and, 
while the head of it is in danger politically, 
his daughters Sabrina and T?aga are also in 
danger from the dishonourable intentions of 
Prince Rupert and an officer of the Cavaliers. 
Fortune favours the brave, however ; and 
when matters have come to a most desperate 
pass, the persecuted maidens are signally 
delivered by their affianced lovers, Walwyn 
and Trevor. Scattered through the novel 
are descriptions of the sieges of Bristol, 
Monmouth, Gloucester, and other places, so 
that the interest is thoroughly kept alive, 
whether it be of a romantic or a historical 
character. Sir Walter Scott has given 
us a flattering, perhaps too flattering, 
picture of the Cavaliers. Capt. Mayne 
Reid now drags them down from their 
pedestal, and exalts the Parliamentarians in 
their place. He is, indeed, most uncom¬ 
promising in his utterances; and when some 
of the Conservative journals get hold of 
this story I fear they will give him “ no 
quarter.” He is very angry that Lord 
Beaconsfleld and his associates were not 
impeached in 1880 , instead of being allowed 
to “ walk out of office and away, with a free 
jaunty step and air of bold effrontery, 
blazoned with decorations,” &c. In another 
place he speaks of the “ slimy Imperialism ” 
of the “Jew of Hughenden,” ana describes 
“ the Jingo cur ” of to-day aj a falling-off 
from “the Cavalier wolf of the Great War¬ 
time.” Again, he regards the whole history 
of Toryism, from its commencement up to the 
latest chapter and verse, as “a record of 
sympathy with the wronger and unpityihg 
regardlessness for the wronged—an exhibi¬ 
tion of all the ferocity known to the human 
heart, with all its falsehood and meanness.” 
Politics are not meant for fiction. Yet 
there was a refreshing independence of 
thought in Capt. Mayne Reid. Apart from 
polemics, this novel may be enjoyed for its 
racy delineations of character and soenery. 

A second historical novel greets us in Thi 
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Maid and the Monk. Mr. Stanhope transports 
ns exactly a century farther hack than Capt. 
Mayne Reid; and instead of being in the days 
of the tyrannical Charles we find ourselves in 
those of the imperious Henry, the eighth of 
his name. The chief characters here are 
Elizabeth Barton, the maid of Kent; Aveline 
More, daughter of the great Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More; Ban Theodulph, the licentious 
head of a monastery; and Richard Planta- 
genet, the alleged descendant of Richard Eli., 
and the last of his race. The orgies of the 
monks of the sixteenth century are powerfully 
described, and Henry is credited with sharing 
in them himself. The maid of Kent first comes 
before us in 1533, when, according to the 
author, she was twenty-five years of age, 
though how that can be, seeing she was born 
in 1510, does not clearly appear. Queen 
Catherine upheld the inspiration of this 
hysterical woman, Archbishop 'Warham be¬ 
lieved in her, and 'Wolsey and More were not 
untouched by her. Together with her asso¬ 
ciates— Dr. Bocking, of Canterbury, and 
Masters—she made a great sensation for a 
season; and these volumes trace her chequered 
career down to the time when she was tried 
and convicted of heresy, and condemned to the 
stake. History records that she was actually 
burnt in consequence of her denunciations of 
the king and his repressive ecclesiastical 
measures; but the last glimpse of her in this 
work depicts her as having been rescued from 
the flames by the gallant Plantagenet, and 
borne to a place of safety. Of course there 
are some love passages. The Maid of Kent 
has fallen a victim to the sensual passion of 
Ban Theodulph, who meets with a fearful 
retribution for his numerous crimes. Plan¬ 
tagenet loveB Aveline More, and finally 
marries her, though he has inspired the Maid 
of Kent with the purest affection of her life. 
The hard facts of history are departed from 
in many instances, but license is allowed to 
the romancist; and if Mr. Stanhope has not 
been entirely successful in bringing before us 
vividly a past age and people, he has written 
a novel which manifests considerable ability, 
and is at the same time very attractive 
reading. 

Miss Hardy’s novels are invariably enter¬ 
taining, and Love in Idleness is no exception 
to the rule. It is the story of a winter in 
Florida—a country which has evidently become 
a second England almost to the writer; and the 
sketches of scenery scattered through these 
volumes are very real and graphic. The 
description of the famous orange groves of 
Florida towards the close of the second volume 
could not well be excelled, and it was not 
possible to have written it at all save 
after a personal experience of the country. 
As regards th e dramatis personae of her narra¬ 
tive, Miss Hardy has endeavoured to depict 
in them one of the innumerable little “ British 
colonies ” in Florida, and considerable interest 
attaches to their love episodes and their 
fortunes generally. The widely different 
natures of the two heroines, Violet Preston 
and Rosemary Heath, are well distinguished, 
and there is something touching in the 
chequered existence and tragic death of Max 
Randolph. The author may be congratulated 
upon having produced a very good novel. 

The Twin Soul is a psychological and 
realistic romance, and relates the strange 


experiences of Mr. Rameses. This extra¬ 
ordinary being suggests reminiscences of 
Zanoni, et hoe genus omne. He has a lofty 
contempt for all such “fussy nationalities” 
as France, Russia, England, and America, 
who think “ they are playing mightier parts 
on the world’s great stage than ever were 
played before”; but he is quite convinced 
that, as in the case of Egypt and Assyria, 
they will perish and leave behind them as 
little mark “ as the soap bubbles that children 
toss into the sunshine.” Mr. Rameses’s par¬ 
ticular eccentricity is “the twin soul.” He 
believes that everything is made in pairs; 
and, after poking about the world for a good 
while, he discovers his own affinity upon the 
summit of Ben Ledi, in the Scottish High¬ 
lands. This very singular being is an Oriental 
lady, clad in a long loose garment of pale 
amber, bound at the waist with a sash 
of golden fringe. She wore a turban on 
her head, had a mass of raven-black hair, 
and long dark eyelashes concealing the 
brightness of her “ twin orbs.” She is named 
Niona; and her particular business upon the top 
of Ben Ledi is “ to kindle a fire direct from 
the sun’s rays, on the mountain top, in 
honour of the antique religion of Asia.” But 
if anyone except the great Mr. Rameses 
had found her, he would have deemed her to 
be qualifying for a lunatic asylum. Mr. 
Rameses tells us that he was a priest in the 
Temple of Isis, upon whose portico was 
written, “ I am all that is, all that ever was, 
and all that ever shall be ; no mortal has ever 
lifted my veil.” We are getting just a little 
surfeited with this kind of mystery, and are 
tempted to parody Madame Roland, “ 0, 
Rider Haggard, what enormities are com¬ 
mitted in thy name! ” Mr. Rameses is 
represented as a marvel of universal know¬ 
ledge. He knows all religious systems, 
from Buddhism to Christianity; is familiar 
with all the poets, from Homer to ‘Words¬ 
worth ; has the history of all the nations at 
his fingers’ ends, from the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians to the Yankees, &c. That being 
the case, it is strange that this “ Enquire- 
within-upon-everything ” kind of being 
should make three quotations from Words¬ 
worth, and that they should all be wrong, 
spoiling one of the finest passages in the “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality,” and 
the last line of the sonnet written on West¬ 
minster Bridge. It is rather singular, too, 
that he should speak of the followers of 
Zoroaster more than once as “ Zoroastians.” 
Yet these things are trivial compared with 
what follows. If Mr. Rameses passionately 
loves anything it is music. What, then, will 
be thought of this passage ?— 

“ Beethoven, especially, awakens feelings, 
memories, and mysteries in me which I can¬ 
not describe or account for, and which seem 
to me to speak a language without words— 
Lieder ohne Worte as he [?] expresses it.” 

Seriously, though there are some clever 
things in this work; yet, as a whole, it is 
crude and ill-digested. 

I. D. B .—the initials are those of Illicit 
Biamond Buying—is concerned with the 
adventures of Solomon Bavis at the Biamond 
Fields of South Africa, and elsewhere. The 
English scenes reveal singular depths of 
villainy, while the South African are san¬ 
guinary to a degree; and both, as it seems 


to me, are conceived in a spirit of r 
garity. 

One does not expect much in the vi? j 
literary style when the very first sentence b 
a story begins, “In the neighbour^ 
of Albert Square, Clapham—not in 4 
square itself, bat sufficiently nearly it" s , 
Nor do the chances improve, when « 
p. 2 we read of “ a sort of bhIm^ 
barel-organ-y, tradesmen’s cart-id, mii 
hoi air,” &c. We are quoting Una 
Squire of Colder ; and our ltnprettiwiir,^ 
brightened when we proceed a hr ^ 
further and find as a specimen of tkiakii 
joking powers, “ Cod bless my Tte 
iict is that, notwithstanding the ingairj 
personation of a supposed squire by 1 puj 
lady, the Squire of Colder comisti of ft 
pages of trivialities, devoted to the wank 
numerous love affairs of Rosalie Men, is 
her ultimate melancholy fate, which ii th 
of the biter bitten. 

Mr. Habberton has given us a tbonmjLr 
fresh and healthy story of American life, 
Country Luek, whioh it is a real pleura; 
read. Alike as regards style and grip a 
character it might be read with advantaged 
the author of the preceding work. Then s 
something rational and true to the life ik 
every person in it, but more especially, per¬ 
haps, about the women folk. 

Cyril Baneley is very short, bat it ii reli¬ 
able enough. Borne will, no doubt, thick 
there is a little too much of the religion 
element in it for a work ot fiction; bat i! 
may possibly find a market on that ucemt 
There is nothing to distinguish it bn tie 
literary point of view. It has me 
sketched character—a lonely rich nan vbo 
has lost his wife and child under sad aw- 
stances. 

“ Love perfected through suffering" might 
be taken as the motto of Boontn. Thestw 
is interesting; but its most stalking incite 
curiously enough, is that which is also tns 
most noticeable in the play of “ Hom® 
Blind.” Is this another of those undoip 
coincidences of which we have recently 
so many in literature ? 

G. Bibsett Srtrrs- 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. W! 
Paul, Trench & Co.) Among the «««, 1 
ingenious, interesting, foolish, P 
or otherwise mildly pleasing or irritating 
produced at this season for children, 1 * „ 
here and there that we find one tn»t „ 
beautiful—like this. The author cals,, 
Christmas morality for children of wy*s ^ 
and years will not have brought w 
anyone from whom they have taken P 
of enjoying this very simple and sww 
The iuU beauty of it will 
hended by the very young. lne J. 
how clearly all the characters are a ^ 
Master Lepage to Cincinnatus the1 0 ; 

will not (we hope) realise the charcoal 

John Paqualin, the poor misshapen « ^ 

burner. They will not understand^ 
the beauty of little Peter’s last Lj,. hut 
things are for children of a w*®* 

they will love little Peter and C ff bo!e- 
Paqualin and Mdme. Lepage,^ 1 ^ of 

some contempt of the oonf 
the rest. Moreover, they 1 
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which are as truly sympathetic “ illustrations ” 
as we have seen lor many a long day. 

-A. Little Step-daughter. By the author of 
‘ ‘ The Atelier du Lys.” (Hatchards.) It is a 
pleasure to meet with a story written for young 
people which proceeds from a hand that has 
charmed so many readers of more advanced 
years. As usual with this writer, her scene is 
laid in the South of France—a land with which 
she is intimately acquainted. The local colour 
is strong, and the characters are well defined. 
The penod in which the events are supposed 
to have occurred is that of the Regency, and 
the condition of the peasantry and their rela¬ 
tions to the Seigneurs form the background of 
the tale. The Little Step-daughter herself is 
a winning child; and the story of her adven¬ 
tures, like all good tales for children, will be 
read with interest by old as well as young. 

Margery Merton's Qirlhood, by Alice Corkran 
(Blackie), is a book written especially for girls, 
probably with a view of weaning them from 
the habit of reading novels. The scene is laid 
in France, though the heroine is an English 
girl. One of the characters, Josephine, a clever 
French girl, is exhibited as a solemn warning 
against maliciousness and lying. The most 
amusing part of the book, to an older reader, 
is the transparent effort to keep love-making 
out of the book, though there is a young man 
who appears as a saving genius at two critical 
moments of Margery’s life, and who will 
evidently express his feelings towards her an 
hour or two after the last scene closes. 

Prentice Hugh. By Frances Mary Peard. 
(National Society.) Miss Peard need not be 
nervous about her anachronisms. _ No one in 
reading a book of this kind will take the 
trouble to search them out; and the exact dates 
at which certain portions of the Cathedral at 
Exeter were executed, aivd what was the name 
of the bishop at the time, are matters of the 
smallest moment to her readers. These will be 
principally confined to the young, who wUl 
rtiinlr Hugh a nice boy and laugh at his 
monkey, will be carried back to unknown 
times (the more unknown the better) by the 
antiquated language, will hang breathless on the 
account of the shipwreck, and rejoice at Hugh’s 
triumph, over the rascally Roger who stole his 
design for the corbel. "We are doubtful whether 
Miss Peard knows exactly what a corbel is; but 
we are quite sure she can write a capital story, 
full of lively incident, pure in sentiment, in a 
true sense religious, safely to be recommended 
to the strictest parent or guardian. 

King Diddle. By H. C. Davidson. Drawings 
by E. A. Lemann. (Bristol: Arrowsmith; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) A pretty 
little fairy story, telling what wonderful things 
were seen by Hugh, aged six, and Amy, aged 
five, when they got up out of bed one night 
and went to explore the old lumber room, 
which had long been the object of their 
wondering curiosity. Children of about the 
same age will read it or hear it read with 
delight. The dainty little coloured pictures 
deserve especial praise. 

Sybil's Dutch Dolls. By F. S. Janet Bume. 
(Fidd & Tuer.) Miss Bume is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the originality of her story. A little 
girl who has bought five hundred farthing 
dolls—wealthy little girl '.—sees in her dreams 
her purchased treasures dressed in various 
attire, and converses with them. Some of 
them travel on the personally conducted prin¬ 
ciple, and go through various amusing adven¬ 
tures. There are numerous clever illustrations 
of the dressed figures; and even without the 
story the book would be invaluable to a girl 
who wished to amuse herself by planning cos¬ 
tumes for the inhabitants of her dolls’ house. 


New Fairy Tales from Brent-i no. Told in 
English by Eats Freiligath Krocker, aud 
pictured by T. Carruthers Gould. (Fisher 
Unwin.) We do not think the tales in this 
second volume are quite equal—so far, at least, 
as their suitableness to English taste is con¬ 
cerned—to those in the former one. Mrs. 
Krocker says in her preface that “ Gockel, 
Hinkel, and Gackeleia” is “one of the most 
charming fairy tales ever written.” If this be 
true of the original, we fear its beauty has 
suffered in the translation. Nor can we see the 
fun of “the exquisite mercantile fooling" of 
“The Story of Brokering,” some of which 
reminds us of the anecdote “Sh’apprends h 
etre fif.” The last story, “ Father Rhine and 
the Mill ar,” is better; but then Mrs. Krocker, 
instead of translating, has really rewritten 
it in an adapted and greatly abridged form. 
The result suggests that she would be more 
successful in writing English stories of her own, 
in general imitation of German models, than in 
attempting to find English equivalents for 
Brentano’s far-fetched German witticisms. Mr. 
Gould’s coloured illustrations are always either 
humorous or pretty, and generally both. 

Wonderful Stories, by Dr. Macaulay (Hodder 
& Stoughton), is a collection of narratives of 
travel and adventure, told in a style suitable 
for boys who are old enough to appreciate 
subjects of real interest. They are drawn from 
various original sources, and owe their interest 
to the truthfulness with which the writer has 
restricted himself to the telling of what actually 
happened, instead of attempting to startle his 
young readers with fireworks of the Mayne 
Reid order. Some of the stories are well known 
already—such as that of the “First Voyage of 
Columbus ”; but others we have not seen 
before—as the account of the extraordinary 
adventures of Hendrik Portenger, who was 
shipwrecked in the Red Sea in 1801. 

Three more Tales. By A. M. F. Paget. 
(Masters.) We learn from the preface that 
this book is a sequel to an earlier volume by 
the author, entitled Tales for me to Read to 
myself, which was intended for children only 
able to read very easy words. These new tales 
are meant for readers just a little more ad¬ 
vanced, the common words of two and three 
syllables being sometimes used. The necessity 
for simplicity of diction has not prevented the 
writer from giving evidence of considerable 
literary power; and the stories, though they 
may be read and enjoyed by most children of 
seven or eight, are extremely likely to get read 
through by any grown person who may happen 
to take them up. 

Tom’s Adventures in Search of Skadowland. 
By Herbert 8. Sweetland. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This is a well-written fairy tale, with a little 
more fancy and humour than are usually to be 
found in such compositions. We have sub¬ 
mitted it to the judgment of some tiny critics, 
who think the story capital, but do not like the 
pictures. The frontispiece, however, is not 


The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff (Blackie) 
are two well-told historical tales. The con¬ 
ception of the giant Bao, with his blunted 
moral perceptions and his devotion to his 
master Gustavus, is novel and good. The 
second story exhibits the debasement of char¬ 
acter produced in a great man, who had been 
raised from a low condition by the Tzar, Peter 
the Great, through ambition and fear. 

The Kitten Pilgrims. By R. M. Ballautyne. 
(Nisbet.) The author and artist is oertfunly 
good at kittens, as has been sufficiently proved 
before the appearance of this volume; and there 
is plenty of skill and ingenuity in the book, 
both in the way of writing and drawing. 
Monkey Fun, Greedy Toad, and Stork 


Ignorance, are all very clever. Yet is it not 
cleverness nearly all thrown away ? The 
notion of a Kitten Pilgrim’s Progress is scarcely 
a happy one; and, though the author has 
succeeded better than could nave been expected, 
nothing can prevent it from being a poor 
burlesque of one of the most reverend books in 
the English language. 

AOoldenAge. BylsmayThom. (Hatchards.) 
Pol is certainly a nice little boy, and mis¬ 
pronounces his words very prettily, and Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s pictures are nice; but there is 
not much more to say about A Golden Age. 
Mr. Polwynth is a sentimental old gentle¬ 
man who is very kind to his little godson and 
gives him everything he asks for, and tells him 
the story of his own life of unreturned love 
and self-deniaL Then there are two other 
children whose Christian names begin with Tre 
and Pen, so that we have the Cornish trio of 
Tre, Pol, and Pen (for the seoond time this 
winter season), which of course is very 
clever; and the three children form a secret 
society called the Cornish Brotherhood, which 
is very mysterious and not a little silly; and 
finally, after a good struggle to keep something 
like a story going with the aid of scrapes and 
other incidents of ordinary childhood, the book 
winds up with the death of Mr. Polwynth 
and the enrichment of Pol and his father with 
Mr. Polwynth’s money—a truly British ending. 
Ismay Thorn has done better before, and we 
hope will do better again. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pitt. 
(Cassell.) We are not at all sure whether Will 
Ireland suffered much from the mistake. He had 
indeed to give up his cherished desire of going 
to oollege aud entering the Church, and it is not 
pleasant to live for some years under the 
suspicion of stealing a hundred pounds; but his 
vocation for a doctor’s life seems to have been 
evident, and his character is cleared completely 
before he has finished his studies under the good 
Dr. Angus of Edinburgh. On the whole, this 
story is a good one—not very brilliant, but by 
no means dull; and in the course of it we come 
in contact with a good many queer persons 
whose peculiarities are described with no little 
humour. 


The Story of Spenser's Faerie Queene. Edited 
by J. E. Rabbeth. (Bell.) “To paraphrase 
Wordsworth’s words or characters,” said Mr. 
Shorthouse, in an address to the Wordsworth 
Society, “ is unspeakably painful; nay, more 
it is useless. It will convey no adequate idea to 
the man who is ignorant of Wordsworth’s 
poetry.” All this is doubly true of Spenser, and 
vet this is what Mr. Rabbeth has done. It is 
hard to see for whom his book was intended. 
If for old people, then surely they ought to 
read the original poem; if for children, then 
why give them a volume of unmanageable form 
with all the poetrv volatilised? The size is 
demy octavo, and the number of pages is 490. 
The Invocation is gone, and we have instead, 
Upton’s antiquarian notes. The preface is 
merely a richauffi (indeed, little more was 
possible) of Dr. Toad’s and Dean Church’s 
work. 


The Dawn of Day volume for 1887 (S. P. C. K.) 
is as excellent a collection as ever of instruction 
on many subjects, of short tales, and anecdotes. 
It is superfluous to recommend this useful 
magazine for Sunday School and parochial 
purposes. 


Several Christmas numbers lie upon our 
table. The most expensive, and undoubtedly 
the finest example of colour-printing, is Le 
Figaro Illustre, of which an English edition is 
issued by Mr. Spencer Blackett. Besides the 
plates reproduced by the Goupil prooess of 
ohromotypogravure, which stands unrivalled 
for softness and variety of tint, there are articles 
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by M. Alexandre Duma* fils, M. Alphonse 
Daudet, and M. Octave Femllet, as well as a 
“ Reverie ” by M. Ambroise Thomas, charm¬ 
ingly illustrated by M. Lynch. Of the Christ¬ 
mas numbers of the Illustrated London Newt 
and the Graphic it is not necessary to say much. 
The text of the former consists of a story by 
Bret Harte; the text of the latter of a story 
by Mr. W. E. Norris, to which an interesting 
note is appended. It seems that it had been 
originally intended to include a story by Mr. F. 
Anstey; but, owing to a miscalculation of the 
space required for “ other matter,” this appears 
only in the copies despatched to the colonies. 
Is it possible that this colonial edition will at 
some future day become an object of desire to 
bibliomaniacs ? Certainly, the exigencies of 
“ other matter ” make the reading of a story 
in one of these Christmas numbers not very 
desirable on its own account. In addition, we 
have Yule-Tide (now published by Messrs. 
Cassell), with a story by a yet greater name— 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson—and coloured plates that 
combine delicacy and brightness with unusual 
success; and, finally, the Chatterbox, which 
retains the old custom of short tales bydifferent 
writers, and of which the pictures have been 
printed—by no means badly—by Messrs. W. H. 
Keep & Co. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Hitherto Lewis Carroll’s two famous books 
— Alice’s Adventures inWonderland, and Through 
the Looking Glass —have only been obtainable at 
6s. each, with, we believe, no reduction to the 
trade. We are glad to hear that we are soon 
to have, not only a “ people’s edition ” of both 
of them, with all Mr. Tenniel’s original illus¬ 
trations ; but also the two bound up in a single 
volume, for 4s. 6d. 

Me. Walteb Crake’s new picture book, 
entitled Legends for Lionel, will be published 
by Cassell & Company early in December. _ It 
will contain a number of original illustrations 
in colour. 

Messes. Macmillan announce a new novel 
by Mrs. Oliphant, in three volumes, entitled 
The Second Son; and also a collection of Four 
Ghost Stories, by Mrs. Molesworth. 

Messes. Griffith, Fabran & Co. an¬ 
nounce, for publication by subscription, The 
Parishes of Warwickshire, by the Rev. George 
Miller, vicar of Radway, author of “ Historical 
Sketches of the English Church for the People 
of England,” to be followed by The Parishes 
of Worcestershire, thus completing the whole 
diocese of Worcester. A brief account will be 
given of the history of each parish and its 
church. The endowments of the churches will 
be traced from the Taxatio, 1291, to the present 
time, together with the value of land, labour, 
agricultural produce, stock, and capital required 
for farming. The population of the parishes, 
with the classes of which it is composed, and 
their relative numbers, will be given, from time 
to time, from the Norman Conquest down¬ 
wards ; and also the rateable value of land at 
different periods, and the steps taken for the 
relief of the poor. The book will be published 
in four parts or volumes, one for each hundred 
of the county. The whole will contain about 
750 pages. Part i. will be issued towards the 
end of January. 

The History of the Family of Borlase, by Mr. W. 
Copeland Borlase, late M.P. for Sr. Austell and 
vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries, is 
announced for publication by Mr. William 
Pollard & Co., antiquarian printers, Exeter. 

A cheap edition of Robert Bums: an Enquiry 
into Certain Aspects of his life and Character, 
by a Scotchwoman, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. In tins reissue the new preface is 
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signed by M. S. Gairdner, whom we understand 
to be a sister of Mr. James Gairdner, of the 
Record Office. 

Messes. Swan Sokkenscheik & Co. will 
shortly publish a cheap edition of Mrs. F. C. 
Philips’s last novel, The Strange Adventures of 
Lucy Smith. 

The forthcoming number of the Political 
Science Quarterly, published in this country by 
Mr. Henry Froude, will contain, among other 
papers, “ English Local Government,” by 
Frank J. Goodnow; “ Profits under Modem 
Conditions,” by Prof. J. B. Clark ; and ‘‘The 
Natural Rate of Wages,” by Franklin Giddings, 
editor of Work and Wages. 

We understand that the Cape Government 
has ordered 100 copies of Mr. George McCall 
Theal’s History of the Boers in South Africa. 

Prof. Zupit/a has just completed, for the 
Early English Text Society’s Extra Series for 
1887, Part II. of his edition of the romance of 
Guy of Warwick, two parallel texts from the 
fourteenth-century Auchinleck MS., and the 
fifteenth-century Cains MS. Dr. C. Horst- 
mann’s late illness has prevented his finishing 
his “Forewords ” to his long-printed editions 
of the Lives of Saints (about A.D. 1375), and H. 
Bradshaw’s Life of St. Werberghe (a.d. 1521), 
for the same society. 

Me. T. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, has undertaken to re-edit, for the Early 
English Text Society, the Exeter Book—the 
well-known collection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
in the unique MS. in Exeter Cathedral—with a 
fresh modem English translation, not a mere 
revision of Thorpe’s archaic version. Mr. 
Gollancz hopes to finish the work early in 1889. 

Me. Percy Furnivall, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, having abandoned the cinder-tracks of 
cycling for serious work, is about to edit for the 
Extra Series of the Early English Text Society 
two early treatises on medicine and surgery, by 
an old worthy of his hospital, its chief surgeon 
in Tudor days, Thomas Vicary, a man who 
held — doubtless with the approval of the 
women of his time—that all doctors should be 
good-loeking men. 

Me. G. J. GoscnEN’s inaugural address as 
President of the Statistical Society on Tuesday 
next, December 6, will be delivered at 
Willis's Rooms, and not at the usual place of 
meeting of the society. 

Mr. Andrew Lang will give a lecture at 
the London Institution, on Monday next, 
December 5, at 5 p.m., on “ The Wanderings 
of Puss-in-Boots.” 

Prof. Julien Vinson has just printed, in 
the Bulletin of the Societe des Sciences et des 
Arts de Bayonne, the third Fascicule of “ Pieoes 
Historiques de la Periode Revolutionnaire en 
Fran;ais et en Basque.” The same author has 
lately published Lea Religions actuelles : leurs 
doctrines, leur evolution, leur histoire,” form¬ 
ing tome v. of the “ Bibliotheque Anthropo- 
logique ” (Paris: Delahaye.) 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Ingram Bywater, reader in Greek at 
Oxford, has just been nominated a correspond¬ 
ing member of the Berlin Academy, in the 
department of history and philosophy, which 
also includes philology in the German use of 
that word. 

Commemoration at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, is to bs celebrated on Monday next, 
when Dr. Glaiaher will deliver an address in the 
ante-chapel on “ The Bi-centenary of the Pub¬ 
lication of Newton’s Principia.” 


Sir William Wilson Hunter, late direct* 
general of statistics to the Government of India 
has just retired from the India Civil Servian 
on the completion of his twenty-five years 
service. He is at present living at Oxford, 
where he will deliver a lecture on Tuesday next 
in the hall of Balliol College, on “ The Delta of] 
Bengal and its Ancient Capitals.” We may' 
add that he has announced a wish that no notes ■ 
be taken of his lecture, for it will prohsh/r be 
published as an article in the January Bomber 
of the nineteenth Century. 

We are glad to record that tbe Rev. G. ¥. 
Browne, of St. Catherine’s College—whov 
studies have thrown so much light upon tie 
obscure subject of early sculptured art n, 
England - has been elected to the Disney pro¬ 
fessorship of archaeology at Cambridge, vacai- 
by Prof. Percy Gardner’s removal to Oxford 
Prof. Gardner’s introductory lecture on “ Clae 
sical Archaeology, Wider and Special” hi- 
wo may add, just been published in paraph!*: 
form by Mr. Henry Frowde. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge i 
has approved the name of Mr. Charles Wald- I 
stein, director of the Fitz william Museum, for 
the degree of Doctor in Letters. 

On Tuesday last Convocation at Oxford voted 
the following grants: £250 for removing the 
Arundel marbles from the Bodleian to the 
University Galleries, where they will be under 
the charge of the Professor of Archaeology: 
£730 for additional accommodation at the 
Bodleian Library and the Radcliffe Camera; 
£500 for building a lodge for the caretaker of 
the new Clarendon Laboratory; and £1200 for 
continuing the arrangement and cataloguing of 
the Pitt-Bivers anthropological collection 

The grant from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund of £150 for archaeological 
research in Cyprus (mentioned in the Academy 
of November 12) has been transferred from 
Mr. H. B. Smith to Mr. M. R. James, of King’s 
College; and Mr. James has also obtained leave 
of absence from his duties as assistant director 
of the Fitz william Museum for Lent and Easter 
terms of next year. 

The senior Kennicott scholarship at Oxford 
has been awarded to Mr. D. S. Margolioutb, of 
New College, for a dissertation “ De prisca 
Oratione Siracidae e versionibus eruenda.” The 
dissertation is in three books with an appendix. 

The subject chosen for the Torke prize essay 
at Cambridge next year is “The History of 
Land Tenure in Ireland.” 

The Oxford branch of the English Gk>ethe 
Society meets this day (Saturday) in the hall 
of New College, when Mr. Cnthbert Shields, 
of Corpus, is to read a paper on “Goethe’s 
‘Lehrjahre’ as exhibited in Wahrheit uni 
Dichtung.” 

The Oxford Historical Society has just 
issued two new volumes, a continuation of the 
register of the University from 1571—when the 
register of matriculations begins—to 1622. The 
work has been undertaken by the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, of Lincoln College, who has traced in 
the first volume all the subtleties of the Eliza¬ 
bethan degree, with the numberless dispensa¬ 
tions habitually granted. The second part 
contains the matriculations, with tables showing 
the counties from which each college drew, the 
average age at entrance, and the like. A third 
volume is necessary to complete the period, 
giving the degrees, and a general index; and 
this is ready for the press. The volumes are 
numbered x.-xi.; but volume ix. (Letters from 
Queen’B College in the Eighteenth Century) is 
not quite ready for issue. 

The Oxford Magazine printed in its numbers 
for November 16 and 23 a rough bibliography 
, of the chief books and pamphlets interesting to 
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Oxford residents which were issued during the 
'ear8 1883 and 1884. The compiler is Mr. F. 
iladan, ot tho Bodleian. 


TRANSLATION. 


S'ROM THE ANGL0-8AX0N OP CAEDMON. 

Bound hand and foot with cruel fetters I 
Lie helpless, and the gates of hell are barred. 
How shall I scape these bonds, these massive bars 
Of iron forg’d hot, which God hath welded round 
MCy throat P Too well God knew my thought; 
too well 

The Almighty knew I would work Adam woe 
About heaven’s realm if I oonld wield these hands. 
But in the dire, unfathomable abyss 
Of fire and darkness we now woe endure, 

Bereft of light, to direst torment hurled. 
Though he to us can lay no crime or sin 
We wrought in heaven. Now this we may avenge, 
Spite him who reft us of heaven’s light, for he 
Another world hath since created where, 

In his own image, he hath fashioned man, 

With man’s pure soul to people heaven again. 
Thither bend all our thoughts to wreak revenge 
On Adam and his race; contrive how we 
May iaterrnpt their joy; for hope of light 
Or bliss amid the angelio throng, which man 
Now deemeth all his own, we must forego, 

Nor ever hope to soothe the Almighty’s wrath. 
But from the heaven God drove ob let ns drive 
The race of man; seduce them to fall off 
From thrir Creator, and transgress his will. 

That he in wrath may spurn them from his grace, 
And headlong hurl them to partake with ns 
These bonds in bell's grim depths. 

George R. Merrt. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The most important papers in the Revista 
Contemporanea for October are “ The Notion of 
a simple Body in Chemistry,” by Rodriguez 
Mourelo, and a clever allegorical tale, ‘ * Camino 
•de Trapisouda,” by Ramiro Blanco. Mariano 
Amador writes on the development of con¬ 
science, maintaining the religious and orthodox 
view in opposition to the materialism of Letour- 
neau's L'Evolution de la Morale. “ Art and 
Literature in the Philippine Islands” draws 
attention to the beauty of the popular poetry 
and of the Songs and Romances of the Passion, 
snng by the Indians during the Holy Week. 
An article on the authorship of plays exhibits 
the folly of those who attempt to write dramas 
without knowledge either of the theatre or 
of life. Carlos Cambronero gives a pleasant 
account of the introduction of the dragon into 
the escutcheon of Madrid. Vicente de Arana 
has a graceful anacreontic poem to “Elisa”; 
and Perez y Oliva concludes in these numbers 
his treatise on “ Capture at Sea.” 

The October Boletin of the Real Academia 
de la Historia opens with an inedited con¬ 
temporary “ Relation of the Autos and Autillos 
of the Inquisition in Toledo from 1485 to 1501.” 
The narrative is written in evident good faith, 
and proves that the larger numbers of the 
victims of the Inquisition are nearer to the 
truth than was supposed. In these seventeen 
years 260 persons were burnt in Toledo alone, 
and about 6,000 reconciled—ie., allotted various 
degrees of punishment and penance. Nearly 
all were condemned for J ndaising ; and among 
them are canons, priests, monks, and persons 
of high social standing, whose descendants 
generally changed their names to avoid per¬ 
petuation of the obloquy. This publication is due 
to Padre F. Fita, who prints, also with obser¬ 
vations, the Carta-puebla of Pera (1246), near 
La Guardia, and now a “ desplobado.” Fer¬ 
nandez Duro gives an excellent summary of the 
history of the “Valle de Aran,” with its Roman 
inscriptions to Keltic or Ibenan deitieB. The 
Martorell prize has been awarded to M. M. H. 
and L. Siret of Belgium for a work on the 


archaeology of the Bouth-west of Spain, and to 
Dr. E. Hubner, of Berlin, as accessit, on the 
Roman archaeology of Spain. 

SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Barret, P. S6ateambie et Guinea, la region Gabon- 
naise. Paris: Oballamel. 15 fr. 

Bigot, Ob. Peintres franyals oontemporatbs. Paris: 

Haohette. 8 fr. 80 o. _ . 

Blondbl, Sp. L’art pendant la Revolution. Paris: 

Renonard. Sfr. 50 o. . .. , 

Bulschb, W. Heinrich Heine. Versuoh e. asthetisch- 
krit Analyte seiner Werke n. seiner Weltanschau¬ 
ung. 1. Abtlg. Leipzig: Dttrseleo. S M. 

Conrad, H. W. M. Thackeray. Etn Pessimist als 
Dichter. Berlin: Beizner. 4 M. 

D’Alembert, CEavres et correspondences iaedites de, 
p.p.Oh.Henry. Paris: Didler. Sfr. 

PasTTAO, G. Brinnerungen aus meinem Leben. 

Leipzig: Hirzel. 5M. _ 

Guerre (Portent en 1877-1878. «» et dernier Faso. 

Paris: Baudoin. Sfr. _ 

lx Hof, J. J. Der Historienmaler Hieronymus Hess 
v. Bawl. Basel: Detlofl. M. 

Maindbon, E. L’AoadSmle das Sciences. Paris: 
Alnan. 12 fr. 

Meyer, B. Das Wesen d. Elnkommens. Elne volks- 
wlrthsehaftl. Untersuohg. Berlin: Besser. 6M. 
Paxsohkr, A. Die Chronologic der GedlohtePetraroas. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 4 M. 

Paur, Th. Das frOheste Verstandnlss v. Dante’s 
Oommedia. Gorlltz: Reiner. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Peyrk. Roger. Napoleon I« et son temps: hlstolie 
mllltalre, lettres, scienees et arts. Paris: Flrmin- 
Dldot. SOfr. , , 

Tuma, A. Grieohenland, Makedonlenu. Sad-Albanian, 
od. die sQdl. Balkan-Halbinsel. Hannover: Hel- 
wing. 7 M. 

Vaoabescu, T. O. Rumaniens Antheil am Kriege d. J . 
1877 u. 1878. Aus dem Roman, v. M. Kremnitz. 
Leipzig: Brookhaus. 7M. . 

Wasielewski, W. J. v. Ludwig van Boethoven. 
Berlin: Brachvogel. 19 M. 

THEOLOGY, BTO. 

Laoabde. P. de Onomastiaa sacra alteram edita. 
Gottingen: Dieteiich. 15 M. 

iHISTORY, LAW, ETO. 

AorA natimis Germanloae unlversltatla Bononlensls 
ex&rctietypis tabularli Malrezztant. Jnssq institutl 
Germanlcl Savlgnyani odd. E. Friedl&nder et O. 
Malagola. Berlin: Relmer. 88 H. 

Gbli.ee. L. OsterrelehlscheGesetze. l.Abth. Oester- 
relchlsche Jnstizgesetse. S Bd. Wien: Perles. 
8 W 80 Pf 

Gokcke, R. ’ Das Kiinigrelch Westphalen. Sleben 
Jahrefraszus. FresEdaorrsohaftlmherzen Deutsch¬ 
land 1807-1818. Vollendet u. hrsg. v. Th. Ugen. 
DOsseldorf: Voss. SM. 

Kruger, H. Gesohlchte der oapltls deminutio. 1 Bd. 
Breslau: Koebner. 10M. 

MRMOIRKS de la oomtesse Edllng (nee Stourdza], 
demoiselle d’honneur de l’lmperatrice Elisabeth 
Alexlevna. Paris: Lgroux. Sir. 

Monument A hlstoriae Warmlensis. 6. Bd. 2. Ahth. 

NiSARD^h^^ulBamne da Tillot, un valet minis tre et 
secretaire d’etat: episode de 1'hletoire de Franoe en 
Italle, de 1749 51771. Paris: Ollendorff. 8 fr. 50 o. 
PALiNGHNEfllA :Isclvilis. Faso. 1. Leipzig: Tauoh- 

Troq*H.* Rudolf I. n. Rudolf II. v. Hoohburgund. 
Basel: Detloff. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

PHYSICAL 80IEN0E AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Cyon, E. v. Gesammelte physlologisohe Arbeiten. 
Berlin: Hirschwald. ISM. 

Gaudry, A. Les ancitrte de nos animaux dans les 
temps gedogianes. Paris: Ballliere. 8 fr. 60 0 . 
Hkrz, N. Geeohiohte der Bahnbestimmnng v. Planeten 
u. Kometen. 1. Thl. Die Theorien d. Altertums. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 5M. . _ 

Neumann, F. Votlesungen 0b. dis Theorie d. Poten¬ 
tials u. der Kngelfunetlonen. Hrsg. v.O. Neumann. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1* M. . „ , 

Seyfarth, H. Louis de la Foriet. wine Stellung 1m 
Ocoastonalismns. Gotba: Bchrend. l M. 60 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, IET0. 

Athbnakt Naucratitae dlpnoeophistarnm llbri XV. 
Reo. G. KalbeL Vol. I. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 M. 
80 Pf • 

Bkbthklot kt Rukllh. Collection dee alchimistes 
grew. Livr 1. Paris: Steinheil. 80 fr. (complete). 
Busch. E. Laut- u. Formenlehre der anglonormarm- 
iflohen Sprache d. 14 Jahrh. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 
Cobpus inscriptionnm latinanun. Vol. 14. Xnscnp- 
tlones Latii anti quae latinae. Ed. H. Deeean. 
Berlin: Reimer. «1 M. _ 

Dkschahps. Eoataohe, (Envres oomptetee de. publieee 
d'aprde le manuscrit de la Biblioth^que Rationale 
par le Maronie de Queux de Saint- Hila i r e. Paris: 
Firmln-Diaot. 18 fr. _ _ 

Groks bt, J. Qua tenus SOins Italieus a VergOlo 
pendere vldeatur. Berlin: Mayer ft MaUer. let. 
Kluge, F. Von Luther biz Lessing. Spnchgesahloht- 
llcheAufsEtze. Strassburg: TOlbner. lit 
MBBLD f. roman en proee du XIII* 8i£de> d.d. Gaston 
Paris et Jacob Ulrioh. Paris: Flrmin-Wdot. SO fr. 
Reuter, a. Zu dem Augurttntoehen Fragment de 
arte rhetorloa. Leipzig: Hinriohs. 80 Pf. 


Ring, M. Historia ApollonU regie Tyrli. E oodic* 
Parisino 4955 ed. et oommentario oritloo instruxl 
M. R Pressburg: Steiner. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Scbxaus, A. Tacitus a Naohalmer Vlrgfls. Bam 
berg: Bnohner. 1 M. 

Zoena historia nova ed. L. Mendelssohn. Leipzig 
Tenbner. 10 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INGULFU8 EEDIVrVTJS. 

London: Nov. 86, 1887. 

Mr. Birch’s “ relief ” at my having at length 

^ 'led out his “ worst mistake ” is premature. 

ve not yet touched upon it, and will 
continue to spare him its revelation unless he 
wishes to see it in print. I may add that I 
warned him of it personally beforehand, but, it 
seems, in vain. 

I still keep to the original subject—that of 
“Ingulf.” 

To my enquiry whether Mr. Birch really 
believes that nis Countess Lacy married and 
became the mother of a family, when some 
eighty years of age (on his own showing), he 
replies that he declines to follow me into a 
“labyrinth of physiological paradoxes,” and 
that his statement 

“rests on good authority—an authority ot three 
separate and independent chronicles [*«], which 
have none of the Ingalflne taint in them.” 

Does it P Let ns see. 

Now the essential point to bear in mind is 
that the well-known difficulty to which I have 
referred above springs from the acceptance of 
two statements: 

(1) That the Countess Lucy was a daughter 
of Bari iElfgar (who died, according to Mr. 
Birch, in 1059). 

(2) That she married, and became a mother, 
in the reign of Stephen. 

If these statements are both true, the 
“physiological paradox” results. If, on the 
contrary, they are both erroneous, the “ physio¬ 
logical paradox ” disappears. If this had been 
clearly seen, and steadily kept in mind, the 
difficulties with which antiquaries and historians 
have struggled for more than half a century 
would have been materially lessened. 

Mr. Birch, therefore, has to establish that 
both the above statements are true. 

He adduces, for this purpose, three “ inde¬ 
pendent chronioles ” (sic) which have, of course, 
been referred to throughout by those who 
have written on the question. I propose to 
take these in their order of relative impor¬ 
tance. 

(A) “The Begistrum de Spalding.” I fear 
that Mr. Birch only knows this “reputable 
MS.,” as he terms it, from the extract printed 
from it in the Monasticon. It is, however, the 
least untrustworthy of his three so-called 
authorities, and tee passage he quotes is 
avowedly but a risami of the evidence in the 
Spalding Charters. But, unfortunately for him, 
it is nihil ad rem, for it makes neither ot tee 
statements in support ot which he invokes it. 

(B) The “ Ann[als] of Peterborough.” 
Here, again, Mr. Birch, I fear, has quoted this 
“ irreproachable MS.” from tee extracts printed 
in tee Monasticon. For, thongh there spoken 
of as “ The Annals of Peterborough,” its real 
title is “The Chronicle of John Abbot of Peter¬ 
borough,” as correctly given in Sparke’ 
Scriptores, where he wifi find it printed in full. 
It occupies a middle place in Mr. Birch’s three 
authorities, being so far from “ irreproach¬ 
able” that it is looked upon as or «m.di 
authority. Moreover, it has distinctly (pace 
Mr. Birch) “the Ingnlflne taint” about it, 
notably on the subject of Lacy and her con¬ 
nexions, and on that of Hereward “ the Wake.” 
It makes, moreover, only one of tee statements 
that Mr. Birch has to establish—namely teat 
Lucy was i&lfgar’s daughter. 

(0) The genealogy "at tee end of a MS. of 
Florence of Worcester.” This, which is demon- 
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strably the worst of Mr. Birch’s three authori¬ 
ties, is that which he has specially selected, we 
learn, to follow word for word. It has no 
more to do with Florence of Worcester than 
have the MS. notes in a family Bible to do 
with that Bible’s contents.' It is only known 
to us from Dugdale’s Monasticon, iii. 192, and 
cannot be earner than the reign of John, to 
whom its compiler refers. From start to 
finish it is full of glaring impossibilities, of 
which the only redeeming feature is that the 
compiler’s blunders can so easily be detected 
and traced to their source. Mr. Birch now 
tells us, with pride, that he has preserved, in 
his narrative, “ the strict signification of the 
words ” of this extraordinary concoction. The 
sole authority for both the statements Mr. 
Birch has to establish is this worthless docu¬ 
ment, which has, indeed, proved the source of 
all the confusion on the subject. 

Before explaining how its blunders arose, I 
would raise a point which, so far as I know, 
would seem to have escaped notice. Mr. Birch 
reminds us that this “separate and independent ” 
chronicle has “none of the Ingulfine taint.” 
Now, on collating this document with the so- 
called chronicle of Ingulf, I have been greatly 
impressed with the resemblance. It is sufficient 
to prove that they are not “ independent,” and 
that the compiler of one of the two must been 
acquainted with the other. In support of this 
view, I append some parallel passages. 

“ INGULF.” THB ANONYMOUS US. 

“Eratenim iate Leo- " Leofricus tertius 

fricus comes vir devotis- nobilis fundator multo 


almas, et eleemosynis 
multum deditus, funda¬ 
tor ao ditator multo- 
rum monasteriorum: 

Algaro 

fllio Leofrici Leyces- 
trensia Comitis . . . . 
[1057] illustrissimua et 
optimua Comes Leycea- 
trie Leofricus obiit, et 
apud Coventriam .... 
sepultus requiescit. 

“Strenuissimus etiam 
Comes Algarus .... 
saepius ab aemulis tn- 
sectatas, saepe terra 
marique jactatus .... 
obiit .... relictis 
tribus liberia, duobus 
filiis scilicet Edwino et 
Morkario, postea Comi- 
tibus, et unica filia, 
quae nunc superest, 
Comitissa Lucia. 

“ Predicti germani 
Comites Edwinus et 
Morkarius ambo a suis 
per insidias trucidati. . 
. . Yvoni Taylboys 
post necem praedicto- 
rum duorum fra tram 
Comitum Edwin! et 
Morkarii, Lueiam soro- 
rem eorum, cum omni¬ 
bus terris et tenementis 
ad eosdem pertinenti- 
bus, indytus Bex 
Willielmus dederat in 
oxorem . . . .* ne 
radioes altas flgerent in 
mundo spuria vitulam- 
Ina, omnem sobolem 
securi Domini succe- 
iente deperiit linea 
viri malefic! maledicta. 

“. . . Ulustriadoles¬ 
cent! Bogero deBomara, 
fllio Geroldi de Bomara 
maritatata [Lucia], et a 
seniore fratre sui Wil- 
lielmo de Bomara, 
Comite Llncolnie, plu- 
rimum honorata.” 


rum coenobiorum . 
genuit Algarum postea 
Comitem. Iate Leofri¬ 
cus jacet apud Coven- 
tream. 


“ Algarus tertius, 
tempore regia Edwardl, 
saepius exlegatur etto- 
ties strenuissim^ cum 
rege reoonciliatus, 
genuit Edwinum et 
Morcarum, postea Com¬ 
ites, et Mam nomine 
Ludam postea Comitis- 
sam. 


“ Edwinus Comes 
Warwike, et Morcarus 
Comes Eboracensis am¬ 
bo fratres .... suo- 
rum insidiis ocdai sunt; 
obtinuitque Luda soror 
eorum terras paternas, 
quae nupta est prim6 
Yvoni Taylboys, e qua 
nullum susoepit sobo¬ 
lem, tempore Willelmi 
Conquestoris et Willel¬ 
mi Bull. 


“ Luda comitissa, 
tempore Henrici primi 
nupta Bogero fllio Ga- 
roldi.” 


* From this point onwards the extracts are taken 
from the Continuatio." 


I venture to think that to competent critics 
these parallels will prove my ^oint. In 
any case, however, this compiler is the sole 
authority for the fact that Lucy married 
and became a mother in the days of Stephen. 
Now, this blunder was evolved by what we 
may term “projection.” Lucy was “pro¬ 
jected ” a generation. She is well known to 
have been die wife of Bandulf, Earl of Chester, 
temp. Henry I., whose widow she was in 1130. 
Instead of this the compiler marries her to 
Bandulf’s (and her) son and namesake who 
lived in the days of Stephen. But the odd 
thing is that in the Continuatio of Ingulf, 
assigned to “ Peter of Blois,” Lucy is simi¬ 
larly “projected,” being made sister-in-law to 
the Earl of Lincoln, to whom she was really 
mother, just as above she is made wife to 
an Earl of Chester, to whom she was really 
mother. Does not this strongly suggest that 
all this gang of “ authorities ” are tarred with 
the same brush P For my part I rejoice to see 
that Dr. Stubbs has denounced “ Peter of 
Blois” as well as Ingulf himself; nor am I 
able to understand how Mr. Eyton and Mr. 
Chester Waters can have relied on a passage 
in the former ohroniole for their supposed 
discovery of the true date to be assigned to the 
Lindsey Survey. 

Oddly enough, the anonymous compiler 
repeats what I term his trick of “ projection,” 
converting, it will be found, in his closing 
paragraph, the Countess Lucy’s sons into their 
own sons or grandsons. 

Thus, I have now knocked from under him 
one of Mr. Birch’s legs, and nailed, as it were, 
to the barn-door the blunders of the sole 
“authority ” for his “physiological paradox,” 
by showing how they arose. It would seem 
that the point, as yet, has been imperfectly 
grasped, for the funniest part of the whole 
business is this. Mr. Freeman, who, of course, 
repudiates this narrative, and justly ridicules it 
as “still swallowed by novelists and local 
antiquaries,” has, in tins very passage, fallen 
himself into the trap. He states, in his remarks 
on the Countess Lucy (I quote from the 
third edition, 1877, vol. ii., p. 682) that she 
was undoubtedly “alive in 1141 (Ord. Vit., 
921 B).” On turning to the passage here 
referred to, we find that Ordericus is speaking 
of the wife of the then (1141) Earl of Chester. 
This wife, according to the compiler, whom 
Mr. Freeman so justly denounces, was the 
Countess Lucy herself, who however, as every¬ 
one now knows, was not the wife, but the 
mother, of the earl. Thus the worst and most 
obvious of all these confusions is enshrined, by 
implication, in the Norman Conquest itself. 

Of these confusions Mr. Birch asks: “ Can 
Mr. Bound smooth them away ? If so, he 
will deserve everybody’s gratitude.” Well, I 
will do my best, although with some diffidence; 
for many able writers have dealt with tbis 
difficulty. And one can do little more than 
sum up the arguments as they stand. 

But this letter has already reached an 
excessive length. J. H. Bound. 


THE GENEALOGY OF BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 

Laughton, Essex: Nov. 28, 1887 . 

I have no reason to be dissatisfied with your 
notices of my two books —Her Two Millions and 
A Queer Race. That of the former is all I 
could desire, and almost more, I think, than I 
deserve; and albeit your critioism of A Queer 
Race is less favourable, I take exception to it 
only in one particular. You say that it would 
never have been written but for its predecessors, 
meaning thereby Treasure Island, and King 
Solomon8 Mines. This being averred as a faot, 
and not given merely as an opinion, you will, 
perhaps, allow me, for the satisfaction of mv 
literary amour propre, to make a correction ana 
offer an explanation. 


The true predecessor of A Queer Race, in tL* 
sense of your remark, was The Phantom C\t, 
Had the latter story proved a failure, the other 
would assuredly never have seen the light I 
should not, in that case, have tempted forte 
with a second tale of adventure; and I thongi: 
out The Phantom City before the appearand 
either of Treasure Island or King Solomoni 
Mines. Some twenty years ago, while voyaging 
in the West Indies, I heard from an engineer 
of the Boyal Mail Company an aceotmt of his 
experiences during a cyclone at St Thomas’s, 
the main incidents of which I have reproduced vn 
the first chapter of my story. Some time after¬ 
wards, while reading Morelet’s Travels in Crafrs 
America, I came across the legend of a fable: 
city in the unexplored regions of Guatemih 
ana there and then I resolved to make it tie 
ground-plan of a romance. Little by lisi- 
the idea took form and substance, and save fj 
the pressure of other engagements would W- 
been carried into effect long ago. There are t 
two writers of fiction whom I more adoi> 
than Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Haggard, or vfe 
gifts of imagination and power of expression 1 
would more gladly possess, yet, so fat at I 
know my own mind, I have neither borrow?: 
from the one, nor imitated the other. A 
coincidence is not a plagiarism. Imaginir 
voyages and quests for hidden treasures me ft? 
monopoly of no writer. They are as old e 
literature itself. Peter Wilkins and The Gold* 
Bug, to say nothing of The Voyage of tb 
Argonauts and Robinson Crusoe, were write 
before Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Haggard woe 
bom. 

Had you said that my book would never 
have been written but for its predecessors 
generally (without any special reference), I 
should no more have taken exception thereto 
than I should take exoeption to a statement 
that, bat for my forefathers, I should never 
have been bora. William West all. 


London: Nov. * 3 , 15 ST. 

In the last number of the Academy, Mr, 
B. L. Stevenson’s delightful Treasure Idas! 
was named as being the first book of the speeiv 
class to which it belongs, and as having thx* 
set a fashion. Let me point out that Mr. Hsny 
Oollingwood’s Secret of the Sands is somewhat 
earlier, and is a noticeable story. Indeed, 
though I rank Mr. Stevenson’s tale higher u 
literature, I incline to believe that a jury at 
schoolboys would find for Mr. Collingwood, if 
it were only for a fight with a pirate vessel 
which is one of his leading incidents. 

Bichard F. Littledale. 

[Mr. Collingwood’s Secret of the Sands vu, 
it seems, published as long ago as I87S. as a 
two-volume novel, by Messrs. Griffith, Farrin, 
& Go. The particular statement in last week s 
Academy was intended to refer, not to any 
question of literary originality, but s imply to 
the chronological sequence of a series of books 
issued in similar form by one publisher.—E d. 
Academy.] 


THE PRETERITE OF “ TO COLLIDE.” 

Berlin, S.W. KMnbeerenstraaee 7 : Nov. 98, 188 :. 

In the current number of Mine Braddon’s 
Mistletoe Bough, p. 21, I read:—“I ran vio¬ 
lently against him. He was hurrying out of 
the booking-office, and I was dashing off post¬ 
haste to * collar ’ my box, as Foxe would say, 
and we collode ’’ (the italics are mine). I should 
like to know whether this strong preterite of 
“ to collide ” owes its appearance in black and 
white only to a slip of the author’s pen, or is 
in actual use among educated people. 

Julius Zupitza. 

[We should ourselves be disposed to conjec¬ 
ture that the form in question is a survival of 
the silly fashion of a few years ago—set, we 
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fancy, by Artemus Ward—of inventing strong 
preterites from fancied analogies of sound. 
Anyhow, our esteemed correspondent may rest 
assured that “ oollode ” is not yet in actual use 
among; educated people.— Ed. Academy.] 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ EHBKLEF.” 

Cannes: November Kt, 1837. 

With reference to the word “embelif” 
(Academy, October 8 and 29), it may interest 
those who are concerned in establishing its an¬ 
cestry to observe that beelong, bitlong (final g 
having; the hard sound given by the illiterate to 
the same letter iu “thing,” “nothing,” &c.), 
fern, beelong ue, beslonga, bislonga; plur. beelong, 
bielong, is a current word used to this day in 
the sense of “oblique” not only throughout 
Provence but also on the Italian side of the 
Alps. J. Gknmro. 


Al JPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Moitday, Deo. 5, s p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Wanderings 
of Pnew lo-Boote.” by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Elements of Architectural Design," IL, by Mr. H. H. 
Htetbftm. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Bymporiom, “Is Mind 

3 nonunions with Consciousness ?" by the President, 
essrs. S. Alexander, B. Bosanqnet, D. G. Rltohle, 
and O. F. Stout. __ „ 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Botany of 
Syria,” by Prof. tl. E. Post. 

Tuesday, Deo. 6, 7.46 p.m. Statistical: Inaugural 
A Id rasa by the President. Mr. G. J. Goechen. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ A Jewish 
Apocalypse of Moses." by Dr. Gas ter; '• Hlstolre 
dee deux Fllles de l’Empereur Zenan,” by Prof. 
Amelin eau. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Electrical Tram- 
ways: the Beesbrook and Newry Tramway," by 
Mr. E. HopUnson. 

8.so p.m. Zoological: “ The Fauna of Corea and 
the adjoining Coast of Manohorta.’’ by Prof. H. H. 
Ulglloll and Count T. Salradorl; “ Lists dee Olaeaux 
recueilUs en Oor6e par M. Jean Kalinowaki,” by 
Mr. L. Taczanowski; "Toe Pigmy Hippopotamus 
of Liberia, Hippopotamui libtrtetm (Morton), and 
its claims to distinct Generic Rank," by Prof. W. H. 
Flower. 

WsoneDAT, Deo. 7, 8 p.m. Geologioal: “The Age of 
the Altered Limestone of Strath, Skye,” by Dr. A. 
(Geikle, “ ThecotpoKdy lut Djvieri, Seeley, with some 
Remarks on the Classification of the Dtnosauria,” 
by Prof. H. G. Seeley; •• The Dlioovery of Trilobltes 
In the Upper Green (Cambrian) Slates of the 
Penrhyn Uoarry, Betheeda, near Bangor, North 
Wales," by Dr. H. Woodwaid. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Chemistry, Com¬ 
merce, and Uses of Eggs of various Kinds," by Mr. 
p. L. eUmmonds. 

Thursday, Dec. 8,8 p.m. London Institution: “ Mate- 
rial of kusic-I. Characters,” by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Algebra of Linear 
partial Differential Operators,’’ by Oapt. Mao- 
mahon; “ A Theorem, analogous to Barling’s, 
relating to oertain Functions of Variables suojeot 
to a Linear Relation," by Mr. J. J. Walker; ”The 
Solution of Green’s Problem in the Case of the 
Sphere,” by Mr. A. R. Johnson; " Oonfooal Para¬ 
boloids,” by Mr. A. G. Gresnhlll; “ Uul-Brooardal 
Triangles and their Inscribed Triangles,” by Mr. R. 
Tucker. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Annu al General 
Meeting; Election ol Council and Offloers; ’• Safety 
Fuses for Eleotrio Light Circuits, and the Fusing 
Points of various Metals usually employed in their 
Construction,’’ by Mr. A. O. Oookbnm. 

B.»o p.m. Antiquaries. 

Ebibat, Deo- 9, 8 p.m. New Shskspere: “Some of 
Shakspere’s Waiting - Women,’’ by Miss Grace 
Latham. 

SatubdaY, Deo. to, 8 p.m. Physical: “ Optical Pro¬ 
perties of Phenrlthlocirblmlde,” by Mr. H. ,G. 
Mad." ; ’’ Ressissoenoe of Iron,’’ by Mr. H. Tom¬ 
linson; “Rotation of a Copper Sphere and of 
Copper Wire Helloes when freely suspended in a 
Magnetic Field.’’ by Dr. H. O. Shettle. 

8.46 p.m. Botanio: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Lift and Letters of Charles Darwin, in¬ 
cluding an Autobiographical Chapter. Edited 
by his son, Francis Darwin. In 3 vola. 
(John Murray.) 

(First Notice.) 

No biography of recent yean has been looked 
tor, especially by men ot science, with greater 
eagerness than that of the late Mr. Darwin. 


Now that it has appeared, the scientific world 
will certainly not be disappointed, and the larger 
reading public ought not to be. We have of 
late years been snrfeited with biographies, 
the publication of which has been warmly 
defended or vehemently attacked. The bio¬ 
graphy of Darwin will find none to cavil at 
the way in which it has been done, and 
it will need no defence. The apology for the 
life of Darwin is in his work. 

The world of letters has been dimly con¬ 
scious that we have had living and moving 
among us—until he was laid to rest in West¬ 
minster Abbey in April 1882, in the presence 
of one of the most distinguished companies 
that even that building has ever held—a man 
whose inflaeuce on the developments of 
thought we are only yet beginning to recog¬ 
nise. So retired a life did Mr. Darwin lead 
for the last forty years, the oonseqnenoe of 
uninterrupted ill-health, so rarely did he 
make his appearance at any pnblio gather¬ 
ings, that there are only too few to whom 
the recollection of even slight personal inter- 
coarse will be one of their most precious 
memories, comparable to that of the Roman 
poet when he exclaimed— Tantum Virgilium 
vidi. In one of the most interesting chapters 
in these volumes, written by Prof. Hnxley, 
he places the name ot Charles Darwin along¬ 
side those o{ Isaao Newton and Michael 
Faraday. The comparison scarcely seems to 
me adequate. Great as was the importance of 
the discoveries of those illustrious men, it can 
hardly be said that the influence of their 
discoveries extended beyond the domain of 
of physical science. On the other hand, into 
what department of human knowledge have 
not the hypotheses of evolution and natural 
selection intruded themselves within the last 
quarter of a century ? How have they influ¬ 
enced our conceptions of the very laws of 
thought themselves! The exact position of 
Darwin in the development of these laws 
oannot be determined until the generation 
which knew him in the flesh has passed 
away, until his personality has been ab¬ 
sorbed in the ideality of the founder of 
a system; but it has long seemed to me 
that tiie judgment of posterity will allow him 
among his predecessors—if we exolude purely 
religions teachers—but very few peers. If 
the greatness of a man is to be judged by the 
influence of his writings on the currents of 
human thought, then the peers of Darwin are 
not Galileo and Newton, Harvey and Faraday, 
but Flato, Aristotle, and Bacon. And herein 
lies the great value of such a biography as 
this. It will be a rcnj/xa eU act—a picture to 
all future generations of the inner workings 
of the mind of one of the greatest of the 
world’s masters, of his life as it showed itself 
to those of his own household and to his 
intimate friends. What would we not give 
for snoh a pioture of the genesis of the 
Republic, or of the Metaphysioe, or of the 
Organon ? 

Mr. Francis Darwin has very wisely left 
his father, to a large extent, to tell the story 
of his life himself. With the exception of a 
short piece here and there of connecting 
narrative, and a very valuable chapter by 
Prof. Huxley, the remainder of these three 
volumes consists almost entirely of an auto¬ 
biographical sketch written in 1876, and of 
letters to his most intimate scientific friends— 


Sir J. D. Hooker, Sir Charles Lyell, Prof. 
Asa Gray, Prof. Hnxley, and others. 

It is often stated that, up to the time that 
he left Cambridge, Darwin showed no indica¬ 
tions of remarkable genius, and no special 
tendency towards natural history pursuits. 
No doubt there was an entire absence in his 
childhood of that marvellous preocoity with 
which we are familiar in the case of John 
Stuart Mill; bat that he had already ex¬ 
hibited a decided bent towards natural science 
is shown by some of his letters written daring 
this period, by the avidity with whioh he 
attended Prof. Henalow’s lectures on botany, 
and by the fact that, immediately on leaving 
Cambridge, although at that time he intended 
to become a clergyman, he was recommended 
by Sedgwick and Henslow for the post of 
naturalist to the five years’ cruise of the 
Beagle under Capt. FitzRoy. His letters 
home, while engaged on this expedition, 
showed, in the opinion of competent judges at 
horns, promise of a brilliant future. 

Darwin was not a specialist; and herein 
lies one of the secrets of the position whioh he 
ultimately attained. I mean, he did not 
devote his life to the exclusive study of some 
one group of plants, of animals, or of natural 
phenomena. The range of his scientific 
knowledge was very wide. Although in later 
life ho disclaimed the title of botanist, he had 
an aoo urate acquaintance with the phenomena 
of vegetable physiology. He was an accom¬ 
plished zoologist, and his knowledge of geo¬ 
logy was such that he served for three years 
as one of the honorary secretaries to the Geo¬ 
logical Society. No doubt he did specialist’s 
work; and his Monograph of the Cirripedia, 
published by the Ray Society in 1851 and 
1854, is one of the most valuable contributions 
of the kind to scientific literature. Such 
work is essential to the young naturalist, 
whether botanist, zoologist, or geologist, for 
it is the only way in which that intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the phenomena of nature can 
be obtained whioh is indispensable for future 
generalisations. But to spend one’s life in 
the observation and record of minute resem¬ 
blances and differences is not congenial to a 
mind of the highest powers; nor does it develop 
faculties of the highest kind. The specialist 
must usually lay the foundation on which 
other men may bnild. Not only in natural 
soience bat in other departments of knowledge, 
specialists have ever been the last to admit 
new ideas. In no branoh of natural history has 
specialisation been carried further than in en¬ 
tomology; and Darwin records (voLiii., p. 69) 
how serried a front the entomologists at first 
presented against the admission of the theory 
of evolution. The late Mr. George Bentham, 
the prinoe of botanioal specialists, the highest 
authority of his day iu descriptive botany, 
wrestled long and hard against the hypothesis 
of natural selection; and it was only the 
fairness of his mind, and the strength of his 
logical faculty, that ultimately won the day 
against almost insuperable prejudice. The 
cramping influence over men’s minds of these 
“ eidola of the cave ” is further illustrated by 
the fact that at the present day hardly a single 
special liehenologist has seoepted the theory 
of the compound nature of lichens, now 
taught by the leading physiologists. 

Nothing strikes one more forcibly in reading 
Darwin’s I,ife qnd letters than his e^traordi- 
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nary power of recognising the proportionate 
value of the facts and phenomena which came 
under his notice—the result of most careful 
and painstaking observation, bnt the evidence 
of true genius. He seemed to detect at 
a glance, not whether a particular fact 
was favourable or otherwise to his theory 
—that consideration never had any weight 
with him; but whether it was a fact of 
primary or secondary importance, or of no 
importance at all, in obtaining a correct view 
of the laws of nature. Mr. Geikie describes 
very happily (vol i., p. 829) this “ remark¬ 
able insight in all that Mr. Darwin ever did.” 
Darwin was a great believer in his relative 
Mr. Galton’s views on the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of mental peculiarities; and it is 
interesting to find (vol. i., p. 13) that his 
father possessed a precisely similar unerring 
insight into the characters of men. 

But what can be said, beyond what has 
already been said, on Darwin’s private and 
personal character, as known to everyone who 
came into personal contact with him, and as 
admitted by all, whether friend or foe, who 
knew him only through his letters or 
his books? So courteous and gentle, so 
ready to assist all who came to him for 
advice, so free from all unworthy jealousy; 
and, withal, so humble, and modest, and 
depreciative of his own great services to 
science. If I were asked to name the one 
leading feature of Darwin’s character, it 
would be his love of truth, which amoanted 
to an absorbing passion. All the world 
knows the history of the joint publication by 
Darwin and Wallace of the first Essay on 
Natural Selection, so honourable to the 
kindly feeling and generous self-renunciation 
of both parties concerned. In illustration of 
these points in his character, I cannot refrain 
from giving two extracts—the first from his 
autobiographical sketch (vol i., p. 89): 

“ I have almost always been treated honestly 
by my reviewers, passing over those without 
scientific knowledge as not worthy of notice. 
My views have often been grossly misrepre¬ 
sented, bitterly opposed and ridiculed; but this 
has been generally done, as I believe, in good 
faith. On the whole, I do not doubt that my 
works have been over and over again greatly 
over-praised. I rejoice that I have avoided 
controversies . . . as it rarely did any good, 
and caused a miserable loss of time and temper. 
Whenever I have found out that I have 
blundered, and that my work has been 
imperfect, and when I have been con¬ 
temptuously criticised, and even when I 
have been overpraised so that I have felt 
mortified, it has been my greatest comfort to 
say hundreds of times to myself that ‘ I have 
worked as hard and as well as I could, and no 
man can do more than this.’ ” 

The second is from a reminiscence by Dr. Lane 
of his life at a public water-cure establish¬ 
ment (vol. i., p. 13l): 

“ He was surrounded by multifarious types of 
character, mostly very different from himself, 
commonplace people, in short. . . . And never 
was anyone more genial, more friendly, more 
altogether charming than he universally was. 

. . . He never aimed at monopolising the 
conversation. It was his pleasure rather to 
give and take, and he was as good a listener as 
a speaker. He never preached nor prosed; but 
his talk, whether grave or gay (and it was 
each by turns), was full of life and salt—racy, 
bright, and animated.” 


A glance at the lines on Darwin’s face, in 
truth, would show that he was free from that 
defect, so common with great men—an absence 
of the seuse of humour. This is illustrated 
by the following delioious anecdote related 
bjr the Rev. J. Brodie Innes, for many years 
vicar of Down (vol. ii., p. 289): 

“ On my last visit to Down, Mr. Darwin said 
at his dinner-table, “ Brodie Innes and I have 
been fast friends for thirty years, and we never 
thoroughly agreed upon any subject but once, 
and then we stared hard at each other, and 
thought one of us must be very ill." 

Before passing to a more critical account 
of Darwin’s scientific work, which we must 
reserve for another number, may I be allowed, 
for a very few lines, the reviewer's privilege ? 
The letters iu these three volumes are, with 
few exceptions, to Darwin’s scientific friends, 
and relate to his scientific work. It is true 
that we learn his opinion on slavery, on the 
secession war iu the United States, on the 
conduct of Governor Eyre in Jamaica, and on 
the proposal for the total suppression of vivi¬ 
section ; but one would like to have had more 
of these views of men and things. Not that 
Darwin’s views on any question of the day 
outside his own work would have had any 
special value in guiding the judgment of 
others; but that we should have gained from 
them even a fuller and more complete idea of 
the man. Possibly letters to his family or 
private friends bearing on extraneous subjects 
were not accessible to the editor, or possibly 
there were reasons against their publication. 
Secondly, the illustrations hardly seem to me 
fully worthy of the book, with the exception 
of the charming sketch (vol. i., p. 108) of the 
study in his house at Down, in Kent, his 
home for forty years—a spot which will be as 
worthy of the visits of future pilgrims as 
Shakspere’s birthplace at Stratford or Scott’s 
home at Abbotsford. Instead of the two 
portraits given here, a far better presentation 
of the man, to my mind, would have been 
afforded by a reproduction of Collier’s magnifi¬ 
cent portrait executed tor the Linneaa Society, 
or of Boehm’s statue in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 

Alfhbd W. Bennett. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Die ariache Periode und ihre Zustiinde. By F. 
Spiegel. (Leipzig: Friedrich.) A work on 
the common culture of the Indians and Iranians 
before their separation is very welcome, more 
especially when it comes from the authorita¬ 
tive pen of the veteran Avestan scholar, Prof. 
Spiegel. The philology of the Asiatic branch 
of the Aryan family of speech has now arrived 
at a point which makes it possible to determine 
what is the exact character of the ties which 
bind the India and Iranian members of the 
group together, and mark them off from their 
European sisters. Where we find two cognate 
languages giving the same names to the same 
objects we may conclude that the objects were 
known to the speakers of the two tongues 
while they still lived together, and we can thus 
form a picture of the social condition and 
religious ideas of the latter. It is this picture 
of primitive Indo-Iranian life which Prof. 
Spiegel has drawn for us in his new work. He 
has gone patiently and exhaustively through 
all the words winch throw any light on the 
social and religious life of a people. The result 
of his survey is, to show more clearly than ever 
how intimate must once have been the relations 
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between the speakers of the Iranian and 
Sanskritic dialects. It is more especially ki 
terms that refer to religions beliefs and pn 
tices, to the worship of the gods and the * 
tution of a priesthood and a ritual, that tj 
intimate relation is found to exist, thou 
there is also a surprising similarity is the 3 
of geographical expressions. When ve esc 
pare the religious ideas and institution! of a 
Indo-Iranians with those which “litter, 
palaeontology ” has shown to be oobioob s 
the Aryan cominuni'ies of Europe we are ste 
by the wide difference, not to say o/mm, 
between them, and the immense sootfaiisi# 
which Indo-Iranian religion implm LiAi 
advanoe in culture is made evident bjornne- 
ing the “Arian” social life as depicted is 
Spiegel with the utter barbarism which Ott 
Schrader’s researches have proved to hr 
characterised the primitive Indo-European «$■ 
munity. The latter, for instance, still line: 
the stone-age, while the Indo-Iraniasi rr 
acquainted with the use of bronze end in 
Like many other recent writers Prof. Sftf. 
is inolined to look to Europe as the ohm 
home of the Aryan-speaking peoples. The: 
tells us that “the view formerly prmc 
which brought the Indo-Kelts from Caa 
Asia has been rendered more than doubtful: 
recent investigations” ; and he concludes tk 
“ without forgetting that the determinate - 
the original seat of the Indo-Kelts must sins 
remain a mere hypothesis, we must, neret t 
less, allow that the hypothesis of their origini: 
Central Asia has become extremely impot¬ 
able. ” It is needless to add that Prof. Bpep.< 
book should be added to the library of ere; 
comparative philologist. The student of hanu: 
history and culture will also find it of nlaeui 
interest. 

Zur Sprachgeachichte. By E Wiikler. 
(Berlin; Dummler.) Dr. Winkler continues 
his researches into what may he teinK 
universal syntax, making the Unl-Alte 
languages the starting-point and text of ha 
studies. His new volume is primarily devote: 
to an examination of the ideas underlying ® 
use of the noun and the verb in Die Alto- 
dialects; but in order to test and establish 0 
conclusions he passes most of the on* 
languages of the world under renew, h* 
contribution to comparative syntax the wort 11 
a valuable one. We regret only that tj 
Winkler has fallen into the besetting so of" 
countrymen and written ten pages where ® 
would have sufficed. He is also 
inclined to regard language from an 
point of view, and so to find in 
constructions depths of thought 
actual employers of them have never dress?, 
of. Wilhelm von Humboldt did infinite harm 
his discovery of “ the inner form of l an go*P 
—an expression which savours more ol 
physics than of philology; snd, th<w*“ 
Winkler ia careful to assure us that hen „ 
does not undervalue “ the formless langv*** 
but finds in them forms of greater for* , 
meaning than those of the 8 °' c 4 fv. w in» 
tongues, he would do better not to ( 

** fnrmlARR fnnrl«.mAntft.1 t.VDG ” at all* 1 


formless fundamental type ” at 
object of a language is to be ini 
it can be made intelligible 


oriTthrf 


the form which it assumes. 


To 


Dr. Winkler does on p. 115 , of “the 
form of the verbal ” 


C 

‘■tot 


always the adequate expression or kk> , { ^ 
is little else than nonsense. Our tn s ^ 


never be adequately exp . r .„. 

the simple reason that language 18 _ j 
symbolical; on the other hand, if 0 , ^ 
is understood by another, it 
expressed, whatever may be the 8™“ 
form of the verbal expression. k 

Studii aulle antiche Linguc 
Moratti. (Florence: Le Mon 
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rof. Moratti has published a limited number of 
pies of a work which is full of labour and 
arain g. He essays in it to show that Armenian 
id Albanian furnish the key to the Etruscan, 
'essapian, and other less-known dialects of 
icient Italy, constituting, along with Phrygian, 
cbain of languages which extend from the 
>erians of the East to the Iberians of the 
T est. Part of the work consists of translations 
f the Etruscan, Messapian, and Euganean 
iscriptions, in which almost every word 
i interpreted without even the addition 
£ a note of interrogation. Our confidence 
i these translations is shaken, however, by 
nr finding equally fluent renderings of Mordt- 
lann’s copies of the Phrygian execratory 
ormula, -which Prof. Ramsay has shown to be 
i mass of blunders. In fact, we may say that 
f Prof. Moratti has succeeded in proving any¬ 
thing, it is that Etruscan has nothing to do 
either with Armenian or with any other Indo- 
European language. When will “ Etrus¬ 
cologists ” learn that they must follow Pauli’s 
example, and decipher before they com¬ 
pare ? 

Unless the meaning of a word or form can be 
made out from the internal evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves so as to win the accept¬ 
ance of every scholar, no amount of comparisons 
with other languages is of any value. Prof. 
Moratti tells us that the Etruscan thura is the 
' word “ door” ; other scholars see in it merely 
a suffix ; and his explanation of Acnanasa as 
“ I have begotten,” the latter part of the word 
] being the Sanskrit asa “I have,” will hardly 
win tbe assent of those who see in it a proper 
name. Where the signification of a word is 
accepted on all hands, as in the case of sekh “ a 
daughter,” and clan “ a son,” we notice that he 
has no Indo-European comparisons to offer, or 
else falls back on the exploded notion that clan 
is the Erse eland. Most of his grammatical 
' explanations relate to cases about which the 
' decipherer can say nothing, since, with our 

§ resent materials, we have no means of 
etermining the sense ; but some are contrary 
: to the more probable explanations put forward 
by others. Thus mi is identified with tlpL, though 
Pauli has shown that it is a demonstrative; and 
the suffix -st, in which we ourselves see a sort 
of dative, is analysed into a genitival -s and an 
enclitic pronoun i. Until the Indo-European 
origin of the Etruscan numerals can be 
' demonstrated, however, the theory of the Indo- 
European affinities of the language may be 
safely left on one side. In spite of the arbitrary 
values assigned to them, Prof. Moratti, like 
Deecke and Bugge, has only succeeded in 
making it clear that whatever else they may be 
they are not Aryan; at all events, we may say 
of the attempts by which they have been tortured 
into something like an Aryan form, “ credat 
Judaeus Apella.” If comparison goes for any¬ 
thing, Mr. Robert Brown’s comparison of them 
with the Arintzi numerals in the Academy 
(November 27, 1886, and May 21, 1887) is 
far more convincing than anything yet put 
i forward by the “ Indo-European school.” As 
regards the Euganean inscriptions, it seems to 
us that rehtiiah must correspond to the Latin 
“ dedit ” rather than to “ benefido ” ; and it is 
, curious that it did not occur to Prof. Moratti 
to render the words khetor ri by “ four years.” 
His comparisons of certain Romanic words of 
• doubtful etymology with Albanian is interesting, 

i and merits further examination. But we must 
not forget that our knowledge of the Albanian 
> dialects extends back for hai ily more than 
i three oenturies, and that in an earlier period of 
> its existence Albanian must have borrowed a 
l good deal from the languages with which 
, it came into contact Nor can we share the 
f author's belief in the superiority of the 
consonants over the vowels as a test of primitive¬ 
ness in the Indo-European tongues, and we are 


sorry to find him harking back to the old 
doctrine that the Indie <1 is more original than 
the European d, 8, 8. 


OORRE8 PONDENCE. 

RECENT EMENDATIONS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN 
TEXT. 

Oriel College, Oxford: Nov. S3, 1887. 
The Academy of November 19 contains an 
abstract of a paper read at the Cambridge 
Philological Sodety by the President, upon 
several passages of the Ethics of Aristotle. In 
four of them emendations are proposed, and in 
another the reading of certain MSS. is preferred 
to that of the ordinary printed text. 

The first two emended passages are I. vii. 7-8, 
and VII. xiii. 2. I. vii. 7-8 is as follows : 

‘‘toi oirrov 8c rrjv tiiSaipovlav oliptBa tlvai. tn 81 
Trivruiv alptrariryv ph avvapiipovpivyv." 

Of this it is said: 

“ Both here, and in vii. 13 $ 2 = 1153 b 9, lcrott 81 
fed Avayaaiov . . . alptretriryv rival, the sense seems 
to demand the substitution of alptriirarov for 
alptrendryv." 

The text should not be changed in these pas¬ 
sages. The first is an instance of an easily under¬ 
stood assimilation of the gender of the predicate, 
with rival, to that of the subject, in an idiom 
common with superlatives. See Kuhn, Or. Or. 

§ 363. The assimilation has its point, for the 
subject in the first passage is not expressed, but 
understood from the previous sentence. In 
the second the subject does not appear in its 
own clause, where it would be accusative. But 
in the second it is not even necessary to assume 
any special idiom. 

The third passage is II. vii. 14 : 

“ T) yip aiSits iptrh pi* otiK ferny, ixaivtlrai 81 Ha! 

6 alShptev,” 

with the note: 

“Williams translates— 1 Shame, for instance, is 
not a virtue, and yet he who shows a proper shame 
is praised’ ana to all appearance the commen¬ 
tators, with the one exception of the paraphrast, 
interpret in this way. But, (1) when the sentence 
is thus read, punctuated, and understood, the xal 
whioh stands before t alShpttv is absolutely mean¬ 
ingless. And (2) the implication that altis is not 
praised—which implication is the sole justification 
of the anacoluthic introduction of a new subject— 
is unknown, not only to the paraphrast, who writes 

Twv ixaivovpivuv 8 i fartv • i yip aMipttr ixaivttrai, 

but also to Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who in his 
iroplai ical Kiatis, iv. 21=p. 270 Spengel, plainly 
affirms that Aristotle in this place alleged aitds to 
be praiseworthy: Aa\’ fieri piv ixaivtrhv ain't mi9os 
riro, IvravBa 8 4 ktK. Hence, we should either 
read 3 yip alSits iptrh piv oliK (<rrtv, ixaivtnai 81 • 
< Ixaivtirai 81 > ical i aishptiv, or, at any rate, place 
a comma after ixaivtirai 81, and mentally supply 
ixaivtirai with the three concluding words.” 

The text is Bound here also. The use of itaf 
is a familiar idiom. The meaning is “ allds is 
not a virtue, but yet he who has it is in the 
number of those who are praised. ’ ’ Literally— 
“ is praised as well as (others) ” ; or simply— 
“ alStts is not a virtue, yet it too is praised. ” 
Thus file text does not imply that alSds is not 
praised, but that it is; and it has been so under¬ 
stood by the authorities which the writer of the 
paper quotes. 

The next emendation is as follows: 

“vi. 5 4, 6, Ariuvrae ipa airhv [sc. ryv tppdvycriv) 

rival ?£ev iAijSij ptri Kiyov xpaitriKhv irtpl ri ivBpdrxtp 
iyaOi Kal iiaieil. . . Star’ irdyicy rl)v (ppivyaiv ?{iv tlvai 
p era Kiyov 4Xt)83 rtpl ri avSptexiva iyati xpaKrix-fiv. 
In spite of the etymology in j 8, it is difficult to 
believe that Eudemus ever spoke of a ?fu as iKySi>>. 
Now, in § 6, M b , the Latin version, and Eustratius, 
read not iKypy, but iKyfovs. In § 4, however, 
MSS., version, and scholiast agree in giving 
4X1)83.” 

It is then pointed out that Alexander Aphro¬ 


disiensis, on Met. 981 b 25, quotes: f{iv ptr 
hKydovs Kiyov xpaxrtithv, which seems approved. 

The balance of evidence here seems in favour 
of the text. The only important objection, if 
it were well founded, would be the first. The 
difficulty seems to be that 4 X 7 ) 83 * would be the 
epithet of a thought or statement rather than 
of the corresponding disposition of mind («{«). 
But this is by no means certain, whether we 
take Aristotle or Eudemus. In the case of a 
man who hKyBtiti (speaks the truth), iKyByt is 
applied not only to his statements but to him¬ 
self— 4 X 1 ) 83 * vi* [cf. Nic. Eth. II. vii. 12 with 
Eud. Eth.), and clearly, therefore, his character 
could have the epithet 4 xt) 83*, or be identified 
with 4x38«ia. In this book [Eth. VI.) the soul 
is said 4Xu Btiuv (to think the truth) so far as it 
possesses the intellectual virtues or ?{««, of 
which rppivyns is one (ii. 6 ko 8 ’ 4* . . . «{«» 4xi>- 
Btiati. iii- 1 ferret 83 «T» iKyBtiti 3 ^vxh • . • xtvrt 
rhv ipiBpiv, ravra 8 ’ iarl rixvy ixiarhpy fpivyeis 
ic.t.x.) ; and so, as in the other use of iKyidtiv, 
there seems no reason why the (fit itself should 
not be called 4xi)83*. 

The evidence of the MSS. is in favour of 
4xi)83 in both passages. It is far more likely 
that the rare variant 4Xi)8oS* in §6 is corrupted 
from 4xi>83, than that the converse should have 
happened. 

As to Eustratius and the Latin version, 
it is hardly safe to quote them as reading 
only 4xi)8oD* in § 6 . By “the Latin version” 
is doubtless meant that called “ vetus or anliqua 
translatio." A Bodleian MS. of this (four¬ 
teenth-century, Coxe) reads verum (= 4xi)8ij) in 
the first place, and vera (= 4xi|8o5i) in the 
second. But one of the printed copies which 
I have consulted in ProL Chandler’s library 
(Paris 1500, a fine edition, professedly made 
under the supervision of Tartaretus) reads verum 
(4xi)83) in both places. 

Eustratius, quoted simpliciter, I suppose 
means the Aldine. The excerpts from the 
Ethics whioh precede the commentary in Eus¬ 
tratius read here 4xi)83 in both places, not 4xi)8o5*. 
(Two M 8 S., by the same hand, a.d. 1495 and 
1497, at Corpus and New College, Oxford, have 
4Xi)8aSs.) The commentary itself in the Aldine 
(and in the two MSS.) repeating the text, with 
slight alterations, has is ivayxalots Ixopivov tou 
■H)v ’ppivytriv JJiv rival ptri Kiyov iKyBovs. If this 

is to indicate a reading 4xi|8»8*, it is not accu¬ 
rate to represent Eustratius as indicating only 
4xi)83 in the first place (§ 4). For, while the 
excerpt from the Ethics there has 4xi)83 (Aid. 
N ew Coll,Corpus), the commentary following has 
Ktlxtrai ipa aurljv rival ?{iv 4 X y 8 3 ptri Kiyov 
xpwtrtiehv xtpl ri ivBpdtxtp iyaBi leal Kami. t8 piv 
?{iv 4Xi)8«S* ptri Kiyov koiv4 KapBivav t3* 
ixiariipnt rt Kal rixrys k.t-X. If the text is 
right, this union of two formulae, either of 
whioh describe fpivyiris, suggests that the com¬ 
mentator may have passed from one to the 
other of himself. The second formula is the 
simpler, and occurs in the definition of rix>n 
(?{u ptri Kiyov 4xi)8ou* toh)tik 3). Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, in the passage quoted from 
him, had given the definition of t*'x»i) a few 
lines above, and he or the copyists may have 
been affected by it. But no stress need be laid 
on these latter considerations. The inference 
from the data is hardly that the author of the 
vetus translatio and Eustratius found only 
iKySoCs in 5 6 ; but rather that there may be a 
variation in these texts themselves, or that 
Eustratius indicates a double reading in the 
Ethics MSS. of the second passage. And the 
significant fact is that all known MSS. and 
authorities for both passages support 4x*>83 in 
the first; that the second, where there is a 
variant, is precisely that in whioh from the posi¬ 
tion of 4 xt )83 after Kiyov a corruption of the 
harder reading might be expected; and that 
even here only one of the principal MSS. seems 
to have it. 
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The proposal to read &\j>0oEs in both places 
has been already made, with some hesitation, 
by Sosemihl in his edition, and with the same 
authorities, exoept that he adds Par. 1417, and 
has not the passage from Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis. He does not alter the rrder of the 
words in the first place (§ 4). 

The passage in which another reading is 
preferred to the one commonly adopted is 
II. vii. 1: 

“ l* T^P rots rtpl rit xpiftit Alyois ol pi y xaBlkor 
Ktvuntpoi tlaiv, el S' 4*1 piper t a\r}9iv*T*poi The 
editors almost without exception prefer Ktrfatpoi, 
the reading of O and the Latin version, to *o. ri- 
rtpoi, the reading of K b Ifi M b . What is wanted 
is, however, not unqualified praise of ol i*\ pipers 
\iryot, and unqualified condemnation of ol Kadlxor, 
hut suoh a recognition of the merits of both as will 
justify the application of the general statement to 
particular instances. This consideration seems to 
me decisive in favour of ttoivlrtpot.’’ 

It is hard to see what this adds to Grant’s 
commentary. He prefers Koitirepoi, and for the 
same reason (see his note and translation). 
Grant, however, does not think the reason 
“ decisive,” but only that xoirirtpoi is “ more 
natural ; and that this is a more judicious 
attitude appears from a passage which Grant 
partly quotes in his note from Pol. I. xiii. 10 : 

“Sfcor St touto *a 1 *ori pipes paAAor i*ia*o*ouair • 
KaSiAov yap ol Aiyorrt t ifararSoty ierrors’ Sri ri t ! 
txeir r)ir ^rxvr hptrij, . . . tf T « rSr roiorrtcv • xoAr 
thp tptivoy Aiyornr ol ifapiBpoiyTts rots Iptris, 

This is about a subject kindred to that in the 
passage before us; and it is clear that it is not 
a “ recognition of the merits ” of of eaBlkir Alyot 
but of their demerits. Obviously, therefore! 
the probability is on the side of Ktytlrtpot. 
Aristotle’s inclination to inuendo against Plato 
may account for the turn of his remark in both 
places. 

The remaining passages discussed are V. vii. 1 
and I. vi. 1. V. vii. 1: 

“ olor rb prSi ArrpovaBai, < rb alya Bitty i\\i pb Uo 
rplUara. In my edition of book v. I expressed 
a doubt about the words lAAa Slo vpiBara. It 
seemed to me that, in contrasting the sacrifice 
prescribed with the sacrifice not presctibed, the 
author would Oppose, not alya to Slo vpiBara, but 
alyas to vpiBara, or play alya to bio srplBarp. Why 

should the sacrifice which was not prescribed be 
morejweoiaely defined than that which was pre- 

The answer to this question is so obvious that 
one must wonder it was ever asked. Of course 
the specification of the number of the sheep (c/. 

“a pair of turtle doves, or two young pigeons ”) 
shows that two known forms of sacrifice, pre¬ 
scribed possibly in different places, are being 
contrasted. The writer of the paper now sees 
this, because he has noticed the sacrifice of two 
sheep in Aristophanes (Aves). But one would 
think that everyone reading the Aristotelian 
passage must have inferred from it alone that 
“ two sheep ” was a customary sacrifice some¬ 
where. The citation from Aristophanes is, of 
course, valuable, and ought to appear in the 
note of every future editor; but it is not in 
the least necessary for the translation. In fact, 
if we had no other authority for or against, the 
Aristotelian passage might fairly be locus classicus 
for the custom. I. vi. 1: 

“ ipspoty yip Srroir iplAotr teiey wpoTipattrfa aAfauar 
The {Sought which this phrase hus made familiar 
seems to have been a traditional commonplace of 
the Platonic school, descending perhaps from 
Socrates himself, and at any rate recalling his 
teaching. Compare (besides Aristotle, Metaphotics 
A 8. 1073 b 16) Plato, Charmidtt 166 d ; Htpubhe 
595 c, 607 d ; Phatdo 91 c; Philebut 14 n : Srphut 
246 d.” 


interesting when there is some striking simi- words. The recognised principles of etymology 
lanty m the manner of putting this common- are necessarily ignored. In Latin cetera Lesidw 
place, as showing how one writer has been Sanskrit yas and Greek ir,pes “ the c replaces » 

Q VkW WAAfllnM nnaikna _ iLl- ‘ X _ _ 3 1 )) 1 *1 • • . . , . . _ *Z f 

and A, while in jocue the c is from v ; *-*tr 
and *iros go together, fiber and lympha, campus 
and Sanskrit sama, sit is and English soof. The 
book has an excellent index. 

We have received the first Heft of the 


affected by reading another. From this point 
of view only one of the passages quoted from 
Plato is of real use, but it is a very good one; 

lisp. 595 c: “ ItAA' ol yip vpl ye rris iAr)9tlas 
rip 71 T io $ iyiip.’’ 

It is important to notice suoh coincidences, 
even in trivial matters. In Plato and Aristotle 
there are enough of them to show how full 
Aristotle’s mind was of the thoughts and words 
of Plato, which may sometimes have influenced 
his expression unconsciously. Take, for instance, 
the following: 

Arist., Eth., I. vii 17: Soffit S' iv warrbs float 
vpaayaytty Kal SiapOpAacu ri vaAibs Sxorra rjj vtpt- 


Plato, hasps, 770 b: ... ivtptiiyij roy KaBdwfp 
Ttrl wtptypafp. rorro Si Sefiatt srrpvArjpouy bpas rb 
veptriyriBiy. 

t Alist., Eth. , I. vii. 2: ptraBdwav bb i Alyos 
fit Tarrbv itpiKrai. 

Plato, haws. 639 D : Sonet pot rplrov )) rirapToy 
S Klryos fit ralrbr Ttpuptplptyoi fatty. 688 B, fatt 
S*l vdAle l Alyos tls ralrbv. Rip , 458 B, faopty Ipa 
its ri vplrepa vtptpipoptvot. 

J. Cook Wilson. 


Orientalische Bibliographic, which Prof. Aug. 
Muller, of Konigsberg, has undertaken to edit, 
with the collaboration of Prof. Bezzenberger, 
also of Konigsberg; Prof. Strack of Berlin; 
Dr. John Muller of the Boyal Library at Berlin ; 
and Dr. Vollers of the Khedivial Library at 
Cairo. It is issued by the well-knoim Oriental 
publishers, Beuther, of Berlin, and may bs 
obtained in this country from Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate. There are to be four parts in the 
year, to be obtained at the low subscription 
price of seven marks. The present part consists 
of sixty-nine pages, and catalogues no less 
1106 works, including articles in periodicals 
but not including reviews. The main classifica¬ 
tion adopted is as follows: (1) General, inclu¬ 
ding anthropology, the comparative history of 
religion, and—nearly a dozen treatises on 
“ Volapuk ” ; (2) Northern and Central Asia and 
Eastern Europe—which is very poorly repre¬ 
sented ; (3) Eastern Asia and Oceania, sub¬ 
divided into China, Korea, Japan, In do-Chios 
(including Burma), Oceana, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago and Madagascar; (4) Indo-Germanic, 


in Boman characters) of some twenty-three 
Canarese inscriptions on stone or copper, to¬ 
gether with translations of all, and lithographed 
facsimiles of the three most important. Pre¬ 
fixed is an introduction, in which Mr. Bice 
traces the annals of the Ganga dynasty, with 
the help of other inscriptions, from the third 
century a.d. We are glad to hear that this 
work is only preliminary to a more elaborate 
one on the inscriptions of Mysore. 

The Clarendon Press has just issued Part 
III. (Hwibtlung-Sar) of Prof. Toller’s new 
edition of Bos worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
The editor has evidently profited by the just! 
though perhaps too harshly expressed, stric¬ 
tures which have been passed on the two earlier 
parts. The execution of the present pirt shows 
marked improvement, especially with regard to 
the accentuation and the etymologies. Some 
rather important changesof method seem to have 
been adopted during the progress of the work • 
for example, the letters of the alphabet have 
special articles as far as N, but no further. The 
practice of printing the primary words in 
oapitals is continued (though, latterly, in a 
seemingly capricious and uncertain way) down 
to the middle of M, and is afterwards dropped ■ 
and in the selection of the typical forms of 
words the spiling »is in the later pages chosen 
for the umlaut of ea , for which, previously fi 
was preferred. We are not quite sure about 
the expediency of the last-mentioned change. 

It results in puzzling inconsistencies in the ease 
of compound words, and the spelling with y is 
much more frequent in the text usually read, 
and, indeed, in Prof. Toller’s own quotations. 
The additions to Bosworth’s material are much 
more numerous than in the earlier parts, some 
recently, published sources, such as Kluge’s 
glosses in Anglia for 1885, having been used 
with good results. 

Dean Byrne’s Origin of the Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic Hoots (Trubner), is a work of great 
industry. The author has taken all the root- 

The commonplace is surely common to all dis-’JiSedthS? under s 1 e a ven U ^pha^s“ futtS* 1 
putants, and one cannot senoudy assign it tcJyce,“according to the position of feZi 
a definite school. Sqch comparisons are only J ^ ns when employed T pronouncing thl 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Lewis Bice, the compiler of the official peiago ana maaagascar; (4) Indo-Germanic, 
Gazetteer of Coorg, and now secretary to the subdivided into India (including Gypsy), Iran, 

adjoining native state of Mysore, has recently the Oahbjuiki anA Asia ir; nn .. /*\ a_ 

published (Bangalore) a small quarto, entitled 
Ooorg Inscriptions. It contains the text (printed 


the Caucasus, and Asia Minor; (5) Semitic, 
sub-divided into Assyrio-Babylonia, Syria and 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Hebrew—which ii 
especially numerous—Phoenicia, and Arabia 
and Islam (with a special section on Arabic 
works printed at Cairo): (6) Africa, sub¬ 
divided into Egypt, North-Eastern Africa, 
North-Western Africa, and the remainder of 
Africa. Most of these sub-divisions are again 
treated separately with regard to language, 
literature, history, &c.; and at the end of each 
section are collected reviews which have not 
been given under other titles. 

We have also received Part I. (a—da) of the 
fourth edition of F. Kluge’s well-known Ety- 
mo'ogisches Wdrterbuch der Deutschen Sprachc. 
We hope to review this valuable work at length 
on the completion of this new edition. The 
present part contains several new articles, and 
many material corrections and improvements. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Abuto tbliax Soci bty .—(Monday, November 21.) 
Skadwohth H. Hodgson, Esq , president, in the 
chair.—Messrs. W. Macdonald, R. J. Quelch, and 
G. F. Stout were elected members.—Dr. J. McK. 
Cattell, of the University of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Psychological Laboratory at 
Leipzig. He explained how experimental 
p*yohoiogy undertakes to analyse and measure 
mental phenomena, and advocated the systematic 
work of the laboratory, both for the education of 
students and for the advancement of knowledge 
Whenever experiment has been introduced iuto 
science a rapid advance has followed, and there are 
g°°d grounds for hope that methods which hare 
been so fruitful in physics will not prove barren 
for psychology. The study of consciousness is, as 
we all know, fraught with peculiar difficulties. It 
is not easy to be at once the observer and observed 
“ The eye sees not itself,” and the phenomena are 
both complex and transient. The best results h ■ re 
leea obtained when introspection has been com¬ 
bined with the objective manifestations of the 
contents ef other minds, more especially when 
they have on the one hand become fossilised as in 
language, customs, art, &o. f or, on the other 
ate relatively simple, as in children, in savages, 
and m disease. But under circumstances the most 
favourable to scientifio observation, there are 
serious difficulties in the way of exact analysis and 
measurement; and it will be found thatinpsycho- 
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iy, as elsewhere In science, experiment gives 
e moat trustworthy and accurate results. Ex* 
riment calls up tbe phenomena to be studied 
len wanted, and by keeping certain conditions 
nstant, and by altering others, gives the best 
ance for analysis; above all it enables us to 
\.ttrgraph the transient phenomena, and subject 
tem to objective examination and measurement, 
n account was then given ot the psychological 
boratory at Leipzig, founded by Prof. Wnndt in 
379, and of the researches which have been under* 
then in it, including expeliments on the measure¬ 
ment of sens ation, the duration of mental processes, 
ttention, memory, and other subjects.—The paper 
rae followed by discussion. 

ANTHRc-roLoaicAL Institute.—( Tuesday, 

Nov. 22.) 

Prop. Flower, vice-president, in the chair.— 
'-anon Isaac Taylor read a paper on _ “ The 
Primitive Seat of tbe Aryans,” in which he 
liscuEsed recent theories as to the region in which 
;he Aryan race originated. The presclentiflo 
Japhetiau theory and the Caucasian theory of 
Blu menbach have long been abandoned. A few 
yeeza ago the theory advocated by Pott, Lassen, 
aid M.ax Muller, which made the highlands of 
C< ntr il Asia the cradle of the Aryans, was reoelved 
■with general acquiescence, the only protest of 
note coming from Dr. Latham, who urged that 
the Asiatic hypothesis was a mere assumption 
baaed on no Bhadow of proof. The recent investi¬ 
gations of Geiger, Cuno, Penka, and Schrader have 
brought about an increasing conviction that the 
origin of the Aryan race must be sought, not in 
Central Asia, but in Northern Europe. These 
writers have urged that the evidence of language 
shows that the primitive Aryans must have in¬ 
habited a forest-clad country in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, covered during a prolonged winter 
with snow, the vegetation consisting largely of the 
fir, the birch, the beach, the oak, the elm, the 
willow, and the hazel, while the fauna comprised 
the beaver, the wolf, the fox, the hare, the deer, 
the eel, and the salmon—conditions which restrict 
us to a region north of the Alps and west of a 
line drawn from Dantzlg to the Black Sea. It has 
also been urged that the primitive Aryan type was 
that of tbe Scandinavian and North German 
peoples — dolichocephalic, tall, white skin, fair hair, 
and blue eyes; and that those darker and shorter 
races of Eastern and Sonthern Europe who speak 
Aryan languages are mainly of Iberian or Turanian 
blood, having acquired their Aryan speech from 
Aryan conquerors. It has been urged that the 
tendency in historic times has been to migration 
from north to south, the inhabitants of the fertile 
and sunny regions of Southern Europe, where the 
conditions of life are easy, having no inducements 
to migrate to the inhospitable north. Moreover, 
in Central Asia we find no vestiges of any people of 
the pure Aryan type, while the primitive Aryan 
vocabulary points to the fauna and flora of 
Northern Europe rather than to that Central Asia. 
Fair races have a greater tendency to become dark 
in a southern dime than dark races to become fair 
in northern regions, as is proved by the fact that 
the complexion of the polar peoples, such as the 
Eskimo, the Lapps, and the Samoyeds, has been 
unaffected by their sojourn for uncounted centuries 
in the north, while there is much evidence to prove 
that the noble classes in the Mediterranean lands 
were formerly lighter in colour than at present. 
A vast body of evidence, of which the foregoing is 
a brief summary, has been adduced to show that 
Northern Europe rather than Central Asia was the 
home of the undivided Aryan race. But the 
Aryans must have had forefathers from whom they 
were developed; and the inquiry suggests itself, 
what oeuld have been the race from which the 
Aryans might hava been evolved ? A 8emitio, an 
Iberian, an Egyptian, a Chinese, a Turkic, or a 
Mongolic parentage is out of the question; and the 
author proposed to sho wthat both from the anthrop¬ 
ological and from the linguistic point of view that 
the Finnic people come closest to the Aryans, and 
are the only existing family of mankind from which 
the Aryans could have been evolved. The Tchudic 
branch of the Finnic family approaches very 
nearly to what we must assume to have been the 
primitive Aryan type. The Tchuds are either 
meaocephalic or dolichocephalic. They are a tall 
race, the hair yellow, reddish, or light brown, the 


skin white, while blue or grey eyes are usual. 

As we go eastward from the Baltic we find 
that the Ugro-Finnic tribes approximate more and 
more to tbe Turko-Tatar ethnic type, just as when 
we go southward tbe southern Aryans conform in¬ 
creasingly to the Iberian type. Hence in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia we discover what seems 
to be the centre of dispersion, a region where the 
ethnic characteristics ot Finns and Aryans do not 
greatly differ. Of this fact only two explanations 
are possible. Either the Baltic Finns have been 
Aryanised in blood while retaining their Finnic 
speech, an hypothesis supported by no evidence, 
and in itself improbable; or else we have here in 
their original seats a survival of the people from 
whom the Aryans were evolved. Anthropological 
considerations tend therefore to show that the 
Aryans are an improved race of Finns; while, on 
the other hand, the Finnic speech approaches more 
nearly them any other to the Aryan, and is the 
only family of speech from which the Aryan lan¬ 
guages can have been evolved. The only argu¬ 
ment for deriving the proto-Aryans from Central 
Asia was the belief that Sanskrit comes the 
nearest to the primitive Aryan speech. It is now 
believed the Lithuanian, a Baltic language, repre¬ 
sents a more primitive form of Aryan speech than 
Sanskrit, and hence the argument formerly adduoed 
in support ot the hypothesis that the Aryans 
originated in Central Asia becomes an argument 
in favour of Northern Europe. The separation of 
the Aryan from the Finnic races must have taken 
place at a period so remote that we cannot expect 
to find any marked identity in their vocabulary. 
The culture words common to the Aryan and 
Finnic tongues are, for the moat part, loan words. 
Bat the words denoting the primary relations of 
life, the names for father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, and sister, can hardly be loan words ; and 
these are substantially identical in the Finnic and 
Aryan languages. The same is the case with a 
few of the numerals, the pronouns, and the names 
for some of the primary necessities ot life, such as 
the words denoting salt, shelter, food, and the 
rudest implements. But when we go back to the 
verbal roots which constitute the very basis of 
language, we flud a remarkable identity between 
the Aryan and Finnic tongues. Thus the eighteen 
triliteral roots beginning with k, given in Skeats’s 
Etymological Dictionary, are all found in Finnic with 
the same fundamental signification. It is quite 
incredible that this identity in the ultimate roots 
can be accidental. Both in Aryan and Finnic 
these verbil roots are combined with formative 
suffixes to form nominal stems. We have the same 
formatives with the same significations. The con¬ 
jugation of the verb is also effected in the same 
way, by the addition of identical pronominal 
suffixes to the verbal roots. The accusative, the 
ablative, and the genitive, which appear to be the 
three original cases, are formed in similar fashion 
by the addition of identical post-positions. The 
only fundamental differences between Aryan and 
Finnic grammar lie in the absence of gender in the 
Finnio language, and in the wholly different for¬ 
mations of the plural. Bat Professor Sayce has 
shown reasons for believing that the proto-Aryan 
speech possessed no gender, thus agreeing with 
its Fmnic prototype ; and he also believes that it 
possessed only the dual, the plural being a later de¬ 
velopment. But the dual is formed in precisely the 
same manner in the Aryan and Finnio languages, 
while the comparatively recent origin of the Finnio 
plural is proved by the fact that in the Finnio and 
tbe allied Turkic languages the plural is diversely 
formed. Henoe the proto-Finnic speech agrees in 
every respect, both as to the grammar and the roots, 
with the proto-Aryan speech; and there is there¬ 
fore no difficulty in the supposition that the one 
represents an archaic stage out of which the other 
was developed. These considerations modify con¬ 
siderably our conceptions as to the way in which we 
may conjecture that the Aryan rice originated. 
Instead of supposing a single Aryan tribe in Central 
Asia, which sent off successive swarms to the west 
and south, we may rather conoeive of the whole ot 
Northern Europe from the Rhine to the Vistula as 
occupied by a Finnic raoe, whose sonthern and 
western members gradually developed ethnic and 
linguistic peculiarities ot that higher type which 
we associate with the Aryan name. The Baltic 
Finns are survivals of this race. The Celts, owing 
to their remoteness, diverged at an early time from 


the eastern type, while the Lithuanians and the 
Hindus preserved many archaic features both of 
grammar and vocabulary. The Slaves must be re¬ 
garded mainly as Ugrians, and the South Europeans 
as Iberians, who acquired an Aryan speech from 
Aryan conquerors. The time of the separation of 
the Aryan from the Finnic stock most be placed at 
the least 5,000 or 6,000 years ago. At that time 
the linguistic evidenoe shows that the undivided 
race possessed only the rudiments of civilisation. 
Of the metals they possibly knew gold and copper, 
but their tools were msiuly of stone or horn. 
They sheltered themselves in rude hats, they knew 
how to kindle fire, they could count up to ten, and 
family relations and marriage were recognised. 
They were acquainted with the sea, they used salt, 
and they caught salmon; but it is doubtfnl 
whether they were acquainted with the rudiments 
of agriculture, though they gathered herbs for 
food and collected honey. They possessed herds 
of domesticated animals, consisting probably of 
oxen and swine, and perhaps of reindeer; 
but the sheep seems to have been unknown. 
It this hypothesis as to the primitive identity of 
the Aryan and Finnio raoes be established, a world 
of light is thrown upon many difficulties as to the 
primitive significances of many Aryan roots and 
the natnre of the primitive Aryan grammar. We 
are furnished, in fact, with a new and powerful 
instrument of philological investigation, which can 
hardly fail to yield important results. Compara¬ 
tive Aryan philology must henceforward take 
account of the Finnic languages as affording the 
oldest materials which are available for com¬ 
parison. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Notes on some Early Persian Lustre Vases. 
By Henry Wallis. (Quaritch.) Notes on Some 
Examples of Early Persian Pottery. By Henry 
Wallis. (Henry Wallis.) Our information 
with regard to early Persian ware is so scant 
that we should be thankful to any one who 
tries to add to it—especially in so serious and 
scholarly a way as Mr. Wallis. What is known 
may be said roughly to consist of two facts: 
(1) That certain brown lnstred tiles are dated in 
the thirteenth century, and (2) that most of tbe 
later pottery that forms the bulk of the collec¬ 
tions at South Kensington and elsewhere belongs 
to the period of Shah Abbas the Great (1585- 
1627) and afterwards. In the first of Mr. 
Wallis’s books of notes, he shows reason why 
certain lustred bottles and vases may be ascribed 
to the thirteenth century ; and in the second he 
gives reasons for thinking that certain unlustred 
plates recently discovered “ in digging the 
foundation of a Persian town ” may belong to 
the same period, together with a certain well- 
known and beautiful class of vase, specimens 
of which are at the South Kensington 
Museum, the Cluny Museum, and the Museum 
at S&vres. The latter vases are distin¬ 
guished by the beauty of their shape, the 
boldness of their decoration, with panels of 
floriated ornament, Arabic inscriptions, &c., 
and the charm of their oolour and surface. 
They have hitherto been muoh of a puzzle to 
connoisseurs. South Kensington, we think, has 
not ventured to assign them to any fabrique, 
simply calling them vases of the thirteenth 
century, but those ia France have been assigned 
to the little-understood section of Siculo- 
Arabesque. Mr. Wallis advanoes his views on 
all these questions with moderation ; and, by 
means of illustrations, some of which are 
admirably executed in colours by Mr. Griggs, 
he has put the points of his argument with 
great plainness. 

Great Minds in Art. By William Tirebuck. 
(Fisher Unwin.) A curious title this, and a 
carious selection of great minds. Raphael and 
Landseer, Diirer and Dore, Rembrandt and 
Wilson, Velasquez and Wilkie—evidently a 
collection of stray articles which have served 
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a current need, and are now gathered together 
in book-form. It would have been well if Mr. 
Tirebuck had been contented to publish them 
so, without any pretence that the whole book 
is governed by a preconceived idea. They are 
separate beads, and in threading them on a 
string he has only shown how different they 
are in size and shape and colour. As separate 
articles they might pass, notwithstanding that 
the author has peculiar notions as to the mean¬ 
ing of English words and the proper way of 
arranging them. They are pleasant enough to 
read, and the article on Dore brings his interest¬ 
ing personality vividly before the reader. The 
“ Introduction” is the mistake. In his desire to 
give his volume the appearance of organisation, 
the author’s ingenuity has been put to a strain it 
cannot bear. We are told that “As personalities 
these men were eight in number, but as artists, 
they were virtually one”; and that “ The eight 
painters whose biographies appear in this 
volume may be regarded as the eight parts of 
speech in the one great language of pictorial 
art.” These eight parts of speech are comic 
enough. We will give them for the instruction 
of art students. 1. Grace in form and colour. 
2. Imagination. 3. Pathos. 4. Sentiment. 
5. Moral inference. 6. Contrast, or light and 
shade. 7. Realism, or fidelity to what the 
artist sees; and 8. Idealisation, or the power 
of adding to what he saw something finer which 
he imagined. Which painter is to be identified 
with which part of speech we will partly leave our 
readers to decide. Mr. Tirebuck’s judgment is 
certainly in favour of modem art, for he selects 
Dore to represent imagination, Landseer 
sentiment, and Wilson idealisation. We not 
unfrequently, however, agree with Mr. Tirebuck; 
and his opinion that “ the painter, as the 
disseminator of beauty, feeling, and thought, 
serves a most utilitarian purpose in the social 
system,” is good sense, if not good English. 


PROFESSOR MASPERO. 

Prof. Masfero has just completed the text of 
Marietta's Monuments Divers, which (as arranged 
between Marietta and himself, before the 
lamented death of the former) is entirely from 
his pen. With this important work, which will 
be given to the world with all reasonable 
promptitude, ends the colossal task which 
Prof. Maspero undertook some sixteen years 
ago—the task of seeing the bulk of Mariette’s 
works through the press. Eight years of collab¬ 
oration with the living man have been followed 
by eight years of laborious editorial work con¬ 
secrated to the memory of the departed savant; 
and there now remain but a few fugitive 
papers on Mariette’s excavations at El Assasif 
is Western Thebes, on “ Alexandria in the time 
of the Caesars,” &c., which will be published by 
Prof. Maspero in the pages of the Recueil des 
Travaux. Only those who know the difficult 
character of Mariette’s handwriting, the frag¬ 
mentary and unfinished condition of many of 
his MSS., and the immense mass of documents 
which have had to be sifted, deciphered, com¬ 
pleted, and reduced to publishable form, can 
appreciate the amount of self-sacrifice and 
devotion with which Prof. Maspero has per¬ 
formed this onerous duty. 

Prof. Maspero's second memoir on the 
Royal Mummies found at Dayr-el-Bahari in 
1881 is in the press, and will shortly be issued. 
He has also just completed a Catalogue Raisonnee 
of the Egyptian collection in the Museum of 
Marseilles, whioh not only describes and explains 
the objects in their order as seen by the visitor, 
but is designed to serve at the same time as a 
practical introduction to the study of Egyptian 
archaeology. This excellent catalogue will, we 
venture to think, serve as a type for all future 
handbooks of the same kind. 


In the meanwhile, Prof. Maspero’s magnum 
opus —his long-promised history of Ancient 
Egypt—progresses slowly but surely. Begun 
before he accepted the position left vacant by 
the death of Mariette, it has long been arrested 
by pressure of official work in Egypt. Even 
now, we can scarcely hope to see the publica¬ 
tion of the first part earlier than 1889. 

A. B. E. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent : Nov. 21 ,1887. 

As I presume the Egypt Exploration Fund 
will be continuing the excavations at Tell Basta 
in the coming season, I should wish to urge on 
the subscribers and committee the necessity of 
making a complete plan of the remains of the 
temple and statues as they are uncovered. It 
is true that everything was more or less dis¬ 
turbed in ancient times; but that is the more 
reasonfor recording carefully where and how each 
sculptured block now lies. It is only thus that 
any attempt at a restoration can be successful. 
Not a block should be moved until its position 
is recorded and a reference number given con¬ 
necting it with the copy of inscription or sculp¬ 
ture upon it. A merely sketch-plan, made 
with a plane table, would be quite inadequate; 
for if a scientific body undertakes to clear and 
turn over a great site, it would be inexcus¬ 
able not to provide a proper record of the 
positions of objects. When no plan is made the 
information is lost for ever, as has been so 
sadly the case in past ransackings in Egypt, 
both government and private. If a first-class 
survey cost £30, it would be none too much 
for a proper record; and I hope that the 
services of some thoroughly scientific surveyor 
in Egypt may be obtained. I feel at liberty to 
say this, as the very eminence of scholars in 
linguistic attainments is the best reason for 
not expecting of them an equal mastery of 
surveying. 

For my own part, I shall be working in the 
Fayum this winter; as, to my surprise, private 
resources for excavating have been placed in 
my hands since I withdrew from the present 
organisation of the fund. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


“DIE FRONICA.” 

London: Nor. SO, 1881. 

Will you kindly allow me space for a few 
remarks on Mr. Weale’s friendly, not to say in¬ 
dulgent, review of Die Fronica in the Academy 
of November 12. 

In the first place, I think the distinction 
between the Veronica and Abgarus legends of 
the Christ-face is more marked than Mr. 
Weale would perhaps allow. I found they 
could be kept quite distinct, and had had a quite 
different evolution. On the other hand, the 
artistic representations of the two legends are, 
as Mr. Weale rightly remarks, very much inter¬ 
mingled. So far as I have been able to inves¬ 
tigate the Aquitaine version of the Veronica 
legend, I believe it to be of a comparatively 
late date, and the chief work dealing with it is 
thoroughly unscholarly and untrustworthy (see 
footnote, p. 2). The version, indeed, seems to 
have no bearing on the sweat-cloth incident, 
and would have led me away from those German 
sources with which I was more competent to 
deal. 

In the next place, I think Mr. Weale is just 
a little bit hard upon Heaphy. That Heaphy 
is not a trustworthy critic is very apparent to 
all readers of his book, but I believe he honestly 
stated what he had seen and copied. Also I 
think that, owing to Cardinal Antonelli's assis¬ 
tance, he had aocess to certain portraits not 


usually exhibited. I do not believe that the; 
Christ-representations in Heaphy’s sketch¬ 
book in the Print-Room of the British Museum 
are copies of post-mediaeval pseudo-copies o! 
the Roman sweat-cloths. To judge them and 
their value, the sketch-book itself, and not the 
lithographed prints in The Likeness of Christ, 
must be examined. I should, however, write 
much less confidently on this and other points i 
were I now re-writing the book, which I ought. 
perhaps to have stated was compiled in 1883-4, 
and has been practically printed from the 
manuscript of that date. 

A few words of Corrigenda and Addenda may 
perhaps, be serviceable to readers. Mr. Weala 
recognised, but indulgently passed over, some 
rather stupid M8. misreadings. In particular, 

I would refer to the Dutch M8. on pp. 67-9. 
The proof of this I sent to Mr. J. H. Hessels; 
but, unfortunately, he mislaid it till it was too 
late to use the corrections he kindly sent me. 
The more important of these I now give. Some 
are printer’s errors, some misreadings. P. 67, 
for “ spieghal,” read spiegel ; for “ ghesalscap, 
gheselscap ; p. 68, for “ welcke,” read welck; for 
“ behoerlicste,”read behaechlicste ; for “beerste," 
read keerste; for “ St.,” read A(men); for 
“ Inocenaus,” read Innocencius ; for “ ghedey- ■ 
cket,” read ghedencket ; for "ie,” readic; for 
“nac,” read nae ; p. 69, for “ gothed,” read 
gotheden ; and for “ St.,” read A(men). 

The following Veronica hymn occurs in a 
Darmstadt MSS. (2,772) recently examined by 
F. Roth ( Oermaoia , 1887, p. 256). It intro¬ 
duces the Vemicle as a charm against evil, 
and thus throws a new light upon the many- 
sided use it was put to in the Middle Ages. 

It should be added to chap. ii.: j 

Dicor Veronica Ohristi solius arnica i 

Et ego demonstro Ohristi faciem tibi panno 
Hanc si scripturam leges inspicieudo figurem 
Illo nempe die pietatis munere divine 
Non formidable hostes tutusque meabis. 

Nic facies aliequa te concitabit iniqua 
Consilium sanum decrevit Gregorianum ' 

Vvltum formosum, Ohristi forma speciosum 
Semper adorari, venerari, glorificari, 

Hinc prece non flcta valet hec oratio dicta 
Trecenti verum sibi quadraginta dierura 
Pro culpa varia datur indulgsncia saua. 

A last remark as to my statement on p. 89 
that Durer copied no Greek Zeus model, but 
evol ved his Zeus-Christ by seeking the most perfect 
human ideal. I was aware at the time of writ¬ 
ing it that Durer had occasionally used himself 
as a model for Christ. This point had been 
brought out by Thausing in 1876. I have, 
indeed, often found the Selbst-DUdniss at 
Munich mistaken for a Christ portrait. Bufc 
this portrait is not the type of the sweat-cloth- 
faces (see plates xvii. and xix. of my volume 
and compare with Thausing, p. 335). 

The following passage, however, taken from 
the Durer MSS. in the British Museum is 
of singular value on this point. It shows that 
Durer had really had a notion ofadopting Zeus 
and Apollo as Christ-types. It would appear 
to refer, indeed, to the dimensions of the boc„ 
but is still of importance in measuring the 
classical influences at work in Diirer’s concep¬ 
tion. I owe this reference to Miss L. Eckenstein, 
who has recently been transcribing the MSS. : 

“ Plinius schreibt das dy alten moler vnd bild- 
hawer / als abelles protogees vnd dy anderen habetx 
gar kunatlich beschriben wy man ein wolgestalten. 
glidmas der menschen sol machen nun ist woll 
muglich das solche edle pucher seyen im aniang 
der kyrehen fertrugt vnd aws getilgt worden vox 
has der abgotterey willen/dan sy haben gesagt 
der jupiter soil ein solche proportz haben der 
abbollo ein andre / dy fenus soil also sein der erculea 
allso desgleichen mit den andren alien / [corrected : 
ach wer ich aber do newest so het ich gesprochen] 
[aided: solt iwch meinem zwfall—im also stin vna 
wer dy selb zeit entgegen gewest so het icb 
gesprochen] o libn heiligen neren vnd fetter vna 
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des posen willen volt dy edlen erfundennen konst 
dy do dorch gros miie Tnd etbet zw samen pracbt 
ist nit so jemerlich totten dan dy kunst ist gros 
schwer vnd gut vnd wir mugen vnd wiillen sy mit 
grot sen eren in das lob gottes wenden / dan zw 
gleicher weis wy sy dy schonsten gestalt eines 
menschen haben zw gemessen irem abgot abblo 
also wolln wyr dy selb mos prawchen zw crysto 
dem herren der der scbonste atler welt ist / vnd wy 
sy prawcht haben fenus als das schbnste weib also 
woll wir dy selb zirlich gestalt krewschlich dar- 
legen der aller reinsten jungfrawen maria der 
muter gottes / vnd aws dem ercules woll wir den 
somson machen des geleicben Willi wir mit den 
andm alien tan Bolcner pucher hab wyr aber 
nymer vnd dorum / So ein ferlorn ding ynwider 
pringlich ist / als dan mus man noch eim anderen 
trachten / solchs bat mioh pis her bewegt das ich 
vnder standen hab mein nocbfolgette meinvDg fiir 
zw legen / awfE das so es ettlich lessen / im weiter 
noch dencken / vnd das man deglichs zw einem 
neheren ynd pesseren weg ynd giunt kiimen miig / 
ynd will aws mas zall vnd gewicht mein itimemen 
anfohen wer achtung dorawf hat der wiirtzhernach 
also flnden.” 

As I said before, my conclusions date from 
1883. It must be left to others to correct or 
modify them, as my work in 1887 lies in a yery 
different direction. Karl Pearson. 


THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

Liverpool: Nov. IS, 1587. 

As I hope shortly to print my views in an 
essay form, I will at present only briefly reply 
to Mr. Brock, who seems in his last letter to 
have travelled over the old ground again. Met 
at every other point he, as a last resource, asks 
me (as he did in the Builder) to produoe the 
accounts for repairing the walls in the time of 
Charles I., and in that of Queen Anne. I must 
give the same reply as before. The Parlia¬ 
mentary army on entering the city after the 
siege would repair the large breach by the 
f irced work of their own men, and by im¬ 
pressed labour, using up no doubt most of the 
old material, and obtaining such fresh stone as 
was required dose at hand. The excavations 
on the north wall, where the discoveries were 
made, are on the site of this breach. As 
to any accounts (properly so called) existing 
for these repairs in the city arohives, it is 
hardly likdy there will be any. With regard to 
the repairs in Anne’s reign, the inscription set 
up by the Corporation at Pemberton’s Parlour 
still exists, almost immediately above the re¬ 
parations, stating that in 1708 divers breaches, 
&c., were rebuilt, and the decayed part of the 
walls repaired, adorned, &c., at the cost of one 
thousand ptfunds and upwards. Here is the 
account for these repairs. For me this is 
sufficient. I can at least trust the Corporation 
in the matter. If Mr. Brock chooses to ran¬ 
sack the city archives for further particulars, 
he can do so. 

But Mr. Brock adds a portion a passage 
from Dr. Stukeley’s Iter Boreale p. 31) with 
the view of proving that there an example 
of “something like” the wa of a Bouian 
castrum in Britain, built withou < mortar. It is 
to the effect that the Chester out gate was so 
built, and that it was a Roman arch. It 
is a pity that Mr. Brock did not quote 
the whole passage, as I have done in Roman 
Cheshire (p. 106), and also that he had not read 
the evidence of both previous and later writers 
on the subject. Dr. Stukeley saw no Roman 
arch. In fact, he did not, and could not, see 
what he engraves. His drawing is a purely 
fanciful one, and is contradioted both by his 
own text, and by the evidence of other writers. 
The gate remained a single archway (with a 
second parallel one blocked up) from the time 
of the siege until its demolition circa 1766. 
Randle Holme (Harleian M9S. No. 2073) has 
a drawing of it, showing a single pointed arch, 


with turrets at the angles of the upper part. 
The gate, as it existed in Edwardian times, 
remained encased in later pointed architecture 
till its demolition (a drawing taken at this time 
by Broster and Wilkinson I have engraved in 
Roman Cheshire) ; and then the before-named 
parallel archway of equal size was brought to 
light, and is engraved by Pennant, Broster, 
Sir F. Palgrave, and Musgrave. But Stukeley 
states that he saw three arches abreast—a large 
centre one, and a small one each side—while he 
engraves three arches of almost equal size, with 
the “ Ichnography ” of the structure. This 
was in 1725, and more than forty years before 
the houses represented in Broster and Wilkin¬ 
son’s sketch were pulled down. These latter 
stood against the blocked-up arch. 

In fact, though the credulous doctor saw 
Roman remains in many places where they 
never existed, he says nothing about the 
wonderful cornice near the north gate, the 
stones on the Roodeye, or the north wall, near 
the Phoenix Tower, being Roman. And why 
not, if he was really able to distinguish Roman 
wall-work? But he tells us, on the con¬ 
trary, that he thought between the east gate 
and the river (i.e., towards Newgate) some 
Roman work existed. His statements are 
quite on a par with his idea that 
the stones in the north gate of Newark were 
“ of a Roman cut,” with his being hoaxed by 
Bertram to believe that the forged Itinerary of 
Richard wos genuine, with his invention of an 
Empress Oriuna, and with his remarks dated 
August 16, 1750, “This day I walked to 
Caesar’s Camp at Pancras, where he pitched 
his tent 1804 years ago this day, where he 
made King Cassivelan and King Mandubrace 
friends,” &c. No one was more useful than 
Dr. Stukeley in recording a find of coins, the 
discovery of a villa, hypocaust, or pavement; 
but on such matters as the age of a gateway or 
a wall, his authority is nil. As the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis remarks with regard to the above 
camp, “It required the enthusiasm and 
ingenuity of a Stukeley to make this discovery 
and invent its history.” His idea of the 
Edwardian gateway, cased in pointed work, 
being Roman is another instance. I need not 
tell Mr. Brock that an arch may be often built 
without mortar, where a wall cannot; but 
Stukeley describes the gate as being very 
ruinous and shaky, and the mortar had possibly 
become decomposed and had fallen out, though 
I see no reason why it should not have been 
built without mortar in Edwardian times. With 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce and other authorities I 
believe that the Romans never built the wall of 
a castrum without mortar. There is no instance 
in Britain, and the so-called continental 
examples have all been disputed. 

The excavations at the Roodeye stones seem, 
so far, to bear out my idea of their having 
been placed to keep the bank from being 
washed away, and at the same time serving as 
a landing-place, or abutment of i bridge. The 
concrete backing making a thickness of thirteen 
feet seems to show this; but until the com¬ 
pletion of the excavations it is premature to 
say anything. That the stones have been part 
of the wall of the Roman castrum, or of the 
mediaeval city wall, few, I think, will now 
believe. Whether put there in Roman times or 
later, they have been taken from a Roman 
building. I have to d >y had in my hands some 
of the crumbling mortar which occurred, in two 
courses of them only, on the ground level, as 
reported by the city surveyor (February 24, 
1881). It can be easily broken between the 
finger and thumb, and then, in fact, ground to 
powder by the same means. This is the only 
mortar found on the face of this wall. Of that 
which is behind I will speak at some future 
time. 

Since this correspondence began, I believ 


that a boulder foundation (two courses) has 
been found beneath the Kaleyards part of the 
wall, though I have not yet learnt all particulars. 
This would seem to point to what I have 
previously said that when Roman work was 
come upon it would be the concrete or boulder 
foundation, as in the south wall in Bridge 
Street. If Roman work be found at the Kale¬ 
yards, the Edwardian walls have been built 
upon it; and I have long thought the wall at 
this point would be found to be composed of 
similar materials to the north wall— i.e , sculp¬ 
tured fragments, tombstones, &c. The tomb¬ 
stone found at the Com Exohange steps, which 
I take to be a surplus stone cast aside, seems to 
confirm this. But as no breach was ever made 
here the foundation has probably remained; 
while the breaches in the north wall have been 
the cause of the foundation having been 
removed from that quarter, and the tombstones, 
&c„ previously in it, with fresh additions, have 
simply been built up again from the ground 
level. For symmetry’s sake (at least.) the plinth 
has been renewed to match the other portions 
of the wall. 

Finally, the conclusion come to in Roman 
Cheshire, and endorsed by the Archaeological 
Institute, that no Roman work remained in the 
walls above ground, is not only maintained but 
confirmed. With this, my correspondence with 
Mr. Brock must cease. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 

[Those who have followed this discussion 
may be interested to know that the presidential 
address, delivered by Sir Jas. A. Picton at the 
opening meeting of the British Archaeological 
Association on November 16, entitled “ Notes 
on the Walls of Chester, Historical and Con¬ 
structive,” has been printed as a pamphlet 
(Liverpool: Walmsley), though without the 
illustrative plates which will appear in the 
Journal of the association.—E d. Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Jesse Haworth, of Bowdon, Cheshire, 
owner of the famous throne-chair of Queen 
Hatasu, or Hatshepsu (XVIIIth Egyptian 
Dynasty), which has for the last seven months 
been the centre of attraction at the Manchester 
Exhibition, has munificently presented this 
venerable and unique royal relic to the nation. 
The throne-chair has, we understand, arrived 
at the British Museum. 

An important collection of water-colour 
drawings and pencil sketches by the late 
Hablot K. Browne will be sold on Monday 
next by Messrs. Sotheby. How many years 
have gone by since “Phiz” first began to 
illustrate Dickens’s novels! Those of us who 
are middle-aged can well remember how, on 
the happy day on which the monthly number 
came out, we always first turned to the two 
illustrations, not only for the sake of their 
humour, but also as the quickest means of 
ascertaining how the plot of the story was 
being worked out. When we had read the 
number, we once more turned back to them 
to see how far the artist had satisfied our 
conceptions of the scenes which he illus¬ 
trated. Dickens and “Phiz” were then so 
inseparably connected that they almost seemed 
to make a kind of firm of literary and artistic 
monthly benefactors to the human race. Among 
the pictures which are announced for sale we 
observe “The Fat Boy discovering Mr. Tup- 
man kissing Rachel,” “Mr. Pickwick in the 
Middle-aged Lady’s Bedroom,” “ Mr. Pickwick 
on the Slide,” and “Baraaby Rudge and the 
Hangman.” 

Mr. Roscoe Mullins has all but finished 
the life-sized statue of the Dorsetshire poet— 
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the late Rev. William Barnes. It is now about 
to be cast in bronze, and will then be placed 
prominently in the town of Dorchester—the 

r t’s county town, into the streets of which 
was for many a year accustomed to walk 
from his remote country home. The statue 
represents the poet of Dorsetshire folk and of 
familiar landscape standing bareheaded, but 
in a thick and well accustomed coat, which in a 
measure has shaped itself to hi< figure, and in 
great knickerbockers and buckled shoes. The 
poet is chiefly bald; he wears a beard. The 
aspect of his features is as of one engaged in 
thought. The work has already, in various 
stageB of its progress, been seen by several of 
his friends, among them by his daughter and 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, the great Dorsetshire 
novelist. 

The exhibitions to open next week are the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, of 
which Mr. Holman Hunt has just been elected 
a member; a collection of water-colour draw¬ 
ings of Eton by Mr. Bussell Dowson, at the 
Fine Art Society’s; and some sketches of the 
Venetian Lagoons, by Mr. Wilfrid Ball, at Mr. 
Dunthome’s in Vigo Street. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwaeds will lecture on 
“ The Buried Cities of Anoient Egypt ” for the 
Natural History, Geological and Antiquarian 
Society, at Tamworth, on Monday evening 
next, Deoember 5. 

THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The interest in the French plays at the 
Royalty has been sustained as best it might, 
since we wrote last, by the appearance of M. 
Febvre. Febvre is a very sound actor—long 
esteemed by the English public, as he is valued 
in Paris; but he is not an actor of genius. 
And there is, of course, no particular novelty 
in the “ Demi Monde,” in which he has ap¬ 
peared. The “ Demi Monde” is, nevertheless, 
a sufficiently welcome change after the some¬ 
what overrated ‘‘Monde oil l’on s’ennuie.” 
Dumas is greater than Pailleron; a more 
caustic observer, a more pungent and brilliant 
chronicler of our follies. 

From the Globe Theatre a piece, which could 
not in any case have long remained there, is to 
be removed immediately. Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
“ Arabian Nights ” is now going to the Comedy. 
There it is likely to have a very good run; 
and, as it is allowed to be extremely smart— 
conceived in a true vein of comedy, and very 
neatly acted—we shall hope to have something 
further to say about it. 

Mr. Charles Warner is to be the recipient 
of an extraordinary and well-deserved tribute 
on the morning of Friday next, at Drury Lane. 
Mr. Warner is going to Australia—with his 
great performance in “ Drink,” no doubt, and 
with many other of his impersonations—and 
before he departs the whole profession does 
him honour by the performance of next Fri¬ 
day. The programme is phenomenal, both as 
to importance and as to length. At half-past 
one the doings of the day will begin—we 
should be extremely rash if we prophesied 
when they would be over. 

On Monday last there was produced at the 
Ladbroke Hall a piece styled ‘‘By the Sea,” 
which was announced as an adaptation from 
the French of M. Theuriet—evidently from his 
“ Jean Marie.” The heroine’s part was played 
by Miss Eleanor Marx. It is right to state 
that an adaptation of “ Jean Marie,” by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore, has previously been per¬ 
formed several times under the title of “ Under 


the Farm by the Sea ”; and that Miss Eleanor 
Marx had the advantage of appearing in one 
of these performances. 

MUSIC. 

WAGNER'S SYMPHONY. 

When Wagner fled from Dresden in 1849, he 
left behind him a portmanteau full of musio. 
Among other things there were the band parts 
of a Symphony written in 1882, and performed 
at a Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig on January 
10, 1833. About a year later the composer sent 
the score to Mendelssohn, then conductor at the 
Gewandhaus. Mendelssohn appears to have 
taken no notice whatever of it, and after his 
death the MS. was not to be found. But 
after many years the portmanteau was dis¬ 
covered by an old friend of Wagner’s. The 
orchestral parts of the Symphony were 
restored to his possession; a fresh score was 
made; and the work was performed under 
the direction of the composer at Venice, 
on Christmas eve, 1882, less than two months 
before his death. 

The work was heard for the first time in Eng¬ 
land at Mr. Henschel’s third concert last 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s HalL The 
music was written at a time when Wagner was 
studying counterpoint, canon, and fugue, and 
when Beethoven was his idol. Dorn thus de¬ 
scribes his enthusiasm for Beethoven: ‘‘He 
went to sleep with the quartets, sang the 
songs, and whistled the concertos.” Hence 
we find the young musician making parade 
of his skill, and imitating his idol. Wag¬ 
ner, in a letter addressed to Herr Fritzsch, 
editor of the Mueikaliechee Wochenblatt, in 1882, 
criticises his own work, declaring that some of 
the themes “ do very well for counterpoint and 
express very little,” pointing out that he took 
Mozart and Beethoven as models, and frankly 
acknowledging that, but for the Andante (f 
Beethoven’s C minor and the Allegretto of the 
A major, the slow movement of his Symphony 
would never have seen the light. Had he con¬ 
tinued to write Symphonies there is little doubt 
that he would have shown more and more of 
his own individuality, and that his music 
would have shown fewer traces of the in¬ 
fluence of the two great masters. So was it 
afterwards with his works for the stage. 
Weber is visible in “Rienzi ” and even “ Lohen¬ 
grin,” but not in “Tristan’’and “Parsifal.” 
The question might be asked—Has the world 
lost or gained by the resolution of Wagner not 
to go on writing Symphonies? The best 
way of answering this question is to point 
to “Tristan,” “Meistersinger,” and “Parsifal.” 
He felt that it was impossible to equal, 
far less surpass, the great symphonic master in 
his own particular line; and this very despair 
prompted him to follow a path almost of his 
own finding, and, like all independent thinkers, 
to gain, for a time, the admiration of the few, 
and the hostility of the many. 

But now a few words about the Symphony 
itself. The first movement contains little 
that is original; the first theme recalls 
Beethoven, and the second the Preciosa march, 
and it is spun out to very great length. 
But the constant activity and the confidence 
which the young maeitro displays are very 
striking. Wagner has given a good descrip¬ 
tion of the Andante. There can be no doubt 
about the truth of his indebtedness to Beethoven. 
And yet there are some touohes of harmony 
and orchestration, as in the coda after the 
second subject, which remind one of the Wag¬ 
ner of later years. The Scherzo is the most com¬ 
pact, the most original, and the most interesting 
of the four movements. In the Scherzo proper, 
besides the rhythm of the Choral Symphony, 
the composer appears haunted by a passage 
in Schubert’s great Symphony in C. But this 


is a mere coincidence, as he can have known 
nothing of that work. The analyst reminds ui 
that Wagner in the Trio has the same instru¬ 
mentation and similar harmonies as the Trio of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A; but beyond these 
two points there is little in common between 
the two movements. In the Finale we are 
reminded more of Mozart than of Beethoven, 
excepting at the close, where, as the analyst 
somewhat sarcastically remarks, that there 
are “ as many tonic and dominant chords as in 
the close of Beethoven’s C minor.” In the 
working-out section there is a good display of 
contrapuntal skill. Wagner wrote for a large 
orchestra, including three trombones and a 
double bassoon. Looking at the Symphony u 
a whole, it is of considerable interest, and quite 
as full of promise as any of the early symphonies 
of Schubert. 

Mr. Henschel deserves the thanks of the 
English musical public for introducing to them 
Wagner’s first and last symphonic attempt 
The work takes in performance about three- 
quarters of an hour. It will be repeated on 
December 21, and ought to draw a large 
audience. 

J. S. Skeslock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

A Fantaisie for orchestra, entitled “ Eroica,” 
by Rubinstein, was a novelty at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday afternoon. It proved, as 
is usual with that composer's later works, long 
and tedious. Some of the themes—such as the 
opening one in F, and the March in D minor 
near the close—are attractive, but by repetition 
one wearies of them. Then, again, by the side 
of some excellent orchestral effects one meets 
with others which are decidedly oommonplace, 
not to say vulgar. Mr. Manns had evidently 
rehearsed with great care—with greater care, 
indeed, than the piece deserved. Mdme. de 
Pachmann played Schumann’s pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in A minor, but her reading of this 
romantic work was weak. Not only did she 
fail to catch the spirit of the music, but she 
dragged the time in all three movements, 
especially the last. It would seem as though 
Mdme. de Pachmann had never heard this 
Concerto played by Mdme. Schumann. Later 
in the programme she gave some short 
solos, and was probably heard to greater 
advantage. Mdme. Nordics sang well 
“ Isolde’s Liebestod ” in English, but not with 
sufficient declamatory power. The programme 
commenced with a grand Concerto in B flat by 
Handel, No. 7 of the set of twelve written for 
strings. It is in Handel’s usual fugal style. 
It wants, however, the Cembalo to fill up the 
middle; as performed, it sounds all top and 
bottom. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave a selection of 
pieces by Scarlatti at the last Monday popu lar 
concert. The beautifully finished and artistic 
playing of this lady contrasted favourably with 
some rough and jerky performances heard lately 
at these concerts. Miss Zimmermann was 
much applauded, and gave for an encore 
Mendelssohn’s Etude in B flat minor. The 
rogramme included Mozart’s Quartette in E 
at, and Grieg’s Sonata in F, for piano and 
violin. Miss M. Hall was the vocalist. 

The principal novelty at Mr. Henschel’s third 
Symphony concert has been noticed above. 
Mdme. Norman Ndruda also played in her 
most dainty style Spohr’s Dramatic Con¬ 
certo, and was enthusiastically received. The 
programme contained overtures by Gluck and 
Beethoven. 


DELICIOUS PRESERVE.—Th* most attractive of all pnurvas U 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1887. 

No. 814, New Series. 

The Esitob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

I' is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Pubushbb, and 
not to the Esitob. 


LITERATURE. 

Locrine: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Old Geoffrey of Monmouth did an ill service 
to English literature when he startled the 
twelfth century with his tale of the conquest 
of Britain by Brutus the Trojan, putting 
forth aa veritable history a fiction which had 
not even the merit of high poetical capa¬ 
bilities to excuse it. “The Poets’ Poet” 
fails to enchant with it in the second book 
of his Faerie Queen. The “ sacred feet ” of 
Milton “ lingered there,” as Mr. Swinburne 
says, but eventually passed on; and who can 
doubt that it was a happy impulse which 
diverted his poetic fancy from ancient legend¬ 
ary Britain to the recorded beginnings of all 
humanity ? The fact is that poets cannot 
always find nutriment in the food which 
chroniclers supply; and it would be well if 
the desperate attempt to link our English 
beginnings with “the tale of Troy divine” 
failed to attract them to fields where fancy 
has little room for its higher flights. 

If the story of Locrine, son of Brutus, 
were potentially a great poem, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne could not fail to make a great poem of 
it. He has not done so, and the choice of 
subject is the cause. He has told us in the 
graceful stanzas of dedication to his sister 
which introduce the drama how the case 
stands with the material which he has chosen ; 
and, were it not that introductions are usually 
written after what they introduce, one is led 
to wonder why he proceeded to his task. 
Nevertheless, although the poet knows that 
“these wan legends” have no part in 
the sun whose glory lightens Greece and 
gleams on Borne ” he has not been deterred 
from giving ns the drama of “ Locrine,” 
attempting what smaller men would have left 
alone. He has even enwrapt it in the atmos¬ 
phere, if not in the sunlight, of Greece; 
and has put forth a tragedy in Attic shape 
in many ways, though, as will presently be 
shown, devoid of much that serves to relieve 
the austerity of Attic drama. 

The story of Locrine, which may be read 
either in canto x. of book ii. of the Faerie 
Queen, or in Milton’s History of Britain to the 
Conquest, may be briefly told here. Loorine, 
Albanact, and Camber are the three sons of 
King Brutus, of whom Locrine, as the eldest, 
rules Loegria— i.e., England, except Corn¬ 
wall; Albanact has Scotland, and Camber, 
Wales, for his portion. Oa the occasion of 
an irruption of fierce strangers, who land on 
the Humber bank (probably historically true), 
Albanaot is killed in a battle where Locrine 
is victorious. Estrild or Estrildis, a German 
princess forcibly carried off by the invader 


from her own land, is found by the conqueror 
in the camp of the enemy, after the fight is 
over; and, though he is previously affianced 
to Guendolen, daughter of Corineus, the 
giantkilling king of Cornwall, and eventually 
marries her, Locrine makes Estrild his para¬ 
mour and by her has a daughter, the 
Sabrina of Milton’s “ Comus.” When Guen- 
dolen discovers the relations between Es¬ 
trildis and Locrine she levies war against 
her husband, with the help of their son 
Madan, and Locrine is mortally wounded in 
battle. 

Mr. Swinburne has varied some of the details 
of this legend; but is there any obligation to 
abide by the original statement of a pure 
fiction ? The tragedy is written in five acts, 
each of which consists of two scenes. There 
are only seven speaking characters in the 
dramatis personae ; and of these never more 
than three are present at a time, which sug¬ 
gests the limitations of Attic tragedy, rendered 
necessary by the small number of actors 
employed. The jealousy of the injured wife 
supplies the keynote to the drama, which 
contains much upbraiding and recrimination, 
undergone not only by the unfaithful husband, 
Locrine, but also by the contemptible Camber, 
king of Wales, bis brother, but no friend to 
him. Indeed, it may safely be said that the 
chief defect of the poem is that there is too 
much railing in it, and too little dignity of 
tone in some of the leading characters. It 
has been said above that “ Locrine ” is in many 
ways a tragedy in Attic shape ; but it lacks 
the choral interludes which throw their 
glamour of loveliness around “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,” and there is no herald with his 
thesis to compensate in a passage of vivid 
description for the absence of the stir of 
action on the stage. As a result, one is 
reminded somewhat of Bacine rather than of 
Sophocles, despite the Procrustean stichomuthia 
which Mr. Swinburne, along with Milton, 
admires. At the risk of seeming to play with 
words we must, therefore, call “Loorine” 
a bloodless tragedy, which certainly serves to 
show this, if nothing else—how wide is the 
range of the poet who has written Songs before 
Sunrise and the present drama. 

Mr. Swinburne’s rich vocabulary, which to 
our mind serves him in ill stead where it is 
employed in scenes of an angry nature, enables 
him to enchant us whenever love is to the 
fore. Anyone reading the plot of “ Loorine ” 
might safely anticipate that the best scenes 
would be those where the cause of the lawful 
wife’s jealousy, Estrild, appears, especially 
as with her is her daughter and Locrine’s, 
Sabrina, for our poet has studied childhood 
deeply, or else has an instinctive sympathy 
with child-nature. Had Estrild and Sabrina 
filled the stage during the main scenes of 
the drama, and had Camber and Madan 
been kept more in the background, the 
result would have been a poem of far greater 
beauty. 

In justification of the contrast drawn 
between the more turbulent scenes and those 
where Estrild and Sabrina are present, two 
quotations may be given for the reader to 
choose—not which is the pleasanter reading, 
lor it is not the special business of tragedy 
to be pleasant—but which consists best 
with his ideal of the dignity and artistic 
excellence of a great drama. Here is the 


one quotation, in a speech of Madan to 
Camber: 

“ Let the loud fierce knaves thy brethren 
quelled 

Ward off the wolves whose hides should line thy 
throne, 

Wert thou no coward, no recreant to the bone, 

No liar in spirit, and soul, and heartless heart, 

No slave, no traitor—nought of all thou art. 

A thing like thee, made big with braggart breath, 
Whose tongue shoots fire, whose promise poisons 
trust, 

Would cast a shieldless soldier forth to death 
And wreck three realms to sate his rancorous lust 
With ruin of them who have weighed and found 
him dust. 

Get thee to Wales; there strut in speech and 
swell; 

And thenoe, betimes, God speed thee safe to hell.” 
And here the other, in a scene between 
Estrild and Sabrina: 

“Estbild. 

“ Dost thou understand, 

Child, what the birds are singing P 
“ Sabrina. 

“ AU the land 

Knows that: the water tells it to the rushes 
Aloud, and lower and softlier to the sand: 

The flower-fays, lip to lip and hand in hand, 
Laugh and repeat it all till darkness hushes 
Their singing with a word that falls and crushes 
All song to silence down the river-strand 
And where the hawthorns hearken for the 
thrushes. 

And all the secret sense is sweet and wise 
That sings through all their singing, and replies 
When we would know if heaven be gay or grey, 
And would not open all too soon our eyes 
To look, perchance, on no such happy skies 
As sleep brings close and waking blows away.” 

Unfortunately, though there are other 
passages in “ Locrine ” like this, or nearly as 
beautiful, there are several like that, in 
which Mr. Swinburne seems to forget for a 
while that strong language does not make 
strong situations. Indeed, the absence of 
“situations,” in the stage sense, is so marked 
that it is difficult to imagine an audience 
sitting out “ Locrine,” though a student may 
find much delight in reading it. The con¬ 
fronting of leading characters with each 
other in two instances, where much could be 
made of their meeting, seems to be carefully 
avoided. Guendolen, the lawful wife, never 
stands face to face with Estrild, the para¬ 
mour; nor does Camber, the intriguing in¬ 
ferior brother, meet Locrine, who, with all 
his faults, is morally his master, and could be 
made to show it in telling fashion by Mr. 
8winburne in an interview between the two. 
Locrine is a well-drawn personality, and an 
uncommon one, admirably summed up by his 
wife at the end of the drama: “Fair face, 
brave hand, weak heart that wast not mine ”; 
and these last four words supply the explana¬ 
tion of the whole tragedy. 

It has been already hinted that the character 
of Estrild has not been developed with any 
minuteness in “ Locrine,” and this seems to 
be an instance of the self-restraint which 
Mr. Swinburne exhibits throughout the poem. 

It certainly would be far more congenial to 
him, one would think, to dwell more fully 
on her and her child, instead of on the angry 
Guendolen, the mean and miserable Camber, 
and the disagreeable Madan, of whom we are 
not surprised to read in Spenser that eventu¬ 
ally he 

“raignd, unworthie of his race. 

For with all shame that sacred throne he fild.” 

More unpromising material than these three 
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characters supply it would be difficult for any 
dramatist to choose, and the wonder is ever- 
reourrent: Why was such a subject chosen ? 
or, if chosen, why was it treated with such 
rigour of form and severe simplicity of plot ? 
It is true that the rhymes are managed with 
a rich variety, which savours of romantic 
origin, of which more anon, and in a way 
which is only possible to a consummate master 
of word-music, such as Mr. Swinburne is; 
but the resultant impression is oue of contrast 
rather than of harmony between the matter 
and the manner of the poem. 

The present reviewer is old - fashioned 
enough to think that blank verse, as em¬ 
ployed in “Hamlet,” in “Samson Agon- 
istes,” and in “ Atalanta,” is the one ideally 
excellent form for tragedy; and on that 
ground,among others, he sets “Locrine” below 
“Atalanta.” The first act of “Locrine” 
commences with rhymed heroics, the metre 
of Dryden’s choice; and very well is the 
rhyme manage!, that is, it is made as unobstru- 
sive as possible—brought in to be put out of 
the way. The second scene, however, is 
written in 210 lines, this total being a 
multiple of 14—the correct Bonnet number; 
and, indeed, it is, metrically, nothing else than 
fifteen sonnets, on the true or Italian model, 
running on, without break at the end of 
each, and divided into two rhyme-linked 
quatrains and two terzets apiece (we believe 
that Mr. Swinburne could, without effort, 
have written it in sestinas—a far more difficult 
mode—but doubt whether the effect would 
have been so good as could be produoed 
by the simplest metrical schemes known). 
Various systems of rhyme, which it would 
weary the reader for us to analyse here, 
prevail in subsequent scenes, and then again 
in act v., scene i., we have ninety-eight lines, 
or seven sonnets, this time in the spurious 
form, if there is forgiveness for calling 
spurious the form which Shakspere loved— 
viz., three independent quatrains followed by 
a couplet; while the last scene of the drama 
takes up again the heroic couplets with which 
the first act began, and thus rounds off the 
whole metrical effort with the following 
beautiful lines, spoken by Guendolen as 
she contemplates the consummated tragedy— 
Locrine, Estrild, and Sabrina dead. 

“ The gods are wise who lead us— now to smite, 
And now to spare. We dwell but in their sight 
And work bat what their will is. What hath 
been 

Is past. Bat these, that onoe were king and 
queen, 

The sun, that feeds on death, shall not consume 
Naked. Not I would sunder tomb from tomb 
Of these twain foes of mine, in death made one— 
1, that, when darkness hides me from the sun 
(Shall sleep alone, with none to rest by me. 

But thou—this one time more I look on thee— 
Fair face, brave hand, weak heart that wast not 
mine- 

Sleep sound—and God be good to thee, Locrine. 
1 was not. She was fair as heaven in spring 
Whom thon didst love indeed. Sleep, queen 
and king. 

Forgiven; and if—God knows—being dead, ye 
live. 

And keep remembrance yet of me—forgive. 

It was necessary to dwell at some length 
on the metrical element in “ Locrine,” because 
it is so elaborate, as oompared with that of 
other dramas, and, very possibly, supplies 
some explanation of the unreal and artificial 
character which seems to cling to the com¬ 


position. To write a scene in fifteen sonnets, 
metrically, must divert much of the writer’s 
attention from the subject-matter to the 
way of expressing it; and, without agreeing 
altogether with Milton’s views on rhyme, one 
may ask, Is it not still true that 

“ some famous modern poets ” have paid over¬ 
much attention to it, “ carried away by custom, 
but much to their own vexation, hindrance and 
constraint to express many things otherwise, 
and for the most part worse, than else they 
would have expressed them ? ” 

A word in conclusion. Wherever in this 
review the language of disparagement has 
been employed, the standard of comparison 
in the writer’s mind has been one supplied 
by Mr. Swinburne himself. The grievance, 
if any, is not that the poet is unequal to 
the task of treating the story adequately, but 
that the story was not worthy of his treatment; 
and that consequently he/ has given us a 
masterpiece of metrical art with but little 
living interest entwined with it—the well- 
cut and richly-faceted jewels without the 
inner flash. Were there no gems of purer 
ray to hand ? 

Hekbebt B. Gabbos. 


Greek Life and Thought , fron the Age of 

Alexander to the Roman Conquett. By J. P. 

Mahaffy. (Macmillan.) 

These studies of Greek life and thought may 
be regarded as complementary to more than 
one of Prof. Mahaffy’s other volumes upon 
Greek affairs. They carry farther the ac 
count of Social Life in Greece ; they take note 
of authors later than the point at which the 
Hittory of Greek Literature ends; and they 
supply the domestic and literary features 
necessary to body-out the brilliant sketch of 
Alexander'» Empire. 

Mr. Mahaffy vindicates, in an eloquent 
introduction, the importance of his subject. 
Perhaps Hellenistic would have more nearly 
expressed its real limits than any other word. 
But then it would have cut out the strictly 
Greek society of the time, as distinguished 
from the Hellenism of Jews or Bactrians 
and the author wishes to embrace in one 
account the characteristics of the age, 
whether they have to be looked for in Asia, 
or Africa, or Europe. The subject is a grand 
one, and the author’s opportunity is the 
better because the subject has been com 
paratively neglected. The political and social 
experiments of the time; the spread of Greek 
culture, necessary for the future of humanity 
the actual achievements in architecture and 
sculpture, in poetry and in punting—these 
things arouse instantly the interest of the 
historian and the artist, while the philosopher 
will be carious to see how Mr. Mahaffy 
justifies his favourable opinion of the morality 
and the daily life. 

This splendid subject has now found an 
English historian competent to do it justice. 
Mr. Grote’B prejudice against monarchy made 
his survey of it hurried and his judgment 
bitter. Mr. Freeman has glanced at it in two 
essays; but has dealt fully with one aspect of 
it only in the first part of his Hittory of 
Federal Government. (That first volume still 
remains the only volume; but we earnestly 
wish with Mr. Mahaffy that it could be re- 
I published in a cheap form.) Of course, the 


difficulty in dealing with the whole lies not 
so much in the state of the evidence—though, 
the “ literature is fragmentary and scattered 
by the winds of time in a manner almost 
unexampled for an epoch of culture and 
of books ” — as in its own extremely 
divided nature. The countries of which 
Hellenism took possession were as far apart 
as countries could be in ancient history, and 
were generally at war one with another. There 
is no single thread running clearly through 
the whole number of countries and of genera¬ 
tions. The unity is factitious—a unity rather 
of culture than of history. This difficulty 
Mr. Mahaffy has not perfectly got over, but 
he has gone as near as is possible to writing a 
flowing and a connected account of a scattered 
subject. Very naturally he looks tor some 
historical bond of union among the fragments 
of Alexander’s empire, and he puts forward 
the Keltic invasions as such a bond. The 
little cities of Hellas proper had found union 
in resisting Persia, and the states of the 
Diadochi needed something which should call 
out their patriotism and emphasise their 
Hellenic character. 

' It is hard to estimate what would have been 
the loss to Hellenism, and so to succeeding 
ages, had not the want been supplied by a new 
and terrible kind of human being, the scourge 
of the world, giving depth to corses and to 
prayer, splendoor to conflict and to victory, 
just pride and thankfulness to the champions of 
civilisation. For as the Northern heathens are 
to the legendary Bound Table of Arthur, so 
are the Celts (Galatae) to Hellenism. Coming 
in with an irresistible tide of invasion from the 
North, strange in stature and in tongue, im¬ 
pious in religion and utterly inhuman in 
cruelty, these barbarians devastated Northern 
Greece far more terribly than the Oriental 
hordes of Xerxes had once done; and they were 
repulsed only by the most splendid patriotism 
of noble men, combined with the visible inter¬ 
position of the blessed gods ” (p. 156). 

It is not unlikely that, if we had all the 
materials, we should find that smouldering 
hostility to Borne played a like part among 
the later generations. The Bomans always 
meant far more kindly to the Greeks than the 
Greeks felt to the Bomans. 

A full account of the Hellenism of this 
while it includes the social, religious, 


age, 

and literary phenomena, must start from a 
survey of the political circumstances which 
made the diffusion of Hellenism possible, 
and must point out the varying for¬ 
tunes of the greater and smaller kingdoms 
and republics which either shared in 
this diffusion or supplied from the quiet 
mother-country fresh currents of genuinely 
Greek blood and Greek taste. This political 
history the professor has already outlined in 
another book; but he now refreshes the 
reader’s memory with a chronological table 
and Borne convenient summaries. 

The social aspects of the time are more fully 
treated, with such success as the tried skill of 
the author of Social Life would lead us to expect. 
He points out that the Athens of Demetrius 
Phalereus does not deserve the moral censure 
of Droysen; and that among the Hellenistic 
states “ private life and manners were both 
purer and more refined than they had been in 
the great days of Greece.” To this verdict 
we cannot object, if it be understood with the 
qualification that it is true in proportion to 
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the degree in which the country spoken of was 
Greek or Grecised. The more Greek, the 
greater virtue and the better taste—that was 
true then, whatever might be the case in 
Juvenal’s day. 

About the religious tendencies of the age 
we are not half so well informed as we could 
wish to be. The situation was far simpler 
in religious matters than it was after the 
absorption of all Hellas by Rome. There 
were fewer factors at work; but our means 
of information are scanty. They may, how¬ 
ever, increase—indeed they are increasing— 
with the study of new evidence from Egypt; 
and the story of Zeus Hades, brought from 
Sinope and identified with Serapis, show how 
what is found in Egypt may have threads of 
connexion with the religious history of other 
lands. But one is still left to oon jecture much, 
and there is ample scope for Mr. Mahaffy’s 
ingenuity in framing hypotheses. 

“The whole story [of Zeus Hades], as told by 
Tacitus and Plutarch, points to a secret dis¬ 
cussion among the. various priests, under the 
king’s direction, and a deliberate assertion of 
signs and wonders to establish the amalgamated 
odt. So completely did religion enter into 
the statecraft of the Lagidae ! ” (p. 188). 

We are on firmer ground when he points out 
how successive Ptolemies took up different 
attitudes to the native religion of Egypt— 
how Ptolemy Philadelphus, in his “ complete 
devotion to the Greek world,” showed no 
interest in Egyptian religion or manners, 
while Euergetes I. built truly Egyptian 
buildings and conciliated the national priest¬ 
hood; and how, this conciliation coming 
too late, the fourth and fifth Ptolemies 
were plagued with mahdis and insurrections. 
The translation of various native documents 
gives local colouring to the story. No one of 
these is more amusiag than a passage which 
does not properly belong to our period, and 
which relates how Ring Amasis took more 
Kelebi wine than was good for him. 

Mr. Mahaffy’s readers are placed in a good 
position for judging of the literary achieve¬ 
ments of the age by the admirable plan of 
quoting or translating largely from the sur¬ 
viving Greek writers, from Polybius, Calli¬ 
machus, or Aratus. He has a strong objection 
to “pedantry,” which seems from a compari¬ 
son of passages in his book to mean “ exact¬ 
ness ” or “ accuracy ”; and this is the more 
curious because he himself takes pains to be 
accurate, and because he points out that the 
pedantry of Alexandria was a necessary 
antidote to the contamination of Greek by 
barbarism. If the question-begging word of 
“pedantry” were tabooed, we believe his 
judgment of all the authors would be more 
favourable. He can see their merits, as it is, 
as clearly as anyone, and express them better 
than most critios can do. 

Another thing which gives great interest 
to the generations as they pass is the skilful 
use of biography. How and again some cha¬ 
racter—statesman or general, dissolute king 
or laborious student—receives a detailed 
treatment which does much to bring his time 
before us and which clothes it with the living 
attraction of flesh and blood. One of the 
best of these portraits is the (partly con¬ 
jectural) restoration of Antigonus Gonatas, 
who stands forward as a Stoio king. This 
view (which derives some support from 


Diogenes Laertius) would give to the lonely 
Marcus Aurelius a companion figure in his¬ 
tory; and, when the comparison is once 
suggested, we see several points of likeness 
in situation and even (if it be not claiming 
too muoh for Antigonus) in character. A 
philosopher compelled to fight; a statesman 
compelled to defend his northern frontier 
against barbarians, and liable all the time 
to lose his throne by troubles behind him— 
this reads like the history of the Stoic 
emperor who dated his Meditations from 
Carnuntum and wished for the opportunity to 
pardon Avidius Cassius. 

There were two lands in which the for¬ 
tunes of Hellenism were not so prosperous 
as in Egypt or Syria or Asia Minor. In 
Italy and among the Jews it was not so 
readily welcomed or so successful. Follow¬ 
ing Josephus and the books of Maccabees, Mr. 
Mahaffy thinks that Hellenism did really 
make great progress in Judaea. He lays 
stress upon the building of a Greek gym¬ 
nasium in Jerusalem, and on the faot that 
even the priests were “ eager to share in the 
unlawful allowances of the palaestra, attend¬ 
ing the summons of the discus.” But, what¬ 
ever this may have amounted to, the ohance 
was ruined by the haste or cupidity of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. “ Humanly speaking, 
we may thank Antiochus IV. for having 
saved to us that peculiar Semitio type.” How 
near the world may have been to the loss of 
Judaism and Jewish books! The importation 
of Hellenism into Rome has a chapter to itself, 
but is by no means fully treated. The 
wealth of material is so great that justice 
could not be done to it in a concluding 
ohapter. Mr. Mahaffy holds out hopes of a 
future book upon the spiritual life of 
Hellenism under the Roman empire; and 
there perhaps he may find room for what we 
should like to receive from his hands—an 
estimate of the changes in Roman usages and 
ideas due to contact with Greek literature and 
civilisation. The topic is very large; but it 
is not too large for the professor, and it is 
not more alien from Hellenism than the his¬ 
tory of the struggle in Judaea. 

May we express a wish that if Mr. Mahaffy 
writes again he will keep out of right his 
antipathy to Oxford and Cambridge ? He has 
a perfect right to his opinion; but sneering at 
“the superannuated schoolboy who holds 
fellowships and masterships at English 
colleges, and regards himself as a perfectly 
trained Greek scholar,” might have been 
omitted by an Honorary Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

Franklik T. Richards. 


What I Remember. By Thomas Adolphus 

Trollope. In 2 vole. (Bentley.) 

“ I have been a very happy—I fear I may say 
an exceptionally happy—man. As usual, my 
cards turned up trumps. Despite this, I do not 
think that were I called upon to advise a young 
man in precisely similar circumstances to mine 
at that time, I should counsel him to follow my 
example; for I have been not only a happy, 
but a singularly fortunate man.” 

Such is the summing-up which Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope, aged seventy-seven, passes upon 
himself. 

Certainly, these volumes bear him out 
front the tiute tphen, nearly seventy years 


ago, he and “ Katy ’Bon ” were saved by the 
merest chance-spoken word from tumbling 
precipitously into an unfenoed well at 
Harrow; past the time when he did not put 
fish-hooks in his pocket at Naples to trap 
handkerchief stealers, and, consequently, was 
not one night stabbed to the heart as his 
friend was; all through the time when “ dead 
beat, wet through to the bone, unprovided 
with any wrap of any kind, and when it was 
freezing hard,” he took his seat outride the 
coach to get from Canterbury to London, 
and reached his destination none the worse— 
fortune does seem to have smiled on our 
autobiographer. He need not tell us after 
this that he was “ a thoroughly healthy and 
well-constituted child,” for whom “ wet feet 
had to remain m etatu quo till they were dry 
again.” We will take Mr. Trollope’s word 
for it. 

An autobiographer puts himself in a 
twofold attitude towards his reviewer: as a 
man, and as an author. Mr. Trollope disarms 
one at once: 

“I wish,” he says, “to mark the social 
changes in English life sinoe my young days. 
I have been here so many, many years; and 
these years have comprised the best part of the 
nineteenth oentury.” 

Yet, as a man, Mr. Trollope is no less in¬ 
teresting than as a chronicler. To the 
position of philosopher he does not pretend. 
He has got a store of tales to tell us— 
sometimes almost Herodotean in style, as, 
for instance, in the case of the dead colonel 
and the ’cello—and he tells them. It is, in¬ 
deed, as a raconteur of old stories that Mr. 
Trollope shows himself in his most pleasing 
light. He is at his best when talking about 
Whately, or Dr. Drury, or Cardinal Massaia, 
or Fanny Bent. The surface of things is far 
too entrancing to Mr. Trollope for him to 
need to probe beneath it; and we take his 
Storia, as he would himself say, quantum 
valeat. 

Therefore these volumes consist of the most 
delightful pot-pourri that we could desire of 
the time just anterior to our own. The anec¬ 
dote which Mr. Trollope tells of himself at 
four years old is characteristic of the book 
and of the man: 

“ My mother used to tell how, when once I had 
been attentively watching her dressing for 
dinner, while standing on a chair by the side of 
the dressing-table, I broke Bilence when the 
work was completed to say very judicially, 
1 Now you have made yourself as fine as poss 
(possible)—and you look worse than you did 
when you began.’ ” 

The child is father of the man. How often 
does some such anecdote of early years 
show the bent of the child’s whole future 
course! Think of Kingsley, with his sermon 
to the chairs at four years old; of Newman, 
at ten, with the cross and beads in his 
schoolbook; and then think of Trollope 
addressing those sage remarks to his mother. 

Mr. Trollope was educated at Winchester; 
and to many the pages about his school-life 
may be the most interesting in the book. 
To some his disclosure of Wykehamical 
“notions” will seem nothing short of sacri¬ 
lege ; for he tells with absolute candour what 
he remembers about the place. He was never 
miserable, as his younger brother, Anthony, 
was. He is quite certain there is no snob 
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Deer and mutton now as in the days “ when 
George Ill. was king ” ; corporal punish¬ 
ment was “a mere farce” (“I myself have 
been scourged [?] five times in the day ”)— 
and, m fact, we suspect Winchester was the 
best of all possible schools. But audi alteram 
partem —as Mr. Trollope would say. Here is 
Anthony’s account, which we extract from 
the Autobiography published two years ago: 

“ Over a period of forty years, since I began 
my manhood at a desk in the Post Office, 1 and 
my brother, Thomas Adolphus, have been fast 
friends. There havo been hot words between 
us, for perfect friendship bears and allows hot 
words. Few brothers have had more of brother¬ 
hood. But in those school days he was of all 
my foes the worst. In accordance with the 
practice of the college, which submits, or did 
then submit, much of the tuition of the younger 
boys to the elder, he was my tutor; and 
in his capacity of teacher and ruler be had 
studied the theories of Draco. I remember 
well how he used to exact obedience after the 
manner of that lawgiver. Hang a little boy 
for stealing apples, he used to say, and other 
little boys will not steal apples. The result 
was that, as a part of his daily exercise, he 
thrashed me with a big stiok. That suoh 
thrashings should have been possible at a school 
as a continual part of one’s daily life seems to 
me to argue a very ill condition of school life.” 

Boys will be boys, and Mr. Adolphus Trollope 
will forgive us for recalling a touch of nature 
which makes all sohoolboys kin. In fact 
there was no time, so far as we can make out, 
in Mr. Trollope’s life when he was not a boy. 
He shakes hands with you at the end of these 
volumes as though he were ready to race you 
down “ hills ” to-morrow. 

Mr. Trollope’s only ill-luck seems to have 
befallen him when he went to Oxford. He 
just missed by one place his election to New 
College in 1829. His father sent him to 
St. Alban’s Hall simply because Whately was 
head of it (Newman had left it, it will be 
remembered, in 1825), when Whately told 
him, “ We don’t want any New College ways 
here, sir! ” He had not been there more 
than a very short while before Whately 
sent for him, and told him he must take 
his name off the books for what seems an 
inconceivable reason. And so Trollope left 
what was at the best of tunes, he says, only 
“ a refuge for the destitute and the only 
person who would take him was Dr. Mac- 
bride, at Magdalen Hall. No wonder Mr. 
Trollope took to racing the mail and reading 
Gaffarol’s Curiosities. It is an interesting 
picture of Oxford in 1829. 

Mr. Trollope left Oxford to become his 
mother’s faithful attendant and guide, and 
from this time his acquaintance with le beau 
monde commences. They went together to 
Paris, where he met all sorts of interesting 
people. He met Chateaubriand, who was 
then in everybody’s mouth, and he found him 
a “tinkling cymbal"; Guizot, who looked 
“for all the world like a village school¬ 
master”; Thiers, “who might have been 
mistaken for a prosperous, busy, bustling, 
cheery stockbroker ”; and he gives us a 
chronique ecandaleute about George Sand, and 
her escapade with the well-known Abb<5 de 
Lamennais. (By the way, Mr. Trollope spells 
the name incorrectly “ Lamenais.”). But the 
Abbe was fifty-three at the time, and we may 
take the story for what it is worth. 

W 0 could go on multiplying impressions 


and anecdotes indefinitely, but to do this 
would be to miss to a considerable extent the 
importance of the book. Mr. Trollope is 
equally good at pointing out the social 
changes “ which he remembers.” Take, for 
instance, this sketch — how delightfully 
written!—of the Exeter of to-day: 

“ It was not so much that the new rows of 
houses and detached villas seemed to have 
nearly doubled the extent of the city and 
obliterated many of the old features in it, as 
that the character of the population seemed 
changed. It was less provincial, a term 
which implies quite as much that is pleasant 
as the reverse. It seemed to have been 
infected by much of the ways and spirit of 
London, without having anything of the special 
advantages of London to offer. People no 
longer walked down High Street, along a pave¬ 
ment abundantly ample for the traffic, nodding 
right and left to acquaintances. Everybody 
knew everybody no longer. The leisurely 
gossiping ways of the shopkeeper had been 
exchanged for the short and sharp promptitude 
of London habits. I recognised, indeed, the 
well-remembered tone of the cathedral bells. 
But the cathedral and its associations and 
influences did not seem to hold the same place 
in the city life as in my young days. There 
was an impalpable and very indescribable, but 
yet unmistakeably sensible, something which 
seemed to shut off the ecclesiastical life on one 
side of the close precincts from the town life on 
the other, in a manner which was new to me. 

I have little doubt that if I had casually asked 
in any large, say, grocer’s shop in High Street 
who was tiie canon in residence, I should have 
received a reply indicating that the person 
inquired of had not an idea of what I was 
talking about; and I am very sure that half a 
century ago the reply to the same question 
would have been everywhere a prompt one.” 

There is no sadness here. Only a silent 
acceptance of the facts. On one point, indeed, 
Mr. Trollope seems to be strangely inconsistent. 
Old as he is he has not learnt the beauties 
of provincialisms in speech. He is rather 
shocked when Lady Musgrave calls a cow a 
“coo,” and suspects “die would have left 
Westmoreland behind her if evil fate had 
called her to London.” Nor can he forgive 
“Quakerlike” Fanny Bent, who was “as 
well known in Exeter as the cathedral 
towers,” for talking Devonshire when in 
Devonshire. Even the Florentines he does 
not quite forgive with their Ilasa for “ Casa ” 
and hapitale for “ capitale,” and the like. 

It is impossible, and it would be out of 
place, to give more than a passing allusion to 
the many friendships and acquaintances which 
Mr. Trollope has formed in the course of his 
long life. Figures flit across the stage and are 
gone, and Mr. Trollope stands by and chronicles 
them. In this way we catch a glimpse of 
Dickens, of Landor, of Prince Mettemich, of 
Garibaldi, of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, of 
George Eliot and G. H. Lewes, of Tennyson, 
and of Mary Mitford. We are told a good deal 
about Lady Bulwer, better known to the 
present generation as Rosioa, Lady Lytton; 
and something about Julius and Mime. Mohl. 
Yet these friendships and acquaintances have 
been, we cannot but see, the most important 
factors in Mr. Trollope’s life. The question, 
as he says, is not what one has done, but 
what one has become; and for that reason 
these pages are worth all the Bebbos, La 
Beatas, and Histories of Florence wherewith 
he once delighted the world. Not books 


but men. We shall remember the altered 
tempora et mores when “liveried footman 
snuffed the candles” in Keppel Street, 
and “ when ‘ Evangelicalism ’ and ‘ Low 
Churchism’ were a note of vulgarity”; but 
Mr. Trollope has served us and himself best 
when he preserves for us the delightful, racy 
stories of his youth and the youth of the 
century, and when he gives us glimpses 
of those loved or worshipped faces which 
vanished before our time. To do the one he 
must, of course, have done the other, and 
hence the success of his written remem¬ 
brances. From what we read in these two 
volumes, we gather that we may yet expect 
another in the fulness of time; and there is 
certainly room for it. Mr. Trollope pro- 
vokingly draws the curtain where we would 
not inquisitively, I hope, pry; and he has 
moreover given us muoh which perforce is 
here, but only to the exclusion of what 
many of us would prefer. Mr. Trollope 
will forgive our correcting him on one point. 
Miss Fanny Bent, whom he used to visit half 
a century ago, lived not at Hoopem Bowers 
but Lower Hoopem; and our informant tells 
us that “ she was the most untidy old woman 
who ever lived, and she carried a huge green 
umbrella with brass fittings.” 

Upon how many biographies these two vol¬ 
umes bear will very readily be seen. Mr. 
Trollope is another of that extraordinary group 
of men who were all bom about 1810 ; and, 
though differing from them in many respects 
(Mr. Trollope does not accuse himself of 
writing one line of poetry in his life, and 
in the course of seventy-seven years he 
has only once—“ and that for the fun of the 
thing”—been at an election), his auto¬ 
biography will be extremely valuable for 
those who are yet to come. Ajod so we 
leave Mr. Trollope’s volumes, hoping that he 
will yet give us more, and—in the words of 
his own favourite author, “ that jolly fellow, 
fine gentleman, and true philosopher, Horace ” 

—serus in coelum redeat, diuque laetus intersit 
populo. 

Chabi.es Saylk. 


Venetian Studies. By Horatio F. Brown. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

To proclaim the excellences of this fascinating 
book must indeed prove a grateful task for 
any critic. Mr. Brown’s previous volume, 
Life on the Lagoons, buoyant, bright, pic¬ 
turesque as it was, at once established his 
right to the position of an authority upon 
Venice and matters Venetian. This new col¬ 
lection of studies, where he goes deeper, 
covers wider ground, touches graver themes, 
will certainly but strengthen that position. 
Not only have long residence and continuous 
study in Venice fitted him in a particular 
degree for his task. These, indeed, gave him 
the first and best advantage of special know¬ 
ledge ; yet that was but as the colour upon 
his palette. Without a fine faculty for 
analysis and luminous exposition, without the 
real historic sense or the oharm of a style 
marked by much grace and strength, he could 
not have given us this sound and true piece 
of work. That, without any touch of 
flattery, is what we may call Venetian Studies. 
It adds to history: it adds to literature. 
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Of these eleven essays the first shows the 
rise to pre-eminence of the lagoon city of 
Rialto, the modern Venice, bailt on the ruins 
of rival townlets, Heraolea and Malamocoo, 
as the seal of their reconciliation, and as the 
enduring monument of Pepin’s ill-starred 
assault and defeat. It was then, after the 
Franks’ repulse, that Venice broke with the 
empire of the West, asserted her individuality, 
came out from her ordeal an independent 
state. It was then that she attained homo¬ 
geneity, that the unity and fusion of her rival 
elements was wrought, and her people became 
one with the place of their abode. 

"Venetian men and Venetian lagoons had 
made and saved the state. The spirit of the 
waters, free, vigorous, and pungent, had passed, 
in that stem moment of struggle, into the 
being of the men who dwelt upon them ; now 
the men were about to impose something of 
their spirit, too, and built that incomparably 
lovely city of the sea. Venice, in this union 
of the people and the place, declared the 
nature of her personality; a personality so 
infinitely various, so rich, so pliant, and so 
free, that to this day she wakens, and in a mea¬ 
sure satisfies, a passion such as we feel for some 
life deeply beloved.” 

The island of Bialto, as the surest rallying- 
point, a citadel and asylum in the hour of 
peril, was, therefore, in the year 803 chosen 
as capital; and here the government had its 
seat, with the Doge Angelo Participazio at its 
head. 

Bajamonte Tiepolo forms the subject of the 
second study, in which are presented to us 
the oauses, climax, and failure of his famous 
conspiracy. With Tiepolo’s collapse, the old 
nobility which had fought an unequal fight 
for predominance in the state died, broken 
up, crushed out by the tyranny of the new 
aristocracy. Tiepolo, as the writer justly 
asserts, was no merely factious rebel and 
traitor. He raised a great question, he cham¬ 
pioned a just cause. But he had neither the 
finesse nor the force to make it a triumphant 
one- The year of his defeat and banishment, 
1310, as marked on the little marble slab in 
the Campo Sant’ Agostino, saw the creation 
of the terrible Council of Ten as the iron 
power destined to rule Venice. In the month 
of cherries, as a popular rhyme tells us, 

" Del mille tresento e diese, 

A mezzo el meaedelle ceriese, 

Bagiamocte passu el ponte [the Rialto] 

E per esso fu fatto el consegio di diese.” 

Limited first to a few days, its tenure of 
office was later prolonged from two months to 
five years. On July 20, 1335, it was pro¬ 
claimed permanent, and, as Mr. Brown points 
out, “ became the lord, the Signore, the tyrant 
of Venice; more terrible than any personal 
despot, because impalpable, impervious to the 
dagger of the assassin.” ThiB is what the 
Tiepoline conspiracy had given Venice—the 
very essence of tyranny, a rod of iron, and 
yet a preservative force which determined the 
internal aspect of the state for the rest of its 
existence. 

To these two remarkable essays, others on 
the Carraresi and on Carmagnola succeed. The 
former as ambitious, restless tyrants, and the 
latter as a mercenary condottiere, both played 
fast and loose with Venice; and both received 
fearful retribution at her hands. Venice 
never forgave. She would wait, she would 
temporise; but, when the moment was ripe 


for her revenge, she would coldly strike. 
Carmagnola’s story is a good illustration of 
this, type as he was of the intriguing soldier 
of fortune, double-faced, half-hearted, who 
played a perilous game and lost it. 

No more accurate and exhaustive account 
of the state archives of Venice than that pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Brown has, we believe, ever 
been offered to Englishmen. It appeared 
originally in the Quarterly Review ; and the 
author has done well to reprint it here, as 
the fifth essay of the series. Another ex¬ 
cellent paper is the one on Cardinal Contarini 
and bis friend Reginald Foie, "the gentle 
cardinal,” the spirito angelieo, wherein is 
shown the pleasant intimacy of two fine spirits 
who neither of them found terrestrial quiet or 
content, yet who, when together in Italy, 
enjoyed an interval of most delightful calm. 
To pass lightly over the exciting story which 
Mr. Brown rehearses of Marcautonio Bra- 
gadin, the alchemist, will surely be less easy 
for readers than to miss the pages he devotes 
to Caterina Comaro, Queen of Cyprus. For 
in these last the writer’s excellences of style 
are less apparent; and there are touches here 
and there not quite in the right key. But a 
most valuable and impressive chapter is the 
one on " Cromwell and the Venetian Re¬ 
public,” where we see how eagerly Venioe 
sought to have England on her side against 
the Turk. 

And to put a fitting close to his book the 
writer appends his delightful paper on " The 
Venioe of To-day,” a piece of poetry in prose, 
that, when it appeared in the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine, Miss Montalba’s charming 
sketches richly served to embellish. It ap¬ 
peals to Venice lovers, not to Laodiceans, not 
to those who term the Sea Queen " a fetid, 
foreign city, full of dirt and mosquitoes,” but 
rather to such as look upon her as 

" the enticing house of true serenity.” 

One questioning phrase for the printer and 
one for the author shall escape us before we 
end this brief notice. Why has the former regu¬ 
larly, systematically, printed “ Qui stiniano ” 
for “ G««tiniano ” (p. 62); " Gaidici ” for 
"Gtndici” (p. 61); “Gwidecca” for “Gi«- 
decca” (twice on the same page, 276); and so on, 
wherever the syllable “ gin ” occurs ? There 
are misprints, too, in the footnotes to the 
Comaro essay which should be set right when 
the volume is in its next edition. Our ques¬ 
tion for the author is this. Why has be kept 
out any example, any illustration of Venetian 
art from his book ? Will he not follow up 
these studies by another set, in which some 
one of Venice’s immortal painters or musicians 
shall receive particular regard ? We sincerely 
hope it. And, impatient for its sequel, we 
recommend his present volume to book-lovers 
as to book-makers. It will surely contain 
much useful matter for the indefatigable 
author of Madonna Mary, who, as the prints 
tell us, will soon give her public a skilful 
compilation to be called The Makers of Venice. 

Finer E. Finkerton. 


Life and Labour; or, Characteristics of Men 
of Industry, Culture, and Genius. By 
Samuel Smiles. (John Murray.) 

As years roll on the author’s store of apt 
illustrations becomes ampler, while, in the 
case of Br. Smiles, his skill in dealing with 


them shows no signs of failure. Life and Labour 
is a companion volume to Self-Help and 
Character, and its publication at this season 
will be regarded as opportune by those who 
have the troublesome task of selecting prize- 
books. No more suitable volume could be 
found to bear the inscription Labor is pros¬ 
mium. 

Ferhaps the first chapter is the least in¬ 
teresting, or, at any rate, the least happily 
entitled. These are certainly not days when 
it is necessary to prove that work is not 
ignoble so long as it is honest. This is admitted 
on all hands. And what the “ gentleman ” 
by birth is constantly seeking is the chance 
of employment, and not the terrible alterna¬ 
tive of idleness. No fear of trade being a 
disgrace keeps him out of the commercial 
world. We wish we could add that his b rth 
always keeps him from bringing a disgrace 
upon trade. It may, however, be necessary 
to point out to the successful tradesman that 
success does not, as a matter of course, m ike 
him a gentleman; and that courtesy, con¬ 
sideration, and charity are graces that may be 
acquired as well as inherited. 

In the aristocracy of labour the brain¬ 
workers rank highest; and Dr. Smiles is, of 
course, quite right in including among such 
those whose thoughts have found expression 
through the brush or chisel. The passion 
for work seems to be strongest among artists; 
but Scott and Southey are wonderful ex¬ 
amples of literary fecundity; and—if quan¬ 
tity and not quality be the test—even they 
have been surpassed by pamphleteers and 
controversial theologians, whose works have 
happily been forgotten. Frynne is said to 
have written an average of eight quarto pages 
daily from the time he reached manhood to 
the day of his death, and Lope de Vega’s con¬ 
tributions to literature are numerically 
astounding. 

" He himself states that of his dramas about one 
hundred had been composed in as many days. 
During the fifty years of his working life he 
produced upwards of twenty millions of verses 
which are in print, besides twenty-one quarto 
volumes of miscellaneous works.” 

It is well to remember, on the other hand, 
that Bishop Butler spent twenty years upon 
the Analogy of Religion, and Montesquieu 
twenty-five upon his Esprit de Lois. It is of 
less interest to know that Rogers gave four¬ 
teen years of his leisurely life to Italy; and 
that he told Babbage (we hope in more in¬ 
telligible language) " that he had never 
written more than four, or at least six, lines 
of verse in one day in his life.” 

As to the period of life when work is best 
done there is much difference of opinion. In 
most cases great men begin to show their 
greatness soon; and where promptitude, 
vigour, and imagination are demanded, youth 
has the advantage over age. The list of those 
whose genius has been what Dr. Smiles calls 
precocious is a long one, and includes such 
names as Fascal, whose brilliant career ended 
at thirty-nine; Melanchthon, who at twenty- 
one was appointed Frofessor of Greek at 
Wittenberg; Fitt, who at twenty-four was 
Prime Minister; and Newton, whose dis¬ 
covery of the law of gravitation was made at 
twenty-five. But the greatest names in the 
list are, as might be expected, those of men 
of action. Alik e in ancient, mediaeval, and 
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modern times, the most successful commanders 
scored their successes at an early age—Marl¬ 
borough and Yon Moltke being exceptions 
which serve to prove the rule. Not that middle 
life is barren of examples of greatness. 
Goldsmith, as Johnson said, was “ a plant 
that flowered late,” and so also was Swift; 
Priestley, Buff on, and Humboldt did their 
best work in mature years; and it can never be 
forgotten that Milton was fifty-seven when 
he finished his greatest poem. That the 
exercise of one’s natural powers has no tend¬ 
ency to shorten life, but rather to prolong it, 
there is abundant proof. “It is a poor 
wine," said Lord Jeffrey, “ that grows sour 
with age;” and, we may add, the best 
clusters of grapes are often found on the 
oldest vines. 

Dr. Smiles has introduced some very useful 
chapters on “The Literary Ailment: Over 
Brain-work," and how to ensure health amid 
the necessary conditions of toil. He insists 
very strongly upon the superiority of a 
country life. “ City life,” he says, “ is a 
foe to intellectual work. There is too much 
excitement and too little repose." On the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
“Home-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits”; and that contact with|one’s fellow men 
has a tendency to sharpen the intellect and 
correct—what is a fertile source of failure—a 
false estimate of one’s own powers. 

We need scarcely add that Dr. Smiles’s 
book affords plenty of pleasant reading, 
though the introduction of examples in rapid 
succession has rather a bewildering effect on 
the mind, for there seems as much to be said 
for one side of each case aB for the other. 

Chaulbs J. Bobihsoh. 


HEW KOVELS. 

An Old Man's Favour. By the author of 
“ Dr. Edith Komney.” In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Mrs. Sharpe. By the author of “Shadrach.” 
In 3 vols. (Bell.) 

A Prince of the Blood. By James Payn. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Sport of Chance. By William Sharp. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett). 

Ireland's Bream. By Capt. Lyon. In 2 
vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Pine and Palm. By Moncure D. Conway. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Mundreth Man. By Prank B. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Birth-Rights. By Edgar Bay. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

An Old Man's Favour fully sustains the level 
of the author’s previous books, if no great 
advance is visible. There is a fairly good 
plot, with well-accentuated motives; and two 
or three of the characters are drawn with 
some graphic faculty. The main situation is 
that the son of a merchant who has died 
ruined is gifted with musical genius, espe¬ 
cially for the violin, which may easily lead to 
fame and wealth if he can give it free scope, 
as he is strongly urged to do by his instructor, 
Marmaduke Ward, an excitable, enthusiastic, 
and unpractical personage, evidently a favour¬ 
ite with the author. But an uncle, the “ old 


man" of the title-page, offers assistance to 
the family on condition that Wilfrid Leigh 
abandons a musical career for a commercial 
life, to be persevered in for a certain term of 
years, after which he shall be free to choose 
finally between the two courses. The scene 
is laid in Newcastle-on-Tyne; under the name 
of Newminster; and the sketches of business 
life there are vivid and telling. Along with 
the Leigh family another, called Dering, has 
come down in the same crash; and there is a 
good deal of pains spent on the description of 
the mutual relations of husband and wife in 
oonsequence, he being unable to believe that 
he has not forfeited her affection, and she, in 
her turn, being gradually changed from a 
cheerful, genial woman into a morose and 
austere one. One other detail is cleverly 
treated—the grinding effect of constant 
poverty, with the dismal need of keeping up 
appearances in public. There is also a good 
drawing, with just a spice of malice, suggest¬ 
ing a portrait from the life, of the dilettante 
type of amateur, who is made to serve as the 
foil for the more genuine article. The 
dialogue is pretty fluent; and altogether the 
story is readable. 

Mrs. Sharpe is mainly a novel of character, 
the aim being rather to delineate a single 
personality than to work out a plot. The 
portrait in this instance is that of a domineer¬ 
ing, capricious, exacting woman, with some 
good qualities overshadowed by her persistent 
craving for power, and her unscrupulousness 
in getting her way. The figure is drawn with 
a good deal of force and vividness; but a 
reviewer may be pardoned for doubting 
whether the thing was worth doing at all. 

In A Prince of the Blood new ground has 
been broken by Mr. Payn, but scarcely to bis 
own advantage or that of his readers, and he 
has not achieved more than a suecSs dee time, 
if even that. Nor has he been so careful as 
usual in workmanship and accessories, though 
the old deftness shows in the plot and several 
of the incidents. The hero of the book, 
Prince Tarilam, is the heir to the Malayan 
king of a small island in the Indian Ocean, 
and is, in fact, an idealisation of Prince Lee 
Boo, the description of the island, its people, 
and the intercourse between them and the 
crew of a wrecked English vessel having 
been evidently borrowed from Capt. Wilson’s 
account of the wreck of the Antelope in 1783 
on the Pelew Islands, which was published 
from his journals by George Keate. But Mr. 
Payn has passed the reasonable limits of 
artistic freedom in dealing with Tarilam and 
his sister Majuba. They not only learn to 
speak English in an incredibly short space of 
time, and that better than any Frenchman 
has succeeded in speaking it yet, but the 
ideas and diction which come fluently to them 
are such as are entirely incompatible with the 
intellectual level of their race and stage of 
development. The purely European part of 
the story is better managed, but the two 
sections do not join neatly; and though Mr. 
Payn cannot fail to make us read him, he has 
for once shown that we may not always 
praise him. 

The Sport of Chance is a highly sensa¬ 
tional story, with a plot of the kind we used 
to get formerly from Miss Braddon and Mrs. 
Henry Wood. A prologue shows us the 
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rescue of a single survivor from a wreck on 
the Cornish coast. Then we are carried back 
a long time to a scene in Scotland, where a 
merchant’s happy home is suddenly disturbed 
by a cloud coming between husband and wife 
in oonsequence of the advent of a stranger, 
plainly mixed up in some large forgeries upon 
the husband’s firm, and seemingly on such 
terms of secret understanding with the wife 
as to point to her complicity. Soon after she 
disappears along with her baby, hiding henell 
with her old nurse; and the story continue* 
tor several years, busied with her husband’s 
search for her, as he believes her to have sailed 
for Australia with a seducer, and with the 
fortunes of the child she had carried away. 
Where the interest depends wholly on the 
evolution of the plot, as in the present 
instance, it is unfair to disclose it, and it will 
suffice to say that it is a clever one, with some 
single episodes forcibly delineated. But the 
villain of the story is made altogether too 
black. Not only is he thief, forger, and 
murderer (he commits no fewer than three 
homicides in the course of the narrative, 
besides attempting one or two more), but 
there is a malignant love of evil for its own 
sake, when there is nothing to be got by it, 
ascribed to him, which is a little out of draw¬ 
ing, except on just the hypothesis of moral 
insanity whioh is inconsistent with the 
author’s intention. The English is rather 
shaky in places, “irrelative," for instance, 
appearing for “ irrelevant,” and the con¬ 
struction of many sentences being awkward 
and clumsy, if not actually ungrammatical. 

Ireland's Bream is a political and polemical 
novel, forecasting what would happen in 
Ireland if the programme of legislative inde¬ 
pendence were carried out. Capt. Lyon’s 
prophecy is of national impoverishment, 
executive bankruptcy, judicial corruption, 
administrative anarchy, civil war, and general 
collapse. He is so far impartial that he 
represents the instinct of barbarous retalia¬ 
tion as seizing hold of the Unionists as well 
as of the Separatists; and if the latter have 
massacred the garrison of a boycotted country- 
house, the former wreck with dynamite a 
railway bridge in front of a train containing 
the doers A the deed, and destroy them 
totally. The book is written with every 
semblance of conviction upon the author's 
part, and with a directness and vigour which 
make some amends for the visible lack of 
literary experience. 

Pine and Palm is a story of North and South 
in the United States, beginning shortly before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Two young 
men at Harvard, idealised types of Northerner 
and Southerner, quarrel over the slavery 
question, and are about to fight a duel. They 
are prevented from so doing; and are induced 
each to travel into the other’s part of the 
Union, to study the situation at first hand, 
and to learn what can be said in favour of the 
view he has hitherto opposed. As matters 
fall out, both are considerably modified in their 
opinions by their new experiences; and it has 
been, in part, Mr. Conway’s aim to show 
what palliations can fairly be allowed by 
sincere abolitionists for the attitude of the 
slave-holding aristocracy. His two heroes are 
a little too admirable in their several ways—a 
fact of vyhich he is not at all unconscious j but 
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he has chosen his leading incidents carefully, 
and put them together in a workmanlike 
fashion, making a book which is pleasant to 
read, at the same time that it is a real help to 
Englishmen who want to understand some* 
thing more of the true issues of the Civil War 
than the Uncle Tom class of literature can 
singly teach them. 

Tho Hundredth Man is on a rather larger 
scale than that which best suits Mr. Stock- 
ton’s peculiar humour. It is exceedingly 
clever in parts; but the parts of this kind do 
not lie close enough together. The notion of 
the book is that one of its characters has 
a theory that somewhere among every hundred 
men whom we meet, one will stand out 
from all the others by virtue of a more dis¬ 
tinctive personality, and that it is worth 
while looking for and identifying him. In 
this case, the searcher proves to be the desired 
object himself. The best sketches in the 
book, however, are not the characters assigned 
the first places, but Enoch Bullripple, a Down- 
East farmer, and Matilda Stull, a New York 
young lady of remarkably practical gifts. 

Birth-Right» is an exceedingly crude story 
on the theme of “ breaking birth’s invidious 
bar,” by a beginner in literature, who does 
not understand yet that long sermonettes to 
the reader are not legitimate fiotion, and that 
gush is not art. There are possibilities of 
better things perceptible by a kindly eye; 
but achievement has not come yet. And it 
would have been just as well to have named 
the stola, rather than the toga several times 
over, as the distinctive dress of ladies in 
ancient Borne. Bichaxd F. Lira, kdalb. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

We take the liberty of noticing in this place 
the two latest additions to the pretty senes of 
"Clarendon English Classics,’’ which are 
bound in ornamental parchment, with uncut 
edges and gilt tops, and yet are not extrava- 

? ant in price. These are Goldsmith’s Selected 
oema and Johnson’s Rasselas, edited, with 
introduction and notes—the former by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, the latter by Dr. George Birk- 
beck Hill. When we have mentioned these 
names, it is superfluous to add that two fitter 
editors could not be found. Nor will anyone 
suppose that either of them has acquitted him¬ 
self of so congenial a task in a perfunctory 
manner. Each little book oontains, indeed, a 
load of learning worthy of an ancient scholiast, 
whioh Mr. Dobson, at least, bears with the 
lightness of a flower. Of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
also, it should be said that he has been able to 
illustrate the Abyssinian morality with apposite 
quotations from his own edition of Colonel 
Gordon in Central Africa. On one point only 
will we venture to exercise the reviewer’s 
privilege. In his table of Chief Events in the 
life of Samuel Johnson Dr. Hill reoords, 
under the year 1763, “ got to know Boswell ” 
—which, by its curious inversion of thought, 
recalls Elliston’s saying embalmed by Charles 
Lamb. "I like French,” said a friend to 
Ellis ton, " because he is the same natural, easy 
creature on the stage that he is oft” "Just 
my case,” retorted Elliston, “ I am the same 
person off the stage that I am on.” After this 
digression, we cannot conclude without recom¬ 
mending either of these volumes to those in 
search of a present at this season for a good 
boy. No more alluring guide could be 
imagined into the pleasure garden of English 
literature. 


Familiar Wild Birds. By W. Swaysland. 
With coloured plates. (Cassell.) This is the 
*third volume of a series of which the two pre¬ 
ceding ones have already been praised in the 
Academy ; and we are glad to hear that a 
fourth is yet to come. When completed, the 
series must, to some extent, belie its title; for 
it cannot be said that the caperoaillie is 
"familiar,” exoeptin poulterers’ shops, or the 
kite, except in literature. But to cavil thus 
would be to show ingratitude for a most wel¬ 
come gift, which, for its conspicuous merits, 
can only be compared to Lord Walsingham’s 
show-cases of natural groups at South Kensing¬ 
ton. We refer not bo much to the descriptions 
of Mr. Swaysland himself—though these are 
brief and to the point—as to the truly admir¬ 
able coloured plates, all of whioh, in this 
volume, are reproduced from the drawings of 
Mr. A. Thorbum. Besides these plates, there are 
a couple of woodcuts illustrating the life of 
each bird, as well as ooloured representations 
of their eggs of the natural size. 

Run Away from the Dutch ; or, Borneo from 
South to North (Sampson Low), is the attractive 
title of a thrilling tale of Eastern adventure, 
adapted by Mr. A. P. Mendes from Maurioe 
Blok’s translation of the original by Mr. 
Perelaer, late of the Dutch Indian Service. It 
is written quite in the Jules Yerae style, with 
the same obvious intention of combining 
pleasure with instruction, but lacking the 
peculiar fasoination of that brilliant story¬ 
teller. Nevertheless, the interest is well 
sustained from first to last; and a great deal of 
useful information on the physical geography, 
natural history, and inhabitants of Borneo has 
been skilfully woven into the texture of the 
plot. This turns exclusively on the adventures 
of three Europeans and a native, who, growing 
tired of their treatment in the Dutch Service, 
execute a well-concocted scheme to regain their 
freedom, and make their way under incredible 
difficulties from the southern to the north¬ 
western part of the island at that time governed 
by the famous Rajah Brooke, of Sar&wak. The 
characters of the Europeans—a Belgian and two 
Swiss—are consistent enough; but Johannes, 
the native, is an absurd prig, who is endowed 
with lofty European conceptions about man 
and the universe, and who refers in the follow¬ 
ing style to the reported tailed tribes of the 
interior: 

"Yet it is a positive fact, whioh many savants 
have accepted, that here in Borneo tribes do exist 
rejoidngin the luxury of a tail. According to 
them, this tail is nothing but a small, motionless 
elongation of the spinal oolumn,'’ &c. 

Uamadoe, the Dyak belle, who captivates 
Wienersdorf, the Swiss, and is ultimately 
converted by him into a “ grande dame de par 
le monde,”is a still morepropoaterous impersona¬ 
tion—a “proud child of nature,” with “aheart 
and a character of the noblest mould,” and so 
forth. Still, the book will, no doubt, be eagerly 
devoured by young folks possessing the 
insatiable taste for “ blug, blug,” characteristic 
of Helen's Babies. Repulsive scenes of horror 
follow in rapid succession, and passages such 
as the following are of far too frequent occur¬ 
rence : 

"Human bodies, completely flattened out, were 
seen buried in the deep and hard ruts made by the 
rolling blocks of stone. Here a fractured skull, 
there a ripped chest or gaping abdomen, farther 
on dissevered hands and feet—everywhere blood.” 
There are several good illustrations; and the 
translation is generally free from suoh solecisms 
as " at the side of,” in the sense of " oompared 
with,” occurring at p. 238. 

Perils in the Transvaal and Zululand, by the 
Rev. H. C. Adams (Griffith, Farran & Co.), is 
as suooessful an attempt as we have read to 
reproduce for the delectation of boys the more 


I sensational incidents in the Zulu and Transvaal 
wars, with the battles of Isandhlwana, Rorke's 
Drift and Majuba Hill. The leading characters 
in it are mainly young Englishmen of the ordi¬ 
nary proud and vigorous type, the chief of whom 
are named Hardy and Rivers; but there is also 
a not less proud and vigorous Dutohman, 
Yander Heyden by name, who hates English¬ 
men as a rule, but can also fight bravely by 
their side. His sister is an admirable study— 
though not, perhaps, for boys in their teens; 
and there is a revengeful enemy in the book, one 
Cargill alias Bos took, who is as desperate as 
Balfour of Burleigh, but not quite so religious. 
By way of relief, too, we have adventures with 
lions and pythons, and what not. Altogether 
Perils in the Transvaal deserves very high praise 
indeed. 

A Son of the Morning. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) This is a strong story 
in every way, but particularly from the ethioal 
standpoint, the strength being embodied in 
Doctor Lansdowne, the good genius of Edgar 
Halliford, the rather susceptible and impulsive 
hero of the story, who is not much of “ a son 
of the morning ” to begin with, although he 
improves under good tuition towards the end. 
Irene, the heroine, is ever so much better than 
the hero, who only oomes to deserve that name 
when he is contrasted with the still weaker 
Neal Everstone, who was her first fiaruct. Edgar 
Halliford has also a first-love affair, which very 
nearly drives him mad; and Miss Doudney 
makes a skilful use of the “ lost love ” of Edgar, 
in her widowed condition, to awaken in the 
breast of Irene a healthy jealousy. Literature 
and art have both a Blight place in the evolu¬ 
tion of such plot as A Son of the Morning can 
be said to possess; but, on the whole, they 
might well have been dispensed with, except 
in a very pretty frontispiece, which is the one 
illustration in tins book. Dootor Lansdowne, 
however, who is capable of infusing his own 
strength of will into his friends and patients, 
could not have been dispensed with. He is, 
indeed, one of the best of Miss Doudney’s 
characters. 

Sir Walter's Ward: a Tale of the Crusades. 
By Willia m Everard. (Blaolrie.) This book 
will prove a very acceptable present either to 
boys or girls. Both alike will take an interest 
in the career of Dods, in spite of his unheroic 
name, and follow him through his numerous 
and exciting adventures. These lead him to 
the East, from whence he returns to Germany 
to regain possession of the home from whioh a 
wicked uncle had ousted him. The illustra¬ 
tions are excellent, and we must add a word 
of praise for the print and binding. 

On the Banks of the Ouse. By Emma Mar¬ 
shall. (Seeley.) This is a story of life in 
Olney a hundred years ago. We thought on 
opening the volume that the author had been 
happy in the ohoioe of a subject, and on closing 
it we may sav she has been no less happy in its 
treatment. Not that we altogether sympathise 
with her in her views of Cowper, and still less 
of the Rev. John Newton; but the references to 
both poet and preacher give an air of healthy 
realism to the story. In these days when so 
much of our fiotion is marred by frivolity and 
cynicism, it is refreshing to read so earnest a 
book as this. The style too, is simple and dear. 
It is religious in its tone, but neither narrow 
nor sectarian, as is shown by the following 
passage (p. 274): 

“ Even in the great gift of the Beloved Bon, such 
men women can only see the satisfaction of 
wrathful indignation by sacrifice rather than the 
gift of love ir -ely given by the sinless One in 
obedience to the Will which he came to do.” 

The illustrations give a -distinct charm to the 
volume, and we cannot but compliment the 
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publishers on the maimer in which they have 
turned out Miss Marshall’s last work. 

John o' London: a Story of the Days of 
Roger Bacon. By Somerville Gibney. (Ward 
& Downey.) The days of Roger Bacon are 
about as shadowy as those of King Arthur, and 
his doings and discoveries belong rather to the 
realm or romance than to that of science. 
These, however, are no obstacles to the story¬ 
teller, who has really constructed out of his 
materials a book which boys will enjoy. 
Whether Adam de Gordon be either in name 
or in other respects quite in harmony with 
the era of Henry III. must be left to the 
antiquary to determine. His adventures in 
company with the hero, who bears the un¬ 
assailable name of John, are sufficiently amusing 
and, in a minor degree, may be even termed 
instructive. The authors oourage in the selec¬ 
tion of a subject deserves recognition, and we 
do not doubt that it will be widely given. 

By Order of Queen Maude: a Story of Home 
Life. By Louisa A. Crow. (Blackie.) The 
monarch, who ruled the schoolroom in some¬ 
what autocratic fashion, learnt by her failures 
how to rule herself; and, as her love of setting 
her brothers and sisters right had in it no small 
admixture of genuine affection, her majesty in 
the end gained a rightful supremacy in the 
kingdom of home. The tale is brightly and 
cleverly told, and forms one of the best 
children’s books which the season has pro¬ 
duced. 

Crou Corners. By Anna B. Warner. (Nis- 
bet.) This is. an American story with a strong 
religious bias, but Eunice is a character who 
will find favour with many young English 
readers. Her visits to the ladies at the Cross 
Corners Cottage are entertaining, and the Trans¬ 
atlantic flavour imparts some piquancy to the 
conversations. The illustrations are inartistic, 
though the treatment of the rearing horse gives 
some evidence of skill. 

Equal to the Occasion . By Edward Garrett. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
Mr. Garrett has done better work than this. 
The story is dull and commonplaoe, and so are 
the chief actors in it. Chrissy follows the usual 
type of conscientious daughters, whose good¬ 
ness would be more attractive if it were less 
perfect. The book is well got-up and, of 
course, is thoroughly unexceptionable. 

The Story of John Marleck, by Emma 
Marshall (Nisbet), recounts not the musical 
but the reforming career of this well-known 
English composer. Dealing with the sufferings 
of the band of martyrs of whom Marleck was 
the chief, the story is rather painful; but the 
historical environment seems to be reproduced 
with considerable accuracy. 

Armour Clad. By G. P. Dyer. (8haw.) This is a 
well-meant but not particularly successful 
story of the trials of Arthur Brandon, who 
commences life as one of W. H. Smith & Son’s 
newsboys. The book is written in a strain of 
religious gush which is too unnatural to be 
pleasing. The author does not seem aware that 
a strong sense of religious duty in boys is 
mostly combined with reticence and emotional 
restraint. 

Two of Them: a Story for Boys. By the 
author of “Mike and his Brother Ben.” 
(S.P.CJ.K.) The conception of this little tale 
is good, but it is not told with either vigour 
or completeness, and is not particularly suited 
for the young. The author opens his story 
with some care and minuteness; but, seeming 
suddenly to doubt whether the narrative is 
interesting, hurries over several years in the 
hopes of finding something exciting, and 
failing in this concludes abruptly. The binding 
and illustrations are unusually good. 


A Minor Chord, by Niall Heme (8.P.C.K.), 
is in outline an affecting story, though hardly 
narrated with sufficient simplicity and direct¬ 
ness. Old John Duniseith with his quaint 
oracular sayings, conveyed in the broadest 
Doric, is a decidedly amusing personage. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are to have a new edition of Chaucer. 
The editors will be Dr. F. J. Fumivall, the 
founder and chief worker of the Chaucer Society 
for the last twenty years; and Mr. A. W. Pol¬ 
lard, of the British Museum, editor of the two 
volumes of Selections from the Canterbury Tales 
in the “Parchment Library.” Only the poet’s 
genuine works will be given; and the exclusion 
of the many spurious poems included in 
former editions will make room for the in¬ 
clusion of his prose works. The edition will be 
in six volumes, octavo; and then the text, with 
shortened forewords, will be issued in a Globe 
edition. Messrs Macmillan will be the pub¬ 
lishers. The volumes will be also indudea in 
the issues of the Chaucer Society to its members, 
inasmuch as their subscriptions have furnished 
the material on which the edition will be based. 
So far as possible, the best MS. of each work 
will be taken as the basis of its text, and not 
altered, save where it is plainly wrong. And 
though, if the MS. be Shirley’s, his known 
personal peculiarities—like that of his retaining 
the Anglo-Saxon eo tor e —will be changed, the 
spelling will not be normalised or otherwise 
made uniform. The notes will not be over¬ 
loaded with all the various readings of all the 
MSS.; but only those held important will be 
given, students being ref erred to Dr. Fumivall’s 
“Parallel Texts” in the Chaucer Society for 
the reet, whioh are so often plainly mistakes or 
later unauthorised changes. 

De. Charles Macxay has now finished his 
Dictionary of Lowland Scotch, with explanations 
and etymological derivations. _ The work is not 
only a glossary of the more important words, 
but also a storehouse of anecdote and poetic 
illustration, while the historical and literary 
development of the language is dealt with in 
an introductory chapter. The first edition, to 
be published by private subscription, will be 
printed on Whatman paper, and limited to 125 
copies, numbered and signed by the author. 

Me. Arnold Foestee has been engaged in 
the preparation of a new work uniform with 
the Citizen Reader. It will be entitled The 
Laws of Everyday Life, and is intended as a 
reader for the upper standards of elementary 
schools and for use in night schools. A revised 
edition is now printing of the Citizen Reader, 
for which a number of new illustrations have 
been prepared. This work has attained a cir¬ 
culation of upwards of 50,000 copies in less 
than two years. 

We understand that the Autotype facsimile 
of the Black Book of Carmarthen is now 
ready for the binders. The work, which is 
limited to 250 copies, forms Vol. II. of the 
Series of Welsh Texts, and will be issued to 
subscribers only by Mr. J. G. Evans, 7, 
Clarendon Villas, Oxford. 

The new work by Prof. Roberts, of St. 
Andrews, entitled Greek, the Language of Christ 
and His Apostles, is now nearly ready. It will 
be published by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Messes. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
announce that, by special arrangement with 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, they will publish next 
year a translation of his Neuer Commentar iiber 
die Genesis, which was reviewed in the last 
number of the Academy. 

We learn from the Pioneer that Lala Kashi 
Nath Khattri has undertaken to produce a 
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translation of Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies 
for the Aryan Patriotic Association of Sirsa. 
The committee of the Rohilkhund Patriotic 
Association, represented by Pundit Ganesh 
Pro sad Chouba, late Chief Justice of Kashmir, 
have offered an honorarium of £25 to the trans¬ 
lator, that sum having been subscribed by 
several native gentlemen of the district. 

A translation of Herr Karl Emil Fransos’s 
well-known novel Bin Kampf urns Rechl will be 

S ublished immediately, in one volume, by 
[essrs. James Clarke & Co., with a preface by 
Dr. George Macdonald. The translation has 
been made by Miss Julie Sutter. 

Half-Hours with the Early Fathers is the 
title of a new volume by the Rev. C. H. 
Leonard, of Bristol, which will be issued by 
Mr. Elliot Stock almost immediately. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately a novel, in 3 volumes, by Philip 
Gaskell, entitled A Lion among the Ladies. 

Me. Spencer Blackett will publish early in 
December the second year's issue of The Play¬ 
goer’s Pocket-Book, considerably enlarged and 
improved, and illustrated with upwards of 
seventy portraits and sketches of scenes and 
characters from all the plays of the year. 

Tinsleys's Christmas Annual, entitled Stars 
and Spangles, written by Miss Lily Tinsley, 
will be issued immediately. 

An important contribution to the history 
of playing-cards was made by Mr. George 
Clulow in a paper read before the Sette of Odd 
Volumes at Willis’s Rooms on Friday last, 
December 2. In particular, it disposed of some 
of the popularly received notions as to their 
origin ana chronology. A large collection of 
examples from Mr. Clulow’s remarkable collec¬ 
tion of playing-cards was exhibited during the 
evening. 

In the second number of the Annals of 
Botany, just published by the Clarendon 
Press, Prof. Bayley Balfour makes a timely 
protest against the current mistake where¬ 
by the “ooco-nut,” the fruit of the coco- 
palm, is erroneously spelt “cocoa,” and thus 
confounded with the produce of the Theo- 
broma cacao of tropical America. He shows, 
from quotations supplied by Dr. Murray, that 
“coco” is the original and proper name, and 
was always used by the early writers; and 
that the spelling “ cocoa ” appears to have 
originated with the [erroneous notion of Dr. 
Johnson that cocoa and chocolate were made 
out of coco-nuts, which caused him to confound 
the two words in his Dictionary under the 
spelling “cocoa,” although he afterwards re¬ 
jected nis own lexicographical authority and 
correctly used “coco,” plural “ cocoes,” in his 
Life of Drake. But his erroneous precept was 
more powerful than his correction m practice; 
and, though botanists long stuck to “ooco- 
nut,” the uninformed vox populi went in for 
“oocoa-nut.” Prof. Balfour calls upon 
botanists to unite in putting an end to the 
blunder, and to use the correct spelling “ coco,” 
as the Laureate has done in “ Enoch Arden ” : 

“ The slender oooo’s drooping crown of plumee.” 
and as “careful writers” and “those who 
know,” actually do. 

We regret to record the sudden death of that 
charming writer. Miss Margaret Veley, which 
took plaoe at West Kensington on December 7. 
Her first novel to attract attention was “ For 
Perdval,” which appeared in the Comhill 
during 1877; and her last work, we believe, 
was “ A Garden of Memories ” in the English 
Illustrated Magazine last year, since republished 
with two other stories in volume form. All her 
work was marked by freshness of sentiment 
and delicacy of expression. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mb. fiiTABT.Tre Villirrs Stanford has been 
elected professor of music at Cambridge, in 
succession to the late Sir George Macfarren. 

Mr] Thomas William Allen, of Queen’s 
College—to whom the Academy is indebted 
for several contributions on Greek palaeography 
—has been elected to the Craven fellowship at 
Oxford. Since the reconstitution of the Craven 
trust, the fellowship has become not a mere 
prize, bnt an endowment for research, after the 
pattern of the Badcliffe travelling fellowships 
in physical science, which have yielded such 
good results. The value is £200 for two years ; 
and the holder is required to spend eight months 
of each year in study abroad. 

The Graven fellow of last year, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, of Magdalen—the first on the new 
system—has recently submitted a report of his 
work. After spending some time at the British 
School of Athens, he visited Salonioa to copy 
inscriptions, and then accompanied Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay on an archaeological journey through 
Asia Minor. He has since been working in the 
museums of Constantinople, Vienna, and Berlin. 
The special subject that he has chosen for study 
is the history of Alexander’s empire. 

We regret to record the death of the Bev. 
Coutts Trotter, fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, for 
many years tutor and lecturer in physics, and at 
the time of his death vioe-master of the college. 
But his name will be held in remembrance still 
more for his services to the university at large. 
Since 1874 he has been a member of the council 
of the senate; and to his reforming zeal and 
administrative capacity is largely due the 
marked sucoess of recent changes in the 
academical system—notably the increased study 
of the physical sciences. 

Mb. George Simms, of Broad Street—whose 
name is well known to many generations of 
Oxford men—will read a paper at an early 
meeting of the Architectural and Historical 
Society upon “ The Defences of the City during 
the Civil War.” He claims to have found 
abundant remains of the earthworks thrown up 
not only by the defenders bnt also by the 
Parliamentary army. Inter alia, he maintains 
that the ruins at Godstow date from this time. 

The following is the text of the address from 
Oxford to Prof. Mommsen: 

• Viro doctiasimo Theodore Mommseno natalida 
eeptuagerima gratulantur alumni Oxonienses lxii., 
die xxx. mensia Novembria mdcoclxxxvh. Nomina 
qui tubscripsimus, Academlae Oxonienais graduati, 
Theodore Mommseno septa agesimum natal em 
adepto pie et laeto animo gratulamur, ingentem 
tuam laudem, quam de antiquorum litteris tarn 
praeclare meritns es, tea tan tea, alcut id nunc 
onivereitatia doctorum comprobavit aseenaio. 
Patere te nos quod confirmamus edoceri, nuaquam 
ilia merits neque ab ullis major;/ aeatimari quam 
inter nos aeetimantur, quos ut vivendo diu adjures 
institutions tua et exemplo aperamus et precamur.” 

The Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1886-87 have been published in 
pamphlet form by the Clarendon Press. The 
papers, in accordance with a fundamental rule 
of the society, deal solely with Greek and Latin. 
Prof. Nettleehip writes on the recent theories 
of Seller and Ha vet about the Saturnian verse, 
himself maintaining the old view that the basis 
of the metre is quantitative, though modified 
by the influence of Oxford. The most important 
historical papers are those by Mr. Pelham, on 
'•The Provincial Organisation of Gaul and 
Spain”; and by Mr. Maoan, on "The Signifi¬ 
cance of the Lot in Ancient Athens ” and on 
“The Political Constitution of Coreyra in 
433 b.c.” Mr. Prickard contributes notes on 
Horace, Epistle, II. 2; Mr. B. L. Clarke on 
Vergil, Eclogues, I. and IX; Mr. J. Cook Wilson 
on some passages in Plato’s Republic and Aris- 
to'le’s Ethics ; and Mr. Haigh on a passage in 
Isaeus. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AN APRIL DAY. 

Brsbzss strongly rushing when the noith-west 
stirs, 

Prophesying summer to the shaken firs; 

Blowing brows of forest, when soft airs are free, 
Crowned with heavenly spaces of the shining sea; 
Buds and breaking blossoms that sunny April 
yields, 

Ferns and fairy grasses, the children of the fields; 
In the fragrant hedges hollow brambled gloom, 
Pure primroses paling into perfect bloom; 

Bound the elm’s rough stature climbing bright 
and high. 

Ivy-fringes trembling against a golden sky; 

Woods and windy ridges darkening in the glow, 
The rosy sunset bathing all the vale below; 

Violet-banks forsaken in the fading light, 

Starry sadness filling the quiet eyes of night; 

Dew on all things drooping for the summer rains, 
Dewy daisies folding in the lonely lanes. 

B. L. Binyon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Perhaps the very best thing in an excep¬ 
tionally good number of Macmillan is Miss 
Probyn’s little poem headed “ Uncertainties,” 
though we see no great felicity in the choioe of 
the title. Next to this what most takes our fancy 
is Mr. Augustine Birrell’s sparkling paper on 
“ Authors m Court.” Mrs. Oliphant, writing of 
the author of “ John Halifax,’’ and Mr. Henry 
James, writing of Emerson, will be sure to 
attract many readers; and the articles will not 
disappoint expectation. The recently published 
life of “Ferguson the Plotter” is very ably 
reviewed, the writer’s conclusion being that the 
attempt to reverse the judgment of history on 
this notorious intriguer has signally failed, 
though the great interest of the book is fully 
acknowledged. An anonymous paper on 
“ Social Oxford” is well worth reading, and 
Mr. H. S. Salt writes not uninterestingly on 
“Moultrie’s Poems.” The number contains 
the opening chapters of a novel by Mr. W. E. 
Norris, entitled “Chris,” whioh seems to 
promise well. 

Blackwood has nothing very noteworthy this 
month, exoept the first instalment of M. 
Charles Yriarfe’s paper on “ The life of Caesar 
Borgia,” as illustrated by recently discovered 
documents. The Marquis of Lome’s Maltese 
ghost story looks at first like a genuine personal 
experience, but before the reader comes to the 
end he discovers it to be a feeble imitation of 
Poe. The articles on “Hannah More,” 
“ Literary Voluptuaries,” “ Babbits in Austra¬ 
lia,” ana “The Academical Oarsman,” are 
readable, but not of striking merit. On the 
political articles it is not our custom to remark ; 
but we should like to know whether the refer¬ 
ence to “a case of undistributed muddle" on 
p. 864 is a bad joke of the writer's, or a very 
good joke on the part of the oompositor. 

In the Expositor tor December Prof. Westcott 
concludes his attractive essays on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, and Prof. 
Cheyne begins a rapid survey of that of the 
Book of Isaiah; Prof. Findlay discusses the 
reference to Titus in GaL ii. 1-5; Dr. Dods 
sketches Malaohi and his times; and Prof. 
Salmond gives a very useful account of recent 
foreign literature on the New Testament. 

Mr. G. Laurence Gomme has made the 
subject of Open Air Assemblies peculiarly his 
own. His paper in the December number of 
the Antiquary is little more than a collection of 
new material; but it is a gathering made by 
one who knows what to reject as well as what 
to preserve. Vestiges of the old open air 
courts remain in so many widely separated 
places that it must now be obvious to every¬ 


one that they are really survivals from a 
very remote period, not, as some have 
imagined, customs due to merely local influ¬ 
ences. A strange rite, it seems, is, or was, 
reoently performed at Thornton, near Sher- 
boume, Dorsetshire. The tenants of the manor 
are accustomed on a certain day to go before 
twelve o’clock at noon to a oertain tombstone 
in the ohurohyard and deposit in a hole 
therein the sum of five shillings. This is held 
to bar the lord of the manor from taking tithe 
of hay during the year. It would be interest¬ 
ing if this custom could be explained. The 
tithes were, of course, at one time due to the 
Church, and we apprehend the five shillings 
was originally a voluntary offering made in 
lieu thereof. Mr. P. Hampson Ditchfleld com¬ 
municates an amusing paper on “Hawking,” 
which, however, does not, so far as we can see, 
contain new knowledge. Sir J. H. Bamsay 
concludes his notices of the aooounts of King 
Edward IV. The labour of working them out 
must have been very great. These papers will 
be invaluable to anyone writing a history of 
English finance. 


BOHN’S SHILLING LIBRARY OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 

Forty-one years ago Mr. Bohn commenced 
that series of books whioh, in the opinion of 
Emerson, “have done for literature what rail¬ 
roads have done for internal intercourse.” The 
continued favour in which the libraries are 
still held is attested by the fact that they have 
been increased year by year, until they now 
number 700 volumes, and have had a sale from 
the commencement of about 4,000,000 volumes. 
The proprietors, however, feel that a time has 
come at which they may make the more im¬ 
portant works of standard literature accessible 
to a still larger section of the public ; and with 
this object they purpose publishing, under the 
above title, a series of smaller and cheaper 
volumes, each complete so far as it goes, com¬ 
prising select works' of English and foreign 
literature. The text will in aU cases be printed 
without abridgment; and where introductions, 
biographical notices, and notes are likely to be 
of use to the student, they will be given. The 
volumes, well printed and on good paper, will 
be issued at Is. in paper covers, and Is. 6d. in 
doth. 

On January 1 will be published (1) Bacon’s 
Essays, with introduction and notes; (2) 
Lessing’s Laokoon, Beasley’s translation, re¬ 
vised, with introduction, notes, and synot >sis of 
contents; (3) Dante’s Inferno, translated^ with 
notes, by the Bev. H. F. Cary. These will be 
followed, at intervals of a fortnight, by Goethe’s 
Faust, Part I., translated, with introduction, 
by Anna Swanwick; The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Goldsmith's Plays, Plato’s Apology, HaufFs 
Caravan, Molidre’s Plays, Helps’s Life of the 
late Thomas Brassey, Stewart’s Life of the Duke 
of Wellington, &c., &c. 


THE KAMA 8HASTRA SOCIETY. 

Sir Bichard F. Burton has just issued to 
his subscribers the third volume of his “ Sup¬ 
plemental Nights,” the printing of which was 
delayed through his illness during the early part 
of the year. We are glad, however, to say that 
the latest reports of his health are much better. 
Among his reoent visitors at Trieste was Dr. 
Schliemann, who has now begun archaeological 
explorations in the island of Oythera. Sir 
Bichard himself intends to pass the winter at 
Fiume, where the climate is less trying than at 
Trieste. He hopes to come to England in 
May, bringing with him the MS. of the fifth 
and last volume of the ‘‘ Supplemental Nights. ’ ’ 
The fourth volume is already in the hands of 
the printers to the Kama Shastra Society. 
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This third volume of the “Supplemental 
Nights’’ was originally intended to be the 
fourth; but the order has been altered on 
aeoount of the difficulties which Sir Riohard ex¬ 
perienced in transcribing the Wortley Montague 
MS. in the Bodleian, as narrated by himself in 
the Academy of November 13, 1888. Students, 
however, will not regret the change, in con¬ 
sideration of their delight at here finding for 
the first time the true Oriental version of 
* ‘ Aladdin,” which has hitherto only been known 
through Qalland’s French. As Sir Bichard 
announced in the Academy of January 22, 
1887, an Arabic original of “ Aladdin ” and some 
other tales was quite recently purchased for 
the Bibliothdqne Nationale by M. Hermann 
Zotenberg, who will shortly publish a full 
bibliographical description of his discovery. 
Meanwhile, he has placed a copy of the MS. at 
Sir Bichard’s disposal; and from this the trans¬ 
lation of “Aladdin,” or rather, “Allaeddin,” has 
been made. “Ali Baba” is another of the most 
familiar of the “Arabian Nights” stories, for 
which no Arabic original has yet been found. 
In order to produce a genuine Orientalised 
version of this, Sir Bichard has had recourse to 
the following device. After muoh searching in 
vain among Persian and Turkish MSS., he at 
at last found a Hindustani version containing 
the missing tales, which Mr. J. F. Blumhardt, 
of Cambridge, helped to English. He was 
thus enabled to escape from the plan he had 
originally contemplated—of turning Qalland’s 
French into Arabic, and then translating that. 

In addition to these weloome novelties, the 
volume is noticeable for its bulk, for Sir Bichard 
generally gives his subscribers more than he 
promised. We have here the popular English 
form of Qalland’s “ Aladdin,” to compare with 
the version now first made from the original 
Arabio; and also an appendix of about 100 
pages, contributed by Mr. W. A. Clouston, 
winch describes in detail the variants and 
analognes of all the tales in the volume. 

In the meantime, the Kama Shastra Society 
has begun a fresh undertaking—the production 
of a literal and unexpurgated translation of 
three famous Persian works :—(1) The Oulistan, 
or “Bose Garden,” of Sa'di (a.d. 1258), which 
may be called not unfamiliar in incomplete 
versions; (2) the Nigaristan, or “ Picture 

Gallery,” of Mu'in-uddin Jawini (a.d. 1334), 
which has never been translated into any 
Western language ; and (3) the Beharistan, or 
“ Abode of Spring,” of Jami (a.d. 1487), of 
which one chapter or “ garden ” was translated 
a few veers ago by Mr. C. E. Wilson, under | 
the title of Persian Wit and Humour (Chatto & 
Windus, 1883). For a popular account of these 
authors and their rank in Persian literature, we 
may refer our readers to a little volume pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Bernard Quaritch in the early 
part of the present year called Persian Portraits. 
Of the three translations which the Karma 
Shastra Society propose to issue to a very 
limited number of subscribers, the Beharistan of 
Jami—the latest in date but the greatest in re¬ 
putation—is now ready. It forms a volume of 
less than 200 pages, with a few notes. 

THE LATE MB. JOHN HIRST’S 
LIBRARY. 

Drama the nine days from December 14 to 
December 23 Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
library whioh the late Mr. John Hirst, J.P. 
of Ladcastle, Dobcross, Lancashire, had col¬ 
lected during a great number of years. It is 
an astonishing and at the same time a very 
creditable circumstance that a gentleman of the 
activity of the late Mr. Hirst, who up to the 
time of his death was an industrious woollen 
and cotton manufacturer, not only found time 
to oollect such a number of books, but, as we 
can personally testify, that he himself used and 


enjoyed these books. Libraries in general re¬ 
flect to a certain extent the minds of their 
makers. Being without the advantages of any 
academical education, Mr. Hirst used to say 
“ I always wish to know what others know,” 
and he collected his books accordingly. This, 
perhaps, accounts for the fact that we cannot 
attribute any specific character to his library, 
though we find in it some sort of system which 
guided his mind while collecting. 

As a staunch Churchman, his attention was, 
of course, first directed to the Bible, and several 
rare specimens are brought to market; likewise 
books on theology and its branches extending 
over all denominations and sects, several with 
marginal notes of great writers, such as Me- 
lanchthon. There may be mentioned also an 
important collection of MSS., whioh, it is to 
be hoped, will not go out of England. As 
a prominent magistrate, Mr. Hirst naturally 
gave to the topography of England, and more 
especially that of his nearest counties—Lanca¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire—an adequate 
place in his library. These books it was that 
gave him such intimate local knowledge, and 
rendered him particularly fitted for an arbitra¬ 
tor in the numerous cases he was constantly 
asked to decide. Finally, as a business man, 
and a man of the world, he directed his eyes 
upon history and biography, voyages and 
travels, transactions of learned societies, and on 
books of science, principally relating to his 
own calling in life. That he did not neglect 
art may be seen from his portfolios of engrav¬ 
ings on copper, steel, and wood; and that he 
did not omit the literature of the world, from a 
great quantity of standard authors in various 
languages. L. S. 
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C0RR ESPONDENCE. 

AN AUTOGRAPH OF JOHN HARVARD. 

Dee. 5,1337. 

Those who are acquainted with the biography 
of John Harvard, founder of Harvard College, 
are, of course, well aware of two facts: one 
being that the only writing of his hitherto 
known is that preserved in a record deposited 
in the Registry of the University of Cambridge, 
consisting of two autograph signatures; the 
other that he and bis brother Thomas jointly 
held certain property by lease from the Hospital 
of St. Katharine, near the Tower of London. 

It appears desirable to record in the 
Academy that a third signature has now been 
found, the discovery of which was on this wise. 
At the suggestion of the writer, and with the 
kind and ready assent of the hospital authori¬ 
ties, search was made among their muniments, 
under the direction of Sir Arnold W. White, 
Chapter Clerk. The result was the unearthing 
of the original counterpart lease, dated July 
29, 1635, by which the hospital demised to 
“John Harvard Clerke and Thomas Harvard 
Cittizen and Clothworker of London,” certain 
tenements in the parish of Allhallows, Barking; 
and the counterpart is executed by John 
Harvard and Thomas Harvard. 

There is one circumstance which invests the 
present discovery with peculiar value and 
interest. The document containing the signa¬ 
ture has not passed into the domain of anti¬ 
quarian ouriosity ; it has not been picked up 
for an old song, to be resold for a large sum at 
a literary auction; nor have we to trace its 
history from one person to another, as best we 
can, during a period of two centuries and a 
half, because it is to-day in the same custody to 
which it was committed the moment the ink 
was dry from the pens of the brothers 
Harvard. 

It is very agreeable to be able to oonclude 
with the statement that, thanks to permission 
courteously accorded, facsimiles of the entire 
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document, which measures some seventeen 
inches by twenty, are now being executed. 
They will be of the full size of the original, 
and will leave nothing to be desired in style of 
production. D. 


THE COUNTESS LUCY. 

London: Deo. 8,1887. 

I propose, in this letter, to trace, as briefly 
as possible, the solutions offdred, up to the 
present moment, for that difficulty which, 
according to Mr. De Gray Birch, has “long 
been felt in Eaglish history.” The time has, 
perhaps, now come when their points can be 
recapitulated with advantage. 

So far back as 1826, Sir Francis Palgrave, in 
the Quarterly Review, delivered a slashing 
attack on the so-called Chronicle of Ingulf, 
denouncing it as "a mere monkish invention,” 
and as "little better than a historical novel ” 
(xxxiv. 294). 

In his introduction to the Record Commission’s 
Records illustrating the History of Scotland, Sir 
Francis thus returned to the subjeot:—“ I have 
shown on another occasion that there are the 
strongest reasons for supposing that the 
ehromole which passes under the name of 
Ingulphus is spurious,” &o. (pp. cvi.-cvii). 
But the “ Lucy ” problem he left untouched. 

In the meanwhile, Messrs. Bowles and J. G. 
Nichols, in their Annals and Antiquities of 
Lacock Abbey (1836), repeated all the old story of 
Lucy without hesitation, in treating of “ the 
family of Romora,” just as Sir Henry Ellis, in 
his Introduction to Domesday ( 1833) had accepted 
in full (i. 490) the worst of all the “ Lucy ” 
authorities, namely, the blundering genealogy 
in Monasticon (iii. 192). But at this point inter¬ 
vened the great autnority on Anglo-Norman 
genealogy, Mr. Stapleton. His communica¬ 
tions to Mr. Nichols resulted in the latter's 
recantation, and in the addition to the book 
of a special excursus (pp. 65-79) signed by Mr. 
Nichols, but based, avowedly, on Mr. Staple¬ 
ton’s notes. Alluding to the oriticisms of 
Palgrave and Petrie, Mr. Stapleton showed that 
the feat of the Countess Lucy was “ physically 
impossible.” But the mistake he made, as did 
those who followed him, was this. He ought 
to have seen that this “ paradox ” (as shown in 
my last letter) was caused solely by the 
acceptance of two statements of fact, of which 
one is a blunder which a moment’s reflection 
would dispose of, while the other rests on no 
proof. Instead of attacking these props of the 
paradox, he boldly cut the Gordian knot by a 
new judgment of Solomon ; and, dividing the 
unfortunate Lucy in two, he bestowed half of 
her on Tvo Tailbois, and the other half on 
Roger FitzGerold and the Earl of Chester as 
co-parceners: 

“ There can, therefore, be little doubt that there 
were two Lucias, the second the daughter of the first 
(p. 71). “ It appears probable that the Countess 
Lucia was the daughter of Tallboys, instead of his 
wife ” (p. 65). 

Thus was Lucy first “dimidiated” more 
than fifty years ago. 

Mr. Stapleton urged at the same time that 
Roger (sic) FitzGerold was identical with 
Robert (sic) FitzGerold of Domesday; and 
that William de Romara, the castellan of 
Neufmarchg in 1118, was his son by “the 
younger” Lucy. Both these hypotheses were 
erroneous, and the former was clearly aban¬ 
doned afterwards by Mr. Nichols and himself. 

The theory thus started of a mother and 
daughter Lucy was thenoeforth given as fact 
by Mr. Stapleton (Norman Exchequer Rolls, 
1844, II. cliii.), and repeated by Mr. Nichols in 
1841 (Col. Top. et Gen. vii. 130), and in a 
learned and able paper on “The Earldom of 
Lincoln ” in 1846, for the article is plainly his 
(Top. et Gen., vol. i.). Again, in his paper read 


at Lincoln in 1848, Mr. Niohols upheld the 
same view, though this was by no means (as 
Mr. Freeman implies) the birth of the 
hypothesis. Mr. Nichols however, only spoke 
of it as “ the most probable explanation ” of 
the great Lucy difficulty. 

Now, I boldly assert that the double Lucy 
was as yet an unauthorised guess. Dismissing 
the obvious blunder of the Monasticon writer 
(iii. 192) her performance ceases to be impos¬ 
sible, and becomes only improbable. If we 
further reject her being a daughter of iElfgar, 
the whole difficulty vanishes; and she may, after 
all, have been but one, and have had her three 
husbands. * Mr. Niohols, however, oddly enough, 
accepted throughout the statement of the 
“ monkish historians ” (being those quoted by 
Mr. Birch) that JElfgar was her father. And 
in Ibis he was followed by Palgrave (Normandy 
and England, 1864, iii. 472). 

But, meanwhile, an advance had been made. 
In the introduction to the volume of Pipe 
Rolls for Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Dur¬ 
ham, published at Newcastle by the Messrs. 
Hodgson (probably a clue to the writer) in 
1847, it was denied on “ authentic evidence ” 
that .iElfgar was Lucy’s father (because Orde- 
rious gives Ealdgy th as his only daughter); and 
it was urged that his sons’ possessions, which, 
according to our friends the “monkish his¬ 
torians,” passed to her, were, in fact, “distri¬ 
buted among a host of Norman adventurers ” 
p. xvii.). It was further, apparently for the 
list time, urged that (1) the Countess Lucy is 
entered as paying a line “for lively of her 
father’s lands ” ; (2) that the fief of Yvo Tail¬ 
bois is found in the Testa in possession of 
William de Roumare, which it could only be if 
Lucy was the daughter, not the widow, of Yvo 
(pp. xvii.-xvii.) This argument was repeated 
in 1859 by Mr. Hodgson Hinde in his paper 
on the early history of Cumberland (Arch. 
Joum., xvi. 230); and, it the statement as to the 
Testa be strictly correct (a point whioh Mr. 
Eyton’s Lincolnshire MSS. would at once de¬ 
cide), we have here a real argument for the 
existence of a double Lucy. 

But, except for this argument, there is 
nothing, I oontend, to prove the fact; for the 
Stapleton-Nichols hypothesis is nothing but a 
guess to explain a difficulty, whioh difficulty 
does not, in fact, exist, the two statements 
upon which it rests being both unworthy of 
credit. 

So late as 1870, in his “ seoond edition, 
revised,” Mr. Freeman still wrote of Luoy: “I 
know of nothing to oonneot her either with Tvo 
Taillebois or with the House of Leofrio ” (ii. 631); 
but in the third edition (1877), the words I have 
italicised were tacitly omitted, and the “ mother 
and daughter Lucy ” hypothesis fully adopted 
(ii. 682). But its first appearance in the 
Norman Conquest is probably to be found in a 
footnote(vol. iv., p. 472) in 1871. Mr. Freeman 
there wrote that “Mr. Niohols has made it 
clear . . . that Ivo’s wife, Lucy, was a kins¬ 
woman at once of William Malet and the 
Sheriff Thorold. . . . The younger Luoy, 
the oountess, was her daughter by Ivo.” Refer¬ 
ence may also be made to William Rufus 
(ii. 549), and to an appendix on “ the English 
connexions of William Malet ” in the second 
edition-of vol. iii. (pp. 776-781) of the Conquest 
(1875). 

Allusion should here be made to the learned 
paper of Mr. Riley (1862) on “the History and 
Charters of Ingulfus ” ( Arch. Joum., xix., 32, 
114), though it is rather valuable for its criti¬ 
cism than germane to the present issue. 


* Messrs. Stapleton and Niohols, somewhat dis¬ 
ingenuously, referred, in their lack of evidence, to 
a statement of “ Peter of Blois ” as to her haring 
a daughter by Yvo Tailbois. They omitted to add 
that this daughter is specially said to have died 
young and childless, 


To sum up. The Stapleton-Niehols hypothesis 
(1835), though too readily aooepted, was 
premature, and a needless guess. The fresh 
arguments advanced in 1847 have created a real 
probability that there were two distinct Lucies, 
mother and daughter. The evidenoe available 
is so limited that no further progress, so far as 
I know, has been really made since. In any 
case, however, the “difficulties” to which Mr. 
Birch alludes—namely, the “ physiological 
paradox ” about the Countess Luoy—are caused 
solely by his own acceptance of the two erroneous 
statements of fact to which I have referred 
throughout. Whether we declare for two 
Lucies, or for one Lucy with three husbands, 
the rejeotion of those demonstratably erroneous 
statements removes the “ difficulties ” in ques¬ 
tion. 

Criticism, however, is but a vain thing to 
those to whom one “ authority ” is as good as 
another—and better. J. H. Round. 


“basenna” and “tubsenoi.” 

Queen's College, Oork: Nov. 86,1887. 

The name Rasenna depends, so far as I am 
aware, on one solitary passage in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (i. 30): 

abrol pir toi cnpaf auraiit Art tup hyspipup npbs 
Pasted rbp aiirbe ixdpp rpivov 6popi(oucri. 

Reiske’s note is as follows: 

“ P aalpra Vat. Razenua in versione I tpi. Atque 
apud Bsrosum Tyrrhenos a quodam Razenuo Razen- 
nuos appellatos prodit Sy W[urgius].” 

I cannot find any such statement in the frag¬ 
ments of Berosus in Muller’s Fragm. Hist. 
Graec. Now, according to the Etymologicum 
Majnum, Tapmieol = Tvpanrol. A form *Tpa<r»j*ot 
might easily come from Taprrjvoi (cf. Tpaaiptyv 
beside T apa-iptrn). The next step migM give our 
form, Pmnjvol (P aalppa), always supposing that 
the word is not corrupt, in which case we 
should possibly read Tpavlera. Thus, Greek 
Tupm/pol, Lat. E-trus-oi, and Tus-oi (= Turs-ci), 
are simply foreign attempts to represent the 
native name. This suggestion seems so obvious 
that I felt certain that it must have been made 
long sinoe; but I cannot find it in any of the 
ordinary books of reference. The article in the 
Encydop. Brit, treats the Rasena and Torsenoi 
as two distinct races. 

William Ridgeway. 


A HITTITE SYMBOL. 


Loudon: Deo. B, 1887. 

I was not intending to pursue this subjeot 
further ; but, sinoe my last letter was written, 
a fact of very considerable importance has pre¬ 
sented itself. There is in the British Museum 
a broken tablet giving ancient Babylonian 
hieroglyphs with their value in cuneiform cha¬ 
racters. Unfortunately, of these hieroglyphs, 
on which the cuneiform characters are based, 
we have on this and some other fragments a 
very small proportion. But, of the few remain¬ 
ing, there is one which is, with regard to the 
"Hittite symbol,” of great interest. This is 
an equilateral triangle peculiarly formed. It 
is disappointing to find the ouneiform character 
which gave the value of the triangle almost 
entirely broken away. Menant gives din 
“ life,” having regard, no doubt, to the form 
of the archaio ouneiform character din, whioh 
is found still bearing the semblance of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle. Mr. Finches, whose opinion 
on a question of this kind is entitled to much 
consideration, thinks this view of the matter 
very probable with reference to the small frag¬ 
ment of the character remaining. 

But apart from the meaning, the peouliar form 
of the hieroglyphic equilateral triangle is also 
important with respect to the “Hittite symbol of 
life.” The two sides are formed very carefully 
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with doubled lines; the base has only one line. 
This accentuation of the sides is in accordance 
with the fact that the base, as such, is 
dropped in the Hittite symbol, as it is in the 
analogous symbol on the Cypriote coinage. We 
have thus evidence tending towards the con¬ 
clusion—the truth of which has been already 
suspected—that the Hittite hieroglyphs are 
essentially connected with those of ancient 
Babylonia. 

Another piece of evidence wearing a similar 
aspect may be mentioned. When, some seven 
or eight years ago, my attention was first 
directed to the Tarkutimme seal, I came to 
the conclusion that, while the taller cones 
engraved thereon denote “ king,” the very 
much smaller cones have the meaning of 
“ man,” “men,” these symbols being of phallic 
origin; and this conviction has been subse¬ 
quently confirmed. On a very ancient Baby¬ 
lonian inscription which the British Museum 
some time ago acquired, “ king” is represented 
by a cone of very similar shape, though the 
lengthening is otherwise effected, and not, 
as in the Hittite, by mere extension of size. 
It was formerly thought that the Babylonian 
symbol is a rude representation of a man or sc 
mummy. But this view—never, perhaps, very 
probable—is quite inapplicable to the symbol 
as it appears on the inscription just alluded to. 
Here, again, we have a point of connexion 
between the Babylonian and Hittite; though I 
do not suppose, even if we should ever recover in 
any considerable proportion the Babylonian 
hieroglyphs, that we shall find them identical 
with either of the classes of Hittite which are 
now known to us. Thomas Tyler. 


STRONG PRETERITES. 

London: Deo. S, 1887. 

The humorous coining of strong preterites is 
much earlier than Artemus Ward’s mintage. 
His first book was published, if I do not mis¬ 
take, in 1862; but I remember the strong 
preterites in fashion some ten years earlier, as an 
indirect result of the application of comparative 

f rammarand philology to the study of English. 

was held to have “taken the cake” myself 
by extemporising the preterite “pope clew” 
from “ to pipe clay.” 

A Philologist. 


8 p.m Chemical: “An Apparatus tor Com¬ 
parison of Colour Tints.” by Mr. A. W. Stokes; 
“The Bu'phonation of Naphthalene,” by Dr. Arm¬ 
strong and Mr. W. P. Wynne; “ Isomeric Changes 
in the Naphthalene Series, Noe. 1, t, S. and 4,” by 
Dr. Armstrong and Messrs. Amphlett, Williamson, 
and Wynne; “The Reduction of Chlorates by the 
Copper Zlno Couple/’ "The Oxidation of Oxalic 
Add by Potassium Blohromate,” and “ A Method 
of separating Supernatant Liquids,” by Prof. C. H. 
Bothamley; “The Alloys of Copper and Antimony 
and of Copper and Tin," by Dr. E. J. Beil. 

8 p.m. Llnnean: “ Myrlopoda of Mergui Arohi- 
pelago,” by Mr. R. J. Pocook; “ Dover rent Evolu¬ 
tion through Cumulative Segregation,” by the Rev. 
J. T. Gultok; “ Apogony and Apoepory in Tricho¬ 
monas,” by Prof. Bower; “Fertilisation of Aran jo 
serlcifera,” by Messrs. Johnston and Morgan. 

8.10 p.m. Antiquaries: “ Jocelln, Bishop of 
Bath. 1206-1348,” by Canon Churob. 

Friday, Deo. 16. 7.80 p m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “River-gu aging at the Vyrnwy Reser¬ 
voir,” by Mr. J. H. Parkin. 

8 p.m. Philologioal: “Volapak,” by Mr. K. 
Dombusch. 


SCIENCE. 

THE SEPTUAGINT. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint. Edited by Henry Barclay 
Swete. Yol. I. Genesis—4 Kings. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) 

A Handy Concordance of the Septuagint: 
giving Various Readings from Codices 
Yaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Ephraenis, 
with an Appendix of Words from Origen’s 
“Hexapla,” Ac. (Bagster.) 

The beautifully printed volume which stands 
first of these books is the first instalment of 
an important scheme which was proposed to 
the syndics of the Cambridge Press so long 
ago as 1875 by Dr. Scrivener. Dr. Scrivener’s 
own ill-health, which all scholars will have 
regretted, seems to have been the principal 
reason for the delay in its execution; but in 
1883 it was definitely placed under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. H. B. Swete, who has had the 
benefit of the advice of a committee nominated 
by the syndics, and consisting of Dr. West- 
cott, Dr. Hort, Prof. Kirkpatrick, and Prof. 
Bensly. 

With such a council-board we are not sur¬ 
prised to find that the details of the plan are 
remarkably practical and well-considered. 
It was decided to issue first a smaller, manual 


“MORT,” “AMORT.” 

New York: Nov. 21, 1887. 

May I recall that Keats, in the eighth stanza 
of “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” uses the word 
“ amort ” in the same sense that your corres¬ 
pondent, Mrs. Edmonds, gives it in the 
Academy of November 12. 

Clarence Cook. 


Al POTNTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Deo. 18, S p.m. London Institution: “The 
Future University of London,” L, by Prof. H. 
M or ley. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Elements of Architectural Design,” III., by Mr. 
H. H. Statbam. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical : “ Explorations in 
British North Borneo, 1888-87,” by Mr. D. D. Daly. 

Tubsday. Dec. 13, 8 p.m. Anthropological: “ The 
Maori and the Moa,” by Mr. E. Tregear; “The 
BheU-Money ol New Britain,” by the Rev. B. 
Danks. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Emigration,” by 
Mr. Walter Ha zell. 

8 p m. Civil Engineers: Discussion: “ Elec¬ 
trical Tramways: the Beesbrook and NewryTram¬ 
way,” by Dr. E. Hopklnsin. 

Wkdntcday, Dec. >4, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Com¬ 
mercial Education,” by Sir Philip Magnus. 

8 p.m. Shelley Bodety: “ Shelley’s Socialism,” 
by Dr. E. Aveling. 

8 p.m: Mlorosooplcal: "A New Medium,” by 
Mr. A. D. Michael; “The Generative Organs of 
Ostracoda,” by Mr. T. B. Rooseter; " The Genus 
Mitnuterias,” by Mr. W. M. Maskell. 

Thursday, Dee. 16,6 p.m. London Institution: “ Mate¬ 
rial of Music—II. Combinations,” by Mr. W. A. 
Barrett. 


edition, with a brief apparatue criticus, to be 
followed, as the work can be carried out, by a 
larger edition, with a fuller, but yet select, 
apparatue, representing all the moat important 
evidence, not only that of M8S., uncial and 
oursive, hut also that of the leading versions 
and early quotations. A simple dividing-line 
was taken. The smaller edition was to con¬ 
fine itself to uncials, and was to give the 
variants of those MSS. only which had been 
already published in sufficiently reliable form. 
All the evidence that would require renewed 
collations was reserved for the large edition. 
We may be sure that it was only by a limita¬ 
tion of this kind that the publication of the pre¬ 
sent volume within so short a period was made 
possible. The text of the two editions was 
to be the same. In each case it was to be 
not a mere reprint of any existing edition but 
the actual text in every case, as nearly as 
practicable (for there were, of course, obvious 
clerical errors, &c. f to be removed), of the 
oldest extant M8. Thus B is followed wher¬ 
ever it is extant; where B fails, N; where 
N fails, A; and «o on. By an excellent 
method—similar to that of Tregelles, and 
worthy of all imitation—it is shown on the 
margin of each page what MS. is being 
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followed, and also in the note* what MSS. 
are being collated. This is especially neces¬ 
sary in the case of the Septuagint, where « 
much of the evidence is fragmentary. The 
reader can also tell by this means (what in « 
many editions, not merely of the LXX, he ii 
unable to tell) what may he safely inferred 
e silentio. Another feature which deserves 
special notice is the great care which is used 
in discriminating (so far as is possible horn 
printed editions or facsimiles) the varioae 
hands in the MSS. Two points in particular 
which might with advantage be copied by 
future editors are the reserving of the notation 
B 1 for the diorthota of the MS., whether the 
scribe himself or a contemporary hand, and 
the use of B ,? , B b? wherever there is any 
doubt as to the hand to which the correctiot 
is to be referred. As the early correctors of 
«B hare really the value of original M8& 
these precautions are by no means super¬ 
fluous. Equal caution is observed in quotin’ 
the readings of Cod. Cottonianas (D), the 
destruction of which by fire in 1781 was so 
great a calamity. Fortunately it had hew 
well collated by Grabe before thia event; 
and since the destruction all has bees 
done that was possible with the charred 
remains. The presenting of the readings of 
this MS., with those of the Bodleian Genesis 
(E) and the Ambrosian MS. (F), in so handy 
and trustworthy a form, would alone entitle 
this edition to our gratitude. 

All that has been said will show that the 
edition has been executed in the very best 
style of Cambridge accuracy, which has no 
superior anywhere; and this is enough to 
put it at the head of the list of editions for 
manual use. In the succinct and interesting 
account of the MSS. and of previous editions, 
the only thing that it seems to ns might be 
desiderated is a little more generosity in the 
notice of the really great work of Holmes 
and Parsons. Those editors were obliged to 
employ collators all over the world, and their 
work was, no doubt, unequal; and it may be 
true that those editors were not completely 
masters of their vast material; but when shall 
we see so magnificent an undertaking again ? 
There is a tone of disparagement in Dr. 
Swete’s remarks which one would wish away, 
and which is hardly in proportion with the 
treatment of Tischendorf in the next para¬ 
graph (c/. Wellhausen op. Bleek, Hinleitung, 
p. 593, 4“ Anfl., 1878). Lagarde, too, is 
another editor with a grand and truly scien¬ 
tific conception, who seems to have met with 
somewhat less than his due. Nor is the 
reference to Lagarde quite accurate. He does 
not answer the question as to the possibility 
of recovering the three great recenaions of 
Lucian, Hesychius, Eusebius, and Pamphilus, 
with a simple affirmative. His words are: 
“Uber Hesycb. sind wir zu mangel haft, iiber 
die Koivh Palestinus fast gar nicht unterrichtet, 
und Hesych. durch pD [= Memphitic and 
Thebaic versions] und Cyrills citate herzustellen 
wird noch auf lange Zeit nur unvollstiindig 
gel ingen ” ( Ankiindigung e. neuen Ausgabe d. 
griech. UeherseU. d. A. T., p. 25, Gottingen, 
1882). 

Excellent as is the work before us, it must 
not be forgotten that it is, and only claims to 
be, an ad interim edition. In the present 
stage of Septuagint study, it was inevitable 
that such au edition should have its draw- 
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backs, and it is very possible that those draw¬ 
backs could not be less than they are. In 
so unsettled a state of things were were 
certainly great advantages in printing the 
text of actual USS.; but was it best to 
print simply the oldest? The result is a 
patchwork text representing a number of 
different families. Imagine a New Testament 
text in which a few verses were taken from 
B, and then a few from D, and then a few 
from A (for that would be a truer analogy for 
the result obtained than a combination of B 
and s)! We should hardly consider this 
satisfactory. However, such a supposed case 
is of course an exaggeration, winch is only 
used to show the principle of the procedure 
in the clearer light. Bor nearly all the 
present volume, except the Book of Genesis, 
B is extant; and in the Book of Genesis there 
are only a few places where A needs to be 
supplemented by D. A more serious doubt 
i3 raised by the further question, Is B really 
the nearest to the true text of the 8eptua- 
gint ? Only those who have worked at the 
tieptuagint more directly than the writer of this 
notice can claim to have done should speak on 
such a point. But there are signs in the air 
that the long supremacy of B will be con¬ 
tested, if not shaken. Lagarde has pronounced 
against it ( ap . Comill, inf. p. 81); and Comill, 
in the closest analysis which has as yet been 
published of any portion of the text of the 
Old Testament, has expressed the opinion 
that B is an extract from Origen’s “ Hexapla ” 
made at Caesarea, and formed by leaving out 
the passages marked with an asterisk as inter¬ 
polations ( Ezeehiel , p. 81, Leipzig, 1886). 
Now if that were so, it would not indeed lose 
all its value—for Origen probably made use 
of good MSS., and his text would therefore 
have a good base; but it would lose much of 
its value. Well as Origen’s work was calcu¬ 
lated to serve his immediate purpose, the 
object which he had in view was different 
from ours. He wished to improve the text 
of the Septuagint by bringing it. more into 
conformity with the original Hebrew. We 
wish not to improve it, but to find out what 
the text of the Septuagint originally was. 
In the search for this, a good MS. of the 
Koivrj would really help us more. It would 
be premature to assume that ComiU’s con¬ 
clusion was proved. ■ It will need to be tested 
in other books beside Ezekiel; but it is at 
least a hypothesis which has an important 
bearing on the criticism of the Septuagint, 
and especially upon the plan of the Cambridge 
edition. 

A word of warning is, perhaps, necessary 
to point out that, however true CornilTs 
theory might prove to be, it would lend but 
little support to the view that the text of B 
in the New Testament is also based upon the 
critical labours of Origen. There was no 
Hexapla of the New Testament. And this 
supposed relation of the text of B to Origen 
in the New Testament is disproved (1) by 
the absence from B of the most distinctively 
Origenian readings; and (2) by the fact that 
many of the readings in which it coincides 
were certainly older than Origen’s time. The 
text of the New Testament and of the Old 
Testament must be treated separately, each 
on its own merits, and so far as possible 
without prejudice brought from the one to 
(he other. All that it is sought to do here 


is to express the hope that the Cambridge 
editor, in carrying nut his admirable work on 
the huger scale, will not commit himself too 
much in advance, and that the framing of his 
text will be considered with as much care as 
the details of his apparatus. 

The anonymous Concordance, published by 
a firm to which students of the Bible owe 
much, is an honest, thorough, and useful 
piece of work so far as it goes. In order to 
justify the title— A Sandy Concordance — 
many limitations were necessary. It was 
decided to give up the attempt to represent 
the different renderings of different Hebrew 
words, as in Trommius, and the confusing 
variations in proper names. Pronouns and pre¬ 
positions were also omitted; nor was it possible 
to add the lemmata, or short extracts contain¬ 
ing the indexed word, which are given by 
Trommius and Bruder. These were all 
omissions which eould not well have been 
avoided; but by far the most regrettable of 
the omissions, from a scientific point of view, 
is that of the Apocrypha. In any attempt to 
form an induction as to the meaning of a word 
the Apocrypha is most important. It is 
perfectly true, as urged in the preface, that 
Trommius could not be followed, and that 
the whole work would have had to be done 
afresh from the beginning. But something 
very like this must have been done already 
for the Canonical Books; and it was clearly 
not from the labour that the editor shrank. 
However, the inclusion of the Apocrypha 
must, no doubt, have caused delay; and it 
will be remedied before long in the Con¬ 
cordance, which is about to be published by 
the Clarendon Press. The great point in a 
work like this was that the references should 
be accurate; and this they seem to be in a 
very high degree. On comparing carefully 
with Trommius eleven words taken from 
different parts of the volume, not one of the 
lists of references was found to he without some 
correction. Of course, in many cases the cor¬ 
rection only consisted in adapting the versing 
to Tischendorf’s edition of 1880, which 
was taken as a standard; but, besides these, 
there were a number of real corrections and 
no less than twelve additions—not counting 
some fifty new examples under the Bingle 
word ntpunropia, which had been all thrown 
together in one general statement by Trom¬ 
mius. The points verified with Tischendorf 
were all equally satisfactory. And not less 
striking than this conspicuous accuracy was 
the modesty which laid so little claim to it. 
The book is especially adapted for use along 
with Trommius, or by those for whom Trom¬ 
mius, or the forthcoming Clarendon Press 
edition, may be too expensive. 

W. Sandat. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Melanges Renier : Recueil de Traraux publics 
par l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes en 
Memoire de son President Leon Renier. (Paris: 
Vieweg.) As the admirers of Dr. Mommsen 
published some years ago a volume of Vommen- 
tationes in his honour, so the admirers and the 
grateful pupils of the late M. Leon Renier have 
joined together to do honour to his memory by 
a collection of thirty-five essays; and these go 
far toward realising the wish of M. Renier— 
“ replacer la science fran^aise au niveau qui lui 
appartient.” M. Ernest Desjardins gives a 


very pleasing sketch of M. Renier’? early 
struggles, his adventures in Africa, his services 
to epigraphy, and his well-deserved honours. 
He tells also of his co-operation with M. Duruy 
in founding the Ecole Pratique, and claims, as 
among his services to the cause of learning, 
“le serieux et la conscience ramenes dans 
l’§rudition,” and, as it were, a “ transfusion du 
sang qui a rajeuni 1’UniversiW et la science fran- 
Saise.” The papers themselves here published 
are unequal in length and importance, but they 
are all marked with that bright charm of style 
which it is so much easier to admire than to 
copy. The topics treated are very various, and 
we have not space to do them justice; but 
every taste in literary or historical study seems 
to be consulted. There is Persian matter, and 
Egyptian; there is a paper on points of Sanscrit 
grammar, and one on teaching children to read 
by alphabetical cakes. The Dorian tribes in 
Crete, early Christian usages, Cyrus the Great, 
and the communia of the Middle Ages, occur 
among the subjects. Nor is palaeography 
neglected. We find a paper on some Greek 
palimpsests in Paris, and one on a fragment of 
Virgil (Bibl. Nat. Latin 7906), which seems to 
support some modern conjectures, while it also 
contains some of the readings mentioned, 
though not preferred, by Servius. This report 
(by M. Emile Chatelain) holds out hope that 
discoveries of value may yet be made in the 
National Library, which “ semble avoir et6 
delaissee en ce qui concerne les manuscrits de 
Virgile.” M. FtJlix Robion, using Egyptian 
documents, decides that the teaching of Py¬ 
thagoras was original as to the theory of 
numbers, but owed much to Egypt in morals 
and religion. The comparison with Egyptian 
material is striking, but might be held to be 
vitiated by our real uncertainty as to the teach¬ 
ing of the Master. Our material is defective on 
the Greek side. M. Jules Nicole has been look¬ 
ing for some trace in ancient literature of the 
ridicule which must have overtaken Athenaeus 
for saying that Dercylidas was nicknamed eniipos, 
for his cunning (p. 500 C.). Casaubon corrected 
this to SUrvipos, from Xen. Bell. 3.1.8 ; and 
now M. Nicole finds an echo of the contem¬ 
porary laughter at the blunder in Lucian, 
Vota 21, ou <TKv<pos iwb 1iav(pir6m pipos. But 
how is this possible if, as is generally said, 
Athenaeus did not publish till after 228, while 
Lucian died at latest in 200 ? M. Nicole tries 
to amend these dates. What is the evidenoe 
for the date of Athenaeus’s publication ? The 
appearance in the dialogue of one TJlpianus, 
identified with the jurisconsult who was 
butchered in 228. But his character, as 
sketched, does not quite suit, and the remark, 
ixteaw firux&s, is not too applicable to the 
victim of a mutiny. The TJlpianus is therefore 
a different man, and there is no other evidence 
except such as would point to an earlier date 
—e.g., Suidas, who places Athenaeus under M. 
Aurelius. As to Lucian, we know nothing 
ceriain of his dates; but the treatise Quomodo 
Historia sit conscribenda, written after 165, is not 
the work of a very young man, and the Apologia 
speaks of his extreme old age. Now, if he was 
forty years old in 165, he would be only seventy- 
five if he lived to 200 A.D., and might well 
have lived longer. This is certainly plausible, 
and the chronology of Greek literature is far 
from being definitely settled; but the weak 
point is that Lucian may have been much more 
than forty in 165. 

The new edition of Madvig’s Opuscula 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendel) will be heartily 
welcomed by students of Latin. The two 
volumes, in which they were originally pub¬ 
lished, have long been scarce and costly; and, 
although much of the teaching which they con¬ 
tain has found its way into the current text¬ 
books during the half-century or more which 
has passed since the first collection qf them, nq 
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one can afford to neglect the masterly dis¬ 
cussions on which it was based. The additions 
in the present edition are not numerous or 
very important. They consist of an occasional 
footnote, and of some mitcellanea critica re¬ 
printed from the Philologua, the Neue Jahr- 
biicher, and the preface to Madvig's fourth 
edition (1858) of select speeches of Cicero 
But there are complete indexes; and, according 
to an excellent practice, which ought to be made 
imperative on publishers, the pages of the 
earlier edition are given in the margin, 
capital portrait has been prefixed, which will 
make the benignant features of the veteran 
scholar familiar to many to whom he has 
hitherto been only a name. 


DR. SWEETS LECTURES ON PHONETICS. 

In his fifth lecture at Oxford on ‘‘Phonetics,” Dr. 
Sweet described the formation of the stopped 
and nasal consonants, treated of the acoustic 
qualities of the consonants, and of the relations 
between vowels and consonants, showing that 
for every vowel articulation there is a corre¬ 
sponding consonant articulation. He then 
went on to analyse the general modifications 
of which consonants are capable, of which the 
most important are front-modification (palata¬ 
lisation) and rounding (labialising), drawing 
his illustrations mainly from Bussian. 

In his sixth lecture Dr. 8weet passed on to 
the synthesis of sounds. He began by defining 
force or stress, and showed how the sense of 
unity and separation was dependent on it. He 
then went on to describe the glides, or sounds 

S roduced in the transition from one fixed con- 
guration to another, under the two heads of 
vowel-glides and consonant, glides, dwelling 
especially on the various forms of aspiration, 
and the varieties of stopped consonants. 

In his seventh lecture Dr. Sweet treated of 
syllable-division, consonant-doubling, and other 
phenomena dependent on stress or force. He 
then went on to speak of intonation, and gave 
illustrations of the use of the simple rising and 
falling and the two compound tones from collo. 
quial English; and, lastly, he pointed out the 
distinction between the English sentenoe-tones 
and the word-tonee of Cheek and Sanskrit, 
which are still preserved in the Scandinavian 
languages. 

In his eighth and last lecture Dr. Sweet com¬ 
pleted his revision of the vowels, and then went 
on to describe some abnormal sounds, especially 
those formed without expiration, such as the 
suction-stops, or “ clicks,” of the South African 
languages. He then pointed out the general 
principles which determine the “ organic basis ” 
of any one language, and finally gave a sketch 
of the sound- systems of French and German. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. T. 8. HUMPIDGE, PH.D., B.80. 

The chemical world will learn with regret of 
the loss of Prof. Humpidge, of the University 
College of Wales, who died at his residence at 
Aberystwyth on Wednesday, November 30, at 
the early age of thirty-four. 

Dr. Humpidge was a Gloucester man, and in 
early life had Tittle prospect of a professional 
career. Leaving the Crypt Grammar School at 
fourteen, he entered a com-merchant’s office, 
where he remained seven years. But while in 
that position he was so successful at the even¬ 
ing scienoe classes in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department (gaining, among other 
distinctions, the silver medal for geology) that 
the department offered him facilities for taking 
a chemical oourse at South Kensington under 
Prof. Frankland. Here he published his first 
investigation, entitled “The Coal-Gas of the 


Metropolis,” which showed such promise that 
in 1875 Prof. Frankland reoommended him for 
one of the Jodrell scholarships. Abont the 
same time he took the second place in honours 
and an exhibition in chemistry at the London 
University Intermediate Scienoe e x a mina tion. 
He continued his studies at Heidelberg under 
Bunsen, and while there he and W. Burney 
carried out an elaborate research on “ Yttrium 
and Erbium.” He also received there the 
degree of Ph.D., aumma cun Inude. 

As a teacher Dr. Humpidge was very sue 
cessful—both at the De Fellenberg Institute, 
near Berne, where he held the appointment of 
science master, and at Aberystwyth, where he 
occupied the chair of chemistry for eight years, 
His students, both past and present, speak of 
him with respect; and he succeeded in gaining 
not only their confidence but their love. He 
was most assiduous in his duties, and com¬ 
pletely wrapt up in the Buccees and work of his 
oollege and students. He also translated and 
edited for the advantage of his pupils Kolbe’s 
Inorganic Chemialry, which has now beoome one 
of our recognised text-books, and is just enter¬ 
ing on a second edition. 

While thus carrying out to the utmost the 
heavy duties of his chair, he did not, however, 
neglect scientific research, but spent most of 
his leisure time at this his favourite pursuit. 
It was under such conditions that he carried 
out the investigations into the atomic weight 
of beryllium, the results of which were from 
time to time laid before the Boyal Society. 
He attacked this question from the two points 
of view of the specific heat of the metal and 
the vapour densities of the chloride and 
bromide. His researches showed, among 
other things, that the specific heat of beryl¬ 
lium, like those of carbon, boron, and silicon, 
only agrees with Dulong and Petit’s rule at 
high temperatures, and did much towards fixing 
the atomic weight of beryllium as 0T. 

He also planned, and partly prepared, the 
materials for carrying out the re-determination 
of the specific heats of many of the metals; 
but both materials and apparatus perished in 
the fire which destroyed the college in the 
summer vacation of 1885. Soon after the fire 
Dr. Hnmpidge’s health began to fail, and in 
the summer of 1886 acute nervous prostration 
necessitated a complete cessation from work. 

A year’s rest, spent partly in the South of 
Europe and partly on the Cotswold Hills, 
seemed to have done much towards his re¬ 
covery, and he returned to Aberystwyth last 
August with the intention of resuming work. 
But a relapse set in, and this intention had to 
be abandoned. Still he busied himself with 
the plans of the new college ; and much of the 
arrangement and convenience of the new 
laboratory will be due to his experience and 
careful thought. Early in November he became 
much worse, and shortly took to his bed, from 
which he never rose again. His illness was, 
there is little doubt, due to the effect of the 
fire on a constitution already weakened by 
long-continued and dose application, together 
with the extra strain (at the expense of his 
entire vacation) entailed by the arranging of 
temporary premises in whioh to carry on the 
work of the science department. 

His body was interred in Llangorwen church¬ 
yard (near Aberystwyth) on December 3, the 
whole of the staff and Btudents of the college 
attending as a token of the esteem and respect 
in which he was held by them. His loss is 
deeply felt among both his scientific and private 
friends, and much sympathy is felt with his 
wife and two children thus early bereaved. 

L. T. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INITIAL POINT OF THE CHiDI OR 
KULACHURI ERA. 

Gottingen: Nor.ts, 1 *. 
In the Central Provinces of India there n 
found a large number of inscription! v&id 
have reference to the Chedi rulers of Tripnri 
Batnapur, and other places. A few of the 
have been edited by Dr. F. E. Hall; alistof 
■he Batnapur inscriptions was given as sub u 
1825, by Mr. (afterwards Sir) B. Jenten; and 
the contents of most of them nave been referred 
to in the volumes of the Archaeoloqwi Sitkj 
of India. Many are dated in years ameti&ei 
called Chtdi-samvat, or Kulachuri-samntan. 
which, on historical and palaeogrqhbl 
grounds, cannot be referred to the Vibrant,« 
to the S'aka Era; and it was Dr. Hill vk 
first suggested that they should be referred it 
an unknown era, the initial point of whkhmu! 
be sought somewhere near the middle of tk 
third century (a.d.). Afterwards, Sir A. Cuimijg. 
bam stated that the dates of these inscription 
referred “ to a period dose to a.d. 249 u tk 
initial point of the Kulachuri, or Chdt 
8 am vat ” ; and the same scholar subsequently, 
in his Indian Eraa, felt satisfied that ad. 
249 = O, and 250 = 1, is “the true startiiij 
point of the Chedi era.” 

Having prepared for publication editioni« 
several of the Batnapur inscriptions, I here fa 
some time suspected the conclusion, thaianiwd 
at by Sir A. Cunningham, to be slightly Erro¬ 
neous. At present, an examination of all the 
years from a.d. 201 to A.D. 275, by meins o! 
excellent tables, which have been constructed 
by Prof. Jacobi, of Kiel, and placed at a; 
disposal before publication, enables me to state 
with confidence that the only equation which 
yields correct weekdays for the ten known Chedi 
inscriptions in which the weekday is mentioned, 
is 

A.D. 248 = O, AND A.D. 249 = CitlDI-3AKVAT I, 
Starting from this equation, I hare obtained 
the following results: 

1. A Benares copper-plate inscription, accord¬ 
ing to the Archaeological Surety of India, roL in. 

82, is dated: Samvat 793 Pbalgunabe.diS 
Some, i.e. on a Monday. The coneeponding 
English date is Monday, January 18,1W2. 

2. The Batnapur inscription of JajaUaderau 
dated : Samvat 866 Marga su. di. 9 Barau, 
on a Sunday. The corresponding English da* 
is Sunday, November 8, 1114. 

3. The Bajim inscription of Jagapats u 
dated: Kulaohurisainvatsare 896 Maghe m* 8 

'ukla-pakshe rathiishfamyam Budha-dmr, 
on a Wedneaday. The corresponding Bnp* 
date is Wedne\da\j, January 3, 1145. 

4. The SSorinarayan inscription, aocorduf 
to Sir A. Cunningham, is dated: 898 As 
su. di. 2, on a Monday. The oorrespj*®? 
English date is MoncUiy, September 9,1146. 

5. The Bhera Ghat inscription of AlhaasdE 
is dated : Samvat 907 Marga su. di. 11 

'.e. on a Sunday. The corresponding r”° 
date is Sunday, November 9, 1155. 

6. Another BhtSra Ghat inscription, —- - 
to Sir A. Cunningham, is dated: 928 Mag 
ba. di. 10, on a Monday. The oorrespof®' 
English date is Monday, December 2i, 11 ‘ , 

7. A Sahaspur inscription, according ^ 
Archaeological Survey of India, vol-' 
is dated: Samvat 934 Karttika su. di- 15 

i.e. on a Wedneaday. The corresponding s 

date is Wedneaday, October 13,1182. , 

While in the preceding inscriptions tn 
for the year denotes the current year, 
following the figure for the year denoted 
often is the ease in Indian inscriptions, i 
elapsed: . gjji 

8. ATewfir inscription, according w ^ 

Cunningham, is dated: 902 Asbadhs 
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an a Sunday. The corresponding English date 
is Sunday, Jane 17, 1151. 

9. The Bharhat inscription, according to the 
Archaeological Survey of India, yol. ix., p. 94, 
is dated : Samvat 909 S'z&vana su. di. 5 Budhe, 
i.e. on a Wednesday. The corresponding 
English date is Wednesday, July 2, 1158. 

10. The T5wclr inscription of Narasimhad^va 
is dated : 928 S’ravana so. di. 6 R*vau Haste, 
i.e. on a Sunday, the moon beini in the asterism 
Has fa. The corresponding English date is 
Sunday, Jaly 3, 1177, on which day the moon 
toas in the asterism Hasta, as required. 

In conclusion, I would only add that the 
calculation of the dates under (1) and (6) proves 
the Chedi year to hare been an ordinary 
northern year, i e. a year in which the dark 
fortnight precedes the bright fortnight of the 
month. F. Kieliiorn. 


A HEBREW NICKNAME. 

Owens College, Manchester: Not. 23, 1867. 

In Nehemiah x. 20, we find "Tin among the 
list of those who sealed the covenant. In 
1 Chronicles xxiv. 15, we also read of a "VTPJ, 
Noeldeke is probably right in regarding the 
punctuation with “ Sere" as a euphemism, and 
in suggesting that the correct reading should be 
"I'TrT, “ swine.” 

How are we to account for the existence 
of such a name among the Hebrews ? Is it a 
proof of totemism ? Hay it not be explained 
by what the Arabs call Tanfir? We find in 
Liana’s Lexicon, s.v. Nafara II.: 

“ Give thou to him a Lagat, a nickname that is 
disliked, as though they held such nicknames a 
means of 'scaring away the jinn and the evil eye. 
An Arab of the desert said, ‘ When I was bom, it 
was said to my father Nafflr ‘Anhu, so he named 
me Qunfudh hedge-hog.’ ” 

L. M. Simmons. 


“ WESTERN ASIA IN THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIP¬ 
TIONS.” 

Lon vain: Deo. 4,1837. 

It is but a few days ago that my attention 
was called, for the first time, to the remarks in 
the Academy of March 20, 1886, on my short 
treatise, entitled L’Asie occidentals dans les in¬ 
scriptions assyriennes. The reviewer asserts that 
I have “ adopted a tone of superiority towards 
[my] predecessors which is not justified by 
actual fact.” 

Allow me, sir, to oppose to this criticism the 
very statement with which I begin my expost 
of Assyrian geography: 

“ We specially take advantage of the works of 
Messrs. Fried. Delitzsch and Eb. Schrader, which 
on many points complete previous researches and 
open new horisons; bat we freely discuss their 
results, and concerning some questions we are the 
first to pronounce ourselves. 

‘ < The sincere homage rendered to the exceptional 
merit of Fried. Delitzsch and Eb. Schrader recon¬ 
ciles itself perfectly in our mind with the admira¬ 
tion we have ever felt for the labourers of the first 
hour, those laeky pioneers, who have cut the ways 
and planted immutable stakes on every domain of 
Assyriology. We here appraise works which, if 
well analysed, are an outcome of Messrs. Oppert 
and Rawlin son’s discoveries. These two savants 
have gathered in a rich harvest from the field of 
Assyriology. Their disdplea have gleaned after 
them, and, by collecting ear after ear, they have 
still formed goodly sheavee.” 

This, sir, and no other has been my attitude in 
the incriminated work. I dare hope that yon 
will be obliging enough to insert this letter 
in your esteemed journal. If my request oomes 
at a late hour, it is owing to the fact that I 
have but recently come back from a foreign 
country, where, for the past two years, I have 
not had the pleasure of reading the Academy. 

A, Delattre. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prop. J. D. Dana is to'be congratulated on 
having accomplished at his age a journey to 
the Sandwioh Islands for the purpose of re¬ 
investigating their volcanic phenomena. The 
journey extended over ten weeks, and involved 
upwards of 10,000 miles of travel. When 
engaged with the Wilkes exploring expedition, 
in 1840, he visited these islands, and has eyer 
since taken great interest in the phenomena of 
their volcanoes. His recent mission was to 
examine afresh the great lava-lake of Kilauea; 
to study the rooks of its crater; and to compare 
the Wilkes map with the present outlines. The 
first results of this journey have been published 
in the November number of the American 
Journal of Science, and farther details will 
appear in succeeding issues. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Classical Review for December (David 
Nutt) contains two articles connected with 
recent correspondence in the Academy —a 
review of Mr. Gomme’s Romano-British Remains, 
by F. Haverfield; and one of Reitzenstein’s 
Verrianische Forschungen, by Prof. Nettleship. 

Correction. —In Mr. J. Cook Wilson's letter 
on “ Recent Emendations of the Aristotelian 
Text,” in the Academy of last week, in page 
375, col. 3, line 48, after iK^ovs insert the words 
“ in the second place ” ; and in page 376, col. 2, 
line 2, for " this ” read “ the.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royai Asiatic Society.—( Monday, November SI.) 

Sib T. Wads, president, in the chair. — The 
secretary, Prof. Rhys Davids, read an abstract of 
a paper by Dr. Edkins, of Peking, on "Foreign 
Elements in Early Japanese Mythology,” in whick 
it was argned (1) that there were distinct traces 
of fire worship and other Persian ideas in 
Ancient Chinese History, and that the Japanese 
in borrowing from China had also adopted Persian 
ideas. Quotations were given from the legends of 
Izanagi and Izanami, and other myths, and the 
conclusion drawn that the Persian elements in 
Japanese religion were (1) that the dual principle 
is made the basis of. the universe ; (2) that many 
powerful spirits were formed before the physical 
universe; (3) that things were created in the same 
order; (4) that the Japanese Yadders Amaterasu 
is a form of the Persian Mith-ras; (5) that the 
great angels ruling the wind, fire, earth, water, 
wood, Ac., resemble the Persian ; (6) the purifica¬ 
tion ceremonies; (7) the dedication of white horses 
in their sun temple.—Mr. 8atow did not think 
that the evidence adduced justified the conclusions 
arrived at. In order to argue as to the sources of 
Japanese belief, it would be necessary to go to 
older documents than those quoted from. That 
white hones were sacrlfled was evidence rather 
of their having been thought precious than of 
Persian influence; and that they were offered not 
only to the son-god, bat to other gods. Purifica¬ 
tion played an important part not only in the 
Persian, but also in other forms of faith.—Mr. 
F. Y. Dickins, Mr. Bouverie Posey, and Mr. 
Freeland continued the discussion, which was 
summed np by the president. 

Browning Society.— (Friday, November S3.) 

Da. E. Johnson in the chair.—Dr. Furnivall 
announced the purchase by the Committee of 250 
copies of Mr. Fotheringham's book on Browning’s 
poetry, a copy of which each member would 
receive in the ensuing week. In view of the 
recent death of Mr. Alfred Domett, who was the 
hero of the poem “ Waring,” whose grand head 
members had so frequently seen at the society’s 
meetings and entertainments, Dr. Furnivall pro¬ 
posed a vote of sympathy from the society to his 
widow and family, which was unanimously oarried. 
—The chairman then introduced Prof. P. A. 


Barnett, of Sheffield, who road a paper on 
“Browning’s Jews in Comparison with Shaks- 
pere’s Jew.” The paper began by insisting that 
the rendering of universal truths is the greatest 
thing that the poets of each age can do. Homer 
has given us fighting heroes in an age of fighting; 
Shakspere has given ns romantic heroes In an age 
of romance - and so Browning renders for ns the 
beet thought of our age. These poets are great, 
not because of the properties with which they 
work, but often in spite of them. Shakspere was 
great for all time in spite of antiquarian inaccuracy; 
Browning, the Shakspere of our time, is great in 
range and depth of thought in spite of the 
encyclopaedias. What does it matter whence 
Shakspere gets hfe Lear, his Macbeth, his Hamlet P 
To all time they are very people who have lived 
and moved. And so with Browning’s work—the 
tragedy of Andrea del Sarto's life is a tragedy for 
every age. This age of criticism in which the 
poet lives has failed to affect his work or limit 
nls scope. Both poets have been attracted by the 
interesting problem of Jewish consciousness, of 
that exclusive tribal life maintained in spite of 
environing society. Some of Browning’s Jews, as 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, deal with nothing specially 
Jewish, but with higher consciousness common to 
all noble minds. The Jews, however, of " Filippo 
Baldinucci " and " Holy Cross Day ” are real 
persons, and Browning deals with their souls as 
Jewish souls at particular crises. So with 
Shakspere'* Sbylock. The histories of Lear, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth, are histories oonoerning 
the human soul; that of Shylock is the history of 
the Jewish problem at a special period, not the 
Middle Ages, but later, when Christianity was 
becoming more human and less brutal. The two 
poets are alike in historical synchronism. Both 
indicate honestly the fact of persecution. Antonio 
grossly insults Shylock without shame, for the 
opinion of all Venioe is at his back. " Holy Cross 
Day” shows the opinion of all Florence quite as 
strongly. In both, too, the persecutors show a 
strong desire to convert the Jews—first rob them 
and then convert them, for the Christian perse¬ 
cutor had bat a small acquaintance with Christ. 
In both cases, too, the Jews were usurers, for 
Venioe and Florence had what Jews they deserved. 
In both cases, too, the persecutors were Fagans of 
the least pleasant type. Both Shakspere and 
Browning admit kin-affection In the Jews, and 
allow them high general morality, probably due 
to their isolation in an actively criticising society, 
while the low tone of current Christian morality 
struck Shakspere, and made the irony of the social 
complication a feature in his drama. In both, 
again, the Jews are patient and courteous. The 
distinctive note of Browning is that he has pene¬ 
trated the national consciousness of the Jews; and 
this is dne to hit time, for he is a Christian and 
religious, not a romantic poet. Both are com¬ 
mended for their accuracy in small matters, and 
yet both show In accuracies in their acquaintance 
with Jewish customs; but in both the external 
matters little, the higher gift makes no error. In 
“ Holy Cross Day,” the self-respecting pride of 
the Jews is well lull fated, that consciousness of 
being reserved for higher things—that luoomplete- 
nees and perpetual hope of the Messiah, so that 
"thay lived in life and not in act, at watch and 
ward.” Then their oontempt for the jumble of 
Pagan and Christian art which their persecutors 
delight in—the Madonnas and saints among the 
heathen rout of gods and satyrs—is expressed. 
And is it not true that art destroys religion; and 
that, in proportion as a special religions attitude 
becomes familiarised by artistic expression, it loses 
its significance f Who that sees a picture of hell 
oan continue to believe in itP—Dr. Johnson 
thanked Mr. Barnett for a paper certainly one of 
the most thoughtful ever read to the society.— 
Dr. Furnivall asked why art was destructive of 
religion P—Dr. Berdoe reminded members that the 
title High Priest used in “ Filippo Baldlnnoci,” 
was an anachronism, as it has been out of use since 
the destruction of the Temple.—Mr. Revell was 
much interested in the remark about the destroy¬ 
ing power of art, and thought it probable that 
dramatic forms of art might hasten the decay of 
some religions beliefs.—Mr. Coleridge contended 
that realistic imagery has kept religion stive in 
the hearts of the uneducated.—M um Whitehead 
instaneedthe "Pension Play ” at Oberammergau, 
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as an instance tbat dramatic art does not neces¬ 
sarily destroy religion.—Mr. Slater suggested 
tbat there are two classes of minds—one supported 
religiously by art, the other diverted from religion 
by art.—Prof. Barnett replied to the members who 
had discussed his paper that he was aware that 
the Jews were not entirely blameless of persecution 
themselves, as they had joined the Pagans in 
oppressing the early Christians. The oriental 
religious sense in its highest developments had 
considered tbat all sensuous representations of the 
Divine Being were wrong, and calculated to 
destroy the most spiritual conceptions of his 
existence. 

Thk Royal Socihty op Literature.— {Wednesday, 
Neremher, 30.) 

J. Haykes, treasurer, in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Mr. Mackenzie Bell on “ The Literary 
Characteristics of Crabbe and Beckford.” The 
paper formulated a theory that Crabbe, though 
writing in verse, had few of the higher attributes 
of the poet as we now understood them, though 
doubtless, judged from an eighteenth-century 
standpoint, he did not fall short even in this 
respect; while Beckford, though writing little 
verse, was by virtue of his marvellous imagination 
a great poet. A poet possessed in some degree, 
however small, genuine imagination and passion— 
Crabbe possessed neither of these qualities in a 
high degree, therefore he should not properly be 
regarded as a poet of high rank ; but he had one 
great quality which would ever keep his name in 
remembrance, and it was even possible that he was 
not sufficiently consulted in days when the actual 
conditions of life among the poor in our rural dis¬ 
tricts was receiving such close attention and ex¬ 
citing such controversy. The poems which he 
devoted to the conventional poetic themes of the 
eighteenth century were worthless, or nearly so. 
The verses in which he treated of what he saw 
around him bad every attribute of value except 
the highest poetic quality. In support of his 
views, Mr. Mackenzie Bell read a passage from 
“The Library,’’ and then to show Crabbe’s 
extraordinary power of minute description, a long 
passage from the “Parish Register.” In the 
second half of the paper the reader contended that 
Beckford was a great poet, though bis claim to 
that title rested mainly on his prose poem Vathek. 
Crabbe had little imagination, and merely 
described what he saw. Beckford, full of 
imagination, was an idealist, and by the aid of his 
imagination conjured up a wonderful romance 
which almost appeared a narrative of real events, 
so strong was its hold on the mind. Numerous 
illustrative extracts from Vathek closed the paper.— 
In a discussion which ensued, Mr. J. W. Bone main¬ 
tained that however considerable might be the 
genius evinced by Beckford in Vathek, yet its 
pages were so defiled by the description of 
abominable things and by defective moral purpose 
that its perusal produced repulsion.—Col. J. L. 
Hartley held that the author set out with a moral 
purpose, though he allowed himself great latitude 
in working it out.—Mr. F. Shum gave some 
interesting details regarding Beckford’s collections 
first at Fonthill and subsequently at Bath ; and 
said that Beckford had not only possessed books, 
but had read them, as shown by marginal remarks. 
—Mr. Hobbes followed with further information 
touching Beckford’s relics, and Mr. E. Gilbert 
Highton, the secretary, after in some measure 
combating Mr. Bone’s view’s, pointed out 
indications in Vathek of Beckford's derivation of 
ideas from Bbakspere, Milton, Dante, Gold¬ 
smith, and even Bunyan. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, it reduced price* (Engravings, Chromoa, 
Aod Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase picture* 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrisms* presents.— 
Geo. Rees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo*bridge. 


The Sadne: a Summer Voyage. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. (Seeley.) 

This book, with its hundred and forty-eight 
illustrations, most of which are from the 
wonderfully vivid pen of Mr. Joseph Pennell, 


and its clear and faithful chronicle by Mr. 
Hamerton, commemorates a remarkable, if 
not very eventful, voyage on the Sadne— 
a river probably less known to Englishmen 
than the Nile. It is remarkable, because the 
enterprise was one which would have scarcely 
occurred to any but an Englishman, and 
could only have been performed successfully 
by one well acquainted with Prance and 
Frenchmen. A certain power of organisa¬ 
tion, a love of scenery and a love of art, a love 
also of boating and quiet and meditation, 
seem other indispensable requisites for such a 
voyage ; and, though these are all possessed by 
Mr. Hamerton, even he could scarcely have 
enjoyed it without well-chosen companions. 
And yet it is not probable that many persons 
will be indueed by his example to spend 
weeks in a berriehon, pursuing the mazes and 
canals of the Upper Sadne at the tail of a 
steamer or a donkey. 

These are reasons why we should be all the 
more grateful to Mr. Hamerton and Mr. 
Pennell for giving ns so many glimpses of 
a land (or water) of interest and beauty 
which few of us will ever be able to explore 
for ourselves. The deliberate progress of 
the Boussemroum (a long narrow barge 
on which Mr. Hamerton erected a series of 
deck tents for living and sleeping) is at least 
sufficiently reflected in the series of letters 
which he addressed at irregular intervals to 
his friend and publisher Mr. Richmond 
Seeley—letters doubtless delightful to receive, 
on account of their frankness and simplicity, 
their clear record of daily difficulties and 
achievements, their reflections, philosophical 
and social, their painter-like and sometimes 
poetical descriptions of scenery, and their 
occasional incidents of relative importance, 
such as their temporary arrest as spies at Pon- 
tailler, and their narrow escape from the same 
fate at Verdun. The jealousy of the military 
authorities in France as to the operations of 
artists in the vicinity of fortifications is 
reasonable enough, and has been well known 
in Ed gland since the days of Hogarth ; but 
it is a little surprising to find that even 
landscape sketching within a myriamHre of a 
French fortress may subject an artist to 
arrest, and that Mr. Pennell had to give up 
the notion of sketching near Lyons. When 
we remember that Mr. Hamerton’s party 
included himself (a well-known Englishman 
long domiciled in France), an American artist, 
and an officer in the French army, the sus¬ 
picion with which their movements were 
watched is even more extraordinary. 

Mr. Pennell’s remarkable dexterity in 
drawing in pen and ink has never been more 
fully exhibited than in his drawings of the 
Sadne. With an artist’s eye for the selection 
of those “bits” which are natural composi¬ 
tions, he also has a sure sense of the capacity 
of his tools and materials. His merest sketch 
has at least the germ of a picture, and he 
does not try to depict anything which is not 
within the compass of a definite black line. 
Nevertheless, within these limits his range of 
expression is great. He usually leaves the 
sky blank, but he is quite able to express the 
power of sunshine, and give softness to its 
darkest and most defined shadows, as in 
“ On the Quay at Tournus ” (p. 250); he can 
distinguish accurately between many varieties 
of wall or roof surface, as in “ The Church of 


St. John Le Losne ” (p. 166) ; he can “ tint' 
by means of pen touches with almost as mac 
gradation as though he washed with colour, as L 
“ The Church at Rupt ” (facing p. 102); he ca 
suggest the colour and lightness of hummer 
able leafage, as in “ On the Canal, nea 
Savoyeux” (facing p. 116); and in such littli 
finely finished vignettes as those that adorz 
pp. 178-80 we have a perfect suggestion oJ 
the mysterious shades of evening. It is, how¬ 
ever, perhaps in his “Towers of Tournus” 
(facing p. 236) that we have the most tri¬ 
umphant example of his power in black and 
white—a drawing masterly alike in what it 
includes and in what it omits, uniting much 
suggestiveness with perfect clearness of state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Hamerton makeB us so intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the merits and eccentricities ol 
his patron and his pilot, of Franki the donkey- 
boy and Zoulon the donkey, that we share 
his feeling of regret when the voyage in tht 
berriehon comes to an end, and he leaves the 
captain and the artist to pursue his travels os 
the Lower Saone, with his son and nephev. 
in his own catamaran. Perhaps it may be i 
great convenience to be able to sleep and e£ 
on board your vessel, but you certainly see s 
little more of humanity if you have to seel 
occasionally for board and lodging. So, si 
least to the reader, the loss of his forma 
companions has compensation in the pleasant 
glimpses we get of host and hostess and 
riverside inns which consoled the crew of the 
Avar for contrary winds and hard towing. 
Pleasant is the picture of the hostelry kept by 
the fisherman, surnamed “ the Pope,” at Port 
d’Arciat; and inviting the description of the 
matelote which they ordered for dinner. This 
part of the volume also includes a description 
of Chalon and one of Tournus, with it* 
memories of Greuze, and is perhaps more 
generally entertaining, if less special in its 
interest, than the log of the Bouteemroum. 

Cosuo Monk house. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATERCOLOURS. 

Dainty, delicate, pretty—neither daring great 
things, nor ever very lamentably failiog—such, 
taken as a whole, is the art of tbo Water- 
Colour Society. It is an art in which imagina¬ 
tion holds comparatively little place. Few of 
these pictures bear evident signs of being the 
expression, in colour and form, of some strong 
definite feeling, or have power to produce an 
analogous feeling in the spectator. As we go 
round the walls of the gallery, recognising in 
work after work each old friendly familiar 
style, we come across many admirable trans¬ 
cripts of nature—of nature for the most part in 
her gentler moods—and much pleasurable and 
deft brush-work, and we are greeted almost 
everywhere with a tone of refinement and easy 
grace. But anything that should come to us as a 
direct message from nature’s heart or mans 
experience, we do not get. 

This, however, is a find of churlish carping, 
against the undue indulgence in which the critic 
should be specially careful; for he too, per¬ 
chance, has his art, and would like to build 
up his word-pictures, and quote his Victor 
Hugo’s “ Orientales,” and Browning’s 
“ Easter Day,” in illustration of such works, 
for instance, as Mr. Goodwin’s “ Gate of 
Zoar” (198), where the black solid cloud 
mass looms horrible over Sodom, or Mr. 
BrewtnaU’s “ Uttermost Parts of the Sea ” (o), 
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■with its one tree all wind-vexed and tortured, 
nd its desolation of water and sunset. But 
he temptation to weigh unduly on pictures 
hat lend themselves to verbal description is 
one that the writer ought obviously to resist. 
Bather should he dwell gratefully upon what 
the gallery offers to us of charming and 
delightful. Here are Mr. George Fripp’s 
* ‘ Study in October ” (44) and ‘ 1 View from Ard- 
ebattan ” (50), which are perfect in their golden 
tone. Here is a most delicately graded piece 
of chalk down in Mr. Alfred Fripp’s “ Arish- 
mell” (170). Here are studies of places in 
which Mr. Alfred Hunt has been so often 
before—“ Whitby ” and “ Robin Hood’s Bay ”— 
studies that remind one of Turner by their 
scheme of light and shale, and of which I pre¬ 
fer the “ Robin Hood’s Bays ” (163), especially; 
for in the confusion of “ Whitby,” Mr. Hunt 
seems sometimes to find it difficult to keep his 
sense of atmosphere. As to Mr. Goodwin, he 
appears to have been everywhere—to English 
cathedral cities, to Bath, to Switzerland, and, 
possibly, to Zoar. “The Bristol” (347), with 
its bow of a vessel for frame, is a beautiful 
dainty sketch. So is the “Old Bridge, 
Lucerne” (211). Indeed, if we might “hint 
a fault,” without, most certainly, “hesitating" 
dislike,” it would be that the “ Rochester ” 
(298) becomes almost unreal through over¬ 
refinement. 

But how attempt to enumerate here every 
one of the 368 works in the gallery that deserve 
recognition f “ J’en passe et des meilleurs,” 
as de Silva says in “ Hemani.” One would like 
to linger over the works of old favourites such 
as Mr. Powell and Miss Montalba, and many 
another. One would like also to say a word of 
Mr. Hopkins’s “ Old Market Cross ” (239), a 
pretty piece of silvery colour; and Mr. Beavis’s 
“Outside the Fortifications at Calais” (305), 
and Mr. Waterlow’s “Cottage Home” (17), 
and Mr. H. Moore’s glowing “Sunny After¬ 
noon ” (41), and Mr. Herbert Marshall’s smaller 
sketches of seaside picturesqueness, and Mr. 
Brewtnall’s varied contributions, of which 210 
and 350 are specially noticeable. Mr. Hale, 
too, has some interesting “ impressionist ” 
qualities that might be discussed with advan¬ 
tage. And Mr. Charles Robertson’s careful 
and elaborate “Lawn Tennis” (112) suggests 
one or two points as to the use of garden 
flowers in landscape. There is a freshness in 
Mr. Eyre Walker’s work—see specially the 
“ Summer Morning ” (283) and “ Vale of 
Meifod” (185)—which is very pleasant; and 
in the work of Mr. Allan a oertain distinctive 
gravity and weightiness that show curiously 
beside the airier brushwork of his peers. His 
“Queen’s Jubilee” (69) seems to me over¬ 
charged in oolour; but, save for one awkward 
blot of foliage, “ On the Seine” (77), with 
its line of clipped French trees and great reach 
of river, is very satisfactory. 

The society scarcely shows very strong this 
year in its figure pictures. Mr. Marks, how¬ 
ever, does his duty as a valiant Academician 
should, and his “Secretary” (183) is a sturdy 
piece of work. Mrs. AUingham charms us as 
usual, and almost of course. “East and 
West” (174)—a young mother sitting on the 
shore reading a letter from far away, a distant 
ship carrying her thoughts thither, an ayah 
and a child—you can fill up the story as you 
like; but in doing so remember to note how 
well the ayah’s dress fits into the general 
scheme of tne picture. As to Mr. Marsh, one 
can at least say for him that he is evidently 
filled with a praiseworthy desire to avoid 
that besetment of English art which consists 
in making the lower classes look pretty. 
“ Daddy ” (107) is a real sailor, and his wife a 
real sailor’s wife—which is more than can well 
be said of the young lady in Mr. Hopkins’s 
“Son of Neptune” (49). Oh, for an English 


Millet to bring home to us by what stem 
labour and sweat of brow man wrings his living 
from hard mother earth ! 

Frank T. Marzials. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROMAN INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED STONES. 

South Shields: Nov. *8,1887. 

Those readers of the Academy who are students 
of Latin epigraphy will be interested in hearing 
that the Roman inscribed and sculptured stones 
( Lapid. Sept. 83, 84, 85, 88, 89, 91, 102, 103 
and 200; G. I. L. vii., 558, 559, 559a, 574, 573, 
572 and 661c)—the most important from Milk¬ 
ing Gap Mill Castle, the others from Halton 
Chesters (Hunnum), and hitherto preserved at 
Matfen Hall—have been most generously pre¬ 
sented to the museum of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Newcastle. They form an important 
addition to the already large collection belong¬ 
ing to the society. 

Robt. Blair. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A need has long been felt for a periodical 
which should deal adequately with the higher 
branches of archaeological research in a scien¬ 
tific spirit, and with constant reference to the 
progress of archaeological scholarship in this 
country, on the Continent, and in America. 
This need will, it is hoped, be met by the issue 
of a new monthly review edited by Mr. G. 
Lawrence Gomme, and published by Mr. 
David Nutt. The review will be divided 
into sections, devoted respectively to Anthro¬ 
pology, Archaeology, History, and Literature. 
While mainly concerned to further these studies 
by the publication of original articles appealing 
at once to the specialist and to all readers of 
general culture, the editor will also endeavour 
to make the review a record and index of anti¬ 
quarian research in all parts of the world. The 
first number will, it is hoped, be ready early 
next year. 

It is so rarely that any of the notable pre- 
Raphaelite pictures come into the market that 
it may be interesting to note that the famous 
"Ophelia,” of Sir John Millais, painted in 
1852, is now for salo, at the gallery of Messrs. 
Agnew’s, Bond Street. 

Mr. Andrew MacCallum has now on view 
at his studies, 47 Bedford Gardens, Campden 
Hill—Smirke’s old house—four pictures of 
Burnham Beeches in the four seasons of the 
year, of which “ Golden October ” and “ Grey 
November ” are very striking productions. All 
the ferns and foliage are done with the palette- 
knife, heavy masses of paint, sharp edged and 
sharp pointed, being laid on the flat brush 
background. By this method the foreground 
stands out in relief, and a depth of shadow, 
variety of surface, and richness of effect are 
attained which are impossible to the brush 
alone. The November picture is a solemn and 
poetic one. Sombre leafless trees are set against 
a crimson and golden sunset sky. The dark 
boles are strongly and finely wrought; the 
deeply shadowed turf rightly and dimly lighted. 
The scene grows on you and takes possession 
of you as you gaze at it. 

The Hogarth Club is about to remove to 
more commodious premises at 36, Dover Street, 
W.; and, in order to preserve its individuality 
as an artists’ club, it has been decided to admit 
one hundred additional artists without entrance 
fee. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Mrs. Bernard Beere has resumed, at the 
Opera Comique, the powerful performance of 
Lena Despard in “ As in a Looking-glass,” 
which was interrupted in the late summer. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, under the new 
regime, the grass is by no means suffered to 
grow under the manager's feet. When “ The 
Red Lamp” and “The Ballad-monger” are 
withdrawn, Mr. Buchanan’s piece—now in an 
advanced stage of rehearsal—will be produced. 
It is, indeed, practically ready. As soon as it 
shall cease to attract, “ The Pompadour ” play 
(by Mr. Wills and Mr. Sydney Grundy) will 
take its place; and a play by another esteemed 
writer will—it is already arranged—succeed in 
due time to that. Meanwhile, people who have 
not seen the present spectacle should hasten to 
do so. We criticised the “Red Lamp” at 
length when it was first brought out. Tho 
freshest feature in the performance is the im¬ 
personation of the Princess Mourakoff by Mrs. 
Tree. The author affords almost no opportu¬ 
nity for the study of the Princess as a character; 
but the circumstances of the story compel her 
to be torn by conflicting emotions, and of these 
emotions Mrs. Tree has made herself—not 
wholly without reference to French methods— 
a really competent and powerful exponent. 
For our own part, however—skilled as the 
actress has become in what are doubtless ac¬ 
counted the great moments of the piece—we 
like Mrs. Tree best for her capacity of endowing 
the character, such as it is, with naturalness 
and dignity at all moments. She says the sim¬ 
plest things with meaning and thoughtfulness ; 
she gives interest to a simple gesture or a position 
of rest. The part is not only the most trying 
that she has yet performed: it is unquestion¬ 
ably, also, her greatest success. The “ Red 
Lamp ” affords occasion for interesting acting; 
but, m “ The Ballad-monger,” we are allowed 
the opportunity of seeing a piece which is not 
only good stagecraft but excellent literature. 
It is written—that is, the original French by 
M. de Banville is written—with singular force 
and point; and the translation, by Mr. Besant 
and Mr. Pollock, is in the best spirit of the 
original. As regards the acting, Miss Marion 
Terry is by no means unskilled, even though 
she may not be very moving as the heroine. 
Mr. Brookfield is very effective as Louis XI.; 
but some portion of his effectiveness—the 
effectiveness, for instance, of his easy cynical 
“asides”—he has learnt apparently from Mr. 
Henry Irving. Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Grin- 
goire, the starving ballad-monger, the wander¬ 
ing poet, is as picturesque as wild, as much a 
creature of the Middle Ages as it is possible to 
be. His recitation of tho ballad of “The 
Orchard of the King ” is admirable. He de¬ 
claims to perfection. The drawbacks to the 
performance—if it is worth while to name them 
—are that once or twice, when Mr. Tree would 
do well to address Louis or Louis’ god¬ 
daughter individually, he still declaims a little; 
and that here and there the piece seems to 
demand Gringoire’s quiescence where it gets 
only his restlessness. Even these things, how¬ 
ever, are things which it is possible to contest, 
and we should be among the first to allow the 
general excellence of B£r. Tree’s creation. It 
is a performance eminently worth seeing. 

The Kendals have come back to the St. 
James’s with a further representation of “Lady 
Clanearty.” 

As a second edition of “ Miss Esmeralda ” is 
coming out at the Gaiety on Boxing-day—and 
as the piece will therefore continue to be played 
throughout the holidays in the afternoon, while 
a yet more amazing new extravaganza will hold 
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the evening bill—it is worth while to draw 
attention now to the exceeding smartness- 
spectacular, rather than literary—of the per¬ 
formance. History, upon the stage, does 
not exactly repeat itself, and the success 
of “Monte Cristo, Junior,” is not precisely 
matched by the success of “Miss Esmeralda.” 
Still, here we are in those dull weeks just 
before Christmas, which are notoriously un¬ 
favourable to theatrical commerce; and here, 
still with us, and destined to remain, is “ Miss 
Esmeralda.” Mr. Lonnen contributes the 
comic element to the piece, and he does as 
much for it in this direction as any one actor 
oan possibly do. His quaint activity is indeed 
admirable. Miss Marion Hood acts pleasantly 
and sings with real charm. She is a blonde 
heroine, in dove-colour and white. Miss Letty 
Lind dances .with extreme agility and some 
graoe. As to colour, she—a blonde lady also— 
is a very satisfactory “ arrangement ” in pink 
and grey. We are bound to smile to ourselves, 
and to treat the thing as a spectacle. At the 
Gaiety it is not dramatic (but that which passes 
for) criticism that is wanted, and so we shall 
venture to comment on the presence of charm¬ 
ing “notes” in red, and of engaging “sym¬ 
phonies ” in gold and sunny green. As the 
ballets are danced in long and full and flexible 
skirts, they are—we feel sure—the delight of 
the truly cultivated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

Loudon: Deo. S, 1887. 

In the Academy of December 3 is a notice 
of “By the Sea,” and the paragraph is a scarcely 
veiled innuendo that Dr. Aveling was indebted 
to Mr. Wedmore for his adaptation. 

The facts are these. Remembering the ex¬ 
treme baldness of Mr. Wedmore’s translation, 
I suggested that another version might be 
attempted which Bhould strive to retain some¬ 
thing of the charm and poetry of Theuriet’s 
wort This was seven or eight years after 
I acted in “ The Farm by the Sea.” I never 8aw 
the whole of Mr. Wedmore’s MS. My own 
part I at once returned after playing in the 
piece. Of the whole of Mr. Wedmore’s trans¬ 
lation I only remember three lines : two at the 
end of one of the verses of the ballad, and the 
final line (“ II ne reviendra plus ”), rendered 
respectively thus by Mr. Wedmore and Dr. 
Aveling: 

“ But Saint Azenor, she comes too late 
To save from sea, to save from fate.” 

Wsdxobx. 

“ Wings of the blessed saint are heard 
Across the sea like some sea bird.” 

Avblikg. 

“ He will never come back any more.” 

Wxdkobi. 

“ He will never come back again.” 

Avslino. 

Hot a line, not a suggestion, not one word of 
Mr. Wedmore’s translation was ever seen or 
heard by Dr. Aveling; and, so far as my 
memory serves me, there is absolutely nothing 
in oommon between the two adaptations save 
their oommon origin. 

Eleanob Mabx Aveling. 

[We understand that the question of Dr. 
Aveling’s indebtedness to Mr. Wedmore in this 
matter has been made the subject of a com¬ 
munication to Dr. Aveling from Mr. Wedmore’s 
solicitors.— Ed. Academy.] 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. F. C. Cowen’s “Ruth” was given, for 
the first time in London, at the second 
“Novello” Concert on Thursday, December 1. 
It is often said that the Bible is an ex¬ 
hausted mine, and that, for oratorio purposes, 
composers must turn to the lives of the saints 
or to secular subjects. The same story can, 
however, be used more than once. Everything 
depends on the mode of treatment. Mr. J. 
Bennett, in arranging the pastoral tale of 
“ Ruth,” has entered into the spirit of the day, 
and given it dramatic form. But why, as in 
his book of the “Rose of Sharon,” spoil the 
effect by an epilogue pointing to future times 
when a “ branch ” is to spring from the root 
of the son of Haomi ? It spoils the unity of a 
very good book, and, musically, the last chorus 
is an anti-climax. The score is full of the 
composer’s happiest thoughts; and, throughout, 
everything is expressed in a smooth and natural 
manner. The famous answer of Ruth to her 
mother, the scene between Boaz and Ruth at 
the end of the first part, Boaz's air in the second 
part, and the duet between Ruth and Boaz in 
the fourth scene are all admirable. For simple 
utterance, pleasing expression, and agreement 
of word and tone these portions will compare 
favourably with anything previously written by 
Mr. Cowen. The dance of gleaners, with 
chorus of reapers, is particularly characteristic 
of the composer. But there is something more 
than simplicity and charm. In the choruses 
“ The Lord hath done great things ” and 
“Praise Him, call upon His name,” there is 
vigour, striking effects of contrast, and contra¬ 
puntal skill of a high order. We have already 
mentioned one drawback to the work—the 
epilogue. And we are inclined to think the 
composer might have presented some numbers 
in more oondensed form. In other words, the 
picturesque story would surely have been set 
off to greater advantage in a Cantata, rather 
than an Oratorio, frame. The performance 
under the composer’s direction was, on the 
whole, an excellent one. Of the solo vocalists, 
Mdme. Albani and Mr. E. Lloyd carried off the 
chief honours. The contralto music was sung 
somewhat coldly by Miss Hope Glenn ; and Mr. 
Watkin Mills interpreted the bass part in an 
efficient, if not always sympathetic, manner. 

Herr Heokmann and party commenced a 
short series of chamber concerts at Prince’s 
Hall on Thursday, December 1. The pro¬ 
gramme contained a novelty by Beethoven. 
How is it that the Qrande fugue , taritut libre, 
taniut recherMe for strings (Op. 133) has never 
been performed at the Popular Concerts, and, 
so far as we can ascertain, never before in 
London at all? Well, Mr. Chappell has so 
many works of Beethoven which act as magnets 
to draw the public—such as the “Rasoum- 
offaki” Quartettes, the “ Kreutzer,” or the 
“Moonlight” Sonata—that it probably never 
occurred to him to select a piece with which 
Beethoven was not fully satisfied. He was not 
exactly the kind of man to be led by public 
opinion ; and yet Herr Nottebohm assures us 
that the composer, dissatisfied with the recep¬ 
tion given to it when performed as the Finale 
to the B flat Quartette (Op. 133) at Vienna in 
1826, withdrew it, and wrete the movement 
which now concludes the work. And for this 
he must have had his reasons. The resemblance 
between the theme on which this fugue is 
built and the opening theme of the great Quar¬ 
tette in A minor cannot escape notice. In fact, 
in a sketch-book of the year 1824, sketches for 
this fugue are found lying side by side with 
sketches for the first movement of this A minor 
Quartette. The fugue is an extraordinary 
piece of music, full of clever devioes and 
daring effects; but there is such an evident 


sense of labour, and the combinations are « 
times so harsh, that the result is more cnrim 
than pleasing. Some of the wildest paswgt 
sound like a debate of demons in Pandemonioa 
There is a charming episode in 2-4 time whid 
forms a welcome contrast to the wild confuaa 
of the rest of the music. Herr Heckmann de¬ 
serves the thanks of the musical public for ths 
opportunity of hearing the fugue. It is by ss 
means easy to play; but the leader and his asso-j 
dates, Herren Forberg, Allecotte, and Bellman^ 
had evidently rehearsed it with the utmoA 
care ; and, for neatness and precision, the per- 
formance left nothing to desire. The programme 
included Beethoven’s B flat Quartette (Op. 1 20), 
Haydn’s in C (Op. 33, Ho. 3), two mtmmmu 
from Dittersdorf's Quartette in E fist, sad 
Brahms’ new Sonata in A for piano and violin, 
played with much taste and finish by Mdtne. 
Haas and Herr Heckmann. 

Signor Alberto Geloso gave a correct l*t 
tame rendering of Mendelssohn’s Violin Con¬ 
certo at the Crystal Palace last Saturday. Mr. 
G. A. Clinton played with admirable tone an! 
taste a Concerto for clarionet by Julios Rktz, 
the friend and adherent of Mendelssohn. It* 
Concerto, good in form aud style, beaus trscu 
of his friend’s influence. The programme in-1 
eluded a Symphony in E flat by Haydn, one d 
a set of six composed in 1786 for the Lon 
Olympique at Paris. It was given with doc 
effect under Mr. Manns’ direction. The Crystal 
Palace choir was heard to great advantage is 
Ravenscroft’s clever madrigal, “ In the Mery 
Spring,” which was encored. 

Much quiet but good work is being; done is I 
and around London by various choral and 
orchestral societies. Those that do not become i 
weary of well-doing may one day shine as stars 
of the first magnitude in the musical firmament 
The Westminster Orchestral Society, now in its 
third season, gave a concert at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening last. The 
band is composed chiefly of amateurs, and the 
painstaking conductor is Mr. C. 8. Mac- 
pherson. The playing was creditable. The 
conductor succeeded by a note in the pro¬ 
gramme-book in doing what the most eminent 
conductors have failed to accomplish. In 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, played 
with spirit by Miss L. Riley, the break 
between the first and second movements was 
not interrupted by applause. Mdme. Frick en- 
haus gave some showy pianoforte solos. The 
society deserves encouragement in its aims and 
efforts. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti made her farewell 
appearance previous to her departure for 
America at Sir. Kuhe’s evening concert at the 
Albert Hall on Tuesday, December 6. The 
gifted prima donna was in excellent voice, and 
was rapturously encored after her two last 
songs. Mdme. Trebelli, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley, added to the evening’s pleasure. Miss 
Kuhe played two movements from a Concerto 
by Hiller. The hall was very full. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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to oorretpond with the writeri of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Spe., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
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LITERATURE. 

Memorials of Coleorton: being Letters from 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and his Sister, 
Southey, and Sir Walter Scott to Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont, 1803—1834. 
Edited by William Knight. In 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

There is not a great deal in the Memorials 
that is new, though many of the letters are 
now printed for the first time. It does not 
appear that what we already know about 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey is sen¬ 
sibly affected by the present publication. 
The biographies of the poets will not require 
to be rewritten in order to include new facts 
from these sources. Nevertheless the volumes 
are pleasant reading and have a real interest, 
if not a distinct value. 

The most material part of them concerns 
Coleridge. Though Coleridge’s own letters 
are not of the first importance, and though 
the little that he says of himself reveals no 
side of his character with which we were not 
already familiar, he is, nevertheless, the lead¬ 
ing figure in the book. His health, his 
domestic troubles, his aims, his literary 
difficulties, his wanderings and his home¬ 
comings are the vein of chief interest. And 
there is much in these letters that revives 
speculation on dubious points, but little or 
nothing that seta old discussions at rest. For 
example, these letters cover the whole period 
usually assigned to Coleridge’s opium-eating, 
but give no facts whatever concerning it. 
Strangely enough, the letters of Wordsworth, 
which are full of solicitude as to Coleridge’s 
many failures in health, contain, so far as I can 
see, nothing on the opium troubles. Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s letters hint at Coleridge’s 
occasional excesses in the use of spirits, but 
say nothing of the drug. Not even in 
Southey’s letters is anything definite on that 
head to be found. But then Southey, who 
knew that in 1803 Coleridge was quacking 
himself with opium cures for the gout, appears 
to have known nothing with certainty of the 
habit which Coleridge had contracted until 
Cottle mentioned the matter in 1814. There 
is nothing so strange about these memorials 
as that, with so much about Coleridge’s “ health 
or un-health,” there is little or nothing about 
the one pernicious habit which is usually 
thought to have been the generating cause of 
nearly all Coleridge’s troubles of body and 
mind. That Wordsworth, his sister, Southey, 
Sir George Beaumont, and Lady Beaumont, 
should exchange many letters from 1803 to 
1827, and discuss Coleridge on every side of 
his life and character without betraying a 
painful knowledge of his opium-eating, shows 
that the opium-eating was a much leBB 
serious element than we now consider it, or 


that Coleridge successfully practised an extra¬ 
ordinary concealment amounting in its effect 
to duplicity. That Coleridge tried to conceal 
his degrading weakness we know. That (when¬ 
ever he began) he concealed it from himself 
down to 1803 we also know. But that he hid 
his opium-eating throughout the eleven years 
from 1803 until he betrayed himself to Cottle 
in 1814 we cannot believe. He told De 
Quincey of it in 1807. Is it likely that he 
lived nearly a year with Wordsworth’s family 
in 1809 without once revealing his daily 
habit ? Or, again, is it probable that Words¬ 
worth and his sister, who did not shrink from 
discussing with Sir George and Lady Beau¬ 
mont the most intimate relations of Coleridge 
with his wife, shrank from the disclosure of his 
opium-eating ? It seems to me that all pro¬ 
bability, as well as all the knowledge which 
we possess of Coleridge’s singular openness of 
mind and his proneness to give free expres¬ 
sion to his feelings, compel us to believe that 
whatever the extent of his habit, it was 
known to the friends about him. It was not 
fully known to his brother-in-law, and per¬ 
haps it was not fully known to his wife; but 
afeer 1803 these two were not among the 
friends about him. 

Little as the light is that these letters 
afford on the opium troubles, I perceive that 
in various quarters there is a disposition to 
use them in support of conjectural statements 
as to when the opium-eating began. A writer 
in the Athenaeum (November 19) tells us, 
with the emphasis of certainty, that by the 
time that Southey, “ reconciled to his brother- 
in-law” (they had then been several years 
reconciled), was about to arrive at Greta Hall, 
Coleridge 

“had become a confirmed opium-eater,” and 
that “ the habit had attained suoh proportions, 
that the signification of the symptoms could 
only be disguised by the most frenzied attribu¬ 
tions of the wretched condition of his health to 
gout, to climate—to everything, indeed, save 
the true cause.” 

This is the use to which a writer, who is well- 
informed on the facts of Coleridge’s life, puts 
a letter written by Coleridge (September 22, 
1803) a week after his return from Scotland. 
The ascertained facts are too few to justify so 
sweeping a charge of downright deceit on 
Coleridge’s part. What grounds are there for 
supposing that Coleridge was a confirmed 
opium-eater when Southey reached Keswick 
in September 1803 ? There are next to none. 
Mr. Traill inclines to the opinion that Cole¬ 
ridge began the use of the Kendal Black Drop 
about April 1801. He is influenced by Cole¬ 
ridge’s letter of that date to Southey, partly 
quoted by Cuthbert Southey. Prof. Brandi 
seems to think that Coleridge was a confirmed 
opium-eater in January 1801 {Life of Cole¬ 
ridge, p. 283), but gives no authority whatever. 
He has none to give. Coleridge himself says 
that in 1803 he first realised that he had con¬ 
tracted a habit of taking opium. There is no 
fair reason to accuse the writer of the letter 
of September 22,1803, of either self-deception 
or conscious duplicity. At that time Cole¬ 
ridge was ill. He thought he was suffering 
chiefly from the gout, and in obvious sincerity 
he tried various gout medicines. It is some¬ 
thing worse than unnecessary to say that all 
this time he knew full well that it was not 
chiefly the gout that troubled him. 


This may seem to be a small matter, but it is 
really a large one, for it touches the important 
point of whether Coleridge is a truthful wit¬ 
ness about himself. The writers who ques¬ 
tion his veracity on this head do not stop at 
giving him the lie direct on matters of less 
moment. Thus the critic just quoted will 
not believe that Coleridge spoke the truth 
when he said that he had suffered a three- 
months’ attack of gout in 1794, and that he 
had then composed some verses on the terrors 
of his dreams. We are told that “ the verses 
. . . may have had no existence until he, 
about this time, composed ‘The Pains of 
Sleep.’ ” Also, let us add, they may have an 
existence under the title of 11 Visionary Hopes.” 
Moreover, though Sara Coleridge fixes the date 
of “Pains of Sleep,” as 1803, it is at least 
possible that the lines may have been com¬ 
posed in 1794, and never written down until 
1803, when the return of the complaint 
recalled them, and they were transcribed for 
enclosure in the letter of September 22 to 
Sir George Beaumont. Surely the proper 
course is to believe Coleridge where we have 
no overwhelming reason for disbelieving him. 
The exact opposite of this appears to be the 
constant habit of some recent writers. 

Passing from Coleridge’s opium troubles to 
his home troubles, we find in these letters 
some definite information on a painful subject. 
Little has hitherto been known with certainty 
as to the form taken by Coleridge’s differences 
with his wife. The reticence observed by 
those who have possessed knowledge of the 
facts has, perhaps, been a wise one ; but it is 
just as well that there should no longer be 
any appearance of concealment, for it might 
come to be thought that there must be some¬ 
thing serious to conceal. There has been 
nothing serious to conceal; and the whole 
truth, as these letters appear to show it, 
improves our opinion of Coleridge, without 
doing injury to any reasonable opinion of his 
wife. During his lifetime Coleridge was 
more than once accused of deliberate desertion 
of his family. It now appears from a letter 
of Dorothy Wordsworth’s that, in 1806, Cole¬ 
ridge parted from Mrs. Coleridge with her 
full consent. That her consent was, on the 
whole, an unwilling consent, qualified by 
many fears as to what gossip would say of 
them, must certainly be allowed. But that 
she finally agreed to part from her husband, 
and made conditional arrangements concerning 
their children, is only to be questioned by 
those who are prepared to say that when 
Coleridge joined the Wordsworths at Coleorton 
late in 1806 he told them a tissue of false¬ 
hoods. It was already known that Southey 
was against the separation, and that as such 
he never really countenanced Coleridge’s long 
absences from home. But it was not so fully 
known that, after a short period, ending with 
Coleridge’s return to Keswick in the autumn 
of 1806, the Wordsworths were warmly in 
favour of the separation. They took Cole¬ 
ridge’s side absolutely, and without any 
apparent reservations in Mrs. Coleridge’s 
favour. In their view Coleridge was most 
unhappily married to a woman who bore to 
him no single point of resemblance. She was 
a thrifty housekeeper, and had other good 
qualities that might have made her a suitable 
wife for another man; but neither by temper 
nor by education was she fit for Coleridge, who 
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would only waste his pains in trying to bring 
her into sympathy with him. For a time 
Wordsworth appears to have thought that the 
best course for Coleridge was to make the 
best of a bad business, to recognise that it 
teas a bad business, and not to fume or fret 
overmuch. Thus, he might not be happy, but 
need not be miserable. But even this negative 
attitude Wordsworth seems to have abandoned; 
and, so far as 1 can see, he spurred Coleridge’s 
moral courage to the making of a definite 
separation. From 1806 onward Wordsworth 
acted consistently with his uncompromising 
view of the situation. He did not meddle 
with his friend’s domestic troubles; but when 
Coleridge had taken a definite course, he 
showed sympathy in a very positive way— 
by inviting him to his house, and keeping 
him there, or at least suffering him to remain 
without remonstrance. On the point of Cole¬ 
ridge’s care for the material welfare of his 
wife and children these memorials have nothing 
new to say. 

The business of The Friend is much dis¬ 
cussed in the letters of 1809. 1 see nothing 
here or elsewhere to justify the fine fun 
which some folks find in the way the journal 
was managed. Indeed, I begin to suspect 
my risible faculties when I read with grave 
bewilderment of “the puzzledom” of Cole¬ 
ridge’s “despair’’ as the defects of his 
“ execrable printing and publishing arrange¬ 
ments made themselves manifest.’’ I cannot 
for the life of me see where the “ puzzledom ” 
comes in. What I do see is that, of all the 
circle at Grasmere, Coleridge was the person 
who took the least sanguine view, and per¬ 
ceived the most clearly that the real disasters 
sustained by his journal were due to the 
“ execrable ” “ arrangements ” of certain of 
his friends. But then what a joke it is that 
Coleridge should never suspect in advance 
that Clarkson had given him—no doubt un¬ 
wittingly—a bogus subscription list! What 
fun that the rats at the printing-office should 
eat up a portion of a MS.! And wbat high 
jinks that the Earl of Cork should quietly 
accept copy after copy, keep all, and pay for 
none! It must be that that is where the 
“ puzzledom of despair’’ comes in ; only the 
puzzledom is not Coleridge’s, but the exclu¬ 
sive property of his critics. Something to 
Coleridge’s disadvantage is made of the cir¬ 
cumstance that during the time of The Friend 
he worked by fits and starts, sometimes not 
writing a line for weeks and weeks, and then 
producing an entire number of the journal in 
two days. This is at least natural, and among 
imaginative writers a familiar experience. 
The marvel is not that it was so; but that any 
man of letters, with habits short of the regu¬ 
larity of the habits of a mill-horse, should 
express surprise that it was not otherwise. 

The reader of these memorials who has 
exhausted their Coleridge episodes will not 
find much else to hold his attention. What 
we read of Wordsworth and Southey adds 
nothing, so far as I can see, to what is already 
known. The few letters of Scott are imma¬ 
terial. Certain side pictures of other people 
have an interest. Be Quincey is lightly 
sketched by Borothy Wordsworth as he 
appeared about the time he went in search 
of Coleridge at Bridgwater. Wilson (Chris¬ 
topher North) is also well described as he 
appeared in his early days at Windermere. 


Wordsworth’s brother-in-law, Henry Hutchin¬ 
son, the sailor, is the subject of a letter by 
Coleridge. I have just heard that Hutchin¬ 
son died iu the Isle of Man, and was 
buried at Braddon, where an inscription by 
Wordsworth is over his grave. Some of the 
letters are good reading for their humour and 
some for their picturesqueness, and one or 
two for their pathos. Coleridge gives a happy 
sketch of his fellow-passengers on the way 
to Malta. Wordsworth describes very finely 
a view of Fleet Street at early morning, when 
it was pure white with a sprinkling of new- 
fallen snow, not a cart upon it, silent, empty, 
and with St. Paul’s beyond solemnised by a 
thin white veil. No less fine, and of the 
same kind, is a letter iu which Wordsworth 
describes a view of the Isle of Man from 
under Black Comb, with the snow on the 
peak of Snaefell, and under the peak a long 
body of cloud stretching the whole length of 
the island and poised above it. These descrip¬ 
tive passages in Wordsworth’s letters seem to 
me to be as good as the very best of their 
kind in his poetry. There is a noble letter 
from Southey to Lady Beaumont on the death 
of her husband. Coleridge’s letter, referred 
by the editor to 1811 (vol. ii., p. 164), seems 
to me, as to others, to be misplaced; but 
where it should stand in this correspondence 
I cannot say. Certainly not in 1804, unless 
Coleridge visited the Beaumonts at Coleorton 
on his way to London. Clearly it was written 
when Coleridge was under the same roof with 
Sir George and Lady Beaumont. This may 
have been at Keswick in the summer of 1803; 
but I should guess from the references to 
Keswick, Bunmow, and London, that the 
date was later and the place Coleorton. 

The general tone of this correspondence is 
of the best; and though three of the writers 
were men of genius, the tone might, under 
the circumstances, have been other than good. 
Sometimes as we read we are conscious of a 
little stiffness and formality, as if the idea 
were never very remote from the consciousness 
of the writers that they were addressing per¬ 
sons who had the power to dispense favours. 
Perhaps the letters of Borothy Wordsworth 
are the easiest and most familiar. Words¬ 
worth’s letters are often very formal; 
Southey’s are nearly always so; and Cole¬ 
ridge’s betray a little excess of warmth. 
Nevertheless, where money is in question 
there is never any servility or sham delicacy. 
In 1804 Coleridge declines a hundred pounds 
towards his expenses on going to Malta, and 
in 1825 Wordsworth declines his expenses to 
Italy; but in neither case is money regarded 
as too precious a thing to be exchanged 
between friends whose fortunes are unequal. 
The relations which this group of men bore 
towards each other were nearly always free 
from the faintest trace of uncharitableness. 
In one instance Coleridge shows his teeth in 
rather a bitter smile at the absurd over-praise 
of Southey, and now and again Southey’s 
references to Coleridge are of a piece with 
nearly everything else written by him on that 
subject from 1807 to 1834. But, on the whole, 
the relations were those of mutual good will; and, 
in one instance, Coleridge says that the chief 
cause of Wordsworth and Southey having 
been classed with him as a school originated 
in their their not bating or envying each 
other. He considered it unusual that friends 


should take pleasure in each other’s welfa 
and reputation. If he were living still it it 
probably that he would still think it 
usual. 

The attitude of this group of vriten 
towards the rest of the world was fearfa 
and manly. Perhaps in Wordsworth's case j 
amounted to indifference. There is nothiig 
finer in these volumes than the letter (slrafr 
well known) written by Wordsworth to I*)y 
Beaumont, telling her to be as easy-hearted u 
he was concerning the immediate eSstaliii 
writings on the reading public. Neraflsb 
when the Edinburgh Review assailed link 
worth rather bitterly, Coleridge’s almm 
not reckoned to his oredit. Coleridge p- 
fessed a great indifference to critiaism, k 
when critioism seemed to empty his pod® 
bethought that Southey ought to torn he 
the weapon (the Quarterly) which was sin* 
at his hand. Southey, again, believed he k 
brought himself to a high disdain ot i 
literary assaults by the time he publish: 
his Vision of Judgment, but Byron enabled 
him to find out his mistake. On the vhok 
this group of poets were about as free ha 
envy as is natural to rivals in public favonr, 
and about as superior to public criticism ni; 
is possible for men to be who have to lire by 
public money. 

Very beautiful, no doubt, is the esln 
assurance of ultimate fame which Woi& 
worth’s letter to Lady Beaumont shows, and 
it has been abundantly ratified. Bat, to, 
Southey professed fully as much indifference 
to immediate reputation and as firm t con¬ 
fidence in his future, and time to to 
justified him of his faith. There ie nothing 
sure about the fate of books, whether they bt 
good or bad. Chance seems to have most tc 
do with it. And, so far as I can see, tk 
chances are, and always have been, about 
equal that a good book will fall flat and that 
it will make a noise. But I fancy 
chances are as ten to one that if a good boot 
fails of all immediate effect it will also Mol 
ultimate fame. Hail Cabs- 
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Recollections of Forty Years. 
de Lesseps. Translated by C. B- Bt® 11 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Recollections of a Minister to France , ^ 
1877. By E. B. Washburns. 
Illustrations. In 2 vols. (Sampson u> 
Memoirs of Count Horace de Vi el Cute!■ J 
Chronicle of the Principal Events, p >“ 
and Social, during the Beign ot -' a P , 
III. from 1851 to 1864. Translated 
Edited by Charles Bousfield. - 
(Remington.) - 

These recollections of M. de Lesseps,*^ ^ 
appointing because those which he g 1 „ 
so interesting. M. Renan, congratulaw^ 
de Lesseps upon election to the ^ 
Academy, assured him that, on the ^ 
Judgment, the Creator will not repr s 
for having modified His handiwcra, ^ 
there he would “continue to P * y, 
charmer’s part.” We know that M- 
seps is not unaccustomed to BU ~L. fl L. neB j2nd 
language; that he is the most.““r Jjjfine, 
of living Frenchmen, “next to 
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the most beloved man of our century, the man 
upon whom the greatest number of legends 
and dreams have been built.” These volumes, 
however, contain ample material for an 
accurate judgment upon the real qualities of 
tie man—his courage, his perseverauce, his 
never-failing hope, his great good humour and 
resource. There is enough to lead us almost 
to believe with his French adorers that he 
was bom to cut isthmuses. There is a little 
which is new concerning the political diffi¬ 
culties of his great undertaking, hut scarcely 
any account or record of the construction of 
the Canal which would have had permanent 
interest; and of these volumes the greater 
part is occupied with dispatches upon the 
affairs of Borne in 1849, and with essays upon 
consular duties, steam, Algeria, Abd-el-Kader, 
and Abyssinia, as to which others might pos¬ 
sibly write more effectively than M. de 
Lesseps. It is interesting to know that it 
was Lamartine's opinion that, “ in the event 
of a foreign war, a good understanding with 
Spain is equivalent to 200,000 men on the 
Pyrenean frontier,” and to note how, in 
another direction, the practical de Lesseps 
baffled the visionary Mazzini. “I am in- 
informed,” said the Frenchman to the Italian, 
“that you have meditated sending proclama¬ 
tions to the French troops. The French 
soldier would burn down his mother’s house 
if he received orders to do so. You have 
consequently made a great blunder.” 

“ The origin of the Suez Canal” was that 
“the government tried to make out that I 
was mad, and I resigned my functions in the 
diplomatic service.” M. de Lesseps got one 
hundred friends to join in forming the pre¬ 
liminary company. “ We each of us put in a 
share of £200, and this share is now worth 
over £40,000.” The arrangement of the 
book is very disorderly, and the early chapter 
from which we take this quotation contains a 
promise that the Panama Canal “ will be open 
in 1889.” But it will help people to under¬ 
stand M. de Lesseps. He jumps his horse 
over a fearful wall, and rejoices that “ this 
foolhardy act was one of the reasons which 
induced the viceroy’s entourage to support 
my scheme.” When none of a company of 
Egyptian soldiers could hit a target at 550 
yards, the man born to cut isthmuses jvas 
asked to try a shot, and twice hit the bull’s 
eye, and then declined a third “ so as not to 
endanger my reputation of being a good shot.” 
Half suffocated and very badly burnt in his 
cabin on the Bile, M. de Lesseps assured the 
viceroy, from his bed of suffering, that his 
accident was of good omen for the rest of the 
journey as they had acquitted their debt to 
ill luck. 

Of M. de Lesseps’ recollections, the most 
historic is that his father, who was political 
agent in Egypt in 1803, selected Mehemet 
Ali for the Pashalik of Cairo. Another is that 
Louis Napoleon, while a prisoner at Ham, 
having received powers for organising in 
Europe a Panama Canal Company, asked to 
be allowed to leave for America to under¬ 
take this mission, and M. de Lesseps has 
“ reason to believe that he was on the point 
of going there from London when the 
revolution of 1848 opened the gates of 
France to him.” How M. de Lesseps 
courted the aid of Cobden and combated the 
hostility of Palmerston is recorded; as, also, 


the early favour with which the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Gladstone regarded the 
Suez Canal. In 1856, the duke “expressed 
very freely and without the slightest reserve 
his sympathies with the project.” In the 
same year, Prince Metternich advised “ regu¬ 
lating by means of a convention the perpetual 
neutrality of the passage through the Suez 
Canal.” But while M. de Lesseps strove 
with English energy for English support, he 
knew that “in France the opposition of 
England will be the chief source of attraction 
for us. You may rely on me that this will 
he so.” With Napoleon III. he had so 
much power that, on asking for the recall of 
M. Sabatier, the French Consul-General in 
Egypt, the emperor replied: “ If that is all 
you want, it is easily done. You can tell 
Walewski so.” Again, the emperor aided 
him by refusing, one New Year’s Day, to 
acknowledge the presence of the Turkish 
ambassador. The sultan’s representative 
begged to know the cause of offence, and 
“ the only answer he got was an expressive 
gesture accompanying the single word ‘ the 
firman.’ ” After this, and having said that 
“ France could not allow England to take 
peaceable possession of Egypt,” M. de 
Lesseps’ recollections drift away from the 
Canal. M. de Lesseps is probably too much 
occupied to write a better book; and this, 
which is largely composed of desultory com¬ 
positions with little or no reference to him¬ 
self, is consequently marred by many repeti¬ 
tions and by conspicuous lack of methodical 
arrangement. 

Mr. Washbume’s recollections are much 
more consecutive. They are interesting as 
those of a shrewd, honest, kindly man who, 
during the siege of Paris and the rule of 
the Commune, occupied a remarkable position. 
They are prolix and apt to ramble far from 
the scene of action. Any competent editor, 
save the author, would have omitted or 
abbreviated most of the dispatches which 
occupy so many pages. There is matter of 
real value in these volumes; but it might 
have been contained in one. Louis Napoleon 
illustrated to Mr. Washburne “the great 
trouble of the French,” their lack of self- 
help, by the story of “an old woman who 
stated to him with great earnestness that she 
had lost an umbrella, and she thought 
the government ought to furnish her with 
another.” Mr. Washburne gives some 
original matter, such as Bismarck’s dis¬ 
patch, in which, after sanctioning the 
passage of General Burnside and Mr. 
Forbes through the German lines, he 
says: “This liberality of ours has been 
rewarded by those excellent cigars you have 
been kind enough to send me.” The most 
extraordinary political occurrence in Paris 
was the appointment by a crowd of the 
National Defence Government. Gambetta 
threw out the names on slips of paper from a 
window of the Hotel de Ville. The crowd 
approved, “ and the men, without any other 
warrant of authority, were received and 
acknowledged by all the officers of the depart¬ 
ments.” Mr. Washburne has much scorn 
for some of the ways of the Parisians during 
the siege—their meetings with talk “for 
hours, calling it ‘saving France’”; their 
mural inscriptions, “ such as Mort aux 
Prutsient, Deux tetei pour trois tout, Bitmarck 


et Guillaume. And that is called making 
war! ” Of their twenty-three daily news¬ 
papers, he says: “ The amount of absolute 
trash, taken altogether, surpasses anything in 
history.” But he admits that the French 
fought bravely around Paris, though they 
were badly led. Of their general, he says: 
“ Trochu was too weak for anything, weak as 
the Indian’s dog which had to lean against a 
tree to bark; the most incompetent man ever 
entrusted with such great affairs.” 

The second volume deals with the Commune. 
Among the decrees of that government, Mr. 
Washburne notes one “exempting tenants 
from the payment of rent for the previous 
nine months.” The burning of the guillotine 
Mr. Washburne regards as “ a piece of foolery 
and absurdity.” On the day of the great 
struggle around the Hotel de Yille with 
petroleurs and petroleum, one of the employes 
of the legation “ counted in the Avenue 
d’Antin the dead bodies of eight children, the 
eldest not more than fourteen years of age, 
who, in distributing these incendiary boxes, 
had been shot on the spot.” A Versailles 
officer told Mr. Washburne “that the order 
was to shoot every man taken in arms against 
the government.” When the Communal 
Government was declared the Bank of France 
had 3,000,000,000 francs in gold and silver. 
It “ got off by paying, during the Commune, 
only 7,500,000 francs." The bulk was pre¬ 
served by the skill of the sub-governor, who 
said to the Communist leaders: “ The day 
you lay your hands upon the Bank of France 
its notes will not be worth more than the old 
assignats. All your National Gaards have 
their pockets full of 20 franc notes, and you 
will ruin them at one blow.” In the con¬ 
clusion of Mr. Waihburne’s pages, we learn 
that his brother, a manufacturer in Minnea¬ 
polis, had sent two blankets for presentation 
to M. Thiers, on whose behalf Mdme. Thiers 
wrote appointing a day to receive Mr. Wash- 
burne and the fraternal offering. Before the 
day arrived, M. Thiers died; and, after his 
funeral, Madlle. Dosne told Mr. Washburne 
that “ the last words he uttered were in 
reference to my coming to see him the next 
day." Among the last words of great men, 
it is worth remembering that those of l« 
libSrateur du Urritoire had reference “to a 

S iair of carriage blankets of American manu- 
acture." As an interesting sample of much 
irrelevant matter in these volumes, we may 
give Mr. Washbume’s testimony as to the 
customs arrangements of New York, where 
he says: 

“Persons going from the United States to 
Europe, desirous of taking back with them 
large quantities of dutiable goods, make their 
arrangements with the Custom-house officers 
before leaving New York, and on their return 
home and arriving at the port, their trunks 
were passed through without examination ; but 
if arrangements had not been made beforehand 
bribery was openly resorted to at the time of 
landing." He adds that “ the consequence was 
to induce many persons to go abroad having in 
view the purchasing of such articles as they 
wanted and defraying the expenses of the trip 
by the saving effected by the non-payment of 
the duties.” 

Of the six volumes before us, the most 
original and interesting are those containing 
memoirs of Count Horace de Viel Castel, who, 
though disposed to give most people abad name, 
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had undoubted opportunities of seeing the inner 
life of the Court of Napoleon III., and we 
cannot help regretting that his notes do not 
extend to the catastrophe of 1870. Of the 
translator and editor much need not be said. 
His spelling—“Bourquency,” “,YioletleDuc,” 
“Madier de Monjau,’’ “ Palikoe," “Consti¬ 
tutional,” “ pronunciamento,” and “ laqueys” 
—is strange. As to the count’s temper, a 
judgment may be formed perhaps from two 
passages: 

“My old friend, La Chieronnidre, . . . has 
committed all the crimes that tarnish a man, 
though they do not come within the oode, . . . 
and Die foal petticoats of a miserable woman 
have become the winding-sheets of his honour. 

. . . My poor friend Marshal Canrobert, an 
excellent fellow and a very brave officer, though 
a wretched general, ... is one of those frogs 
who presume too much upon the elasticity of 
their skin.” 

Bit there can be no mistake as to the count’s 
picture of corruption. He says of the 
court: 

“Ever the same disgraceful jobbery, immoral 
collusion, and trafficking in plaoes, dignities, 
and so-called honours.” Persigny was “as 
much like a gentleman as chicory is like coffee. 

. . . All the emperor’s family, with very few 
exceptions, are a blackguardly set, and do 
him infinite harm.” 

Throughout, the emperor himself appears 
to be the best man of his court. Slow, cau¬ 
tious, sometimes irresolute, but with one 
idea and object—the glory of his dynasty— 
Napoleon is ready to make use of the English 
alliance, of any one, or anything, to that end. 
The count thinks his ruling idea was to 
avenge 1815: 

“ It is my conviction that Napoleon III. does 
not like England. . . . With that calm dis¬ 
simulation, the power of which he possesses in 
a greater degree than any one in the past or 
the present, with that patience, the practice of 
which he acquired during the solitude of a long 
captivity, he continues by a different process 
his uncle’s work.” 

The furnishers of his palaces were “ obliged 
to give receipts for a third more than the value 
of the goods supplied, and the difference goes 
into the pockets of the officers of the house¬ 
hold.” The emperor complained of the 
notoriety of St. Aimaud’s losses on the Bourse, 
and gave Fould as his informant: 

“Fould!” exclaimed St. Arnaud. “Why, 
sire, he has been speculating for a fall and I 
for a rise. I believed your Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would inspire confidence, and I lose; 
your Minister of State has calculated on a 
panic, and he wins.” . 

As for honours, the Count says: “It is no 
longer a legion, it is a rabble of honour.” This is 
strong, but not so epigramatio as the remark 
of another French writer: “ Once they hung 
thieves on crosses, now they hang crosses on 
thieves.” Prince Napoleon has the full 
weight of the count’s contempt, of whose 
sister, Princess Mathilde, he was the intimate 
friend : 

“ In appearance he is like Napoleon I., without 
his expression; all that was grand in his uncle’s 
nature is mere astuteness and vulgar instinct 
in the nephew’s. The bitter enoaiy 0 f Napo¬ 
leon III., any favour conferred o A him he 
attributes to the fear he inspires. It he were 
brave, one might pray that a bullet aright 
carry him off, but there is no such hope.” 


According to the count, Prince Napoleon 
replied to La Guoronniere: 

“ The advantage of my position consist! in my 
bad reputation. It would be almost a mis¬ 
fortune for the heir to the throne not to have a 
bad reputation. . . . The least act of virtue is 
consequently appreciated at a hundred times 
its real value.” 

When our queen visited Paris, this prince 
received the Order of the Bath. 

“ Censorious wits,” says the count, “ assert 
that this will not make him dean, and that 
the Queen would have done better had she 
simply send him a good-sized cake of Windsor 
soap.” 

The character of the Empress Eugenie is 
unblemished in these scandalous chronicles by 
anything except the accusation of political 
and pecuniary imprudence: 

“ The empress only thinks of herself and of 
getting what diamonds, jewels, and money she 
can out of the emperor. . . . The empress has 
100,000 francs a month, and is found in every¬ 
thing. . . . She compromises the imperial 
policy with regard to Poland. . . . She wishes 
to support the insurrectionary movement in 
that country at whatever cost.” 

The emperor said to her one day, when 
they were not alone : “ Really, Eug6nie, 
you seem to forget that you are French 
and that you are married to a Bonaparte.” 
She prayed for the pardon of Orsini be¬ 
cause “he is such an excellent patriot”; 
and Gen. Espinasse said roughly to her 
Majesty: “Why do you meddle in this 
! matter ? If you are so unfortunate as to 
obtain Orsini’s pardon you will not be able to 
show yourself in the streets of Paris without 
being hissed.” As to Poland, the empress 
seems to have been moved by her religion ; 
and as to Orsini, by dislike for Austria. 

The count is a good hater of England. At 
the time of the Orsini attempt he thought 
“the policy of England infamous.” He 
rejoiced to hear from London that “An asso¬ 
ciation of working-men called the ‘ Trades 
Union ’ are raising the flag of Socialism, and 
presuming to dictate terms even to the manu¬ 
facturers themselves.” He inclined to think 
the fogs of Paris “ another of the results of 
free trade.” That the Queen of England 
should “bring a fleet to Cherbourg at the 
time our squadron is there, and not stay and 
assist at the fetes,” he thought “the very 
alpha and omega of impertinence.” The 
count was a pamphleteer, and one of his pro¬ 
ductions bore the title, “ English Sentiments 
of Justice and Humanity with regard to the 
Question of India.” He seems to have felt 
pleased when the Times attributed it to 
“ Canrobert or a Russian agent.” 

Arthur Arnold. 


Indiutrial Peace. By L. L. F. B. Price, with 
a Preface by Prof. Alfred Marshall. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Theory and fact are seldom so happily united 
as in this work. Prof. Marshall, in an im¬ 
portant preface, explains the rationale of 
arbitration and conciliation between em¬ 
ployers and workmen. A theoretical exposi¬ 
tion of this subject was much needed. It lies 
beyond the scope of the text-books, which 
for the most part assume a law of supply 
and demand based upon competition. As 


long as we suppose the force of competition 
to have free play, it is comparatively easy to 
work out an exact theory, “like the exercise* 
of a chess player,” to use Prof. Marshall’a 
happy metaphor, “ delighting in brilliant 
combinations, and without a sigh for the 
knights or the pawns who may be sacrificed 
on the way.” But when we are not entitled 
to assume that each individual is independently * 
trying to make the best bargain for himself— 
when combinations act in concert—the ***** 
character of economic science becomes blurred 
and obliterated by the action of political and. 
ethical elements. What is now required is 
the sort of considerations which regulate a 
commercial treaty between two communities, 
rather than the laws appropriate to a perfect 
market. 

Upon this obscure topic Prbf. Marshall 
throws a ray of light. He does not, like so 
many of his predecessors, shrink from ana¬ 
lysing the popular notion of “ a fair rate of 
wages.” He abandons, indeed, or defers to a 
distant future, the application of an abstract 
ideal justice. “An absolutely fair rate of 
wages belongs to Utopia.” The working 
principle seems rather to be a justice based 
upon custom. 

“ The starting-point in our search for the rate 
of payment for any task, in the limited sense 
of ‘ fair,’ with which alone we are here con¬ 
cerned, may be found in the average rate that 
has been paid for it during living memory; or 
during a shorter period, if the trade has changed 
its form within recent years. But this average 
rate is often very difficult to determine; and, 
therefore, for practical purposes it is generally 
best to take in lieu of it the rate actually paid 
in some year when, according to general agree¬ 
ment, the trade was in a normal condition.” 

The difficulty of ascertaining the normal year 
is aggravated by additional complexities. It 
appears that the notion of fairness, as above 
described, is not the only regulative idea 
which is present to the mind of the contract¬ 
ing parties. While making peace they may 
have an eye to the possibilities of war. The 
terms of the pact are often adjusted with 
reference to “the general tendency of eco¬ 
nomic forces,” if not, indeed, to “ the extent of 
the preparations for war on either side.” 

The theory of Prof. Marshall is consistent 
with the exemplifications contributed by Mr. 
Price. The book, like the preface, is free 
from the affectation of an abstract simplicity 
unsuited to the subject. Mr. Price does not 
fall into the error which has been called—by 
Jevons, if we remember rightly—the fallacy 
of a single principle. He is aware that there 
cannot be “ any single panacea for social ills.” 

He expects to see “ the old relation of wage- 
payer and wage-receiver continuing side by 
side with the new developments” of co¬ 
operation and industrial partnership. He 
does not attempt to confine within strict 
classifications the endless variety of affairs 
and institutions. At the same time, by a 
judicious arrangement, he enables us to grasp 
the immense mass of heterogeneous details 
which he embraces. He illustrates by numer¬ 
ous examples both the possibility and the 
difficulty of determining a normal rate of 
wages. 

“ If wages are to be regulated by selling prices, 
there must be some agreement with regard to 
the time when the two are to be considered as 
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standing in a normal relation towards one 
another. 

* * » * • 

“ But this agreement upon a fair and normal 
relation is by no means easy of attainment; and 
the history of arbitration in the iron trade of 
the North abundantly illustrates this.” 

In fact, a “ fair rate of wages ” would seem 
to be, like Aristotle’s standard man, service- 
* able when found. The parallel is not alto¬ 
gether discouraging. Just as, in spite of 
philosophical disputes, common sense is agreed 
upon the general maxims of morality, so in 
the special department of justice with which 
we are here concerned, the examples adduced 
by our author show that a definite solution, 
though by no means easy, is yet not so hopeless 
as it may appear from a speculative point of 
view. Good sense exercised on the merits of 
each particular case, under the control of 
good temper, appears to be of more avail than 
abstract theory. For detailed illustrations we 
refer the reader to Mr. Price’s exhaustive 
work. “We must content ourselves here with 
the summary encomium, that the book is 
worthy of the preface. Or, if a standard of 
excellence in pari materia should be applied, 
we venture to pronounce that Mr. Price’s 
work is not unbefitting a place beside the 
celebrated studies upon Sliding-scales which 
have been executed by Prof. Munro. 

F. Y. Edgewokth. 


THREE TOURISTS IX THE WEST. 

A Year in the Great Republic. By E. C. 

Bates. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Lady's Ranch Life in Montana. By I. R. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

The Making of the Great West , 1512-1883. 

By 8. A. Drake. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Of these three books, two are the record of 
the writers’ personal impressions of America. 
The third rehearses seventy years of “ old 
deeds in countries new,” and, on the whole, 
is the more useful of the three. 

What a lady thinks of certain people, or of 
certain cities, is to a large extent dependent 
for its weight on the opinion which the 
reader may entertain regarding the value of 
her verdict; hence, the uncertain price at 
which Miss Bates’s views will be appraised. 
The latest American tourist undeniably 
writes with ease, and often with force. But 
she has not much to tell that was worth tell¬ 
ing, and nothing whatever, except experiences 
and impressions of a merely personal charac¬ 
ter, which has not been told many times 
before. She visited Canada, Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, crossed “ the Plains ” 
to California, went North to Vancouver 
Island, "did’’the Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake 
City, and Chicago; and she seems to have 
religiously Been everything that everybody 
else sees, from the Yosemite Valley to the 
pig-slaughtering place on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. Such a journey, if made twenty 
or thirty years ago, would have meant fame. 
Performed in these prosaic days of railways 
and great hotels, it beoomes singularly com¬ 
monplace. In any case, the tale of her 
holiday could have been told in less space 
than two volumes. Muoh of it is padding— 
interviews with more or less eminent people, 
and descriptions of Boston preachers—while 


nearly a hundred pages are devoted to a 
most unimproving account of spiritualism in 
America, though, in truth, it might just 
as well been an account of that folly 
in London, or in Sydney. As a rule, 
however, Miss Bates writes to the purpose, 
and with feminine good taste. She has the 
redeeming merit of being rarely dull; and if 
she steels her heart so far to apply the 
pruning-knife freely to her next edition— 
padding, passage over, fellow-passengers, 
preachers, spiritualists, guide-book, and even 
to the cackle of Boston literati —we could 
safely recommend it as a readable narrative of 
the commonplaces of travel along the beaten 
tracks of the New 'World. Only she would 
in future show wisdom in being very chary 
of statements which are evidently of second¬ 
hand origin. The steamboat or hotel acquaint¬ 
ance is seldom a safe informant, if the kind 
of social gossip he imparts is on a par with 
that in the first ten lines of the fourth para¬ 
graph of vol. ii., p. 149. These cannot be 
pleasant reading to the family of the most 
famous governor who ever ruled British 
Columbia, or to those who, like the reviewer, 
can look back on the friendships of half a 
lifetime. This statement regarding a much- 
esteemed lady is, as Miss Bates puts it, abso¬ 
lutely erroneous. Indeed, the entire para¬ 
graph is so out of place that, if she desires to 
keep in the good graces of old North-Westers, 
she will delete it, and a few more of an 
equally “ man-in-the-street ” appearance. 

Mrs. “I. R.” is a much less pretentious 
writer. Her little book consists of letters from 
an English horse-ranch in Montana, which, 
though not containing anything of either poli¬ 
tical or geographical moment, may be com¬ 
mended for their unaffectedness and the 
freshness that first impressions generally 
impart. At the same time, it is one of those 
volumes which are more interesting to the 
home circle than to the wider world, who 
have not the pleasure of the young bride’s 
acquaintance. An index or a table of con¬ 
tents would have improved the volume, as the 
former would have made Miss Bates’s memo¬ 
randa more accessible than they are. 

Mr. Drake’s prettily illustrated a contribution 
to the current literature of American travel is 
of an entirely different character. It is a 
narrative of adventures, though the adven¬ 
tures are not those of the author, but of the 
men who explored and opened up the great 
West, from De Soto to Brigham Young. The 
Spanish, French,.and English civilisations are 
traced, the birth of “the American idea" 
described, and the gold discoveries in Cali¬ 
fornia and what they led to limned in lan¬ 
guage as clear as might be expected from a 
writer so practised as Mr. Drake. The cuts 
are numerous and appropriate; and, though 
not always new, are not likely to be very 
familiar to the readers of this volume. No 
more welcome present could be offered to an 
intelligent boy; indeed, there are not many 
parents whose knowledge of American history 
is so thorough that they will find this Btory 
of the Western pioneers a twice-told tale. 

Robert Brown. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Devout Lover. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Harmonia. By the author of “ Estelle 
Russell." In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Seth's Brother's Wife. By Harold Frederic. 

In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Plan of Campaign. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Yoke of the Thorah. By Sydney Luska. 
(Cassell.) 

Propsy. By J. B. Douglas. (London 
Literary Society.) 

Daddy’s Boy. By L. T. Meade. (Hat- 
chards.) 

Briar and Palm. By Annie S. Swan. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant.) 

Most readers will think that the susceptibility 
of -Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s hero-lover is quite 
as remarkable as his devotion, and it is cer¬ 
tainly more entertaining—that is, at the 
outset, for as the story goes on it becomes 
a little tiresome. While prowling aimlessly 
about the lanes on Sunday morning, instead 
of going to church to set a good example to 
his father's parishioners, Geoffrey Dane meets a 
young lady curiously attired in a poke-bonnet 
and a long black cloak, who has, however, 
a pale, oval face, curved red lips, eyes of 
divine and heavenly blue, and a figure 
“ whose absolute perfection of outline a Juno 
might well have regarded with envy and 
despair.” We are, of course, prepared to 
learn that Geoffrey falls in love at first sight 
with the paragon in the poke-bonnet; but the 
rapidity with which he betrays his passion is 
somewhat startling, and the promptitude of 
the lady’s response still more so. Madame 
de Brefour is living in seclusion with her 
father-in-law at the Hidden House, for she 
has a husband who is an imbecile, and who 
ought to be a convict, and she professes to 
have retired from the world of men and 
women to the world of books. Perhaps, like 
the Lady of Shalott, she has become “half- 
sick of shadows ”—even the shadows of Bacon 
and Erasmus—so when Geoffrey, at her own 
request, calls upon her, she first leads him to 
suppose that she is a widow, then allows him 
to go down upon his knees and cover her 
hand with kieses, and finally dismisses him 
with the tender words “God bless you, 
Geoffrey.” This kind of thing goes on at 
intervals throughout the story; but as both 
the young man and the grass-widow are—to 
use the American humourist’s phrase—“ vir¬ 
tuous to the verge of eccentricity,” there is 
no nearer approach to anything like impro¬ 
priety. Unfortunately, as a rule, a record of 
philandering between a young married woman 
and a man who is not her husband, is, if 
not improper, at least dull and unlifelike; 
and to this rule A Devout Lover is not an 
exception. Geoffrey’s secondary love-affair— 
if such it can be called—with Angel Halli- 
day, whom he marries because Madame de 
Brdfour requests him to do so, is hardly more 
natural; indeed, human nature, as most of us 
know it, is to be found only in comparative 
unimportant persons like Miles Faulkner and 
Angel’s sister Dulcie, who conduct their 
affairs, love-making included, after the fashion 
of ordinary beings. It would be unfair to 
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leave the impression that A Devout Lover is 
destitute of good things. It has a few well- 
conceived situations, and some of the con¬ 
versations are bright and easy; but the mirror 
it holds up to nature has a good many non- 
refleetive or distorting patches which stand 
sadly in need of re-silvering. 

I hope I shall not raise expectations which 
will not be fulfilled when I describe Har- 
monia as a sort of rough-hewn American 
Cranford. It is, like Cranford, not so much 
a story with the orthodox hero, heroine, and 
plot, as a sketch of a little community whose 
character is simple and well marked and whose 
manners are more or less primitive. The 
author of Estelle Russell is not a Mrs. Gas- 
kell, for she has not Mrs. Gaskell’s inimitable 
lightness of touch or peculiar grace and 
humour; but she possesses some of what may 
be called Mrs. Gaskell’s minor qualities—her 
quick observation, her aptitude for arranging 
effective groups, and her power of indicating 
character by a few simple descriptive or 
dramatic strokes. Harmoniais a new “ city ” 
—English readers must remember the Ameri¬ 
can significance of the term—in one of the 
United States lying south of “ Dixie’s line,” 
and the story deals with tho characters and 
fortunes of some of the earliest citizens who 
constitute a rather miscellaneous crowd. Harry 
Tregellas and his young wife, who stand out 
well in the foreground, are a well-bred and 
admirable, rather than specially interesting, 
young couple. But the unscrupulous Major 
Forepaw, who intends to make his pile out cf 
Harmonia; the ignorant, greedy, pig-headed 
parson, Mr. Bloss, whose aims, though humbler, 
are not one whit more exalted; the easy¬ 
going, somewhat dissolute young Englishman 
Haine, of whom love makes' a man; the 
Haverstocks and the EUacombes—all are really 
entertaining portraits. The chapter devoted 
to the meeting of the committee for fixing Mr. 
Bloss’s salary, at which Tregellas wins golden 
opinions by contributing twenty dollars and 
a “ shote ’’—Anglice, a half-grown pig—is 
specially good; but, indeed, the book is good 
throughout, though not, perhaps, with that 
special kind of goodness which attracts the 
ordinary English novel reader. 

Seth’s Brother's Wife, like the book just 
noticed, is an American story; and if Mr. 
Harold Frederic be a new writer, which, 
apparently, is the case, he is a writer from 
whom something good may fairly be expected. 
His present story is very good indeed—simple 
but exceedingly workmanlike in construction, 
and with a really strong capable grasp of 
character. One cannot but feel that Seth 
Fairchild proves a fool of the first magni¬ 
tude when he allows himself to be 
fascinated by the mean, shallow, heartless 
woman whom his brother Albert has been un¬ 
fortunate enough to make his wife; but there 
is at least a grain of folly in the composition 
of most of us, and the writer’s skill is shown 
in letting us see how Isabel Fairchild worked 
upon the weak side of a man who was not 
by any means altogether weak, but whose 
weakness, such as it was, she had thoroughly 
mastered. In the general conception of 
Isabel there is nothing new—it is as old as 
the story of Delilah; but the presentation is 
as fresh as if Die author were dealing with a 
type of character hitherto unutilised in fiction. 


There is fine art in the way in which the 
Hew England temptress begins her spells by 
a factitious claim upon Seth’s gratitude; and 
she is so astute and self-possessed throughout 
that even the reader does not really know 
her for what she is until the moment when 
she rapturously greats the lover whom she 
supposes to have come red-handed from the 
murder of her husband. It is Isabel Fair- 
child who really makes the book, and it i», 
therefore, well named; but the purely bucolic 
and political chapters are admirable studies, 
though the latter will have a rather caviare 
quality for the English reader. 

I had hoped against hope that The Plan of 
Campaign, in spite of its title, might not turn 
out to be a political novel—though readable 
political novels have been written, and will, 
I suppose, be written again; but, when I 
discovered that the opening was laid in a 
Dublin drawing-room, hope died within me, 
and I resolved to suffer, and be strong. There 
has been less suffering and less need for endur¬ 
ance than there might have been. The political 
talk is kept within quite reasonable limits, 
and the eviction scenes are among the best 
things in the book. Nor is the story a one¬ 
sided polemical affair. Miss Mabel Bobinson 
is as keenly alive to the sorrows of impecunious 
landlords as to the sorrows of impecunious 
tenants, and probably sturdy partisans on 
both sides will think The Plan of Campaign 
terribly wanting in backbone; but sturdy 
partisans are not the best of literary critics, 
and ordinary readers will not make this a 
ground of complaint. A more valid ground 
of objection to the book is its overflowing 
sentimentalism. The amorous raptures and 
despairs of the Nationalist leaders—especially 
of Talbot, who is in other respects a really 
heroic figure—are about as undignified as 
they well could be, and excite not sympathy, 
but a certain half-contemptuous pity, which 
we are certain is not the emotion we are 
intended to feel. For a story of Irish life, 
The Plan of Campaign is almost curiously 
wanting in humour; but there is a good deal 
of sombre power in the chapters which follow 
the account of the murder of Lord Eoeglass. 

If the second half of The Yoke of the Thorah 
had been equal to the first it would, I think, 
have been really a remarkable story. As it 
D, it is disappointing, and even irritating; 
all the more so, of course, because it promises 
so much. Still, even the inartistic second 
part has an interest of its own as a sketch of 
middle-class Jewish life in New York, evi¬ 
dently written from the inside; and if Mr. 
Sidney Luska had divided his materials he 
might have produced two unequivocal suc¬ 
cesses instead of one comparative failure. 
For the first part, taken by itself, no reader 
will have words other than those of enthusi¬ 
astic praise. The love-story of the young 
Jewish painter, Elias Bacharach, and the 
sweet American girl, Christine Eedwood, is a 
beautiful city idyll; and there is true and 
powerful tragedy, in the legitimate sense of 
the word, in the chapters which tell how the 
morbidly sensitive rather than weak nature 
of Elias came under the yoke, not of the 
Thorah, which for him had lost its sacredness, 
but of a stronger, calmer, and more persistent 
will than his own—a will, too, whose volitions 
seemed able to command supernatural aid. 


The Babbi Gedaza is one of the most impres¬ 
sive figures in recent fiction; and the pages 
which follow Elias’s confession to his uncle of 
his approaching marriage to a Gentile woman 
are rich in a quite remarkable intensity of 
imaginative realisation. In the scene at the 
marriage ceremony the inter ;st culminates ; 
and then, unfortunately, thu story falls to 
pieces, and all that follows is weariness and 
vexation of spirit. It is very sad, but the 
sadness does not kill hope for the future of 
the author of certain striking chapters is Zhe 
Yoke of the Thorah. 

There is not much to be said about iYopty. 

It is conventional in structure, very amateur¬ 
ish and slightly vulgar in style, and not 
specially interesting. Work which is purely 
imitative, and which has no individual char¬ 
acter, is only tolerable when good models are 
chosen; and as the models chosen by Mr. 

J. B. Douglas are not good, it is difficult to 
speak of the book even in those terms of faint 
praise which are equivalent to critical damna¬ 
tion. It can only be said that it is not abso¬ 
lutely unreadable; and to some novels even 
this faint praise cannot be awarded. 

Daddg’s Bog is not one of its author’s best 
stories; but its weaknesses, such as they are, 
will not be felt as weaknesses by the young 
readers for whom it is evidently intended. 
The book, in its general conception, will 
remind adult readers rather too strongly of 
Miss Florence Montgomery’s pretty, though 
too sad, story Misunderstood ; but the details- 
are altogether different, and, happily, little 
Bonald does not die. He is a sweet little 
hero, who is sure to be a favourite; and we 
do not care to inquire too curiously whether 
his portrait is altogether true to child-nature. 

It is best to accept so pretty an idealisation 
without asking questions. 

In Oarlowrie Miss Swan achieved a success- 
which she does not seem able to repeat; at 
«ny rate, she has not repeated it it Briar and 
Palm, which is a creditable piece of hack¬ 
work, but nothing more. The natural fea¬ 
tures of the coast of South-west Lancashire, 
where some of the scenes are laid, is well 
described; but the characters are all con¬ 
ventional, and therefore unimpressive. 

Janes Ashcroft Noble. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The Earth and its Story. By Kobert Brown, 
(Cassell.) This fine volume ought to be 
popular with the large class that loves scienoe 
made easy and adorned with plenty of illustra¬ 
tions. The work is meant either to serve as * 
companion to the treatises on ethnology and 
political geography brought out by the same 
editor, or to take an independent place as a 
popular manual of physiography. It is based 
on Prof. Kirchhoff’s Allgemeinde Erdkunde, of 
which it was at first intended to publish an 
English edition; but it was found necessary to 
make such extensive alterations, especially in 
the way of abridging local and technical 
details unsuited to the English taste, that the 
whole proportions of the work had to be modi¬ 
fied. Enough of the original has been retained 
to afford a full explanation of all that appears 
in the well-known illustrations, and a great 
number of new ents have been added. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days. By Jennett 
Humphreys. (Blackie.) Something after the 
fashion of that old friend of our youth. 
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The Butterfly’s Ball, Miss Humphreys intro¬ 
duces a variety of common insects to the 
inquiring looks of the young. The tiger moth, 
hornet, death-watch, water boatman, and a 
number of other familiar creatures are 
described, and their marvellous economy 
expounded in the simplest of language for the 
very little ones. These insects generally tell 
their own stories in an artless and amusing 
manner, and the author has frequently inserted 
rhymes on them which candour compels us 
to state are often sad doggrel. But if they 
fulfil the purpose for which they may he 
supposed to have been inserted—that of im¬ 
pressing the names and habits of any of these 
common objects of daily life in the country 
upon infantile faculties, no exception can be 
taken to them, though (as in the lyric of the 
cantharides), they must provoke a smile: 

“ Mrs. Lister 
Wished to blister 
Her poor sister 
For a twister,”.Ac., 4c. 

The account of the insects’ habits and meta¬ 
morphoses is, however, the chief end of the 
book, and this is carefully and skilfully 
written. The chapter on the turnip-fly is 
excellent; only, by way of popularising the 
subject, it is headed “ Black Jack, the Nigger.” 
Similarly that on cockroaches is styled 
“ Mistress Blatta has a Chatta.” Passing by 
these affectations, however, which may lend 
animation when the stories are read to the 
young, we must carp at the introduction of 
the scientific names of the creatures. “Long 
words,” says the author, “but do not be afraid 
of long words.” When the “cuckoo-spit” 
insect is called Aphrophora spumaria, or the 
“ woolly bear ” of the nettle beds Arctia caja, 
the tendency of the chapter would, to our 
minds either repel the young entomologist or 
send him to sleep. It would have been better 
to have avoided the minutiae of science in a 
book professing to give instruction after the 
fashion of Horace’s schoolmaster, who 
tempted boys to learn with “crustula.” Still 
the book will prove not only instructive but 
delightful to every child whose mind is begin¬ 
ning to inquire and reflect upon the wonders 
of nature. It is capitally illustrated and very 
tastefully bound, and just the book for a 
sensible Christmas present. 

Gossips with Girls and Maidens.. By Lady 
Bellairs. (Blackwood.) Books of advice to 
the young, whether youths or maidens, are 
generally useless and foolish, but Lady 
Bellairs’ volume is an agreeable exception to 
the rule. The “ Gossips ” are divided into five 
books, to which eleven short appendices are 
added. The chief characteristic of the treatise 
is its sound commonsense, and the practical 
nature of its contents. Lady Bellairs 
endeavours to avoid generalities, and give 
definite and accurate information on all the 
subjects she treats of. Whether she is speaking 
of personal habits, household management, 
women’s occupations, savings-banks, marriage 
settlements, cooking or education, her informa¬ 
tion is equally accurate, systematic and useful, 
and always brought down to date. She has no 
sympathy with unwomanly women, but she 
earnestly protests against the idea that 
“ women meant to do God’s work in the world 
should be kept in perpetual baby-dothes ’’; 
adding that “ ignorance is not innoeenoe after 
a certain age, and parents can no more keep 
their daughters’ minds childish than they can 
their bodies.” The passage on the “natural 
evil results of ill-assorted unions” is a noble 
and courageous piece of wisdom for which all 
good citizens will thank Lady Bellairs. The 
binfling, paper, and printing of the book are 
charming. No woman in any class of life can 
fail to find the book useful. There ought to be 
a cheap edition. 


Short Biographies for the People. By Various 
Writers. (Religious Tract Society.) This 
series of careful and interesting biographies 
was at first mainly devoted to eminent 
reformers; but in the volume before us we have 
sketches of Dr. Chalmers, David Livingstone, 
Palissy the Potter, Prof. Faraday, and Aider- 
man Kelly. The lives of the brothers de 
Valdes, by the Rev. J. R. Thomson, and of John 
A’Lasco, by the Rev. A. H. Drysdale, are the 
only additions made to the list of biographies 
of reformers. The former are interesting as 
throwing light upon the condition of religions 
thought in Spain, and the latter from his con¬ 
nexion with England. Mr. Thomson calls 
attention to the circulation in Spain of the 
works of Erasmus, especially the Enchiridion 
and Colloquies; and his remarks on this point 
will serve to correct Mr. Drysdale’s mistakes, 
who speaks of Erasmus as the “ chief apostle of 
culture ” and “ not much of a theologian,” with 
“no great depth of spiritual sympathy or 
insight.” But in spite of this unjust estimate 
of Erasmus, Mr. Drysdale’s biography is a 
valuable contribution to the series, which, so 
far, successfully maintains its standard of 
excellence. 

A Country Mouse. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) This is a well- 
written and amusing story, and Mrs. Martin 
can draw characters so clearly that she will 
probably write a much better one. The sister¬ 
less but spoilt Lena, and her cousin, the 
“ country mouse,” form an excellent contrast. 
Both seem to be studied from nature, and of 
the two Lena is the greater success. Wilful, 
impulsive, vain, and Billy as she is, it is yet im¬ 
possible not to be interested in her, and to 
believe that there is some good au fond, though 
we get few glimpses of it as long as she is 
surrounded by the flatterers of her rich father 
and herself. Luckily for her she has a day of 
humiliation, and her false friends disappear 
with her prosperity. There is no home left 
for her but that of the “ country mouse.” 
Then the good comes out, and a spirit of in¬ 
dependence is bora in her which makes her 
quite a heroine. Story interesting—characters 
lifelike—humour and pathos of a genuine kind 
—moral unimpeachable—clearly a book to re¬ 
commend. But the end is weak. That turning- 
up of the scapegrace uncle is a poor device ; 
and, if it was necessary to make everybody happy 
with a good lump sum at the end, ten thousand 
pounds was hardly enough for a large family. 

The Dragon of the North. By E. J. Oswald. 
(Seeley.) The conquest of Apulia by the 
Normans affords an excellent field for romance, 
especially when the artist knows how to use 
the gossip of the monkish chroniclers about 
spectres and Saracen wizards and grisly 
“ dragons of the slime.” Our Northern 
dragon is of a more familiar kind, a war-drake 
from the Bay, one of the golden-headed 
galleys which carried brave warriors and 
bright ladies to Sicily or Micklegarth. The 
Northmen are of the mild type first intro¬ 
duced by the author of Sintram; but there is 
plenty of adventure in the book, which ends 
seasonably with the destruction of all the 
villains and a general triumph of law and 
order. 

Their Pilgrimage. By C. D. Warner. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) This bustling story of American 
watering-places, filled from cover to cover 
with amusing and well-drawn illustrations, 
ought to be received at once into popular 
favour. One of the characters thinks it just 
enchanting to “ get a thousand people orowded 
into one hotel under a glass roof and let them 
buzz around ” ; and from this point of view Mr. 
Warner’s story is certainly most successful. A 
brisk tale, mostly of picnics and seaside adven¬ 
tures, will be a relief to those who have become 


somewhat tired of the painstaking, but rather 
dismal, kind of analytical novel which has 
found so many admirers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The Little Royal Highness. By Ruth Ogden. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) This is a very 
American and a very pleasant story. Regie 
(H.R.H.) and his bodyguard Nan and Harry 
are a nice little trio. Then there is a nurse, 
Sister Julia, who is all that is sweet and 
livable, and a shipwreck and a rescue, and 
a dear old clergyman and an unsuccessful 
attempt at suicide, and a fine old skipper of the 
name of Murray, some dogs, and a pony. 
Moreover, Miss Ogden shows us that our 
American cousins are one with us in their love 
for what is childlike and noble, and manly and 
refined. After all this, we wonder whether 
Miss Ogden will think us very unkind if we 
say that the illustrations by W. Rainey are 
even better than her story. 

Captain Fortescue’s Handful. By C. Marryat 
Norris. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Avery nice 
handful too, but a little hard for a lone 
widower to manage—Poppy and Flop, Pet 
and Joy—growing up anyhow without a 
mother or an aunt, or even a housekeeper to 
look after them. Healthy and natural, and 
the delight of their father, but a little wild 
and untidy, and sadly wanting in respect for 
their prim uncle from London, who was 
shocked at finding beds still unmade in the 
afternoon, and objected to a monkey chained 
in the dining-room. Naughty but nice chil¬ 
dren, careless but affectionate father, what 
would have happened to you all if that aunt 
had not come from India ‘t Well, goodness 
only knows ! But the aunt did come; and she 
prevented Pet from breaking her heart over a 
worthless lover, made Flop read sensible 
books, weaned Poppy from the stables, and at 
last conquered even Joy’s rather stubborn 
but noble little heart. Then, as a general 
steadier all round, the Captain is shot by a 
smuggler, and when he recovers, his handful is 
no longer unmanageable. Notwithstanding, 
however, their great improvement, the 
language of these four young ladies has, 
even at the end of the book, a free¬ 
dom which their uncle would fail to admire, 
however much it may endear them to the 
reader. Altogether, it is a very nice book, and 
nicely illustrated by Miss Edith Scannell. 

A Flock of Girls. By Nora Perry. (Bos¬ 
ton: Ticknor; London: Trubner.) Welcome, 
sisters from over the sea, Tacy and Jim, Violet 
and Marigold, Tib and Con, and the rest of 
you ! How is it possible to introduce such a 
number of young ladies all at once, and how 
to make distinctions when all are almost 
equally nice and clever and unaffected P A 
general recommendation is the only way out of 
it. And this should be enough, seeing that on 
either side of the Atlantic a nock of nice girls 
is always welcome; and on this side you have 
the advantage that you are j ust a little strange, 
go to sohools not quite like English sohools, 
spend dollars instead of shillings, and “ own 
up” instead of confessing when you are 
naughty. 

Historic Girls. By E. 8. Brooks. (Putnam’s.) 
An excellent book in every way. The story of 
Woo—a little girl who afterwards became 
Empress Supreme and Sovereign Divine of 
China, A.D. 635 —will be fresh, we guess, to 
many grown-up readers. It can hardly fail to 
interest the young to find that their old friend 
King Cole was a British king, and that, owing 
to hu fondness for “ his pipe and his bowl,” 
he would have come to grief had it not been 
for the tact of his daughter Helena. 

Seeking a City, by Maggie Symington (Cas¬ 
sell), is a very pretty little Btory of its kind, ia 
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spite of the rather affected title. Nan Styleman, 
the girl heroine, and her grandfather with the 
expressive alias of “King Pippin,” and her 
“dawg” Sailor, and her tormentcr Kemp 
Wilderspin—not to speak of a good squire 
and others—are arranged and rearranged into a 
number of very effective groups. The story is 
one with a purpose, of course ; and its object is 
to show how goodness, as personified by Nan, 
and still more by her grandfather, triumphs 
over not the wickedness, but the mischievious- 
ness and the undisciplined nature of Kemp 
Wilderspin, and how he, by way of thanks, 
does a good turn for those who have done so 
much for him. “King Pippin” is as good a 
character in every sense as has figured in any 
gift-book of the season. 

The Willoughby Captains. By Talbct Baines 
Reed. (Hodder & Stoughton.) There are 
symptoms of falling-off in Mr. Reed’s new 
public-school story. It is not a bad book of its 
kind; but it is rather a poor story for its author, 
who has, perhaps, exhausted this particular 
vein, and should try another. One gets a little 
tired of the virtues of Riddell, the captain of 
Willoughby school, who is practically deposed 
for the sake of another boy. but whose good 
qualities are ultimately recognised and tri¬ 
umphant, and wish he had been willing (or 
able) to administer a good thrashing to Silk 
and Gilks, the villains (or villain aud dupe) of , 
the story. The Willoughby Captains is chiefly 
valuable for the careful photographs it contains J 
of certain school-scenf s and interiors. From 
one or two of these we gather that there is 
still a great deal of rough-and-tumble work in 
public schools—at least in some them. 

My Life and Balloon Experiences. By H. 
Coxwell. (W. H. Allen.) The veteran “air- 
captain” has wisely determined to deal very 
shortly with the uneventful portions of his 
life, and to gratify his readers with a full 
account of his principal adventures in cloud- 
land. Mr. Coxwell does not confine himself 
to his own experiences, but has added an 
interesting account of the chief ascents of this 
century, including the celebrated ascent in 
which Green and Rush attained a height of 
over five miles. An essay on military balloon¬ 
ing contains some instructive information as to 
the prospects of an art which is still in its 
infancy, and as to the proper methods of deal¬ 
ing with balloon-mines and aerial torpedoes. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the flying 
dynamiter can be blown out of his car by 
means of a bullet of “ spongy platinum.” 

Dade Darlingsea. By Mrs. Dambrill-Davies. 
(SimpkiD, Marshall, & Co.) The author of 
this pleasantly written book has, like the author 
of Childe Harold, “loved the sea.” The story 
itself is slight, aud the various chapters serve 
as frames for pictures of the sea, The heroine, 
Dacie Darlingsea, was bom—metaphorically 
speaking—on the shore, and it nearly proved 
her last resting-place. The book is charmingly 
illustrated. There is many a pretty view of 
the beautiful Isle of Wight, and besides of 
Scotland and even of distant Norway. 

Letters to a Daughter and a Little Sermon to 
School Oirls. By Helen Ekin Starrett. 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 
Short and practical, these letters seem to 
include every counsel that it is possible to give 
to girls beginning to go out into society or to 
become a help at home. And the advice is 
backed up with excellent quotations from 
various authors, the chapter on conversation 
being especially noteworthy in this respect. 
Confucius said “It is not easy to find a man 
who has studied for three years without coming 
to be good.” The “Little Sermon,” on the 
contrary, reminds us that too often our 
intellectual faculties are highly educated, while 
our moral feelings are disregarded. We are 


reminded, too, that genuine culture is of the 
heart, not of the mind. 

Both Sides, by Jessie W. Smith (Nisbet), is 
a story of a gentle widow who learns to look 
at both sides of everything. A good book with 
an excellent moral. 

The Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet, 
(Smith & Innes), edited by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, contains a series of tales on the motto 
“ Where the King is, there is the Court.” To 
runny, the name of Miss Yonge will be a 
guarantee that the tales are worth perusal. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week three volumes of collected pieces by the 
i late Edward Thring, of Uppingham: Addresses, 

I with a portrait; Uppingham School Songs and 
' Horth Lyrics : and P< ems and Translations. We 
I understand that the contents of these volumes 
I were sent to the printers by Mr. Thring just 
■ before his fatal illness. They have been seen 
through the press by his daughter. 

Dr. JosErii Jackson Howard, of Black- 
heath, has been appointed, on the nomination 
of the Duke of Norfolk, herald of arms extra¬ 
ordinary, with the title of Maltravers. Dr. 
Howard is well known as the editor of 
Miscellanea Oenealogica, and as one of the 
founders of the Harleian Society, for which he 
has edited several volumes of Visitations. The 
work on which ho is now engaged is a history 
of the great Catholic families of England. 

Readers at the Public Record Office will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Maxwell Lyte has made 
an important modification in the rules. Up to 
now only three documents at a time were allowed 
to a reader, and he could not write from more 
than three at a time. In future, when a reader is 
going through a consecutive series of records 
lie may give notice to the attendant in the 
room, and he will be supplied with them as 
rapidly as he requires them. By the old rule, 
for instance, it took quite a fortnight or three 
weeks to run through the subsidy notes for a 
single county; by the new rule this can be 
accomplished in two "or three hours. The old 
rule, which was not of old date, was practically 
prohibitory, and the number of readers had 
fallen off greatly in consequence. Now it 
is to be hoped that students will be again 
attracted to the study of our great national 
records. 

During the absence in America of Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, his editorial duties in relation to the 
‘ ‘ Camelot ” series have been entrusted to Mr. 
W. H. Dircks, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. As the 
writer of the introduction to the Walden of 
Thoreau, Mr. Dircks has already been connected 
with the series. 

The Fleet: its River, Prison, and Marriages, 
by John Ashton, with seventy drawings by the 
author from original pictures, will be published 
next week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner will shortly issue 
a new and limited edition of Pinkerton’s Vitae 
Sanctorum Scotiae, which, as originally pub¬ 
lished in 1789, contained Adamnan’s life of St. 
Columba, the lives of St. Ninian, St. Kenti- 
gera, and St. Margaret, and Ailred’s eulogium 
of St. David. It is now proposed to add to 
these the life of St. Serf and the legend of St. 
Andrew; and the offices of the saints, including 
the office of St. Macha, with the only known 
fragments of his life. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce for 
publication during this month Bandobast and 
Khobar: Reminiscences of India, by Col. Cuth- 
bert Larking, with twelve illustrations from 
original drawings by the author ; a new novel, 
in three volumes, entitled A Breton Maiden, by 


the author of “ Till my Wedding Day and 
also Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1888. 

A volume of sermons that the Rev. Baldwin 
Brown was preparing for the press at the time 
of his death will be issued immediately by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, under the title of The Risen 
Christ. 

The Story of the Cross is the title of a new 
: poem to be issued immediately by Mr. Elliot 
.Stock. 

We understand that the first edition of the 
English translation of M. Fomeron’s Louise de 
Keroualle has been sold out, and that a second 
edition is already nearly exhausted. 

A stained glass window in memory of Milton 
will Bhorlly be placed in the church of St. Mar¬ 
garet’s, Westminster. It is the gift of Mr. 
G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, who presented 
the drinking fountain to Stratford-on-Avon, and 
the window in honour of Herbert and Cowper 
to Westminster Abbey. At the request of the 
rector the following inscription has been written 
for the Milton window by Mr. Whittier: 

“The New World honours him whose lofty pka 
For England's freedom made her own more 
sure, 

Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure.” 

The Raleigh window, presented to St. Mar¬ 
garet’s by American citizens, has an inscription 
from the pen of Mr. Lowell; and the Caxton 
window, presented by the printers of London, 
an inscription by Lord Tennyson. Caxton and 
Raleigh lie buried in the church, and also the 
wife aud infant child of Milton, whose banns 
are recorded in the marriage register. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
TnE next number of the Westminster Review 
will contain a reply by Mr. Gladstone to Dr. 
Ingram concerning the question how the union 
of Ireland with Great Britain was effected. 

Mr. Ruskin will contribute to the January 
number of the Magazine of Art an article 
entitled “ The Black Arts,” which will be 
illustrated with reproductions of three of his 
own original drawings—“ Lucca,” from a tinted 
pencil drawing; “ Mont Blanc de St. Grervais,” 
from a watercolour drawingin 1832 ; and “ The 
Cathedral Spire, Rouen,” from a pencil drawing, 
1835. The frontispiece to the number will 
be an etchmg of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
“ Mariamne.” 

With the new year, Time will take a new 
departure, under the editorship of Mr. Walter 
Sichel. The previous character of the magazine 
will be maintained, but numerous new features 
are to be added. Among them is a series of 
articles contributed by specialists, and entitled 
“ Work and Workers,” which will deal both 
critically and practically with several of the 
more important branches of English labour. 
The January issue will contain a paper on the 
“ Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem,” 
by Prof. Edward Caird, of Gla8gow. 

W ith the new year Little Folks magazine will 
be permanently enlarged, and will be published 
with uncut edges. To the January number 
Mr. Walter Crane will contribute a series of 
humourous drawings under the title of “ Lance¬ 
lot’s Levities,” and Mrs. Moleswortb a complete 
story entitled “ His Right of Way.” The editor 
has also arranged with L. T. Meade, Talbot 
Baines Reed, Edward S. Ellis, to furnish stories; 
while the artists who will supply the illustra¬ 
tions include Dorothy Tennant, Gordon Browne, 
W. 8. Stacey, Walter Paget, J. Finnimore, 
Jane M. Dealy, M. E. Edwards, J. W. dark, 
and Paul Hardy. Two serial stories will be 
commenced in the January issue. 
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The Century for January will contain “John 
Buskin,” with portrait, by W. J. Stillman; 
“The Catacombs of Home,’’ by Prof. Philip 
Schaff; “ Meisterscbaft,” a play in three acts, 
by Mark Twain; and “Russian Provincial 
Prisons,” by George Kennan. 

The St. Nicholas for January will contain “ The 
Brown Dwarf of Bugen,” by Whittier; “Sara 
Crewe,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett; “ Lon¬ 
don Christmas Pantomimes,” by E. B. Pennell ; 
“ The Clocks of Rondaine,” by Frank Stockton; 
and “ The Amusements of Arab Children,” by 
Henry W. Jessup. 

In issuing a prospectus of the Homilist for 
the coming year, Messrs. Houlston and Sons 
announce that, in addition to containing some 
new and distinctive features, this old-established 
magazine will be considerably enlarged. 

“ Fame Faces ; or, Types of Female Beauty,” 
is the title of a special series of full-page en¬ 
gravings—from drawings by Miss Margaret 
Thomas—to be commenced in the January 
number: of Mr. Heath’s Illustrations. 

A new series, under the title of Bow Bells 
Weekly, will commence with the opening year. 
To the first number Mr. Wilkie Collins contri¬ 
butes a tale, entitled “ The First Officer’s Con¬ 
fession.” The romantic school is represented 
by “Psyche: a Lakeland Mystery,” from the 
pen of Miss Florence Warden. Several new 
features—Notes and Queries, Graphology, and 
Household Hints—will also be introduced. 

Notes and Cleanings, a monthly magazine 
devoted to all matters connected with the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall (“ a snapper- 
up of unconsidered trifles ”), is the title of a new 
antiquarian venture announced for publication 
in January, by Messrs. William Pollard & Co., 
of Exeter. 

Messk3. Houlston & Sons publish this 
month the first number of a new monthly, 
entitled the Scots’ Magazine. It takes the plaoe 
of the Scottish Church, and will be under the 
same editorship and maintain the same prin¬ 
ciples as that review. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PHILOLOGY VERSUS LITERATURE. 

London: Dec. 12,1887. 

I should like, with your permission, to make 
a few remarks on a pamphlet recently pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Parker, entitled The Study 
of Modern European Languages and Literature 
in the University of Oxford, by Prof. Henry 
Nettleship. Prof. Nettleship is the champion 
and protagonist of that party in the university 
who are bent on subordinating the interests of 
literary culture to the interests of philo¬ 
logical study—who, having themselves no 
connexion either as teachers or writers with 
literature in the proper acceptation of the 
term, but being professedly philologists, 
entertain not unnaturally the most exalted con¬ 
ceptions of the scope and functions of philology, 
both generally as an instrument of education, 
and particularly as a method of exegesis, and 
who maintain that the only sound interpreta¬ 
tion of literature, the only interpretation 
worthy of academic recognition must be 
philological. Of this party Prof. Nettleship’s 
pamphlet may be regarded as the manifesto; 
and as it is not adorned with any of the Gothic 
(paces of Prof. Freeman’s style, or enfeebled 
with repetitions of the mild ineptitudes of 
Prof. Earle, it will probably be not without 
influence in a controversy which the vote of 
congregation last November has no doubt 
rather suspended than settled. It is for this 
reason that I am asking your permission to 
make some reply to Prof. Nettleship’s strictures 
on certain remarks of mine in the Quarterly 
Review. His attempt to brand my proposal to 
associate the study of ancient and modem 
literature as a proposal to “ legalise super¬ 
ficiality,” to “ establish and endow the worship 
of the god of shoddy,” and his obscure 
facetiousness about Plutarch’s parallel lives, 
I can only regret, for his own sake. Nor 
shall I stop to expose his perversion and 
travesty of the Quarterly scheme for a school of 
literature; but I shall merely remark that 
there can be no more certain indication of the 
weakness of a cause than when it is necessary 
to mutilate and misstate the case of an 
opponent before it can be confuted. 

But my gratitude to Prof. Nettleship 
for giving me an opportunity of enforcing 
and illustrating what I said of philologists 
in their relation to literary and aesthetic 
criticism far outweighs any little irritation 
which a sense of being misrepresented may 


have caused me. The remarks to which Prof. 
Nettleship directs attention are these: 

“ Philological study contributes nothing to the 
cultivation of the taste. It as certainly con¬ 
tributes nothing to the education of the emotions. 
The mind it neither enlarges nor refines. On the 
contrary, it too often induces or confirms that 
peculiar woodenness and opacity, that singular 
coarseness of feeling and purblindness of moral 
and intellectual vision which has in all ages been 
characteristic of mere philologists, and of whioh 
we have an appalling illustration in such a work 
as Bentley’s “Milton” (Quarterly Review, Jan¬ 
uary 1887). 

“ When one reads,” says Prof. Nettleship, “ that 
a coarseness of feeling and a purblindness of 
moral and intellectual vision has in all ages 
been characteristic of mere philologists, one 
wonders what is meant.” I have little doubt 
that Prof. Nettleship will, after the illustrations 
whioh I am about to give, still continue to 
wonder at what is meant; but I am not without 
hope that less confirmed philologists will find 
in them a proof of the justice of the remarks 
which have so much perturbed the professor. 

In January 1732 the greatest philologist which 
this, or perhaps any other, country has pro¬ 
duced gave to the world his edition of Paradise 
Lost. Dipping into it at random, I extract the 
following emendations and notes : 

Milton. 

“ No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to disoover sights of woe.” 

(I. 63, 2.) 

Bentley's Notb. 

“ ‘ Darkness visible ’ and ‘ darkness palpable * are 
in due plaoe very good expressions; but the next 
line makes visible here a flat contradiction. ‘ Dark¬ 
ness visible’ will not serve to discover sights of 
woe through it, but to cover and hide them. Nothing 
is visible to the eye, but so far as it is opaque, and 
not seen through. To come up to the author’s 
idea we may say thus— 

“ ‘ No light, but rather a transpicuous gloom.’ ” 

Milton. 

“ Nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equall’d with me in fate. 

So were I equall’d with them in renown: 
Blind Tbamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, Prophets old.” 

(III. 32-6.) 

Bbntlbt’s Note. 

“ Here we have got the editor’s fist again, for 
the mark of it is easily discovered. What more 
ridiculous than to say these other two, and after¬ 
wards to name four ? But let’s see what wise choice 
he has made of them. Thamyris, a barbarian 
Thracian, who, out of lust, not superior skill in 
music, challenged the Muses ... a fine person to 
rival in renown ! And what occasion to think at 
times of Tiresias or Phineus, old Prophets. Did our 
pott pretend to prophesy ? He might equally 
think of any other blind men. Add the bad 
aocent and Tiresias. To retrieve this passage it 
may be thus changed: 

“ ‘ Nor at times forget 
The Grecian bard, equall’d with me in fate; 

O were with him I equal I'd in renown.’ 

“ The particle 8o is not English.” 

Milton. 

“ Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn.” 

(HI., 40-2.) 

Bbntlbx's Notb. 

“ ‘There must be some mistake here. Thus seasons 
return ? Not a word has been said of it before to 
give countenance to Thus. From the mention of 
the Nightingale, it seems requisite to alter it 
thus: 

“ ‘ Tunes her nocturnal note, when, with the year, 
Mild Spring returns.’ 

“ ‘ Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn,’ 
can hardly be right; the poor man, in eo many 
years' blindness, had too much of evening.” 
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Milton. 

" THm thus intent, Ithuriel with hja spear, 
Touch’d lightly.” (IV. 810.) 

Bentley, here observing that the presence of a 
toad, into which Satan had transformed himself, 
in Adam’s bower, must have puzzled Ithuriel, 
suggest that a line should be inserted: 

“ Him, thus intent, Ithuriel with his spear, 
Knowing no real toad durst there intrude, 
Touch’d lightly.” 

Milton. 

“ Hell heard the insufferable noise, Hell saw 
Heav*n ruining from Heaven.” (VI. 8G7-8 ) 

Bkntlit’s Note. 

11 ’Twas not the noise of the fall, but the clamour 
of those that were falling. And '‘insufferable” fills 
the verse rather than it does the sense. Bather, 
thus, 

“ ‘ Hell heard the hideous cries and yells. Hell saw 

Heav’n tumbling down from Heaven.’ ’ ’ 
x. Milton. 

“ Four speedy Cherubim.” (II. 516.) 

Bintlet’s Note. 

“Not much need of swiftness to be a good 
trumpeter. For “ speedy,” I suspect the poet gave 

“ ‘ Four sturdy Cherubim.’ 

Stout, robust, able to blow a strong blast.” 

Milton. 

“ Our torments also, may, in length of time, 
Become our elements.” (II., 274, 5.) 

Bentley’s Note. 

“ This argument Mammon steals from Belial's 
speech. To keep just deoorum he should ascribe 
it to its true author, and say it thus: 

“ ‘ Then, as ’twas well observ'd, our torments may 

Become our elements.’ ’’ 

Milton. 

“ As from the Centre thrice to the utmost pole.” 

Bbntlby. 

“ From the Centre to the utmost pole ” is vicious. 
The distance is much too little, and might have 
been doubled thrice with ease ; but I would express 
it thus, without any comparison: 

“ ‘Distance, which to express all measure, fails.’ ” 

Bentley’s note on the last verses of the poem 
beggars parody. I have not space to give the 
note in full, so I must content myself with the 
last part: 

“They, hand in hand, with wandering steps snd 
slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.” 

Bentley’s Note. 

“ Why ‘ wandering ’ ? Erratic steps P Very im¬ 
proper, when in the line before they were guided by 
Fiovidenee. And why slow, when even Eve pro¬ 
fessed her readiness and alacrity for the journey P 
(614.) 

“ ‘ But now lead on, 

In me is no delay.’ 

“ And, why their solitary way, when even their 
former walks in Paradise were as solitary as their 
way now, there being nobody besides these two, 
both here and there ? Shall I, therefore, after so 
many prior presumptions, presume at last to offer 
a distich— 

“'Then, hand in hand, with social steps their 
way 

Through Eden took with heavenly comfort 
cheer’d.’ ” 

In all this Prof. Nettleship evidently sees 
nothing ridiculous. Bentley’s notes and emenda¬ 
tions are reprehensible*in his eyes, not because 
of their portentous stupidity, but simply 
because a settled text made them superfluous. 
“Bentley’s Milton was no doubt,” he observes, 
“ a great blunder, but why P Because Bentley 
made the mistake of treating a modem writer, 
whose text was well ascertained, in the same wav 
as some ancient authors, whose texts are oorrupt.” 
Is there not something—I say it with all 
respect—something of the “opacity” and 


“purblindness” of which I spoke discernible 
in Bentley’s apologist? I have hot the presump¬ 
tion to enter the lists against the professor 
on points of Latin scholarship; but, as he has 
chosen to take his stand on Bentley, I will 
boldly assert that two-thirds of Bentley’s 
Horatian emendations are as oontemptible, 
tasteless, and impertinent, as his emendations 
of Milton. Take a very few out of very 
many. In Od. I. vi. 18, by altering " sectis 
in juvenes unguibus” into stridis, he robs 
the poet of his most delicious touch of 
playful humour.* By substituting in Od. 
1. iv. 8, the variant of the Paris MB. “ visit ” 
for the authentic reading “ urit,” a splendidly 
graphic picture is obliterated and mere inanity 
takes its place. In Od. I. xxiii. 5-6, the 
words— 

“ Nam sen mobilibus veris inhorruit 
Adventus foliis. ” 

A touch of magically poetic beauty is trans¬ 
formed into flat, bald prose by the altera¬ 
tion of “veris” into “vepris” and “adVen- 
tus ” into “ ad ventum.” In Od. I. iii. 
22, by altering “ dissociabili ” into “ dis- 
sociabilis (es),” thus separating it from Oceano, 
and associating it with terras, an exquisitely 
felicitous epithet is deprived of all its propriety. 
Take, again, Od. III. x. 7 : 

“ positas ut glaciet nives 

Puro numiue Jupiter.” 

One would have thought that the densest of 
critioal perception would have appreciated the 
clairvoyant force of that epithet; but, alas! 

“ Turn what they will to verse their care is vain, 

Orttlcs like these will make it prose again.” 

And “puro” beoomes in the text of Bentley 
“ duro” (!). So, again, Od. III. xxv. 8-9 : 

“in jugis 

Extomnit stupet Euias." 

Here the vivid and picturesque epithet 
“exsomnis” is altered into “Edonis”; for, 
as the “awful Aristarch” sagely observes: 
“ tantum abest ut exsomnes manserint Bacchae 
ut prae nimia lassitudine frequenter somnus 
iis obrepserit.” And this statement he proceeds 
to gravely prove by references to Propertius, 
Statius, Sidonius, and to the fact that Euripides 
(Bacchae , 682) distinctly describes them as taking 
a nap. Nor is Bentley’s immense stupidity less 
apparent in dealing with the “ sermo pedestris ” 
of the Satires and Epistles, witness his altera¬ 
tion of “ male tomatos versus ” (Art Poetica, 
441) into “ ter natos his ludicrous presump¬ 
tion in almost re-writing verse 60 in the same 
poem; &c., &c. 

Pope said no more than literal truth when 
he said of Bentley that he 

“Made Horace dull and humbl’d Milton's 
strains.” 

He was, with all his prodigious erudition, a 
tasteless, unilluminated pedant; and I can only 
express my surprise that even Prof. Nettleship 
should mention Porson in the same breath with 
him. 

“But,” writes the professor, “with what 
admiration have I heard Matthew Arnold 
speak of Bentley ! ” Jeffrey, as we all know, 
was in a moment of irritation capable of speak¬ 
ing disrespectfully of the North Pole. It is 
quite possible that Mr. Matthew Arnold, when 
he is pleasant, is capable of speaking respect¬ 
fully of Bentley as a literary critic. I nave 
not the privilege of knowing Mr. Matthew 
Arnold; but, as I am familiar with his writings, 

I confess I should feel a little ombarrassed if in 
conversation he began to expatiate to me on the 
beauties of Bentley’s conjectural emendations. 
My thoughts would turn uneasily to the 
dialogue in which Socrates asked Ion how it 

* I am perfectly aware of Bitter’s interpretation 
of “ sectis.” 


was that he was not in command of the Athenian 
forces. In any case, I am quite willing to accept 
Mr. Matthew Arnold as a xbpios upnfa ; and if 
Prof. Nettleship will show that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold seriously approves of Bentley’s contri¬ 
butions to literary and aesthetic criticism— 
t4t< pot \dvot ebpua x<Wr, and if I emerge 
may I emerge to sit humbled and repentant 
at the feet of Prof. Nettleship. 

One word more and I have done. Prof. 
Nettleship mourns over the degeneracy of the 
Quarterly Review. 

“The Quarterly," he says, “has in times past 
done good service to philology. It has published 
articles—unique, I believe, iu the English litera¬ 
ture of the last thirty years—on the Scaligers, 
Oasaubon, the Stephenses and Huet. But it has 
now changed all that. It treats philology with a 
contempt,' &c. 

Now the author of those articles was Mark 
Pattison, whose views on the relation of phil¬ 
ology to literature were, it is notorious, pre¬ 
cisely similar to those which I expressed in the 
columns of the same periodica], and still more 
recently in the Nineteenth Century. I speak 
advisedly. I speak confidently. I have notex- 
ressed one opinion on this subject for which I 
ave not his authority. I am not speaking 
of details. I am speaking of the general 
question. He always said mat the worship ot 
the letter and the neglect of the spirit was the 
curse of the classical system at Oxford—that 
philology was killing literary culture and eating 
out the life of classical literature ; and that, &s 
long as a premium remained placed on pedantry, 
so long would the universities retard, instead 
of furthering, national education. It was not 
with the object of glorifying philology, as Prof 
Nettleship absurdly supposes, that Pattison 
wrote the articles on Scaliger, Casaobon, and 
the Stephenses. It was to hold up to a society 
of listless and frivolous triflers—a society for 
which he never disguised his contempt—tbe 
picture of the true scholar, of the laboriosut d 
diutumus sapientiae miles. It was to glorify 
the sublime self-saorifioe and heroic enthusiasm 
of men who, finding that a humble and dreary 
task bad been imposed on them—that the ancien t 
texts had to be settled, the force and sig¬ 
nificance of words ascertained, allusions eluci¬ 
dated, and the like, before the modern world 
could have the key to the poetry, the philo¬ 
sophy, the oratory of antiquity—cheerfully 
dedicated their lives to obscure and unremune- 
rative drudgery. The task of the modern 
scholar—ana no man knew this better than 
Pattison—is widely different. It is for us to enjoy 
and utilise tbe treasures which the noble labours 
of Scaliger or Casaubon unlocked. And if the 
scholar of the nineteenth century performed 
his task as faithfully and effeotuaUy as the 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
tury performed theirs, we should not, perhaps, 
be hearing that “ the classics are a lost cause,” 
and witnessing their gradual elimination from 
the curricula of modern eduoation. 

I should like to have said a word or two in 
answer to Prof. Nettleship’s attack on tbe 
University Extension Lectures; but I must 
content myself with referring him to Mr. John 
Morley’s speech at the Mansion House, and 
to Mr. Goschen’s recent appeal to the University 
—and he will, perhaps, forgive me for reminding 
him also of the story of Mrs. Partington. 

J. C. Collins. 


TENNYSON’S INSPIRATION PROM THE PYRENEES- 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Dec. 3, 1881 . 

In the Academy of June 14, 1884, there 
appeared a letter from me bearing the above 
heading. In it I quoted passages in some 
letters which Clough wrote from the Pyrenees 
while Mr. Alfred Tennyson also was in that 
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region, and which (under the erroneous heading, 
“London”) are in Clough’s Poems and Prose 
Remains (1869), vol. i., pp. 264-269. Here are 
the passages: 

“ Luz, St. Sauveur, September 1 [1861], . . . Ten¬ 
nyson was here, with Arthur Hallam, thirty-one 
years ago, and really finds great pleasure in the 
place; they stayed here and at Cauterets. Oenons, 
he said, was written on the inspiration of the 
Pyrenees, which stood for Ida.” 

“ Cauterets, September 7.... I hare been out 
for a walk with A. T. to a sort of island between 
two waterfalls, with pines on it, of which he 
retained a recollection from his visit of thirty-one 
years ago, and which, moreover, furnished a simile 
to The Princess. He is very fond of this plaoe 
evidently, and it is more in the mountains than 
any other, and so far superior.” 

After quoting these passages, I went on thus: 

“ The simile referred to is, no doubt, that in the 
following lines: 

* not less one glance he caught 
Thro’ open doors of Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose, firm 
Tho’ compass’d by two armies and the noise 
Of arms; and, standing like a stately pine, 

Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 

When atom is on the heights, ana right and left, 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dashed to the vale.’ ” 

Last May 111 found out the “ sort of island 
between two waterfalls, with pines on it.” It 
is just above, and close to, the bridge called 
Pont d’Espagne. Headers of Tennyson will 
remember his lines headed “ In the Valley of 
Cauteretz.” J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


JOHNSON’S SPELLING OF “COCO-NUT.” 

Oxford: Deo. 11 ,1887. 

Prof. Bayley Balfour is in error if he says 
that while “Johnson confounded the two 
words [coco and cocoa] in his Dictionary under 
the spelling * cocoa,’ he afterwards rejected his 
own lexicographical authority and correctly 
used ‘ coco,’ plural ‘ cocoes,’ in his Life of 
Drake." 

The dictionary was not published till 1755, 
while the Life of Drake appeared in the 
columns of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1740-1. 
It is true that there (vol. x., p. 510) he uses 
“ cocoes ” as the plural. The same spelling is 
retained in a reprint of the Life in Davies’s 
Miscellaneous Pieces, published in 1773, but this 
collection was published without Johnson’s 
knowledge. G. Birkbeck Hill. 


“ STEERMAN.” 

London: Deo. 10, 1887. 

Has not this word a claim to a place in our 
language? In Hearne’s edition of Hening's 
Cartulary of Worcester (i. 81) we read of 
• ‘ Edricus qui fuit tempore regis Edwardi 
stermannus navis episcopi et ductor exercitus 
ejusdem episcopi.” In the next century we 
read in the Pipe-Roll of 2 Richard I. of the 
sturmanni who were engaged for Richard’s 
crusading fleet. These latter must equate the 
“ rectores navium ” of Richard of Devizes 
(“ Ascribitur navis regimini rector unus 
doctdssimus ”), and in each case the word must 
represent a Latinisation of the English “ steer- 
man.” J. H. Round. 


“ RA8ENNA ” AND “ TURSENOI.” 

Queen’s College, Cork: Deo. li, 1887. 

Pereant qui ante not nostra dixerunt ! I hasten 
to make restitution to a great scholar now, alas, 
no morel The first (as yet the only) volume 
of the new edition of Dionysius, by Jacoby, has 
reached me since I wrote my letter. In the ap¬ 
paratus criticus, on the word 'Pcurivra, he has the 


note “ Tapdcfra vel Tapatva, LepsiuS, p. 24,” by 
which from a preceding note he means Lepsius 
de Pelasgis. I have not as yet been able to 

E rocure this work, but it is evident that Lepsius 
ad already forestalled my suggestion. 

William Ridgeway. 

[Mr. Robert Brown, jun., writes from 
Barton-on-Humber that Canon Isaaa Taylor 
(Etruscan Researches, p. 338) had anticipated 
Prof. Ridgeway’s remarks concerning the 
Rasenna. Another correspondent also calls 
attention to the fact that J. W. Donaldson at 
one time suggested that “ Rasena ” was a 
doubtful reading, probably representing a form, 
“ Ta-rasena,” equivalent to Tu/xnjzol.] 


A1 POINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monday, Dec. 19, 6 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Future University of London,” IL, by i*rof. Henry 
Morley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Elements of Architectural Design,” IV., by Mr. 
H. H. H tat ham. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: " Philosophy during the 
Period of the Renaissance,’’ by Miss 0. E. Plumptre. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20.7.46 p.m. Statistical. 

6 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion: Elec¬ 
trical Tramways: the Beesbrook and Ne wry Tram- 
wav.*' by Dr. E. Hopkinson. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ Hooker’s Sea-Uon,” by 
Mr. F. E. Beddard; •• A New Genus of Lizards of 
the Family Teiidae,” by Mr. G. A. Bouleager; 
“ Revision of the Japanese Species of Endomy- 
chiolae,” by the Rev. H. S. Gorham. 

Wkdnbsday, Deo. Si, 8 p.m. Geological: “The 
Correlation of some of the Eocene Strata In the 
Tertiary Basins of England, Belgium, and the North 
of France,” by Prof. Prcstwich; “The Cambrian 
and Associated Rocks in North west Caernarvon¬ 
shire,” by Prof. Blake; “The Law that governs the 
Action of Flowing Streams,” by Mr. R. D. Oldham. 

Thursday, Dee. S3, 8 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: 
Annn.1 General Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Materials of Music 
—III. Contrivances,” by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

Friday, Deo. S3, 8 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: 
“ Bubastis and the City of Onias,” by M. E. Neville. 


SCIENCE. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, in¬ 
cluding an Autobiographical Chapter. Edited 
by his son, Francis Darwin. In 3 vols. 
(John Murray.) 


(Second Notice.) 

Considering that Darwin himself tells ns that 
all his real pleasure was in observing, and that 
writing was always an effort, his literary indus¬ 
try was remarkable. When we glance over the 
eight pages of titles of independent works or 
minor papers at the close of the third volume, 
or at the row of closely printed volumes on 
the naturalist’s bookshelf, it is difficult to 
realise that, at his best, Darwin was not able 
to write on an average more than about an 
hour and a half a day, and that often even 
this limited time was interrupted by weeks of 
distressing sickness. 

Darwin’s larger works — excluding the 
Origin of Species, which we will consider last 
—may be grouped under the heads Geological, 
Zoological, Botanical, and Anthropological. 
Of purely geological works the most impor¬ 
tant is The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs (1842). An interest of a special kind 
attaches to this work, as the theory therein 
propounded—that the building up of coral 
reefs mast have been always accompanied by 
a gradual subsidence of the bed of the ocean— 
is almost the only one of Darwin’s that is not 
at the present day almost universally accepted 
by the Bcientifio world. Mr. John Murray, 
the able naturalist to the Challenger expedi¬ 
tion, has propounded an opposite theory; 
and reference was made quite recently 
in the Acaubmy (November 26, p. 347), in a 
review of Dr. Guppy’s work on the geology 


of the Solomon Islands, to the controversy in 
the publio press on this subject between the 
Duke of Argyll on the one hand, and Frofs. 
Huxley and Bonney on the other. The text 
of the duke’s homily was the danger of 
idolatry, whether in politics or in science—on 
both of which points, I, for one, heartily 
agree with him. But, of all men, Darwin 
would have deprecated the most earnestly the 
setting up of himself or of any other man as 
an “ idol.” On this very subject, after read¬ 
ing Mr. Murray’s essay, which did not con¬ 
vince him, he says, in a letter to Prof. 
Agassiz (vol. iii., p. 184), “ If I am wrong, 
the sooner I am knocked on the head and 
annihilated, so much the better.” It is 
instructive to note, in relation to the doubts 
thrown on this theory, that, as Darwin 
tells us himself, “ no other work of [his] was 
begun in so deductive a spirit as this.” 

After his Monograph of the Girripedia (1851 
and 1854) already alluded to, and a Mono¬ 
graph of the Fossil Girripedia (1851 and 
1854), Darwin published no exclusively 
zoological work. In his later years it did 
not seem to him a point of supreme import¬ 
ance whether any particular form was, ac¬ 
cording to the older theory of special creations, 
a “ God-made barnacle ” or not. The Varia¬ 
tion of Animals and Plants under Domestica¬ 
tion (1868) was of a combined zoological and 
botanical character, and was the bulkiest of 
his writings. It is a work of immense labour 
and research. Although, of course, the main 
points were in Darwin’s mind when he wrote 
the Origin of Species , yet it was not until the 
publication of this book that the scientific 
publio realised the enormous array of facts 
proving the variability of species under 
domestication, from which Darwin argued the 
possibility of an equal or greater variation of 
species in nature, when exposed to constantly 
changing external conditions, those variations 
only surviving which were most fitted for the 
altered conditions. 

Darwin’s love for the country, and his long 
seclusion in one of the most fertile of our 
counties, specially inclined him to botanical 
pursuits; and it was in these studies and 
observations that his extraordinary faculty for 
minute, careful, and long-sustained observa¬ 
tion was most strongly manifested. His more 
important botanical works are: On the Various 
Contrivances by which Orchids are fertilised 
by Insects (1862), Insectivorous Plants (1875), 
The Fffeets of Cross and Self-fertilisation in 
the Vegetable Kingdom (1876), The Different 
Forme of Flowers on Plante of the Same 
Species (1877), and The Power of Movement 
in Plante (1880). To the special study of 
orchids Darwin was no doubt attracted by the 
abundance of some of the more remarkable 
of our native species on the chalk hills near 
his home. In the first of these works we 
have brought home to the reader the substitu¬ 
tion of the old or arbitrary by the new or 
natnral teleology. Every organ is no doubt 
adapted, or is in the process of becoming 
adapted, for the purpose it is designed 
to serve; or, if it has become hopelessly 
unadapted, is gradually disappearing. But 
this is not effeoted by the constant direct 
interposition of a Great First Cause, but by 
the slow, gradual, and no less wonderful 
operation of general laws. The reductio ad 
abeurdum of the older teleology is afforded 
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(vol. iii., p. 274) by the example of a Mada¬ 
gascan orchid, Angraecum setquipedale, where, 
according to the older theory, “ we must 
suppose that the flower was created with an 
enormously long nectary, and that then, by 
a special act, an insect was created fitted to 
visit the flower, which would otherwise remain 
sterile.” The Effects of Cross-fertilisation, Spo., 
is an exhaustive defence of the proposition 
contained in the motto prefixed to the earlier 
editions—that “ Nature abhors perpetual self¬ 
fertilisation.” The work on Insectivorous 
Plants furnishes, perhaps, the most striking 
illnstration of the delicacy and minuteness of 
Darwin’s observations. He there makes and 
demonstrates the accuracy of the astounding 
statement (vol. iii., p. 324) that the ssa 
of a grain of phosphate of ammonia is sufficient 
to cause the “tentacles” which bear the 
secreting glands on the leaf of the sundew to 
bend through an angle of 180°. In The 
Power of Movement in Plants the same mar¬ 
vellous patience and persistence are applied to 
the phenomena of “spontaneous” movement, 
which he shows to be very widely distributed 
in the vegetable kingdom. These facts were, 
no doubt, to a large extent already well 
known; but it was in this work, written 
within three years of his death, that Darwin 
startled the botanical world by proving that 
the tips of the rootlets of growing plants are, 
like Die apex of the stem, constantly per¬ 
forming movements of revolution or gyration 
in the soil. 

Not to trespass too long on the forbearance 
of an indulgent editor, I must pass over 
without further notice the first of Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s important works, the Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyages of HM. Ships “Adventure ” 
and “ Beagle," in 3 vols. (1836); his last, The 
Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Aotion of Worms" (1881); and the two 
which are more especially anthropological in 
character— The Descent of Man (1871) and 
The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals ” (1872)—merely calling attention 
to the well-known fact that Darwin— 
more logical than his coadjutor, Mr. Wal¬ 
lace—unflinchingly applied to the origin of 
man the same laws which he believed to 
govern the evolution of other forms of animal 
and of vegetable life. “ Our ancestor,” he 
says m a letter to Sir Chas. Lyell (vol. ii., 
p. 266) “was an animal which breathed 
water, had a swim-bladder, a great swim¬ 
ming tail, an imperfect skull, and un¬ 
doubtedly was a hermaphrodite.” Any 
one of the works which we have named 
would have entitled its author to an honour¬ 
able place among observers and discoverers. 
There still remains his magnum opus—The 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec¬ 
tion (1869). 

The hegira of the new faith was not, how¬ 
ever, the publication of this work, but the 
reading of the joint paper by Darwin and 
Wallace—“On the Tendency of Species to 
form Varieties, and on the Perpetuation 
of Varieties and Species by Natural Means 
of Selection "—before the Linnean Society 
on July 1, 1858. Sir J. D. Hooker thus 
describes the reception of this paper (vol. ii., 

p. 126): 

“ The interest excited was intense; but the 
subject was too novel and too ominous for the 
old school to enter the lists before armouring. 


After the meeting it was talked over with bated 
breath. Lyell’s approval, and perhaps in a 
small way mine, as his lieutenant in the affair, 
rather overawed the fellows, who would other¬ 
wise have flown out against the doctrine.” 

And in a letter written twenty-four years 
later (vol. ii., p. 294), Mr. Bentham tells 
how the reading of this paper induced him to 
withdraw one which he had down for reading 
the same evening, and, though still uncon¬ 
vinced, to cancel all that part which urged 
original fixity. 

No more valuable or interesting contribu¬ 
tion to the history of science has been written 
than Prof. Huxley’s chapter, contained in 
these volumes, on “ The Reception of the 
Origin of Species." It is quite evident from 
the narrative here given that, so early as 
1836, Sir John Herschel and Sir Charles 
Lyell had both accepted the view that it is 
“ probable that the origination of new species 
may be carried on through the intervention 
of intermediate causes ”; and the speculations 
on the possibility of evolution by Lamarck 
and the anonymous author of the Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation —lately dis¬ 
closed as Robert Chambers—are familiar to 
all. But the theories promulgated by these 
writers were purely deductive, and rested on no 
foundation of well-ascertained facts. Darwin’s 
method was wholly different. In the early days 
of the battle, no weapon was more freely 
hurled against him by ignorant or unscrupu¬ 
lous opponents than the charge that he had 
abandoned the Baconian method; and no 
charge could have been more absolutely 
opposed to fact. There is no more perfect 
chain of inductive reasoning in existence than 
that contained in the Origin of Species and 
the Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. To his observations of the laws 
of nature Darwin owed everything; to the 
writings of others almost nothing. He himself 
writes, in a letter to Lyell (vol. ii , p. 215): 

'* You often allude to Lamarck’s work. I do 
not know what you think about it, but it 
appeared to me extremely poor. I got not a 
faot or idea from it.” It was the perfection 
of the inductive method employed that took 
such hold of the scientific world, and brought 
about a revolution unprecedented in rapidity. 
Prof. Huxley tells us how he himself, almost 
up to the time of which we are speaking, 
fought against the theory of transmutation 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer. If, he says, a 
general council of the church scientific had 
been held in 1860, the theory of transmuta¬ 
tion would unquestionably have been con¬ 
demned by an overwhelming majority; while, 
if such a council were held now, the decree 
would be of an exactly opposite character. 

If we except Mr. A. R. Wallace, who had 
independently come to the same conclusions 
as Darwin, and who was then absent from 
England, the only prominent scientific men 
that, at the time of the publication of the 
Origin of Species, had partially or entirely 
abandoned the view that species were fixed 
and unchangeable, were Lyell, Hooker, Asa 
Gray, Huxley, and Sir John Lubbock; and 
all of these, except Lyell, may be regarded as 
captives to Darwin’s bow and spear. The 
extraordinary rapidity of the change is shown 
by the fact that now, when the new faith has 
found almost universal acceptance, all but one 
of th ir earliest apostles are still among us. 


And now, what is the lesson to be lea 
from this life of Darwin—a noble memo 
of a noble man? Surely that the ti 
scientific spirit is the love of truth for 
own sake; that to him who steadily tre 
this path, regardless of allurements on 
right hand and on the left, will come 
highest guerdon. It is as true in science 
| elsewhere that 

“ The man’s whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one. 

The least of Nature’s works.” 

In Darwin’s career we have before us 1 
lesson of a life wholly devoted to the pars 
of truth, the life of a man of the high 
rank in science, and yet a Christian gent 
man—I use the word advisedly, notwit 
standing the avowed agnosticism of bis la! 
years—teaching us, his disciples, if only t 
are worthy of so honourable a name, tl 
dogmatism, jealousy, and egotism are 
foreign to the spirit of true science as th 
are to the spirit of true religion. 

Alfred 'W. Bennett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ERASMUS DARWIN” AND “EVOLUTION, OL 
AND NEW.” 

London: Deoember !«, 1857. 

On Saturday last a new edition of the la! 
Mr. Charles Darwin’s Erasmus Darwin wa 
advertised, of which till then I knew nothing 
In this edition a foot-note, which runs a 
follows, is added to the original preface : 

“ Mr. Darwin accidently omitted to mention tha 
Dr. Krause revised, and made certain additions to, 
his essay before it was translated. Among these 
additions is an allusion to Mr. Butler’s book, 
Evolution, Old and New.” 

Mr. Francis Darwin, who appears to be re¬ 
sponsible for this foot-note, fails to see that what 
I have always complained of was not an acci¬ 
dental omission, but a deliberate suppressio veri. 
In the original preface, the late Mr. Darwin 
told his readers he was giving them a certain 
article, and went out of his way to state expressly 
that “ Mr. Butler’s work, Evolution, Old and 
New,” had appeared “ since the publication ” of 
that article. When Mr. Darwin said this he 
knew that he was not giving the original article 
which he said he was giving. He knew that Dr. 
Krause had recast his article, had had Evolution, 
Old and New before him while doing so, and 
had turned the revision into an attack upon that 
book. It is idle to say that Mr. Darwin did 
not know he was suppressing a material point, 
which, if expressed, would have done away with 
the appearance of independent condemnation 
of my views which, as it was, was offered to the 
public. 

In his recently published autobiography Mr. 
Darwin refers to his Erasmus Darwin as follows : 
“ In 1879 I had a translation of Dr. Ernest Krause’s 
1 Life of Erasmus Darwin ’ published, and I added 
a sketch of his character and habits from material 
in my possession, Many persons have been much 
interested with this little life, and I am surprised 
that only 800 or 900 copies were sold.” 

There is not here a word of compunction 
about the alleged oversight. The only thing 
that seems to exercise him is that he did not 
sell more copies’; and yet in Mr. Francis Dar¬ 
win’s Life and Letters of his father we read that 
“ he had a keen sense of the honour that ought 
to reign among authors, and had a horror of 
any kind of laxness in quoting ” (vol. i., p. 157). 

Mr. Francis Darwin has now stultified his 
father’s original preface; and this, I suppose, I 
ought to take as an amende. Very well, I take it, 
somewhat, I am afraid, in the same spirit a: 
that in which it is offered; and shall return to 
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the silence which I had kept for some years, 
and which, if Mr. Francis Darwin had not 
recently reopened the subject, I should not 
have broken. Samuel Butler. 


TUB FINNIC ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 

Oxford: Nov.6,183’. 

It is certainly a matter of some surprise to 
me that Canon Isaac Taylor should have 
repeated his views on the “Finnic origin of 
the Aryans ’’ without noticing the difficulties 
I suggested in my letter to the Academy of 
October 8. As the reading publio may be 
inclined to accept the views of a person of such 
high repute merely on authority, may I ask 
Canon Taylor if he will give us (1) those few 
numerals which he believes to be sister-words 
or aunt-words to the corresponding Aryan 
forms; (2) those family-names on which he 
relies so much. It would be extremely interest¬ 
ing, for example, to know what Aryan com¬ 
plexion he discovers in tho Finnish words for 
father, son, or brother.” To discover the 
connexion in the numerals would require, it 
seems to me, the eyes of a philological hawk. 

With regard to the historical side of the ques¬ 
tion, is there really nothing which makes it 
probable that the Fins have become “ Aryanised 
in blood ” ? It can scarcely, I venture to think, 
be denitd that there has been from the early 
dawn of Scandinavian history constant inter¬ 
course, commercial and otherwise, between 
Sweden and all the Baltic peoples, extending 
to the centre of Finland. Is it, then, so alto¬ 
gether unlikely that the ethnological and 
anthropological characteristics of the stronger 
race should have gradually impressed thein- 
si Ives upon the weaker? Would not this, in 
itself, quite as well account for the fact that the 
Fins ot the West more closely approximate to 
the Swedish type than those of the east of 
Finland and the neighbouring eastern districts, 
as the theory which Canon Taylor advocates ? 
At present it is certainly the case that Finnish 
is not universally spoken throughout the 
country. On the western coasts and the 
southern parts of Finland, Swedish is not 
merely the literary language, but the common 
language of the people. The children in the 
streets do not know a word of Finnish. 

Again, is it not fatal to Canon Taylor's theory 
that, according to the views expressed by the 
advocates of the European centre of the Aryan 
family, the beech muse have been a native tree ? 
The beech certainly does not grow in Finland, 
and almost certainly is not a native in the lands 
immediately to the south of the gulf of Fin¬ 
land. In Sweden the extreme northern limit 
lies very near the Vetter Lake. But this is not 
all. The investigations of Scandinavian botanists 
in the Danish peat-bogs have proved that even 
in Denmark, where the beech is now abundant, 
that tree is comparatively of modern origin, 
its plac« having been previously occupied by 
the oak:, and in still earlier times by the pine 
and spruce. That the latter trees, now not 
found in Denmark, were abundant in the Stone 
Age, in which period Canon Taylor would place 
the breaking up of the Aryan family, is proved 
beyond dispute by the discovery of the bones of 
capercailzie, a bird which feeds on these trees, 
in the Danish “ kitchen-middens.” Itis obvious, 
then, that at the time when the Aryans formed, 
according to Canon Taylor’s hypothesis, a united 
family, their “ cradle ” would have to be placed 
considerably further South than any Baltic 
countries. Bnt why should not some bold 
ethnologist start the speculation that a united 
Aryan family is itself a mere speculation, and 
that there is no absolute proof that the move¬ 
ments anddivisions of the language have followed 
the movements and divisions of what was 
originally a single race ? F. H. Woods. 


A HEBREW NICKNAME. 

Oxford : Dec. It, 1887. 

It has been often urged that too frequent 
comparison between Arabic and Hebrew is most 
mischievous for Hebrew lexicography, and this 
is certainly one of the greatest errors continued 
by the new editors of Gesenius’s dictionary. 
Mr. Simmons, in his last letter, in which he 
would consider the name Hezir (Neh. x. 20 and 
1 Chron. xxiv. 15) as a nickname like a Tanfir 
in Arabic, affords another confirmation of the 
danger which Arabic supplies to Hebrew scholars 
when applied at haphazard. That “ swine ” 
was a totem among the Hebrews even Prof. 
Robertson Smith does not like to affirm ( Journal 
of Philology, ix , p. 98). And the very name 
of the family, bnt H zir, which occurs in a tomb- 
inscription near Jerusalem, the date of which 
cannot be earlier than the first Seleucid, and 
not later than a.d. 60 (see Chwolson’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Hebraicarum, p. 64 sqq.), proves 
that H.'.ir does not mean “swine,” for no 
Jewish family would have continued to hold 
such a name. Besides, the name H ezir in 
Chronicles is that of a priestly family. And it 
is just the punctuation of Hezir (LXX. in Neh. 
'H(ip ; in Chron. xvO" for XlOp), and not H’aztr, 
which is intended - !*) indicate that it does not 
mean “swine,” but most likely a pomegranate, 
as in the Targum and in the Talmud, analogous 
to the name of Bnt Rimmon in 2 Sam. iv. 2, 5, 9. 
Family names, with the names of trees and 
plants, occur among the Semites in general, and 
the Israelites in particular, as often as that of 
animals. That the pomegranate was a symbol 
of veneration can be seen from the name of 
the god Rimmon and from the pomegranates 
on the garments of the high priest. The 
localities of Rimmon are those where this fruit 
was worshipped, just as the names of Tamar, 
“ palm-tree,” and Tappuah, “ apple,” which are 
also proper-names of persons. Compare also 
the four plants used for the service of the feast 
of tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 40; Baudissin, 
Semitische Religionsgeschichte, ii., p. 209). 

A. NEUBAUER. 

[In Mr. Simmons’s letter in the Academy of 
last week, for “ Lagat ” read “ Laqab.”] 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

In consequence of the attention which is now 
being directed to the exis tence of gold in the 
Mawddach Valley in Merionethshire, Mr. T. A 
Readwin has consented to read a paper on 
"The Occurrence of Gold in North Wales,” at 
the next meeting of the Geologists’ Association, 
on Friday, January 6, 1888. 

Mr. Van Voorst’s successors, Messrs. Gur¬ 
ney & Jackson, will shortly publish the volume of 
the Zoological Record for 1886, being the twenty- 
third annual issue. Originally published by 
Mr. Van Voorst, under the editorship of Dr. 
Gunther, the Record was long supported by 
an “ association,” and has now become the 
property of the Zoological Society. 

Messrs. Gurney & Jackson have also 
Dearly ready A Flora of Hertfordshire, by the 
late A. R. Pryor, edited by Mr. B. Daydon 
Jackson, with notes on the geology, climate, 
and rivers of the county, by Mr. John Hopkin- 
son, who has added a useful map to the book. 

Mr. F. Moore, having completed the 
Lepidoptera of Ceylon, has now in preparation 
a much more extensive work, comprising the 
Lepidopterous insects of the entire Indian 
region. It will be issued in monthly parts to 
subscribers only, by the publishers of his pre¬ 
vious work, Messrs. L. Reeve & Co. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The forthcoming part of the Palaeographioal 
Society’s facsimiles will include the inscription 
of Lygdamis of Halikarnassos, 460-455 B.c.; 
a section of the Harris Homer, book xviii., on 
papyrus; two pages of the Codex Amiatinus of 
the Bible, at Florence, one of them containing 
the dedioatory verses; specimens of the Exon 
Domesday and the Textus Roffensis, of two 
early MSS. of the Ancren Riwle, and of some 
Latin MSS. in the Bodleian Library; and 
charters of the twelfth century. 

The December number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) is the first of a 
new volume, and this bold enterprise to make 
English readers acquainted with the results of 
Oriental research at first hand now enters upon 
the second year of its existence. We hope, too, 
that boldness has met with a material reward, 
for we find the number of pages increased from 
sixteen to twenty-four, while both type and 
paper are improved. The name of Prof. Terrien 
de Laoouperie also appears for the first time as 
director of the editorial committee, to which 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen has been added. 
The present number does not contain anything 
of such special interest as Prof. Hartwig's 
Derenbourg’s two recent papers on “ The Glaser 
Inscriptions from Yemen.” But, apart from 
Babylonian documents. Prof. Sayce suggests 
the identification of “Jareb”in Hosea (v. 13, 
x. 6) with the Assyrian monarch Sargon; and 
Prof, de Harlez, of Louvain, contributes the 
introductory article of a series upon the polyglot 
Buddhist vocabulary known as the “ Man-han 
si-fan tsyeh Yao,” whioh contains Tibetan, 
Mandchu, Mongolian, and Chinese versions of 
an early Sanskrit text. We would add that the 
annual subscription to this monthly magazine 
is 12s. 6d. 

Corrections. —In Prof. Kielhorn’s letter in the 
Academy of last week, on “ The Initial Point 
of the Chedi or Kulachuri Era ’’—under No. 5, 
for November 9, 1155, read November 6, 1155 ; 
under No. 9, for Samvat 609, read Samvat 909. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakrfbrb Society.— (Saintday, Nov. - V .) 
Mas C. I. Spencer, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Walter Strachan read a paper ou “Some f 
the ‘ Humours ’ in ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ ” 
singling out for comment the following foibles of 
his day, which Jonson intended to Batirise: bom¬ 
bastic language, affected oaths, tobaooo-smoking, 
the spoit ot hawking carried to excess, extra¬ 
vagance in dress. Some of these failings remain; 
one not even a royal tractate could extinguish. 
As one reads this comedy, one feels that two and a 
half centuries have changed human nature but 
little. Some of the follies of 1616 have their 
counterparts in 1887, in a greater or, it may be, in 
a less degree. May we hope that we possess 
painters like ‘ 1 Bare Ben Jonson ” who will depict 
the follies of their contemporaries for the benefit 
of future generations as well as he has done! 

University College Literary Society.— (Monday 
November 28.) 

T. G Fortir, Eiq., president, in thechair.—Mr. 
Hill read a pap-r oh “ Necistity in Euripides and 
Browning.” The object ot this paper was the 
comparison of the methods of Euripides and 
Browning, two dramatists of the Romantic School, 
in regard to their use of Necessity. The develop¬ 
ment of the idea of Necessity may be traced from 
its first appearance in the struggle between men 
and the gods, as a justifying element in the other¬ 
wise irreconcilable discord of the universe. 
Euripides was under the influence of all the con¬ 
temporary movements of art, science, and 
philosophy. Anaxagoras had insisted on the 
supremacy ot mind, and on its differentiation from 
matter. Protagoras had made tho human mind 
supreme. Euripides felt that there was a unity in 
n store, and that mind and matter were connected 
in an inseparable union. Necessity was, to him, 
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the determination ot the individual spirit, by its 
relation to the other parts of the organised 
universe. It was no longer something external 
and separate from man. Euripides’ method may be 
illustrated from the "Medea.” Many elements 
combine to form the necessity of the plot. The 
remi-civilised natnre of Medea, her pride, the 
Greek terror of exile, tha peculiar nature of her 
passion, half love, half bate, her loneliness. 
Browning resembles Euripides in many points. 
His method may be illustrated from “ Lurie. The 
struggle in Luria's bouI is brought out into relief 
by means of antithesis, concentration, and elabora¬ 
tion of surrounding details. Around his own 
mental struggle are grouped those of the minor 
characters. Browning's method is to seize a 
character in some critical moment, and, by elabora¬ 
tion of the circumstances involving the soul, to 
sketch its working as it is coloured by these 
circumstances. Development of character is not 
what is depicted, but some particular phase of it. 
This is the method of the introspective drama in its 
latest phase—the only form of romantic drama 
which is compatible with the present conditions of 
thought. 

Polish Historical Society.— (Annual Heeling, 
Wedneeiay, November 30.) 

After the usual tribute had been paid to the 
memory of Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, the most 
devoted and indefatigable friend of the Polish 
cause in this country, the secretary, Mr. Naga- 
nowski, read a paper describing the present con¬ 
dition of the Poles under the rule of Austria, 
Prussia, and Bussia. In Prussia, since the expul¬ 
sion of 37,000 Poles on the plea that they were 
subjects of other states, the government has been 
attempting to introduce German colonists into the 
Polish districts on advantageous terms, but so far 
with very little success. In order to counteract as 
much as possible the government scheme of 
colonisation, the Poles have combined to form a 
"National Land Bank,” which has already been 
able to make some important purchases of land for 
occupation by Polish farmers. Another measure 
taken by the Prussian government for denationa¬ 
lising Prussian Poland is the prohibition of the 
use of the Polish languagein the elementary schools. 
A meeting of 3,000 Poles, representing all classes of 
the population, at which several ot the speakers 
were peasants, was held at Posen a fortnight ago, 
to protest against the arbitrary proceedings in 
Prussian Poland. Notwithstanding the inceseant 
persecution of the Polish nationality, Polish intel¬ 
lectual life is stronger than ever, and the peasantry 
steadily resist the efforts of the Prussian authorities 
to incite them against the landowners. As to the 
Austrian Poles, they are to be congratulated on the 
steady and biilliant development of their autono¬ 
mous institutions, and on tho popularity and 
weight of their statesmen in the cabinet and 
Parliament of the Austrian Empire. Overtures 
have been recently made to the PoleB by the semi¬ 
official Bussian and German papers, doubtless, in 
view of the probability of a Busso-German war; 
but the Poles nave had too much bitter experience 
of the crafty policy of their powerful neighbours 
to be deluded by such baits. 


Reid’s “Old Battens Farm” (588) “one be missed; but it would be difficult to find 
boundless blush of mingled blossoms.” It is any part of the galleries without some land- 
not from the blossoms that the blush comes, scape large or small of which something both 
but from an unseen portion of the sky; and true and pleasant might not be said. And this 
the blush extends over the farmhouse and the remark applies not only to such well-knovo 
trees, and is intensified by the local red colour artists as Messrs. Frank Walton, Harry Hine 
of a portion of the girl’s costume. The picture Arthur Severn, Aumonier, C. E Johnson 
is another instance of Mr. John Reid s real Hargitt.'MacWhirter, Robert Allan, FulleyW 
gift as a colorist, but it is a little puzzling to Alfred East, and Fahey, but to such comply 
know what is blossom and whatis cloud; and, tive unknowns as Miss Saltmer, Mr. PkrW 
while we acknowledge that it is perhaps the Haggarty, Miss Corbould-Haywood, lb 
most powerful and original of the pictures Alfred Withers, Mr. A. E. Proctor, and others 
here, we should prefer it if the aim of it were too numerous to mention, 
not so obviously professional. This fault—and Cosmo Monkhooe. 


the blush extends over the farmhouse and the 
trees, and is intensified by the local red colour 
of a portion of the girl’s costume. The picture 


is another instance of Mr. John Reid’s real 
gift as a colorist, but it is a little puzzling to 
know what is blossom and what is cloud; and, 
while we acknowledge that it is perhaps the 
most powerful and original of the pictures 
here, we should prefer it if the aim of it were 
not so obviously professional. This fault—and 
it surely is a fault—affects a great deal of the 
most accomplished work of the day. It cannot 
be the best art which makes us think more of 
the way in which some effect has been got than 
of the beauty of the picture as a whole. In 
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THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

another way Mr. E. J. Gregory’s undoubted .. , South Shields: Dec.9. issr. 

success in his portrait of Master Geoffrey n French antiquaiy, M. de 

Phillips is largely professional. A red velvet £aumont {AbMaxre d ArchSologie, l, p. o 
dress and a red silk lining could not be painted des ??" bes two modes, among others, of wall 

« i . . .* . _ hnilHim* nronfianH htr f ha Pamana nnc an 


much better than these; and, though the child 
has character, it is the dress which attracts. 
Again, in Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portraits of 
“Mrs. Thornton” (69) and “Lady Maude 


building practised by the Romans, one so 
exactly like the construction of the wider, 
ground portion of the north wall of the city 
of Chester in the Deanery field that it may be 


Hooper ”(178), it is the chic of attitude and the of some importance in the discussion as to the 

deftness of painting rather than the subjects ,, „ , , , 

1. “Murs de grand appareil,” he says, are 


which are most brought forward. Those who 
are old-fashioned enough to like the art which 
conceals itself will perhaps prefer Sir J. D. 
Linton’s quiet, refined, and subtly-painted 


1. “Murs de grand appareil,” he says, are 
constructed of fine square stones, two feet to 
three feet, and sometimes four feet to five feet, 
long, by one foot or two feet thick. These 


head of "Henriette” (310) to many other stones are placed without mortar (" juxtapose 
pictures which appeal more clamorously for sans cunent”), and are adjusted with.so much 

i. i ><i n a . . . • nromoiAn in anmn Kmlilmmi ♦ivor- rno ininrc PHH 


notice; and will find in even so simple a com- P recu » on some buildings that the joints can 
position as M. Fantin’s “Double Larkspurs ” 8Ca rcely be distinguished. He then de- 
(449) a grateful rest for eye and brain in the scn ^ >es (-) Murs de petit appareil, 


midst of clever crudities.' are more usual. These are formed of 

The strength of the exhibition, d spite a f“>all stones, almost square, measuring from 
number of clever little bits of genre in which f? ur v to in , cbes - In ^flls of this construc- 

Messrs. Seymour Lucas, F. Dadd, H. R. Steer, * ,on horizontal courses of bnck axe very often 
and one or two others maintain their reputation, b- ua d. The mortar between, the stones u 
lies most in landscape and seascape. Many 7 ery th ' ck No P omta are m lm “ e ) i . iate T' 
of the best figure painters who are members J act > * he 8to8e8 bein S encrusted 
are absentees this year, and it may fairly be J? mortar. The centre of the wall betwe 
said that the rest have not greatly exerted *be two faces is filled in with grouting. 


themselves. Mr. F. D Millet sends an interior 
with figures, called “ Piping Times of Peace ’’ 


writer gives woodcuts showing both modes of 
construction. The former is the one adopted 


witn figures, called ” Fining Times of Peace’’ “ , , t lL 

(431), delightful enough in its cool sweet greens Chester below the present level of 
and browns, but the composition is uncom- 8 r P““d, the latter (but without the corns® 
fortable. There is a pretty but tame Staniland, brl ?k) m the stations on the Wall of Ha r 
a tolerable Frith, and Mr. Storey sends a bright 8nd ln th ®. Wal1 ltself ’ 5 ad perhaps in toe 


sketch of a classical woodland with Pan and Chester walls above ground. 

Syrinx. Scattered about here and there are In tbe 8am ? volume, atp. 490, is an lliustrs- 
other clever and nice pictures which would be ‘ lon °‘ a tombstone representing a figure 
pleasant possessions enough, but for which it is recessed niche wearing a dress similar to 
hard to find discriminating epithets of the of tbe ®“- called m edlaeval P r . iest . : ?? d h D °V or 


right pitch. ” * so, but he has a chalice in his right hand, or 

In landscape the pictures of Mr. Wimperis, ratW what the middle age advocates o « 
good as they are, scarcely console us for the Chester stone would say was one. The 
absence of Mr. Thomas Collier, and a fine 8lso locked off. As regards the age of to« 
Maccallum hardly makes up for the loss of Mr. “ ere 08111)6 no q uest,on as lt 18 ascribed along 
Colin Hunter : but if. wrmlrt tnlra a. ctt-p af top • TICILLAE M!. 


FINE ART. 

THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
OIL COLOURS. 

If the intention of the Institute is, as we 
believe, to give an opportunity for bringing 
together once a year a thoroughly national 
coueotion of oil pictures of moderate size, the 
present exhibition carries it into effect. Such 
large works as the Hon. John Collier's 
“ Priestess of Bacchus ” (125), and Mr. S. J. 
Solomon Solomon’s “ Remorse” (657), may be 
looked upon as exceptions to the general rule. 
The priestess is striking in aspect and finely 
painted, and the same may be said of the 
Oriental damsel who in Mr. Solomon’s picture 
is sufferings the pangs of repentance ; but Mr. 
Solomon’s figure is more remarkable for its 
freedom of execution and the difficulty of its 
foreshortening than for its attractiveness. 
Striking, for a different reason, is Mr, John ' 


Maccallum hardly makes up for the loss of Mr. *r‘ er f 081 
Colin Hunter; but it would take a great tbe *°P • 
many defaulters to make the Institute poor in 
this branch of art. Mr. Henry Moore sends 
one or two of his masterly studies of blue 
heaving sea in sunlight; and Mr. Edwin Hayes so 

has three pictures, one of which—“ Summer¬ 
time—South-west Wind and Ebb Tide ” (718)— Furthe 


Robt. Blaib. 


SOMAN IN8CBIFTIONS AT CHESTER 

Liverpool: Deo. 111®* 

Further acquaintance with the inscription* 
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is a magnificent example of his well-known but found at Chester, which I have recently ae- 
perhaps not yet sufficiently appreciated skill, scribed, suggests some slight emendations. 
Grand and simple in style, fine in its subdued Thus in No. 3 of the list in the Academy of 
colour, with its liquid and weighty grey waves September 24 there is room at the end of the 
and well-drawn shipping, it yet, from its very third line (broken off) for two or three letters, 
truth and sobriety, may fail to attract the ad- and the CIA at the commencement of the fourto 
miration it deserves. Another very good picture line I simply gave as it appeared in a rubbing' 
is Mr. James Webb’s “Salisbury,” with its But cia should be CLA, and is no part of tne 
vapourous sky and rainbow, its grandeur of word before it. The oorrect reading, there i* 
design, and beautiful play of broken colour. It little doubt, should be bellic(vs) CLA(ucm>J 
is a pity the foreground is not a little stronger celeia. Bellicus is a much more common 
and more interesting. Mr. Cotman’s tine cognomen than Bellicianus, fluid there L 
“ Evening by the Willows ” (378), Mr. Frank room on the stone for the former. We kno 

Dill/wi’o annnn T-__ tOCX l\_J1 1 .1 , 1 • i i i m 31- flalnill. &QU 


Dillon’s bright scene at Osaka, Japan (669), and also that Celeia was styled Claudia Celeia, son 
Mr. George Chester’s “ Village Farm ” (722), in Orelli (No. 501) we have cla . CBLB as tne 
are very different pictures which should not abbreviation. 
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In No. 6 in the same list, as to which I 
stated (Academy, October 1) that pvb preceded 
the centurial mark in the first line, it is possible 
that the deceased person had held the office of 
Curator operum publicorum, and that pvb is 
the surviving portion of the abbreviations 
cvrat. op. pvb. From the massive nature of 
the tombstone he was evidently a man of mark 
in Deva. 

Out of five fragmentary inscriptions found 
one bears the letters 

G . xx.v . v 

X . AX . 

H . F . 0 

evidently part of the words Leg(ionis) XX. v . v . 
Yix(it) An(nos) * * * H(eres) F(aciendum) C(ura- 
vit). Another, I am inclined to think, refers to 
a member of the Claudian tribe, who was a 
native of Savaria. 

W. Thompson W atkin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Quaritcii is about to publish, for Dr. 
Lippmann, the Fine Art director of the British 
Museum, an English edition of Italian Wood- 
engraving in the Fifteenth Century, illustrated 
with a great number of facsimiles from the 
rarest of the woodcuts described in the text. 
It is not a mere translation from the German 
treatise, produced at Berlin some three years 
ago (frequently quoted in Mr. Fisher’s recent 
volume on the Early {Italian Prints in the 
British Museum), as a great quantity of new 
matter and of coir ctions have been added by 
the au'hor, and his English edition thus super¬ 
sedes the original. Many of the woodcuts are 
reproduted from unique or excessively rare 
imprc ssions, and several have been added to 
the number of those which appeared in the 
German book. As a critical writer on the 
subject, Dr. Lippmann’s views are of the first 
importance. His remarks on the early Floren¬ 
tine examples, on the work of Sandro Botticelli 
and Baccio Baldini, on the Zoan Andrea group, 
on the Poliphilo designs, and on the career of 
Jacopo dei Barbari, must attract considerable 
attention. 

The Rev. G. F. Bbowne, the new Disney 
professor of archaeology at Cambridge, proposes 
to deliver a course of six lectures next term on 
“ Sculptured Stones of Pre-Norman Type in 
the British Islands ”—a subjeot which, we 
believe, has never been treated in any university. 
The inaugural lecture will be given in the Senate 
House on January 31; the other lectures in the 
museum of archaeology. The present course 
will be confined to Anglian stones; and oppor¬ 
tunity will be taken to discuss Runic and other 
inscriptions, the relation of the Christian 
emblems and the Sagas, and the connexion 
with Rome, Ravenna, &c. In subsequent 
courses, to be delivered during his five years’ 
tenure of the chair, the professor hopes to treat 
of the Soottish, Irish, Cornish, Welsh, and 
Manx sculptured stones. 

The annual general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund will be held on Thursday 
next, December 22, at 3 p.m., in the great room 
of the Society of Axis, when we understand that 
Mr. John Fowler—to whom the association 
owes so much, and in particular its Fowler 
fund for the exploration of Zoan—will be pro¬ 
posed for the office of president, which has 
been vacant since the death of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson. Another meeting will be held in the 
same place on the following day (Friday, 
December 23, at 8 p.m.), whenM. Naville will 
deliver a lecture on “Bubastis and the City of 
Onias.” 

MM. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. will exhibit 
next week, at the Goupil Gallery in New Bond 
Street, a collection of French and Italian 
paintings. There will also be on view next 


week a small oolleotion of Mr. W. Strang’s oil 
paintings, together with his etchings from 
pictures in the National Gallery, at Messrs. 
Clifford’s, in Piccadilly; while Messrs. Agnew 
are showing Mr. Macbeth’s etching after Fred. 
Walker’s famous “Bathers.” 

THE STAGE. 

“the woman hater.” 

Terri’s new theatre—to judge from the 
advertisement at the back of the playbill— 
offers, as the principal inducement that you 
should get into it, the fact that you can get 
out of it with the utmost facility. Further¬ 
more, we are informed that it is built of a 
material which age cannot wither. Woe to 
the gentleman who unthinkingly—in that 
moment of ease which belongs to the comedian 
—lights a cigarette upon the boards, for “ the 
whole stage is dominated with a system of 
sprinklers ”! Woe to the occupants of the 
stalls, and to the musicians—who are heard 
occasionally, underground, like that “ old 
mole,” the ghost of Hamlet’s father—for, at 
a few moments’ notice, the stage “ can be 
deluged with a perfect sheet of water ”! 
Clearly, under these circumstances—when so 
much has been done to make the visitor 
comfortable—it is a pure gratuity on Mr. 
Terry’s part to do anything, in addition, to 
make him merry. Yet this gratuitous, and, 
88 it would seem, almost superfluous, effort, 
is not withheld. Mr. Terry’s presence is one 
of those which conduces to happiness—one is 
always a little blither, a little less morose, 
when he is on the stage; and in “ The Woman 
Hater” he exhibits himself—his quaint¬ 
ness, his good humour, and his eccentricity— 
throughout the greater part of the evening. 
Mr. Terry’s talent does not submit itself to 
analysis; his genius is essentially volatile 
The personality of the comedian—and not the 
accomplishments he has acquired—constitutes 
his charm. He knows his business; but other 
people know theirs. It is not the knowing 
of his business that makes him the favourite 
actor that he is. 

As literary work, we cannot honestly say 
very much for the first new piece which Mr. 
Terry has played in his own playhouse—Mr. 
David Lloyd’s “ Woman Hater.” The subject 
gives no occasion for a single line of beauty; 
and the amusement which the piece affords is 
derived rather from ingenious construction— 
the continual creation of comic situations— 
than from the dialogue of literary comedy. 
A lively imagination and a knowledge of 
stagecraft have done excellent service in 
default of brilliant wit and dialogue of high 
finish. What we go to see may be described 
as, on the whole, a well-arranged farce in 
three acts. Mr. Terry impersonates the sup¬ 
posed “ Woman Hater ”—an eccentric, who, 
though often solitary, is by no means morose 
—a gentleman, indeed, whose geniality and 
capacity for romantic associations are such 
that he has spent a considerable portion of 
his leisure in planning imaginary wedding 
tours, and, as far as lay within him, executing 
them. He has been on one-and-twenty wed¬ 
ding tours, indeed—always by himself—and 
when the play opens he is not undesirous of 
undertaking a twenty-second; and this time 
under the ordinary conditions. He is much 
in love with a young widow. But a widow 
of more mature years, when in the act of 


receiving not his protestations but his con¬ 
fidence, insists upon fainting on his shoulder, 
and, on recovery, accepts an offer that was 
never made. The Woman Hater—since he 
lives, remember, but in the world of farcical 
comedy—lacks the strength to free himself 
from this entanglement. He finds himself 
under the obligation of writing duplicate love- 
letters—probably by the carbon-paper prooess. 
Eventually he is involved in so many com¬ 
plications that some of his friends are not 
without excuse in considering him to be 
suffering from mania. He is conveyed to a 
private asylum. Here the third act passes. 
It is less ingenious, perhaps, than the other 
two, the chief amusement being derived from 
the continual assumption that this or that 
entirely sane person is really among the 
afflicted. But of farcical comedy—however 
funny it may be upon the stage—one cannot, 
in cold blood, narrate the plot upon writing 
paper. Patience and time are lacking. It 
must suffice to say that by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of two or three outsiders of unclouded 
brain—especially the Woman Hater’s young 
wife and his young nephew—matters are 
cleared up, and the certain falls upon Mr. 
Terry’s timely release—upon his departure 
for his first—or is it his twenty-second?— 
honeymoon. 

On the whole, this two hours’ agreeable 
buffoonery has the advantage of a good cast. 
We have paid our tribute already to Mr. 
Terry’s obvious quaintness and good humour. 
He has never been more vivacious, more fer¬ 
tile in resource. Mr. Kemble is the actor 
who seconds him the best. Dickens himself 
might have been satisfied with the presenta¬ 
tion of these two peppery partners and ex¬ 
cellent and blameless friends—Mr. Bundy and 
Mr. Dobbins, who quarrel once a day and once 
a day shake hands with touching cordiality. 
Mr. Kemble’s rich voice—his manner of 
solidity and importance—make him the best 
possible contrast to his brother comedian, so 
airy and so rapid. Mr. Alfred Bishop's 
Doctor Lane is a bit of “ character-acting,” 
discreet rather than brilliant. The pushing 
widow of the bourgeoisie is well enough repre¬ 
sented by Miss Victor; while the fascinations 
of a widow at least a grade above her in 
station—and very much above her in feeling 
—-are represented by Miss Clara Cowper, 
large, handsome, and bright. The younger 
lovers are played by Mr. Erskine, who does 
little, but looks as if he oould do more with 
effect; and Miss Florence Sutherland, who is 
somewhat amusing in the third act, but whose 
quality of voice is, we think, against her, and 
who has yet to acquire the virtue of style in 
her art. Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

We understand that Mrs. Kendal—who has 
once before had the matter under considera¬ 
tion—has now almost, if not entirely, decided 
to indulge the special students of Mr. Browning 
by appearing, on at least one occasion early in 
the year, in the immensely subtle and arduous 
part of the Queen in “ In a Balcony.” Miss 
Alma Murray, whose Constance of two or three 
years ago will not be forgotten, would, of 
course, again be the Constance. And with a 
fitting Norbert, an entirely satisfactory per¬ 
formance may thus be anticipated. 

At the Criterion Theatre, “ Two Roses ” has 
just been revived. It has not been seen for 
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several years. The cast, with the exception of 
Mr. Farren and Mr. David James, is entirely 
fresh, and it is in some respects interesting. 
We may, therefore, very shortly have some¬ 
thing to say in regard to a performance of the 
only piece by Mr. Albery that has managed to 
hold the stage. 

We wish to direct attention to the perform¬ 
ance of “ Othello,” which is to take place at 
a Vaudeville matinee next Tuesday, since the 
Desdemona of the occasion—on whose account 
in chief, no doubt, the performance is organ¬ 
ised-will be no raw pupil of the elocution 
master, and no merely fashionable person bitten 
with the passion of stage notoriety, but one of 
the most rising of the serious actresses of the 
day. Miss Janet Achureh—whose perform¬ 
ance in the “ Devil Caresfoot”of Mr. Stanley 
Little and Mr. Haddon Chambers gave her the 
right to essay the part of any “juvenile 
heroine ” of the legitimate drama—chooses to 
essay Desdemona. Miss Achurch will be sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Charrington as the Moor, and by 
Mr. Hermann Vezin as Iago. 

The “ Little Comedies’ Company ”—headed 
by Mr. William Poel and Miss Grace Latham— 
has begun its winter work; and its work at 
this time of the year naturally lies about as much 
in large country houses as in the double drawing¬ 
rooms of London. This week the company has 
been acting in the Midlands. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Heckmann party gave their second concert 
at the Prince’s Hall, on Friday evening, 
December 9, and introduced an interesting 
novelty. This was a quartet for strings in D 
flat by Signor G. Sgambati, an Italian pianist 
and composer, and a pupil of Liszt, who visited 
London some few seasons back. In writing the 
quartet, the composer seems to have taken 
Beethoven’s later works of the kind as his 
model. The model is a good one, but difficult to 
copy. Signor Sgambati, however, if at times 
vague, has much to say, and expresses his 
thoughts in an able manner. The second and 
the third (Andante) movements appeared, at first 
hearing, the best. The programme included a 
quartette by Rheinberger, and Schubert’s 
seldom-heard one in G (Op. 161). 

There was nothing of special interest at the 
last Crystal Palace concert, so far as the music 
was concerned. ButHerr Bernhard Stavenhagen 

? ave an admirable reading of Beethoven’s 
ianoforte Concerto in C minor. The tone was 
liquid, the technique clear and firm, and there 
was none of that affectation which marred his 
Beethoven playing last season. He won a 
brilliant ana well-deserved success. The render¬ 
ing of Beethoven’s Symphony in A was 
admirable; but of the Palace band this is an 
oft-told tale. Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 

The pupils of the Boyal College of Music 
gave a concert at Prince’s Hall last Saturday 
evening. The orchestral playing, under the 
direction of Prof. Holmes, showed the neat 
technique and good intonation of the pupils ; 
but the orchestra has been heard to greater 
advantage at some of their ordinary college 
concerts. Miss Marian Osborn deserves a word 
of praise for her brilliant and artistic rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s uninteresting Rondo (Op. 29), 
and Mr. Price sang well a recitative and air 
from “ Don Carlos.” 

Mr. E. Prout, true to his policy of encoura¬ 
ging native art, gave a performance of Mr. F. 
Corder’s “Bridal of Triermain ” at the second 
concert of the Hackney Association last 
Monday evening. This cantata, it may be 
remembered, was produced last year at the 
Wolverhampton festival, and was first given in 
London at the Bow and Bromley Institute. 
Having already described the work, it is only 


necessary to say that fresh hearing makes one 
feel that Mr. Corder possesses true dramatic power, 
but that he has not yet shown it to its fullest 
extent. There is a certain freshness and un¬ 
conventionality about the music; there are 
picturesque effects of harmony and orchestra¬ 
tion, and, moreover, great variety of rhythm; 
so that the impression left on the mind is good, 
if not thoroughly satisfactory. The reason of 
this seems to be that one is oftener attracted 
by the manner than by the matter. The 
soprano music was sung at short notice by Miss 
Gertrude Turner; and hasty preparation, coupled 
with nervousness, prevented her doing herself 
full justice. Miss Mary Chamberlain, who has 
a good contralto voice, sang with much intelli¬ 
gence. Mr. Percy Palmer (tenor) and Mr. M. 
Tufnail (bass) were fairly successful. The choir 
sang well; but there were signs now and then, 
both in band and chorus, that more rehearsal 
would have improved the performance of a 
work full of difficult passages and uncomfort¬ 
able intervals. The programme included 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, and Haydn’s 
Symphony in E flat (No. 3). 

Mr. Henschel gave his fifth symphony concert 
on Tuesday evening. It commenced with a 
good performance of Brahms’ fine Tragic 
Overture. This was followed by the “ Good 
Friday ” music from the third act of “ Parsifal.” 
The tenor part was sung by Mr. 0. Niemann, 
son of the well-known artist. He interpreted 
the part with much feeling and intel¬ 
ligence, but the quality of his voice is not 
altogether pleasing. Mr. Henschel took the 
part of Gumemanz, and sang with his accustomed 
fervour. A short excerpt like this from 
“Parsifal” unfortunately gives little idea of 
Wagner’s great work. The performance was 
conducted by Mr. Barnby. Schumann’s 
symphony in C, under the direction of Mr. 
Henschel, was well received. The first move¬ 
ment lacked colour, the second, spirit; but the 
ada/io and finale went well. Signor Fiatti 
played two solos ; and Mr. Niemann sang songs 
by Schubert and Schumann with much success. 
The programme concluded with a Marche 
Slave by Tschaiko wsky. The first part is interest¬ 
ing, but afterwards it becomes noisy and 
commonplace. J. S. Siiedlock. 

MUSIC BOOKS. 

Neue Beethoveniana. Yon Dr. Th. Frimmel. 
(Vienna: Carl Gerold’s Sohn). A new book 
about the greatest of tone-poets! But the 
world is never tired of reading about its heroes. 
Dr. Frimmel has curiously taken the same title 
as that adopted by the late Herr Nottebohm 
for articles which he published in the Mutikal- 
itchei Wochenblatt from 1875 to 1879. Herr 
Nottebohm devoted himself entirely to describ¬ 
ing, and commenting on, the sketch-books left 
by Beethoves. The first chapter of the present 
book treats of the composer as a clavier player. 

Dr. Frimmel begins with the early days at 
Bonn, and gives many interesting details of 
Beethoven’s lessons with his father and with Van 
Eden and Neefe. Passing on to Vienna he collects 
all sorts of notices about the masterasaperformer. 
The following is amusing. Czerny, in his auto¬ 
biography, relates that Jelinek, a brilliant 
pianoforte player, told Czerny’s father that he 
was invited to break a lance with an unknown 
clavierist. “ I’ll give him a drubbing,” added 
Jelinek. The next day, Czerny’s father asked 
the result of the contest. J. replied: "Satan 
is in that young man. I never heard such 
playing.” The “unknown” was Beethoven. 
Cherubini heard Beethoven between 1805-6, 
and simply characterised his playing as 
“ rough.” J. A. Stumpff, who heard the master 
in 1823, in his worst period of deafness, says: 
“ I must, however, mention that, when he plays 
the piano, he generally strikes it so that from 
| twenty to thirty strings suffer.” The year 1802 


was, indeed, Beethoven’s high-water mark u a 
pianist. After that he gradually neglected ft* 
instrument, and is said not to have been able to 
interpret his own last five sonatas. 

The chapter of the book entitled “ Letters” 
contains six hitherto unpublished ; and the 
rest, although they have appeared in various 
papers and books, are not easily access® 
to the general public, and therefore most 
welcome. The first of the new letters is to 
Zioeskall, one of the composer's early 
Vienna acquaintances. The second is to Ignscs 
Pleyel, about the publishing of his fourth 

S hony and other important works The 
is a short note to Artaria, the publisher. 
The fourth, the original of which is in the posses¬ 
sion of Dr. Schebek, is addressed to “ Werther 
Freund,” and the signature is cut away. The 
document, however, appears to be perfectly 
genuine. In it Beethoven speaks of hu 
symphony in A as “one of the happiest 
products of my weak powers.” The fifth is s 
letter addressed to Del Rio, principal of th 
house into which Beethoven’s nephew ww 
reoeived in 1818. This interesting document 
belongs to Frau Professor Anna Peisiak- 
Schmerling, who is said to possess many other 
papers relating to Beethoven. Dr. Frimmel 
gives also a little song, and a short canon o! 
Beethoven’s, of which Frau Pessiak posses*** 
the autographs. The sixth letter is to H. Tz. 
Hauschka, a well-known member of theQssdl- 
schaft der Musik Freunde at Vienna. 

The chapter entitled “Aus den Jahren Islfi 
und 1817 ” contains an interesting account ot i 
visit paid by the author to a certain Friedrich 
Hirsch at Oberdobling, near Vienna. This 
Hirsch—a grandson of Albrechtsberger, Beeth¬ 
oven’s teacher—was eighty years of age st the 
time of Dr. Frimmel’s visit, but in possession 
of all his faculties. Our author, having com¬ 
pared Hirsch’s reminiscences with facts and 
dates given by Nottebohm and other authori¬ 
ties, believes his statements to be true generally, 
certain allowanoeB being made for trifling 
mistakes in describing events which happened 
“ more than sixty years ago.” Hirsch received 
harmony lessons from Beethoven at a time 
when the latter was working at the Ninth Sym¬ 
phony. False fifths and octaves appear to hsve 
thrown the master into great anger; but 
“ after the lesson he again became charming/ 
said Hirsch. Beethoven’s room he described 
as most untidy—notes, music, books, some on 
the writing-table, some on the floor. 

After a short chapter on Modling, the summer 
resort of Beethoven, comes a last and long one 
on the outward appearance of the master and 
his portraits. Dr. Frimmel reproduces a sil 
houette of Beethoven at the age of nineteen, 
which appeared in the biographical notices ot 
Wegeler and Ries. Carl Pleyel, in 1805, in * 
letter to his mother, describes the great musician 
as follows: “ C’est un petit trapu,_le,visage 
grele, et d’un abord tree malhonnete.” The 
earliest portraits of Beethoven appear to date 
from the year 1801. A beautiful minaitare 
portrait on ivory was taken in 1802 by bur. 
Horneman, a Danish artist. It was P m .f, 
Steffen Breuning by way of reconciliation atter 
a quarrel, and has ever since remained in to 
Breuning family. A painted portrait of Be* 1 ‘ 
oven is now in the possession of Frau C-va 
Beethoven, widow of the composers nepne ■ 

“ In it,” says Dr. Frimmel, “ there is no trees 
of the Beethovenfrieur, as adopted by so many 
of our young virtuosi.” The volume con tain» 
heliogravure of Beethoven from the bust ot 
sculptor Klein, and another from the engravi g 
of Eichens, in 1812, after the portrait J 
Sohimon. J.S.SHEDL0CK. 

DELICIOUS PRESERVE.—Th« mo«! .tlMOths of ■“ SJfS'P 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of William Barnes, Poet and 
Philologist. By his Daughter, Lucy Baxter 
(“Leader Scott”). (Macmillan.) 
Although it is not easy to subscribe to the 
eccentric judgment recently pronounced at 
Oxford, which ranks William Barnes second 
among the poets of the Victorian age, there 
can be little risk in affirming that his rightfal 
place is far higher than that generally accorded 
to him, even by those who know and find 
pleasure in his work. The fact that his best 
poems were written in the “ folk-speech ” (as 
he would have called it) of his native county 
has led to their being often regarded from a 
mistaken point of view. Although from the 
first appearance of the Dorset poems there 
have always been some who judged more 
correctly, the prevailing impression even now 
among ordinary readers is probably that 
William Barnes is a poet of about the same 
rank as Bloomfield or John Clare. Such an 
estimate is certainly for more wide of the 
mark than even the paradox of Mr. Palgrave. 
It is true that Barnes was a poet of limited 
range. Intensity of passion has as little 
place in his poetry as in his gentle and peace¬ 
ful life; and from the darker aspects of 
human life he simply turned away with a 
shudder. But many poets whose sphere was 
no wider than his are numbered among the 
immortals; and it is no extravagant pre¬ 
diction that when time shall have done its 
work upon the poetic reputations of the past 
fifty years, his name will be one of the half- 
dozen that survive. Among his contem¬ 
poraries there were assuredly some far greater 
poets, but there was no more genuine poet, 
nor any whose work is more perfect in its 
own kind. 

This life of William Barnes by his daughter 
is, as might be expected, an extremely in¬ 
teresting book, but it oontains some things 
which illustrate the familiar observation that 
a man’s life can seldom be quite judiciously 
written by one of his own children. I should 
be sorry to think that Mrs. Baxter does not 
appreciate her father’s eminence as a poet; 
but she has fallen into a strange mistake, 
which, in a biographer who was not a member 
of Barnes’s own family, could only be 
accounted for on that supposition. She has 
deliberately set herself to oorrect what she 
deems the mistaken view that her father was 
above all things a poet. “The making of 
poems,” she says in her preface, “was but a 
small part of his intellectual life. His most 
earnest studies and his greatest aims were in 
philology.” It is evident, from the whole 
tone of the book, that she believes her father’s 
work in philology to be at least equal (if not 
superior) in value to his work in poetry. 


It is not difficult to see how Mrs. Baxter 
came to entertain this unfortunate notion 
Like many another man of genius, William 
Barnes seems to have undervalued, or at least 
to have taken as a matter of course, his 
success in his trne vocation. His poems 
were so truly the spontaneous expression of 
his nature that he could not understand bow 
they could possibly be a more valuable 
achievement than the works that had cost 
him so much toil and thought. If he had esti¬ 
mated his poems at their true worth, he 
could not have looked upon himself—which it 
seems that he did—as being in the first place 
a scientific worker and only secondarily a poet. 
If this was William Barnes’s opinion of the 
nature of his own claim to distinction, it is 
natural and excusable that his daughter 
should take the same view; nor can she be 
severely blamed if—partly from filial rover, 
ence, partly (as it is easy to discern) on the prin¬ 
ciple of ignotum pro magnifico —she speaks of 
her father’s work in philology with a ludicrous 
extravagance of eulogy which his own modesty 
would surely have deprecated. None the less, 
however, is the attempt to claim for him the 
rank of a great philologist a regrettable in¬ 
justice to his fame, as it can only excite 
ridicule on the part of those who know how 
far the claim is from being well founded. 

The truth is that, so far as William Barnes’s 
philological writings are concerned, his was the 
not uncommon case of a man of genius who 
makes an ill-advised attempt to reconstruct 
a science from its foundation, without think 
iog it worth while, or without having had 
opportunity, to make himself thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with what has been done by other 
and better-equipped workers. Such a man 
is sure to imagine that he has made many 
brilliant discoveries. Many of these will be 
simply old and acknowledged truths of the 
science, often disfigured almost beyond recog¬ 
nition by the paradoxical form in whioh 
they are presented; others will be mere 
illusory inferences from imperfectly known 
faots; and a small proportion, very likely, 
may consist of really new and valuable ideas, 
which the contemporary scientific world is 
unable to appreciate on account of the author’s 
unintelligible dialect. The most famous 
instance of this kind of scientific speculation 
is Goethe’s theory of colours. It is no real 
disparagement to William Barnes’s memory to 
say that his original speculations on compara¬ 
tive philology can, from a scientific point of 
view, be ranked little higher than the chro¬ 
matics of the illustrious German. Barnes’s 
knowledge of languages was certainly wide 
and, considering that he was essentially a self- 
taught man, positively marvellous. But with 
the work of scientific philologists he had no 
acquaintance whatever. In one of his latest 
books I remember being puzzled by the 
frequently recurring mention of certain 
linguistic facts as illustrations of “Grimm’s 
Law.” The faots in question had no 
connexion with the formula so called by 
philologists, so that it was clear that the 
writer was using the term in some altogether 
erroneous sense; but what that sense could 
be I failed to discover, until I came to a 
passage in which “Grimm’s Law” was 
defined to be the principle that “like cases 
have like changes.” William Barnes’s 
writings on language contain many acute and 


sagacious remarks, and the interesting aspect 
of his genius which they exhibit undoubtedly 
deserved to be recognised in his biography. 
If the subject had been properly handled, it 
would have been evident that Barnes really 
did possess a considerable share of the scientific 
faculty which is so rarely found associated 
with poetic genius. But no one is likely to 
draw this conclusion from Mrs. Baxter’s un¬ 
discriminating and obviously unintelligent 
praise, so that this biography is in effect 
unjust even to that side of William Barnes’s 
intellectual character which it unwisely 
attempts to exalt above its due place. 

Except where her father’s philology is 
concerned, Mrs. Baxter has, on the whole, 
performed her task with judgment and good 
taste. Etch of the chapters is prefaced by an 
illustrative passage from William Barnes’s 
own poems. The personal anecdotes and the 
extracts from letters, though not so numerous 
as could be wished, are delightful, and give a 
vivid impression of the poet’s singularly 
attractive character. Barnes’s life was any¬ 
thing but eventful in the ordinary sense of 
the word, though its course was certainly 
somewhat peculiar. He was bom at Stur- 
minster in the second year of the century, 
and at the age of fourteen passed from a vil¬ 
lage school to a country lawyer’s offioe. After 
about nine years spent as a clerk, during 
which his leisure hours were given to assidu¬ 
ous and varied study, he became a school¬ 
master. Shortly before his fiftieth year he 
took orders, and lived until the age of eighty- 
six as a country parson. As a man of letters 
he “ knew his art but not his trade ” ; and his 
writings, while they brought him fame 
beyond his modest ambition, never added 
much to his income. His life, though at one 
time not free from the cares arising from 
poverty, seems to have been an eminently 
happy one—his only great sorrow being the 
death of his wife, whioh happened in 1853. 
According to many testimonies, he was both 
an admirable schoolmaster and an admirable 
parish clergyman. In each capacity he was 
following his chosen calling, and in both he 
worked with the same whole-souled enthusiasm 
and the same disregard of routine. His 
methods of school management, as here de¬ 
scribed, exhibit the unmistakeable stamp of 
genius. For instance: 

‘ The only visible register was an invention of 
the master’s own, called the ‘ topograph.’ It 
consisted of a large flat box in which lay a 
board pierced with holes and painted in lines of 
colour—white, red, blue, &o., and ending with 
black. The boys’ names were placed at the top 
of the board opposite eaoh file of holes, and 
according to his want of diligence the peg was 
moved down, only to be put up again on the 
completion of a voluntary task. Of course, if 
a boy were too careless to redeem it he could 
leave it; but a low standing was a kind of 
disgrace which they all felt so keenly that 
generally the boys lost no time in reinstating 
themselves. To have one’s peg in the ‘ blues ’ 
oaused the loss of a holiday; that a peg reached 
the ‘ black ’ was a thing alm ost, unheard of.” 

This is not a plan which commonplace teachers 
could safely be recommended to follow, but 
there is no difficulty in accepting the assur¬ 
ance that in William Barnes’s own hands it 
was perfectly successful. 

Mrs. Baxter contributes some interesting 
particulars throwing light on her father’s 
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poetic work. It seems that the novel metrical 
effects which he employed with so much 
felicity were not seldom deliberately imitated 
from foreign models; in some instances, from 
Persian poetry. The inferiority of the 
“ Poems in Common English ” to those 
written in dialect is accounted for when we 
learn that most of the former were actually 
translations, having been first written in the 
Dorset vernacular. . It is true, no doubt, that 
Barnes loved his native folk-speech far better 
than he loved book-English, and that in the 
use of the latter for poetical expression he was 
comparatively unpractised. But one or two 
poems which Mrs. Baxter says were, by way 
of exception, written originally in literary 
English are certainly little inferior in beauty 
to the best of the dialect pieces. 

The volume contains a list of Barnes’s 
literary works, both published and unpub¬ 
lished. The latter include “ A Second Set of 
Poems in Common English,” “ Studies in 
Poetry of Less Known Schools,” “Dorset 
Dialogues,” and some other works with 
promising titles. Now that William Barnes’s 
fame has become established, and is likely to 
grow, it may not be unreasonable to suggest 
that a judicious selection from his unpub¬ 
lished writings, and from those whioh are out 
of print, might find a sufficiently extensive 
sale to justify its publication. 

Hbhby Beadlkx. 


Some Official Correspondence of George 

Canning. Edited by E. S. Stapleton. 

In 2 vole. (Longmans.) 

Whxn Mr. Canning’s private secretary had 
completed the two works —The Politioal Life 
of George Canning and George Canning and 
hie Times —in which he vindicated the reputa¬ 
tion of his chief, there still remained in his 
hands, over and above the materials whioh he 
had there employed, a considerable body of 
Mr. Canning’s correspondence and papers. 
These MSS. Mr. Edward Stapleton has now 
arranged, annotated, and printed. Apart from 
the intrinsic importance of the subject his 
book is a good and workmanlike performance. 
Here and there, as circumstances seemed to 
require, he has inserted long notes explaining 
the situation of affairs at various junctures, 
and more particularly discussing and marshall¬ 
ing the views, policies, and motives of the 
different personages or powers concerned. 
These notes are clear, appropriate, and highly 
interesting. The notes, however, upon the 
several letters are somewhat less satisfactory. 
They suggest that they have been prepared 
by a different hand, as a precis of the con¬ 
tents of the correspondence, and then incon¬ 
siderately included in the collection of letters. 
Too often they are merely brief and super¬ 
fluous repetitions of the letters which they 
purport to explain. As a calendar of the 
Canning documents they would have been 
well enough; but in conjunction with the 
letters, instead of in lieu of them, they are 
redundant. 

These volumes form one more fragment of 
that vast and evergrowing heap of raw 
material which awaits the smelting furnace 
of the next Macaulay. Portions of the cor¬ 
respondence have been published before, and 
these volumes admittedly aim at completing 


gaps in earlier publications. Over and over 
again a note of this sort confronts one— 

“ Portions of this letter have been published 
in the “ Political Life,” as well as the memo¬ 
randum referred to in the first paragraph ; the 
reply will be found printed in the Wellington 
Despatches, second series, voL iii., page so 
and so.” 

Though not Mr. Stapleton’s fault, this makes 
hopeless confusion. It involves a constant 
hide and seek from one to another of half a 
score of bulky volumes. Then, too, so much 
consists of mere business record—that copies 
of such and suoh despatches have been sent to 
this person or are sent to that, to be returned 
or placed in the embassy archives or what 
not; all of which involves a vast deal of 
reiteration. This is very necessary for the 
conduct of public affairs, and as diplomatists 
are a class of men who enjoy a reasonable 
amount of leisure they may be able to cope 
with it; but in the general reader, and even 
in the student, it produces perplexities and 
despair. It destroys the continuity of his 
reading. By the necessity of the case these 
volumes must be chiefly works of reference; 
but, as works of reference, their utility is 
haired by the unaccountable omission of an 
index, which the table of contents cannot 
adequately replace. 

The general estimate of Canning, so long 
in controversy, is now fairly agreed upon, 
and there is nothing in this correspondence 
that need much change it. He was not, on 
the one hand, the unique genius of his 
generation, the statesman to whom is due all 
the wisdom of modern politics that is not 
traceable to Pitt, as some do falsely boast; nor 
was he, on the other hand, the intriguer and 
the charlatan, who stole the Liberal policy 
and marred it in the stealing, as others dio 
vainly talk. This is pretty well settled. Mr. 
Stapleton discusses with considerable minute¬ 
ness the motives of his conduct at two 
important junctures—his period of absence 
from office in 1821 and 1822; and his conflict 
with the Duke of Wellington, when he was 
forming his ministry in the spring of 1827. 
Singularly enough, with all his profound 
admiration for Canning, Mr. Stapleton plaoes 
upon his conduct on both occasions a 
construction whioh is not only sinister, 
but gratuitously so. In the first instanoe, 
he thinks that, under pretence of the 
proceedings upon the Divorce Bill, Can¬ 
ning was really masking a determination, 
which he dared not openly avow, neither to 
serve under Castlereagh, nor to sanction his 
policy. In the second, he suspects him of a 
deliberate discourtesy to the duke, for the 
purpose of working upon his punctiliousness 
and inducing him to forego any claim to 
enter the new ministry. The special 
pleading, ingenious though it be, to which he 
resorts in his arguments, is itself their best 
refutation. That Canning’s position in 1827 
was so difficult as to invite, if it did not 
excuse, some shiftiness in getting rid of the 
impracticable high Tories, and coming in as a 
Tory minister with strong Liberal support, is 
plain enough. That he was determined, with 
all the strength of his strong will, that he 
and he alone should be the real first minister 
is clear also. But the incompatibility of 
further union between him and the duke 
is also so clear as to make that of itself, 


especially in the visibly failing state ot 
Canning’s health, sufficient, without any 
strategy or finessing, to account for the 
occurrence of misunderstandings between 
them. 

On the whole, these letters are favour¬ 
able to Canning’s reputation for simplicity 
and straightforwardness. He behaved loyally 
to his predecessor, though at some coat to 
himself, in the matter of the diplomatic 
arrangements, which were pending hot not 
completed when Castlereagh died. Thefefter 
of July 2, 1826, effectually determines that, 
much as it looked like an intrigue of Canning's, 
Sir C. Stuart’s conduct in accepting the teak 
of carrying to Lisbon the constitution granted 
by Dorn Pedro to Portugal, was qaite spon¬ 
taneous and highly embarrassing to theForeigt 
Secretary, though he endeavoured to mike 
the best of the fait accompli. From tie 
author of the memorandum which darkly 
describes the king as Man, the Qieen as 
Dirce, and himself as Marcus, one is prepared 
for much in the way of mysterious langusge. 
In fact, however, in the field which ie 
thoroughly loved and understood, Canning 
habitually expressed himself with the mod 
pellucid clearness and convincing force; sad 
many of the shorter letters are models of hov 
much a few brief and business-like sentences 
can convey in the midst of the multifarious 
toils of a Foreign Secretary, who also leads 
the House of Commons, as the longer de¬ 
spatches and memoranda are of luminous and 
pointed argument. Methodical and hard¬ 
working himself, Canning is constantly giving 
Viscount Granville, though his intimate 
friend, the smartest raps on the knuckles for 
hie indolence and carelessness, which, to do 
him justice, Granville seems to have taken in 
very good part In the last three years of 
his life—overworked, anxious, and often « 
prey to the gout—Canning yielded to an occa¬ 
sional asperity in his private letters wince 
would have startled its objects mightily- ™ 
writes to Granville: 

“ You ask me what you should say to Metier- 
nich. In the first plaoe you shall hear wnas i 
think of him: that he ia the greatest rogn**j“ 
liar on the Continent, perhaps in the civiuseu 
world.” 

And a fortnight later he says: 

“ I contemplate great pleasure in reading ntf 
note to Lieven, Esterhazy, and above ell to we 
odious and offensive Malxahn.” 


And to Huskisson he writes: 

“ I do not know who drew the Order in Coond 
about cannon, &a. ... Of one thing t 
quite sure, that it was thoroughly disenisea 
cabinet whether the references undent tn 
be to lie Secretary of State or to the Adm 7 
or Treasury, and it was decided for , 
latter. Nevertheless, that blunderhesaea 
at the council offioe continues to plague m 
references.” . 


Indeed, with a party in the cabinet 
to him, of whom Lord Westmoreland w** 


most offensive, with intrigues go*n? . 
prejudice him with the king behind hu ' 
with the French Army in Spain, ana 
hankering after a Turkieh war, there ^ 
enough to try his temper ; audit is * ot ' 
with what tenacity of resolution and 
of head he maintained and trinmph«ni ^ 
forced his own foreign policy in the iM 
suoh difficulties. 


on to 
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Some of the voluminous correspondence of, 
and to, private individuals is very interesting, 
some of it funny, some of it dull. Canning 
would appear to have kept nearly everything 
that he received—it was Sir Robert Peel’s 
rule too; and a good many things have thus 
come to be printed here which had better 
have been burnt. But there are several 
attractive letters: one from Wordsworth 
soliciting Canning’s assistance ou behalf of 
his son, who was a candidate for a fellowship 
at Merton; one from Canning which mentions 
that he never was in correspondence with 
Mr. Sheridan, and believes Sheridan had but 
few correspondents; several from old Gifford, 
dying slowly and confronting his fate with 
fortitude, but despondent about the future of 
the Quarterly Review. But most of them 
are the conceited offers of projectors or spies, 
or begging letters in all the moods and tenses 
of solicitation. To one of these his reply is 
very neat. A parson had written to beg for 
a subscription to a volume of “Lives of the 
Bishops of Winchester,” which he was bring¬ 
ing out under the patronage of the bishop of 
that diocese. Canning replies: 

“ Mr. Canning has already subscribed to Mr. 
Cassan’s 1 Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury, ’ 
but he confesses he does not take such interest 
in episcopal biography as to wish to subscribe 
to the histories of all the bishops of all the sees 
in England. Besides, Mr. Canning really 
thinks that the ample income and princely 
patronage of the Bishop of Winchester must 
render any other countenance unnecessary.” 

That Canning should have died on the very 
morrow after coming into his kingdom, on the 
threshold of a career as first minister in 
which he might have developed his policy 
unthwarted and in freedom, seems a hard 
fate. But in his five years at the Foreign 
Office he had accomplished muoh, more 
perhaps than any other man would have done. 
With the aid of the present volumes, added 
to those of Mr. Augustus Stapleton, we can 
now fully realise how much he effected and 
how well he deserved of bis country. 

J. A. Hamutox. 


Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal: a 
Sketch. By William T. Brigham. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tan title conveys no adequate idea at all of the 
rich and varied contents of this “sketch,” 
which is, in fact, an encyclopedic contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of the great Central 
American republic, and, in some respects, of 
the surrounding states lying between Mexico 
and Grenada. The book professes to be merely 
a selection from notes made during three 
journeys in that region—apparently between 
the years 1883-1885, without pretending 
even to the dignity of “ a monograph on 
Guatemala,” or claiming to “add to the 
general knowledge of Central America.” _ But 
these “ notes ”—which, however, comprise a 
graphic account of the author’s main ex¬ 
pedition from Livingston on the Atlantic 
through Coban and Quetzaltenango to San 
Jos4 on the Pacific, and thence through the 
capital and Quirigua back to the starting- 
point—occupy considerably less than half 
of the volume, and are sandwiched in between 
several valuable chapters devoted to a general 
geographical description of all the Central 


American states, and to a more detailed 
scoount of the physical features, history, 
traditions, religion, arts, government, social 
usages, commercial relations, and prospects of 
Guatemala itself. The whole has been sup¬ 
plemented by an appendix, to which have 
been relegated “ several long notes and some 
longer lists ” which could not be conveniently 
incorporated in the text, but which convey 
much useful information on a surprising 
variety of subjects, such as tbe local nomen¬ 
clature, the oabinet woods and other forest 
growths, weights, measures, and monetary 
system, a long list of heights as determined 
by the French expedition, the native cuisine, 
with old and new receipts, and, finally, a copious 
bibliography of Guatemala and surrounding 
lands. Certainly, to describe all this as a 
mere “sketch” is a refreshing instance of 
modesty in these days of pretentious or sensa¬ 
tional titles. 

Nor is the book in the least overburdened 
by the almost excessive quantity of dry facts 
placed at the disposal of the reader, for it is 
everywhere relieved by a judicious seasoning 
of that peculiar Amerioan humour which is 
so pleasant when kept within due limits. 
Even in the appendix this feature uncon¬ 
sciously obtrudes itself, as when it is sug¬ 
gested that 

“perhaps the people of Guatemala are as 
deanly as others; but, according to our observa¬ 
tion, the commr.n practice was to allow the 
dogs to lick the dishes, which received no addi¬ 
tional washing. It was the custom, also, at 
the table d'hote in the hotels, to finish a meal 
by filling the mouth with water and squirting 
it on the tiled floor. Once when we stopped 
at a wayside house to get some coffee the 
senora made a little fire out of doors, put the 
coffee in a very black pot to boil; and, after 
fanning the reluctant fire with her straw hat, 
threw herself on the ground near by to rest 
and smoke her puro. When the pot was near 
to boiling she reached out her bare leg and 
tested the temperature of the contents with 
her toe, as a Northern cook might have used 
his finger. Frank was scandalised ; but, after 
all, it was merely a matter of taste.” 

Elsewhere, the strange forms of marine 
fauoa exposed for sale in the seaports suggest 
the idea that “ the man who first ate them 
must have been very brave or very hungry ”; 
and fricasseed iguana is declared to be “ per¬ 
haps the best native dish ”—surely with an 
obvious touch of irony. At Fanzos, where 
by-the-by the soldier on guard gets pitched 
into the River Polochic for refusing to let 
them pass, a disagreeable night is spent at the 
inn, one of the party sleeping on the dining- 
table without a mosquito-net, the other in a 
dirty bed with a net “ full of mosquitoes and 
other things,” so that next morning they 
are unable to decide “ which had had the 
least comfort.” 

But Mr. Brigham possesses the rarer 
quality of directness of exposition, combined 
with the power of presenting things with a 
few vivid strokes of the pen. We seem at 
once to realise the social conditions when 
we read that the lighthouse at the free port 
of Livingston, “ which all incoming vessels are 
taxed to maintain, consists of a stout pole, but 
the lantern has been broken and not re¬ 
placed ”; or that at the “ hotel ” in the same 
place 

“ a tablecloth served also for napkins, and the 


dishes were of many patterns, colours, and 
degrees of dirtiness. It seemed absurd to call 
for a dean plate, but we did so to see what 
would happen. A large tame duck used to 
waddle under my chair, and at last would take 
bits of tortilla from my hand. Several mangy 
dogs and cats had to be driven out whenever 
we sat down to eat; but the hens were not dis¬ 
turbed, for they contributed so much to our 
larder that they were privileged; and one 
nested in an old felt hat on a corner shelf, while 
another came caokling out of one of the dark 
bedrooms that opened on either side.” 

From one or two slight references it may be 
gathered that one object of Mr. Brigham’s 
visit was to “ prospect ” the country, with a 
view to ascertaining how far it offered a field 
for the investment of American oapital, or 
settlement by American citizens. The different 
results of his inquiries on the spot, according 
as he is regarded as a passing traveller or an 
interested observer with an eye to business, 
are characteristically put in this way: 

“As a stranger I was told that the plaoe was 
an el dorado; that limitless orops grew without 
urging from a soil of unequalled richness; that 
the climate was salubrious, and eternal summer 
reigned; that business was brisk, and con¬ 
stantly increasing under wise laws and a favour¬ 
ing government. As a settler the song was 
Bung to me in a minor key ; labour was not to 
be had; no good lands could be obtained; the 
steamers were the tyrants of the place, and all 
earnings were eaten up by freights. Then there 
were the warning cries of those unfortunate 
men who wanted to make money in a newly 
opened country, but had not the necessary 
courage and endurance for a pioneer. They 
had not met success, and they had not grit 
enough to seek it. Micawbers far from home, 
they waited for something to turn up.” 

The outcome of personal investigations in 
various parts of the country is a balance 
between these extremes, inclining, however, 
much more to the favourable side than will 
be expected by most readers. Even the 
climate is rehabilitated; and many will be 
surprised to hear it described as “ remarkably 
healthy,” with a lower rate of mortality than 
Boston or London, for instance, although the 
statement is qualified by the admission that 
" yellow fever was common through the hot 
lowlands of the Pacific coast in 1883, and 
whooping-cough, measles, and small-pox pre¬ 
vailed in many parts of the country.” 
Although systematic cultivation is unknown, 
crops growing “ very much as they did in 
the Garden of Eden,” such is the exceeding 
fertility of the soil that maize rudely planted 
in slight holes sometimes grows to a height 
of seventeen feet, the stalks averaging three 
ears each, and maturing in ninety days; so 
that favoured districts yield no less than 
three harvests in the year. Two heavy crops 
are also raised of what is stated to be “ the 
finest rice known,” while sugar-cane has 
yielded as much as three tons per acre for 
twenty years without replanting—“ a result 
unknown in any other sugar-country.” It 
follows of itself that there is here room not 
only for “ a wise investment of capital,” but 
even for actual colonisation; and perhaps 
somewhat too alluring prospects are held out 
to the Northern farmer, who 

“wears out his life in the consumptive fields of 
New England, where his crops grow ouly four 
months in the year, instead of settling here 
where he can plant any day in the year (except 
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ts’ days, unless he employs coolies), and 
reap a rich harvest in dne season.” 

Mr. Brigham is certainly a clever “ pro¬ 
spector,” although still a prospector, as 
shrewd Northern and other farmers of British 
stock will be wise to remember. 

He has also a naturalist’s eye for the 
beautiful and endlessly varied forms of animal 
and vegetable life in these exuberant tropical 
lands. On the Chocon, a scarcely known 
northern affluent of the Bio Dulce (Lower 
Polochio), tall reeds with feathery blossoms 
more graceful than the pampas-grass, palms 
with bluish-green foliage, flowers of the arum 
family more lovely than the calla; blue 
herons, butterflies of the most gaudy colours, 
fish transparent as glass, beautiful grossbeaks 
with scarlet breast and metallic green back, 
tall forest trees laden with masses of white, 
greenish, and other blossoms, are passed in 
rapid succession; but are all noticed and photo¬ 
graphed with a few skilful touches of the 
pen. More space is given to the curious 
semi-parasitic climbing orchids deriving their 
nutriment partly from the soil, partly from 
the supporting tree-stems; the uncanny- 
looking, but harmless iguana with green 
glittering eye, mouth like a toad’s, large 
hanging dewlap, row of lancet-shaped dorsal 
spines, and long tapering tail; the lovely 
humming-birds flashing a brighter fire than 
the brightest ruby or sapphire, and building 
dainty nests of the golden down of the tree- 
fern and shingled with delicate lichens; the 
leaf-cutting ants, Mr. Belt’s graphic account 
of whose strange habits is fully confirmed by 
our author’s observations. 

At Quirigua Mr. Brigham carefully ex¬ 
plored the remarkable group of Maya-Quiohe 
ruins, which have undergone considerable 
change since Catherwood’s sketches — taken 
forty years ago—were first published by 
Stephens. These monuments are chiefly of 
the monolithio type; but, instead of being 
mere rough-hewn blocks like those of Stone¬ 
henge, they are for the most part elaborately 
carved on two or more surfaces with hiero¬ 
glyphs, human and animal heads, in a style 
analogous to, but apparently not quite iden¬ 
tical with, those at Copan and Palenque. 
Mr. Brigham, who obtained some successful 
photographs of the inscribed stones, fancies 
that they are in the nature of the denomina¬ 
tive cartouches on the Egyptian obelisks—a 
view which, in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, can neither be proved nor disproved. 
He also detects a very Egyptian cast of 
countenance in one, and “ a decidedly Aryan 
head with mustache and flowing beard,” in 
another of the human faces. The “Egyptian” 
might pass, as a stereotyped and sufficiently 
elastic expression, which may always be 
expected from a certain class of theorists. 
But the “Aryan,” especially with the charac¬ 
teristic hirsute appendages, would be apt to 
raise a protest were all criticism not disarmed 
by a timely rider, which, although relegated 
to a footnote, is not the less expiatory. Here 
we read that, 

“ although on the stone, and in the photograph 
as well, this head has the appearance noted in 
the text, a more careful examination of the 
photographio image magnified shows that the 
upper portion of the seemingly human face is 
in truth that of a tiger, while the flowing 
beard is the remaining part of a mutilated 
human face.” 


So we breathe again, and ethnologists must 
feel grateful to Mr. Brigham, who, having no 
theories, had the happy thought to examine 
his “ Aryan head ” on a large scale and find 
it a tiger's. When they hear in future of 
Aryan or Chinese, Malay or Japanese remains 
discovered by antiquaries of the Charay and 
Brasseur de Bourbourg school among the 
Maya or Toltec ruins, they will be able to 
suggest—perhaps “ tiger,” if examined on a 
sufficiently magnified scale. 

This word, “tiger,” which, of course, 
stands for “ jaguar,” is persistently spelt 
tigrs in this volume, whioh otherwise betrays 
little traces of “ American,” except its irre¬ 
pressible humour. It is provided with an 
index, several maps, and numerous photo¬ 
graphs—not all, however, quite so successful 
as those illustrating the Quirigua ruins. 

A. H. Keasb. 


Irish Songt and Poemt. By William Ailing- 

ham. With Music. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Were not Mr. Allingham such a ruthless 
pruner of his own work, we might feel a 
little aggrieved with him for presenting us 
with a volume, under a new name, consisting 
for the most part of selections from his old 
poems. There is hardly a poem here which we 
have not in some shape seen before, though 
the eight or nine pieces of musical accom¬ 
paniment (by Mrs. Tom Taylor and from 
other eources) are an entirely new feature. 
This Invocation, however, placed upon the 
fly leaf is to me fresh in more senses than one: 

“ The Western Wind blows free and far 
Beneath a lovely evening Star 
Across the ocean vague and vast, 

And sweeps that Island Bay at last; 

Blows over cliff there, over sand, 

Over mountain-guarded land, 

Rocky pastures, lonely lakes, 

Bushing Biver that forsakes 
His inland calm to fiud the tide; 

Homes where Men in turn abide; 

And blows into mj heart with thrills, 
Bemembered thrills of love and joy. 

I see thee, Star, above the hills 
And waves, as tho’ again a Boy, 

And yet through mist of teens. O shine 
In other hearts, as once in mine, 

And thou, Atlantic Wind, blow free 
For others now, as onoe for me ! ” 

—a poem which fairly represents Mr. Alling¬ 
ham at his best, marred, as usual, by one 
great blemish. 

The volume commences with the long 
poem called “The Lady of the Sea,” which 
appeared under the name of “Mervaunee” 
in his Songt, Ballads, and Stories in 1877. 
This remains unchanged. But in others the 
pruning process has led to disastrous results. 
Take, for instance, the following out of 
“The Pilot’s Daughter,” which was first 
published in 1850. The seventh stanza now 
runs thus: 

“ Yet not alone the palm grows dull 
With clayey delve and watery pull: 

And this for me—or hourly pain ; 

But could I sink and call it gain ? 

Unless a pilot true, ’twere vain 
To wed a Pilot's Daughter.” 

This seems to me harsh and very involved 
when compared with the original: 

“ But not alone the palm grows dull 
With clayey delve and watery pull, 

And Labour sends a sleepy class 
To school, a childish school to Mass: 

True love will raise, not sink—alas ! 

How fades my Pilot’s Daughter.” 


Or, again, in the “Invitation to a Painter" 
why has Mr. Allingham changed so good a 
line as 

“ British Mammon in his glory, in his breathleu 
raoe and rush,” 
to 

“ Fashion’s costly idle pomp. Mammon's fuibui 
race and rush.” 

Surely the old is better ? Of course, ia 
other cases his instinct has led him right. 
The version of 1855 of the “ Morning 
Plunge” began thus: 

“ I sprang from my lightly preet pillow 
To tread tin gay sunshiny floor; 

0 welcome, that glittering billow 
Whose surf almost reaches our door." 

How much he has improved this, which wu 
the blur upon the poem before, in the present 
edition: 

“ I scatter the dreams of my pillow, 

I spring to a sunshiny floor; 

0 New Day ! how sparkles the billow, 

How brilliant are sea, sky, and shore ! ” 

And, perhaps, the happiest lines in “Oar 
Mountain”—the poem through which more 
than any other breathes the genius of his 
native scenery (one of those published is 
1850)—are those which have been inter¬ 
polated since the last edition: 

“ Men have not tainted this atmosphere, 
Wing’d thoughts only can follow here, 

Folly and falsehood and babble stay 
In the ground-smoke somewhere, far awsy. 
Let them greet and cheat 
In the narrow street— 

Who cares what all the city-folk say t ” 

As to the selection as such, it seems very 
successfully made. There are only one at 
two poems which we cannot spare, noticeably, 
“ The Maids of Elfen-mere,” which was 
brought out in 1855 with that drawing by 
D. G. Rossetti, of which, while writing, I 
find Mr. Burne-Jones has said: “ It is, I think, 
the most beautiful drawing for an illustration 
I have ever seen.” Have we not something 
of a right to ask why this too has not been 
reproduced, as well as the poem? It ie,oi 
course, next to impossible to get it. 

Of the, to me, new poems, one, perhaps is 
the most powerfal and dramatic in the book 
“ A Stormy Night.” 

“ A wild west Ooast, a little Town, 

Where little Folk go up and down, 

Tides flow and winds blow : 

Night and Tempest and the Ses, 

Human Will and Human Fate: 

What is little, what is great ? 

Howsoe’er the answer be, 

Let me sing of what I know.” 

The story is told in sixteen short stanzas-* 
tale of two brothers, of murder, robbery, 
suicide; in which the villain becomes the 
instrument of his own destruction, and the 
murdered man, unawares, his own avenger. 
Another of these, treating of the Ban-shee 
legend, is very weird. The volume ends wit 
the “ Familiar Epistle to a little Boy,” which 
appeared in Evil May Bay in 1883. 

It is not for me here to criticise n i 
Allingham as a poet. The judgment hashes® 
passed on him long ago, and it will 1**^ 
he is “revived” again in a century or 
He is often a careless writer, carried sway 7 
the very boisterousness of his melody, wntwg 
what is little better than doggrel. 
rhymes are often very far from inevitable, 
allows them to he often much too foroed, 
he has no fear of platitudes. He will alw»7 > 
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in onr mind, be associated with—of course, 
before all, the “Fairies”—with his “Boy’s 
Burial," with “Our Mountain,” with the 
“ Morning Plunge,” and with, I hope, “ A 
Stormy Night.” In these one can get what 
is most characteristic of the man, his healthy 
tone, his love—equal to that of Bums—for 
his native district, 

“ On that wild verge of Europe, in dark Donegal," 

his great mastery over rhythmioal law, his 
exquisite imagination, his kindliness, and 
reverence. For all these he will be remem¬ 
bered, and certainly all may be forgiven the 
man who can give us one, even if only one, 
perfect couplet: 

“ If any radiancy divine 
Doth straight into thy spirit shine, 

Lo, it is thine—not singly thine. 

The wondrous light that shone to thee 
A child, the children saw, and see." 

Charles Sayle. 


Litters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert 

Malthas , i810 — i823. Edited by James 

Bonar. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Mb. Bonab, the editor of these letters, is 
already known as the author of an admirable 
book on Malthas and his Work, published two 
years ago. Apart from its other merits, 
among which was its calm treatment of 
controversies crusted with prejudice, his pre¬ 
vious work showed in every page the pains 
which the author had taken to inform himself 
comprehensively and accurately on his subject. 
The letters of Ricardo to Malthus may be 
regarded as a continuation of that work; and 
Mr. Bonar has performed the humbler part of 
editor with an equal conscientiousness. It is 
enough to say that there are few allusions to 
events or persons of the time on which he 
foils to give sufficient information to the 
reader. 

The letters themselves, we are bound to 
say, are not easy reading. Ricardo frequently 
expresses his regret that he makes “no 
progress in the very difficult art of com¬ 
position.” “ My speaking,” he says, “ is, 
like my writing, too much compressed. I am 
too apt to crowd a great deal of difficult 
matter into so short a space as to be incom¬ 
prehensible to the generality of readers.” 
His speeches appear to have been freer from 
the fault than he himself believed; but, 
applied to his writings, the criticism is per¬ 
fectly just. In the correspondence before us, 
he has to repeat his points again and again, 
simply because he failed to make himself 
understood ; and it is plain that Malthus was 
not to blame. Whatever was the cause, 
whether an obscurity of style or his abstract 
and often unreal habit of mind, Ricardo is 
not a writer who can compel an unwilling 
reader. M‘Culloch was more than justified 
in his adaptation of Quintilian’s phrase —Die 
se profecisse soiat eui Ricardo valde placebit. 
If Mr. Bonar had been able to give us the 
whole, instead of half, of the correspond¬ 
ence, we should have fared better; but, as 
he tells us, Ricardo’s representatives have 
searched in vain for the corresponding letters 
of Malthus. In following a difficult argument, 
we are thus placed at a disadvantage in being 
able to hear only one side. All the same, 
the collection is of great interest in bringing 


out the personality of Ricardo and the growth 
of his economical opinions. 

The letters extend from February 25,1810, 
shortly after the publication of Ricardo’s 
pamphlet on “The High Price of Gold 
Bullion,” to August 31, 1823, less than a 
fortnight before his death, and cover, as his 
editor says, the whole period of the friendship 
of the two men. Among the subjects which 
they discuss, and on which they differ pro¬ 
foundly, are the currency and the importation 
of foreign com—then as now two burning 
questions, the causes determining the rate of 
profits, rent, over-production, the meaning of 
value, and the measure of value. We may 
quote a few sentences to show the position of 
Ricardo in regard to some of these matters: 
“ I never was more convinced of any pro¬ 
position in Political Economy than that re¬ 
strictions on importation of com in an importing 
country have a tendency to lower profits” 
(p. 35). But he was willing to impose a 
proportionate countervailing duty wherever 
taxation bore with unequal effect on agri¬ 
cultural land (pp. 64, 76). Referring to the 
causes which make capital scanty compared 
with the means of employing it, he says: “ I 
am led to believe that the state of the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land is almost the only great 
permanent cause” (p. 43). The arguments 
of many letters are summed up in tike neat 
statement, which comprises the substantial 
articles of Ricardo’s economical creed: 

“ Profits depend on wages, wages under com¬ 
mon circumstances on the prioe of food and 
necessaries, and the price of food and neces¬ 
saries on the fertility of the last cultivated 
land” (p. 122). “A bad harvest does not, 
perhaps, very much check the progress of 
wealth; but it materially interferes with the 
general happiness” (p. 139). “Nothing is to 
me so little important as the fall and rise of 
commodities in money. The great enquiries on 
which to fix our attention are the rise or fall of 
com, labour, and commodities in real value, 
that is to say, the increase or diminution of the 
quantity of labour necessary to raise corn and 
to manufacture commodities ” (p. 19S). 

Lastly, as showing the excellent temper in 
whioh the two economists carried on their 
controversies, let us quote the concluding sen¬ 
tences of the final letter: 

“And now, my dear Malthus, I have done. 
Like other disputants, after much discussion, 
we each retain our own opinions. These dis¬ 
cussions, however, never influence our friend¬ 
ship. I should not like you more than I do if 
you agreed in opinion with me.” 

It could not have been otherwise with two 
such men, of whom we should find it hard to 
say which was the more open-minded or the 
less influenced by any ambition other than 
that of finding the truth. 

G. P. Macbonell. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Illusions. By H. Musgrave. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

His Sisters. By Herbert P. Earl. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Paul Patoff. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Nun's Curse. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Home Again. By George Macdonald. (Regan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

in at the Death : a Tale of Society. By 
George F. Underhill. (8onnenschein.) 

Who is John Noman? By Charles Henry 
Beckett. (Cassell.) 

Thebe is so much that is good in the first 
novel on our list that it is a pity the author 
should not have cultivated a rather less slip¬ 
shod style, so as to avoid the danger of 
irritating his readers. Although there is 
plenty of incident, the book is chiefly re¬ 
markable for its extremely clever studies of 
character. Medea Longstaff, the heroine, is 
as noble a woman as any in modern fiction, 
while for a thoroughly unscrupulous, olever 
little minx commend us to Miss Rachel 
McCracken; and old Aunt Dorothea is as 
lovable as eccentric—which is saying a good 
deal. There is nothing, perhaps, very new 
in Medea’s story. It is only that of an un¬ 
sophisticated girl with lofty aspirations, whose 
very nobility of soul brings about her misery, 
because she cannot understand that every¬ 
body is not as single-minded as herself, and 
surrenders at once when love seems to have 
found her. As for Bruce Onslow he is only 
a rather commonplace sooundrel, in spite of his 
beauty and accomplishments. It strikes one 
that a man must have been either very con¬ 
ceited or very dense who could think that, 
after throwing over a girl in the most oold- 
blooded manner, he could whistle her back at 
will; and we are not disposed to envy pretty 
Flora her bargain. In faot, the men are the 
weakest drawn of the actors in the piece. 
Rachel’s manoeuvres to get into oounty society 
are described with a good deal of quiet 
humour. Really the girl was so clever that 
the reader submits, like all her neighbours, 
to her fascination, and quite rejoices when 
she triumphs. Her success implied nothing 
short of genius, considering how she was 
handicapped by that terrible old vulgarian 
her father. The scene of her ball, where 
Bruce and Medea meet again unexpectedly, 
is one of the best in the novel, though it must 
yield in intensity to that in which the false 
lover is denounced and rejected by the woman 
whom he had deoeived. Philomela’s death, 
too, is pathetic. We should rather like to 
know what Mr. Musgrave imagines a pivot 
to be; something of the nature of a magnet 
apparently, since he says of Rachel in relation 
to the Proteus family—“ She did not yet know 
that the baronet was a pivot which would 
certainly bring them.” 

Notwithstanding a reasonable amount of 
sensation His Sisters is rather tedious reading, 
chiefly because of the prodigious amount of 
sermonising with which it has pleased the 
author to pad out his narrative. The title 
might have been better chosen, for Ralph 
Marston is practically a nonenity; and either 
Charles Sumner or Eustace Verrall would 
better fill the part of hero, whioh cannot be 
allotted to Mapleton, although he is, in many 
respects, the most important figure of the 
four. The unscrupulous lawyer Littiman is 
well drawn, and Mr. Earl shows genuine art 
in relieving the darkness of the man’s character 
by the one natural touch of his love for his 
niece. Clara herself does not compel much 
sympathy with her trials; and it strikes one 
that, to say the least of it, she lost no time 
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in re-engaging herself after her husband's 
bath. As for her sister Mildred, one must 
take her oharms on trust; for, as depicted, she 
is the merest shadow of a shade, not to be 
compared for a moment with the lowly-born 
Margaret. Mr. Earl seems most at ease 
when dealing with humble life. The scenes in 
which the Lisburn family take part are 
among the best in the book. On the whole 
His Sisters may, with judicious skipping, be 
read with a certain amount of amusement. 

As good a story as was to be expected from 
the author’s former work is to be found in 
Paul Patoff. It is supposed to be told, by 
request, to a certain lady unnamed by one 
Paul Griggs, an American who, together with 
his friend Balsamides Bey, plays a highly 
important part in the action. The plot turns 
upon the mysterious disappearance of a rather 
objectionable young Russian officer, Alexander 
Patoff, who vanishes as if by magic from his 
Irother’s side during a religious ceremony in 
the mosque of 8t. Sophia. Their mother, an 
Fnglishwoman, has always loved the missing 
man, and neglected her other son; and she 
now takes up the insane notion that the latter 
has made away with her favourite. It is 
partly the stigma attaching to him through 
this craze which goads Paul into resuming 
bis search for Alexander, although he had 
already prosecuted it vainly with prodigious 
energy; and it must be left to the reader to 
discover what was the result, and what had 
been the young Russian’s fate. As a matter 
of fact, the solution of the mystery was due 
to the American and his friend, and Patoff 
had very little to do with it. The way in 
which they construct their chain of evidence 
is as ingenious as their consequent course of 
action was daring, and the whole episode is 
exciting to a degree, the death of the wicked 
cld Khanum rising to a height of tragic 
horror almost worthy of Webster. It is all 
the more striking because of the way in 
which modern science is made to play its part 
in the weird Eastern scene. As a pleasant 
set-off to the more stirring portions of the 
book, the Carvel family, with their quiet 
English country life, are one and all ex¬ 
cellently conceived. Hermione is a sweet and 
gentle heroine. Her parents are well-imagined, 
both the bluff squire and his dreamy, semi- 
mystical wife; and as for the aesthetic old 
maid, Aunt Cfarysophrasia —“ Phoebus, what 
a name! ”—she deserves a place in all future 
galleries of comic portraits. Mdme. Patoff, 
with her assumed (?) insanity, is also a striking, 
if slightly unpleasant figure; and so is the 
hardened scientist Cutter, who would have 
sacrificed anything or anybody to the working 
out of a psychological problem. The failover 
the parapet at Weissenstein is an effective 
scene, and so is the last terrible one of the 
burning of the kiosque. But one hardly looks 
on an Englishwoman of fifty-two as “ old.” 
Bid space permit, we should like much to 
quote many wise passages in this delightful 
book, notably the remarks on insanity (vol. i. 
pp. 255-82), and on the breaking of marriage 
engagements (vol. iii., p. 119); and we cannot 
refrain from one short quotation, it is so true 
and pregnant: “ It is before all things im¬ 
portant that youth should be young, lest it 
should not know how to be old when 
age oomes upon it.” By-the-by, it strikes 
the insular mind strangely, and rather un¬ 


pleasantly, to find Mr. Crawford insisting so 
upon the cleanliness of people’s hands. One ' 
aocustomed to take it as a matter of course 
in this country that a gentleman’s hands are 
dean. 

We cannot consider The Nun's Curse 
among Mrs. Riddell’s happiest efforts. The 
story is far from being a pleasant one, and 
the characters are not particularly attractive 
if we exoept Mark Birry. Why on earth the 
family objected to that warm-hearted, rather 
demonstrative Irishman we fail to under¬ 
stand, unless it was because he swore when 
he was excited; and, after all, that is 
habit which, though doubtless reprehensible, 
should hardly be punished by ostraoism 
Terence Conway, the unlucky inheritor 
the mysterious curse, is just a happy-go-lucky 
young Irishman, amiable enough, but so weak 
and purposeless as to induce in tho reader*! 
mind a feeling of something very like con 
tempt; while as for Philippa Dutton, she is 
a thoroughly odious young woman, selfish to 
the core, and not free from a suspicion of 
hypocrisy. Poor little untutored Graoe was 
worth a million of her. And here we must 
enter a solemn protest. Mr. Malet, the 
rector, is made to argue in the most worldly 
way in order to dissuade Terence from making 
the only reparation in his power for the 
wrong he had done Grace, and we fail to tee 
how he could reconcile such conduct with his 
duty as a priest It is no answer to say that 
the proposed marriage was the result of pique 
at Philippa’s conduct. The wrong had been 
done, and it had to be atoned for, even at the 
risk of loss of social position. Why was the 
slur to be left upon both mother and unborn 
son ? Such a doctrine would strike at the 
root of all morality. The Nun’s Curse is not 
pleasant reading, and its conclusion especially 
is eminently unsatisfactory. 

'One feels almost nervous in noticing Dr, 
Macdonald’s new book, because he is so very 
severe upon the evil doings of reviewers. 
We would fain hope that there are but few 
critics so unscrupulous as those upon whom 
he comments. After all, a gentleman does not 
cease to be a gentleman because he takes to 
journalism. The story is rather a good one, 
of the trials and ultimate purification of 
Walter Colman, a farmer’s son, who, fancying 
himself a poet, despises his father’s calling 
and goes to London, with results that may be 
discovered from the book. We really cannot 
see that Lady Lufa was so bad as the author 
and Sefton make out. Silly no doubt she was, 
and something of a flirt; but it is hardly 
sufficient evidence of her being “ soulless ” 
that she did not fall in love with her cousin, 
whom she confessed bored her, and, being 
an earl’s daughter, declined to marry a 
farmer’s son. If Walter had not been a 
perfect fool he never could have cherished 
such an absurd hope. However, the book is 
well worth reading, and the scene of the 
prodigal’s homecoming is as pathetic as any¬ 
thing that even Dr. Macdonald has written. 

Is it not rather a sweeping assertion to make 
that “as a savage cannot be a citizen so 
cannot people of fashion belong to the king¬ 
dom of heaven ” ? 


Mr. Underhill seems to have met with an 
informal critio who, in our opinion, talked 
great nonsense, for his novel is, if not a work j 


of art of the first order, eminently readable 
and full of promise. Grammar and style 
leave something to be desired at times. We 
incline to believe, for instance, that when the 
author speaks of a banking account as being 
“ phenomenal” (p. 143), he meant “ nominal.” 
But the career of the reformed gambler Hugh 
Muirsom is cleverly told, though it leemi 
more than doubtful whether such a man as be 
is at first depicted would ever have tamed to 
any good. Possibly the author changed bit 
mind; but Massinger was no young up. 
grace sowing his wild oats, but a hardened 
youthful blackleg. There is little to be mi 
about the other characters, exoept that Via 
Aura Belgart transferred her affections hw 
Stanhope to his wealthy rival with suspicions 
facility. The general massacre of principals 
at the end is suggestive of weariness on the 
author's part, but his readers need anticipate 
none. 

The worst thing about Who is John Nnu»< 
is that the conclusion of a decidedly exciting 
sensation novel leaves the question o( the 
foundling’s identity still as undecided as 
when the Master of the Mountains adopted 
him. Why that eccentric nobleman should 
have settled it in his mind that the ragged 
waif was his heir is another mystery, inasmuch 
as he did not even know the sex of the missing 
child. But that is a trifle. John is a fine 
fellow throughout, and one wishes him veil 
when he disappears from sight after so maay 
perils and trials. Nothing more ghastly or 
powerful has been written for some time than 
the murder of Devoe or John's incaroerstiou 
in the riverside hut. It is undoubtedly a boob 
worth reading. 

B. Montgohbkis Rakidtc. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


For God and Gold. By Julian Corbett. 
(Macmillan.) Like the romance recently pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, Beyond thi 
Seas —which we are glad to find is now acces¬ 
sible in a cheap edition —For God and Odd 
succeeds in combining the excitement of ad ves¬ 
ture with the realism of history. We vul 
venture yet further, and say that, within dj 
limitations, it is not unworthy of being compared 
with that memorable novel of the KUiabethas 
age —Westward Ho. The real hero is 

Drake; and the main subject is his third (or 
rather fifth) voyage to the Indies in loi--'* 
with John Oxenham as his second in command, 
when he took Nombre de Dios and first “ gar* 1 
upon the Pacific ” from the tree in Panama. 
Of all this part it is enough to say that it cloornf 
follows the authentic narrative published &r 
Drake’s nephew in 1626, though we donbtmo 
identification of the Cimaroons with negro**- 
So much might have been done by any book¬ 
maker. The literary interest arises from i 
framework in which the story has 
set. According to the prevalent fM “ I ' 
it is written in the first person, the naw* 
beiug a Puritan gentleman of Kent, who w 
Drake’s father when he preached at tp_ nor ’ 
who was himself at Cambridge with Csrt wn 6“. 
At first, it would seem as if the develop 
of this man’s moral nature were to be tie 
interest of the book ; but the author show 

art in allowing the self consciousnesso^ 

earlier chapters to be s wept away by the reau 
that come later, 'i he narrator has osa**®^ 
a prig, and has become a hero almost 
our perceiving the change. The other oh»r»o 
also stand out with individual °^ eftn ^J r re. 
the exception, perhaps, of Harry " 
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From what we have said, it will be inferred 
that this is no ordinary boy’s book, bat a 
romance that shows reading, thought, and 
power on every page. 

Dick o’ the Fens: a Tale of the Great East 
Swamp. By G. Manville Fenn. With twelve 
full-page Illustrations by Prank Dadd. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Manville Fenn has been not 
unsuccessful with novels in the regulation three 
volumes, and we believe that he has also 
wriiten for the stage; but it is as a writer of 
books of adventure for boys that his name 
will be remembered. As Messrs. Blackie hold 
the first place in this class of literature, so, in 
our judgment, does Mr. Fenn hold the first 
place among Messrs. Blackie’s writers. And it 
is pleasant to be able to add that Mr. Fenn 
has never written a finer story than this. We 
did not care so much for those of his earlier 
books in which the scene was laid in foreign 
parts—Asia Minor, New Guinea, or Peru— 
though he has no reason to be ashamed of 
those efforts of the imagination. He is best 
where he is most at home—whether in describing 
the romance that still lingers on the shores of 
the west country, or in creating a glorified 
market gardener’s boy. On the present occasion 
he takes us to the fens of Lincolnshire, about 
a hundred years ago, so that the time andthe 
place alike permit some boldness of imagina¬ 
tion. In accordance with his rule, his heroes 
are boys, and no love is introduced. Other¬ 
wise, we might say that he has written a page 
of social life in the past that may challenge 
comparison with Mehalah. And, if we may 
venture upon another literary reminiscence, it 
may be said that we find here the last stage in 
the process of civilisation of which the first is 
described in Kingsley’s Hereward. Hitherto, 
Mr. Gordon Browne has been associated with 
Mr. Fenn as an illustrator. Now we have Mr. 
Frank Dadd, of the Institute, who exoels in 
depicting humourous scenes, and is perhaps 
the more finished draughtsman, though we 
somewhat miss the happy audacity of Mr. 
Browne’s movement. And, by the way, we 
cannot think that the artist has rightly 
interpreted what the author meant by a 
“punt.” 

North against South : a Tale of the American 
Civil War. By Jules Verne. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) This is the 
second volume that M. Jules Verne has given 
us this year; and, like some others of his recent 
works, it is divided into two parts, each with 
a subtitle and—what is less justifiable—each 
with a separate pagination. It belongs to the 
author's second manner, in which he abandons 
any appeal to the marvellous or the scientific, 
and trusts simply to the vivacity of his narra¬ 
tive to carry his readers along. While we 
cannot include this among his most happily 
inspired productions, we are glad to report that 
in it the champion storyteller of our generation 
proves that his hand has by no means lost its 
cunning. From the point of view of pio- 
turesqueness, the author has probably done 
wisely in limiting the scene to Florida, though 
he has thereby deprived himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing the most dramatic in¬ 
cidents in the War of Secession. Nor can we 
quite forgive him for the subordinate and un¬ 
worthy part assigned to the descendant of our 
boyish hero, Osceola, with the very un-Indian 
name of Squambo. 

Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. (Ward 
& Downey.) The author of this amusing 
autobiography is a real princess, half-sister to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, who some years ago 
married a German merchant and settled at 
Hamburg. The palaoe-revolutions and domestic 
wars in which she played a distinguished part 
seem to have left a somewhat bitter feeling in her 
mind, if we may judge by the strange state¬ 


ments about the character of some of her 
relations. With these we have nothing to do; 
but the publio will be interested in all that she 
says about her early life in what seems to have 
been a happy but somewhat crowded home. 
She shared it with about a hundred brothers 
and sisters and seventy-four stepmothers, in¬ 
cluding the haughty Sultana ruling supreme 
over the ooffee-ooloured Abyssinians and blue¬ 
eyed “Ciroassian oats” who shared the 
prinoe’s affections. The idea about the oats is 
as old as Pliny, who tells us of a sort of people 
in “ Albania ” who have owl’s eyes, and can see 
better by night than by day. The family 
seems to have been fond of breakfasting to the 
sound of barrel-organs, and to have found cock- 
fighting “by no means uninteresting, and 
often intensely amusing.” The reader will 
probably pass a similar verdict on the chapters 
about the daily life in the harem, and the toilet, 
matchmaking, visiting, and other entertain¬ 
ments and occupations of Eastern ladies. 

The Boy Travellers on the Conqo. By T. W. 
Knox. (Sampson Low.) This is a condensa¬ 
tion of Mr. Stanley’s travels through the Dark 
Continent. In the letter in which Mr. Stanley 
himself suggested the compilation, he expresses 
an opinion that his work in its original form 
would be too tough of digestion for boys; but 
he believes that it may be made interesting to 
them by being told over again in the “ chaste 
and forcible style” which is familiar to the 
readers of the Boy Travellers’ Series. Frank 
and Fred, with their bland tutor—who seems 
to have stepped out of Bandford and Merton — 
have already explored the greater part of the 
habitable globe. Mr. Stanley now wishes 
them to travel to Uganda and the great lakes, 
“ to descend the magnifioent and perilous 
Congo,” and to repeat the adventures and dis¬ 
coveries which made his own journey famous. 
In one sense the result is disappointing, since 
the imaginary boys mostly take turns in read¬ 
ing out selected passages from the original 
book in the cabin of an Atlantic steamer. On 
the other hand the reader has the advantage of 
a story told in the great traveller’s own words, 
with the heavier passages conveniently abridged. 
The illustrations are admirable, but we miss 
the maps and portrait mentioned in the Ameri¬ 
can preface. 

My Friend and my Enemy. By Paul Blake. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Boys with a passion 
for adventure (and it is for such evidently that 
nine gift-books in ten are written) will be 
grateful to Mr. Blake for his new story, if only 
on account of a mysterious, Herculean, and 
vindictive Malay who figures in it, and who 
must surely have been the very Malay that, in De 
Quincey’s presence and on his offer, swallowed 
opium as if it had been bread. The little hero 
of the story and his friend, an English sailor, 
who passes for a time under the name of Jack 
Brown, do not go far afield, fortunately; for 
they get no farther than France from the 
English country-town of Peddlebridge, where 
the first scene of the story is laid. But they 
are followed wherever they go by their enemy, 
the Malay, whom they cannot seriously injure, 
though they hurl stones and even rooks at him. 
It is only in the end that he gets his deserts, 
and not at their hands after all. Yet, in spite 
of his villainy, we are not quite sure that “ the 
enemy” of the story is not a certain “Unde 
Sol,” who is a very good (or bad) specimen of 
the social swindler on a small scale. This is a 
good compact story, and a considerable amount 
of humour is shown in some, both of the 
English and of the French, soenes in it. 

The Life and Adventures of a very Little 
Monkey, and Other Tales. By the author of 
“Stones of Mv Pets,” &o. (8onnenschein.) 
In this pretty little book eighteen chapters are 
devotee to a pet marmosette. It travelled 


with its owner through Wales, wLich gives an 
opportunity for the country folk and a few 
of the most important places to be described 
for children. A few pages are given at the 
end to an aocount of Arcachon, its oysters and 
processional caterpillars, and to a tame black¬ 
bird. The author writes in a spirit of the 
utmost humanity for all creatures, and of sym¬ 
pathy with all that is beautiful in nature. No 
more delightful book could be placed in the 
hands of children who are fond of pets. We 
would only suggest that if a monkey is 
supposed to talk it might as well speak gram - 
matically, and not say, “It wasn’t me!” 
Also “dim Sasneg,” the unvarying words of 
the Welsh peasant “who has no English,” 
ought of course to be “ dim Sassenach.” 

A Oarland for Oirls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
(Blackie.) Miss Aloott has, we believe, been 
called the American Maria Edgeworth. For our 
part, we should be more disposed to compare 
her with the late Mrs. Craik ; for, though none 
of her novels have won much sucoess, her short 
stories arc all animated by the same spirit of 
sympathy with the practical needs of the 
“little women” of to-day. The present collec¬ 
tion is. perhaps, less marked than usual by those 
reminiscences of the early days of New England 
which have lent such a charm to Miss Alcott's 
former volumes. But it can be heartily re¬ 
commended for its artistic simplicity and its 
wholesome teaching. We note that this is 
described as a “ copyright edition.” 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By E. J. Corne- 
wall-Jones. With Illustrations. (Cassell.) 
Here we think we have found the book of 
which we have long been in search—one that 
will tell a land-boy all about the life of those 
that go down to the sea in ships, in an interest¬ 
ing but yet accurate way, without an excess of 
’ technical details. It is sufficiently illustrated, 
and altogether forms an excellent companion 
volume to Mr. Clements Markham’s Famous 
Sailors of Former Times, issued by the same 
publishers a year or two ago. 

Juan and Juanita, By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor. With Illustrations by Henry Sand- 
ham. (Boston : Ticknor; London: Triibner.) 
Those who have followed the adventures of 
these two Mexican children in the monthly 
numbers of St. Nicholas will be glad to have the 
complete story before them with additions, and 
to hear that it is “true in its essential facts.” 
The faithful dog is, doubtless, due to the 
imagination of the author; but he adds much 
to the interest of the story. The volume is 
beautifully printed, and the illustrations both 
explain and adorn. 

Jack Frost’s Little Prisoners. (Skeffington.) 
This is a collection of ten quite short and 
simple stories by different writers, told to young 
children with the object of brightening con¬ 
finement within doors during the winter. 
Among the writers are such familiar names as 
Miss Thaokeray, Mrs. Molesworth, Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge, Lord Brabourne, and the 
Kev. S. Baring Gould. To some it will be 
enough to know that the volume is a com¬ 
panion one to that entitled Just Tell me a Tale. 

The Duke's Oivn. By J. Percy Groves. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.). This is an interesting 
and exciting book for boys, written by one who 
has seen service. It is exciting because of war 
and other adventures, and interesting because 
one meets with historical characters and events. 
Peter Daly, the hero of the tale, witnesses the 
landing of General Humbert on the Connaught 
coast in the memorable year 1798, and some of 
the subsequent fighting between French and 
British. He is next a volunteer in the Indian 
army, and we hear all about the famous cam¬ 
paign under Colonel Wellesley, when Serin- 
gapatam was stormed and Tippoo Sahib slain. 
The book contains some good illustrations. 
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Mademoiselle, by Mrs. Ryffel (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) is a French governess, who goes to 
Lady Hepburn to teach a torn-boy called 
Willie. With her and with everybody whom 
she meets, Mademoiselle gets on admirably, 
and ends by duly marrying her Gustave. The 
young ladies do not marry; one finding her 
vocation in the Mildmay Training Institute, 
the rest are awaiting their fate when the book 
comes to a somewhat abrupt end. It strikes us 
there are too many servants at Lady Hepburn’s ; 
but Jimmy the Buttons, who ate jam so fast 
that • her ladyship put salt in the pot, is 
amusingly sketched. 

Two and Two. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
Mrs. Seymour has written an account of the 
doings of four children—now on that, now on this 
side of the Channel. It is an admirable lesson- 
book too for teaching children to read aloud, 
as all the words on which emphasis should be 
laid are carefully italicised. 

How Dante climbed the Mountain, By Rose 
E. Selfe. (Cassell.) This modest volume of 
“ Sunday Readings with the Children from the 
Purgatorio,” contains a preface by the Bishop of 
Ripon which concludes with the wise words: 
“ In days of little books, any effort to make 
great books part of the inheritance of child¬ 
hood should be welcomed and encouraged.” 
Miss Selfe has done her work well. The only 
improvement we can suggest is that she should 
introduce more frequently than she does, quota¬ 
tions from the original. The occasional intro¬ 
duction of a fine line or picturesque epithet, 
literally translated, would lend her narrative 
the vitality it somewhat lacks. But, perhaps, 
this is hypercriticism. The children who have 
had the benefit of Miss Selfe’s teaching will be 
able, when they are older, to study for them¬ 
selves Dante’s great poem with an appreciation 
quite impossible without such help as Miss Selfe 
has given. The Bishop of Ripon emphatically 
points out the worthiness of her work. The 
quotations at the heads of the chapters are 
from Dean Flumptre’s translation, and the 
eight illustrations are carefully reduced from 
Dore. The book will be found useful by all 
beginning the study of Dante. 

Word-Portraits of Famous Writers. Edited 
by Mabel E. Wotton. (Bentley.) Miss Mabel 
E. Wotton has hit upon a happy idea in going 
to contemporary sources for the “Word- 
portraits ” which she gives us of these writers. 
As, however, she has only edited a hundred 
authors, ranging from Chaucer to Mrs. Henry 
Wood, her work is inevitably scrappy. The 
book is, of course, only “ made,” but might by 
some be found interesting. 

The Story of a Nursery Rhyme, by C. B. 
(Field & Tuer) should be read by, or to, all 
clever little brothers who are too fond of ask¬ 
ing clever questions. The illustrations, by 
Edwin J. Ellis, are remarkably good, and a vast 
improvement on those with which The Story 
was last accompanied when brought out in a 
more expensive form by the same publishers. 
The present volume is only one shilling. 

Parlour Pastimes, (Edinburgh : Paterson.) 
This is a charming little book for country 
children, who are denied the pleasures of 
winter amusements in town. ‘ ‘ Parlour Magic ” 
will specially recommend itself to them—pos¬ 
sibly more than to their parents. 

A neat pocket edition of the Paradiso has 
just been brought out by Dr. Angelo de Guber- 
natis. Each canto is accompanied by a short 
introduction, and “ delphinised ” by a free 
prose paraphrase. There are no notes, or dis¬ 
cussions of difficulties, nor does the edition 
profess to be in any sense a critical one. It is 
a popular and familiar introduction to the 
poem written for and dedicated to the author’s 
young son. The fatal omission of the number¬ 


ing of the lines (especially as the printed text 
is interrupted at irregular intervals by portions 
of the paraphrase) renders the edition almost 
useless for purposes of reference. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Macmillan announce a library 
edition of the works of Lord Tennyson, which 
is described as containing everything that the 
author has published. There will be twelve 
volumes in all, to be issued monthly—the 
first in January next. 

The same publishers also announce a new 
edition of J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People, of whioh we may mention that 
more than 126,000 copies have been sold since 
its first publication in 1874. This edition has 
been carefully revised throughout by Mrs. 
Green, so as to bring its details into harmony 
with the latest views held by the author, being 
chiefly those shown in his larger history. 

Me. Robeet Buchanan’s new poem, The 
City of Dream, will bepublished in a few days 
by Messrs Chatto & Windus. It is a kind of 
modern pilgrimage, written in blank verse, and 
deals entirely with religious and speculative 
problems. It is dedicated “to the Sainted 
Spirit of John Bunyan.” 

At the desire of the executive council, Mr. 
Buchanan has agreed to write the inaugural 
ode for the International Exhibition in Glas¬ 
gow. The music will be composed by Dr. 
Mackenzie; and the ode will be performed 
chorally next April, on the opening of the 
exhibition by the Prince of Wales. 

The two works upon which Mr. Walter 
Besant is now engaged are a memoir of the 
late Richard Jefferies, which will be entitled 
a “eulogy”; and an amplification of his 
“jubilee” article on the Queen’s accession, 
illustrated with numerous full-page plates and 
woodcuts. 

Mp William Black’s two new novels will 
both appear forthwith in serial form—“ In Far 
Lochaber” in Harper's Magazine, and “The 
Strange Adventures of a House Boat ” in the 
Illustrated London News. 

Messes. Longmans will publish next month 
The Long White Mountain, by Mr. H. G. M. 
James, of the Bombay Civil Service, being the 
narrative of his recent journey through Man¬ 
churia, with an account of the history, adminis¬ 
tration, and religion of that province. The 
book will have a map and illustrations. 

Messrs. Geoeqe Philip & Son will shortly 
publish Emin Pasha in Central Africa : Letters 
and Journals, oolleoted and annotated by Dr. 
G. Schweinfuxth, Dr. Ratzel, Dr. G. Hartland, 
and Dr. Felkin, translated from the German 
by Mrs. Felkin. The book will be illustrated 
with a portrait, and two maps specially compiled 
by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“Gentleman’s Magazine Library” will be on 
Literary Curiosities. Among the articles on 
literary property, whioh occur in this section, 
will be found some contributions by Dr. 
Johnson. 

Messes. Seeley & Co., the well-known art 
publishers, announce a new monthly magazine 
for children, to appear with the new year, 
under the title of The Children's Illustrated 
Magazine, at the price of twopenoe. Some idea 
of its special aim may be gathered from the 
contents of the first number. These comprise 
a story of “ Three Greek Children,” by Prof. 
A. J. Church, illustrated with two woodcuts 
after Flaxman; ‘ 1 Recollections of a Tour in 
Wales Forty-five Years Ago,” by Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton; the beginning of a serial story by 


Mrs. Marshall, called “Chris and Tina”; t 
full-page drawing of Old London Bridge,” by 
Mr. Herbert Rauton; two plates printed a 
colours, by Mr. Edmund Evans; and an air bj 
Cherubini, with new words expressly writto 
for a Christmas song. We venture to think 
that the newcomer will occupy a place of it! 
own amid the crowd. 

The new edition of Dod’s Peerage, Banwtye, 
and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with all the Jubilee creations, promotioni, and 
appointments, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 

The Rev. J. R. Boyle is about to publish 
series of reprints of tracts relating to the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, audit 
the title of Bernician Traits, 

The January number of the Practical Tad* 
will contain the first of a series of articles b; 
Sir Philip Magnus, entitled “Technical In¬ 
struction in Elementary Schools.” 

Owing to the press of other duties, Mr. J, 
Stanley Little has resigned the secretaryship of 
the Shelley Society. Mr. T. J. Wise will act u 
hon. secretary in future. 

Me. Dove, the hon. secretary and treasurer 
of the Selden Society, has just received from 
France, through the Bishop of Chester, an 
anonymous donation of 300 frs. for the society 
"from one of the relatives of the famoiu 
lawyer.” 

During the past few days the editor of I® 
Folks has distributed among some of the 
children’s hospitals and kindred institntiom 
throughout the United Kingdom many hun¬ 
dreds of dolls, scrap-books, articles of clothing, 
&c., which had been sent in competition for 
prizes by readers of that magazine. 

Me. Haverfield’s Model of Syracuse has 
been much praised by Prof. Freeman, who has 
lately returned from a visit to Sicily. Noticing 
the map in a contemporary, he says “ We may 
recommend the model, which really gives a very 
good idea of Syracuse, and brings out the mam 
features very well.” 


TRANSLATION 

“ CHRISTMAS IN EOME,” FROM PAUL HBYSE. 
I. 

ro tree with tapers lit, no Christmas joy, 

We sit alone in silence, side by side, ... 
And wherefore f—Each one knows, yet esc 

'hree little graves afar our thoughts employ, 

Ihie feast for ua ie silent; childish toy, 

Nor Christmas beds, nor mirth with us aM, 
For ever round our hearth there seem tog 
■he pale sad semblance of each ^ at .“8 “"{j.,, 
Ji well! Although we oft must quailsnd sum*, 
And quaff in haste the bitter cup of pun. 
me bitn'rer etUl might yet be ours to 
And this our very life blood a ,ount "°“L 
And life itself would ebb if tween ua u 
’rue hearts fostbound, once broken were 

XI. 

'd many talents In the olden days, , 
Could cut out tinsel stare and tapen j 
A nd when the Christmas-tree nst 

Could ring the eager watchers in tog*^ 

'he well-built fortress I oould boldly 
With leaden soldiers marching, aft ” 

Store of sweet ammunition bring 
rom bomb-proof bastions, spreading g 
had a comrade then, I loved hi® * Lt 
As were he part of me, how greats^ ^ 

In many wars we fought, my g*4* „ 

Ce’ll never hear again the Christmas ^ 

Nor rush to me with full and j 0 y. 

Clapping his little hands with clu 
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m. 

Yet we to Christmas feast, we too were bid. 

Not the green northern fir decked oat with 
light, 

An avenue of crpress, black as night, 

Below the silent Oestius pyramid. 

Slowly we wandered there the tombs amid, 

And read the long-forgotten names ; in fight 
They too were wounded and hare passed from 
sight, 

And the Kind mother-earth their wounds has hid. 
Far, far above the misty bine appears 

The Oapitol’s calm giant head, grown grey 
Watering the generations rise and fall. 

Ton plucked two violets from a grave, and tears 
Burst from your eyes, list’ning, while loud and 

TheTbirds were singing on the garden wall. 

B. L. Tollemache. 


OBITUARY. 

LUCIANO BANCHI. 

Perugia: Dec. 8,1SS7. 

Siena has experienced a calamity which ex¬ 
cites regret throughout Italy, and wherever a 
love of literature extends. 

The Syndic Commendatore Luciano Banchi 
died on December 3, after lingering eight 
months since his paralytic seizure last spring 
at Florence, where he had gone for medical 
advice. He was buried on Monday, and his 
funeral was attended by representatives of all 
the contrade in mediaeval dress, and of every 
public institution of the city. 

He was born of hnmble parents at or near 
Badicofani, an old hill-village beyond Monte 
Amiata—more familiar to the sight of the past 
generation than to ours, as before railways 
it was visible from the high road to travellers 
from Tuscany bound for Rome. Early in life 
he came to Siena, where by study and force of 
character he rose to almost every office of 
trust open to merit. Three times elected 
syndic, his ambition was directed for many 
years to induce the King and Queen Margherita 
to pay a visit to Siena at the time of the 
annual Festa, which, as a revival of mediaeval 
types and costumes of the fifteenth century, 
has no compeer elsewhere. As everyone 
knows, his wish was gratified this year. But 
the guiding spirit was irremediably broken; 
and greatly to the gracious queen’s regret, he 
was unable to devote himself, as her most 
competent cicerone, to the display of the mar¬ 
vellous treasures of art abounding in this most 
fascinating of Italian cities. 

Had Bauchi been merely a successful syndic 
this notice would never have been written. He 
found, indeed, that office a wearisome duty ; 
and the world is the poorer for the waste of 
his talents in a position which any respectable 
citizen oould equally well have filled. His real 
claim to general interest was his zeal and 
capacity in the post he held as chief custodian 
of the archives of the ancient republic of 
Siena. Probably none are more complete; and 
in 1878 a pupil of Prof. Mommsen was em¬ 
ployed by the Russian Government to trace the 
rise of municipal institutions and liberties 
through the mass of records preserved in the 
Palazzo Piccolomini. 

The collection of seventy-eight Tavole della 
Biccherna, or painted covers of the acoount 
books of the city’s income and expenditure, 
dating from 1257 to 1689, are in themselves a 
succinot history of the gradual progress of the 
art of painting. Only these seventy-eight 
remain; thirty more are at Cologne in 
Germany, and the rest, more than 300 in 
number, are, as my friend Prof. Mussini says 
in his pamphlet concerning them, “ gone to 
dealers in old rubbish. 1 ’ 

It was Luciano Banohi who selected and 
arranged under glass oases in a large room of 


the palace the rich historical series of Papal 
Bulls, Charters, parchments (the earliest of 
which bears date A.d. 726), MSS. and autograph 
letters of eminent personages that may now be 
examined and read there. They are the 
choicest fruit of 50,000 documents disposed in 
perfect chronological order. 

It was Luciano Banchi who, in the prepara¬ 
tion of his unfinished book on Dante, based on 
MSS. unknown until he began his work of 
exploration, discovered that it was impossible 
that the Pia of the Purgatorio could have been 
a Pia of the family of the Solomei of Siena. 
Commentators had all led us astray. And when 
Signor Liaini, the ooadjutor of Banohi, oontinues 
his researches it will be found, as already half 
revealed. to what noble Siena matron of right 
belonged the radiant crown of sorrow worn so 
long by another. My letter to the Academy 
in 1883 first burst the bubble reputation, and 
brought forward enquiries into the truth of my 
statement from all countries to Siena. Signor 
Banchi, when appealed to, confirmed in detail 
the destruction of a myth, never of Dante’s 
creation, but formed out of the inner conscious¬ 
ness of successive writers. I have no doubt that 
Dean Plumptre, in his new translation of the 
Divina Commedia, has referred to the subject in 
a note, taken from my further letter to the 
Academy in 1886, which included Signor 
Bauchi’s own clear exposition of incontro¬ 
vertible dates, ages, and incidents, putting Pia 
dei 8olomei outside any pretension to celebrity 
as one of Dante's heroines. 

Another of the services to literature we owe 
to Signor Banchi can be read of by all in an 
article entitled “ A Condottiere of the Fifteenth 
Century,” written by M. Yriarte in the Reoue 
dee Deux Mondee, dated, I think, in 1881. M. 
Yriarte tells how, in search of papers to serve as 
personal memoirs of the famous Free Lance 
Malatesta, he sought in vain through the 
archives of Bimini, Borne, Milan, and wherever 
his trade of war had led the fierce and terrible 
captain. Chancing to visit Siena, this well- 
known author discussed with Banchi the total 
disappearance of all written memorials of the 
Malatesta family; when Signor Banchi produced 
a roll of parchments. They were in part letters 
from Isotta degli Atti, wife of Sigismondo 
Malatesta, who, to judge from the verses 
of contemporary poets and flatterers, was 
the most learned, beautiful, and wittiest 
woman of her time. The story which the 
Siena Chronicles give, Signor Banchi related. 
Malatesta was engaged by the Senesi to serve 
them in defeuce of their city ; but, learning that 
he was plotting to turn traitor, and seize it for 
himself, they sent out by night to his camp an 
armed troop of soldiers to capture him. 
Alarmed by his guard, Malatesta fled hastily, 
leaving behind, it is conjectured, this bundle 
of letters. Those from Ins wife are written in 
her name by another hand, and are curious for 
their proofs both of jealousy and of devotion to 
her husband. On the strength of her employ¬ 
ment of an amanuensis, Banchi and Yriarte both 
agreed in thinking that Isotta, called the 
“ Sappho of Italy ” was too illiterate to know 
how to write. If so, medals struck in her 
honour by order of her adoring lord must have 
lied like epitaphs; for in the Siena library is 
one with her not over-lovely profile, encircled 
by this inscription: “ Isote Ariminensi Forma 
et Virtute Italie decori.” Upon the reverse is 
the elephant of the Malatestas, with the name 
and date of the medallist, Matteo de Pastis, 
1446. 

The Italian press has already given many 
notices of Signor Banchi’s death, and such as 
regard him only in his official career know 
where to find that information. Te his friends 
he was invaluable as the delightful possessor 
of a very rare kind of knowledge; and the 
habit acquired from his surroundings, and 


from the familiar reading of antique and 
dusty chronicles, seemed to have transplanted 
him out of our prosaic nineteenth century 
deep into the Midcue Ages, when Siena was a 
cradle of new-born art and architecture. Its 
checkered story now sounds to us like a tale of 
dim and only half-remembered romance ; but 
none knew how to give it lustre better 
than Luciano Banchi, who served Siena faith¬ 
fully and well while his brief life of fifty years 
lasted. William Mercer. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first number of a new German review, 
entitled Archiv fur die Qeechichte der Philosophic, 
has recently appeared. The new organ, which 
is to be published quarterly, will number among 
its contributors nearly all the chief living 
authorities on the subject with which it deals. 
Germany, as the classic land of the history of 
philosophy, will, of course, be most largely 
represented, but a good sprinkling of Bagnsh, 
French, and Italian names is also to be found 
on the list; and papers in their respective 
languages, as well as in Latin, will be inserted. 
One half of the review will be filled with 
contributions containing original matter; while 
the other will be devoted to critioisms and 
summaries of new books, and articles classified 
according to the different periods in the history 
of philosophy and the different countries in 
which it is studied. Those who value the soienoe 
chiefly as elucidating the meaning and origin 
of the ideas and systems from time to time 
promulgated by the world’s greatest thinkers 
will, it is to be feared, not find muoh that is 
nourishing in the first number. A general 
introduction from the pen of the venerable 
Prof. Ed. Zeller does indeed outline such a 
programme as might be expeoted from the 
writer’s antecedents; but the succeeding papers 
are almost exclusively occupied with minute 
chronological and biographical questions. The 
one exception is an attempt, more ingenious 
than convincing, on the part of Prof. Ziegler to 
re-interpret a famous utterance of Anaximander, 
touching the ultimate absorption of all finite 
things in the infinite ‘‘as a punishment for 
injustice,” in the sense of a retribution for 
human misdeeds. Prof. Pappenheim endeavours 
to show, with great erudition, but in a remark¬ 
ably bad style, that Sextus Empiricus composed 
his sceptical works neither in Alexandria, nor in 
Athens, nor in Rome, but in some still unknown 
city. The argument e eilentio against Rome 
would, by the way, apply equally well to the 
Enneade of Plotinus. Prof. Benno Erdmann 
proves very satisfactorily, but, perhaps, at 
unnecessary length, that Kant, who, it seems, 
could not read English, became acquainted with 
Hume’s ideas through a German translation of 
the Essays at some date between 1756 and 1759. 
The piece de resistance of the number is evidently 
an account, to be continued in future issues, by 
the editor, Prof. Ludwig Stein, of the great 
literary find of the year, the packet of unpub¬ 
lished letters of Leibnitz (whose name, one 
observes, is again spelt with the <), discovered 
last May in the library of Halle. The extracts 
here communicated are chiefly interesting as 
giving evidence that the great mathematician 
spent a considerable amount of time and money 
in an unsuccessful attempt to construct a cal¬ 
culating machine. One can hardly agree with 
Prof. Stein when he argues from this fact that 
Leibnitz was not so fond of money as is 
commonly supposed. Surely a man may be 
very grasping and yet be ready to lavish his 
gains on some pet soheme. Mr. By water sends 
an account (in English) of “ The Literature of 
Ancient Philosophy in England in 1886 ” ; and 
Mr. Schurman, an American scholar, of ‘‘The 
English Literature of Reoent Philosophy ” 
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daring the same period. The latter has evidently 
not been corrected by the writer, and is lull of 
gad misprints. 
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meats which I feel sure be will be glad to 
have corrected. 

According to Dr. Sanday the text to be 
adopted “was to be” that “of the oldest 
extant M8.” “Thus B,” he proceeds, “is 
followed wherever it is extant; where B fails, 
N; where N fails, A; and so on.” And 
again he asks, “ Was it best to print simply 
the oldest?” The answer is that no such 
principle has been contemplated or followed. 
It is enongh to quote Dr. Swete’s Preface, 
p. xi.: “ The text of the Vatican MS. has been 
selected as that * which on the whole presents the 
version of the Septuagint in its relatively oldest 
form.' ” That is to say, the choice was deter¬ 
mined, not by the relative age of B as a MS., 
but by the (presumed) relative age of the text 
which it predominantly contains. Dr. Swete is 
exclusively responsible for his own Preface; 
bat the words here marked by italics are quoted 
by him from a recommendation made by the 
Septuagint Committee of the Press Syndicate, 
and for these I fully accept a share of respon¬ 
sibility, only asking that they may he taken to 
mean neither more nor less than they say. 

Another error follows, respecting the MSS. 
employed to supply the text where leaves of B 
have been lost. Under the influence of the 
misapprehension about age, Dr. Sanday writes 
that, “where B fails, N” fis followed]; 
though nothing is anywhere said or implied by 
Dr. Swete about any such use of N- Dr. Swete’s 
words are again explicit: 

“ Where the Vatican MS. is defective, its defects 
are supplied from the Alexandrine MS., or, in the 
very few instances where both these MSS. fail us, 
from the uncial MS. which oocupies the next place 
in point of age or importance.” 

No one, I imagine, will doubt that the 
Cottonian MS. “occupies the next place” to 
B and A, “in point ot age” and of “ import¬ 
ance ” alike, for the few verses of Genesis xiv. -xvi. 
in which both primary MSS. fail us. Except 
for about a dozen lines, there is no other com¬ 
petitor hut the Hexaplaric Coislinianus. Thus, 
here too there is no preference given to MSS. 
on account of their own age alone. 

Thus much on matters of fact. I trust it 
will not be unbecoming to say a little more on 
what are to a considerable extent matters of 
opinion. Recognising clearly the ad interim 
nature of the Cambridge edition, and the 
advantages of now “ printing the text of 
actual MSS.,” Dr. Sanday complains gently 
that “the result is a patchwork text, represent¬ 
ing a number of different families ” (say 
rather, two “ families,” and possibly for some 
twenty-eight lines a third). But what else 
could have been done ? A has lost leaves as 
well as B; and for all great sections of the 
Old Testament both B ana A are preserved in 
much greater completeness than any other 
uncial, of whatever age or character; so that 
if “ actual MSS.” were to be followed, the only 
way to escape patchwork would have been to 
follow one of the very few complete cursive 
MSS.; not a satisfactory result. The course 
adopted in Dr. Swete’s edition is not likely to 
mislead a careful reader; for the source (or 
sources) of the text is indicated by a letter 
(or letters) at the top of every page, and the 
exact limits of defect are similarly indicated in 
the margin. 

Perhaps it may he thought by some that, 
after all, it would have been best to construct 
some sort of critical text, avowedly provisional. 
But the truth is that the time has not come, 
nay, is still far off, when such an attempt might 
be made without serious risk of doing more 
harm than good. Not only are the materials 
as yet too imperfectly collected, but the study 
of them in a scientific spirit has hardly begun. 
Thus, to take a single instance, in spite of 
Lagarde’s effo-ts, few critics seem to have 
mastered the elementary truth that the texts 


of existing MSS. need not be identical *£ 
the great ancient types of text from which th* 
may he chiefly derived ; that is, that they nr 
contain elements differing in ancestry. 

Another question of higher interest is n& 
farther on by Dr. Sanday. The courtesy ot k 
language cannot conoeal the suspicion *kd 
he evidently entertains that, in electing s 
have recourse to B rather than A for the ter 
of our two preliminary editions, we he 
followed a common prejudice which the liter, 
criticism seems likely to render antaqoated 
This latest criticism is to be found in Comiti 
singularly instructive edition of the text of 
Ezekiel. It consists of evidence Qlastrated hr 
comments, intended to support and cttij 
further an old dictum of Lagardek, that th 
text of the Septnagint in B was farmed bn 
carelessly executed attempt to extract ta 
original form of text from a “ glossed "Mi 
apparently a MS. with Hexaplaricsymki 
and interpolations. It is but fair however ts 
Cornill to repeat his final warning (pp. 9H 
that he “ gives utterance to his result with th 
greatest reserve, as the matter can be est»:.- 
lished only by a careful testing of the whole o: 
B.” Thus much only, he says, he deficits: 
maintains as absolutely required by the elites 
of Ezekiel, that B, the two confessed!: 
Hexaplaric Greek M8S. of Ezekiel now extnt 
and the Hexaplaric Syriac “ belong h> ® 
recension of the text.” Moreover, whose 
will read between the lines of Lagatde’i on 
review of Comill, published in the Qiittinfrv 
gelehrte Anzeigen for June 1, 1886 (pp. -H3 ft 
can hardly fail to see that on this question th 
master has, in the coarse of years, been ledtc 
fall back on yet greater reserve than the disrifli . 
has imposed on himself. 

What Cornill does seem to me to have proved 
is that in Ezekiel B and the LXX. text of the 
Hexapla have an element in common i! 
variance with most other texts. Bat be 
has omitted (1) to consider the relation of 
this common element to each of the two ton 
as wholes; and (2) to enquire whether fis 
hypothesis that the text of B was critically sri 
yet clumsily picked out of a Hexaplaric HS, 
(either the mighty original at Caesarea, or < 
transcript of the LXX. oolumn of it) is indeed 
the only, or the most probable, explanation o! 
such partial correspondence of text as doe 
exist. In a matter demanding such long * 
careful examination it is best to imitate 
Lagarde's present caution, however unwelcome, 
as he says (p. 452), it may be “ to students im 
dogmatists.” As far however as my inf*?' 
feet knowledge goes, the facts suggest that B® 
the Septuagint was copied from a MS. or Im¬ 
partially akin in text to the MS. or M83. fro® 
which Origen took the fundamental text w 
the LXX. column of his Hexapla, adapting® » 
his purpose by “Hexaplario" doctormgx 
interpolations, and accompaniments. On tM 
supposition the question as to the relttm 
priority of the text which predominates n 
or the text which predominates in A,, remw 
as it was before Lagarde and Comill 
Assuredly it needs a much more searching • 
vestigation than it has ever received. ® ' 
notwithstanding the unquestionably 
antiquity of the type of text which is ! 
called the text of A, and its great 
evidence for the earlier history of the Bep . 
gint, I have a strong impression that tse 
text will ultimately be clearly aaoertajneo, . 
that “ whioh on the whole presents the,, 
of the Septuagint in its relatively oldest i 

F. J. A B 0 * 1, 


Oxford: 


I am extremely glad to be ooireo^ ^ 
two important points mentioned oj " ■ 
and I think it very probable that t* 1 ® em L 1 j 
sieing of them will be a help to to 
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ppreciation of Dr. Swete’s work by others 
esides myself. It is one of the penalties of 
ttempting to write in the midst of other heavy 
trd. distracting duties that one is apt to'take in 
n impression at one time, and to set it down 
■t another, without having the passages on 
which it is founded actually before the eye. 
^ow, I have no doubt that the intrusion of 
* arose from the effort to define by concrete 
ixamples my recollection of the phrase, “ the 
xncial MS. which occupies the next place in 
point of age and importance.” Something, too, 
nay have been due to the feeling which was, I 
confess, present to my mind, that to fall back 
from B upon N would be, under the circum¬ 
stances, the natural course. I do not wish to 
urge the point by way of objection. I am not, 
indeeed, even sure of my facts. But does not 
the principle which Dr. Hort lays down to 
some extent sacrifice homogeneity of text to 
antiquity ? For instance, in the latter part of 
the Psalms, would not the text of N be nearer 
to what the text of B would have been, if it were 
extant, than the text of A P The text of A may 
he an older representation of its type, but is 
not that type more divergent from that 
of B than N would have been. That 
-was my only doubt; and the underlying 
idea which I had was that it might have been 
better (whichever text had been chosen), in 
places where the leading MS. was deficient, to 
supplement it from the nearest representative 
of the same type of text, even it it had to 
be sought in a cursive MS. rather than from an 
older representative of another and widely 
divergent type. I hardly know whether this 
could have been done, and, if it could, whether 
the loss would not have been greater than the 
gain; but it is, I think, important for the 
student to be fully aware that in passing from 
B to A, he is not merely stepping over from 
one MS. to another, but that he is passing, 
as it were, into a wholly different region of text. 

If I am grateful to Dr. Hort for his correc¬ 
tions, I am even more grateful for his estimate of 
the present position of Septuagint criticism. He 
has called attention to an article by Lagarde 
which I had not seen and which does somewhat 
alter the balance of the situation. I did not 
feel that I had earned the right to express an 
opinion of my own; and I was quite prepared 
for the possibility that recent investigations 
might be found to have been moving in a 
wrong direction. Some sue a hypothesis as 
that which Dr. Hort propounds in explanation 
of ComiU’s phenomena was hovering before 
me. But I thought it right to point out that 
the present tendency of criticism was rather in 
favour of A as against B. Since I wrote, an 
additional item to the same effect has come to 
1 my notice. I see from the Theol. Literatur- 
zeitunu. No. 23, p. 550, that Kamphausen has 
recently been writing an essay in defence of 
the Masoretic text of the well-known sections 
in 1 Sam. xvii. and xviii, which are usually 
regarded as a stronghold of the supporters of 
the Vatican text of the LXX. I do not know 
how far Kamphausen’s arguments hold good; 
hut it would seem as if they might also be 
applied, to some extent at least, in defence of 
Codex Alexandrinus. However, I shall be well 
content to leave this, and all other points, to 
the consideration of the accomplished critics 
who a . supervising and executing the 
Can., i. edition. W. Sanday. 


THE TOIVEBSITY EXTENSION SCHEME. 

Oxford: Deo. 17,1837. 

Ix his notice of my pamphlet Mr. Churton 
Collins represents me as hostile to the scheme 
of University Extension. The fact is that I 
1 have always been favourable to it, and that 
there is nothing in my pamphlet which lends 
any support to Mr. Collins's assertion. 

H. Nettleship. 

i 


THE STOWE MISSAL. 


Mitohelatown: Nov. 38,18:7. 

The "mis-statements” attributed to me and 
the fresh matter brought forward in the 
Academy, No. 803, demand explanation. 

1. Dealing with the scribe of Rawl. B. 512, 
I said (Academy, No. 802): “ His fidelity as 
copyist is shown in pecaid (as gen, sg.), le 
(corrupted to re), dar and tre governing the 
dative in place of the accusative. These five 
statements my critic now passes over; perhaps 
because the evidence was not formulated as 
hereunder. 


Bawl. B. 512. 
1. pecaid 
g' | re taisechaib 

4 dar cridaib 
5. tre airdib 


Old Irish Forms. 
1. pectho 
g' | le toisechu 

4. darcride 

5. trearda 


2. Ataebi, we are told, the MS. has “quite 
rightly.” It comes, this disputant found out 
“ about three years ago,” from atoibim. If so, 
the discovery bears as hard as anything I have 
said on that " careful and learned person,” 
the transcriber. For ae in place of the Old 
Irish oi is a gross corruption. The Zeussian 
MSS., however, present a few instances of at 
for oi. Accordingly, it is here said with charm¬ 
ing simplicity, “ Ataibi, being, not as Dr. 
MacCartby supposes,” &c. But, pry thee, 
where has Dr. MacCarthy written ataibi ? 

3. “ Leth ataebi signifies context— literally side 
that adheres .” According to the old-fashioned 
notion, the detached portion it was that 
adhered to the context; not vice versa. Such 
too was the opinion, fairly pertinent in the 
present discussion, of the Tripartite Homilists. 
Part II. is introduced by Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. 
Whereupon we read: Herent haec ubi dicit: 
Data est mihi, &o. (Eg., p. 36). That is, w. 
19, 20 adhere to v. 18. Part I., in like manner, 
opens with Isaiah ix. 2. Upon which the Irish 
Version(for, so“ careful” wasthescribeofEawl. 
B. 512, that he did not copy the Latin original) 
says: “ The place of adherence (leth atoib[th]e, 
i.e. the page where the verses quoted fit in : co¬ 
herent haec) is the narrative where the prophet 
said previously : Primo tempore, &o. [v. 1]. So 
that it is on the track of those words he said : 
Populus qui sedebat, &c. [v. 2] (Eg., p. 2).” 
The second verse, namely, is the natural 
sequence of the first; not, as this commentator 
would have it, the first of the second. Six or 
seven similar examples could be quoted from 
Lebar Brecc. But they are all, of course, stark 
nought in presence of the newly-found 
hysteron-proteron. 

4. Ataibi is “not a corruption of atoiblhe, 
but pres. ind. of atoibim.” But, methinks, even 
the bookish theorick ought to have saved the 
grammarian from such a conclusion. For had 
the writer intended ?e(A=subject of ataibi, 
he would have employed the article, and 
written alleth. On the other hand, as a rule, 
the noun, when followed by a dependent 
genitive ( O.O., p. 915), does not take the 
article. Moreover, articulo fere caret says 
Zeuss (ih,, p.483) of the verbal substantive. 
Leth atoib[th~]e, thorefore, is the only reading 
consonant with Bense and grammar. The 
phonetic form (infected t being silent) the 
Lebar Breco scribe—more “ careful and 
learned ” than the Bodleian—wrote accurately 
atoibe. 

5. “Lebar Breoc, 251a, line 68,” is quoted 
to prove that toibe is gen. sg. of toeb. “ L. B,, 
251a ” looks new. But readers of my paper on 
the Stowe Missal will recognise at once the 
B-text of the Irish Tract on the Mass, there 
given and translated, p. 259, sq. The declen¬ 
sional value of that copy I estimated thus: “ It 
has been sadly marred by corruptions of form 
and meaning in the transcription («6., p. 148).” 
No one has yet arisen to dispute this decision. 


In addition, the true form is preserved in the 
Stowe transcript. 

A—Text, p.251. B—Text, p. 264. 

In oxil in tuii deiss. isind achsaill toibe deias. 

6. The gen. Ruaein, I showed, was employed 
by the writer of the fourteenth-oentury in¬ 
scriptions on the Stowe reliquary. “ The in¬ 
scription in question,” I am informed in reply, 

“ reads very clearly : Orait do Gilla Ruadan, 
&c.” Not to bandy contradiction, let Dr. 
Todd decide. “ The remainder of this inscrip¬ 
tion is possibly [Gill]a ruaein, tire same as 
Gillaruadan, which occurs on the next or 
fourth inscription, on the left-hand side of the 
square (Tr. B. I. A., xxiii., p. 15).” Utri 
creditis, Quirites ? 

7. The taunt of having abandoned Mr. 
Warren has elioited the instructive fact that, 
towards proving Maelruain a bishop, “ the 
master ” has nothing to oommunioate to the 
disciple. His search for “ documentary evi¬ 
dence ” has not gone farther afield than Lebar 
Breco and O’Conor (Her. Hib. Script.). Why, 

I can help him to four more:—Annals of Foot 
Masters, Annals of Innisfallen, Martyrology of 
Donegal, and Aengusius Auctus, a MS. in the 
Franoisan Convent, Dublin. How far these 
are reliable, it will be time enough to discuss 
when anybody appeals to their authority. 

Meanwhile, I shall deal with the two put 
forward. Tho statement in Lebar Brecc occurs 
in one of numerous notes on the Calendar of 
Oengus—a work purporting to have been com¬ 
posed in the reign of King Aed, 793-817. The 
hagiographic standard of these Notanda can be 
tested by the following. John Cassian is made 
Bishop of Constantinople, and Pope Gregory 
the Great an Irishman. Bishop Mel, of 
Ardagh, conferred episcopal orders upon St. 
Brigit of Kildare. At May 13, a distich re¬ 
specting Tigernach is suggested as the true 
reading. The saint is identified as Tigernach 
of Bairche. The annotator, namely, was such 
“ a careful and learned person ” as to overlook 
the fact that this Tigernach died, abbot of 
Moville, county Down, in 1061—two centuries 
and a quarter after date ! Lebar Brecc, aooord- 
ingly, may pair off with the Four Masters, 
Book of Hymns, Bodleian Tripartite, and, if I 
may anticipate, the Annals of Ulster. 

8. The extract from the last-mentioned 
Annals runs thus: Maelruain Tamlactai, Aidain 
Rathain, Aidan hua Concumbu, episcopi et 
milites Christi, in pace dormierunt. (The 
Trinity College MS., H. 1 8, fol. 24b, is in 
agreement.) Coming from one who considers 
this excerpt conclusive historical evidenoe, “ The 
Bolls ” edition of the Tripartite must prove a 
notable addition to Irish hagiography. What, 
it is pertinent to inquire, are the claims of 
Maguire, the Ulster compiler, to be deemed a 
reliable ohronicler ? Ex pede Herculem. At 
the year 814, he writes: Direptio organorum 
Ecclesiae Clooncrene. Herefrom O'Conor and 
the tribe of copyists have oharmed the national 
vanity with the knowledge that organs were 
employed at an early period in the Irish Chureh. 
But the commonplace original, which is still in 
existence, knocks all the music out of the trans¬ 
action—Orgain Cluana Cremha, Plundering of 
Cloonoraff (near Elphin, county Roscommon). 
Things have come to a pretty pass, when a dis¬ 
putant, who is nothing if not critical, thinks 
the cause finished by handing in a quotation 
from a source like the foregoing. 

To come to the matter under discussion, 
the entry, there is evidence cumulative and 
conclusive, is oommentitious as it stands. In 
the first place, obits of religious in the Ulster 
and similar Collections were supplied from the 
respective monastio establishments. See, then, 
what a coincidence is here implied. That, 
forsooth, in one year, and in one only, one and 
the same verbal form of eulogy was employed 
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in three independent communities. Secondly, 
the gen., Aidain, which is the true lection, is 
meaningless in this place. The nom., Aidan, is 
required. Thirdly, the corresponding paragraph 
in the Four Masters (O’D., 1, 392), which is 
plainly derived from different sources, (a) inverts 
the sequence of the Aidans; (b) doea not call 
the monk of Rahen a bishop at all; and, what 
decides the question, (c) restricts the panegyrio 
to Aidan hua Concumbu : A. h. C., epscop ocus 
milidh tocchaidhe do Crist, d’ecc; A. h. C., 
bishop and soldier select of Christ, died. 

We can accordingly restore the reading, as 
follows: 

[Dormitatio] Maileruen Tamlactan; Aidain 
Raithin ; Aidain hui Concumbu, episcopi et 
militia Christi. 

But the “ casket of wisdom ” (so Maguire is 
styled with unconsaious irony by his Continu- 
ator) referred the “ epitheta ornantia ” to all 
three : adding “ in pace dorraierunt,” to eke out 
the sense. So “ careful and learned ” was he, 
however, that he failed to detect the necessity of 
changing the gen., Aidain, of one of his originals 
into the requisite nom., Aidan. 

The obit of Maelruain, supplied from his own 
foundation in Tallaght, is thus in accord with 
the other original authorities in not describing 
him as a bishop. He was, in fact, bona-fide 
students will be interested to learn, a presbyter- 
abbot, who had in his community a well-known 
bishop-monk for the performance of episcopal 
functions. B. MacCabtiiy. 

P.S.— Erratum. In the Academy, No. 802, 
p. 186, col. 1, 1. 12, for “countrymen” read 
“ countryman.” 


8PELLICAUS. 

Dondon: Dec. 19,1887. 

In the blyha Nikilya we find a list of games 
to which certain Samanas and Brahmans are 
said to be addicted. The phrase is put into the 
mouth of the Buddha ; and the list occurring 
in one of the very oldest fragments imbedded 
in the Buddhist Soriptures (in the Silas) dates 
back very probably to the time when Ootama 
was living. Of each word in this list we have the 
traditional interpretation preserved to us in the 
great commentary by Buddhaghosa, who wrote 
about a.d. 430. One of the games is called 
Santikam, and Buddhaghosa explains it: 

“ Little pieces [or men of the kind used in games] 
or bits of crockery are put all iu a heap together. 
Then these they remove or replace with the nail, 
and, it any object in the heap shakes, he [the 
player] is beaten.” 

See the Sumangala Viltlsinl, just edited for the 
Pali Text Society by myself and Prof. Car¬ 
penter, p. 8 o. 

Santika m may be rendered “Neighbour¬ 
hoods but the game is clearly what is now 
called Spellicans. As now played, each piece 
has a number on it, aud each player continues to 
withdraw (with a hook) one or other of the 
various pieces until in so doing he shakes the 
rest. Then the other player has his turn; and, 
when all the pieces are removed, the numbers 
on those taken by each player are added up, 
and the player with the highest number wins. 

Is anything known of the history of this 
game in Europe P The name for it is evidently 
old, and connected (not with tpielen, “ to play ”) 
but with our words spill (a bit of paper or 
wood) and splinter. That it should have existed 
500 B.C. in India need not surprise us. A study 
of the migration of games might be expected 
to yield results as interesting as that of the 
migration of stories. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


A1POTNTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, Dec. 97. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: " Astro- 
nomy, I.. the Sun,” by !*ir R. 8. Ball. 

Thursday. Dec. 19. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: "Astro¬ 
nomy. II., the Moon," by Sir R. S. Ball. 

Saturday. Dec 31. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: *'Astro¬ 
nomy, III., the Small Planets,” by Sir R. B. Ball. 


SCIENCE. 

Aboth di-Rabli Nathan: hujus libri recen- 
siones duos, etc., edidit Salomon Schechter. 
(David Nutt.) 

The editor of the Opera Posthuma of Spinoza 
gave on the title-page not the full name of 
the writer, but only the initials “ B. I. Sp.” 
He did this in deference to the express 
request of the philosopher, who desired 
that his writings should be estimated by 
their intrinsic value, and that his theory 
should stand or fall according to its own 
merits, and not according to the weight 
of the author’s name. In ancient Hebrew 
works this principle seems to have been 
applied more consistently, and many title- 
pages do not even contain the initials of the 
authors’ names. "Who compiled the Mechilta, 
Sefra, Sefri, or any of the Alidrashim ? A 
g'aace at the introductions of Friedman, 
Weiss, or Buber to their editions of the above 
MidraBhim, or at the respective articles in 
bibliographical works or encyclopaedias, suffices 
to convince us of the great difficulty which 
scholars experience in solving problems of 
this kind. Equally uncertain is the answer 
given by historians and archaeologists to the 
query, "Who gave the Mishnah its final touch ? 
Who compiled the Babylonian Talmud? Who 
the Jerusalem Talmud ? Yague traditions in 
subsequent ages have supplied names in some 
cases, but these rather contribute to the per¬ 
plexity than to the enlightenment of the 
student on these questions. The uncertainty 
as to the author’s name naturally implies the 
uncertainty as to the date and place of his 
existence. Hints and traces suggested by the 
contents of the book can only be employed 
as evidence of a negative character; and 
frequently even evidence of this kind can¬ 
not be obtained, on account of omissions, 
additions, and corruptions made by un¬ 
trustworthy copyists. According to a Tal- 
mudical saying — hakkol taluj bammavsal, 
“ all depends on fortune ”—some parts of the 
Talmudical literature received due attention 
from the earliest times, and were, therefore, 
preserved in a fairly correct and original 
condition, while other parts were altogether 
neglected and have come down to us in a 
sadly mutilated state. 

The work before us, Aboth di-Rabbi 
Nathan, is a fair example of the latter treat¬ 
ment. In the ordinary editions of the 
Babylonian Talmud it has its place in the 
ninth volume among the smaller treatises 
(Masechtoth Ketannoth) after Masecheth Hora- 
joth. Few Talmudists considered it necessary 
to expound Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan, although 
its near relative or parent, the Pirke Aboth, 
on account of its simplicity and excellence, 
has always enjoy* d great popularity, has been 
translated into various languages, and has 
been distinguished by numerous editions and 
equally numerous commentaries. But, after 
a long period of neglect and slight, the treatise 
has at last received its due reward and j ust 
compensation in the splendid edition prepared 


by Mr. Schechter. A desideratum of Ion; 
standing has now been supplied in a systematic 
and scholarly manner. The editoT, in tie 
learned introduction, written in fair and ie- 
telligible Hebrew, fully satisfies the reader’s 
curiosity about the literary history of the 
book. In the first place, it is, of course, 
interesting for ns to know the meaning of the 
title, Aboth di-Rdbbi Nathan. In opposition 
to the view of Frankel and others, who hold 
that the principal object of Mishnah Aboth 
(“ Sayings of the Fathers’’) is to record the 
chain of tradition, Mr. Schechter rightly 
assumes that the treatise purports to be, and 
in reality is, a collection of practical, moral 
maxims. Probably this is the meaning of the 
term aboth (lit. “ fathers,” bat frequently used 
in the Talmud in the sense of “ first,” “ chief,” 
or “principal”; here “principal rules”. 
Rabbi Nathan is held by Mr. Schechter to be 
identical with Rabbi Nathan, the Babylonian, 
an older contemporary of Rabbi Judah, the 
Prince. He is not, however, the author d 
the treatise before us, and we shall presently 
see what relation exists between Rabbi Natha 
and the book Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan. 

Various theories have been suggested by 
Zunz, Frankel, Hayuth, Qeiger, Graetz, and 
Weiss. These are discussed in the volume before 
us inafair and impartial manner. Mr. Schechter 
resolves the Misnah Aboth into four different 
elements, viz.: (1) Chap, i, 1-11, sayings of 
the couples ; i of two contemporary Rabbis, 
the heads of the Synhedrin. (2) Chap, i,, 
12-ii., sayings of Hillel and his descendant!, 
and of R. Jochanao ben Sakkai and his dis¬ 
ciples. . (3) iii-iv., miscellanea without any 
particular system or order. (4) Saying! 
based on the numbers 10, 7, 4, and 3. In an 
analogous manner Mr. Schechter divides Abeib 
di-Rabbi Nathan into four sections. The first 
two (i -xi. and xii-xviii.) form a kind of 
exposition—Midrash or Geraara—on the first 
two parts of Mishnah Aboth. The second 
section seems to be based on a Mishnah text 
different from the received one, and, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Schechter, in a more primitive 
form. The third and fourth sections (chips, 
xix.-xxx., and xxx. to end) are written in a 
style like that of the Mishnah or Tosefta, and 
differ from each other in the same way as the 
corresponding parts of Mishnah Aboth. 

In addition to the ordinary text, as printed 
in the editions of the Talmud, Mr. Schechter j 
book contains a second text which has never 
been published before. As the two texts are 
printed side by side, a comparison of their 
respective merits is easy. At first sight they 
would appear as two different works—as two 
sets of sayings and Midrashim without any 
relation to each other. But on closer ex¬ 
amination it is discovered that both have the 
same fundamental structure, and differ only is 
the form and the extent of the superstructures. 
There may have been in existence a Mish¬ 
nah Aboth contained in the Mishnah collec¬ 
tion of Rabbi Nathan, the Babylonian, which 
was older than that of Rabbi Judah, the 
Prince. This original Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan 
was then expounded, illustrated, and enlarged. 
According to Mr. Schechter, the second text, 
though far from being preserved in its original 
form, has fewer traces of transformation and 
growth than the first. 

Mr. Schechter has spared no trouble or 
expense to make his edition of the two texts as 
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:orreot and as complete as possible. All MSS. 
ind all works that contain any reference to 
Aboth. have been diligently searched, and in 
;he footnotes we are presented with the fruit 
>f that arduous labour. Additions, found in 
various MSS., and not embodied in the text 
or in the footnotes, have a separate place 
assigned to them at the end of the book, 
under the title “ Aiditamenta ” ( Rosafoth). 
The -various indexes of Biblical and Mishnic 
quotations and of proper names enhance the 
value of the present edition. Mr. Schechter 
has dedicated the work to Mr. Claude Mon¬ 
te fiore ; but he has earned the admiration and 
thanks of all students and friends of Hebrew 
literature by his patient, painstaking, and 
sound judgment, of which the present edition 
of Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan gives ample evi¬ 
dence. M. Feiedlandeb. 


PniLOLOQIOAL BOOKS. 

Prof. W. W. Skeat’s Principles of English Ety¬ 
mology ^Oxford: Clarendon Press) is a clear and 
interesting analysis of the “ native ” element in 
English. In some points it shows a distinct 
advance on the author’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language, The misleading theory 
of “ root-determinatives ” has disappeared, and 
the laws of vocalism have become far stricter, 
though a vowel-scheme like that given on 
p. 33 of Brugmann's Orundriss (a book which 
the author mentions, p. 293, but does not seem 
to have used) might with advantage have been 
inserted in chap, v., on the English long vowels. 
It is only incidentally (pp. 174 and 225) that 
we learn the correspondence of original d with 
Teutonio 0 ; yi-yywoitu and English “ know ” are 
equated without hesitation (p. 121), though 
Ags. end van can only come from gne, not from 
gnu. The statement of Vemer’s law, p. 148, 
might, perhaps, be improved: after an accented 
vowel an Aryan k t p becomes not hthf but 
g db. To say that Ags. hyd is the “ precise 
equivalent” of Latin cutis (p. 208) shows a 
seeming disregard of quantity. The “ vocalic ” 
nature of the liquids in certain combinations is 
frequently alluded to, but little appreciation is 
shown of the phonetic value of the discoveries 
of Brugmanu and De Saussure: Eng. “com” 
(p. 239) is equated with Lat. grdnum “ for 
* garnum .” Kuhn’s connexion of g dr in and 
K\tos (p. 285) is quite impossible. The view 
that l and r interchange at random in Euro¬ 
pean languages (p. 278) has long been super¬ 
seded: the author’s one instance, “smoulder” 
(p. 376), is rather a case of dissimilation. 
"Whitney, writing in 1868, is unhesitatingly 
quoted (p. 281) as authority for the opinion 
that our ancestors “ talked in roots”—an idea 
which few would now maintain. The analysis 
of the suffix isto (p. 265) would be better 
omitted. The word “jetsam” (p. 478) the 
author now derives from Lat. jactationem. 
Vowel-length is throughout marked by the 
acute accent, which causes inconvenience when 
Vemer’s law has to be discussed (p. 148). The 
first element of the Ags. diphthongs ea and eo 
is here accented (as being long). Is this an 
oversight ? Especially interesting is the account 
of Middle English, chap, iv., and of Grimm’s 
law, chaps, vii.—ix. (with copious examples in 
an appendix). The author justly ridicules the 
idea that r can be said to be “ pronounced ” in 
such a word as bam (an idea, however, which 
the Saturday Review still expresses at frequent 
intervals by its objection to the rhyme “ dawn ” 
and “ morn ”); but his own pronunciation is 
sometimes curious. He makes “hoarse”— 
“horse” in sound (p. 55), and seems to think 
the h may be dropped in "human” and 
“humid,” as well as in “humour” (p. 359). 


The dropping of the h in “ what,” &c. (p. 338) 
is really universal except in dialects. All Eng¬ 
lish poets but Mr. Swinburne lengthen the t m 
the substantive w hid (p. 403), in order to extend 
the field of possible rhymes beyond “ pinned,” 
“sinned,” “thinned,” “skinned,” “tinned,” 
the two last of which are somewhat unpoetical. 
The / in the archaic word “ hereof ” (p. 373) is 
seldom pronounced as v. Is “geyser” ever 
pronounced geezer (p. 475) ? The chapter on 
accent (xxv.) is very good. But perhaps the 
most practically valuable part of the book is 
the protest against our modern (un-phonetio) 
mode of spelling ; and especially against the 
extraordinary view, derived, it seems, from 
Archbishop Trench, that it is the etymologist, 
of all people in the world, who objects to 
spelling reform. If printing had been invented 
2000 years ago, we should know very little 
about etymology. What we want to blow is 
how people actually do pronounce their words, 
not how the printers think proper to spell them 
for us. The book is, on tne whole, the best 
guide to English etymology that has yet ap¬ 
peared. 

The Poems of Laurence Minot. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Joseph Hall. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) All that is known 
of Laurence Minot is that he is the author of 
a few short poems written in Northern English 
about 1330-1352, relating to various events of 
the wars of Edward III. Minot’s verses have 
little poetical merit, and they do not add much 
to our knowledge of historical facts; but they 
have a certain degree of importance from a 
philological point of view, and are interesting 
as illustrations of the English patriotic feeling 
of the period. The poems have been edited 
several times already, but Mr. Hall’s edition 
far exceeds all its predecessors in value. The 
introduction especially is a marvel of minute 
and painstaking re earch. Mr. Hall’s careful 
examination of the documents relating to the 
Myniots of Vorkshire and Norfolk has failed 
to discover any mention of Laurence Minot; 
but some of the results obtained tend to justify 
the assumption that he belonged to that family. 
The historical allusions in the poems are so 
exhaustively elucidated that this edition will 
really be indispensable to students of the 
history of England under Edward III. Not 
the least valuable part of the book is the appen¬ 
dix, containing the version of Merlin’s 
prophecies found in the same MS. with the 
poems of Minot, and three other pieces of verse 
(in English, French, and Latin) treating of the 
same events as are celebrated by Minot. The 
Latin poem on the battle of Nevil’s Cross 
will be new to most readers, though the editor 
states that it has been previously printed in 
Hutchinson’s History of Durham. It was well 
worth reprinting. In its rugged vigour it bears 
a good deal of resemblance to the well-known 
accountof the same battle in the so-called Laner- 
cost Chronicle. Both Minot’s text and that of 
the poems in the appendix are given from a fresh 
collation of the original MSS. The glossary is 
very good; but we do not always like the 
manner in which the etymology of Romanic 
words is indicated, and we observe one or two 
slight inaccuracies. We know no ground for 
the statement that ascri, meaning the cry of a 
scout on descrying an enemy, is a different 
word from ascri, “ the shout of onset.” The 
“auxiliary” mun in Northern Middle-Euglish 
means “ shall,” not “ must” as in the modem 
dialects of Yorkshire. Instead of forcinuculum 
in the Latin -poem Mr. Hall ought to have 
printed forciunculum, or at any rate to have 
suggested this correction in his notes. The word 
is a diminutive of the Low-Latin forcia (fortia), 
a fort. The use of the neuter instead of the 
feminine form is nowise remarkable in the 
fourteenth century. The text of Minot rests 
only on a single MS., not of contemporary 


date, and the same is the case with regard to 
must of the pieces in the appendix, so that 
conjectural emendation is frequently necessary. 
Mr. Hall’s suggestions are for the most pari 
highly probable. We cannot, however, accept 
the proposed change of tyde into “cyde”in 
App. ii. 51. The passage seems to need 
correction; but how could Air. Hall come to 
think that “ cyde ” is a possible fifteenth- 
century spelling of “kith ” (O.B. cy S5u)? 
We have notioed a few more small points which 
are open to question ; but, on the whole, the 
book is one of unusual excellence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Jaunpur: Nov. 18,18S7. 

During a recent visit to Dehra Dim district, 
where I made complete estampages in duplicate 
of the Asoka inscription at Kalsi (not Kbalsi), 
I was so fortunate as to obtain a new historical 
epigraph of the Gupta period, at the small 
village of Ma«Ma on the upper JamnA. The 
inscription is in excellent preservation, and is 
out in clear Gupta characters in fourteen lines. 
It gives the following genealogy of a dynasty, 
possibly the Sdryavamsa of Nepal—SenavarmA, 

a A 

AryavarmA, HarivarmA, PradtpavarmA, Isvara- 
varmA, Vriddhivarma, Simhavarma, Yajna- 
varmA, and DivAkaravarmA, who founded a 
temple, and was apparently a feudatory of Srt 
Chandragupta. If this was Chandragupta II., 
who ruled about A.D. 382-410, the inscription 
must be ascribed approximately to about 
a.d. 400. 

I may add that the boulder bearing the 
Kalsi inscription is called Chitra sit a, “ the 
engraved stone,” not Chhatra >ila, “ the canopy 
stone,” as General Cunningham states. The 
natives pronounce it clearly and explain it 
correctly. 

The inscription found by Dr. Fiihrer in 
March last, on the face of the rock over the 
small cave at PrabhAsa, near the ancient Kau- 
sAmbi, is in seven lines, and in a character two 
or three oenturies later than that of the Asoka 
inscriptions. It reads thus : 

i ll RAno GopAlaputasa 

2) Bapasatimit&sa 

3) mAtulena Gopftlini 

4) "Vaipidariputena 

5) AsadAasenena lenam 

6) karitam pilrakadnsa- 
(7) masavachhare Kdrttikikavada 1 sukkvAre. 

“ Bapasatimitra, the son of king GopAla,” is 
a king hitherto unknown to us. 

On the west wall of the cave inside was found 
an inscription in three lines, covering a space 
32 by 11 inches, and in the same character, 
reading— 

(l) Adhichhatraya raja-Sanakayanaputrasya 
cha GopAlasya 

(2) putrasya raja-BhavAntputrasya BhAgava- 
tasya putrena 

(3) Yaipidariputrena Asad/iasenena karitam. 

Here we have a longer genealogy—BhAgavata, 
the son of raja BhAvani, the son of GopAla, the 
son of the warrior raja Sanakayana. 

On the stone couch inside, in four short lines 
in Gupta characters, was found the following: 
(1) Om SrinAmaA 

(2) Sri-PriyagamdhadhAra datta LAvAnakaA 
(31 pAttidbAra akhanditaA 

(4) Asanami dam dattam. 

On the same stone bed are also the following, 
in Gupta characters: 

No. 4.—Sri - Nabhamye«vara[na] divirena 

kritiA. 

No. 5.—Urjaguptasya deyadharmmo yam 
mAtapitaram udisya. 
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No. 6.—SdkyabhikshoA bhadamta-Samgha- 
guptasya. 

No. 7.—Nandadattfi Pundarikaloli, perhaps 
the names of two bhikshunis or nuns. 

The next five are in characters ranging from 
the fifth to the eighth century a.d. : 

No. 8.—Vijayasenasya, “Of Vijayasena- 

No. 9.—Sri-Krishn&goparupasya. 

No. 10.—Upasaka Dharmmatratasya, the 

lay-disciple Dharmatrata.” 

No. 11.—Luo Jako, “ Jaka the dancer. 1 ’ 

No. 12.—Aom kittiA svarati Lamke dariyft 
bbumyah, “The fame of this cave 
resounds in Lanka.'' 

In Gupta characters, on the west side of the 
inner cell, is the name “ L&vavlraklrtti and, 
lastly, on the west side of the cave, and also in 
Gupta characters, is cut— 

No. 14.—DevaddsabhattaA L&v&nakaA. 

It will be seen that these are mostly the names 
of persons—pilgrims who have visited, or 
asoetics who from time to time had resided in, 
the cave; but the first three are of some im¬ 
portance, and may yet be linked on to other 
nistorical data. Jas. Burgess. 


the ch£di era. 

Guttlngen: Deo. IS, 1837. 

Since writing my letter of November 28, 
published in the Academy of December 10, 1 
have calculated the necessary new and full 
moons for the ten dates mentioned, also by the 
Tablet for calculating the Phaset of the Moon, 
published by P. Lehmann at Berlin in 1882, 
and I have found the results given by me con¬ 
firmed in nine dates out of the ten. With 
regard to No. 5, the Bbera Ghat inscription of 
Alhanadevi, however, I find that I have not 
sufficiently taken into account the longitude 
and latitude of the place where the record is 
found. But this one exoeption rather proves 
the general result arrived at to be correct. For, 
taking 907 to be the number of years elapsed 
(as in the case of the inscriptions 8, 9, and 10), 
Marga su. di. 11 comes out to be November 25, 
1156, which was a Sunday, as required. And 
this result, again, is confirmed by the circum¬ 
stance that there was a new moon (and a solar 
eclipse) about two hours before sunrise of 
November 15, i.e , on November 14, 1156 
(November 14 + 11 = November 25). 

F. KlELHORN. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 

London: Deo. SO, 1837. 

On the subject of the origin of the Aryans I 
should like to point out a fact which seems to 
be generally overlooked, that is the hybrid 
character of their languages as shown by the 
oldest specimens. These characteristics are, 
among others, (1) the inconsistencies found in 
the syntax—noticed already by Prof. Sayoe; 
(2) the promiscuous use of postpositions and 
prepositions; (3) the numerous words or so- 
called roots to express the same ideas or objects; 
and (4) the use of three genders. The incon¬ 
sistencies of syntax are always due to foreign 
influence, or to the result of the fusion of two 
languages into one. Pure languages, like the 
Semitio or Turkish, make exclusive use of either 
postpositions or prepositions, but do not mix 
both in their grammar. When a language has 
many words to express the same notion, it may 
be safely concluded that we have the result of 
two or more languages fused into one, as, e.g., 
in English “to end” and “ to finish,” “house” 
and “ mansion,” the differentiation of mean¬ 
ings being a late development. Lastly, the 
genders attributed to words appear to be the 
result of a classification into two groups, either 
animate and inanimate, as in Turkish, or male 


and female, as in the Semitic tongues. The 
origin of the third gender (neuter) must be the 
amalgamation of two languages having differ¬ 
ent classifications. If we suppose these two 
languages to become united, the animate 
gender of one will be split into two, some 
words passing into the masculine class, others 
into the feminine, while those which could not 
find a place among either of these classes were 
thrown into a new one—the neuter. 

Now the study of Akkadian might put us on 
the track of one of the languages which con¬ 
tributed to form the primitive Aryan. Akka¬ 
dian, as it is known to us, has been strongly 
influenced by the Semites, but not to such a 
degree as to destroy its value for comparative 
purposes. Among the pronouns we have gu 
= I, zu = thou (comp, h", <rv); among the 
numerals I will only mention ash — one. Every 
time an Akkadian paper is read before a learned 
society the Sanscritists are struck by the 
number of common words which exist in 
Akkadian and Sanscrit. The conclusion is 
that a language closely related to Akkadian 
must have been one of the elements which 
served to form the primitive Aryan. What was 
the other ? I should not like to say just yet, 
though a careful examination of the languages 
of Central Asia may give the answer. 

G. Bertin. 


A BILINGUAL LIST OF ASSYRIAN GODS. 

London : Deo. 17, 1887. 

In the Proceedingt of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for June of the present year 
(p. 377) is a note by Dr. C. Bezold upon the 
tablet K. 2100—a text the nature of which was 
entirely overlooked by Mr. G. Smith; and 
which—recognised by me some time ago as a 
bilingual list—revealed, on being cleaned by 
Mr. Beady, a most important list of gods in 
different languages. Of this text Dr. Bezold 
quotes, in the original character, part of the 
last section; and, referring to the word mala¬ 
hum, which occurs there, says: 

“If ma-la-hu-um is to be connected with nba, 
the Sumerian origin of the word should be aban¬ 
doned, and the Babyloao-Asayrians must have 
borrowed their word for ‘ sailor ’ from Phoenicia, 
as the Arabs, according to Paul de Lagarde, bor¬ 
rowed their folk from Greece (bpixuio*)?' 

In order to test the explanation suggested, I 
give herewith, transcribed into Boinan char¬ 
acters, the whole paragraph in full: 

Qa — ad — mu i — [lu] 

di — gi — ru — u do. Ai—H—bu—u [: do.] 
e — ne: do. Su (ki) nab: do. Nim (ki) 
ma — la — Au — um do. Mar (hi) 

ki — u — ru — um do. Lu — lu — bu (ki) 
ma — ash — Au do. Kash — sbu — u 
du—nr—du—u:il—turn ka — nu — tu: 11—turn 
il — turn: ish — ta—ru ash—ta—ru: do. Mar 
ki — ri — ir do. Nim (ki) 

usan do. Nim (ki) 

ni gln dingir—ri—e—ne nap—Aar _ iliiai 

Bu — ru sha — mu — u 

To get at the meaning of the words quoted 
in this section, malahum included, we have 
only to look at the seventh and following lines 
(the first line, being defective, does not give 
the needful indications). We there see the 
words durdii and kanuiu explained by Utum, 
meaning “goddess.” Iltum, in its turn, is 
explained by ithtaru, and ashtaru is given as 
the equivalent word in the land of Mar or 
Phoenicia. The two following lines give the 
word for goddess in the land of Nim or Elam 
—namely, kirir, and usan (the latter being 
represented by an ideograph accompanied by a 
gloss giving the pronunciation). The last line 
of the paragraph reads nigin dingirene — naphar 
i/iini, “the whole of the gods,” in Akkadian 
and Assyrian respectively; and is followed by 


the first line of the next section, which gi;. 
buru as = sham A “heaven.” 

As the text itself is a list of goda, and sj 
with a statement that it is, in fact, a Kk i 
“ all the gods,” it is quite clear that the ttn 
ing character in the first line of the sectiac j 
to be restored as above, and the seoonl aa 
may therefore be filled in with the two vei- 
indicating a division (represented by a colas r 
the transcription), followed by the two apr® 
wedges signifying “ ditto.” We have the-- 
fore the following words for “ God " (ut : 
the various languages named: 

Qadmu (he who is before), poeaibly Assvma 

Dig ini (for dingiru, an AAsyrianised fora 
dingir), Akkadian. 

Hilibu, probably Akkadian. 

Ene (lord), in the language of Su. 

Nab, Elamite. 

Malahum, Phoenician. 

Kiurum, Lulubite. 

Mathhu, Kassite. 

The word malahum, therefore, is not u. 
well-known malah “ boatman”; but the sack 
Phoenician word for “ god,” with the Amt--: 
nominative case-ending u, and the so-ai. 
mimmation. The etymology is uncertain. L. 
possibly the same word as (OSbo '■), vu 

a guttural pronunciation of the ~T. 

Of these words I have already published. 
list in my article, “ Observations upas ± 
Languages of the Ancient Inhabitants of Me 
potamia,” in the Journal of the Boyal tik- 
Society, vol. xvi., part ii. 

In the same number of the Proceedings - 
233-240) is an article by Prof. E. and It. 
Y. Berillout, entitled “ Un Nouveau Sm 
Boyal Perse.” This new royal Persian nin- 
occurs, in the printed text (p. 238) as 
thal-mar-shu; and the alternative tranacriptix.- 
Sal rag martu, Pag sal marsu, Sal sals wra, 
and Pag rag marsu are given. All these fore 
however, are so strange that the questo: 
naturally arises, Are the characters correct 
reproduced ? Now, I have not seen the origin*, 
but it seemed to me, on thinking the mate 
over, that what the saribe had really writra 
was probably Ah-sAi-mar-sAu(=rdhsAiuurs.u 
one of the Babylonian forms of the well-faun 
name Xerxes, “ king of the city of Parse sii 
the city of Mad&a ” (as the tablet has it) ! 
give this suggestion with reserve ; but, takiK 
all the circumstances into consideration, it sects 
very probably the right one. 

Theo. G. Pinches. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The International Geological Congress w£ 
hold its fourth session in Condon, commencin' 
on September 17 and ending on September — 
1888. The organising committee has nominated 
the following officers—namely, honorary pre¬ 
sident, Prof. T. H. Huxley; president, Proi 
J. Prestwich; vice-presidents, the president a 
the Geological Society, the Director-Genera] of 
the Geological Survey, and Prof. T. McK. 
Hughes; treasurer, F. W. Budler ; and general- 
secretaries, J. W. Hulke and W. Topley. 

Scientific News, which has hitherto been pub¬ 
lished monthly, will appear weekly from the 
first week in January. At the same time seven! 
novel features will be introduced. 

Ethnologists will be glad to have their 
attention directed to a comprehensive work on 
tattooing by Herr Wilhelm Joest, recentlr 
issued by Messrs. Asher, of Berlin and London, 
The German text, which covers the whole field 
of tattooing, with the associated practical of 
painting, scarifying, mutilating, &&, is enriched 
with separate contributions by Herren Pin*’ 
and Jubary, well-known workers in this field. 
■Special attention is paid to the origin of these 
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raotices, many weighty arguments being ad- 
anced to show that they were, at all events in 
ie first instance, in no way connected with 
sligious ideas, or even with totemism or other 
lass and tribal distinctions, bat grew out of 
be love of finery common to all savage races 
ven in the very lowest state of their evolution, 
‘he work forms a large quarto volume beauti- 
ixlly printed, and illustrated with twelve 
oloured plates and thirty zinc etchings from 
>riginal designs by Finsch, Jubary and other 
•bservera. The Japanese figures are especially 
ilaborate, and serve clearly to show, how, in 
ome instances, the practice of tattooing was 
tontiaued and elaborated among cultured 
peoples as a substitute for clothing. 

The Proc-edings of the Linnean Society of 
Sew South Wales, vol. ii., part 2, June, 1887 
Triibner), contains “ Memoirs on New Aus¬ 
tralian Fishes,” by Messrs. Ramsey and 
L. D. Ogilby; “Australian Birds’ Nests and 
Eggs,” by A. J. North; "Description of 
Ninety-five new Species of Beetles or various 
families from ths Cairns District, Northern 
Queensland,” by Mr. MacBeay; “A new 
Tribolite from Reefton, New Zealand,” by 
Prof. Hutton; “Australian Earthworms,” 
t>y J. J. Fletcher; several articles on 
“Bacteriae,” by Dr. Oscar Katz; “ Aus¬ 
tralian Land Planarians,” by Messrs. Fletcher 
and Hamilton ; “ Australian Polyzoa,” by 
T. Whitelegge; with several memoirs on 
“ Australian Plants,” by Baron von Mueller, 
E. Haviland, E. P. Ramsay, and Alex. G. 
Hamilton. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Enolisu Gosths Society— iliNCHESTBa Bbanch. 

(Saturday, October 33.) 

Da. Wabd, president, in the chair.—After some 
music contributed by friends. Dr. Ward de¬ 
livered his presidential address. He sketched 
briefly the work of the brancn during the past 
session (eight meetings), referring particularly to 
Prof. Dowden’s admirable lecture on “ The 
Friendship of Goethe and Schiller,” and alluded 
to the contents of the first volume of the E. G. S. 
Transactions and of the Oocths Jahrbu for 1887. 
He then went on to notice more particularly the 
great event of the year to Goethe students— 
viz., the bringing to light of a copy of what seems 
undoubtedly to be the TJrfaust made by Fraulein 
von Gochhausen, and found among her papers by 
Prof. Erich Schmidt. He pointed out how entirely 
this new find—so unexpected, so unhoped for— 
would seem to confirm the views arrived at through 
purely critical methods by the late Prof. Scherer. 
Alter a brief account of Scherer’s work as a 
literary historian, Dr. Ward concluded with an 
eloquent tribute to the memory of that great 
scholar, in whose death, on August 6, learning 
and letters at large has suffered an irreparable 
loss.—A brief interval followed, during which 
members of the Manchester Liedertafel sang 
with muoh effect “ Wanderers Nachtlitd.” After 
this, Mr. G. Schelling read a paper on “ Freiherr 
von Locr, Director of the Weimar Theatre,” who, 
together with Scherer, was most prominent in 
founding the Weimarer Goethe Gesellschaft. He 
died on April 28; and thus within the space of one 
year the society found itself deprived of its two 
vice-presidents. 

{ Wednesday, November 38.) 

The Bev. F. F. Cornish read a paper on 
“The Erdgeist in the ‘Faust’ Fragment” 
The “Faust” Fragment of 1790 is still em¬ 
bedded in the completed work, the main addi¬ 
tions to the earlier scenes being the prologues, 
Faust’s attempted suicide, Easter walk, and bar¬ 
gain with Mephistopheles. In it the Erdgeist takes 
a position like the ghost in “ Hamlet.” Faust is 
not the deeply-disillusioned man of the later 
additions, but a shy student, knowing neither the 
world of nature nor man. He is a teacher, but 
is weary of words. He is a scholar, bnt loathes 
the dry-as-dust toil. He might have taken to 
literary production, but the old legend is followed, 


and he takes to magic. With its aid he tries the 
world of gods—god-like men—but this Jacob's 
Ladder world is an “ Idol of the Theatre ” (“ Ein 
Schauspiel nor ”). He tries to approach Nature as 
a superior being. Magic brings him the appariticn 
of the Erdgeist, with its rerelation. The earth of 
the Lisbon earthquake is no kindly mother; man 
is no peer of her subtle pervading forces. He 
cannot even conceive them. All his ideas are 
anthropomorphic, and so his nature must be human 
nature, and his spirit one like himself. Faust’s 
advances thus repulsed by Nature, and the bure 
idea of approaching her as “ servant and inter¬ 
preter” being precluded by magic, he resolvis to 
be a colossal man, and finds himself associated 
with Mephistopheles—a humorist, purveyor of 
pleasures, and lord of witches. This gift, like the 
ring of Gyges, sweeps away at a stroke most of the 
obstacles to the gratification of his wishes; and, 
with some natural misgivings, he starts with 
Mephistopheles “ to see the little world and then 
the great.' ’ Bo far the scenes date at latest from 
1774; and in 1789 Goethe probably added in Italy 
the scene Wald und Ho hie, which seems a poetical 
working up of an earlier prose scene, of which we 
have remains in the scene Triiber Tag, added in 
1808. The Erdgeist Goethe seems to feel, though 
it cannot be got rid of, must be made something 
more or something less. In this scene he has tried 
the former course; and Faust thanks the Erhabner 
Geist for giving him his enjoyment of nature—a 
concession of which the Erdgeist’s apparition and 
revelation contain no trace, any more than of the 
assignment of Mephistopheles as companion, of 
which Faust in the same breath complains. But 
Goethe found as he went on that the Erdgeist, 
with all its red fire, brought neither ‘ 1 airs from 
heaven nor blasts from hell ” ; and, finally, he 
dwarfed it by the addition of the Prologue in 
Heaven and the Wager, and changed it from a 
maker of a revelation into a horrible apparition 
which frightens Faust into attempting suicide. 
The inconsistent language used about it testifies to 
this change. 

New Shaksfsbk Society.— (Friday, December 0.) 
Da. F. J. Fubxivaxl in the chair.—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on “Some of the Waiting- 
Women of Shakspere.” Premising that these 
women were to be divided into two classes: the 
young gentlewomen who went into great ladies’ 
households for training and education; and the 
domestic servants, of a rougher and coarser type 
than those of the present day. Miss Latham said 
that certain of Shakspere’s shorter characters were 
best studied when grouped with others of a like 
nature, which illustrated them; and the waiting- 
women were to be studied in connexion with their 
mistresses, who influenced them for good or evil 
in every case. She then spoke of Lucetta as ner¬ 
vous and cowardly, and made still more so by a 
harsh, capricious mistress, who was evidently 
the social inferior of the other gentlewomen; 
of Nerissa as independent and downright, 
but shrewd and affectionate, influenced for 
good by Portia, and in love with Gratiano, as 
shown by the personal interest she takes in 
Bassenio’s arrival. Maria was characterised as a 
bright, clever girl, neglected, and left to run wild 
with Sir Toby and his associates by a weak, 
ood-natured mistress, and, in consequence, 
eteriorating and hardening. Ursula was the 
quiet companion of silent Hero; silly and im- 
rudent Margaret went her own way to her own 
umiliation, refusing to heed her gentle mistress. 
Miss Latham concluded by sketching the charac¬ 
ters of two domestic servants—Mrs. Quickly, in 
the “Merry Wives,” and the nurse in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” showing how the latter was influenced 
towards crime by the corrupt society round her, 
and by the character of the lady whom she served. 


FINE ART. 

GBBAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced price* (Ba^rarinra, Chroma* 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase ploturea 
■hould pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrlsmss presents.— 
Oso. RKKS, 115, Strand, near Waterloj-bridge. 


ART BOOKS. 

Colour. By Prof. A. H. Church. New Edition. 
(CeU8ell.) This is one of those new editions 


which may almost claim to be considered as a 
new book. The appreciation which Prof. 
Church’s manual met with when published in 
1871 was shown by the prompt exhaustion of 
the edition, and it is at first sight somewhat 
difficult to understand why we have had to 
wait so long for another. It occupies ground 
which is otherwise almost clear; and we may 
safely say that there is no book of the kind 
which contains so much about colour in so 
small a compass, or arranges what is known on 
this difficult subject so usefully for students. 
It is a difficult subject, and the continued 
experiments of devoted men of science have 
been only partially successful in establishing 
the fundamental laws of it. They are now 
agreed that colour has no objective existence, 
that the term primary is most properly applied 
to red, green, and violator blue. They have given 
up altogether the old primary yellow, and have 
demonstrated that a mixture of blue and yellow 
light does not produce the sensation of green. 
They have (or at least Prof. Churoh has) shown 
the absurdity of the term “ tertiary ” as applied 
to colour, and have invented ingenious con¬ 
trivances to measure the luminosity of different 
tints and to determine the exaot complements 
of even the most “ broken ” hues. Thousands of 
experiments have been made, thousands of 
facts recorded, but we still seem to be almost 
as far off as ever from the reduction to science 
of the puzzling phenomena of colour. Fortu¬ 
nately, we do not know how much we lose by 
our ignorance; and it is very easy to argue 
that we loBe very little. The subject is princi¬ 
pally of importance to artists; and what 
amount of science will ever make a good 
oolourist, what amount of ignorance can pre¬ 
vent a really good colourist from showing his 
genius.? Titian lived before Young, or Clerk- 
Maxwell, or Helmholtz; and the three together 
would never make a Turner. It is true that 
colours have also a practical importance, and 
that many lives may be lost by the signalmen 
and engine-drivers on railways, aud officers 
and look-out men at sea, who cannot dis 
tinguish danger from safety signals, red lamps 
from green; but this danger is reduced to a 
minimum by the examination of snoh men 
before employment, and science has discovered 
a plan by which even the colour-blind can 
distinguish red from green. But because we 
may be able to minimise to our minds the 
importance of a perfect scienoe of colour, that 
is no reason why we should not be interested to 
learn all we can about it, nor that what we may 
learn may not be of great use to us. With 
regard to “ interest,” it may be that our curi¬ 
osity is all the more excited by the difficulty 
of the quest; and the knowledge we may 
attain to, as Mr. Church says, “ if insufficient 
to form a good colourist, must at least prove 
useful in explaining the causes of failure, and 
in suggesting the conditions of success.” These 
are admirable words ; but there is really no 
stimulus needed by any one interested either in 
scienoe or art to follow with eagerness the lost 
track into this fascinating region of researoh. 
Necessarily, a great part of Mr. Chnroh’s book 
is occupied about the laws of light, of reflection 
and refraction, abont the spectrum and the 
phenomena of fluorescence, phosphorescence, 
aud the like; but he finds room to say a good 
deal about colour as applied to art, and the 
praotical value of the treatise is at least as 
great as its scientific interest. Such a book 
oould only have been written by one who, 
like its author, can claim authority as an expert 
not only in scienoe but also in art. 

The Anatomy of Pattern. By Lewis F. Day. 
(Batsford.) The series of which this book is 
the first instalment is likely to supply, a very 
palpable want. The tendency of the art 
fashion, if not of the art teaching, of the present 
day is to dispense with all rules, to let the 
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natural spirit of fancy and taste which every two of them—and of the verses too—are not extraordinarily stiff; and he seems to deE 
one supposes him or herself endowed with to quite according to English taste. We will in unnecessary ugliness. He draws, inshoil 
have full play unencumbered with law or rule, content ourselves with commending the tech- if he were designing a painted window n 

.... . , n ._ ... . rr i _•_1 lr TJ_ .. --11- t _ j _ .. . 1 a 


This may be all very well so long as the effort nioal skill of M. Brunet-Debaines’s interprets- than for a wood engraving. It would hn 

... _ __ , .1 _in u n_ i_v,i„ j ii.„ xt i— i x t i . 


of the designer does not go beyond the setting 
of a spray in the corner of an antimacassar ; 
but when it comes to the decoration of a certain 
given space, or the construction of a pattern 


(or repeated ornament), the amateur genius Portrait ”: 
finds that a certain amount of organisation is <> Qael age 


tion of Constable, and the faithfulness of M. be unjust not to say that he has here rise 
Raj on’s rendering of the Ueissonier. Some of his subject, and given us in the two Uni 
our readers may be interested in having before on the frontispiece and title-page a repress 
them M. Paul Bourget's stanzas “Bur un tion of the changed existence—with all tl 


necessary, and that, however terrible the fact, 
it is nevertheless true that there are rigid 
geometrical limits which the greatest imagina¬ 
tion cannot disregard. Alas, that even genius 
must dance in fetters, but so it must; and the 
sooner it gets used to them, so that they become 
a second nature, and neither the genius him¬ 
self nor his admirers are conscious of their 
restraint, the better for him and them. There 
are few men who know the science of their 
profession better or can teach it as well as Hr. 
Lewis Day, few also who are more gifted as 
practical decorators; and in anatomising pattern 
in the way he has done in this manual, a way 
beautiful as well as useful, he has performed a 
service not only to the students of his profes¬ 
sion but also to the public, if they will only 
incur the slight expenditure of time and money 
necessary to purchase and read his book. 


“ Quel age ! Devices, et devinez quelle acne 1 
A-t-elle aime ? Cherchez & lire dans ses yeux 
Oil reside un esprit deux fois mysterieux: 

Oet esprit de la femme et de la grande dame. 

“ O mensonge des yeux! II en eat dont la flamme 
Brule sur les debris d’un cceur si froid, si vieux ! 
Et d’autres dont l’azur languissant et pieux 
Est un rideau tendu sur une toile infame! 


tion of the changed existence—with all tU 
symbolises—such as Fouque himself vd 
have approved. The design on the coved 
sometimes happens, is much more hid 
reproduced than the corresponding picta* 
the text, of Undine disappearing beneath! 
waters of the Danube. 1 


' Mais les yeux le voila eont fins autant que tiers. 
On se plait a reiver dans leura abimes cl airs 
Quelque noble roman oh rien ne fut sooillure. 

1 Roman qui pour toujours demeurera cache! . . 


Messes. Sampson Low have publisha 
new edition of Hans Andersen’s Fairy ] 
and Stories, freshly translated from the Da 
by Carl Siewers, with more than 200 ill ml 
tions specially drawn by “eminent" Sen 
navian artists. The translation seems i 
though we do not know that a new one' 


Touts femme est coquette, et memo le plus pure wanted. About the “ eminent" ScandinaJ 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Song of the River. By Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan.) This is one of those 
handsome volumes of pictures by which 
American artists show their admiration for 
English poets. “ The Song of the River,” we 


Sait taire sa vertu comme un joli pdch6.” artists the less that is said the better. Will 

VExtreme Orient. Par Paul Bonnetain. exceptions, their work throughout iij 
(Paris : Quantin.) This is another volume of a outrage alike on good drawing and on gqj 

series called “ Le Monde Pittoresque et Monn- taste._ ■ 

mental,” of which the first was devoted to -- 

Great Britain, and the second to the environs ROYAL SnnrFTV of nnrnJ 

of Paris. Like the book just noticed, it shows UUYAL OF BRIThS 

how lavishly French publishers get up popular a -toin. 

books for the Nouvel An. It consists of the rooms of the Royal Society of Britii 
about 600 pages, large quarto, finely printed Artists, a more extensive assemblage of pictoni 
on thick paper, with a picture on almost every than was seen last season is now visible. Hi 
other i age. Most of the illustrations are of ®bi an d the new school would appear to be k 


TEE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BBIT1SS] 
ARTISTS. 


old and the new school would appear to be« 

__/!• i it 1 ,i , 


scenery, reproduced by some process from conflict there; and the arrangement of the shot 


photographs; but many are from original 
drawings. By “l’extrume Orient” is, of course, 


need hardly say, is the song which the beck to be understood mainly theFrenoh possessions 


sings to Tom at the end of the first chapter of. and protectorates in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 


The Water Babies, and which is entitled in King- both China and Japan occupying a subordinate 

. . — - - __ . ___ _ . .. ° 1 Tl _ l . • .. 1 _X? j .IT 1 


may be less pleasantly symmetrical, sod ih 
effect less harmonious than on the last occam 
We are ourselves, we are free to confess, chief) 
interested in the work of the newer men, fro■ 
Mr. Whistler down to the last of bis mpils- 


present a generally engaging model, ani 
though Mr. Arthur Hill’s “ 81ave Girl" is » 
thoroughly studied and finely coloured nudity. 
Mr. Whistler’s works here exhibited are chiefly 


sley’s Collected Works “The Tide River.” Un- place, Burma being barely mentioned, and Java though a dramatic piece like Mr. Gowns h 
doubtedly, it lends itself exceptionally well to altogether ignored. The author writes through- m “° * a y without merit, though Mr. » 
the mode of illustration here adopted, by which out in a strain of patriotism that occasionally contributions are painted with daintiness anl 
each couplet (and sometimes each single line) leads him to be unjust, as, e g., when he de- present a generally engaging model, ad 
has a large photogravure to itself. Consider- scribes the recent occupation of Burma as though Mr. Arthur Hill s “ 81ave Girl is » 
ing the number of artists employed, and the undertaken “ avec ce mepris du droit dont thoroughly studied and finely coloured nudity, 
great variety of subjects, the general result is s’indlgnent nos instincts gdnereux” (p. 35). Mr. Whistler s works here exhibitsdarechiefly 
far more satisfactory than might have been It may well be doubted whether the impartial n otes of colour, and alight, though eitremelj 
expected. The worst fault is a tendency to verdict of history will draw much distinction expressive, etchings and lithography To the 
Gallicism in some of the figure drawings. The on this ground between the English conquest lithographs—most of them belonging to ti* 
landscapes are all good ; and we would choose Burma and the French oonquest of Tonquin. 8 ®“ lately issued by Boussod, Yaladon & Co. 
for special mention two by Mr. J. D. Wood- Ittherefore, the more gratifying to read his and 80 artistically printed by Mr. Wsy-»? 
ward—those illustrating “ the crag where the praise of Hsng-Kong—“ cette belle et superbe may refer on another occasion. Among the 
ouzel sings ” (worthy of a Northumbrian dale) c »t6 ... si riche, si pratiquement organisee et paintings, let ns commend especially thattaj 
and “Cleansing my streams as I hurry along.” gouvernde ... la pins belle ville europeenne ° ne of the crowd on the Ostend beach, snaths 
To obviate perplexity to future bibliographers, ne l’extreme Orient ’ (p. 413)—and to find that larger Symphony in a small room-un¬ 


expected. The worst fault is a tendency to 
Gallicism in some of the figure drawings. The 
landscapes are all good ; and we would choose 
for special mention two by Mr. J. D. Wood¬ 
ward—those illustrating “the crag where the 
ouzel sings ” (worthy of a Northumbrian dale) 
and “Cleansing my streams as I hurry along.” 
To obviate perplexity to future bibliographers, 


lithographs—most of them belonging to tbs 
set lately issued by Boussod. Valadon & Co. 


set lately issued by Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
and so artistically printed by Mr. Way-n 


it may be as well to state that the monogram be attributes its prosperity to the true oause, 


on the cover represents the initials of the 
American publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. 


questionably a beautiful desigu in Jgladsoms 
freedom from customs duties. But the great co ^°? r - 
attraction of the volume is its illustrations, the " ® forget what Mr. Edwin Ellis calls to 
merits of which naturally culminate in the “Uge and impressive study of the cliffs »t 
chapters on Japan, where the publisher has Flamborough; but whatever he calls it the 
been able to use some engravings from M. originality of the composition, the disposition 
Gonse’s L'Art japonais. Some one, however, of light and shade, the forcibleness of colour. 


Feuillets OlanAs. (Paris: Librairie de l’Art.) 
In Prance the most distinguished writers and 
artists do not disdain to join in the making of 


originality of the composition, the disposition 
of light and shade, the forcibleness of colour, 


him the landscape entitled “Source de pass unnoticed. He 
l’lraouaddy,” for the spot in question has at times iuclined, 
assuredly been seen by no European eye. merely brutal, but 


»ixiiis ao not aiaaam to join in sue maxing oi Ironse s L Art japonais. Some one, however, ««ugiiswui snaae, sne torcioieness oi w, 
what we call a gift book, and our neighbours has been guilty of a hoax in palming off upon n °t bo likely, among qualified judges, to 
call a “livre d’etrennes.” The handsome him the landscape entitled “Source de pass unnoticed. He is a most unequal mao; 
volume before us contains twenty short pieces l’lraouaddy,” for the spot in question has at times iuclined, it would seem, to be 
of verse, never before published, written by assuredly been seen by no European eye. merely brutal, but here possessed of a more 

poets of such note as Francois Coppde, Sully- chastened and better-directed power. Mr- 

Prudhomme, Th. de Banville, Catulle Mendds, From Messrs. Chapman & Hall comes an Leslie Thomson’s, Mr. Jacomb-Hood's,an 4 hir. 
Armand Silvestre, Andrd Theuriet, Paul edition of De la Motte Fouque’s Undine, with Aubrey Hunt’s visions of the coast must likewise 
Bourget—in short, by all of those whose names illustrations by Mr. Hey wood Sumner, and an commend themselves to the visitor. M. Claude 
are celebrated in this particular genre. And to introduction by Miss Julia Cartwright. The Monet, the French impressionist —so® 6 0 ' 
each poem there is an etching by one of the illustrations (unless we are mistaken), as well whose work was seen at the Messrs. Dowdes- 
leading practitioners of the art—Rajon, L. as the introduction, have already appeared in well’s a few years ago—sends more than 


Flameng, Oh. Waltner, Brunet-Debaines, Edm. 
Hedouin, Jacquemart, A. Lalauze, &c. Two or 
three of these etchings are originsd; the others 
are after pictures by such living painters as 
Meissonier, Bouoher, and Henner, or by such 
deceased masters as Paul Potter, Millet, and 
our own Constable. We venture to think that 


as the introduction, have already appeared in well’s a few years ago—sends more than one 
the English Illustrated Magazine. Of the latter dazzling canvas. He deals, with great dex- 
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it is enough to say that it is in the approved terity, no doubt, with primary hues. The in- 
style of the modem folklorist. The illustrations pressionisms of Mr. Alfred Stevens—who h« 
show an advance upon those which the artist written what, for a painter, is not at all & b*i 
drew four years ago for Sintram, though he book upon art—is, to many, more agreeable, 
has not yet freed himself from some of the He records, indeed, with delicacy, delicate 
faults which were then manifest. Mr. Hey- effects. As regards figure-pieces by the younga 


deceased masters as Paul Potter, Millet, and bas not yet freed himself from some of the He records, indeed, with delicacy, delicate 
our own Constable. We venture to think that faults which were then manifest. Mr. Hey- effects. As regards figure-pieces by the young® 
so brilliant a company has not been brought wood Sumner has imagination in plenty, and a men, the most engaging in what is cauec 
together in this country since the days when boldness that encourages him to attack the “ideal design’’are those contributed by Vi- 
“ Keepsakes ” flourished. It is unnecessary niost difficult scenes. But his composition is William-Stott, “ of Oldham ”—as he likes to 


for us to praise the illustrations, though one or | frequently clumsy, his figures are sometimes | be called — and by M. BousseL 
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bjection has been taken to Mr. ‘William- 
tott’s “Birth of Yenus”; but whatever the 
'enus be, she is not vulgar. She is in many 
rays finely painted, and the treatment of her 
itourage of shell and sea ensures a canvas that 
i at least decorative. We enjoy the work. M. 
Roussel’s “ Bathers ” is a composition of 
urious grace, a poetic thing undoubtedly, and, 
o, valuable. He has a portrait of Mrs. Mor- 
imer Menpes, pleasant to behold; and other 
mportant portraiture comes from the hands of 
dr-. Sidney Starr, Mr. Leon Little, and Mr. 
Solomon. Mr. Little’s is a very unconvention- 
Jly treated portrait group of two friends and 
ol labor ateure — Mr. Eider Haggard and Mr. 
Stanley Little. They face each other at a 
writing - table, the extraordinarily popular 
lowelist being beheld almost full-face, and Mr. 
Stanley Little in profil perdu. The thing is 
o&idly painted, and is full of character, though 
t lias not quite the “ style ” about it that be- 
oanged to the same painter’s portrait of Mr. 
I Addon Chambers. Mr. Starr’s portrait is of 
dir. Willard, the actor, to whom lovers of the 
tage are looking so much just now. He stands 
n_ morning dress, with head raised; and there 
s true character in the pose, and a great sug¬ 
gestion of flexibility and energy. The artist 
ias set himself the difficult technical problem 
if the treatment of various blacks; and he has 
lot quite solved the difficulty he has chosen to 
sreate, but it is a striking and very interesting 
licture. 

One of the rooms is occupied almost 
sntirely with the inoomplete but generally 
angaging studies of a deceased exhibitor, Mr. 
Potter. We are glad to see them here, thought¬ 
fully gathered together. He had a great feeling 
for grave, tender illumination, even for subtle 
colour; and his reputation, now that he is no 
longer able to personally profit by it, will grow 
uuder the influence of a display which has been, 
we believe, the pious office of friendship. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN. 

London: Deo. 17, 1967. 

All those interested in pre-Hellenic lore 
were glad to learn that on the island of 
Kerigo (the ancient Kythera) the remains of 
one of the oldest temples of Aphrodite, which 
is mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, and Pau- 
sanias, have been discovered by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, 

Herodotus (i. 105) declares that the temple 
in Kythera was “ set up by Phoenikians.” 
Hesiod, who lived four hundred years before 
Herodotus, makes Aphrodite first rise from the 
waves near Kythera, and afterwards land in 
Cyprus—a significant journey from west to 
east. Homer knows an Aphrodite who was 
the daughter of the Epirote Zeus and of Dione. 
Goddesses of Love, of partly Aryan, partly 
Semitic, possibly even other origin, were gra¬ 
dually blended into one figure in the Greek 
Pantheon. As to the building of the temple in 
Kythera, the statement of Herodotus may well 
hold good. However, the discussion of the 
questions referring to the mixture of cults in 
tne Hellenic creed will best be left to the time 
when the details of this last achievement of 
the successful pathfinder in Greek and pre- 
Greek archaeology shall come to hand. 

In this connexion, it is but simple justice to 
a much-wronged man if L ask permission to 
draw more general attention to the most im¬ 
portant declaration made by Mr. Penrose, the 
late direotor of the British rfchool of Archae¬ 
ology at Athens, after a careful inspection of 
the remains at Tiryns and Mykene, in company 
with Dr. Dorpfeld, now the director of the 
German Archaeological Institute at Athens. 
Over and over again had Dr. Schliemann in¬ 


vited his antagonists to such a journey. The 
invitation was once more issued on July 2, 
1886, at the “ battle of archaeologists ” in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. In Sep¬ 
tember of the present year, Mr. Penrose at last 
acted upon the invitation. And now he is 
thoroughly converted, and has stated this in an 
explicit, argumentative letter, with a frankness 
and scientific honesty which merit the fullest 
praise. 

All the objections raised against the pre¬ 
historic character of Dr. Schliemann’s excava¬ 
tions—objections founded on the vestiges of 
the stone-saw, the badness of the construction 
and the smallness of the stones used ia the 
Tirynthian walls, the alleged occurrence of 
kiln-burnt bricks, and so forth—are effectively 
overthrown by so distinguished an authority 
as Mr. Penrose. He now acknowledges “ the 
parallel antiquity of Dr. Schliemann’s recent 
discoveries and the great Pelasgic works.” 
The bough on which the opponents of the dis¬ 
coverer sat is thus sawn off by an experienced 
hand; and the triumph, though late, is all the 
greater. Karl Blind. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
At the end of February the Fine Art Society 
—which will by that time have got its Japanese 
Exhibition well over—proposes to open a show 
of studies and sketches in Cornwall—landscape, 
sea, and people. The sea or coast pictures will 
be by Mr. Ayerst Ingram; Mr. Gotch, who now 
lives somewhere in Cornwall, has charge ot the 
Cornish folk; while landscape proper is to be 
illustrated by the brush of Mr. Alfred East, 
who went into Cornwall for the summer and 
early autumn, and has since then been painting 
a winter landscape in Perthshire. 

The Reliquary for January will contain the 
following articles ;—“ The Norman Doorways 
of Yorkshire—St. Margaret’s Walmsgate, York,’ 
by Mr. J. Bomilly Allen; “ The Friar Preachers 
of Truro,” by the Eev. C. F. E. Palmer; “ Had- 
don Field Barrows,” by Mr. John Ward; “ Pre¬ 
cedency and the Peerage, temp. James’ I.," by 
Mr. Boach le Schonix; “Becent Boman Dis¬ 
coveries in Britain,” by Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin; “ Will of Alice Pretter,” by the Bev, 
Chas. Kerry ; “A Lead Cistern at Nottingham 
Castle,” by Mr. George Bailey ; ‘ ‘ The Castle 
of the Peak and the Pipe Bolls,” by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope; “Some Inscribed and 
Sculptured Stones from the Walls of Chester,” 
by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin; ‘ ‘ Gleanings 
from Close Bolls of Henry III.,” by Mr. Justin 
Simpson; “The Plate of the Guild of the 
Trinity House, Hull,” by Mr. T. M. Fallow. 

The Society of Medallists held its annual 
meeting on Thursday, December 15, when the 
Hon. C. W. Fremantle, Deputy-Master of the 
Boyal Mint, was re-elected president, and Mr. 
B. S. Poole and Mr. H. A. Grueber, of the 
British Museum, secretaries for the ensuing 
year. The society, which has been formed 
with the object of encouraging the art of 
designing and making medals, has again 
decided to offer £20 to be oompeted for as a 
prize for medals or models of menials. 


THE STAGE. 

THE MATINGS OP “ OTHELLO.” 

It was said in these columns last week that 
Tuesday’s performance of “ Othello," at the 
Vaudeville, would be worth going to, and so 
it proved—abundantly. It was, to begin 
witb, a good all-round performance, and 
reminded many people of what they very 
much required to be reminded, that Shak- 
■pere may actually be interesting on a stage 


too small for the massing of picturesque 
crowds, and on an occasion too exceptional to 
justify elaborate scenery. We have seen 
great crowds, and we have seen elaborate 
scenery in theatres, where only two or three 
of all the persons of the drama were acted as 
well as nearly all were acted at the Vaude¬ 
ville last Tuesday. It was refreshing, for 
once, to dispense with scenery and crowd, 
and even with “ star ” performers to ensure a 
general interpretation on a high level. Such 
a rendering would prove, we believe, to have 
a power of attraction not limited to one day 
or to a few days. That, indeed, is the sort 
of rendering which the really intelligent 
manager must shortly attempt, in the inevit¬ 
able re-action from gorgeousness. It was 
not perfect, of course, and yet was extremely 
creditable. But let us come to particulars. 

Mr. Charles Charrington — clearly a 
studious actor, to be remembered now for 
something stronger and more varied than his 
Devil Caresfoot—was the Moor. His earlier 
scenes wanted sometimes, we thought, author¬ 
ity and dignity—especially the dignity of 
quietude. But his passion for Desdemona 
was very real; his sufferings were very real. 
He presented that emotional being, ruled by 
feeling and not by reason, and in private 
matters simple almost to stupidity, whom it 
pleased Shakspere to contrast with the 
cunning and policy of the Italian—not only 
with the wiliness of Iago, but with the 
“super-subtlety” of Desdemona, and with 
that immediate acceptance of the fait 
accompli which characterises Brabantio—a 
Venetian man of the world after all, who 
will never cry over “ spilt milk ” or over a 
daughter who has made a mad love-matoh. 
Mr. Charrington — it has been implied 
already—did not entirely satisfy, but he did 
much—he knew how to interest, and that 
justly. More, even, he knew how to move, 
by here a startling change, by there a cry. 
HU next important performance will be 
waited for with curiosity. It will never be 
want of intelligence that will prevent its 
success. Brabantio—whom we chanced to 
have named already—was played sympa¬ 
thetically enough by Mr. Yollaire; Roderigo, 
very naturally, and with the necessary spirit 
in feebleness, by Mr. Mark Ambient; and, 
while we are among the somewhat minor 
characters, let it be mentioned that the Doge 
was played by Mr. R. de Cordova, made up, 
and dressed, so far as might be, in resemb¬ 
lance to Bellini’s austere and splendid 
portrait of the Doge, Loredano, in our 
National Gallery. Mr. Fred Terry made a 
distinct hit in the part of Cassio. He was 
gallant and attractive: in his cups he was 
still a gentleman. The ripest and most 
finished performance of all was that of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as Iago. The phrase 
“ honest Iago,” strikes its key-note. If you 
can believe that Iago roused in no one even a 
suspicion of his true character, the Iago of 
Mr. Vezin u perfect. He is, it may be, a 
little bit too hurried; but nothing is ever 
really lost, and Mr. Vezin (unlike so many of 
his comrades) U never once guilty of an 
inappropriate emphasu. 

Emilia found in Miss Carlotta Addison a 
representative somehow rather modern in 
character at first—with little trace of the 
Venetian carriage—but always in earnest. 
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Mige Janet Achurch’s Desdemona was a study 
in realism of a skilful and varied sort. AU 
tiie courteous play with the officers in Cyprus, 
in the first scene of the second act—a trifling 
which is seen to be nothing at all when Othello 
enters and she rushes to greet him—all the 
sudden and happy kitten-like cajolery with 
which she seeks to win from him the forgive¬ 
ness of Cassio later on, all the nervous dis¬ 
turbance of the fifth act, the gathering of the 
bed clothes about her knees, a score of 
gestures and movements and glances besides— 
prove the presence of the recent student, who 
has worked in her own way, felt in her own 
way. Intense now, now vehement, affection¬ 
ate, and now not less admirably light, the 
Desdemona of Miss Aohurch can hardly have 
disappointed the most oordial expectations it 
had given rise to. After this performance, 
even the least sympathetic spectator cannot 
affect to consider Miss Achurch une quantile 
negligealle. Among our pitiably few poetic 
and inventive actresses, she is one who is to 
be counted with. 

Frederick 'Wedmorb. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. Wilson Barrett opened the Globe 
Theatre on Thursday, with Miss Eastlake, Mr. 
George Barrett, and a full company, in Mr, 
Sims’s new piece, “ The Golden Ladder.” We 
shall go to see the play to-night, and shall 
next week be able to speak of it es it deserves, 

Miss Agnes Hewitt’s management seems to 
have come to an end rather suddenly at the 
Olympic. “The Pointsman”—fairly success¬ 
ful as it was, and made remarkable by the per¬ 
formance of Mr. Willard—has been withdrawn; 
and a revival of “ Held by the Enemy ’’—under 
new control—is to be the next production. 

We understand that Miss Eosina Filippi— 
the young comedian who is still playing with 
such extreme finish her famous scene with Mr. 
Beerbobm Tree, in the “Bed Lamp”—leaves 
the Haymarket in a few days, when the run of 
the piece is over. Miss Filippi joins Mr. Clay¬ 
ton’s company at the New Court Theatre, 
appearing on the occasion of the first perform¬ 
ance there. 


MUSIO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett’s “ Ancient Mariner ” was 
given at the “ Novello ” concert last Thursday 
week; and to many, as to ourselves, it may have 
proved a novelty, for it was produced at Bir¬ 
mingham twenty years ago. It would be unfair 
to complain of the Mendelssohnian character of 
the musio, for it was written at a time when 
the influence of Mendelssohn was paramount 
in this country. And it would also be unfair 
to reproach Mr. Barnett for having adhered to 
wtll-known forms, and for having written 
music which would catch the ear of the public 
and, at the same time, would commend itstli 
by its skill to the notice of those who had to 
pass judgment upon it. In the Cantata the 
composer has expressed himself simply and 
naturally. His work was successful at the 
time of its production, and the applause at the 
“Novello” concert showed that the “Ancient 
Mariner ” still has life. The choir evidently 
enjoyed the music, and sang with enthusiasm. 
The solos were taken by Miss A. Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, and Meesrs. Lloyd and Santler. 
The programme included Stanford’s “Iiish 
Symphony,” conducted by the com]X)ser, and 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, by Mr. Bandegger. 


The Bach Choir gave an interesting oonoert 
at the Prince’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. A 
Magnificat in eight parts, by G. Gabrieli, 
and two Psalms, by Sweelinck, revealed the 
skill, the boldness, and, at times, the grace of 
two of the most famous masters of the so-called 
Venetian school. They were botii pupils of the 
celebrated Andrea Gabrieli, founder of that 
school. These were divided by Samuel Wesley’s 
fine Motet “ Omnia Vanitas,” and followed by 
a quaint Christmas carol by Praetorius, the 
learned author of the rare book Syntagma 
Atusicum. Palestrina’s “ Stabat Mater ** (eight 
parts) was perhaps the chief attraction 
of the oonoert. This work, so praised by Dr. 
Burney, was edited by Wagner. Palestrina’s 
compositions, as they stand, are but a dead 
letter. They need editing and providing with 
marks of expression. Wagner was quite in 
sympathy with this music, in whioh rhythm is 
expressed, as it were, by colour, t.e. harmony, 
and musio, whioh, according to the contention 
of Wagner, “ brings us nearer than aught else 
to a notion of the essential nature of religion.” 
An exceedingly clever Motet of Brahms, a 
graceful Madrigal of Gibbons, a charming 
Volkslied harmonised by Brahms, and two 
of Pearsall’s characteristic part songs, com¬ 
pleted the vocal music. The Bach Choir 
sang with much refinement. The Stabat Mater, 
went well, but the two chief successes of the 
afternoon were the Brahms pieces. Dr. Stan¬ 
ford was, as usual, the conductor. The vocal 
music was pleasantly interrupted—first, by a 
Sonata in G for violin by Tartini; secondly, by 
a Partita in D minor for violin and piano by 
Dr. Parry. The former was rendered by Miss 
E. Skinner, the later by the same lady and the 
composer. The Partita is an effective piece of 
writing, theold andnew being cleverly combined. 
The Bourrees fantaitiques are very original, and 
the final movement is exceedingly pleasing. 
The performers were much applauded at the 
close. Miss Skinner played with delicacy and 
intelligence. The hall was filled in every part. 

Mr. Henschel gave his sixth Symphony 
Concert on Wednesday afternoon. He com¬ 
menced with Weber’s “ Freyschutz ” Ouverture, 
and his interpretation of it was most impressive. 
With more strength and brilliancy in the strings 
it would have compared favourably with any 
performance we have heard elsewhere. Mr. 
Bernhard Stavenhagen played Liszt’s Piano¬ 
forte Concerto in E flat, and displayed excellent 
technique. His tone was certainly hard at 
times, but for this the instrument on whioh he 
performed was certainly in some measure to 
blame. He afterwards was heard in Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. The Fantasia 
was given in rough and exaggerated style; 
but the Fugue was rendered with very neat 
mechanism, and its various points were brought 
out with remarkable clearness. Wagner’s Sym¬ 
phony in 0 was played for the second time, 
and it was oapitally rendered. A second hear¬ 
ing of this work by no means diminishes its 
interest. In spite of its length and its many 
rt miniscences, it is attractive ; and throughout 
one cannot but admire the bold utterance and 
skilled workmanship of the young master. The 
attendance was very good. 

J. S Suedlock. 
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Mr. Dannrevtiier will commence his eigh¬ 
teenth series of concerts at Orme Square, on 
January 5. The dates of the remaining concerts 
will be January 19, February 2 and 16. On the 
first evening a new pianoforte quintette, by 
Karl Nawratil, is announced ; on the second, a 
new. sonata in. C minor, for pianoforte and 
violin, by Greig; and on the fourth a new 
quintette for piano and strings, by A. Becker. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1887. 

No. 817, Note Soriot. 

In Knram cannot undertake to return, or 
to corretpond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

ft ie particularly requested that all hueineet 
lettere regarding the eupply of the paper, 
Sfe., may lie addreeeed to the Pubushxs, and 
not to the Koran. 


LITERATURE. 

The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 
Kinglake. Yols. YIL and YIII. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

(First Notice .) 

The last volumes of Mr. Kinglake’s history 
are marked by the excellencies and the 
defects conspicuous in those which have 
appeared before them. We admire the in¬ 
dustrious toil of the author. He has studied 
his subject with extreme care in a work that 
has been the labour of a life. And though his 
information on. the Crimean War, from the 
French side, is, we believe, inadequate, he 
has, perhaps, exhausted the stores of know¬ 
ledge that can be drawn from Eoglish and 
Russian sources. His narrative, too, many 
as are its faults, has the special merit that, 
though it enters elaborately into military 
details, it is easily understood by the general 
reader; and this, in the case of a work that 
sets forth the technical incidents of a great 
siege, is certainly a merit of a high order. Mr. 
Kinglake, moreover, has a* good deal of the 
creative and the artistio faculty, it he is not 
a candid or a right-minded critio. His portrait 
of Pelissier in these volumes stands out in 
clear and striking relief; and we are happy 
to perceive that, in this part of his book, he 
does tardy justice to the French army—most 
unfairly treated by him previously. Having 
given it, however, the praise it deserves, this 
conclusion of the great work of the author, 
we regret to say, is disfigured and marred by 
faults and blemishes of the gravest kind. It 
is wanting in impartiality and sound discern¬ 
ment ; it often conveys a false impression of 
the events which it professes to describe; and 
even as a composition it is not successful. 
Mr. Kinglake repeatedly views facts through 
a medium of such distorting prejudice that 
he wholly fails to perceive the truth. He 
seems almost to lose his head when he has 
to deal with the late Louis Napoleon; and 
his account of the conduct and acts of the 
emperor, during the period comprised in these 
volumes, is ungenerous, unfair, and very mis¬ 
leading. From the same want of insight he 
occasionally hszirds opinions that may be 
dismissed as absurd. For instance, his theory 
of the shortcomings of Felissier, at a crisis of 
the siege, is simply unworthy of a serious 
writer; and his sneers and carpings at the 
late Marshal Niel reveal—not ignorance of 
the science of war—but incapacity to form 
a sound judgment. The narrative, too,— 
though in parts good—in these, as in the pre¬ 
ceding volumes, very often dwells at excessive 
length on petty incidents and trivial details, 
and does not place events in their true pro¬ 
portions. Its march, besides, is ill-ordered, 
slow, and very deficient in skill and unity ; 


and the style of the author, though always 
lucid, and sometimes even attuning eloquence, 
is often marked by extremely false taste, and 
injured by a bad pedantic mannerism. The 
siege of Sebistopol forms a subject for an 
historian as grand as that of Syracuse; but 
English literature may hide its diminished 
head, it the masterpiece of the art of Thucy¬ 
dides be set beside these very imperfect 
volumes. 

Mr. Kinglake has fairly described the state 
of the contending armies after the great day 
of Inkerman. That victory—no adequate 
account of it has yet appeared on the page of 
history—saved the allies from a tremendous 
peril; but a few weeks sufficed to bring out 
the difficulties of their situation with fearful 
distinctness. Having recoiled from Sebas¬ 
topol after the Alma, and failed to take the 
fortress after a brief bombardment, they 
found themselves committed to a protracted 
siege, on a desolate coast, in the depths of 
winter, with numbers quite inadequate to 
their task, and without many appliances 
needed for it; and they were confronted by 
an enemy superior in strength, holding what 
had become a vast entrenched camp, well 
fortified and open on one whole front, and not 
only possessing an army in the field, but able 
to turn to the best account the resources of a 
great fleet and an arsenal, and to draw re¬ 
inforcements from all parts of an empire. 
The positions of the belligerents were, in 
fact, reversed. The besiegers had suddenly 
become the besieged ; and it has often been 
argued that if a great effort had been made 
again by the generals of the Czar the 
invaders might even yet have been driven 
into the sea. This catastrophe was, perhaps, 
averted by the extraordinary moral effect of 
Inkerman—a point Mr. Kinglake has not 
brought out; and if the allies were forced 
to give the Russians time, the Russians, too, 
made a like concession, with consequences 
possibly disastrous to themselves. Mr. King- 
lake scarcely alludes in these columns to the 
horrors of the Crimean winter, and to the 
terrible sufferings of the British army. He 
had, doubtless, noticed the subject before; 
but he has nowhere dwelt enough on a topio 
which it was incumbent on one who has 
written to prove that Lord Raglan was all 
but a faultless commander to pass over as 
lightly as possible. From December 1854 to 
March 1855 very little progress was made in 
the siege. The allies, in truth, were largely 
employed in constructing lines to defend 
themselves; and though no master mind was 
to be found in their camp, this comparative 
inaction was in the main due to circumstances 
from which there was no escape. The ap¬ 
proaches to the fortress, however, advanced; 
the French attained good results in mining; 
the enemy’s sorties were bravely repelled; 
and a new plan of attack was formed, the 
Malakoff and not the Flag Staff Bastion being 
now treated as the main objective—a question¬ 
able change, whatever may be said, if we are to 
believe the best Russian authorities. In these 
circumstances complete scope was given to 
the art of the great engineer who was the 
life and soul of the defence of Sebastopol; 
and, disposing of his immense resources against 
an enemy scarcely able to strike, Todleben 
covered the menaced front of the fortress 
with a vast system of counter-approaches, 


which enormously increased its powers of 
resistance. Mr. Kinglake has elaborately 
described—but with a mannerism that offend* 
a reader accustomed to a good narrative of 
war—the positions and characteristics of this 
series of works; and we should be the last, to 
detract from their author’s merits. Yet 
Todleben’s constructions were not, as Mr. 
Kinglake hints, the m'ghty creations of geniu* 
inspired by original thought. They simply 
illustrated on a large scale what Carnot had 
taught and achieved before; and Mr. King- 
lake, full as he is of details, fails to explain 
what is the chief value of these counter¬ 
works in the defence of a strong place—how, 
when properly designed, they perplex, baffle, 
and interfere with tbe besieger’s projects. 

The position of the allies, and the un¬ 
doubted fact that Canrobert was a feeble chief, 
completely account for the condition of affairs 
before Sebastopol in the spring of 1855. Mr. 
Kinglake, however, has a theory of his o wn to 
explain the delays that occurred in the siege; 
and this, containing as it does half truths, 
but in its main conceptions essentially false, 
is, in our judgment, a caricature of history. 
Louis Napoleon, Mr. Kinglake asserts—pur¬ 
suing the emperor with tbe malicious spite 
conspicuous throughout the whole of this 
book—eager to emulate his uncle’s ex¬ 
ploits, wished to take the field in the 
Crimea in person, and to finish the war by 
a great stroke of generalship; and, as this 
was nqt possible before the approach of summer, 
he deliberately retarded the progress of the 
siege, and kept his army inactive around the 
fortress; and, concealing his purpose from 
his allies, disloyally imperilled the common 
cause in order to satisfy mere selfish vanity. 
In these grave charges there are grains of fact, 
but, taken as a whole, they are simply shame¬ 
ful. The emperor undoubtedly did desire to 
lead aFrench army against Sebastopol; and Mr. 
Kinglake is probably right in saying that the 
plan of a descent from Aloushta, though in 
conformity with the rules of war, was made 
on very imperfect data, and might have ended 
in a disastrous failure. Napoleon III., too, 
acting on the advice of Niel, and in ac¬ 
cord with plain military rules, unquestion¬ 
ably recommended that an attempt should 
be made to invest Sebastopol and to hem 
in the garrison before the siege should 
be actively pressed, and the great hazard of 
an assault risked; and in this, as Mr. 
Kinglake lets out, the best Eoglish authori¬ 
ties agreed with him. We will admit, 
besides, that the imperial strategist was 
somewhat reticent as regards Lord Raglan; 
and it would have been better, on the whole, 
had he not attempted—though his general 
views were in the main correct—to direct the 
movements of a great war from the Tuileries. 
But that Napoleon III., from a sinister 
motive, kept his “army tethered” around 
Sebastopol, prevented the siege from be¬ 
coming “active,” and played false to 
the allied cause, is, we believe, a most 
reckless calumny; and Mr. Kinglake is 
gravely to blame for not publishing the 
evidence of a damning charge which be 
asserts can be made forthcoming, and for 
resting his case on hints and inferences. 
The accusation, in its main features, appears 
to us to be plainly confuted. The advice of 
Napoleon III. to Canrobert “to be prudent 
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and not to compromise anything,’’ condemned 
as “ miserable ” by Mr. Kinglake, was 
dictated by the necessities of the case, and 
certainly reveals no crooked purpose. As for 
the emperor’s desire to suspend operations of 
an active kind until the investment of 
Sebastopol should be made complete, this, we 
have said, was perfectly right in principle, 
and was sanctioned by what we may fairly 
call a great council of war assembled at 
"Windsor; and it deserves speoial notice that 
at no time, with the possible exception of two 
or three days, did Lord Raglan dissent from 
the imperial view that an assault on the 
fortress should not be ventured while the 
allies were in their present state of weakness. 
Granting, too, even that the emperor was 
wrong, it does not follow that he acted in bad 
faith; and it must be remembered that, on a 
hint from England that his presence in the 
Crimea would not be opportune, he aban¬ 
doned a design which must have seemed a duty 
to the heir of the traditions of Napoleon I. 

The circumstance, however, that tells most 
against Mr. Kinglake’s theory has to be yet 
noticed. Canrobert, weak and easily led at 
Sebastopol, as at Metz afterwards, was 
exactly a tool for the emperor’s purpose on 
the supposition that he was playing false; 
and Pelissier was the only French general 
who, even in the spring of 1855, was the least 
eager to press on the siege. Yet Canrobert 
was practically dismissed from his command 
after the recall of the expedition to Kertch, 
and Pelissier was placed at the head of his 
army; and though Napoleon III., when this 
evint occurred, was probably not completely 
aware of the projects formed for the siege by 
Pelissier, he must have known the bent of his 
lieutenant’s mind. This consideration seems to 
ns decisive; and we refuse to accept Mr. 
Kinglake’s judgment until distinct evidence 
is adduced to sustain it. We pass on to the 
next phase of the siege—the second great 
bombardment of April 1855. Mr. Kinglake’s 
account of this prolonged effort is minute, 
and even in parts graphic; but, as is the case 
generally with his descriptions of war, it 
wants unity and dramatio effect, and is ex¬ 
pressed in pompous and too studied language; 
and it has the special defect, with him 
common, of making too much of unimportant 
incidents. The general results of the bom¬ 
bardment were that the counterworks along 
the front assailed were greatly injured, and 
in part destroyed; but scarcely any impresion 
was made on what had become the chief 
points of attack—the Malakoff and the adjoin¬ 
ing defences. The Flag 8ta£E Bastion, how¬ 
ever, was, no doubt, silenoed—a proof of the 
insight of Bizot and Niel; and Mr. Kinglake, 
for this conclusion quoting the authority of 
Todleben himself, insists that had a deter¬ 
mined assault been made, as Lord Raglan 
for a moment wished, the fall of Sebastopol 
would have ensued; and for this omission he 
throws blame on Canrobert and the false¬ 
hearted emperor. Todleben’s view may have 
been correct; but it was founded on know¬ 
ledge confined to himself, and wholly beyond 
the reach of the allies, of the extreme weakness 
of this point in the defence; and it does not 
follow that it would have been judicious, 
with the information the allies possessed, to 
have risked an attack of this kind on the 
fortress. It must be borne in mind that, at 


this time, the Malakoff had become the chief 
objective, and that, except at one spot, the 
main defences of Sebastopol were completely 
intact; and, in these circumstances, it would 
have been most hazardous to imperil two 
armies in a desperate attempt to penetrate 
into a first-rate stronghold through an entrance 
made in a single work. No general, in truth, 
could stand the test of the captious criticism 
of Mr. Kinglake, resting as it does on the 
absurd assumption that a commander has all 
the facts before him. Had Massena known 
what was going on in "Wellington’s camp, he 
might, perhaps, have carried the lines of 
Torres Vedras. Napoleon, after the capture 
of La Haye Sainte, might possibly have forced 
the British position by summoning his reserves 
to make a great effort, had he been aware how 
severely the duke was pressed. 

Wiliiak O'Connor Morris. 


Personal Remembrances of Sir Frederick Pol¬ 
lock, sometime Queen's Remembrancer. In 

2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

This is a season of biographies and auto¬ 
biographies. Sir Frederick Pollock’s book is 
mainly the gossip of a lawyer, and, therefore, 
does not compete with the scientific memories 
of Mr. Darwin, the artistic stories of Mr. 
Frith, or the literary anecdotes of Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope. Sir Frederick’s legal 
remembrances began very early, as his father, 
the Lord Chief Baron, while he was still a 
rising lawyer, took him on circuit when only 
ten years old. Indeed, they even begin before 
that, as one of his earliest recollections was 
a story against Queen Caroline, to whom, as 
a strong Tory, Pollock pere was zealously 
opposed. 

“We were all taught she was a very bad 
woman, and curiosity led us to ask what she 
had done bad. In reply, we were told that she 
took things from other people’s plates at 
dinner, and put things on their, plates from her 
own. This was, in fact, one of the instances 
given in evidence of her unseemly familiarity 
with Bergami, her courier. It had, therefore, 
as an answer, the merit of being historically 
authentic, and also pointing a moral of good 
oonduct for the nursery dinner-table.” 

When ten years old, Pollock was present 
at the great case of Angell v. Angell, which 
forms the groundwork of the real action in 
Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year, and occasioned 
some people to attribute to Pollock the 
authorship of that once famous, but now 
almost unreadable, book. On his youthful 
circuits he became known to Macaulay, of 
whose startling memory he gives a striking 
instance; to Brougham, and the other members 
of the Northern circuit who have become 
famous in law, letters, or life, and the hosts 
who entertained them; to Lord Lowther, Dr. 
Lingard the historian, Archbishop "Vernon 
Harcourt, and other magnates of old. At 
Cambridge, as the son of the attorney- 
general, he had an equally good start, with the 
result that we have a report of a conversation 
between Sidney 8mith and Whewell, in the 
course of which Sidney Smith remarked on 
Sir John Herschel’s voyage to the Cape: “I 
suppose that you astronomers, when you are ill, 
are advised to change your stars just as we 
ordinary mortals are to change our air; ” and 
Whewell concluded a discussion on the notion 
that a blunt razor, if kept unused, will get 


an edge again, by saying he “ wondered fcw 
long an iron garden-roller would have to is 
put by before you could cut with it” £ 
speaks well, by the way, for the grate 
Liberalism of Cambridge, as compared si; 
Oxford, that at that time the great qoestk 
at the Cambridge Union was Sunday opening, 
whereas at Oxford this did not become a bon¬ 
ing question till nearly forty years aftenrmk 
The undergraduate majority, however, ta 
in politics as Tory as at Oxford; and 803 
of them signed a petition against the adnii- 
sion of dissenters to the university—one s! 
those Liberal measures which, like the Rein 
Bill and the five points of the Charter, wm 
each in turn (as appears from Sir F. Pollock 1 ! 
pages) thought by despondent Tories to por¬ 
tend. a cataclysm involving the dissolution c! 
the empire—those fatal and inevitable coa* 
quences of reform which now, as ever, w 
predicted with equal certainty and reason&Ut- 
ness. Oddly enough, the party of loTslfr 
and order took much the same way then u 
now of displaying their loyalty and lore t. 
order when the Crown was against thee 
Sir F. Pollock relates an incident in hr 
(his dates are a little mixed) which strange,) 
reminds us of a celebrated utterus 
as to kicking the Queen’s crown into 
the Boyne. At a Conservative banquet be¬ 
at the Lyceum, because Lord Melbourne n 
then Prime Minister, and Queen Victoria vs 
supposed to favour Liberal views, her heslti 
was received “ with scant honour, while it 
the loyal enthusiasm of such an occasion ns 
reserved for the toast of Adelaide, Qa«* 
Dowager.” A youthful sign of the tsm 
feeling towards the powers that be 
afforded by Sir Y. Pollock him9el/. lb® 
reading the lessons in chapel, he found i mu 
from the dean, Thorpe, telling him to reri i i 
chapter of Isaiah instead of the regular lessee 
of the day, which was the apocrypha . 
story of Bel and the Dragon, and he contain- 
ciously stuck to Bel and the Dragon. Thu 
Thorpe gave occasion to a very neat epitaph 
One of the undergraduates kept a cat, whoa, 

“ in order to show his respect to the authon 
ties," he called Thorpe ; and when “ Thorp* 
the cat ” died his epitaph took the shape ol 


“ Here lies the corpse, 

Was Thomas Thorpe’s,” 

finally condensed into the admirable inscrip¬ 
tion : 

“ Thorpe’s 
Corpse.” 

Grand Court on the Northern circuit is pro¬ 
ductive of some good stories. When Sir ■ 
Pollock joined the oircuit two of the 1 m e 
were those great twin brethren, the elas 
reporters, Adolphus and Ellis, whose ^P or v’ 
alas! are now at a discount. “ Ado-P 
Grand Court, invented the names s' 1 
Fanny and Caleb Samuel for the twin* ° 
eminent pleader, in order that they , 
affectionately called by the abbrenatw 
Fi. Fa. and Ca. Sa.; and he wrote for 
especial use the nursery rhyme,” *“ 101 ,, 
gests the junior Pollockian Leai* n 3 
into English: 


“ Heigh ho, Richard Roe, 

Why did you break the closes so, rwf 
Which the Bishop demised to poor Jo® 1 
Good Mr. Doe had done you no harm 
When you ejected him from his farm. 

Fie on you, naughty Richard Boe, n 
How could you break the closes so r 
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Among the judges who went the Northern 
circuit was Mr. Justice ‘Williams, who, like 
Lord Thurlow, in a previous generation, was 
celebrated for the strength of his expletives. 
His wife being a woman of fashion, they 
lived in Grosvenor Square, of which he used 
to say, “ I live in Grosvenor Square, but I’m 
damned if I know where the other judges 
live.” The word “ damned ” had become with 
him so little of an epitheton omans and so 
much of an epitheton constant that in reading 
another judge’s notes on an application for a 
new trial, he read “d—d” into his favourite 
expression, thus, “When the plaintiff was 
asked to pay for the goods he said he would 
see them damned first.” Counsel interrupted 
“ We have it that he would see them 
delivered first.” Whereon Williams thus 
delivered himself : “ What I have is d—d, and 
if that does not mean damned I am damned 
myself.” The only other judicial story of 
any noteworthiness is one by that putative 
father of half the legal jokes in the oountry— 
Mr. Justice Maule. He was sitting as judge 
in a Mint case in which Sir F. Pollock was 
prosecuting. After the chief witness, a bar¬ 
maid, had given her evidence the prisoner 
said to her, “ Go awav ! I know the jury 
won’t believe you.” Whereon the girl said 
she was not goiDg away for his telling her, 
and a battle royal of words ensued. Maule, 
looking up from his notes, said, “My good 
girl, you have given your evidence very well, 
and you can go; and remember you have this 
advantage over the prisoner—that you can go 
and he can’t.” Roebuck, of Sheffield fame, 
was then on the circuit, and a Radical; and on 
one occasion he entered a Solemn protest against 
the unworthy institution of Grand Court, but 
next time took his part in it like a lamb, 
though he sat next to Sir Frederick and 
descanted to him on the virtue of political 
assassination and the necessity of a side door 
to the stomach for the introduction of meals, 
so as to avoid long dinners. But, our author 
says, he became mitior »t melior as he grew 
older; and the last time they met was at a 
Skinners dinner in the City—an occasion 
calculated indeed to abate any wish for a 
side door for the admission of nutriment to 
the human body. 

A rather funny example of similar modifi¬ 
cation of general views in the case of the 
individual holder was a certain Lady Olivia 
Sparrow, who gave the Chief Baron and Sir 
Robert Peel a grand entertainment when they 
were members for Huntingdon. Lady Olivia 
was noted in the religious world, but lived in 
great luxury; and on Col. Peel remarking 
that creature comforts were not absent, she 
replied, " Yes, there is the more to thank 
God for.” The most singular conflict, how¬ 
ever, between general and personal views 
recorded in the book is a story ol Carlyle, too 
long to quote at length, but exceedingly 
characteristic. It was, shortly, this—that 
Carlyle, the stem preacher of duty, having 
sat on a jury, and having in consequence 
stormed and raved as if the most frightful 
torture had been unjustly inflicted on him, 
when a summons for another sitting in the 
«ame case arrived, Mrs. Carlyle burnt it; but, 
having fortunately told Sir Frederick, he 
•aved Carlyle from the fine, which would 
probably have awaited him, by making 
Carlyle go, though he had given his word of 


honour to the official of the court that he 
would not come back. The Lift of Cromwell 
was nearly being sacrificed to Carlyle’s ravings 
on the subjeot; and even four months after 
the trial was over, poor Mrs. Carlyle says, in 
a letter to Stirling, that she was only ju3t 
recovering from the deplorable plight into 
which they had been thrown by this awful 
incident. One story more, and we have done. 
Mrs. Grote, having offended Louis Napoleon 
when in London, met him at Paris in 1849, 
just after he had become president of the 
Republic. He received her very coldly, and 
only asked her, “ Do you stay long in 
Paris ? ” when she had her revenge by answer¬ 
ing “ No, do you ? ” 

Here we must end ; but, in conclusion, we 
warn the reader, first, that he has been 
shown most of the purple patches in the 
book; and, secondly, that he should on no 
aocouut read Sir Frederick Pollock’s letters, 
which are characterised by effort rather 
than by effect. Happily, judicious skipping 
is easy. It is certainly necessary, since, after 
8ir Frederick left the Bar, the autobiography 
has a tendency to become a mere list of names 
of distinguished persons he has met at dinner, 
with anecdotes concerning them at very long 
intervals indeed. 

Arthur F. Leach. 


Austral Africa: Losing it or Ruling it, being 
Incidents and Experiences in Bechuana- 
land, Cape Colony, and England. By John 
Mackenzie. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A mors competent authority on South African 
affairs than Mr. Mackenzie does not exist. 
We trust that the size of his two bulky 
volumes will deter no one from studying 
them. His style, if not strictly correct, is 
far from being unattractive. Diffuse he cer¬ 
tainly is; but he succeeds in holding the 
reader’s interest and attention, and his trans¬ 
parent candour and impartiality carry con¬ 
viction with them. His high character and 
knowledge of native affairs entitled him to a 
hearing from those in authority; and when 
the Liberal party succeeded to office in 1880, 
being apparently of the same political com¬ 
plexion, he communicated his views respect¬ 
ing Bechuanaland to Mr. Grant Duff, but he 
met with kind words and nothing more—to 
use his own expression, he was pigeon-holed. 

In 1882 he came to England resolved to 
push his views, in spite of the advice of a 
friend he met on his way just returned from 
home, who said to him : 

“ Mackenzie, if you say a good word for South 
Africa you’ll get insulted. They won’t hear a 
word on its behalf in England —they are so dis¬ 
gusted with the mess that has been made. 
They won’t listen, they will swear at you— 
even missionary-people are as prejudiced as the 
rest.” 

This was discouraging; but Mr. Mackenzie 
admits that it was not far from the truth as 
to publio feeling in 1882. He had interviews 
with various influential men—a member of 
Parliament, a pushing man of business, and 
an ardent politician; with the editor of a 
well-known newspaper, a pungent writer; 
with a large manufacturer, a local magnate; 
with an author and politician—all equally 
narrow and prejudiced, and indifferent to the 
true state of the case. Mr. Mackenzie 


describes these interviews amusingly; but he 
was mortified and disappointed. Lastly, 
when he urged on “ X ,” a leading politician 
on 8outh African affairs, that there would ba 
a change in public opinion could the public 
know the truth, the great man exclaimed : 

“ The public know the truth! When will that 
happen ? No; we go by hot and cold stages 
here. We were very hot a while ago ; we are 
chilly just now; whether we shall ever be 
hot again, I don’t know—I think not.” 

Mr. Mackenzie nevertheless got the assistance 
of Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Forster, and others; 
a South African Committee was formed in 
London, and an address to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was so influentially 
supported that it was not convenient to dis¬ 
regard it. The result was that in 1884 Mr. 
Mackenzie was appointed Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Bechuanaland. There was no 
mistake as to his views with regard to natives, 
white settlers, and freebooters, and as to the 
necessity of upholding Imperial authority. 
He tells us that a thorough distrust of 
England’s sincerity and steadfastness pre¬ 
vailed through South Africa, produced by 
our own treatment of South African questions. 

“ I do not refer,” he says, “ specially to the re¬ 
trocession of the Transvaal, but to what may 
be called the practical abandonment of South 
Africa by England after that event. To have 
given back to the Transvaal the right of local 
self-government was a small matter as com¬ 
pared with what was ac’ually done. We are 
chargeable with the gravest dereliction of duty 
—that of having left South Africa, divided and 
incompetent as it was, to look after its own 
general affairs, without establishing, or assist¬ 
ing to establish, any form of general govern¬ 
ment by means of which this necessary work 
could be done. It is still more to our discredit 
that this virtual retreat from South Africa was 
accompanied by open protestation in England 
that we were not retreating at all, and that we 
still intended to uphold our position in the 
country as the supreme power and the protector 
of the weaker races. But there was nothing to 
show for this in 8outh Africa itself. Politicians 
went from town to town in England advocating 
desertion of South Africa, retaining only the 
Cape as a coaling station, thus constituting 
another Gibraltar in the Southern seas. Who 
can wonder at the direst result in South Africa 
—the formation of the Africander Bond ? The 
anti-English people naturally thought of a 
! republic, and prepared for it; the English and 
loyal Colonial population ground their teeth 
and remained silent and downcast, as colonists 
who were deserted by the mother country. A 
few Cape politicians of English race were 
perhaps the most rabid against the old country. 
They, rightly or wrongly, nursed a sense of 
personal desertion, and shrieked rather than 
said that they would never trust England 
again. Young English colonists left the country, 
in cases where that could be done. Older men 
set to work to learn the Dutch language, and 
be prepared for future possibilities. And yet 
the great body of the Cape Colouists, of what¬ 
ever extraction, were far from being disloyal to 
England, and far from endorsing with their 
approval the deeds of the freebooters. They 
were the victims of misunderstanding and mis¬ 
management. Why could not the English 
Government know its own mind, and abide by 
it?” 

We fear the appointment of Mr. Mackenzie 
can be attributed only to a desire for tem¬ 
porary popularity. Probably, as in the case 
of Gordon, it was thought a popular move; 
and, like Gordon, as soon as he was out of 
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sight, Mr. Mackenzie was forgotten. Had 
he possessed a little more worldly wisdom he 
would have made his own terms with the 
Government before accepting so onerous a 
charge, but he was too honourable himself to 
anticipate the way in which he was to be 
treated. It would seem that it was indiffer¬ 
ent to the Government at home whether he 
succeeded or not, and the Government at the 
Cape were rather desirous of his failure. 
That he failed to settle matters in Bechuana- 
land and reduce all the freebooters of Stella¬ 
land and Goshen to order without the 
assistance of a single soldier, or even one 
policeman, cannot be wondered at. The 
wonder is that he accomplished as much as he 
did. Here again his high character stood 
him in good stead. He found a universal 
distrust of the British Government pre¬ 
vailing. 

“ Mr. Mackenzie,” said a colonist to him, 

“ I’m sorry to have to say it to you, because we 
have all known you so long; but, honestly 
speaking, I hope you won’t succeed. The 
English Government doesn’t deserve to succeed, 
after wbat they have made us all, Englishmen 
and loyal colonists, suffer in the Transvaal. We 
all trusted, and we were deceived. For a long 
time scarcely a day passed when we were not 
insulted by the more ignorant Boers, till we 
were almost tired of our lives; and yet we 
could not go away, having invested our all in 
the country.” 

This was a specimen of the general feeling. 
Nevertheless Mr. Mackenzie succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing the British Protectorate in Bechana- 
land and in bringing back Stellaland to its 
allegiance. 

It is impossible not to admire the patience 
and temper with which Mr. Mackenzie 
recounts the way in which he was treated by 
Sir Hercules Robinson and the Government 
at the Cape. Hot only was he never sup¬ 
ported, on the contrary he was continually 
thwarted and almost insulted. At last he 
had no resource but to resign. His successor, 
Mr. C. Rhodes, seems to have been sent to 
Bechuanaland with the express purpose of 
undoing all that he had done, and of playing 
into the hands of the freebooters and the 
disloyal; and in this he was ably assisted by 
Capt. Bower. Mr. Rhodes found the great 
body of the people of Stellaland well pleased 
with the Protectorate. He told them it was 
at an end, and Capt. Bower removed all traces 
of it. 

"There can be no doubt,” says Sir Charles 
Warren, “that Mr. Rhodes’s action, supporting 
and upholding the Transvaal party, tended to 
a considerable degree to prevent peace being 
established in Stellaland. I consider that the 
difficulties which occurred in Stellaland since 
August last were entirely of his own causing 
and that had he not come into the country. 
Stellaland might have been in a quiet state 
when I arrived.” 

While the High Commissioner at the Cape 
and his agent, Mr. Rhodes, were doing all in 
their power to crush the loyal party in 
Bechuanaland, Mr. Forster at home ably and 
nobly vindicated the administration of Mr. 
Mackenzie; and he so roused public feeling in 
England that the Government thought it 
politic to be hot once again, and Sir Charles 
Warren was sent out as Special Commissioner 
of Bechuanaland, with a force adequate to 
establish order in the Protectorate. The 


success of that able administrator is fresh in 
the memory of all. He probably would be the 
first to admit that had Mr. Mackenzie been 
furnished with the same means, he would 
have been equally successful. 

The lesson to be learnt from the events 
detailed by Mr. Mackenzie is that the policy 
pursued in the retrocession of the Transvaal, ' 
the abandonment of loyal subjects to the 
Boers, and the encouragement given to the 
freebooters of Stellaland and Goshen, is as 
impolitic as it is base. It is abundantly clear 
that a bold and honourable assertion of British 
sovereignty would have been the far easier 
course. Mr. Mackenzie tells us that the 
numbers and influence of the anti-British 
party in Austral Africa are greatly exagge¬ 
rated. The bulk of the white population of 
whatever descent, and the whole of the native 
population, deBire a firm imperial role. This 
is amply proved by the partial success of 
Mr. Mackenzie, with no means whatever at 
his disposal, and by the triumphant march of 
Sir C. Warren. That Englishman should 
have been found ready to pursue the baser 
policy is a bad sign of the times; but that 
any could have sided with the murderers of 
Bothell and Honey would, had it not hap 
pened, have seemed impossible. Two more 
atrocious murders were never perpetrated; 
and it should have been a preliminary to all 
negotiations that the murderers should have 
been punished. 

Mr. Mackenzie is confident of the future. 
He does not look on England as a decaying 
state, but has the fullest confidence that 
Bhe is a vitally sound and growing 
commonwealth, whose great publio questions 
invariably secure for their settlement not only 
the services of capable statesmen, in whose 
judgment the public have confidence, but the 
attention and conscientious study of the people 
themselves. We wish we could feel the 
same confidence; but, while our system 
of colonial government remains as it is, so 
long is there a danger of recurring “ hot and 
cold stages and it is only after some fatal 
mistake or disaster that the attention and 
conscientious study of the people themselves 
is directed to the affairs of a remote colony. 

We have confined ourselves to the main 
features of Mr. Mackenzie’s work, whioh 
besides contains abundance of collateral infor¬ 
mation, both valuable and interesting. Each 
volume is furnished with a good map—a great 
convenience to the reader; and the index 
appears to be carefully made. 

Wm. Wickham. 


DK. EBLAYo’s HISTORY OP AESTHETICS IN SPAIN. 


Kistoria At las hltas Esleticas tn Etpaila. 

Pot Dr. D. M. Meneadez y Pelayo. 

Tomo III. (Vols. I., II.) 11 Siglo XVIII.” 

(Madrid: Dubrull.) 

These fresh volumes of Mencndez y Pelayo’s 
extensive work on the history of the literature 
of aesthetic ideas in Spain possess all the 
characteristics of their predecessors. There 
is the same exhaustive fullness, the same 
careful attention to bibliographical details, 
which make the work absolutely indispensable 
to all who would really study the history of 
Spanish literature. There is the same fond¬ 
ness for formal analysis, even of foreign 


authors, carried perhaps to excess—analjiii 
not only of printed texts, but also of MSS, 
and sometimes even of MSS. left incomplete. 
Vet it is difficult to understand what influence 
these unknown and imperfect writings coaid 
have had on the literary development of the 
age, however much they may enable us better 
to understand the complete standpoint of their 
authors. 

The literature of the eighteenth century in 
Spain is, perhaps, the least peculiarly Sptaieh 
of any century in its history. From fint to 
last the age is dominated by foreign influences 
—by the French classical school in pveky 
and the drama, by the Scotch school 
in philosophy, by Italians in architecture, 
and by the Bohemian Mengs in painting. 
Its best writers on aesthetics of every elm 
are chiefly to be found among the exile! 
Jesuit fathers who lived and wrote in Itslj: 
and these our author claims as belonging to 
Spanish literature even when they wrote only 
in Latin or Italian. Towards the dose of tlx 
century there is a faint dawn of better thing*. 
Some few precursors appear of the advent o! 
the Romantic school, and of a return to the 
models of the older literature of Spain. It is 
pleasant to observe how our author, lib 
Antaeus, rises refreshed from contact with 
his native soil. His style becomes mom lively 
and vigorous, he kindles into real entbnaiisn, 
and his pages glow with eloquence, whenever 
he treats of Jove-llanos or of other worthio 
of his native Asturias. 

But it is seldom that the work it thus 
enlivened by passages which appeal t otle 
popular ear. It is, nevertheless, full of 
examples of sound criticism, of decisions 
commend themselves to the judgment of the 
student, and whioh he will carefully «tow“ 
his memory for future use and application. 
The wide learning of the author is every¬ 
where apparent; and, while not concealing jm 
own preferences, his power of appred*fe>f 
the excellencies of most diverse schools of 
thought and art is very marked. Tims, 11 
vol. i, pp. 101-8, we find an excell®! 
appreciation of the Scotch school of philosophy 
from Hutcheson to Sir W. Hamilton and 
Prof. Mansell. On the standing quota 
between naturalists and idealists he qnotet 
with approval the conclusions of Arteaga: 

“ There is no idealist who does not draw born 
nature the elements wherewith he forms w 
mental pictures, just as there is no nstnrsust 
who does not add much of the ideal to M 
portraits, however like and however close 
nature he may deem his work to be. .*1 
naturalist is an idealist in his execution ,1 
as every idealist must necessarily be*nato*“ 
in the first materials for nis exeenn 
(vol. i., 246). 

In music he asserts, both in vol. i->PP; 25 ^’ 
and in vol. ii., 562, that Arteagas 
oeption of music and the opera as titf a , 
and crown of all other arts is «*** 
with that whioh Wagner has more ^ 
developed in our own day. Noticing, ^ 
coarse of this history, how often a dull 
rect work, without a particle of w* 1 
in it, like Addison’s “ Cato,” for eiam?le.’ 
carry off the suffrages of foreign | e 
remarks, d propos of Montiano’s imp ^ ^ 
tragedies, so much praised in France an _ 

by Lessing, how difficult it is for a 
to judge of style, and lays it down as 
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that “ no one can feel the beauties of poetry 
except in his native language, with the 
exception of those great works of universal 
genius, whioh move us, even though we 
cannot appreciate their form ” (vol. i., 394). 
This consideration may give us cause to ques¬ 
tion whether the judgment of foreigners is so 
near to that of posterity as we sometimes 
imagine it to be. 

The eighteenth century was peculiarly an 
age of description and of didactics in poetry. 
The old enthusiasm and mystical fervour of 
religion had well-nigh died out, and had been 
replaced by cold rational systems of ethical 
conduct. Hence the wearying didactic poems 
on the Art Poetica, on music, on architecture, 
on painting, on hunting, and on almost every 
subject to which a pedagogical form could be 
given in verse. As a corollary to this, it was 
eminently an age of translations. Every 
nation seemed to distrust its own native 
genius, and to be engaged either in an unreal 
imitation of ancient classical art, or in endea¬ 
vouring to transfer to itself the beauties of 
other lands. The greatest foreign influence 
on Spain was the pseudo-classical ism of the 
French school. This influence our author 
believes not to have been solely due to tbe 
accession of a French Bourbon dynasty. It 
would have come all the same even if 
Philip Y. had never ascended the throne of 
Spain. Pseudo-classicalism was a universal 
malady of the time io all forms of art—in 
architecture, where it prodaced tbe abomina¬ 
tions of the plateresque and oburrigueresque 
schools; in painting, where it commenced 
with the eclectic classicalism of Mengs, to 
end in the still' falser classicalism of David ; 
in drama, in the vain attempt to reduce all 
action within the unities. Next to France, 
Italy had the greatest influence on Spain; 
but the works of several English poets were 
translated at this time. In 1754 Milton’s 
Paraditt Lott was first translated, then fol¬ 
lowed versions of Pope, of Thomson’s 
Seasons , and of Young’s Night Thought!; 
but especially of Ossian, whose reign seems 
everywhere to have been of longer duration 
and more powerful than at home. But while 
Spaniards were thus adopting the literature of 
other nations there was no corresponding hos¬ 
pitality abroad for their own. Spanish litera¬ 
ture was wholly neglected, as our author 
complains (vol. ii., p. 184), “ A Spanish book 
was as though it did not exist, or as if it 
were written in the dialect of the island of 
Otaheite.” 

Still the nation was slowly rousing itself. 
The latter part of vol. ii. gives us the 
history of the Academia de San Fernando y 
de las Bellas Artes, from its first meeting in 
September, 1744; and many of the subse¬ 
quent pages are occupied with analyses and 
extracts from works read at its meetings. 
The term * ‘ Estetica ” seems to be of later intro¬ 
duction, being first used by the Abate Mar- 
chena in 1828. We must pass over the cri¬ 
ticisms of the better-known writers of this 
period — Melendez, Iriarte, Quintana, the 
Moratins, Duque de Frias, Martinez de la 
Rosa, &c., all of whom find some mention. 
On architecture the remarks are brief but 
noteworthy. The immense value of the 
Viaje de Pons, 1771-1792, is insisted on. 
Tolerant of all styles except the ohurriguer- 
resque “ his work is more than a book: it is a 


date in the history of our culture. It did 
as much for the arts as the voyages of Burriel, 
Flores, and Villanueva did for history, or that 
of J. Jorge y Ulloa for science.” A citation 
from Capmany will find a response with many 
of our readers: “To me Gothic architecture 
seems always ancient, and Roman always 
modern.” But the writer who did most to 
turn the national taste from a false classi¬ 
calism was the statesman Jove-llanos. It is 
remarked that in all departments of art the 
reform to a truer taste was brought about not 
by artists or architects or specialists, but 
by amateurs of no practical skill or special 
knowledge of the arts. It is Jove-llanos 
who first proclaimed Velasquez the king of 
all Spanish painters, and with this verdict 
our author thoroughly agrees. 

The volumes issued up to the present 
terminate with a chapter of criticism and 
bibliography of such minor arts as the 
ballet, pantomime, theatrical declamation, 
landscape gardening, equitation, and bull¬ 
fighting, on all of which the best books of 
the period are indicated. It is to be hoped 
that a full index, at least of authors’ names, 
many of whom are here mentioned for the 
first time, with their dates, will accompany 
this great work when concluded; otherwise 
its utility as a manual for consultation for the 
ordinary student will be greatly diminished. 

Wentwoeth Webstee. 


NEW HOVELS. 

Nadia. From the Russian of R. Orloffsky. 
In 3 vols. (donnenschein.) 

One Maid’t Mischief. By G. Manville Fenn. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A New Face at the Poor. By Jane Stanley. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Frozen Pirate. By Clark Russell. In 
2 vol8. (Sampson Low.) ‘ 

Foolt of Nature. By Alice Brown. (Triib- 
ner.) 

Germinie Lacerteux. By E. and J. de 
Goncourt. (Vizetelly.) 

Fanny. By Ernest Feydeau. (Vizetelly.) 

The Myttery of the Hansom Cab. By Fergus 
W. Hume. (Hansom Cab Publishing Co.) 

T he influence of the vague immensities of 
tbe steppes seems to affect all the great 
Russian novelists. Sensationalism, as com¬ 
monly understood, does not exist in the 
writings of men like Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, 
Tourguenief. Passions, terrors, agonies of 
mind and body, are, of course, brought into 
play, and incidents as thrilling as any de¬ 
tailed by our own romancers are described with 
picturesque and occasionally with dramatic 
effect. But the echoes of these passions and 
despairs have something of the remoteness 
of the thunder and storm which the traveller 
on the plains sees or hears amid the heights 
of the Eavkaz. These exciting events move 
so slowly, are introduced so circumspectly, 
that they affect one no more startingly than, 
during a journey, would the gradual drifting 
of rain-clouds from the steppe-horizons. 
This dilatoriness with incident, this indiffer¬ 
ence to sudden and startling surprises, this 
calm spectatorial method of narration, is not 
without oharm to readers satiated with the 
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morbid fever of popular French romans or 
the overwrough sensationalism now so pre¬ 
valent in our midst. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that much of the charm 
is due to the soothing influence of unfamiliar 
placidity; just as the mountain-lover, coming 
suddenly from the Alps, may find a new con¬ 
tent and pleasure in the plains of Lombardy. 
Save in the Cossack tales of Gogol, and 
in the early romances of Tolstoi, there is 
little dramatic intensity in Russian fic¬ 
tion, although the chief Slavic writers 
certainly betray their tendency to take 
dramatic views of life in the abstract. One 
would ere long tire of the Russian literary 
method, if for nothing else than the 
infrequency of its dramatic revelations and 
the dominant bias towards a redundancy of 
trivial and wearisome details. Even Dos¬ 
toievsky, whose sombre romances afford a 
surfeit of human pain and misery, seldom 
introduces bis dramatic incidents dramatically, 
while he constantly ruins his most effective 
situations by a dire enumeration of trivialities 
of tbe most inopportune nature. While 
Orloffsky cannot for a moment be compared 
with the great masters of Russian fiction, he 
is of quite sufficient eminence and popularity 
to deserve translation; and he is fortunate in 
having secured so satisfactory an interpreter 
as the Baroness Langenau. It is not always 
easy for a critic, ignorant of the language in 
which the book he is reviewing originally 
appeared, to assert the merits or demerits of a 
translated version. Special felicities of phrase 
and epithet are apt to be wholly missed or 
but indifferently rendered; while an inter¬ 
preter with a literary bias is tempted to im¬ 
prove upon, or at least expand, certain pas¬ 
sages of striking effect or import. But, so far 
as I can judge, the Baroness Langenau’s trans¬ 
lation from the Russian of Orloffsky is excep¬ 
tionally painstaking and readable. The story 
itself is far too long. It is not, like Tolstoi’s 
Anna Karenina, for instance, a novel where a 
host of minor events and records of fragmentary 
conversations constitute a consistent whole. 
Two-thirds of it could be spared, and if the 
deletion were skilfully executed the result 
would be a tale of considerable interest and 
psychological value. Nadia is a girl of earnest 
but very vague Nihilistic proclivities; yet she 
duly suffers for her faith, and is the cause of 
agony to herself and others through her bitter 
and weary imprisonment of eighteen months. 
A double love-story runs through the novel, 
and Volodia and Jenny afford a bright 
contrast to the unhappy and distraught 
Dmitry and Nadia. In the end all is well, 
though but a brief space of happiness is 
allotted to the heroine. Nadia } or Out of the 
Beaten Track is much less sombre than the 
generality of Slavio novels; and as a vivid 
and presumably accurate picture of Russian 
provincial life it deserves to be widely read 
and appreciated. 

Mr. Manville Fenn’s new book has the 
indubitable advantage of novelty of scene. 
A story of ordinary social life interwoven 
with one of semi-civilised personages, with a 
Malayan settlement as a background, must in 
itself prove attractive to the jaded reader. 
One Maid’s Mischief has reference to the 
evils and miseries wrought by the coquetry 
of a beautiful girl named Helen Perowne. 
The early part of the story is told with ua- 
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necessary and wearisome expansion of minor 
matters, bat when once Helen Perowne and 
her friend Gray Stuart are fairly settled at 
Sind an g the interest becomes engrossing. 
The descriptions of life and scenery upon the 
great Malayan river are admirable, and the 
evolution of a sensational and startling plot 
Bhould satisfy the most insistent craving for 
excitement. The Rajah Murad and the 
Inche Maida take leading parts in the tale, 
which is always most enthralling when deal¬ 
ing with the machinations and love affairs of 
these two amorous potentates. The best 
portions are those descriptive of Capt. 
Hilton’s and Lieut. Chumbley’s abduction by 
the Inche Maida; Helen’s seizure by, and 
terrible experiences under, the lustful tyranny 
of the Rajah Murad; and the narrative of 
the " maid’s ” escape with the Malay girl, 
and, ultimately, with Dr. Bolter. Helen is 
too insufferably the coquette to win—not¬ 
withstanding her extreme beauty—the 
reader’s sympathy; until at last she is dis¬ 
covered in the harem of the Rajah, and 
rendered in colour and otherwise like unto 
the Malay women. The other personages are 
lightly but ably sketched, although Scots 
will smile derisively at Mr. Stuart, the 
Caledonian merchant, with his impossible 
dialect. The Resident of Sindang, the officers 
Hilton and Chumbley, Dr. Bolter, Arthur 
Rosebury, the dreamy, impractical, botanising 
chaplain, are all true to life, and are pleasant 
acquaintances to meet. Mrs. Bolter, “the 
little lady,” as Mr. Fenn refers to her about 
a thousand times, is meant to be an amusing 
example of female jealousy; but she simply 
wearies the reader by her vulgar stupidity, 
and, with all her estimable qualities, becomes 
<re long an intolerable bore. Wary readers 
will skip Mrs. Bolter as much as practicable. 
The real hero of the book is Chumbley, whose 
delightful and characteristic “fate ” is some¬ 
thing to envy from the depths of one’s heart. 
Murad is “ a very proper villain ”; and when, 
despoiled of his rajahahip for his crimes, he 
dies horribly, after running amok through the 
streets of Singapore, one is glad to know that 
Jinis can be written to the record of his life. 
With all its good qualities, One Maid’t Mis - 
chief exemplifies the evil of the serial system. 

I am unaware whether or not this novel 
appeared serially, but it certainly must have 
been written for that purpose; and the result 
is unsatisfactory, so far as the book in its 
present form is concerned. There are also 
innumerable signs of hasty composition, which 
may have been unavoidable, but are none the 
less regrettable. 

A New Face at the Door is, of its kind, an 
excellent story. The intriguing governess 
has, perhaps, become a superfluity in fiction; 
but when she rises to crime there is undoubtedly 
a malign fascination about her which her 
equally troublesome, but less dangerous, 
sister wholly lacks. Opal Carew is a very 
heartless, but a clever and unscrupulous, 
young lady, although, as is nature’s way, she 
occasionally acts aright, and, moreover, even 
finds her wrongful intentions turn into for¬ 
tunate events. There is a well-oonstructed 
plot; and the trial for the murder of Jack 
Daman is sufficiently thrilling. The reader 
feels from the outset that the accusation of 
Greta Charlstrom is baseless. Who the actual 
assassin was, and how the secret came to 1 


light, need not be here disclosed. In point 
of literary finish, Miss Stanley’s new story is 
an advance upon A Daughter of the Oode. 

In The Frozen Pirate, the most enthralling 
romance which Mr. Clark Russell has written 
since The Wreck of the Orotvenor, one must 
be content to accept as possible the impossible 
germinal idea. The story turns upon two 
motives—the finding of a rich piratical ship 
frozen securely in Antarctic ice, and therecovery 
to active life, after close upon fifty years of 
stagnation, of Tassard the buccaneer. Whether 
or not the latter, the germinal idea, is original 
in its working-out I cannot say; in itself it is, 
of course, a modified and otherwise altered 
restatement of the case of the late Rip van 
Winkle. Probably more readers wiu be 
disposed to accept the marvellous restoration 
to life of the frozen pirate, Tassard, than to 
acknowledge the possibility of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s She; but the least discriminative 
can hardly fail to discern bow almost gro¬ 
tesquely inferior is the account of the oollapse 
through age of the infamous Tassard com¬ 
pared with the appalling end of Ayesha. Ho 
doubt the Tassard incident will be considered 
by many, especially by boy-readers, the 
strongest thing in the book; but I admit it 
seems to me so emphatic a demerit that it may 
prove a mill-stone round this romance when it 
comes to strive with the waters of oblivion. 
The restoration is a physical impossibility of 
so palpable a kind that one cannot deceive 
oneself into sympathetic credulity. Granted 
the possibility, however, it by no means 
follows that the weight of his passive 
years would speedily overcome the resus¬ 
citated pirate. If nature be capable of 
the arrestment of all the functions of mind 
and body, as is set forth by Mr. Clark 
Russell, she could simply begin to react, 
when the spell of passivity was broken, at 
the point where her potency had been 
abruptly interfered with. The story, how¬ 
ever, is so rich in exciting detail, and is 
narrated with such rare power and skill, that 
the most carping critic must acknowledge its 
excellence. There has been no finer story of 
Antarctic adventure, at once so thrilling, so 
strange, and so realistic. Mr. Clark Russell’s 
exceptional faculty for descriptive narrative 
is here exemplified at its best. In vivid 
beauty and effect there are passages trans¬ 
cending anything in The Wreck of the Orot¬ 
venor, or in The Golden Hope —and than this no 
higher praise could be given. It did not 
need The Froten Pirate to place Mr. Russell 
indisputably foremost among all living writers 
of sea-life, but if there were any lingering 
doubt this romance would settle the un¬ 
certainty. Of necessity, the excitement 
somewhat flags after the grotesque death of 
Tassard, but the conclusion is reached with a 
skilful preservation of unexhausted interest. 

To appreciate Foolt of Nature one would 
need to be not only familiar, but in sympathy 
with, the phases of new England life therein 
described. It is of the wearisome school of 
Mr. W. D. Howells’s narratives of nothing in 
particular, but without the charm of style 
which we find in the best productions of the 
author of A Foregone Conclution and The 
Lady of the Aroottook. The motive of Miss 
Brown’s story seems to be the exposure of 
the charlatanry of mediumistic spiritualists, 


and from her point of view she makes otti 
damning case. But though one cannot renj 
having made the acquaintance of good, geniS 
foolish “ IJncle Ben,” it is with no seme ad 
that of the relief whioh cometh from hsfi! 
indifference that Foolt of Nairn is fiullt 
laid down. 

Of the most radically distinct kind in %! 
two translated French novels next on n 
list—both, however, already so wdl.faun 
to all students of French fiction tint» 
passing word will here be sufficient. 
Tftat Emile Zola has expressed 
enthusiastically upon Oerminie Luertai, 
as a supreme model for the “realutic 1 ’ 
novelist pretty well explains the kind d 
book it is. It is a cold, skilful, intensely 
French narration of the retrogression it i 
human being towards a kind of stisM 
animalism. To term it a romance would be 
to betray an absolute incapacity to compe. 
hend the true significance of that mod- 
abused word; and yet it is not a norel a 
commonly understood. The medico-analytial 
school of fiction is working out its on 
destruction, and the best that can be said Hr 
such books as Oerminie Lacerteux is that tfcor 
conduce towards that end. 

I do not suppose many people in Frants 
read Ernest Feydeau now. It is, at any rats, 
more complimentary to our neighbours ta 
take their negligence in this respect to 
granted. Bat in its day Fanny caused 
suoh an amount of disputatious discumoc 
that comparison thereof with the clamoar 
which prevailed after “ the battle si 
Hemani ” would not be altogether in¬ 
apposite. The book has thus a litany 
interest quite distinct from that of tie 
record of Fanny’s love affairs. The famous 
balcony scene, once regarded by jem Frmt 
as a piece of daring and powerful realism, 
seems now rather flat, and the agonies of fie 
indignant and thwarted lover mere epileptic 
frenzy. The book’s value, such as it is, is 
certainly enhanced by the author's tag 
prefatory note, wherein, with overweening 
conceit, he recounts the genesis and develop¬ 
ment of his masterpiece. 

Even extreme exuberance of puffing could 
hardly send a book into its seventy-iffi 
thousand unless it had exceptionally sensa¬ 
tional literary f are to offer. The Myilery > } i 
Hantom Cab has, it is asserted, files 
Australia by storm—a fact which says a great 
deal for the genial patriotism of our country¬ 
men oversea. The story is of the Leam*ow 
Cate kind, but the absorbing interest u 
neither so skilfully maintained nor so ably set 
forth as in that popular tale. Rr. Fergn^ 
Hume’s book is replete with grammatical n> 
other errors, not all of which can be dee 
careless printers. "When he has timei 
write with care and discrimination he v“ 
doubtless follow up his first brilliantly* 111 ' 
cessful but, from a literary point of new, 
valueless venture with a novel that*" 
better deserve the plaudits of his fetio • 
Australians. "Wimax 
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Lady Burton's Edition of her 
“ Arabian Nights." Yol. V. . 

Sons.) Another of these beautiful vol . 
the fifth of the series-reached us a 
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&.go ; and yet another may shortly be expected. 
The present instalment (which, by the way, is 
especially rich in learned and interesting foot¬ 
notes) contains infer alia the story of Hasan of 
Uassorah and the bird-maidens—an Oriental 
■version of the “Swan-maidens”; one of those 
primitive myths which are the common property 
of the whole Aryan race. The description of 
the garden and pavilion in this story is justly 
characterised by the translator as “ one of the 
most gorgeous in the Nights”—and to its 
gporgeonsness his glowing and embroidered 
diction does ample justice. Told with Sir 
Richard Burton’s consummate skill, and power 
of language, these old-world stories are ever 
fresh. Prrnoes and king’s daughters, barbers 
and fishermen, jinns and afrits succeed each 
other like the figures in a kaleidoscope. There 
is an unquestionable sameness of material; yet 
the combinations are infinitely varied, and the 
effect is always new. To weary of them is 
impossible. As Gray wished that he oould lie 
for ever on a sofa and read “ everlasting new 
novels of Crebillon and Marivaux,” so, in truth, 
we might ask of fate no better boon than to 
sit by the Are all our winter evenings’ long, 
reading everlasting new volumes of “Lady 
Burton’s Household Edition of her Husband’s 
‘ Arabian Nights.’” And if such delicious 
leisure is denied to ourselves, we can, at all 
events, bestow it upon others. It would not 
be easy to imagine a more charming Christmas 
present for young people, at this “boxing” 
time of year, than Lady Burton’s dainty and 
delightful series. 

Tala of Ancient India. By Edmund C. Cox. 
(Bombay: Thacker.) All true national epio 
poems without exception have been made up 
from folk tales. To say this is, indeed, 
nothing more than to say that men and 
women must first have talked familiarly about 
those things which have furnished the materials 
for these poems; and if of the epics thus 
put together many have come down to us, 
many more probably have been lost, and many 
have died in early Btages of their growth. 
The old folk tales of India have been embodied 
into epic poems more intricate and ponderous 
than those of my other country; and Mr. 
Cox in this little volume has made an effort 
to separate some of them from the contexts in 
which they are imbedded. The stories are 
thus brought into a form similar to that of 
his father’s Tala of Ancient Greece. Of the 
twenty-four tales which make up the series, 
t welre relate to the birth, liie, and death of 
Krishna; the rest reproduce the myths of 
Surya, Kama, Varuna, Indra, and other of the 
Vedio and Furanic gods and heroes. They are 
all given in a way which is likely to attract 
and interest children; and, apart from any 
amusement which the perusal may afford them, 
children will get some solid knowledge if they 
will compare them with the myths which 
they will find in the Iliad, the Odyssey, and 
elsewhere. They may, perhaps, think them 
n >t so well worth reading as the familiar 
tales in Grimm’s collection. And, perhaps, 
they are not; but they will find the 
old features in a condition which shows 
the strangely flexible character of the VVdic 
deities. Taken as a whole, for instance, 
Krishna is the counterpart of the Hellenio 
Apollo more nearly, perhaps, than of any other 
of the Greek gods; but he is also the stealer 
of the cows, and his mode of stealing them as 
well as his defence after the theft carries us 
straight to the language of the Hymn to 
Hermes. Like Hermes, he is also the first 
to discourse sweet music; but as Hermes 
produces his melody from the strings stretohed 
across the tortoise shell, so Krishna draws forth 
his harmonies from a reed which he hollows 
out and pierces with holes. The little book is 
dedicated to Mr. Cox’s many Hindu friends. 


It is to be hoped that these friends will 
tell their children that stories not altogether 
unlike them may be found in other parts of 
the world; and that it is a task for the wisest 
to try and see how such tales took shape, and 
from what source they come. 

Indian Fahla. By P. V. B. Raju. (Son- 
nenschein.) Mr. Ramus wami Raju has brought 
together, in a very pretty little volume, the 
collection of illustrated Indian fables which 
has appeared during the last two years in the 
columns of the Leisure Hour. They are mostly 
beast-fables of the old-fashioned kind, and 
many of them havo been known to the world 
since the times of Bidpaj? and Lokman. Their 
editor appears to have taken great pains to 
preserve the traditionary form of the stories, if 
we may judge by the fact that the incidents 
of his version are very nearly the same as in 
that of Gallaud, who translated some of them 
from the Turkish early in the last century. 
The book ought to be a favourite with 
children as well as with the collectors of folk¬ 
lore. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott R. Hope. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. (Blackie.) 
The experienced writer for boys who prefers to 
be known to them only under the pseudonym 
of Ascott R. Hope won his reputation by his 
hearty descriptions of school-life. On the 
present occasion, the school is a mere vehicle 
for telling a series of marvellous stories, the 
extravagant fun of which has been aptly inter¬ 
preted by Mr. Gordon Browne’s facile pencil. 
This artist has his limitations; but he is never 
more happy than when giving expression to 
the humours of the modern boy. 

The Diamond Lens. By F. O’Brien. (Ward 
& Downey.) This is a rather late republioa- 
of the tales of mystery and imagination which 
Mr. Fitz James O’Brien used to contribute to 
the Atlantic Monthly and other American maga¬ 
zines about the time of the war. The stories 
savour rather of Hoffmann than of Poe, and 
have a quaint weirdness of their own which 
entitles them to the praise of originality. The 
mesmerists, alchemists, and Dutch ghosts are 
somewhat conventional; but the wicked 
Wonder-Smith slain by an army of animated 
toys, and the loves of the Miorosoopist and the 
lady in the water-drop, are very excellent 
fooling. The story of the “ What was it k ” 
utilises the mediaeval idea of demoniality, and 
presents us with a new kind of Christmas 
ghost or invisible vampire, caught and killed 
in an American boarding-house, which really 
deserves to be popular. 

Little Margit. By M. A. Hoyer. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) Good fairy tales are always 
welcome to little folks; and, although Little 
Margit and the story that follows it seem 
insipid, some of the other tales are very pretty, 
and will be sure to take with children. The 
adventures of a bad boy—who climbed the 
church steeple and put a cap on the weather¬ 
cock and made the wind blow wrong, and 
played many other pranks for which he got 
turned out of the parish—are very interesting. 
So, too, is the “Old Chateau.” 

Under the title of The Little Wonder Box, 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. have published 
a collection of Miss Jean Ingelow’s short 
stories, bound up in six little volumes, as pretty 
as they are quaint. 


SOME RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON. 

The Church’s Holy Year ; Hymns and Poems 
tor all the Sundays and Holy Days of the 
Church. By Rev. A. C. Richings. (Parker.) No 
more tempting subject to the religious poet can 
be imagined than verses set to the varying 


tones of the Church’s Sundays and Holy Days. 
Two such books at once occur to every reader 
—the Christian Year and the late Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Holy Year. Between the stately 
music and somewhat melancholy views of the 
one and the wealth of Scripture lore 
shrined in the prosaic garb of the second, Mr. 
Richings may be said to hold a middle place. 
He weds some thought which comes out pro¬ 
minently in the teachings of the day with 
smooth and facile verse, without much sound¬ 
ing of its deeps, and yet in a strikingly 
felicitous manner. We are not surprised that 
these poems have reached a second edition. 
They are polished, and free from the doggerel 
which defaoes so many hymns; and they cannot 
fail to be, as the author hopes, a devotional com¬ 
panion to many lovers of careful verse. A few 
lines may be quoted from the 20th Sunday 
after Trinity as a sample: 

“ How many hear the story read 
Within God's sacred fane; 

Nor heed the lesson, but go forth 
Prepared to sin again. 

“ Thus we may mingle in God's House 
Without the raiment white, 

Which fits the soul for sacred feasts 
And realms of pure delight; 

“ But when the King Himself appears 
Who gave the loving feast; 

The seamless robe He will require 
For every wedding guest.” 

An Office of Prayer for the Use of the 
Clergy. By Rev. P. G. Medd. (8.P.C.K.) This 
little book consists of the office of special 
rayer, a collection of prayers for private use 
y the clergy, and an essay on the country 
clergyman’s ideal, as it may be gathered from 
Kerne’s Christian Year. The first part—the 
office of special prayer—is mainly a cento from 
the Common Prayer-Book; the private prayers 
of the second part are far exceeded in depth 
and scriptural wealth by Bishop Andrews’s 
well-known manual; and Herbert’s “ Country 
Parson ” supplies a far nobler and simpler ideal 
than any which can be gathered from the 
Christian Year. But Mr. Medd’s book may be 
useful to those who do not know the others, 
although the essay is somewhat cumbrous and 
verbose. 

The Church and her Ministry ; a Catechism. 
By Rev. E. J. Boyce. (8.P.C.K.) This 
is the book which has been so long wanted 
for all who have learned the Prayer-Book 
Catechism. It carries on and supplements its 
teachings in some thirty pages on the doctrines 
and ministry of the Church of England. No 
better manual could be used for the instruc¬ 
tion of pupil teachers and candidates for 
confirmation. 

The author of How to be Happy, though 
Married (Rev. E. I. Hardy, Chaplain to the 
Foroes), has collected a series of short and 
telling sermons under the title Faint, yet 
Pursuing (Fisher Unwin). About half of 
them were preached to soldiers; and all are, as 
might be expected, short, but weighty and 
incisive. Mr. Hardy does not waste time in 
introductions or circumlocutions, but at onoe 
states his subject, drives it home in a few 
ooncise sentences, adds a few anecdotes, illus¬ 
trates it in a mode which must keep a congre¬ 
gation’s attention, and ends with a few home- 
thrusts which ought to touch the most care¬ 
less. Whether for pulpit use or as literature 
these sermons are much above the average. 

Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. By William 
Drysdale. (Charles Burnet & Co.) This 
rt selection from the writings and sayings of 
Henry Ward Beecher ” was “ revised in part by 
Mr. Beecher, and under revision by him at the 
time of his death.” Dr. Parker prefixes an 
“ introductory note,” in which he informs us 
that he “often thought of Mr. Beecher as a 
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kind of intellectual volcano—awful, sublime, 
talking fire ”; but that “ men would talk less 
about his greatness if they knew more about his 
gentleness. I have seen his tears.” This note 
would be better away. The proverbs are 
classified under different heads, sueh as Nature, 
Character, The Family, Religion, Christ; and they 
have been very carefully chosen and arranged. 
Mr. Beecher’s writings yield a large harvest of 
pithy sayings, which are rarely very deep, but 
are always smart and sensible, and at their 
best indicate a wide and thorough acquaintance 
with the life and thoughts of the American 
citizen. Mr. Beecher’s style, like his thought, 
will please the practical man rather than the 
contemplative. It is certainly not volcanic; 
but it is brisk and dear, and never for a 
moment dull. 

Clare Vaughan. By Lady Lovat. (Burns & 
Oates.) Though boasting the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Manning this book cannot, for the 
majority of English readers, be pronounced 
wholesome reading. It is an addition to the 
not inconsiderable gallery of phthisical re¬ 
ligionists, those eminent and saintly women 
with whom the hagiology of Romanism 
abounds, and of whom truth compels us to 
state that their morbid asceticism and devotion 
is so blended with defective organisation and 
physical disease as to make it difficult to 
analyse the resultant product, which may 
be termed without offence hypernatural sanc¬ 
tity. Cardinal Manning introduces the book 
to its leaders as “ a witness to the world of the 
sanctity of the only [sic] church of Jesus Christ, 
for on no other stem do such fruits grow." 
We may readily and unregrettingly assent to 
the latter clause without concurring in the 
causal inference suggested by the word “ for.” 

Flash Lights. By Edith E. Smyth. (Nisbet.) 
This is a series of short chapters for Sunday 
reading, purporting to point out the “ flash 
lights” to be found in God’s Word. The 
author has been in the habit of flashing out 
such lights upon her Sunday scholars; but 
listening to such excellent sermonettes is 
happily a different thing from reading them. 
Little boys seldom read anything “ goody ” 
not in the form of a story; and, even then, they 
are apt to skip the moral. However, the book 
is simple and profitable, and, as such, we ought 
to be thankful for it. Some of the lines 
which end off each sermonette are likely, in 
the author's words, ‘‘to take up a little niche 
in the memory.” Here is one set: 

Lo! my Father me arrays 

In a garment new of praise; 

It shall last me all my dayB. 

The Life of St. Paul, by Rev. J. Stalker 
(Edinburgh: Clark), forms one of the series of 
“ Handbooks for Bible Classes” now being 
issued by the enterprising firm of Messrs. 
Clark. It is a useful but not particularly 
striking compilation from larger works on the 
same subject. 

The Continuity of Scripture. By Lord 
Hatherley. (S.P.O.K.) Lord Hatherley’s 
useful little work is so well known that we need 
do no more than welcome its appearance in a 
new and revised edition. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish, about the 
middle of January, a volume of essays by Prof. 
Karl Pearson, of University College, London, 
which will take its title from the introductory 
essay on “ The Ethic of Free Thought.” The 
essays are fifteen in number, arranged in three 
groups of five each. The first group will deal 
generally with the philosophy of free thought 
in relation to science and morals. The second 
group is historical, and will give special atten¬ 


tion to the German reformers and revolutionists 
of the sixteenth century. In the third group 
of essays the author directly addresses himself 
to the social and eoonomioal questions of the 
day from the standpoint of socialism. 

Mr. H. C. Banister, having undertaken the 
preparation of a memoir of the late Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, will feel obliged by the loan of any 
letters of interest, especially such as bear upon 
musical matters, or which illustrate his per¬ 
sonal character and opinions. Such letters, 
whioh may be forwarded to the care of Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, York-street, Covent 
Garden, will be most carefully preserved, and 
returned at the earliest opportunity. 

We hear that the Rev. John Owen, author of 
Evenings with the Skeptics, and other works, is a 
candidate for the Gifford Lectureship in Natural 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh. He 
has been urged by his friends to apply because 
they recognise in his book on the Skeptics the 
free, and at the same time reverential treatment 
of the subject which the Gifford bequest pre¬ 
scribes. 

Messrs. Bentley & Son will begin at once 
the publication of a new edition of the late 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels at a popular prioe. 
East Lynne will appear in the middle of next 
month, to be followed by The Channings in 
February, and Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles in 
March, and so on in monthly volumes until the 
total of some thirty novels is finished. 

The same publishers announce a new monthly 
periodical, to be called Men and Women of the 
Day. Each number will contain three portraits 
of contemporary oelebrities, of what is called 
“ panel ” size, printed in permanent photo¬ 
graphy, together with brief memoirs. The 
contents of the first part, to appear in January, 
will be the Marquis of Hartington, Cardinal 
Newman, and Miss Mary Anderson. 

The next volume in the series of “ Canter¬ 
bury Poets,” published by Mr. Walter Scott, 
will be Australian Ballads and Rhymes; or, 
Poems inspired by Life and Scenery in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand. The selection has 
been made by Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen, 
himself an Australian and a poet. 

Mr. Charles Marvin has in the press a 
pamphlet, entitled English Africa: shall Boer 
and German sway it P dealing with the Delagoa 
Question, the proposed protectorate over Ama- 
tongaland, and the rivalry between Germans 
and English in South Africa. 

Christ the Key of the Psalter is the title of a 
new volume by an Oxford Graduate announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Horace Weir has written a local story 
for the Derby Reporter, under the title of “At 
the Sign of the White House.” 

The Senatus Academicus of the University 
of Edinburgh will proceed to appoint a Gifford 
lecturer on natural theology about the end of 
January. The tenure of office is for two years, 
and may be renewed onoe only for a like period. 
The emoluments oonsist of the yearly interest 
of Lord Gifford’s bequest of *25,000. The 
lecturer is required to give at least twenty 
public lectures annually, and he may, in 
addition, form a special class for teaching the 
subject to university students. The lecturer 
will probably be required to enter upon his 
duties in January 1889. 

A series of nine free lectures on “Centres 
of Spiritual Activity ” will be delivered by 
representatives of different religious bodies at 
the South Place Institute, Finsbury, during the 
months of January and February, on Sundays, 
at 4 p.m. The introductory lecture of the 
series, to be given to-morrow, will be on “ The 
Common Ground of the Religious Sentiment,” 
by Mr, Edward Clodd, The other lectures 


include Canon Cur teas, the Rev. Edward Whitt 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Prof. D. W. Marfa, fa 
tiie Rev. Henry W. Crosskey, of Birminghia. 

The Society of Cymmrodozion will hold « 
educational conference on Thursday and Fri4; 
next, January 5 and 6, in the Gniliili.ll jj 
Shrewsbury. The subject of discussion ii “Th 
Future Development of the Welsh Educatkfa 
System, considered from the Scholastic Point ci 
View.” 

The third meeting of the west branch of fa 
English Goethe Society was held at Cmn 
Hill House, the residence of Miss Emerson, <* 
Thursday evening, December 22, when Goefai 
Lustspiel, “Die Wette,” was read by fa 
members, after which Miss Lena little ntf 
“ Der Konig von Thule,” “ Wanderer's Nseb 
lied,” and “ Mignon ” to Liszt’s music, acorn, 
ponied by Mr. Walter Bache. The evems 
terminated by a pianoforte solo of Lists 
“iGoethe-Marsch,” by the same gentians. 
For the next meeting, on January 21, the oom- 
mittee are preparing, under Mr. Walter fisfa'i 
direction, a “Faust ” evening, in which List! 
symphony, arranged for two pianos and amis 
chorus, is to be performed. 

Mr. Collins requests us to state that via 
he represented Prof. Nettleship as opposed b 
the University Extension Lectures, he 
deduced what he asserted from Prof. Nettie- 
ship’s own words on page 19 of his pamphlet 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IRENE {aetat 13). 

I. 

Axono the purple mountain-folds I sought 
And sought, in vain, for peace. I sought a 
vain 

In dreamy woods; along th’ enchanted ma: 

In kindly hamlets. Then with books I 
Seeking for peaoe in toil, which only brought 
Dull discontent and weariness of brain. 
“Where art thou, Peaoe P” I cried: Oh, 
soothe this p ain 

Of tearful longing and of throbbing thought!" 

A sweet roioe answered. Laughter glad sudds' 
Set the birds singing. Beautiful bright ejs ; 
Made a new dawn. A sweet voice amserra: 
“Cease j 

From further fruitless searching. I am here¬ 
in flower of flesh and blood, of perfect ass, 
Quite loving—Your Irene! / a® Tsici. 


II. 

Peace, with her chatter Mid infectious glee; 
Peaoe, swinging mad-cap on a spriogj 
With bright hair blown and tumbled snjUo*. 
Peace, paddling in a shoal of summer see; 
Peace, at high revel up an apple-tree; 

Peace, reading with a bent and dreamy on , 
Peaoe, on a footstool—very peaceful nov- , 
Listening with hands clasped fondly on my o" ■ 
No abstract noun, no mythio shape diving 
No sweet elusive dream of who knows *“’> 
But just a child, she brings my heart «** 
Of care; and, when she puts her cheek tom 
Bliss, and oomplete contentment with my 
Yes, this is my Dene—this is Pasoa 

William Ca * 10 * 1 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The principal articles in the 
poranea of November are on the Chin**' w 
gration to the Philippine Islands, oj -g e 
Jordana. He warns his oountrymen 
future danger by the history it 

tions and wars inoited there by *» .j.. 


e°°i 


the past. Cristoval Botella gives H- 
torical sketch of French social theon 
is a sacred epithalamium on the golden 
of Leo. XHI. both in Latin ^nder 

tfliieaty 


elegiacs. We prefer the former. Bat we w 


if the future jistoruni will accept i 
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true from contemporary documents such phrases 

as: 

11 Quamvis nunc, alter Petraa, detnuus in atro 
Oaroere permaneas.” 


Gabihl, 0. M. Phyrique. Paris:Bandry. 20 fr. of our own special favourite and benefactor? 
HXBTWIQ, O. Lehrbnoh der Entwloklungegmchlchte Tf • , ai,_a , . 

der Menzchen U. der Wirbelfchlere. a. Abth. Jena: -it is but a truism that over-praise is fated to 
Fischer, s U. so Pf. precede under - estimation. Are there not 

™ ble that the enthusiastic worship 

r.-- t»_ a _i_nnnr noin in mamr n 11 arfnrc fn pa/ionf or 


_ . _,. „ r, _„ , Studies, Berliner, f. oleselsohe Phllologle u. Axoh&ol- now paid in many quarters to recent or 

Oatalina Garcia continues his Bnhuega and o«ie. 7. Bd. 1. Hft. Die Erkenntniatheorte der contemporary poets of firenius is already 

its Ftftro,” arriving at last at the test of the Stas. You L. Stein. Berlin: Calvary. 1* M. WnSwoS 1 the hceviteblf reaction ‘ 


document. We have also the report by 
Eduardo Abela of the Agricultural Association 
of Spain. Among other imperious needs the 
primary one of security to the labourer and 
Isolated farmer is still lacking in many parts of 
that country. 

We learn from the November Boletin of the 
Seal Academia de la Hiatoria that it has sent a 
request to the Historioal Commission in the 
Canary Islands to photograph, or have casts 
made of, all inscriptions found there, and pro¬ 
mises speedy publication. Dr. Budolp Beer 
has discovered at Leon a palimpsest of the Lex 
Somalia Wisigothorum, of which no previous 
MS. was known in Spain. He also describes the 


MS. was Known m Spain, tie also describes the (December 24), 
five volumes which Bernard of Brihuega made dissent from “t'l 


PHILOLOGY. 

Bbbok, Th. Griechische Litersturgeschlohte. 4. Bd. 
Aus dem Naohlaaa hrsg. ▼. K. PeppmOller. Berlin: 
Weldmann. 8 M. 

Evarrxi, A. Glossatre Saintongeais. Bordeaux: V« 
Moquet. IS fr. 

Hiloasd, A. Exoerpta ex Ubrls Herodlanl teobnld. 
Berlin: Calvary, s M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILLIAM BARNES AND CONTEMPORARY 
CRITICISM. 

Athenaeum Olnb: Dee. *8, 1887. 
In his review of the Life of William Barnet 


becoming a proof of the vital power and 
greatness of some that they survive the 
dangerous idolatry paid by over-amorous. 
biographers, or by the societies of which they 
are the patron saints. Those wise words of 
Tacitus—“ Pessimum inimioorum genus lau- 
dantes ”—seem to have been written to warn 
against excesses which, however well intended 
and natural, in the end do but serve the cause 
of Philistia. If any readers think that your 
correspondent has sinned thus, habetis confi- 
tentem ream. F. T. Paloraye. 


for Alfonso the Wise, which are still unpub- pr0D 
fished. Adolfo de Castro gives some curious g arI 
notes on the colonies of Orientals at Cadiz in a „ e , 
the last two centuries. But the bulk of the * ' 


(December 24), Mr. H. Bradley states his 
aissent from “the eccentrio judgment recently 
pronounced at Oxford, which ranks William 


THE 1818, THE OCK, AND OXFORD. 

Nottingham: Deo. 17,1887. 
Mr. Bradley (Academy, September 24) admits 


notes on the colonies ot orientals at Cadiz in >. for thia <> par adox” he must, 

the last two centuries. But the bulk of the apparently, refer to a few words in the memor- 
number is occupied with historical documents an § Qm o£ a visit to the aged poet, which Mrs. 

in T n n.inwlia Anllnnin/4 Vi n ll'nihiiT. _ , . 1 , ° 1 . . ... 


relating to La Guardia, collected by Father Baxter has honoured me by quoting in the Life ; remarks that “if the A.S. form is Yt, it 
F. Fita. Their chief interest lies in the history ft8 in tte i ec ture 0 n Barnes, given at Oxford in might descend from a prehistoric [Celtic] Utia, 
of the Jews. In 1236 the ohapter of Toledo November, 1886, and printed in the National related to, though not identical with, Oute.” 
complained to Some of Archbishop Koderie for R eu i ew f or the February following, I have only I find that this Northamptonshire Ise is 
employing Jews as his fiscal agents. There are 8aid that “contemporary critical judgment is reoorded in a Kettering charter of a.d. 956, 
also some valuable texts of the time of the always s0 thoroughly insecure that it will be printed in Birch, Cartularium Saxonieum, iiL, 
expulsion (1491-3), and of the appeals of the be8t to ma ke no attempt to assign the place, P- 121, and in Kemble, iii.,p. 439. The bound- 
Jews for protection to the kings. Some due to the poet whom England has lost, in our aries proceed from “ Cranslea brieg ” (Cransley), 


Barnes second among the poets of the Yictorian that “ Ise ” (which, according to the map cited 
age.” And for this “paradox” he must, by Mr. Murray, is the earliest form of the name 
apparently, refer to a few words in the memor- of the Isis) is a possible river-name; and he 
andumof a visit to the aged poet, which Mrs. instances the Northamptonshire “Ise.” , He 


Baxter has honoured me by quoting in the Life ; 
as in the lecture on Barnes, given at Oxford in 


recently found Latin inscriptions seem to prove literature.” 


that Talavera la Yieja was the Augustobriga of 
the Bomans. 


To this rule it might have been best had I 


&c.. to the long dyke or ditoh, thence to 
“ Wiclea forda andlang Ysan >®t [hit] cym'8 to 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. f '1“?“ 1 U8ea , Irom P; °j 

rfiymr* T T itfratithf the L ’f e: Ttu *8®“ P°et seems to me to stand 

GENERAL LITERATURE. second only to Tennyson in the last half century.” 

AnCAXn, G. Le Brfrilnouveau. Paris: Dentu. 8fr. r.t infnmretatirm oiven hv Mr Rradlev 
Buchke, B. Die Glaaesmmlung d. k. k. Osterrelch. y* tn ® mterpreraiion given py air. uraaiey, 

Museums I. Kunst u. Industrie. Wien: Gerola’s I have no complaint to make. It was naturally 
ttotm. so M. enough deduced from a phrase written down 

Gxefgkbh. F. H. Politiache Federzeiohnungen. Ber- -.iTr,,. t _ 

Un: Ail*. Vereln t. deutsche Literatur. s M. without thought that it would go further. My 

Kxbabacek, J. Daearablaobe Papier. Wien: Hof. u. meaning, however, was that putting Tennyson 

Koca?J t8d u UO F. er ^iTZ. M ‘ Das Heldelberger Bchloss. as(in my eyes) our greatest “Victorian” poet 
i. Lfg Darmstadt: Bergstraeeser. so it. —Wordsworth, who died m 18o0, having done 

Musset, G. Lee faienoeriea Boehelalsea. La Rochelle, almost all his work before 1837—Barnes seemed 

Ovkebsox, J. Grleohlache Mvthologie. Besouderer to me, by clear right, to rank in the foremost 


conformed strictly. But, to clear myself from Pihtes-lfea [Pytohley] forda,” &c. 'i he nomi- 
tho rash dogmatic j udgmen t above assigned to me, native of this name would be, I suppose, “ Yse,” 
I quote the words which I used from p. 313 of declined as a -jun stem. This does not exactly 
the Life : “ This aged poet seems to me to stand support Mr. Bradley’s suggestion; but the 
second only to Tennyson in the last half century.” difference in form is of slight oonsequenoe. 


The Ise is recorded in the list of river-names 
printed at the end of Yigfusson and Cleasby’s 
Icelandic dictionary as Yta, which supports an 
O.E. Yse. Perhaps the same name may be 


meaning, however, was that putting Tennyson recorded in the Hampshire “ Ysan ” or “ Isan 
as (in my eyes) our greatest “ Yictorian” poet pyttas, ad. 854 [Cart. Sax. ii. 71, 11), and 


—Wordsworth, who died in 1850, having done 
almost all his work before 1837—Barnes seemed 


i.’Lfg Darmstadt: Bergstraerser. so M. ’ — Wordsworth, who died in 1850, having done “ iaon gr&fas,” in the same county (id. ii. 44, 

Musset, G. Lee faienoeriea Boehelalsea. La Rochelle, almost all his work before 1837—Barnes seemed 19), and the “iseu hyrst” of Cod. Dipl. iii. 
OvBBBsex, J. Grleohlache Mvthologie. Besouderer tome, by clear right, to rank in the foremost 130, 27; 131, 19, A.D. 976, may possibly be 
Thi. s. Bd. s. Buoh. Apollon, i. Dfg. Leipzig: fine of those after Tennyson—a band whom I derived from “Yse,” rather than from Uen, 
PaoSS”' Daa^onUohe Oapltell. 47. Progrsmm should not desire or presume to enumerate, but " iron,” from which Kemble derives it. 

zum winckeimannsfeete. Berlin: Relmcr. s M. with, not above, whom Bames should be recog- The Abingdon history supports the opinion 
80a b5L' l«ii»zlff' ^ n8l ^os IS 4 ! > M S 5 o , pf kao ' 0ultttr ' nised. This opinion (it claims to be no more), that the portion of the river now known as 
SrAUBBB. iLDasStudiumder Gocwraphle In u. ausser contaiuing not one but two items of “ conten- the Isis was anciently known only by the name 
der ttohule. Augsburg : Reiohet 8 M. 20 Pf. tious matter,” may very likely also seem Thames. There are many references to this 

Wl Paptonf‘m ^mondf^Bjii^SohL^dOT^aitixitcn eccentric and paradoxical to many readers, river in the Abingdon charters, but it is nowhere 
orientaiisonen u. europaischen Paplere. Witn : although, from the general tone of Mr. called the Isis. It iscalled the Thames even above 
Hof- u. Biaatsdrunkerel. s M. Bradley’s criticism, I should hope he might be Oxford; and the earliest version of the Chronicle 

THEOLOGY, ETC. disposed not to look on it with such disfavour. (MS. Cott. Claud., c. ix.) states that “ Mons 


zum Winckeimannsfeete. Berlin: Reimcr. 8 M. 
Schmidt, K. W. Hansibar. Ein oetafrlkan. Oultur- 
bud. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 4M. 50 Pf. 

Staubeb. A. Das Studium der Goographle in u. ausser 
der ttohule. Augsburg: Reiohet. 8 U. SO Pf. 


orientalisohen u. europaischen Paplere. 
Hcf- u. Siaatsdruokerei. 6 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETO. 

Studies u. Skizzen, theologlsche, aus Ostpreu*sen. 


" iron,” from which Kemble derives it. 

The Abingdon history supports the opinion 
that the portion of the river now known as 
the Isis was anciently known only by the name 
Thames. There are many references to this 
river in the Abingdon charters, but it is nowhere 
called the Isis. 11 is called the Thames even above 
Oxford; and the earliest version of the Chronicle 
(MS. Cott. Claud., e. ix.) states that “ Mons 


1.4. Hit. Kiinlgaberg.L-Pr.: itartang. 7 M. SO Ft. 
Sulcham-Abuxk (Gedeckte Tafeli od. das Ritual- u 
Gesetzbuoh d. Judenthums. Zum era ten Male aus 
dem Orlg. fret Obera. u. mlt Qutllenangaben, 
Erlautergn. etc. versehen v. J. A. F. E. L. V. V. 
Pavly. 1. Lfg. Zurich: Sohabelltz. 4 M. 

HISTORY. 


From this personal explanation, with which Abbendone ad septeintrionalein plagam Tamese 
I regret to trouble yon, let me return for a fluvii, ubi praetermeat pontem Oxenefordis 
moment to the general question of the validity urbis, situs est ” (vol. i., p. 1, note). At p. 181 
of contemporary criticism. It is so natural it is called the “ Temese ” at Hinksey (Hen- 


to compare our favourite writer with his 
fellows past or present, and to fix his 
place among them, that of the—ten or twelve 


gestes-ieg), and it bore tbe same name at its 
junction with the Cherwell (L 126) and at Iffley 
(Gifteleia ? i. 89). Above Oxford, the Thames 


del* Frznoe. T. 16 Supplement, shall I say?—English writing poets of our is mentioned at Kingston Bagpuiz (i. 351), at 
_17 13.UBS. Paris : Podone- Laurlel. 85fr. _ _ „„„„„„„ t: oia oiuw .a 


Rboesten der Pfahgrafen am Rhelu 1214-1400. 
Inntbruok: Wagaer. a M. 


time who, in different ways, may be called 
leaders, there is hardly one whom we have not 


SCHMIDT, W. Romano-oatholioi per Moldaviam epl- BaOT , A„_ n nnnfldenf.lv balled aa lnrd ran 
aoopatus et ret romano-oathoUoae res gestae. 8 ®® n m t “ r “ connaenu J “RHea as lora para- 
Budapest: Kiiua. e M. mount of Parnassus, and destmed (if not 

8ch SS*t^.‘ r OT ^^s^Rrger In den ersten resolved into a myth, or into someone else) for 

drel Jahrhunderten. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4 M. ... . ._ • Trn i, ... ' . 

Tbousttk, E. L’lle Bourbon pendant la pSriode rS- the too shadowy Valhalla of literary ltninor- 
volutionnairedo 1788 k 1808. T. 1. Paris: Ohalia- 


Worth in Faringdon (i. 246, 260), and at 
Fyfield (set Fif-bidum ? i. 325). There are 
several references to the river between Abingdon 
and its junction with the Thame; and it is 
colled in every ease the Thames; and not the 
Isis. With the evidence of the Abingdon 


tafity. Among these verdicts doubtless one charters before us, it is difficult to resist the 
will be approved by the “ wise testimony of the conclusion that the Isis is a spurious name 


PHYSICAL SOIHNOE AND PHILOSOPHY. . years to come ’’; yet, although in our hearts manufactured from the Latinised “ Tamesis. 


Belloc, E. Les Dlathomtos de Lucbon et dee Pyroai'ea 
centrales. Paris: Leohevaller. 4 fr. so e. 

Oam08. E. G. Catalogue dee plantes de France, de 
Salese et de Belgique. Parle: Leohevaller. 4 fr. 

80 O. 

Gadkau de Kbbvillb, H. Les Insec tea phosphor- 
eeoents. Notes oomplSmentairee et blbliographie 
gteSrale. Peris: Leohevaller, 2fr.6Qo, 


we each believe that the lucky and lasting 
verdict is our own, should we not be warned 
by these contradictory judgments of the day, 


The Abingdon charters afford proof, if farther 
proof were wanted, of the absurdity of the 
derivation of “ Oxford ” from the river “ Oek.” 


and, even more, by the vast number of dead That stream and its branches were known as 
forgotten writers, each heralded as an immortal the “ Eo-co-e.” I give the instanoes of its 
in his age, to refrain—and this in the interest occurrence in alphabetical order. 
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Abingdon: a.d. 955, “ Eoeen, ace.; Cart. 
Sax. iii. 68, 23; Chron. Mon. de Abing. i. 126, 
26. a.d. 956, “Eo-eoen,” dat., “Eo-coenes,” 
gen.; Cart. Sax. iii. 96, 14, 15; Chron. Ab. i. 
176, 2; 177, 6. 

Ashbury: a.d. 856, “ yEo-ccsenen,” acc.; 
Cart. Sax. ii. 94, 20 (dubious charter). A D. 
944, “ jEd-coeu,” acc.; Cart. Sax. ii. 549, 36. 

Drayton: a.d. 958, “Oeccene,” acc.; Cod. 
Dipl. v. 397, 17 ; Chron. Ab. i. 248, 22. a.d. 
960, “ Oeccene.” acc. ; Cod. Dipl. vi. 28, 15; 
Chron. Ab. i. 272, 4. 

Pyfteld ? (let Fif-bidum): A.D. 956, “Eo- 
ccen,” acc.; Cod. Dipl. v. 386, 30; Chron. Ab. 
i. 233, 14. a.d. 968, “ Eo-ocan,” dat., acc.; 
Cod. Dipl. iii. 466, 13, 18 ; Chron. Ab. L 324, 
26; 325, 4. 

Gareford (Garan-ford): A.D. 940, “ Eo-ocen,” 
“Eo-ocan,” gen., acc.; Cart. Sax. ii. 489, 6, 8; 
Chron. Ab. i. 95, 5, 8. 

Goosey (Gi'is-ieg): a.d. 959, “ Eccen,” “ Eo- 
ccen,” dat., gen.; Cod. Dipl. vi. 8, 20; Chron. 
Ab. i. 259, 27. Cf. Chron. Ab. i. 14, 9. 

Hanney: a.d. 956, “Eo-ccene,” acc., gen.; 
Cod. Dipl. v. 370, 9; Chron. Ab. i. 206, 4. 
a.d. 968, “Oeccene,” acc., gen.; Cod. Dipl. vi. 
86, 17; Chron. Ab. i. 274, 14. 

Kingston Bagpuiz : a.d. 965, “Ecoene,” dat., 
acc.; God. Dipl, vi 109, 28; 110, 7; Chron. Ab. 
i. 350, 29; 351, 9. a.d. 976, “ Eo-ccene,” dat., 
acc.; Cod. Dipl. vi. 107, 33; 108, 10; Chron. Ab. 
l. 353, 9, 19. 

Lyford* (Linford): a.d. 944, “Eo-ccene,” 
“Eocene,” dat.; Cart. Sax. ii. 552, 17; Chron. 
Ab. i. 107, 21. a.d. 1032, “ Eo-ccan,” dat., 
acc.; Cod. Dipl. iv. 39, 6, 11; Chron. Ab. i 
440, 4, 10. 

Marcham: a.d. 955, “Eo-ccan, ’ dat. aoc.; 
Cod. Dipl. vi. 75, 28; 76, 2; Chron. Ab. i. 265, 

9, 15. 

Shellingford: a.d. 931, “ Eo-ecen,” acc. ; 
Cart. Sax. ii. 374, 9, 16; Chron. Ab. i. 65, 
12, 22. 

Worth, in Faringdon parish (Stevenson): 
a.d. 958, “ Eo-ccen,” dat. acc. gen.; Cod. Dipl. 
vi. 8, 25; 9, 1, 2; Chron. Ab. i. 260, 7, 19, 20. 
a.d. 958, “Eocene,” acc.; Cod. Dipl. v. 395. 

33 ; Chron. Ab. i. 246, 13. 

From these forms I deduce an Old-English 
nom. “Eocce,” gen., dat., and acc. “Eo-ccan.” 

It must be remembered that the chronicle is a 
thirteenth-century MS ; and the compiler is, no 
doubt, responsible for the mute e’s and the 
occasional i edundant gen. ee in such forms as 
“Eo-ccene,” “Eo-ccenes.” The derivation of 
“Ock” from “Eo-cce” presents some diffi¬ 
culty, for that form would have yielded “ Eck.” 
But there can be no doubt of the identity of 
the “Eo-cce” and the “Ock.” It is called 
the “Eoche,” a.d. 1066-1087, in vol. ii., 
p. 10, 28, aed p. 64, 3, A.D. 1100-1135. It 
appears to be occasionally called the “ Occe ”— 
e.g., A.D. 953-955, “ Ocenne [=Occan] wyllas,” the 
source of the Ock, at Ashbury (Cart. Sax. iii. 

62, 24), and there is an “Occenes” or “Eo- 
cceues gierstun” referred to at Abingdon in 
a.d. 955-956 (Cart. Sax. iii. 68, 23; 97, 5, 14; 
Chron. Ab. i. 126, 26; 170, 2, 3; 177, 6). This 
would be, I suppose, an enclosure of grassland 
abutting on the Ock at Abingdon. But it may 
be that “ Occe ” is, in both cases, a mistake of 
the scribe for the usual “Eo-cce.” 

As “Eo-cce” was the Old-English name of 
the Ock, it follows that a ford over that river 
would have been called “ Eo-ccan-ford.” It is 
a very long cry from such a form as this to 
“ Oxna-ford,” the Old-English name of Oxford. 
And it is rather an awkward thing for the 


adherents of the ‘ 1 Ocks-ford ” theory that there 
was a ford over the Ock at Abingdon, and that 
it was known as “ Eo-ccan-ford.” It is called 
“ Eo-ccen-ford ” in a.d. 955 (Cart. Sax. iii 
68, 9, 23; Chron. Ab. i. 126, 6, 27). It occurs 
about 1180 in the form that we should expect 
it to have by then assumed—“Eo-ckaford” 
(Chron. Ab. ii. 323, 28). This, again, is im- 
possible to reconcile with the contemporary 
“Oxeneford,” &o. It is not consonant with 
reason that of two fords over the Ock, lying 
within six or seven miles of each other and 
both deriving their name from the Ock, one 
should be called “Eo-ccan-ford” and the 
other “Oxna-ford.” But it is really un¬ 
necessary to further discuss the fantastic 
dream that Oxford means “the ford of the 
Ook” and not “the ford of oxen,” for it 
is a delusion that no philologist worthy of 
the name would cherish for more than five 
minutes. There seems to be a feeling among 
young Oxford men that the derivation of the 
name from “ ford for oxen ” is incompatible 
with the dignity and glory of their university, 
and hence many of them fly to this “Ocks- 
ford ” theory, or to some even more impossible 
Celtic derivation of the name. I put these 
objections on record for the guidance of those 
who are thus misled by a mistaken sense of 
local patriotism, for I have not the faintest 
hope of converting the professed advooates of 
this “Ooks-ford” theory. This must be my 
excuse for reverting to a subject that has been 
so well thrashed out in these columns. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


It is not, of oourse, to be assumed si 
who use this volume will be able or wflhag t 
undergo the drudgery of collating 235 oai- 
pages with the MS. or the facsimile. Advoeu- 
for printing contracted portions in distinct* 
type can consequently, it must be admi&d 
point to the foregoing in support of then at¬ 
tention. B. MacCaktht. 


* This is evidently Lyford, and not Linford, 
Bucks, as Stevenson and Birch assert. Besides 
being on the Eo-cce, Linford was near Cillan-nS, 
a water-course that is mentioned at Hannev 
(Chron. Ab. i. 206, 2; 240, 291; 274, 12), at 
Denchworth (id. i. 137, 5), and at Gareford (id. 
i. 95, 5). 


THE TODD LECTUEES. 

Mitchelstown: Dec 14,18S7. 

Looking through the volume of the Todd 
Lecture Series, just issued by the Royal Irish 
Academy, I observed the following in the Peter 
and Paul Passion. The portions of the original 
expressed in cypher are not distinguished by 
the lecturer. 

“ Is ann-sin tra airmitnigit na Cristaigi lith 
ocus foraithmet na da noem apstal sa; itat 
kalaind Iuil,” &c. (p. 87). This text, an ele¬ 
mentary knowledge shows, is impossible. To 
begin with, it does not contain what ann-sin 
stands for. Next, an antecedent is wanting for 
the relative. Finally, kalaind (nom. katne *) 
being the gen., faf has no subject. 

Going on to the paraphrastic rendering (a 
word-for-word version is nicknamed “a sla¬ 
vishly literal translation,” p. 276), we have: 
“It is at this time the Christians celebrate the 
festival and commemoration of these two holy 
apostles, on the calends of July,” &c. (p. 330). 
Shade of the Culdee, “the feast of Paul and 
Peter,” on July 1! On the calends, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe, has no counterpart in 
the Irish. The Glossary, mayhap, will dear up 
the obscurity. Therein we find: “Perhaps: is 
ann-sin (viz., on that day) i-tat kal. Iul?” 
[lege Iuil] (p. 897). But the conjecture labours 
under the radical defect that this sentence is 
not Irish. 

What, then, is to be done ? The crux plainly 
lies in itat. Now, the explanation is so simple 
that the wonder is how the muddle could have 
been created. Turning to the lithographed 
edition, p. 172 b, 1. 67, one glance suffices to 
unravel the tangle. The form is itt: the f’s 
joined, and a horizontal line drawn overhead. 
The reading is accordingly (not it'it, but) itrrt; 
meaning that the festival in question fell on the 
third of the calends of July—June 29. More 
unaccountably still; the self-same contraction 
occurs at p. 72 b, 1. 46, and is here lengthened 
(p. 216) and translated (p. 453) with accuracy. 


“ HOST " “ AMOET.” 

Nervi: Dee.Si, iss. 

May I venture to suggest that the tan 
“ smort,” fern. “ smorta,” Is used in the Pied¬ 
montese dialect to denote a pale, dejected, dean¬ 
like appearenoe. Surely this is but a aligbtb 
modified form of the word “mort” “amort 
upon which so muoh has of late been written 
and if so. would it not be interesting to trae* 
the date of its importation into Kast-Anglii • 
I am not in a position to find out whether it > 
a Provencal appellative as well. AH I can ai 
is that on this side of the Alps it is confined •« 
the principality of Piedmont. 

J. Goirnro. 


“DIM SASSENACH.” 

Dec. Si, 1SST 

Your reviewer (Academy, December 2L 
p. 421) is mistaken in supposing that tt- 
Welshman’s “dim Sasneg” ought, of course, 
to be “ dim Sassenach.” The latter, misspa: 
from Sauunach, is the Gaelic form ; the Welit 
word is Saesoneg or Seisonea, contracted br 
pronunciation into “ Saesneg ” or “Seisneg.’ ‘ 

C. S. Jebbajl 


AlPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. January s, 6 p.m. London Ioatita&a 
• Visible Stan.” I., by Sir R. 8. Ball. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting," JL by 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Vlotorla Institute: “Natural 8dee- 
Uon,” by Prof. Dons. 

Tussdat, Jan. 8. 8 p.m. Boyal Institution : “ A«trc- 
nomy, IV.. the Great Planets.” by Sir R. 8. BaO. 
WSDSUSDAV, Jan. 4,7 p m. Society of Arts: Juveefle 
Lecture. “ The Application of Electricity to IisH- 
_ Ingand Worklns’- I., by Mr. W. H. Preeoo. 
TauBSDAT^Jsn. 5, 8 p.m. Royal Institntiaa: “Astro¬ 
nomy, V., the Comets,” by Sir R. S. Ball. 

6 p.m. London Institution : ■• Material af 
Mttdo, IV., Composition,” by Mr. W. A. Barrett 
8 pm. Royal Academy: “Painting,” IL, by 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

Fainty, Jan. 6, 8 p.m. Geologitta’ Association- “Tla 
Occurrence of Gold la North Wales.” illustrated 

Astro- 



SCIENCE. 

DE OTATBEFAGB8 ON PEEHfSTOEIC MAN. 


* “Gen. pi. kalns and kalland” (Calendar of 
Oengut, ed. Stokes, p. ccxxix). Does the editor 
think so still with respect to kalne f 


Introduction a VEtude dee Race* Humainet. 

Par A. de Quatrefages. (Paris: Hennuyer) 
Undbb the common title of “ Histoire Generate 
des Races Humaines,” MM.de Quatrefagesand 
Hamy are editing a series of ethnographic 
works, to which this sumptuous volume forms 
an introduction. Unfortunately, with all the 
deference due to a master in scienoe of the 
old school, it must be confessed that M. de 
Quatrefages has outlived his day. His per¬ 
sistent rejection of evolutionism, and his in¬ 
ability even to read himself into the position 
of the younger workers on anthropological 
and ethnographical questions, will probably 
render bis magnificent undertaking, planned 
on a truly gigantic scale, of but little service 
to the cause of scienoe. For a knowledge of 
anthropometrical and ethnological facts, of 
course, the veteran professor has few equals 
in Europe; but the problems he proposes to 
himself and the solutions he gives for them 
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>ng entirely to a circle of ideas now finally 
'behind, and no longer of the slightest 
tort or interest to the vast mass of anthro- 
sgical students. 

tl. de Quatrefages begins with the purely 
tee and fantastic question whether man 
lild be included in the animal kingdom— 
astonishing question at any time, and still 
re profoundly astonishing at the present 

r-which he answers by placing him 

iarately in a human kingdom all by him- 
f, elevated to an equality with the animal 
1 vegetable kingdoms of popular natural 
itory, and characterised by the possession 
the attributes of morality et religiosity. 
suet, he attacks the problem of the unity of 
a human species, whioh be defends against 
a thrice-slain polygenists by the analogy of 
gs, poultry, and pigeons. Examining, in 
e third place, the origin of mankind, he 
idares himself still the uncompromising 
Ltagonist of “ transformiam,” and refuses 
. any way to account for the presence of 
an on the earth. Nowhere does the narrow 
id unimaginative French scientific spirit—the 
.atical spirit, the determination to cling 
assionately to the given fact, eschewing as 
mciful all inference and all constructive 
Sort—come out more strongly than in the 
lind of Be Quatrefages. On the other hand, 
.is treatment of the question of antiquity 
dmirably displays his loyalty to fact alone, 
vhen definite facts are reaily forthcoming. 
Ie gives an excellent critical summary of the 
evidence as to quaternary man, and he accepts | 
is genuinely human many of the alleged flint 
weapons from tertiary deposits. "While ad¬ 
mitting that some doubt still surrounds the 
A.bbe Bourgeois’s specimens from the Calcaire 
le Beauce, he figures certain flints from the 
Upper Miocene of Fuy-Courny (Cental), which 
show all the characteristic marks of human 
shipping and subsequent usage. He urges 
ably, also, for the human origin of the 
remarkable scratches on the Balenotus rib 
discovered by Br. Capellini in the Sienna 
Pliocene; and he endorses the discoveries of 
Signor Kagazzoni at Castelnedolo. But he 
cannot swallow the Calaveras mortars, nor 
admit the tertiary date of the remains asso¬ 
ciated with the carapace of a glyptodon in 
the Pampas deposits. Moreover, he insists 
Btrongly on the survival—at least, in an 
erratic form—of the earliest human types to 
the present day. Bruce, he says, had a skull 
of the Canstadt type, while the Cro Magnon 
race still exists among the Eabyles of Algeria. 

On the point of geographical origin, M. de 
Quatrefages will have none of Lemuria—not, 
of course, on the grounds which would influ¬ 
ence Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace—but simply 
because he does not see the necessity for any 
such hypothesis. In the warm tertiary times 
when man, as he believes, first appeared upon 
earth, the central Asiatic plateau was, doubt¬ 
less, almost tropical in climate. On ethnogra¬ 
phic and linguistio grounds he places here the 
cradle of humanity. Hence man dispersed 
himself right and left, mainly through the 
changes wrought by the coming on of the 
glacial epoch. His migrations brought him 
face to face with fresh conditions; and accli¬ 
matisation to these conditions accounts, in 
M. de Quatrefages’s opinion, by direct actioo, 
for the formation of the various races of 
mankind. He does not even m ntion natural 


selection or sexual selection. The Descent of 
Man might never have been written for any 
notice he deigns to take of it. This is not 
wisdom. You may agree with Bar win, or 
you may differ from him, but, at the present 
time of day, you cannot afford to ignore him. 

As a whole, the book remains a melancholy 
monument of misdirected industry. Its col¬ 
lection of data is admirable and scientific. 
The use it makes of them is wholly and 
hopelessly behind the times. It is only in 
France that men of science of equal calibre 
could think of putting forth so great a work 
on lines so utterly out of date. M. de Quatre- 
f ages has his arguments with Knox and Agassiz, 
with Morton and St. Hilaire; when he con¬ 
descends to notice the ideas of Barwin and 
Huxley, Haeckel and Gaudry at all, it is to 
brush them aside as mere passing modern 
extravagances. Herein he acts unwisely. It 
is not well in science to bring up the rear. 

Grant Allen. 


THE YUEH-TI AND THE EARLY BUD¬ 
DHIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 

The nationality of the early missionaries of 
Buddhism in China, which we find recorded in 
the literature of the Celestial Empire, is an 
interesting matter for the history of their 
religion. It gives an inkling as to some of the 
countries which had reoeived with favour the 
teachings of the disciples of Sakyamuni. I 
only wish here to call attention to a few of 
the names of countries mentioned, and especially 
to the Yueh-ti, because of several misapprehen¬ 
sions which have occurred about them. 

It is after the arrival in China, in a.d. 67, 
of Kasyapa Matanga and Gobharana, who 
came on the invitiation of Ts’ai-yin, sent by the 
Han Emperor Ming-ti in a.d. 65, that some 
information is fragmentarily coming to light 
regarding the nationality of the individual 
missionaries. Attention has already been 
called to this subject in Prof. Max Muller’s 
Selected Essays, vol. ii., and also to a device 
frequently resorted to, which consisted in pre¬ 
fixing the missionary’s name with a symbol 
suggestive of his country or of his avocation. 

Such is the symbol chu in Uhu-fah-lan, which 
are the sounds commonly and wrongly given 
as the equivalent of the name of Kasyapa’s 
companion, and which call for a few remarks. 
Chu, or better tuh, the symbol having the 
two sounds and the latter being the older, 
ought to be read tuh, and not chu, when it 
refers to India. It is a rule in Chinese phonesis 
that the dentals pass to the hushing consonants. 
This is shown by the simple fact that, in the 
various transcriptions of the name of India, tuh 
is the sound represented, and not chu, and that 
the original name imitated is sindu, and not 
sinchu. Should we look to the composition 
of the Chinese symbol, framed as it was by the 
Buddhists themselves, we might find reason to 
suppose that it was intended to be real ‘sentu, 

*shentu, or the like, in approximate imitation of 
the original name. It is composed of two signs, 
one above the other; the upper one is that 
which is read tuh or chu, while the lower one is 
an ancient form of shang, “ high ” or “ lofty.” 
This hypothesis finds a confirmation in a 
variant of spelling where this character shang 
is replaced bv another one, of which the sound 
is sh’ang, “elegant.” 

The syllable fah of chu-fah-lan is almost 
certainly a misroading. It is written with a 
symbol which has indeed this reading in modem 
Chinese. But the Buddhist missionaries gene¬ 
rally used it as a representative of dharma, 
the Sanscrit word of the same meaning— 
“ law.” When they employed it phoneti¬ 


cally, as in this case, and in the syllabary of 
Sanghapala (Julien’s Methode, No. 274), it is 
the sound Tcka, or kap, which it represented. 
This symbol for “ law ” is an ideo-phonetio 
oompound made up of the determinative 
85 “ water,” and of the phonetic kiiih 
“ to go away,” which at the time of Go¬ 
bharana was pronounced Hop, or the like. 
The missionaries, taking into aooount the value 
only of the phonetio, preferred, as we can 
easily appreciate, the symbol for “ law ” to 
that for “ going away.” This explanation 
permits us to recognise in k'op-lan, which we 
take to have been the true reading of the above 
name, as accurate a transcription as the clumsy 
orthoepy of the Chinese permitted of .the name 
of Gobharana which has been preserved to us 
in the Tibetan version. 

Returning to the symbols prefixed <o proper 
names of missionaries, we may remark that in 
the list drawn by Bunyiu Nanjio, the Japanese 
pupil of Prof. Max Muller, in his valuable 
Catalogue of the Chinese Translations of the Budd¬ 
hist Tripitaka, there are five of such prefixes 
which appear in 61 cases out of a list of 
173 proper names. Shih, or better Sak, as it 
was pronounoed in olden times, occurs 34 
times, suggesting Shakya the family name 
of Buddha Gautama. The other four are 
geographical. Tuh, vulgo chu, has been already 
mentioned for India. Tchi or Ti, which appears 
seven times from A.D. 147 to 373, is rightly 
supposed to suggest Yueh-ti, the Indo- 
Scvthians of N.W. India. An, which occurs 
only four times from a.d. 148 to 281, is ap- 
apparentlyfor An-sek or Arsak, i.e., Parthia. _ All 
these have been indentified in Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue. The fifth is Khang, which has been 
wrongly identified in the same work with 
Ulterior Tibet. It occurs five times from a.d. 
187 to 396. The Japanese scholar has rightly 
stated that Khang is here for Khang-kii; but 
he is certainly wrong when he assimilates this 
name to Kharnbu or Ulterior Tibet, or to 
Kambodja, and therefore in stating in every 
case when the prefix ocours that the missionary 
named was of Tibetan descent. Khang Kii 
appears in the annals of the first Han dynasty 
as the name of the country of Samaroand ; and 
Khang only remained for the same until the 
T’ang dynasty, whose annals contain a special 
statement to this effect. The name Khang 
was not employed in the geography of Tibet 
before the Yuen and Ming dynasties. Conse¬ 
quently, the appearance of this symbol in 
connexion with names of missionaries shows 
them to have been looked upon as originally 
from Samarcand, or at least from its region. 

With reference to the opening statement of 
the present note, the name of Arsak, i.e., 
Parthia, which we know to have been so 
thoroughly greecised, is interesting because of 
the western spread it indicates; while that of 
Khang, i.e., the region of Samarcand, shows 
the extension to have been also northwards. 

The name of the Gwet-ti, commonly Yueh-ti, 
calls for some remarks. Their coins, known as 
Indo-Scythian, show them to have been, in Mon¬ 
gol-like fashion, somewhat indifferent or eclec¬ 
tic in matters of religion, as they bear images and 
names of a variety of deities—Indian, Iranian, 
Zoroastrian, Greek, Semitic, &c. They were 
not, however, Mongoloid in race, as shown by 
their pink and white complexion described by 
the Chinese, and the large size of their noses 
figured on their coins, which find their like only 
among the “Stray Aryans in Tibet” (Dards) 
described and illustrated by Mr. R. B. Shaw 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1878, vol. xlvii., pp. 26). The image of 
Gautama Buddha upright and seated, with his 
name plainly written boa ao and botao, occurs 
only on some coins of Kanishka (AD. 78) after 
| their advance southwards and their coming into 
| contact with the Graeco-Bactrians; and it does 
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not appear on any coin of a previous reign 
that we know of. His son and successor, 
Huvishka, is represented on several coins hold¬ 
ing the prayer-cylinder, still so much in nse 
in Tibet, which does not seem to have been 
known in India. It is a curious and in¬ 
structive coincidence that the conversion of their 
main body to Buddhism should thus appear 
at the very moment when Greek influence 
bacame pat amount among them. The coins of 
his predecessors are rude compared with those 
of Kanisbka. The influence, obviously Greek, 
that they display is as yet faint; and their 
legends are bilingual, rude Greek on the obverse 
and Ariano-Pali on the reverse, while those of 
Kanishka are plain Greek on both sides, and the 
artistic finish of their design is most remarkable. 
The erection of many Buddhist towers and 
stilpas now in ruins are attributed to the neo¬ 
phyte-like zeal of Kanishka thr ughout por¬ 
tions of Afghanistan and Cashmere. But 
it seems that a portion of the Yueh-ti had 
beoome Buddhist long before his time. 

The matter is singularly confused and in¬ 
complete in the Chinese compilations from 
which the Europeans used to derive their 
information; hence the divergent statements 
found in the works of several scholars. The 
Yueh-ti have been wrongly assimilated to the 
Tokhari and to the polyandxic Ye-ta or Ephta- 
litai, which are different races altogether. These 
confusions were set right in the first case by 
Prof. G. de Vasconoellos-Abreu (Le Museon, 
1883), and in the seoond by Mr. E. Specht 
(Journal Asiatique, 1883). The only means 
is to refer to the original sources, which are 
the dynastic annals, as was done partly by the 
last-named scholar. But the notices of the 
Yueh-ti therein are not complete by them¬ 
selves, and some facts concerning them are 
reported under other entries. The information 
below has been carefully extracted by me 
from the notices about the Hiung-nu Wu- 
sun, Kephin, the biography of Tchang Kien, 
besides the notices concerning the Ta Yueh-ti, 
the Siao Yueh-ti, the Huang-tchuog Yueh-ti, 
and the Yueh-ti-yen, from the She-ki, the 
records of the Former Han, After Han, and 
After Wei dynasties, and from the important 
evidence of numismatics. 

The Yueh-ti (not Yue-chi), anciently Gwet- 
ti, after continuous wars raging from 201 b c., 
were driven away from their settlements between 
the modern An-si and Si-ning on the north¬ 
west borders of China, by the Turks Hiung-nu 
in 165 b.c. They left behind them a certain 
number of weak and helpless people, who took 
refuge in the Nan-shan or southern range. 
They appear in the annals of the Former Han 
dynasty under the name of Siao or Lesser Yueh- 
ti, given to them by the Kiang or Tibetan 
tribes, and in the After Han annals under that of 
Yueh-ti of Hwang-tchung, such being the 
name of their habitat, which is the modern 
Si-ning in Kansuh, near the Tibetan frontier. 
They must be distinguished from the other 
Lesser Yueh-ti mentioned below. 

The main body, known as the Great Yueh-ti, 
led by their elected queen, widow of the very 
king whose skull had just been made a drink¬ 
ing-cup by the 8hen-vu of the Hiung-nu, 
made its way westwards to Ferghana, in the 
immediate vicinity of which they established 
their quarters. 

About 143 B.C., their former neighbours, the 
Wu-sun a blue-eyed and fair-haired people, 
having associated themselves with the Hiung-nu, 
attacked them from the rear, and compelled 
them to flee still further. It was then that, 
under the command of Kitolo, they established 
their sway over the pacific Tahia, otherwise 
the Dahai of the Greeks, probably the descen¬ 
dants of those whom Sennacherib had van¬ 
quished in 697 B.C., and who had migrated into 
Baetria with the Tokhqri, mentioned along 


with them in the same cuneiform inscriptions. 
The Yueh-ti had still in 126 b.c., at the time of 
Tchang Kien’s journey, their main settle¬ 
ment north of the Ox us; but their advanoe 
into Baetria bad compelled the Sakas (Chinese 
Seh, anciently Sak) to move south, where they 
for a time ruled over Kophen (Chinese 
Kephin), and broke up into several king¬ 
doms. The Sakas on their coins, issued with 
legends exclusively Greek, are represented with 
extremely low foreheads ; and their movement 
was coincident with, if not the cause of, the 
final advance of the Greeks, under Heliocles, 
south of the Indian Caucasus. The great king 
Maues, who advanced to the Bamian pass and 
to whom may be attributed the great Buddhist 
statues found there, was probably the Saka 
ruler at the time of Demetrius and Heliocles, 
if we may judge from the resemblance between 
some coins of Heraus the named Saka king and 
some of those of Maues, and from the manifest 
connexion between those of Maues and those 
of the two aforesaid Greek kings. 

Kitolo, advancing southwards, passed over 
the Hindu-Kush, conquered the five kingdoms 
of Kantolo (i.e., Gandhara, the Peshawar 
country), and orderedhisson to hold as a fortified 
post the city of Ftilousha (i.e., Peshawar, and 
not in Tartary as wrongly supposed). The 
party of Yueh-ti who remained with this son of 
Kitolo, somewhat apart from the others, were 
called the Lesser Yueh-ti. 

The whole dominion of the Yueh-ti formed 
then five principalities, two of which had Kaofu 
or Cabul, and Pomao or Bamian, as their 
capitals. One of these principalities was 
that of the Kut-shang (in modern Chinese 
Kweishuang) tribe. About 40 b.c. the chief 
of this tribe, K’iu-tsiu Kioh, the Kujula 
Kasasa or Kadphises of the Indo -Scythians 
coins, subjugated the four other principalities, 
established bis sway over Baetria, Kabul, and 
Kophen, and iuvaded Parthia. , His tribal 
name became that of his kiugdom. It appears 
on the coins as Kuthana in the Ariano-Pali, 
Korano (or Kothano, according to the reading 
proposed by Dr. Stein), and also Korrano in the 
Greek legends of the coins. These variants, 
coupled with the rendering Kut-»hang in the 
limited Chinese orthoepy (which possesses no 
r and often renders it by t), might suggest an 
original appellative, such as * Korthan , or the 
like, which, however, does not appear on the 
coins that we know of. 

Kujula Kasasa, or Kadphises I., died at the 
age of eighty, and was succeeded by his son, 
Yem-Kao-tchin-tai, obviously the Himaka- 
pisasa, Ooemo Kadphises of the coins. So that 
Kozola Kadaphes, or Kuyula Kaphsasa of the 
numismatists, does not appear in the Chinese 
records as successor to Kadphises I. Hitnaka- 
pisasa conquered India, and established therein 
officers who ruled in the name of the Gwet-ti, 
or Yueh-ti. This statement is interesting, for 
the name Kushan, or the like, does not appear 
on the coins of this ruler. And may not, after 
all, this form G wet-ti be simply a Chinese imita¬ 
tion of an original appellative which, imitated 
in turn in India, was supposed there to be a 
Sanscrit word and became the name Oupta ? 

Stray tribes of Yueh-ti are still mentioned by 
the Chinese authorities of the Buy dynasty 
(581-618) in the mountainous region between 
the Tsung-ling range and the N.E. of Tibet. 
Among them were the Yueh-ti-yen, who were 
thoroughly Buddhists. The Yueh-ti mis¬ 
sionaries in China most probably did not come 
from the latter tribes. Their dates suggest that 
they must have come from the great body of 
their race, or perhaps from the Lesser Yueh-ti 
which had become Buddhist at the beginning. 

As recorded above, these were settled under the 
command of a son of Kitolo (circa 125-75 b.c.) 
for the keeping of the town of Fu-lou-sha 
(S.W. of Polo = Bplor— i.e., Cbitral) or Pe¬ 


shawar. The Chinese notice oonoermagtt* 
says that, in the eighth year Wu-ting o(a. 
After Wei dynasty (i.e., in 550), 842 yemi* 
elapsed since the erection of a Buddhist 
ex is ti n g at 10 li eastwards of this ton, the 
capital. Therefore it had been built in 292 1 . 
Its dimensions were 350 paces in rima' 
ference and 80 tchang (600 feet) in hdfte 
It was commonly called “ the hundred-tiSsJ 
Buddha.” The date is most precise, indmr 
prove a valuable addition to the history rj 
Buddhism. With due allowance for Orm 
exaggeration the monument was imports^ 
enough for justifying the step taken by Kite 
for its protection and safeguard. 

It seems not unlikely that the Yueh-h we 
Aryans. The survival among the Aryan Dai 
of their curious physical type is highly sq 
gestive; and the Ariano-Pali legends of thw 
of their coins which are bilingual mij i* 
another argument in the same sense. 

Teiirien de Lacocpsee 


OBITUARY. 


PROF. BALFOUR STEWART. 

Dr. Balfour Stewart, Professor ol Plya 
in the Victoria University, died very snddaiir 
on Sunday, December 21, at BaUym&gswej, h 
property in Co. Meath, Ireland, whither bf hi 
gone from Manchester on the previous Frids; 
to spend the Christmas holidays with hiiUy 
By his death science has received a severe blot 
His name was well known as that of a verb, 
a thinker, and an author. 

Balfour Stewart was born at Edinburgh it 
1828. His uncle Dr. Clouston, the ministers; 
Stanwick, was a well-known naturalist« 
meteorologist. Educated at the nnivemha af 
St. Andrews and Edinburgbq8tewart nt ia 
February, 1855, on the recommendation si 
Prof. J. D. Forbes, nominated assistant toll. 
J. Welsh, the superintendent of Kew Obiem- 
tory. This appointment he shortly aftarwiw 
resigned; but in 1859, on the death of as 
W elsh, he was selected to succeed him, w 
held the office of superintendent until bd 
In 1867 he was appointed secretary of ta 
Government Meteorological Committee, on * 
understanding that he should, with the W- 
currence of the Kew committee of tbs Ernst 
Association, retain his offioe of superinteM® 1 
of Kew Observatory. In the following yew “ 
personally superintended the erection of y 
instruments at the several stations of" 
Meteorological Offioe—Aberdeen, Armagh, 1 • 
mouth, Glasgow, Stony hurst, and Valencia, 
the close of the year 1869 Dr. Stewart resg" 
the secretaryship of the Meteorological w 
mittee, and the relations between the 
committee and the Meteorological Oince 
consequently modified. , . .i 

In 1870, on his appointment to the chwc 
Natural Philosophy in Owens College. • 
Stewart left Bichmond, where hs 
living, to take up his residence in the ft 
bonrhood of Manchester, but continued 
as superintendent of the Kew ObseryW' ^ 
was in November of this year that, 
of his journeys between tondon an yj, 
Chester, he met with the rail way wa® ^ 
so nearly proved fatal to him. His yig ^ 
dreadfully crashed, and it was mn 
before he could be removed fc° m 
where the disaster occurred. , 

Dr. Stewart’s earliest contribution^ 
was a paper on the laws observed m ^ ^ 
action of sulphuric acid and water ’ jjj 
appointed to the Kew Observatory^ ^ 
attention to be more espeemuy _.i ^ 
meteorology, radiant heat, and terresB ^ 
netism. The results of his researefl 0 f napsrt 
subjects are contained in a 1° D $ arrs > r 
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ioh. fce contributed to the Hoyal and other 
rned societies. His papers ou ‘‘Radiant 
at”—a subject with which his same is 
vourably connected—date from the year 1858, 
en he published a paper entitled “ An 
jo vint of some Experiments on Radiant 
at, involving an Extension of Pievost’s 
eory of Exchanges.” This was followed, in 
50, by papers on “ The Radiating Powers of 
dies with regard to the Dark or Heat- 
id vicing Rays of the Spectrum ” and on 
internal Radiation in Crystals." The results 
these and subsequent researches were em- 
died in his Elementary Tredise on Heat, 
iblished by the Clarendon Press in 1866. 

He was much interested in the phenomena of 
n- spots and their connexion with the earth’s 
a gnetism. In 1866 the first set of results 
> twined from the photo-heliograph were pub- 
died, at the expense of Dr. Warren de la Rue, 
ider the title of Researches on Solar Physics, by 
[essrs. De la Rue, B. Stewart and B. Loewy. 
his was followed hy papers on sun-spot areas, 
c., published in the same manner in 1867 and 
3GS. The results of these researches were 
Lao communicated to the Royal Society. 

Of recent years Dr. Stewart’s attention had 
«en turned to the difficult problem of terres- 
rial magnetism and its variations. One 
>f bis last papers read before the Physical 
iociety of London (of which he was in his 
econd year of office as president at the time 
>f his death) investigated the causes of the 
lolar diurnal variation of the earth’s magnetism, 
[n his latest remarks, addressed to the Physical 
Society on November 26 last, he made refer- 
;nce to this subject, and hinted at the proba¬ 
bility that before long many of its obscure 
phenomena would receive an explanation. The 
article on “Terrestrial Magnetism ” in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was 
contributed by him. 

Dr. Stewart was elected a Pellow of the 
Royal Society in 1862, an honour followed in 
1868 by the award of the Rumford medal for 
the discovery of the law of the equality of the 
absorptive and radiative powers of bjdies. He 
was president of Section A of the British Asso¬ 
ciation in 1875 at the Bristol meeting. For 
t«o periods he acted as examiner in natural 
philosophy in the University of London, and 
he also examined for the University of Edin¬ 
burgh and other examining boards. 

When in Richmond, Dr. Stewart was church¬ 
warden of St. John’s Church, school manager, 
superintendent of the boy’s Sunday-school, and 
generally an active coadjutor of the vicar, 
Canon J. D. Hales, in parish matters. He 
was interested, as is well-known, in psychical 
sc'ence, and was president, we believe from the 
first, of the Society for Psychical Research. The 
philosophic and speculative tone of his mind was 
well illustrated in the Unseen Universe, which 
he wrote in conjunction with Prof. P. G. 
Tait. This work, which appeared in 1874, ex¬ 
cited a profound interest, and passed through 
many editions. In it the authors combated the 
view that science and religion are incompatible 
with each other, and contended, from a purely 
physical point of view, for the possibility of 
immortality and a personal God. As a writer 
of textbooks on physics, Dr. Balfour Stewart 
was very successful. Among these we may 
mention, in addition to his Elementary Treatise 
on Heat, Lessons in Elementary Physics (1871), 
Physics (1872), and The Conservation of Energy 
(1874). His style is characterised by simplicity 
of language, dearness of argument, and copious¬ 
ness of illustration. Of his work on Practical 
Physics, written in conjunction with Mr. Hal¬ 
dane Gee, two volumes have already appeared 
—namely, those on “ General Physical Pro¬ 
cesses’’and on “ Electricity and Magnetism.” 
The third volume, on “Optics, Heat, and 
Sound,” is in an advanced state of preparation. 


At Manchester Prof. Balfour Stewart saw the 
establishment of tbe Victoria University, and 
took an active part in the arrangement of the 
academical curriculum. A. W. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CllfiDI EKA. 

London: Deo 28 ,1887. 

I wish to bring to Prof. Kielhorn’s notice 
another inscription, which seems to me to offer 
a new and independent test for fixing the 
initial date of the Chedi era, as it gives the 
uame of the intercalary month praihvna 
Ashadha in the Samvat year 958. I take 
this date to be recorded' in the Chedi era, (1) 
because the characters of the inscription are not 
so old as Vikrama Samvat 958 or a.d. 901 ; 
and (2) because the stone was found within the 
limits of the Chedi dominions, at Bes5ni, on the 
old road between Ajaygarh and Jabalpur. The 
date of S. 958 of the Chedi era corresponds 
with a.d. 1207, in which year the mouth of 
Ashadha was intercalary according to my 
reckoning. A short notice of the inscription 
will be found in my Archaeological Surtey 
Reports, vol. xx , p. 101. 

A. Cunningham. 


THE PHOENICIAN GOD MALAKHUM. 

Preston, Salop: Deo. S7, 1867. 

In reference to the interesting observations 
of Mr. Pinches on a bilingual list of Assyrian 
gods (Academy, December 24), I cannot help 
thinking that the Phoenician god Malakhum 
is to be referred etymologioally to the word 
malalch or malakhu, “a sailor,” whether that 
word be of Sumerian or of Semitic origin. The 
Phoenician name of the god may refer especially 
to the “god of sailors” or of ships, in which 
the Phoenicians were known to exoel. With 
this idea one may compare the Pataeci of the 
Phoenicians—».e., the dwarf figures of gods 
placed at the prows of their vessels according 
to Herodotus, or at the poops, as Hesychius 
and Suidas state. The g:od Malakhum, as a 
naval deity, would certainly be very appro¬ 
priate in the case of a nation that was once 
“ very glorious in the midst of the seas.” 

W. Houghton. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Wb learn that Dr. Klein’s Histology is now 
being translated into Italian. It has already 
been translated into French, German, and 
Spanish. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: “ From Chaldea to 
China: the Shifted Cardinal Points,” by Prof. 
Terrien de Laoonperie; “The Indo-Scythian 
Deities,” by Sir A. Cunningham; “Royal Egyp¬ 
tian Cylinder with Figures,” by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie ; “ A Claim of Priority about 
Belshazzar,” by Prof. E. and Dr. V. Revillout. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

This Silos* Sociitt.—( Saturday , Dee. 17 ) 

Mb. J u8 tics Wills in the chair.—The chairman, 
after expressing regret at the absence of Lord 
Chief Justioe Coleridge, said that in the specimens 
of what they hoped to unearth from the records of 
the oountry, which were shortly coming out under 
the most competent editorship of Mr. Maitland, 
there were many things cf real and substantial 
interest, not only to the lawyer, but to every 


vtudent of history. Few members of the profes¬ 
sion were ever called upon in the course of their 
duties to consult the “ Placita de Corona.” He 
had had occasion to examine them more minutely 
than most members of the Bar; and be bad found 
them to be full of most intereating matter, and to 
throw a remarkable light upon the early state of 
society and life in the United Kingdom. It 
would be found, for example, that boycotting was 
no invention of the nineteenth century. There 
bad been discovered an amusing illustration of the 
practice put into operation against the Abbot of 
Lilleshall. The abbot complained that the 
bailiff- of Shrewsbury had caused proclamation to 
be made in the town that none should be so bold 
as to sell to the abbot and his men any merchandise 
under penalty of 10s. One of the most remark¬ 
able discoveries which he had made on one 
occasion in the course of a very elaborate and pro¬ 
longed examination of the “ Placita,” and which 
he established not only to his own satisfaction, 
but to that of the court, was that in our early 
history the sovereign tued exactly as the subjvct 
does now, and was subject in all respects to the 
same incidents; and that some of what are now 
considered to be royal prerogatives were interest¬ 
ing survivals of rights belonging to the sovereign 
and subject in common, which were subsequently 
taken away from the subject. The volume which 
was shortly to appear had been translated into 
excellent English by Mr. Maitland, and the Latin 
text and translation would appear side by side. 
They hoped before long, also, to engage in the 
work of preparing a glossary of ancient legal terms 
which would prove of gTeat value to the profession. 
When at the Bar he bad experienced the great 
want of inch a work. The firet attempts of the 
society would be in the direction of common law 
antiquities; but in the course of time he hoped 
that records ot a no less interesting character with 
respect to equity principles and procedure would 
be brought to light. Tbe results of such researches 
would prove of value and interest, not only to the 
legal practitioner, but to the historical student. 
—The secretary read a letter from Sir Hvnry 
Poneonby stating that Her Majesty had much 
pleasure in becoming patron of tbe society, and 
enclosing a subscription for the society’s publica¬ 
tions ; and a letter from the private secretary of 
the Prince of Wales regretting his Koyal Highness’s 
inability to attend the meeting and expressing his 
willingness to beoome a member of tbe society. 
The secretary also announced that local secretaries 
had been appointed in tho chief towns ot the 
United States, and that measures were being taken 
to make the society’s work known in France and 
Germany. From January 29th to October 31st 
the receipts had been £13812a.—Lord Justice Fry, 
in moving the adoption of the report oi the last 
meeting, said that a sub-committee had been 
appointed to com ider what where the best means 
of preparing a glossary of legal terms which should 
assist those who desired to study ancient docu¬ 
ments. It was a work of great labour, and would 
be one of great interest. All students had great 
pleasure in referring to Professor Skeat’s admirable 
dictionary and to tbe great German and French 
works of Grimm and Littr6. He trusted that the 
committee would receive offers of assistance in the 
work proposed. Different authors would have to be 
studied with minute attention, and a distribution 
of the work would therefore be necessary, as the 
work to be satisfactory must contain references to 
the authors by whom tbe different words were 
used. He was glad to find that the society was 
extending its clientele not only in this oountry, but 
in America.—8ir Richard Couch seconded the 
motion, which was carried.—Mr. Hyde Clarke 
moved the re-election of tbe ten retiring members 
of the council—viz., the United States Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, the Bisbopof Chester, 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Herschell, Lord Thring, and 
Lords Justices Cotton, Lindley, and Bowen —Mr. 
Griffith seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 
Mr. F. K. Munton moved the reappointment of the 
executive committee, consisting of the Minister of 
the United States, Lords Justices Lindley and 
Bowen, Mr. Justioe Stirling, and Mr. Justice 
Wills.—Mr. Montague Cookson seconded the 
motion, and it was agreed to.—Mr. Munton urged 
his fellow members of the solicitors’ branch of the 
legal profession to do all they could to further the 
objects of the society, from whom valuable assist- 
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ance might be expected. He had taken the 
opportunity of drawing the attention of solicitors 
to the society, and he hoped that as a body that 
profession would aid the work in which they were 
engaged.—Mr. Griffith, after remarking that the 
secretary’s statement showed that if a second 
volume was to be issued further funds would be 
required, moved that the law officers of the Crown 
be memorialised to bring before Parliament the 
desirability of having all the Parlismentary rolls 
translated and edited. In that way the work < f the 
society would become better known and 
appreciated.—Dr. PankLurst, in seconding the 
motion, said that the people of this country were 
growing more and more anxious to know from the 
origin's of our history in what bands at particular 
periods the effective force of society was vested. 
Upon such questions the Parliamentary rolls would 
throw abundant light. In America the same curiosity 
existed, and the deepest interest was felt in the 
early records of this country. Lincoln’s-inn and 
the other inns might make contributions to the 
society in furtherance of this object. The question 
referred to by the chairman—how in early times 
the Crown engage ■ in litigation—was only one of 
tbemany interesting constitutional and legal ques¬ 
tions which might be elucidated by a publication 
of the Parliamentary rolls.—Lord Justice Fry said 
that Mr. Griffith and Dr. Pankhurst had raised 
questions of great interest; but the society could 
not yet do more than its own proper work; and if 
they undertook to enlarge the scope of their 
operations, they might find themselves over¬ 
whelmed. The work suggested would require 
large funds. He would suggest that the resolu¬ 
tion should be slightly changed, and that the form 
of the resolution should be that the executive com¬ 
mittee should be desired to consider the best means 
of approaching the government with a view to tbe 
publication of the Parliamentary rolls.—Mr. Stuart 
Mooie, speaking from a long experience of the 
Treasury in connexion with the Record Office, raid 
that the Record Commission had already lost so 
much money that the very name stunk in tbe 
nostrils of the Treasury. Though, therefore, it 
was desirable to keep pegging away at the 
Treasury, if any good was to be done it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to formulate precisely wbat was 
wants d. They must proceed step by step, as to do 
at once what was required might easily cost 
£20,000.—The a a ended resolution was then 
agreed to. 


FINE ART. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The fifth annual general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held on Thursday, 
December 22, in the large room of the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, Regi¬ 
nald Stuart Poole, Esq., LL.D., vice-president, 
in the chair. There were present Sir Charles 
T. Newton, K.C.B., vice-president of the 
Fund; Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., hon. 
secretary; Hellier Gosselin, E«q, secretary; 
General Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B. ; Sir John 
Fowler, K.C.M.G.; Henry White, Esq., First 
Secretary of the American Legation; T. H. 
Bayliss, Esq., Q.C.; Prof. Percy Gardner, 
Litt. D.; A. S. Murray, Esq., Keeper of the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum; H. Grueber, Esq., of the 
British Museum; M. Naville; R. N. Oust, 
Esq., LL.D. ; Prof. Hayter Lewis; J. 8. 
Cotton, Esq.; &c. The following, who were 
unable to be present, sent letters and messages 
expressing regret at their unavoidable 
absence:—His Excellency the American 
Minister ; the Lord Wynford; the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor, Trustee of the British 
Museum; E. A. Bond, Esq., C.B., Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum ; 8ir W. H. 
Gregory, K.C.M.G.; the Rev. Canon Liddon, 
and Herman Weber, Esq., M.D. 

The proceedings were opened by the chair¬ 
man, who announced various changes in the 
committee, the Rev. Canon Liddon, and Mr. 
Meggs (U.S.A.) being among the new 


members. Mr. Gilbertson, the able and much 
valued hon. treasurer of the Fund, having 
retired in consequence of ill-health, Mr. Henry 
Grueber had kindly consented to become his 
successor; and M. Carl Hentsoh, of Geneva, 
had been elected a vice-president. Tbe chair¬ 
man next referred to the important services 
rendered to the Fund by Mr. Bayliss, who had 
advised the incorporation of the Fund, and 
had, with infinite pains, prepared and superin¬ 
tended the drawing-up of the necessary articles 
of association, now nearly ready for signature. 
He then stated the order of business to be 
followed, and divided the work of the meeting 
under three heads: (1) the reading of the 
reports of the hon. treasurer and hon. secre¬ 
tary ; (2) votes of donations of antiquities to 
various museums; (3) election of a president and 
various officers. 

Mr. Grueber, hon. treasurer, then read his 
financial report for the year 1886-7, and sub¬ 
mitted the balance-sheet of the Fund. Mr. 
Grueber stated that, i hanks to the great 
exertions of the hon. secretary, of Mr. R. S. 
Poole, and of Dr. Winslow of Boston, hon. 
vice-president and hon. treasurer for the United 
States, the position and resources of the 
society were in a satisfactory state. The total 
expenditure for the year 1886-7 had been 
£1,510 6s. lOd. The particulars were as 
follows:— (1) Excavations on the sites of 
Bubastis and the city of Onias, £551 2s. 6d.; 
(2) publications, including part of the account 
for Tania /., and the whole account for 
Naukratia I., £495 14s. ; (3) balance of 

Student Fund paid to Mr. Griffith, £22112s. 7d.; 
(4) package, carriage, and repairs of antiqui¬ 
ties, £70; (5) rent of offioe, secretary’s 

honorarium, printing, stationery, postage, 
&c., £171 17s. 9d. The total receipts for the 
corresponding period were £1,718 13s. lid., 
the chief items being as follows :—Subscrip¬ 
tions, £1,594 4s.; (2) sale of publications — 
i.e., Pithom, Tania I., Naukratia /., &c., 
£110 4s. 6d.; other sources, £14 5s. 5d. As 
compared with the financial report of last year 
(1885-6) the results were as follows:—In 
1885-6 the gross expenditure was £1,7861 Is. 2d., 
as against £1,510 16s. lOd. for 1886-7 ; and 
the receipts for 1885-6 were £2,160 5s. 2d. 
as against £1,718 13s. lid. for 1886-7. As 
regards the American subscriptions, £600 was 
received In 1885-6; whereas the amount re¬ 
ceived in 1886-7 (including Miss C. Wolfe’s 
donation of £200 and £50 from the Uuiversity 
of Chautauqua) came to £860. In the receipts 
from sale of publications there was an advance 
of £36 16s. 4a. upon last year’s revenue from 
the same source. A comparison of the cash- 
balance for 1885-6 and 1886-7 shows for the 
former year the sum of £1,880 6s. 6d., and for 
the present year £2,310 16s. 2d. The available 
balance at the bank, as - declared on Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1887, was £2,124 8s. Id.; and upon this 
balance the budget of the society must there¬ 
fore be framed for excavations, publications, 
&c., for the coming year, 1887-8. Forecasting 
these expenses, according to custom, it was 
proposed to devote the sum of £740 to the com¬ 
pletion of the excavation of Bubastis under 
the direction of M. Naville; and a further sum 
of £200 to Mr. Griffith for the purpose of ex¬ 
ploring and conducting a separate excavation 
in the Delta. As regards publications, Tania 
II. and Naukratia II. will cost £350, The City 
of Oniaa £150, and the reprint of Pithom 
(third edition) £80. For the last-named work 
orders have already been received to nearly 
double the amount of the estimated cost of 
piinting and publishing. 

At the close of the hon. treasurer’s report, 
the chairman observed that it was impossible 
to forecast the expense attendant on the 
removal of large objects from Bubastis, of 
which many were certain to be found ; and 


that such expense might amount to £p# 
therefore, the subscribers desired to fra 
sculptures for the British Museum, $ 
Museum of Fine Arts, at Boston, andt 
provincial collections, they must give 1 
support, and endeavour to extend the rah 
tion list by all means in their power. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, hon. seer, 
then read her report, which, as on j 
occasions, divided itself into two 
retrospect and prophecy ; the former d-: 
with the work of the past season, a 
latter with the plans of the society h 
season about to b -gin. Her present m 
however, much lightened, since M. .Varik 
himself to lecture upon his own disamwi 
following evening. Touching brief; c 
finding of the cemeteries of the city of 0 
and the unburying of the maje tic m 
the great Temple of Bubastis, Min Eh 
went on to say that not more than one-iEri 
of this magnificent structure had si y«| 
uncovered, and that two more months n 
it was calculated, complete the excavation’ 
operations would be resumed in Frira 
In the meanwhile, Mr. Griffith, their p 
and promising student, had already sir 
and was by this time in Egypt, where 
proposed to make an archaeological sane 
the coast-line of the Delta, and would cxi 
an excavation at some plaoe of hits 
after which he would probably join force-* 
M. Naville at Bubastis. The society bai i 
retained the services of Count d'Holst, i 
whom the Egypt Exploration Fund posa 
no more able and devoted officer. It n 
Count d’Hulst that had been entrust?: : 
onerous and ungrateful task of superintah 
the removal of the colossal objects disow 
at Tell Nebesheh in 1885, by Mr. te 
and Mr. Griffith: and he had earns a 
work successfully through in the tso 
great difficulties, and at an unconotrta 
of personal fatigue, privation, and salt::: 
Turning to home news. Miss Ed war*« 
rejoiced to be able to report that the 
tho Egypt Exploration Fund wss beeiwa 
more widely known and more warmly «F? 
oiated throughout the kingdom. The Rk 
provincial local bon. secretaries wss 
increasing, each looal hon. secretary repress 
ing the centre of a district; and it was bk 
to be desired that a similar staff of volant*' 
workers should be established in London & 
its neighbourhood. Miss Edwards said she v» 
fain see a local hon. secretary in every 
politan postal district, and concluded *it« a 
appeal to those present for further co-open^ 
in a noble work which was its own “ex«®i 
great reward.” 

The business of voting donations of 
quities was next taken in order, and the c 
man called upon Sir John Fowler to pwF 
the donation to the British Museum. 

Sir John Fowler said it was fitting 
should give some description of the oj 
about to be presented to our great m 
collection, and state their value sod 1 P 
ance. These objects—not counting n “ : 
small antiquities—were (1) the_ *“1^ 
throne of a colossal statue of 


life 


bUtUUri O LU1GOOBI u*"**-. j 

III., of the XUth dynasty, m re “ 
giving the earliest known examp ff jjj 
mythical group of the two A 1 ’ 
belongs to a style and school n 
adequately represented in the ®. -unis 

(2) a fine colossal sarcophagus jegry , 

belonging to a priest and high fu° v^TlB 
the city of Am, apparently t L JII jntnre » 
Dynasty, which as a piece of r ^ 
executed in the highest style o 
period of art, and bears a ywy thirty 
religious inscription. Also Ol , jj»n- 
Greek painted and ^ 6i0 

kratis, dating from about 660 b. . 
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<1 (,-4) a limestone archaic statuette of Apollo 
tlae hunter-god, from Naukratis, bearing a 
reek inscription down the leg—very curious 
id interesting. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bayliss, 

. C., who pointed out, as the radical difference 
stween this society and other societies, that 
.& Egypt Exploration Fund was a body, not of 
cipients, but donors; and that they unearthed 
•iceless objects in no spirit of acquisitiveness, 
it in order to give them away. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Sir Charles T. Newton, in returning thanks 
a behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
•gvetted the enforced absence, through indis- 
osition, of Mr. Bond, the principal librarian, 
ad added that the unanimity of the vote just 
assed had given him particular pleasure, 
acause it showed that the public understood 
iat in furthering the work of the Fund they 
er-«e making a good investment for the national 
ollwotion. He was, however, persuaded that, 
otwithstanding “bad times,” the British 
riblic might give much more substantial sup¬ 
port than it has hitherto given. 

Oeneral Sir Charles Wilson, who found him- 
elf unexpectedly called upon to second Sir 
Iharles Newton, spoke of the British Museum 
3 the pride and glory of the land, and hoped 
bat the Egypt Exploration Fund would carry 
m its work with unabated vigour till the Delta 
vas thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Alexander S. Murray, Keeper of Greek 
md Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, 
■©turned thanks for his department, and said 
■hat the Museum was well content with the 
iberality of the Fund. He referred to the 
nterest of the painted vases of Naukratis, to 
;heir surprising beauty of execution and the 
ooldness of the designs. This society was also 
>old in its designs, and the British Museum 
.•ejoiced to owe to the labours of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund the recovery of our lost 
knowledge of Egypt’s relation to Greece and 
Rome. 

The donation of antiquities to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., was moved by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who pointed out that 
■ the American subscription was this year equal 
in amount to the sum subscribed on the English 
. side of the ledger; and that the Fund could 
not do too much to prove itself worthy of that 
large support. It was not merely for support 
in a pecuniary sense that the Fund had reason 
to be grateful; but also for the trust which 
their American subscribers reposed in them 
in the matter of distributions, and for 
their personal sympathy. Miss Edwards then 
said how much her own labours had been 
. lightened by the cordiality of her American 
correspondents, and how much she felt she 
owed to the moral support of their indefa- 
' tigable and estimable American vice-president, 
Dr. Winslow, of Boston. Nor was this all. 
The Fund had unknown friends as sympa- 
* thetic as the known. An anonymous donor, 
5 who gave twenty-five dollars two years ago 
: “ In Memoriam, C. G. G.,” had continued that 
f subscription ever sinoe. The identity of this 
t anonymous sympathiser (a lady) had but quite 
i reoently been discovered; and Miss Edwards 
) would respect her desire to remain unknown, 
'■ merely adding that her sympathy is two-fold, 
i : and that she annually gives as much to the 
t fund under her name as she gives un-named 
i to the memory of our hero who fell at Khar- 
!» turn. Miss Edwards then proposed that, in 
i addition to minor objects, the following works 
f of sculpture should be presented to the Museum 
it of Fine Arts, Boston, U.8.A.: (1.) A seated 
» statue, of heroic size, of Kameses II., in black 
i granite, found at Tell Nebesheh (the site of 
|l the city of Am), in 1885; (2^) A headless 
» black granite sphinx, of the Hyksos period, 
4 formerly inscribed on the chest with the 
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ovals of a Hyksos king, and re-engraved with 
the ovals of Rameses II., being also inscribed 
with the names of various other kings, includ¬ 
ing that of Setnekht. This sphinx was likewise 
found at Tell Nebesheh. (3) A squatting 
statue in black granite of the style of the XHth 
Dynasty, reworked about the head, and in¬ 
scribed with names and titles of Prince Men- 
tuherkhopeshef, “ General of Cavalry of his 
father,” King Rameses II. This very interest¬ 
ing piece was found during the present year at 
Bubastis. (4) A selection of Greek vases from 
Naukratis. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. 8. 
Cotton, who said that he performel this office 
with especial sympathy, because of his intimate 
knowledge of the intelligent treatment of 
learned subjects by various American news¬ 
papers. He would, however, name only three : 
The Nation of New York, The Literary World 
of Boston, and The Critic of New York. The 
two former had been uniformly friendly to the 
work of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; and the 
latter, which had formerly erred in following a 
false light, had happily been brought back to 
the true faith by Dr. Winslow. Mr. Cotton 
then referred to the American journals of 
archaeology and philology, which he defined 
as being of a higher order of merit than any 
publications bearing similar titles in this 
country. The American School at Athens had 
preceded our own; and the work of the 
American Archaeological Sooiety, and of the 
American explorers along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, were in every sense an honour 
to the United States. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Henry White, First Secretary to the 
American Legation, regretted the absence of 
his chief, the American Minister, and that of 
his former chief, Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
vice-president of the Fund ; but it gave him 
pleasure to return thanks on the part of his 
country on the present occasion. He con¬ 
gratulated the society upon its successes. The 
fund not only solved important problems of 
ancient history, but it also formed a link 
between the two great English-speaking nations 
of the world. 

Mr. William Fowler then moved the third 
resolution: “ That a selection of Egyptian and 
other antiquities made by the Committee be 
presented to the Museum of Sydney, N.8.W.; 
the University of Chautauqua, in the State of 
New York, U.S.A.; the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford; and other museums.” Mr. Fowler 
dwelt in terms of warm appreciation upon the 
generosity of the American subscribers to the 
fund, which shamed the English body, for if 
they had been so liberal, we evidently had not 
given as freely as we ought to have given. He 
went on to say that there was no diminution in 
the interest of the work done by the fund, 
which interest was fed not only by the finding 
of new objects, but by its connexion with the 
great subjects of religious thought and history. 

The Rev. W. MacGregor, local hon. secretary 
for Tam worth, seconded the resolution, and 
briefly referred to his own approaching visit to 
Egypt, where he hoped to assist M. Naville as 
an amateur photographer at Bubastis. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mr. R. N. Oust, hon. secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, seconded the resolution. Con¬ 
trasting the Egypt Exploration Fund with 
other societies, he remarked that in the present 
case subscriptions were really investments'; 
whereas, when a subscription was paid to any 
other society, the payee, as a rule, saw the last 
of his money. In giving to the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund one was, however, sure to see the 
money return in another and an improved 
form. He knew Egypt well, and felt that he 
could not speak too highly of the work of this 
society. 


The Chairman then moved that the Act of 
Incorporation of the Sooiety be authorised by 
the meeting; and added that the Act would 
require to be passed by a special general 
meeting. 

Being called upon to give some particulars, 
Mr. Bayliss, Q.O., explained that the Com¬ 
panies Acts authorised the registration of such 
societies as this without the addition of the 
word “ limited” ; and that the Board of TraJe 
had practically passed their scheme, which 
woula, probably, be sanctioned in about three 
months. 

The Chairman next proposed that Sir John 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., b9 elected president of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and that Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, hon. secretary, and Mr. C. 
Hentsch, of Geneva be elected vice-presidents. 
He also read over the names of the re¬ 
tiring members of the committee, and those of 
the new members recently elected. Referring 
to Sir John Fowler, he said that the necessary 
qualifications of a president of the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund were three in number. He 
must be eminent in either literature or science ; 
he must know Egypt; and he must be a friend 
to the Fund. Sir John Fowler possessed all 
these qualifications. Ho was eminent as a man 
of science; he was familiar with the land of 
the Pharaohs; and he had been a liberal 
friend to the sooiety. To find a successor to 
the late Sir Erasmus Wilson was no easy task, 
and Sir John Fowler’s modest opinion of his 
own merits had added to the difficulty ; but, 
happily, his objections to election had not been 
allowed to prevail. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, who protested against being called 
upon to speak to a motion which included an 
honour to herself. She was very grateful to 
her learned colleagues for desiring to promote 
her, but she continued nevertheless to be the 
hon. secretary and servant of the society. 
Miss Edwards then referred in feeling terms to 
the late 8ir Erasmus Wilson, and owned that 
she had long been reluctant to see another in 
occupation of his empty chair. But the time 
had come when it was impossible to leave that 
chair vacant; and she could only say that there 
was no one whom she would so gladly see 
occupying, or who would occupy it so ade¬ 
quately, as her eminent friend, Sir John 
Fowler. 

Sir John Fowler was then elected unani¬ 
mously, and, taking the chair vacated by Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, delivered his presiden¬ 
tial address. 

Referring to the circumstances of his accept¬ 
ance of the honour now conferred by the society, 
he said that he had at first declined it on what 
he believed to be unanswerable grounds; but 
that to his humiliation, he found that his letter— 
which he fondly conceived to be a very good 
letter, and entirely conclusive—produced no 
impression upon the committee, who infor med 
him that his objections were illusory, and that 
he perfectly fulfilled the theoretical require¬ 
ments of a president. It was quite true that 
he had been a donor to the fund, and it was 
equally true that he knew Egypt well. Twenty 
years ago he went to Egypt as an engineer, 
and was shown over the Suez Canal by M. de 
Lessens one year before its completion. One 
year later, he had the honour of accompanying 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales upon their trip up the Nile, upon 
which ocoasion the party was personally con¬ 
ducted by the late Marietta Pasha, who spoke 
to him (Sir J. Fowler) on the obscure subject of 
the great gaps which divide certain groups of 
Egyptian dynasties, and expressed his belief 
that in process of time discoveries would be 
made whioh should bridge those gaps. This 
bold prophecy was already in course of fulfil¬ 
ment, thanks in part to the work of the Egypt 
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Exploration Fund. He then reminded his 
hearers that the remaining obelisk now standing 
in front of the pylons of the Great Temple of 
Luxor is the property of the British nation; 
and he related how H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales went with him one morning to view the 
obelisk and consider the question of transport. 
But while there his Royal Highness, with 
characteristic good taste, recognised that this 
noble monument was most fitly seen in the 
place for which it was made, and decided to 
leave it where it is, and where it will be 
admired by travellers for ages to come. Very 
different was the case of the Alexandrian 
obelisk, which lay half buried in the sand, and 
which, had it been left there much longer, 
would surely have been doomed to destruction. 
Sir Erasmus Wilson removed and saved it, and 
to him we owe its presence on the Thames 
Embankment. 8ir John Fowler then went on 
to say that the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund had been one stream of success from the 
first year of its establishment to the present 
day. The discovery of Pithom by M. Naville; 
the discovery of Naukratis by Mr. Petrie; the 
discoveries of Mr. Petrie at Tell Nebesheh and 
Tell Defenneh; and the brilliant work done by 
■Mr. Griffith and Mr. Ernest Gardner were 
known to all. The discoveries of the past 
season were more than equal to those of pre¬ 
ceding campaigns, and the completion of the 
excavation of the Great Temple of Bubastis 
promised magnificent results in the season 
abont to begin. 

The proceedings terminated with votes of 
thanks to the president, to Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, and to the Society of Arts for the use of 
their rooms. 

[M. Naville’s lecture on “ Bubastis and the 
City of Ohias,” delivered in the same place on 
the following evening, will be given in next 
week’s Academy.] 


massive buildings, such as aqueducts, &c., 
were made of vast stones close jointed and 
without mortar. But the walls of a castrum 
were different; and in this particular instance 
at Chester, though externally the large stones 
are in places as close fitting as Mr. Blair states, 
the interior of the wall is composed of these 
large stones loosely put together, much resem¬ 
bling a field wall on a large scale. A visit to the 
excavations on December 19 revealed the fact 
that the same construction is met with in the 
later operations as in the former. There was, 
when first laid bare, no internal face to the 
wall, the stones of which projected in a most 
irregular manner; and it seems evident that, if 
the bank of earth had not been raised against 
it on this side, the wall would long ago have 
fallen to pieces. 

A number of inscriptions have been found in 
the more recent excavations, but as yet have 
not been allowed by the authorities to see the 
light. W. Thompson Watkin. 


THE STAGE. 


MB. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOMAN INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED STONES. 

8outh Shields: Dec IS, 1887. 

Mr. Clayton has recently made some altera¬ 
tions in the farm buildings at Caervoran, and 
during the operations a Roman inscribed stone 
and fragments of two others were found 
in the walls. The former is a centurial stone 
of abnormal length—3 ft, 6 in.—with the in¬ 
scription _ 


FELICIS 
P XXP 


in an ansated sunk panel 10 in. long in the 
centre of the stone. 

In addition to the handsome gift, by Sir 
Edward W. Blackett, of the Roman inscrip¬ 
tions, &c., to the museum of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, referred to in my letter 
in the Academy of December 10, the two large 
altars to the god Antenociticus (each about 
4 ft. 6in. high), which have stood, since their 
discovery, in the sacellum at Benwell per lineam 
valli, so well known to tourists along the wall, 
have, owing to their being damaged by ex¬ 
posure to the weather, been kindly presented 
by the owner, Mr. Rendel, to the Blackgate 
Museum. Cement oasts will take their place 
at Benwell. Robt. Blair. 


THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 

Liverpool: December 31,1837. 

I much wish that the walls of Chester, at the 
points reoently laid open on the north face, 
agreed with the description given by Mr. Blair 
from M. de Caumont's Abicidaire d'Archaeo- 
logie, though even then they would be distinct 
from the walls of a Roman castrum. 

It is not for a moment denied that very 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. A. H. Smith, acting as deputy professor for 
8ir Charles Newton, will deliver a course of Bix 
lectures at University College, London, next 
term on “Greek and Roman Engraved Gems.” 
The first lecture of the course—on “ The Gems 
of the Greek Islands, and the Civilisation of 
Mycenae ”—to be given on Friday, January 13, 
at 4 p.m.—will be open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 

Mr. Charles Green has made a great deal 
of progress with his drawing of Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s Academy, which cannot fail to be his 
principal contribution to the Spring Exhibition 
of the Institute. The institution in question 
was situated—Dickens informs ns—in Newman 
Street, and the large dancing-room was built 
over stables at the back of the house. The 
room itself, dating probably from the end of 
the last century, was still decorated when Mr. 
Turveydrop’s pupils—or rather, Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s son’s pupils—assembled in it with the 
lyres which had formed a part of the original 
scheme. Happy possessors of the first edition 
of Bleak House will recollect Mr. Hablot 
Browne’s treatment of the dancing class. 
Everything that Mr. Browne did was clever, 
and the design of the dancing class is no 
exception to the rule. Still, from the point of 
view of subject, “Phiz” made the mistake of 
making the pupils too young—in his drawing 
they are quite little children—and from the 
point of view of accuracy, he neglected to 
permit us to trace in the features of the elder 
Mr. Turveydrop that resemblauce to George IV. 
on which the elder Mr. Turveydrop prided 
himself. Mr. Charles Green has a bevy 
of graceful damsels, in the costume of the 
decade between 1830 and 1840—which must be 
the period of the story; and, with his back to 
the mantelpiece, surveying the scene with 
pompous self-satisfaction, he has a Mr. Turvey¬ 
drop whose exterior recalls that of Mr. Turvey¬ 
drop’s late lamented sovereign. The younger 
Mr. Turveydrop has the dwarf violin with 
which the dancing master of the day used to 
be provided. The drawing will have the com¬ 
plete finish—it has already the quiet humour— 
characteristic of Mr. Green. 

During the past year Mr. William Muir has 
produced for his subscribers, through Mr. 
Quaritch, fifty copies each of Blake’s America 
and Europe during the past year; and he hopes to 
issue his Urizen, Song of Los, and Oates of 
Paradise in 1888. 


WILSON BARRETT 8 BOTH. 

Though the production of the 
Ladder ” at the Globe last week nuy not 
played any conspicuous part in making 
intimate the union some of ns desire 
the stage and high literature, it his cei 
served the purpose of bringing back to 
leadiog actor and actress in character^ 
tremely suited to them—it has re-introd« 
us to a company excellently organised i 
complete for the purposes for which it \ 
brought together. When an actor so popd 
as Mr. Barrett re-appears after so long i 
absence, the precise nature of the plaj L- s 
quite eo important a matter as it is op 
occasions which are in themselves lest inters 
ing. The public wanted to see Ur. Wik 
Barrett, Miss Eastlake, Mr. George Bine 
and the rest of the troop again; and to * 
as there was afforded due opportunity for th 
display of their art, the literary merit of & 
piece in which they appeared was ratha 
secondary consideration. Mr. Wilson Bins 
has made his reputation both by acting i 
melodrama and by acting in high poetic pl»y- 
and if for the moment he has elected» 
appeal to us in a part which recalls fe 
“Silver King” rather than in a part whiii 
recalls or vies with Hamlet — Macbsth is; 
Coriolanus, by the bye, are surely within & 
range, and should some day be attempted- 
we may rely on his not long forgetting th 
due development of the more strictly intel¬ 
lectual and poetic side of his art. Indeed, I 
am delighted to be -told that a rerivsN 
“ Hamlet ” itself—at matinees once ortro 
week—is to be undertaken somewhat 10 a 
The return of Mr. Barrett, then, mean! vt 
simply the return of the snccessfal into- 
preter of more or less sensational and domed; 
drama, it means the re-establishment, by i 
highly intellectual actor, of a plaoe of enter¬ 
tainment and instruction, to which eren the 
most fastidious playgoers must enjoy to resort. 
This is a time at which Mr. Barrett’s serriea 
in the past—his services to the stage and to 
personal achievements in his art — haw 
especial need to be remembered. He has i 
veiy large and influential public to welcome 
him with cordiality. Lovers of thoroughness 
and completeness in theatrical work are gW 
to see him back. 

The actor himself has had a hand in the 
composition of the new play. The secret! a 
collaboration—whether they be of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, of Meilhac and Halevi of *• 
Erckmann and M. Chatrian, of Mr. Beoan 
and Mr. Rice—are not to be too curious J 
enquired into; but doubtless it is the pmc‘ iw 
stage experience of Mr. Barrett, the n® 1 ® ® 
construction which that develops, ana 
unsurpassed knowledge of what an andie 
will respond to, here, and in America, M 
the North, that have given value to his c 
laboration with a writer not only so 
so observant as Mr. Sims. The two vor . 
have produced together what is more or 
of a melodrama. But of melodramas 
so-called sensational pieces there we 8 
two kinds: the kind that relies for its 8 “ , 

wholly upon the dexterous re-arrangeme 

ancient material, the continued prasen 
of the hair-breadth ’scapes and monng 
dents by flood and field; and the kin 
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ile claiming a generous allowance of these 
Dgs, makes provision also of fresh char- 
er, and fresh experience, and sets forth the 
ry in a dialogue from which verve and 
nour are not banished. It is to this 
ter kind that the “Golden Ladder” belongs, 
is a good instance of this latter kind. It 
rarely a fresh thing on the stage, though it 
not a fresh thing in a novel, to mike a 
eral clergyman the hero of the story, 
.en, in the characters of Severn, Feranza, 
d Jim Dixon, there are separate studies of 
llainy — of which Peranza, a Greek ad- 
nturer (the least pronounced) is the most 
cce8sful. Then, again, cockney humour 
d cockney generosity of thought and deed 
e studied afresh in the persons of Mr. and 
rs. Peckaby, the suburban pastrycooks— 
r. Sims, of course, being rather of Dickens’s 
inion than of Mr. Gilbert’s as to the 
lative amounts of virtue claimed as a birth- 
ght in—so to put it—Grosvenor Square and 
e Dials. Matching the realism of several 
nong the character-sketches is the realism 
! the scenery. Hampstead Heath on a 
inter’s night — a part of it which was 
lustrated more than once by the brush of 
onstable—is here newly studied by an ex- 
ellent scene-painter, Mr. Hann. And Mill- 
ank is presented with a fidelity to which 
Isjor Griffiths — its historian — would, I 
incy, not decline to bear witness. Much, 
hen, has been done intelligently for the 
uccess of a piece constructed mainly, it is 
me, upon familiar lines. 

It is a distinct merit of the “ Golden 
[adder ”—as regards its performance at the 
Globe Theatre—that it offers to the leading 
actor, the leading actress, and the most 
sympathetic comedian of the company, parts 
which bring out admirably all of the quali¬ 
ties these artists can display in a piece of the 
kind. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s light was 
rather hidden in “Clito”; Miss Eastlake’s 
rather hidden in “Claudian.” Here the 
talent of neither is in any degree eclipsed. 
Mr. Barrett’s clergyman is a being we should 
all of us accept. Whether he vows 

allegiance to the nine-and-thirty articles; 
or whether he talks of the church as “she,” 
and is a stickler for ritual; or whether he 
holds that modem. Christianity consists in 
providing Whitechapel with classical music, 
nobody gTeatly cares, because, in any case, 
he is a manly fellow, a friend, and a patriot. 
The different phases of his character—the 
priest as a lover, the priest as an Englishman, 
the priest as the succourer of soi-disant 
suburban workmen, the priest as husband of 
a woman wrongly accused of crime of violence 
—Mr. Barrett exhibits with equal naturalness 
•nd force. He does a very great deal (both 
as to look and bearing) as well as it is 
possible to do it—better than it is wont to 
be done; and that includes what one cannot 
but feel to be the most difficult thing of all— 
wading of the letter from Frank Thom- 
tell’s imprisoned wife. In real life nobody 
would have to read such a letter aloud: 
nobody could do it. Life—even the most 
unfortunate and adventurous — sometimes 
spares people the difficulty which the exacting 
stage insists on their surmounting. 

Miss Eastlake’s love scene is full of natural 
tcaeass, such as instinct suggests to rightly 
mowed womanhood. They have their 


charm—and she looks admirably; but the 
actress is to be praised the most for her per¬ 
formance of the scene behind the prison bars. 
The imagination must be a potent one which 
deals successfully, and not conventionally, 
with this situation. Visits to Millbank, 
under special protection, may afford hints, 
but csnnot accomplish the work. To Miss 
Eastlake’s art belongs the credit of conduct¬ 
ing such a scene with truth and a pathos 
which moves. Mr. George Barrett’s Peckaby 
—the sunshiny tradesman with a speciality 
in “coughdrops” and a general reputation 
upon Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday— 
makes the brightness of the play—gives it 
the relief it requires—and is an excellent foil 
to the various and pertinacious villainies 
whieh Mr. Austin Melford, Mr. Cooper Cliffe, 
and Mr. Charles Hudson (the Tetrarch who, 
they thought in America, resembled Mr. 
Irving) perpetrated with so much of energy, 
so much of artistic goodwill. And the 
quite minor parts are played with ability— 
not with genius that would be wasted, but 
with the capacity which the oversight of a 
manager like Mr. Wilson Barrett has always 
(let it be said to his credit) perceived to be 
necessary. The piece lacks nothing that 
adequate interpretation could bestow upon it. 

Fbedebick Weduobe. 


MUSIC. 

TWO MUSIC COMPOSERS. 

Early Letters of Robert Schumann. Trans¬ 
lated by May Berbert. (Bell.) These letters, 
originally published by his wife, commence 
with the school days at Zwickau, the com¬ 
poser’s native to wn, when he was learning Homer 
and Sophocles. The letters to his mother are 
particularly attractive. His love, respect, and 
veneration for her are reflected in every line. 
The one on a “ Mother’s Love ” is a little poem. 
The dull life and dark end of Schumann come 
strangely to one’s mind on reading the line3 in 
which he speaks of the debt which he owes his 
mother for preparing for him “ a bright, cloud¬ 
less future.” The letters from Heidelberg, 
Switzerland, and Italy contain many graphic 
descriptions of persons and things ; and Bage, 
and, at times, melancholy remarks, which one 
would hardly expect from a boy still in his 
teens. In a long letter to Wieck, written 
at Heidelberg in 1829, we see how soon 
in life he became an ardent admirer of 
Schubert—“my only Schubert.” “ Whioh 
way to choose ” was a difficult problem 
for him to solve at the age of twenty. With 
confidence, not conceit, he says: “My genius 
points towards art.” Again, in another place, 
He writes: “ If I were to stick to law, and 
become a clerk, I should shoot myself for 
weariness.” Of speoial interest to the musical 
reader are the letters in which Schumann men¬ 
tions his own compositions. With reference to 
an unfavourable criticism of his Intermezzi 
by Rellstab, he remarks: “Opposition only 
strengthens one.” He was right; but if a 
man happen to be foolish, opposition may only 
strengthen his folly. It is the strong man 
who profits by antagonism. The last part of 
the book contains extracts from letters to Clara 
Weiek, from 1837 to 1840, the year of their 
marriage. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
they are deeply interesting. We will close this 
brief notice by two short quotations: the one 
concerns the man, the other the artist. He 
says, speaking of Jean Paul’s “ Flegeljahre ” : 
“ When you come to this passage: 1 1 say, Walt, 
I am sure I love you better than you love me.’ ‘No, 


screamed Walt, I love you best,' then think 
of me." 

And again: 

“ Don’t be afraid, my dear Clara, you shall live to 
see my compositions come into notice, and be much 
talked about.” 

The translator deserves high praise for the clear 
and easy manner in which she has discharged 
her task. 

Johannes Brahms. By Dr. Hermann Deiters. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The author of this book 
claims a thirty-one years’ acquaintance with 
Brahms, and may, therefore, be naturally ex¬ 
pected to write something worth reading. And 
we find, indeed, that he has thoroughly studied 
the composer’s works ; and, while entertaining 
the highest opinion of Brahms, never allows his 
enthusiasm to interfere with his judgment. 
He perceives in the master’s early period a 
“ lavish expenditure of strength,” and later 
on .intellect seems to him sometimes to out¬ 
weigh imagination. He discovers even in the 
third Quartette “ certain affectations of ob¬ 
scurity.”' Then, again, he prudently remembers 
that he is dealing with a composer whose race 
is not yet run; so he adopts the tone of an 
advooate rather than of a judge. The biographi¬ 
cal part of the work is extremely short, for the 
simple reason that Brahms’ life has been 
altogether uneventful. Dr. Deiters naturally 
commences the artistic career of Brahms by 
giving Schumann’s famous “New Paths” 
article, which appeared in the Neue Zeitschri/t 
fiir Musik in 1856, hailing the young composer 
as “one of the elect.” He explains the pro¬ 
found impression made upon Sohumann by the 
fact that Brahms was, from the first, no mere 
imitator but a distinct individuality. The pause 
in Brahms’ .artistic career after his Op. 10 in 
1856 is remarkable. His next work, the Piano¬ 
forte Concerto in D minor, was not produced till 
1859. It was a time of study and meditation. 
The two _ Serenades for orchestra (Op. 11 and 
16) are justly described as neglected. We 
wonder that Mr. Henschel has not revived 
them.' Dr. Dieters speaks of Brahms’ peculi¬ 
arity in grouping variations, and giving them 
a closer relationship. This he certainly did, 
but Beethoven was the pioneer. With reference 
to the German Bequiem, which he rightly de¬ 
scribes as Brahms’ grandest effort, our author 
says: “The composer alone can say if the im¬ 
pulse was due to personal experiences.” We 
cannot name our authority, but we have always 
understood that the work was written while 
Brahms was mourning his mother’s death. 
Dr. Dieters is very enthusiastic about 
Brahms’ songs, which are indeed the finest 
since Schumann. He reminds ns how much 
Brahms recalls Schubert in charm of melody, 
Schumann in truth of detail, and Franz iu 
neatness of elaboration, but adds that he is 
still “independent and original.” A true 
remark, and well expressed. The book has 
been well translated by Rosa Newmarch, 
with the exception of a somewhat confused 
sentence on p. 25. The German appeared in 
1880, so the l*dy has added a chapter giving a 
brief account of Brahms’ latest works. She 
speaks of the Fourth Symphony as first per¬ 
formed at Meiningen under the direction of 
Dr. Billow and Brahms himself. We cannot 
understand how both can have directed 
the first performance. Again, concerning the 
recently published Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello (Op. 99), she says: “That a work 
in F major should have its slow movement iu 
F sharp, is, we believe, without parallel in 
music.” We would remind the lady of 
Schubert’s Fantasia in C (Op. 15), the slow 
movement of which is in C sharp minor. At 
the end of the volume is a complete catalogue 
of Brahms’ works. 

J. S, Shedlock. 
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NOTES OF FRANZ LISZT IN YOUTH. 

EXTRACTED FROM A CONTEMPORARY JOURNAL. 

(Written November, 1S33, to March, 1833.) 

Hotel Westminster, Bne de In Paix, Paris. 

“ November H. —We had the pleasure of hearing 
Liszt, the celebrated pianiste, perform in a private 
room. We were as much astonished as delighted 
with his playing, which differs from anything we 
ever heard. He appears an extraordinary being, and 
full of talent, independent of his musical genius. 
He has fine features and a most expressive and 
constantly varying countenance; but looks delicate, 
as if his mind were too powerful for his frame. 
When at the pianoforte, he seems completely 
abstracted from this world and its concerns, and 
transported to an ideal world of his own. His 
• memory or imagination appears to supply him 
with some tale of interest or romance, which he 
clothes in a musical garb; and doubtless music 
speaks as clearly and intelligibly to bis mind aa 
painting or poetry does to that of others; indeed, 
before hearing him, I bad not imagined that any¬ 
thing but the human voice could so express deep 
feeling. 

“ November 17.—We went to meet Liszt a second 
time, and found him extremely complaisant and 
accessible. He played from memory Weber’s 
‘ Invitation & la Yalse,’ which be called ’ un de 
mes chevaux de bataille.’ He supposed it to have 
been composed under the influence of jealousy; 
and no language could better have described 
sudden transitions of feeling, from anger to despair 
and gloom, with intervals of softer emotions, than 
did his playing. It was wonderful ; and his count¬ 
enance changed with each expression of the music, 
being at times quit e farouche and wild, as if he had 
been really actuated by the passions he was illus¬ 
trating. He afterwards played a number of varia¬ 
tions upon a given subject, and then entered 
into conversation. He talked of his own talent 
and that of others, speculated upon the nature 
and exciting causes of genius, and gave us a 
very interesting insight into bis own character. 
I should think he described himself exactly when 
he said, ' Si j'etais cordonnier, je ferais les souliers 
avec passion.’ In the evening we met the Comte 
and Comtesse de Boissy, M. de Legny, and M. de 
Gioray, all of whom belonged to the best Parisian 
society. M. de Lagny told me that Liszt at thirteen 
was as wonderful as he is now at twenty-two; and 
that, though music was his reigning passion, hit 
talents were extraordinary to whatever he applied 
them. As an instance ol their being so considered, 
he mentioned a remark made by the Italian sieger, 
Catruffo, who had seen him in his childish days, 
and which was as follows: ‘ Quand j’ai vu Liszt, 
je me suis dit “ Voilil un enfant,” quand je l’ai 
entendu jMrfer, j’ai dit “ Voi)S un homme,” quand 
je l’ai entendu jouer, j’ai dit “Voile un 
JDieu ! ’’ ’ 

“ On the 12th of March we went to a concert 
given jointly by Liszt and Manuel Garcia, and 
heard some fine music for full orchestra, and some 
distinguished solo performers; but none of them 
were so extraordinary cr full of interest to me as 
that of Liszt. I: gives one a sort of melancholy 
feeling to hear and see him play that one can with 
difficulty shake oS. Be is much wasted away 
since we first saw him, and his mind evidently 
wears out bis body. When first he made hh 
appearance this evening he seemed so languid as 
scarcely to have the power of moving, and the 
fitst few notes he struck partook of this languor; 
but, when once his fingers are on the instrument, 
his genius obtains the complete mastery over his 
frame, and he is as entirely absorbed and insen¬ 
sible to wbat is passing around him as a person in 
a feverish dream. Indeed, I doubt whether a kind 
of temporary insanity does not come over him; 
for at times the fury with which he strikes the 
pianoforte, and with which his whole countenance 
and demeanour correspond, resembles that of a 
person fighting with some dreadful phantom—and 
then ‘a change comes o’er the spirit of his 
dream,’ and the expression of his countenance 
and the mournful shake of his head are most 
touching. He is a most interesting being, but one 
little fitted to encounter the hardships or transact 
the business of the world he lives in. We heard 
that he was in a state ol complete exhaustion after 
his performance of this evening.’’ 
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1. REMEDIES. By EaBL COMPTOR. 

2. OUTDOOR RELIEF. By CAKDIBAL MiRElRO. 

CRAPM.tX k Hall, Limited, Heoriatta-etraei. WJL 


Now ready, price Two 8hilllaga. 

THE INDEX LIBRA RY 

Part I—JANUARY, I«M. 

CONYKRYS. — INDEXES TO 
I. CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS, Ump. Chaa. I, l6tt-4>. 

II. SIGNET INDEX, 1594-1M4. 

III. ROTAU8T COMPOSITION PAPERS: Index Nomiouu, Sen- 
and li. 

P.-oapectaMO on application. 

CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, L ncoln’e Ion Field*. W.C. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 

For JANUARY, 1888, 

Beginning a NEW VOLUME, la now ready, prtoa 7d-, and cocttn- 
A COLOURED FASHION PLATE of BALL COSTUMES. 

A DECORATIVE DESIGN for a PANEL in EMBBOIPEIT * ME 
1-NO» - A BRANCH of LILAC, ’ PRINTED la COLOURS. 

ROYAL CHRWTF.NIX0. 
LATEST FASHIONS. » 
graving*. 

NEEDLEWORK DE»3M at 
DESCKIP1ION. 

HOW to CUT a PATTIS i 
BODICE. Ulottratal. 
NOTES on DRESSMAKING 
MILLINERY. 

COOKERY. GAED1KISG. C8I* 
ANSWERS to CORRESPOM'O’’ 
PUZZLES, with Money y 
the beat Solutkia*. 


MAKBLR ROCKS at JUBBULc 
PoRE. Illuatrated. 

THE NIZAM of HYDERHABAD. 

With Portrait. 

WENTWORTH HALL. 

THE STATELY TULIP. 

OUK JOURNEY to JORDAN. 

EMIN PASHA and H. M. STAN¬ 
LEY. With Portraits. 

Oil ! the CATS. 

THE YEAR 1888. 

USEFUL INFORMATION. 

THE SHELLING of tha PEAS. 


London : Bemrose St SOBS, M, Old Bailey; iod D*rbr_ 


Edited by the Bar. W. ROBERTSON NI00LL, M.A. 

THE EXPO SITOR 

For JANUARY, 

Commencing a New Volnme, oonUins 
ETCHED PORTKAIT of rrobnor A. B. UAT1D90K. By H Bal* 
W lih accompanying Sketch by Prof. W. G. Klmalle, M-A- 
CHARACTERISTICS of MODERN ENGLISH EXEGEMA Bf 
Archdeacon K. W. FARRAR, D.D. vnvT wnmj 1 

THE USB of MYTHIC PHRASES by tbe OLD TESTAMENT wm 
By Her. Profeseor T. K. CHEYRE, 1).U, Canoni of Koch^rf; ^ 

THE PASTORAL EPISILEi, or ibe CLOSING UBVLW m 
APOSTLE PAUL. By IUy. Pr- fwaor F. GODIT 'D.D. 

SURVEY of KECENT OLD TkSTvUB.NT UrLKATUB* 
f»o»or T. K. CHETVK, D.D„ Canon of Kocbeater 
KECENT OLD TKsTAMENT STUDIES In AMERICA. ByEer.rw*— 
8. Ives Curtiss, D.D., l h.D., Chicago. 

Pi lea One Shilling Monthly. 

London: HODDER k BTOUORTOS, f7, PatamoateMOW- 

WORKS BI SH ADW0RT 8 H. 

TIME and SPACE: a Metaphy«ic*l E fS ’-' 

8ro, cloth, Ida. ,. t T n , 

THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an “ 

qnlry. t rola., 8ro, doth, *4*. ___, rn yr 0 roll, 

THE PHILOSOPHY ol REFLECTION. ^ 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TBiNSU’ 

TIONS. Crown 8eo, half-roan, gilt top, 8a. 6d. 

London: Longmans, Gkzw * {j0 ‘ 


Also, by tbe Same- 

ARISTOTELIAN ADDRSB»*°- 
THE RELATION of 


SCIKNCK, ratBICAL .nd PSVCHOKOOICAK- 


to 

1SS5. 


PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE 
REORGANISATION of PHIL0e0 pHY - 1886 
THE UNSEEN WORLD. 1887. 8W, ■ 
London and Edinburgh: Wm-a* 8 * 
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